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rN the misty winter of J aaay, the seasoi `y 
of electioneering may seem to be faj 
way. But one can hear the distant drum\ 
the poll battle. 

WW arlike preparations are on, and war- 
J@e attitudes have set in. The election 
ie IO permits nwo objectivity nor rationa- 
Sity: the adVersaryjcan do no right just as 
me’s own side cando no wrong. The D- 

ay is not yet fixed\by the Prime Minister, 

‘ıt since its Calcutta session in the last 
veek of December, the Congress is gearing 

f lp for the challenge. Much more in a 
iurry, the Opposition parties, individually 

Ind collectively have begun sharpening 

eir knives. This year, the over-publicised 

%84, promises to bring the biggest elec- 

pral show-down in contemporary Indian 

` politics This time the battle will be joined 
der portentious auspices, perhaps for 


A 


BJP has emerge e bi 
with his image poe Roa damaged by the 
recent by-election results; Charan Singh 
has ceased to be a big challenger: rather 
he presents the picture ofa sulky politi- 
clan; no wonder the reported offer of 
Janata chieftainship has turned out to be 
a practical joke. The factthat NDA two- 
some received no invitation to the CPM- 
hosted Calcutta conclave.of the rest of the 
Opposition, shows that the possibility of 
all-in unity against Indira Gandhi of the 
1977 type is nowhere near realisation, 
providing no small relief to her. 

The outcome of the Calcutta conclave, 
_ stripped of all the high-flown rhetorics and 
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extravagant demagogy, appears to b We Ministry. Lastly, if one 
substantial than the three previous con- cedents, both the Commi 
claves beginning with N. T. Rama Rao’s supported Jana Sangh-in 
hill-top picnic at Vijayawada last May. four States in 1977-79 — 
While the Delhi session was a brief get- them — on the plea that 
together with Punjab on the agenda, its masses” demanded their 
outcome was insubstantial. In contrast, up of such anti-Congress 
there was more coherent discussion at there has as yet been no se 
Srinagar on the Centre-State controversy that stand on the part of th 
though it was clothed more in passionate who can vouchsafe that th 
polemics than serious political thinking. repeat it if the poll results: 

majority for the Congres: 
almost forecast that the s 
the masses’? would be invoke 
Communists in such an event to st 
if not join in case the opportunity 
— anew variety of the 1977 Janata. 


\ The Calcutta conclave betrays more 
detailed preparations carrying however, 
the stamp of a lawyer’s advocacy rather 
than a judge’s verdict. What marks out 
the Calcutta conclave is its proposed 
action plan, which promises to start = 
with a country-wide “Demand Day”. o 
February 13 thereby bringing the Oo © 
tion out into the maidan oe rallies and 
demonstrations galore. Obviously this is 
expected to launch the general election y HAT is isthe eggs aa Congres 
campaign for the Opposition. Reasoned thi camp! Indira Gandhi's broadcast 
dialogue has to recede in the face of is week on the fourth anniversary of her 
partisan electioneering politics. return to power in 1980, brought two 

important pieces of news — one having 
Will this approach galvanise the Oppo- long-term significance while the other with | 
sition? For one thing, some of the parti- an eye to the Lok Sabha election. 
cipants are unreconciled to the idea of no l 
keeping the BJP-led NDA at a distance: The decision to sell a ASA 
N.T. Rama Rao has openly said it in so stantially subsidised rat “of RE 1.50 PA, : 
many words. With a little more sophistica- kg to all those engaged | in rural employ’ 
tion George Fernandes has made a case ‘Ment programmes throughout the country 
for it, which the Janata is faced with has naturally been takén as an election- 
serious confusion thanks to Subramaniam Ve gesture to collect votes. The fact that 
Swamy voicing the Morarji School dissent the rover nmeni has*got more than a 
with his penchant for sophistry might helped it to go-in for this measure. It will © 
still be able to revive his so-called anti- Of course compete with N.T. Rama Rao’s 
authoritarian front by acquiescing in RS 2 a kg of rice — a situation which 
electoral adjustments with the BJP com- promises small mercies for the pois in the 
bine under the banner of no-splitting-of season of vole 
anti-Indira votes. And if Namboodiripad _ 
moves in, can Rajeshwara Rao stay By far the more important is the Prime 
‘behind. lost in the woods? Minister’s announcement to go without 
l o the balance of the massive EMF loan. 
In fact, there is more than a measure of New Delhi insiders are not unaware of 
dissimulation in the present Communist the intense discussions over the issue that 
posture of never, never to have any truck was going on inside the Government for, 
with BJP. For one thing, the Commi nists weeks and months. No doubt it is an 
are happily cooperating with BJP on in unprecedented case in the history of IMF, 















trade union front. Besides, they are in\the for no Government has so far given u 
same boat in Karnataka ‘jointly lending any portion of a loan already contracted; 
support to Ramakrishna Hegde’s Janata In a sense, it is an indicator that the Govi 










s nent after having gone in so long for 

3 soft option of getting massive foreign 

edit, has now decided to go in for the 

Ard option of disciplining the economy; 

P.a other words, this is a sign of the Gov- 
ernment’s self-confidence to hold on des- 
pite the almost unmanageable inflationary 
pressures, pressures which partly come 
from the unfavourable international eco- 
nomic environment and partly from the 
entrenched vested interests within the 
country. 


The political aspect of this decision to 
fore go IMF loan can hardly be missed: 
those who had glibly talked of the nation’s 

- economy having been mortgaged to IMF— 
the echoes of which could be heard at the 
Calcutta conclave of the Opposition — 

- would do well to realise that the economy 
hasalot of resilience left in it; and it 

would be rash to think that the Govern- 
ment which takes a fairly firm position 
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against US bullying and blackmail on the 
political front, can completely surrender 
on the economic front. A more measured 
and careful critique of the Government 
would no doubt add to the credibility 
of the Opposition. Sweeping indictments 
are often the sign of immaturity or irres- 
ponsibility, if not contempt for the intelli- 
gence of the electorate. 


In the present climate of election alert 
it is however unreal to expect a reasoned 
response either from the Government or 
for the Opposition. Parliamentary demo- 
cracy with all its virtues, has its hazards 
too—particularly when its participants get 
addicted to the election game and refuse to 
look at the nation’s problems beyond the 
ballot box. 


N.C. 
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Plus Point 


for 
Indian 


Diplomacy 
ANALYST 


Te first round of the Sri Lanka 
round table over the ethnic 
-tensions in the island is scheduled 
to end on January 20, that is, by 
the time these lines are read. 
« By all accounts, it is evident 
. that this round was not expected 
to bring about any. understanding 
between the Sinhalese and the 
Tamil ethnic groups: what it was 
expected to do and has done is 
to turn the situation from a state 
. of violent confrontation to that 
"of confabulations, however angry 
and acrimonious these may be. 
It will be unwarranted optimism 
to think that the Tamil grievances 
have already been getting sympa- 
thetic consideration from the 
Sinhalese side: that point is still 
far away. - 
What has so far been achieved 
is what ‘has actually happened, 
namely the two sides locked in 


bitter conflict have agreed to sit ` 


together, overcoming the formi- 
dable pressures of the respective 
extremist groups on either side. 
This is no mean achievement 
when one recalls that only six 
months ago anarchy and armed 
violence threatened to physically 
destroy the fabric of the island 
republic. The scars of that night- 
mare particularly for the Tamil 
populace have not yet been 
healed, while their confidence in 
the competence and goodwill of 
the Jayewardene Government Is 
-far from restored. | 
In this background, the very 
fact that the round table could 
meet at all is a signal triumph of 


Indian diplomacy. In particular, 


‘4 


it is the outstanding achievement 


-of G. Parthasarathi: who in the 


capacity of the special envoy of 
the Prime Minister of'India, took 
up the challenge at the height of 
the crisis. He moved in at a time 
when many would have feared to 
tread in the political minefields 
to which Sri Lanka had been 
reduced, 

G.P., as he is affectionately 
and respectfully called by all 
those who know him, took up 
this formidable assignment with 
the full knowledge and under- 
standing of the various tension- 
ridden interests involved in this 
crisis. The reverberations of Sri 
Lanka’s Tamil pogrom could be 
felt within the Indian Union, 
particulary in Tamil Nadu where 
refugees in thousands began to 
pour in and tension spread in a 
manner reminiscent of the dark 
days of 1971 when the human 
waves from across the then East 
Pakistan engulfed normal life in 
the contiguous regions of India. 
In the first instance, it was cer- 
tainly not an easy task for G.P. 
to patiently make sense to the 
Tamil leaders in India, naturally 
exercised over the terrible hap- 
penings across the narrow Pak 
straits. 

Next came his painstaking 
endeavour to get the Tamil 
leaders of Sri Lanka, particularly 
those of the Tamil United Libera- 
tion Front (TULF) to agree to 
sit at the roundtable, which he 
had already persuaded President 
Jayewardene to call. At the same 
time, he left no stone unturned 
in Sri Lanka itself where he 
covered the entire political spec- 
trum from Sirimavo Bandara- 
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NEXT WEEK 
‘Mainstream 


~ Will come out as 
REPUBLIC DAY SPECIAL 
with a Number. of Important 
3 Articles 


‘| 
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naike to the Buddhist clergy ; 
the Muslim minority leade 
apart. from the Left’ parties, G 


‘and LSSP. It has indeed been a 


model for the role of good offices 


. with a conscious low-key ap- 


proach and patient persuasion. 
It is evident that Shri Lanka 
is not yet out of the woods, 


. Many hurdles are yet to be 


crossed before there could be 


_ peaceful co-existence between the 


embittered Tamil and Sinhala 
segments of the public. The con- 
tours of an enduring structure 
are as yet difficult to delineate. 
The possibility still presists Of a 
breakdown of the © delicately 
balanced negotiations; and with 
it, the outbreak of fratricidal 
strife. At the same time, one 
has to recognise that the first 
step has been taken towards a 
rapprochement: the direction of 
the future course of action clear- 
ly set. 

It is fashionable nowadays for 
a brand of critics of India’s 
foreign policy to air the view in 
and out of season that our neigh- 
bours are put off by our over- 
bearing attitude, that the inno- 
cent little neighbours are scared f 
by the big brother. By his remark- 
able handling of the Sri, Lanka 
crisis — which even the origtnal- 
ly hostile media in Colombo 
handsomely recognised — G. 
arthasarathi has amply proved 
hat given the right approach, 
Indian diplomacy can play an 
extraordinarily important role 
not only in carrying goodwill to 
our neighbours but also lending 
them a helping hand in solving 
their own problems.(] (January — 





Yasser Arafat: Charisma and Challenge 


+ 


. interests 


a 


CHRISTOPHER S. RAJ 


Yasser Arafat is today politi- 
cally beleaguered, but the 
magnetic quality of his persona- 
lity among his own Patestinian 
people persists. After being 
hounded out of Beirut and then 
from Tripoli by a calculated 

, conspiracy of his adversaries of 
all hues, Arafat faced the 
attacks of his colleagues and 
comrades in-arms within PLO 
over his Cairo meeting with the 
Egyptian President Hosni 

_ Mubarak, who is still blacklist- 
‘ed by a large body of Arab 

opinion because of the sins of 
his predecessor Sadat in signing 
the treaty ‘with Israel. At the 
recent meeting of his own Fatah 
guerilla group and of the execu- 
tive committee of PLO in 
Tunis, Arafat was severely 
criticised but the widely expect- 
ed vote of no-confidence against 
him was not even moved — one 
more indication of his undoubt- 
ed spell over the Palestinian 
people not having dimmed at 
all. This article by Dr Raj of 
the Institute of Defence Studies 
and Analyses, written before 
the Tunis meeting brings out 
the salient features of the chal- 
lenges facing PLO and its 
legendary leader. —Editor 





History repeats itself.. The 
* Fatah loyalists with their 
leader Yasser Arafat are now 
out of Tripoli in the second 
exodus from Lebanon since 
August 1982. Significantly, this 
time the Syrian and Israeli 
coincided in their 


-mutual hostility towards Arafat 


whose loyalist forces in the, 
northern Lebanese port of Tripoli 
since early December were being 
bombarded both by Israeli war- 
ships and by Syrian-backed 
Palestinian dissidents even as the 
final touches were being put to 
plans for their evacuation by sea 
aboard Greek vessels with inter- 


- national naval protection. 


The Israeli action appeared to 
signal the determination to keep 
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‘Arafat in Tripoli and drive him 
to either physical. or political 
death at the hands of his radical 
and pro-Syrian enemies. Addi- 
tionally, Israelis perceived that a 
safe evacuation by sea would 
leave the PLO Chairman free to 
join King Hussein of Jordan in a 
revival of their dialogue on peace 
moves, possibly heralding a re- 
surrection of the ill-fated Reagan 
Plan. Syrians too perceived such 
a development and wanted to 
humble and discredit Arafat. 


Until almost the last moment ` 


Israel tried to keep Arafat gues- 
sing whether it would or would 
not allow his men to board the 
Greek ships. This agony was 
protracted as disagreement with- 
in the Israeli Cabinet surfaced on 
the matter of evacuation: Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir did not 
share the view of his Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens to block 
the evacuation. Moreover, re- 
ports indicated that Shamir had 


‘assured President Reagan that 


Arafat’s men could depart un- 
scathed. Ultimately Arafat and 
his 4000 men left Tripoli for 
North Yemen by UN-sponsored 
convoy of Greek transport vessels 
escorted by the French Navy. 
The background to Arafat’s 
second exit from Lebanon on 
December 2] was the variety of 
military and political strands 
coming together. in opposition, 
the strong roots it had within the 
Fatah itself and the strong sup- 
port and encouragement it 
received openly from Syria and 
Libya. Arafat’s reappointment of 
the discredited military officers of 
the Lebanese war, his known 
favourable attitude towards the 
Jordanian option and the Reagan 
Plan, his contacts with Egypt 
and Jordan all contributed to 
divisións within the Fatah group 
Jf PLO. Col Abu Musa and his 
main supporters Co, Abu Khaled 
al-Amli and Lt Col Wasef 
Ureigat who challenged Arafat’s 


‘leadership and policies, werë sup- 


ported by Syria with men and 


weapons. Thus a chain of events 





followed: the expulsion of Arafat 
from Damascus in June followed 
by the capture of Arafat’s strong- 
holds in the Bekka Valley in July 
and the Beddawi refugee camps 
in Tripoli in November and cul- 
minating in Arafat’s exit from 
Lebanon again. 

Though Arafat has been re- 
duced almost to impotence in 
military terms, the exiled PLO 
chief has not been destroyed 
politically. Nevertheless, Arafat 
is currently on the threshold of 
a struggle to rebuild his battered 
credibility as the worthy leader 
of an effective PLO. His popular 
appeal among Palestinians, both 
in the Israeli-administered areas 
and in the refugee camps of 
Lebanon, remains remarkably 
untarnished. Two polls in 
December alone, by the East 
Jerusalem weeklies, Al Fajr and 
al Bayadar, found that over 90 per 
cent of those asked favoured 
Arafat’s continued leadership of 
PLO. 

All this only goes to underscore 
that there is absolutely no cor- 
relation between Arafat’s military 
strength and his popular appeal--- 
mainly because he has no serious 
rival. For Palestinians and for 
the world no one personifies 
Palestinian nationalism as does 
Yasser Arafat. 

It was Arafat who played a 
major role in elevating the Pales- 
tinian cause from a refuge pro- 
blem in need of a humanitarian 
solution to a nationalist issue in 
need of a political solution. This 
has now become clear to most 
Western Governments including 
that of the United States, but 
certainly was not so before 
Arafat arrived on the scene and 
endeavoured to guide the Pales- 
tinian struggle away from the 


. Stigma of terrorism towards the 


respectability or diplomacy. 

The importance of this fact — 
Arafat as the living symbol of 
Palestinian nationalism — can 
not be overestimated. And those 
who have tried to discredit it 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Setting the 
Priorities for the 
Economy 

GIRISH MISHRA 


THe Prime Minister’s Economic 

Advisory Council submitted 
on January 9, a note on the 
urgent tasks facing the nation’s 
economy and the priorities that 
should be taken up in the for- 
mulation of the Seventh Plan. 
This is apart from the Council’s 
report on the decentralisation 
of the planning process which is 
being published elsewhere in this 


issue of Mainstream (see page 


15). 

This note submitted to the 
Prime Minister on January 9 
needs tO be carefully studied. 
Although the text of this note 
has not been published, a sum- 
mary of it has been given out 
- by the official spokesman which 
underlines the importance of 
the recommendations formulated 
by the team of distinguished 
economists who are members of 
the Economic Advisory Council. 

In May last year, the Council, 
, in its comprehensive review of 
the Indian economy, states: 
“We should add here that while 
the balance of payments in 
1983-84 looks manageable, we 
are almost certain to run into 
very serious difficulties from mid- 
1980s onwards on account of 
rising debt service obligations, 
unless we can (a) reduce our 
dependence on imported sources 
of energy by curtailing the cur- 


rent rate of growth of energy . 


-consumption in the country; (b) 
improve capacity utilisation 
significantly in steel, cement and 
fertilisers; (c) increase substan- 
tially the ‘domestic output of rice 
and - oilseeds; and (d) have 
greater success with export pro- 
motion than we have had so far.” 

It suggested that for any export 


promotion to be effective “what 


we need is, cost reduction in 
key sectors, better quality con- 


6 


trol and ETTE support 
and an aggressive marketing 
strategy. There is a limit to what 
we can do to stimulate exports 
through fiscal devices such as 
subsidies or monetary policies 
such as offering low interest on 
export credit. What monetary 


. policy can most effectively do for 


exports is to help maintain a 
relatively non-inflationary macro- 
environment”. 

The Council warned that since 
India’s balance of payments 
problem was more structural than 


cyclical, the recovery in the West | 


was unlikely to boost export 


earnings substantially. “We have 


been so far very prudent in our 
borrowing policies. But we can- 
not afford to relax at all. Using 
relatively short maturity loans 
to finance long gestation invest- 
ment projects is not judicious 
for the Indian economy.” Thus, 
the Council rejected firmly the 
idea of commercial borrowings 
on any appreciable scale. 

The latest note by the Econo- 
mic Advisory Council carries 
further its analysis of India’s 
balance of payments position, In 
its opinion, the long-term pros- 
pects are not bright at all. Much 
cannot be expected from the 


growth of India’s éxport earn-_ 


ings, even though there may be 
an appreciable increase in export 
earnings during the short — and 
medium-term. The inflow of con- 
cessional aid and official develop- 
ment assistance are going to 


decline and commercial borrow-’ 


ings can not be resorted to on 
any substantial scale for fear of 
getting the country into a debt 
trap. The only way out is an 
efficient and sensible policy of 
import substitution. In the past 
many a time, import substitution 
turned out to be a joke when 
valuable resources were diverted 


to the production of unnecessary 
items and trifles, 


In the opinion of the Council, 


the import substitution should 


be, to begin with, in three areas, 
namely, oil sector, energy conser- 
vation; food, edible oils; ferti- 
lisers, steel and industrial machi- 
nery. 


The Council stresses the need | 


to reduce the growth rate of 
energy consumption. At the same 
time, efforts must be made to 


~~ 


substitute petroleum by coal or 
gas. Even though this has ‘been’ 
underlined time and again, there 
does not seem to be much aware- . 
ness at the level of the Govern- 


‘ ment. Export putting hoardings 


at certain corners, and publishing 
advertisements to impress upon 
the people the need to save 
energy, nothing concrete has 
been done. For example, where 
is the effort to make public trans- 
port system more effective ‘to 
curb the’ growth of private cars ` 
and scooters? In fact, every 
encouragement is being given to > 
increase the production and use ` 
of private vehicles. 

The Government is sought to 
be persuaded by the Council to 
restrict import, licences in order 
to encourage indigenous efforts 
at import substitution. The idea 
is laudable but difficult to imple- 
ment in view of the prevailing 
nexus between vested interests of 
the private sector on the one 
hand and bureaucrats and politi- 
cians on the other. The easy’ 
availability of foreign exchange 
resources has encouraged the 
growth of all sorts of unnecessary 
imports over the years. More- 
over, there are cuts and commis- 
sions to be had in the sphere of 
import licences. Then there are 
agencies like World Bank and 
IMF which always press for 
import liberalisation to create 
market for the products and tech- 
nology from the West. The bure- 
aucrats and politicians in our 
country plead the case for selec- 
tive import liberalisation in the 
name of export promotion or 
encouraging greater competition. 
The euphoria over the Free Trade 


` Zones (FTZs) in both the ruling 


party at the Centre and the 
Leftists who rule West Bengal 


-has been equally strong. When 


the Janata conglomerate was in 
power, it brought in the scheme © 
of global tenders, which still 
continues even though the Janata 
Party is no longer there. The 
failure to raise adequate rupee 
resources has resulted in the lack 
of sufficient orders for indigenous 
producers, be they in the public 
or the private sector, resulting in 
inadequate utilisation of capacity 
and pushing up the costs of pro- 
duction and losses. To hide this 
failure, resort is increasingly 


, 


taken to import. On this count, 
all political parties which share 
power: at the State level or the 
Centre, are guilty. It is strange 


that no Opposition Conclave‘has - 


thought it worthwhile to focus 
its attention on this problem. 

To give aconcrete example of 
how contemptuously the idea of 
import. substitution and encour- 


aging public sector to increase 


capacity ‘utilisation are treated, 
let us take the move to import 
pipes from Japan for transport- 
ing gas. A contract 
Rs 1,700 crore is being given to a 
Japanese firm. In order to silence 
the officials who hold that there 
- is no need for going’ in for 
import because the pipes can be 
made and supplied by the Rour- 
kela Steel Plant, the size of the 
diametre of the pipe has been in- 
creased to 24 inches to keep the 
Rourkela Plant out since it can 
manufacture pipes of a lesser 
diametre. Moreover,’ the powers 
that be seem to be very generous 
with the Japanese suppliers since 
they have not thought it fit to 
invite tenders or quotations. 

In view of, such experience, 
there does. nof seem to be much 
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worth 


chance of the recommendation 
of the EAC being implemented 
until there is a powerful public 


opinion in its favour. But who is 


interested in this? ` 

The Council has*once again 
wanted an immediate action on 
the food front. Without a break- 
through in ‘rice’ production, 


neither inflationary..pressure can: 


be effectively checked nor can the 
needs of-increasing population.be 
met. Jt has warned that in the 
event of the. failure of food pro- 
duction 
would become inflationary and 
explosive.” For ‘increasing food 
production,’ attention has to be 


focussed on the eastern region in 


general and, Bihar and Orissa in 
particular where the semi-feudal 
relations have not been. fully 
wiped out and’ they have. been 
hindering any breakthrough in 
rice production. These relations 
which reflect themselves in share 
cropping and’. absentee landlord- 
ism cannot be tackled unless 


there is a coordinated effort by 


all political parties interested in 
it, no matter whether they are in 


power or outside. Even though ` 


EAC drew attention to the 


“the whole situation. 


urgency of this in May last year, 
no concrete steps have so far 
been taken. The election being 
round the corner the ideologues 
and pundits of ihe Left-Demo- 
cratic froht have also not 
bothered about it, not to speak 

of building a mass campaign. 
The Council’s suggestion that 
the Government should reduce 
its nondevelopment expenditures 
to the minimum possible is not 
likely to be seriously taken up, 
no matter what the complexion 
of the Government is. The need 
to propitiate and keep satisfied 
the people who matter politically, 
a large number of commissions 
and committees are appointed 
and .schemes are taken up. One 
may take Bihar as a case study 
to see how this practice has 
continued irrespective of the 
political colour of the govern- 
ment. The same situation prevails 
in other States too. In West 
Bengal, to give some official 
status to an important Minister 
after his defeat, administrative 

reforms commission was setup. 
There are intellectuals in this 
country who talk revolution day 
(Contd. on page 30) 
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The Twenty-five Billion Rupees Question 


DAYA KRISHNA ,. 


A DULTERATION of Vanaspati oil 
with imported tallow became 
an issue of great importance 
during the last six months and 
has ‘resulted in a ban on imports 
of tallow. : 

However, the dust and din 
raised by this issue has comple- 
tely ‘diverted public attention 
from the economic aspects of the 
issues related with the imports 


of edible oil and its supply to. 


Vanaspati industry at subsidised 
prices. 

During 1977-78 the Govern- 
ment of India had imported an 
unprecedentedly large ‘quantity 
of 13 lakh tonnes of edible oil 
because indigenous production 
had suffered greatly due to the 
failure of monsoons. Large 
imports of edible oil have con- 
tinued thereafter. During «the 
last six years, the Government 
has imported 69 lakh tonnes of 
edible oils at a cost of Rs 3778 
crores, all in scarce foreign 
exchange. 


Imports of Edible Oils 
Year Quantity Value 
(lakh (Rs. in 
tonnes) ` crores) 
1977-78 > 13 712 
1978-79 10 537 
1979-80 7 446 
1980-81 13 683 
1981-82 13 700 
1982-83 13 - 700 : 
; E A ee y 
Total 69 3,718 
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’ Out of the annual imports of 
‘about 13 lakh tonnes of edible 
oils, about 7-8 lakh tonnes are 


‘supplied to Vanaspati industry - 


‘at the ‘cost price’, which has 


The author is a. retired officer.of 
` the Indian Economic Service. He 
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been less than the market price 
by at least Rs 5 per kilogram. 
But, inspite of such large quan- 
tities of edible oils supplied to 
Vanaspati industry at conces- 
sional prices, there has not been 
any perceptible fallin the prices 
of Vanaspati, and the entire 
subsidy has been absorbed by the 
Vanaspati industry and trade. 

It is pertinent to ‘note in this 
connection that about two-thirds 
of the requirements of the Vanas- 


pati industry are met through `’ 


subsidised supply of imported 
edible oils; but, even then, the 
Government has no effective 
control over the prices of Vanas- 
pati. Half-hearted attempts made 
by the Government in this regard 
in the past were foiled by the 
industry. Wholesale prices of 
Vanaspati are fixed by the indus- 
try “with informal consultation 
with the Government” and they 


‘are fixed at such levels that a 


major part of the subsidy is 
absorbed within the industry. 
Whatever little mercies are shown 
in the wholesale prices, are nega- 
ted by the trade. A very large pro- 


portion of the total production 


of Vanaspati is sold ‘in loose 
form, where control on prices is 
not possible. Whatever the con- 
trolled prices of Vanaspati, the 
retail traders always charge a 
higher price, in conformity with 
the ruling prices of edible oils. 
Consequently, the consumers of 
Vanaspati ultimately pay the 
market price of edible oils, and 
the entire subsidy gets lost bet- 
ween Vanaspati industry and 


“trade. 


About four lakh tonnes of 


imported edible oils are given to 
the Public Distribution System 


(PDS) for sale at subsidised 
prices. But here also the benefits 
to the poor are reduced consider- 
ably on account of the ‘ malprac- 
tices of trade. Even 
metropolitan cities having a well- 
organised network of distribution 
system, large quantities of edible 


in the - 


oil find their way to the open 
market and are sold at higher 
prices. 

In a survey conducted in 
Bombay it was found that five 
out of six samples of groundnut 
oil contained imported -palmolein 
oil given to PDS for sale at sub- 
sidised prices. In Delhi, 150 tins 
of imported edible oil meant for 
distribution through PDS were 
seized from the godown of one 
trader only. The situation would 
be worse in places where PDS is 
not well-organised. On the whole, 
it can be presumed that a sub- 
stantial part of the imported 
edible oils given for distribution 
to PDS in the country is sold at 
higher prices in the open market, 
in some form or the other. 

From the above it can be seen 
that a preponderant proportion 
of subsidy on imported edible 
Oils is absorbed .by the Vanaspati 
industry and trade and only a 
very small fraction thereof 
reaches the ultimate consumer, 
for whose benefit imports “are 
made by expending large amounts 
in foreign exchange and harming 
the interests of domestic pro- 
ducers. , 

Vanaspati industry has earned - 
huge profits from the supply of 
imported edible oils at subsidised 
prices. During the last six years, 
these benefits- have aggregated 
to about Rs 2,500 crores. No 
wonder, therefore, if Vanaspati 
industry has developed a vested 
interest in the continuation of 
imports of edible oil, and has- 
done nothing for increasing its 
indigenous production. It may 
be mentioned in this connection 


‘that the cotton textile industry 


and the sugar industry have done 
something for raising the indige- 
nous production of cotton and 


sugarcane — may be that they 


have done it in order to: safe- 
guard their own ‘long-term 
interests. , 
Government of India could 
have made a profit ọf about 
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Rs. 2,500 crores by selling the 
.«imported edible oils at current 
market prices. This amount could 
be used for financing various 
research programmes for raising 
production of oilseeds in the 
country. Augmenting production 
of oilseeds has been included in 


the 20-Point Programme; but the i 


financial provision ‘made for this 
purpose in the Sixth Plan is ridi- 
cilously low. Itis beyond com- 
prehension as to why this huge 
amount was allowed to be 
absorbed in the Vanaspati indus- 
try. 

It is a matter of common 
knowledge that imports of a 
commodity hamper the growth 
of its indigenous production. The 
large imports of edible oil from 
1977-78 has. prevented the reali- 
sation ofa reasonably good rate 
of growth in the production of 
oilseeds in spite of the implemen- 
tation of several programmes for 
this purpose. Actually, we have 
been caught in the vicious circle 
. of imports, lower return to the 
farmer, lower production and 
again imports. Because of the 
steadily rising demand for edible 
oils their imports will have a 
tendency to rise if drastic 
' measures are not taken immedia-~ 
tély for breaking the said vicious 
circle. 

Perhaps the consumers of 
Vanaspati do not know that every 
four kilogram tin of Vanaspati 
contains three . kilograms of 
imported édible oils. 
“under the benign rule of the 
Government which swears by the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi who 
spent his whole of his life preach- 
ing the philosophy of Swadeshi. 
Mahatma Gandhi would not 
have touched such a thing with 
a barge pole and would have 
called for a bonfire of the stuff 
at every crossing, because it 
harmed the interests of the poor 
farmer and hampered the growth 
of indigenous production. But 
Mahatma Gandhi is no more alive 
and the spirit of Swadeshi has 
died long back. 

Apparently, our Government 
has learnt: nothing from past 
mistakes. During 1954-55, when 
prices of wheat had crashed on 
account of two successive bumper 
crops and. farmers were facing 
great hardships, the Government 
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of India had entered into long- 
term agreement for import of 
wheat from USA, under PL 
480! How the super-salesman 
Uncle Sam succeeded in obtain- 
ing grateful concurrence of the 
Government of India to their 
plans for making India a dump- 
ing ground for the large farm- 
surpluses of USA, — which other- 


wise were being dumped into the ` 


sea — and, in. the process, 
acquired a powerful. lever within 
India in the form:of PL, 480 
funds, is a thoroughly disgusting 
part.of the recent economic his- 
tory, which in addition to being 
a reflection upon the economic 
understanding of the people at 
helm of affairs then, clearly 
shows the hollowness of their 
proclamations about safeguard- 
ing and promoting the welfare of 
the rural poor. The continuing 
imports of wheat from USA, 
resulted in a stagnation in the 
prices and production of wheat 
in the country and there was an 
increasing resort. to imports 
which reached the record level of 
10.3 million tonnes in.1966. 
The frightening prospects of 
steadily rising imports made 


Government of India look for- 


alternatives.. It was soon realised 
that our own production of food- 
grains could be raised consider- 
ably with the help of sciencerand 
technology, which needed invest- 
ment for the inputs and higher 
prices for the products. The sub- 
sequent formulation and imple- 
of the policy of 
incentive prices and the price- 
support measures have resulted 
in large increases in production 
of foodgrains, and we are now 
almost self-sufficient in this re- 
gard. Apparently, imports of 
wheat were a blunder, which 
caused immense misery and hard- 
ship to the Indian farmer, and 
put back the clock of agricultural 
progress in India by about one 
decade. But the Government has 
not learnt the Jesson: what they 
had done earlier in case of 
wheat, they are repeating now 
in case of edible oils.. * 
There is enough scope for in- 
creasing production. of edible oils 


within the country. During 1981- . 


82, the production of edible oil- 


; seeds and their.oil was. estimated 


at 12 million tonnes and-3. 5 mil- 


-. million tonnes in a year, 


lion tonnes respectively. The 
research efforts made so far show 
that by using new seeds, associat- 
ed technologies and inceńñ- 
tive prices the annual produc- 
tion of oilseeds and their oil can 
be raised to 36 million tonnes 
and 10.5 million tonnes respec- 
tively. This will mean an addi- 
tional production of seven 
million tonnes of edible oils every 
year. In addition, large increases 
are possible in the production of 
cotton-seed oi] and rice-bran oil. 
It has also been found that cli- 
matic conditions in Andamans 


-and Nicobar Islands are ideal for 


growing palm trees. With pro- 
per planning and adequate invest- 
ment there, India can emerge as 
an exporter of palm oil in due 
course of time. 


Minor oilseeds of tree and 


forest origin can yield every year 


over one million tonnes of edible 
oils. Every year, millions of 
tonnes of these oilseeds perish in 
forests for want of proper arran- 
gements for their collection and 
purchase. For example, out of 
the estimated annual production 
of about 60 lakh tonnes of 
sal seeds, only about one lakh 
tonnes are collected. And, out 
of the estimated production of 
about 20 lakh tonnes of neem 
seeds, only about one lakh 
tonnes are collected. The main 
reason for this extremely low 
rate of collection is that the poor 
tribals and the banbasis, who 
collect these seeds, are paid very 
low prices by middlemen and 
traders, Collection of these seeds 
can be increased enormously if 
the Government makes arrange- 
ments for their purchase at 
reasonable prices. Minor oilseeds 
can, thus, increase the availability 
of edible oils by about one 
and 
also earn valuable foreign ex- 
change through exports of resul- 
tant meals. 

A great advantage on the 
utilisation of minor oilseeds is 
that it will benefit the poorest 
sections of the rural population 
by ensuring some income from 
the collection of seeds, and by 
creating additional employment 
opportunities in the associated 
processing industries. 

About 80 per cent of the area 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Namedia and Aftermath 
D.R. MANKEKAR 


“PRE Delhi Conference of Namedia (December 9-12, 
1983) has served to blow over the embers of an 


old controversy. It has re-focussed attention on an 
international issue of vital concern to India and the 
Nonaligned — and, indeed, to the entire world. 

It is a pity therefore that the renewed debate in 
the Indian press has proved repetitive and shed more 
fury than reasoned argument. It seemed as though 
the critics of the New World Information and Com- 
munication Order dipped into their 1976 newspaper 
files to load their polemics with. . 

And then they make the curious charge that 
those who support the New World Information 
Order support authoritarianism! Equally erroneously 
they see contradiction between fighting for freedom 
of the press at home and demanding a fair deal for 
the Third World in the pattern of international 

‘information flow. - 

Among those who organised the Namedia Con- 
ference are to be found journalists who have stood 
up for press freedom and paid the price for it, 
particularly during the 1975 Emergency. The two 
stances are not incompatible with each other. 
Indéed, journalists of the Third World have to fight 
two freedom battlés at the same time: one at home 
and the other in the international arena. The lively 
debates at the Namedia Conference underlined that 
dual role of Third World journalists. 

Since 1976, much water has flowed under the 
bridge, rendering the old arguments outdated and 
irrelevant. 
debate has raged at UNESCO. and UN and the 
other international for d, Inthe process, many a 
legitimate doubt and apprehension in regard to 
NWICO has been disarmed, and wild allegations 
against the concept demolished, 

‘The MacBride Commission, a composite body 
representative of all the three schools of thought 
(First, Second and Third World) spelt out the need 
as well as the content and scope of the New World 
Information Order. Thereafter, a series of behind- 
the-stage negotiations between the West and the 
South, under the aegis of UNESCO, sought to pro- 
duce a modus vivendi- between the two sides, and 
succeeded a great deal ‘in the effort. 

. So much so, the 1980 Belgrade Conference of 

UNESCO was able unanimously to adopt a resolu- 
tion endorsing the MacBride Report. Indeed, at 
the instance of the West, the new world information 
order came to be rephrased to read a “new more 
just and more effective world information and com- 


munication order,” with the accent sought to be. 


shifted from information to communication. The 
US delegate, speaking on the resolution, expressed 
the- feeling that, overall, the MacBride report was a 
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In the intervening years, a full-dress . 


“testament to the universal desire for freedom and 
the libertarian values in which US firmly believes.” 

After all that, one. would have thought that the 
validity of the demand for a New World Information 
and Communication Order’ would no more be in 
question — at least, not among the Third World 
media who are all agreed on the deficiencies of the 
prevailing information order. 

The : Western media’s stubborn opposition to the 
very concept of a new world information order is, 
however, understandable. That meant loss of 
valuable status quo, of information supremacy and 
monopoly, a vital adjunct of political power in the 
world. Hence their no-holds-barred attacks on 
NWICO. 

The Western charge — faithfully repeated in a 
section of the Indian press ~— that the NWICO 
seeks to invest governments with control over infor- 
mation is therefore motivated. It is not supported 
by an objective study of the texts of the MacBride 
report and the UNESCO Resolution. Sean MacBride 
has himself convincingly repudiated the charge. 

The fact of the matter is that though the cry has 
been raised by the Third World, because they are 
immediately affected, a new world information order 
is no less relevant to the developed nations. 

The new social conditions thrown up by the 
Second World War demanded a break, once and for 
all, with the colonial past. A hundred new indepen- 
dent nations, erstwhile colonial possessions of the 
West, are struggling for a place in the sun — assert- 
ing their cultural and economic identity; their right 
to shape their own destiny. They refuse to be tied 
any more to the apron strings of their former 
colonial rulers through an insidious cultural domi- 
nation via the powerful modern mass media. These 
nations are today in a majority in the United 
Nations and UNESCO. 

Besides, an electronic communication explosion 
has touched. off a veritable social revolution in the 
developed world, radically changing life-styles, 
throwing overboard many: a fond concept and 
doctrine. America is on the threshold of an informa- , 
tion society, with its own new mores and values, 
demanding corresponding changes all round. 

And, above all, a world cowering under the 
nuclear threat of instant war and instant global 
distruction, is fuelling the agitation for a new 
information order with a built-in mandate and 
commitment on the part of the media to prevent 
war and defend international peace. In contrast, the 
International Press Institute (IPI), the spearhead of 
the Western assault on NWICO, trots out the 
doctrine that the press should concern itself with 
faithfully reporting news, irrespective of its impact: 
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‘on world peace, and that the task of guarding the 
world peace should be left to the governments. 

In a world confronted with such awesome hazards, 
the media could not any more hug to anachronistic 
dogma and definitions of news — the abnormal, the 
sensational, the man-biting-dog type. News could 
no longer be treated as a competitive commercial 
commodity; but has to serve as social good. It has 
` to be the media socially responsible and accountable. 

Thinking men in the West, within and outside the 
ranks of the media, are convinced that a new world 
information order is not only desirable, but inevi- 
table and imperative, 

George Kroloff and Scot Cohen, two American 
communication experts engaged by the US Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1977, to advise the 
Committee on the then new demand from the Third 
World for a new information order, warned: 
“Whether we like it or not, there will be a New 
World Information Order. It could be the driving 
force and the fuel for the New World Economic 
Order called for by the less developed nations. The 
New World Information ‘Order will not only be 
created because of the urgings of the developing 
world; all nations will be involved. The impetus 
may not be nations however, but the incredible 
speed with which innovative technology is changing 
the face of society and international relations.” 

Jonathan F. Gunter, author of a study funded by 
no less an establishment organisation than the USIA 
proferred similar advice, when he cautioned: “US 
perceptions of the challenges to the ‘free flow of 
information’ were incomplete’. He further added, 
“American leaders have tended to attribute most of 
the changed atmosphere to the needs of authori- 
tarian governments to shield their people from the 
truth, in order to perpetuate their rule. While this 
motivation is a factor in some East bloc and Third 
World countries, it does not explain differences 
between the US and smaller Western nations. It also 
overlooks the fact that most countries in the world 
have deep and honest differences with the US 
regarding the appropriate role of mass media within 
societies and internationally”. 


The prestigious Columbia Journalism Review was 


more outspoken in its criticism of the Western 
media’s stand on NWICO. 

If, then, it is conceded that the prevailing infor- 
mation order is unsatisfactory and prejudicial to the 
media needs of the Third World, the logical course 
for us is to take measures to remedy the situation. 
The NWICO, as endorsed by UNESCO, seeks to 
offer such a remedy. It is up to us to grasp the offer, 
and if need be, improve upon it, but not throw it 
out of the window. 

That straightway leads us to the predicament we 
find ourselves in having abjectly to depend upon the 
four monopolistic Western news agencies for inter- 
national news. Ifthe four agencies were competi- 
tive with each other, we could have preferred one 
over the other to supply the “other version’. We 
are denied such a choice when all the four news 
agencies are found to be on the same side of the 
ideological fence. Thus, the Third World press 
could look in vain for unbiased, balanced informa- 
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tion on critical international political developments. 
We have to lump it. 

Being a monopoly, the Western news agencies 
could afford to be impervious to the grievances of 
the Third World press against their news services. 
For example, the Associated Press of America made 
it known some five years ago that they were in news 
business to serve their masters, the American news- 
papers; and that it was not a viable proposition for 
them to cater for the special requirements of the 
Third World press, from whom they earned Jess 
than one per cent of their revenue and expended five 
per cent of it on the effort. 

But why don’t the Third World countries set up 
their own alternative international news agency? 

That is however easier said than done. The Third 
World countries, individually or collectively, just do 
not haye either the financial or the technical re- 
sources to operate a full-fledged competitive inter- 
national news agency, apart from the fact that the 
Third World lack journalistic skills on the scale 
demanded by international news operations. 

News agencies, unlike newspapers, have no adver- 
tisement revenue and have to depend entirely on the 
subscriptions collected from their client-newspapers. 
News agencies seldom make profits. Even the more 
resourceful European news agencies have had to be 
substantially subsidised by their respective govern- 
ments. This was true of pre-Second World War 
Reuter of Britain. and of France’s AFP even today. 

If we did find the capital to finance an inter- 
national news agency, capturing a world-wide mar- 
ket of buyers of its news service is yet another 
matter. Britain’s Reuter and France’s AFP had had 
the advantage of a “‘captive’’ clientele in the colonial 
press in their vast empires. If large-scale capital 
was all that was needed, West Germany and Japan 
would have dominated the world with their agencies. 

Besides having to maintain a central headquarters 
with a high-powered central news desk and regional 
offices and bureaus, a Third World international 
news agency will have to field scores of foreign 
correspondents all over the globe — each costing 
US $ 150,000 per year, besides paying colossal cable 
tolls. The realities render the proposition of the 
Third World launching their own international news 
agency impracticable. 

What then are the options before us? Not throw- 
ing up the sponge and resigning ourselves to the 
situation. We have to make an all-out effort to get 
NWICO implemented while keeping pressure on the 
Western news agencies to give us a fair deal, At the 
same.time, we must expand the activities of the 
Nonaligned News Pool and the regional news ex- 
change systems. 

Such an effort has to be backed up by an upto- 
date transmission technology as well as large-scale 
journalistic training facilities to supply the requisite 
skilled journalistic personnel to operate the network 
efficiently and competitively. 

- To this end, Nonaligned Movement would do well 
to appoint a committee of experts to look into the 
present functioning of the Pool with a view to elimi- 
nating its shortcomings and examining its potential- 

(Contd. on page 27) 
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Social Legislation and Police 
G. SREENIVAS REDDY and M. GOPINATH REDDY 


Goca legislation is a term used to denote a 
collection of social norms created on the initia- 
tive of a competent legislative agency. 

These norms are generally directed towards fulfil- 
ment of desired social goals, which among others, 
include raising social status of individuals or groups 
belonging to underprivileged and neglected segments 
of the society. Social legislation besides seeking to 
bring about reforms in the working of social institu- 
` tions and improvements in social relations enables 
action by the State and its executive instrumenta- 
lities to prevent social ill-health and to preserve and 
promote social health. 

Social legislation is a relatively new experience 
for India. Traditionally, India relied largely on 
forms of social control other than law, particularly 
on the extended family and social pressure exerted 
through elders in a close-knit community. (Mehren, 
Taylor Von, “Law and Legal institutions in India’, 
Harvard Law Review, Vol 78, p 1181). 

In fact, the traditional social and economic 
patterns being stable the country in the past did not 
require a nationally functional legal system (ibid). 
It was only during the British period, that for the 
first time, supremacy of law in social matters was 
established. The century and half of the British rule 
witnessed numerous enactments on diverse social 
issues like abolition of suttee; prevention of exploita- 
tion of children and women; abolition of disabilities 
arising out of caste conversion; humanisation of the 
institution of marriage; control of charities and 
charitable institutions; labour relations and agrarian 
relief. (Wad, SB, “Social Legislation” in Encyclo- 
paedia of Social Work in India, Publications Divi- 
sion, Government of India, 1968, p 254-255). 

The post-colonial era is marked by mutation in 
the philosophy of law from its earlier mould of 
preservation of sosial order to that of an active 
instrument of social change. In India, post-Indepen- 
dence idealism coupled with a growing consciousness 
against oppressive social institutions and practice 
resulted in plethora of laws aimed at their regula- 
tion or abolition. Efforts were also made to bring 
legal provisions up-to-date, to consolidate social 
thinking in some cases and to improve enactments 
already on the statute book in others. 

The Constitution of India, in addition to incor- 
porating a number of provisions of social legislation, 
provided a basis for further legislation to resolve 
several social problems. The social legislation in 
India is in particular, addressed to the wider realisa- 
tion of the Fundamental Rights and the Directive 
Principles of State Policy enshrined in the Constitu- 
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tion and the Human Rights and the Rights of the 
Child promulgated by the United Nations. 

It is difficult to list, let alone deal, with all pieces 
of social legislation in the narrow scope of this 
paper. However, all these laws are addresseed -to. 
some broad social groups which are either victims 
or are vulnerable to one or the other form of abuse 
or exploitation. These broad categories are: Women; 
children and young persons; workers and peasants; 
and Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes and Tribes. : 
The following are important enactments having a 
bearing on the population categories listed above. 

Under theright to equality provisions of the 
Constitution (Articles 14, 15) any discrimination 
against women on grounds of sex is prohibited. 
Further, enactments like the Hindu Marriage Act 
(1955), the Hindu Succession Act (1956), the Hindu 
Widow Remarriage Act (1956), the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and children Act (1956) 
and the Dowry Prohibition Act (1961) have progres- 
sively bettered legal status of women by providing 
for intersex equality as also by incorporating legal 
remedies against abuse of their sex status. 

Article 39 (f) of the Constitution enjoins on the 
State obligation to protect childhood and youth 
from exploitation and moral and mental abandon- 
ment. The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act (1956), the Children Act 
(1960) and the Apprentices Act (1961) are some’, 
important Jaws aimed at fulfilling the above cons- 
titutional stipulation. These legal provisions toge- 
ther seek to protect children and youth from illtreat- 
ment and exploitation and to provide for their 
proper care. 

There area number of Constitutional directives 
and Central and State laws meant for protection and 
welfare of workers. The Indian Trade Unions 
(Amendment) Act of 1960, the Minimum Wages 
Act (1961), the Maternity Benefits Act (1961) and 
the Shops and Establishments Acts of various States 
are notable among laws specifically meant for the 
working class. 

Jagirs and Zamindaries Abolition Acts, Tenancy 
Protection Acts and Agricultural Land Ceiling 
Acts passed by various State Governments have 
sought to protect the peasants and for realising an 
egalitarian agrarian structure. 

Protection of Civil Rights Act (1955), the Tribal | 
Areas Regulation Act and the Bonded Labour 
(Abolition) Act of 1976 are meant for socio-econo- 
mic amelioration and uplift of backward classes of 
the society like the SCs and STs. 

Enactments of social legislation may be classified 
into two broad categories depending on their intent 
and thrust. The first category is the proscriptive 
law which seeks to restrict certain social practices 
and to penalise conduct that is specifically prohibit- 
ed by law. Laws relating to abolition of suttee, 


child marriage restraint, polygamy regulation, dowry 
prohibition and untouchability eradication are exam- 
ples of this kind. . 

In the second category fall permissive or enabling 
laws which enlarge freedom of social action and 
interaction in certain fields and protect the persons 
so acting from any social disability contingent in 
the absence of such laws. Laws pertaining to inter- 
caste marriages and divorce proceedings are of this 


type. 
II 


THe enactment of social legislation by itself is of 

little significance unless followed by effective 
enforcement. The police, as the prime law enforce- 
ment agency of the State, is frequently associated 
with execution of a variety of laws aimed at social 
reforms. Many of these laws provide for wide 
powers of supervision, search, seizure, inspection, 
regulation and prosecution to police. This role of 
the police as also its primary charge of protection 
of life and property has come under close scrutiny 
of a demanding public in the recent times. 

Doubts have often been expressed by general 
public and expert bodies on the competence, inte- 
grity and impartiality of the police in discharging 
their role freely and fairly. The National Police 
Commission felt that the police, in public estimate, 
appear as an agency more to realise objects of the 
ruling party than an impartial and independent 
agency for enforcing laws: (The National Police 
Commission First Report, Para 1.1.) 

Justice Krishna Iyer went to the extent of saying 
‘Policing as done today is an illusion’. He further 
observed that there ‘is lack of physical and mental 
mobility and obsolescence in methods on the part 
of the police force, inadequacy in numbers, in orien- 
tation courses, in equipment and specialists, a 
burden of unpalatable tradition in public relations 
and hierarchical allegiance, deployment of personnel 
on Moghul irrelevance such as VIP duty and the 
like, apathy and agony thanks to the neglect of 
basic needs of policemen and functional suffocation 
because of mistrust by the Code, the Court and the 
Community’. (Krishna Iyer, VR, ‘Perspectives on 
Criminology”, Law and Social Change, New Delhi, 
Allied, 1980, p. 150). 

In the face of these charges against the police it is 
pertinent to look at some of the reasons for its 
failure in serving as an instrument for social change. 
One basic assumption for the failure of the police is 
that as an ‘oppressive arm of the state’ the primary 
role of the police is essentially one of preserving 
status quo and not one of actuating social change. 
As such the police is ill-equipped to effectively 
enforce social legislation that is invariably change 
oriented. 


* 


Further, it is also held that in a class divided ` 


society as the one in India, the State represents 
interésts of the privileged class and the social legis- 
lation which ostensibly seeks to improve the lot of 
underprivileged could seldom be implemented with- 
out jeopardising interests of the former. This is 
not to suggest that the ruling class has a blanket 
disinterest in the enforcement of the whole gamut of 
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social legislation. Contrary to it the post-feudal 
British rulers and subsequent pro-capitalist native 
ruling classes have exhibited some interest and acti- 
vity at least in implementing social reforms laws 
that facilitate capitalist production relations. Though 
the above assumptions largely explain general] failure 
of the social legislation there are other important 
reasons which are to be noted in this context. 

The most essential weapon in the armoury of 
police is not the firearm, tear gas, water cannon 
or rubber bullet but confidence and support of the 


‘people on whose behalf the police is supposed to 


function. But what with historical legacy of the 
police having functioned asa ‘force’ of the might 
British Raj or with a behavioural pattern marked by 
rigidity, hardened attitude and suspect integrity, 
the intervention of police in social transactions is 
scarcely welcomed by the community at large. Des- 
pite change in the conception of police from one of 
‘force’ to ‘service’ there is hardly any change in the 
para-military functional orientation of the police. 
So much so even today the picture of a policeman 
conjured by the common man is still that of an un- 
social, awe-inspiring, arm-weilding muscle-man. 

To compound this problem, the implementation 
of.many social reform laws, which people at large 
are not yet prepared to accept, are thrust on the ill- 
equipped and ill-famed shoulders of the police. At- 
tempts to legislate social changes without a prior 
value change in the society would lead, as it did, to 
the use of authority and coercive power of the state 
through the mechanism of police. This resulted in 
a big gulf between precept and practice of social 
legislation on one hand and generation of social 
hatred towards police on the other. 

Considering these issues the National Police 
Commission in its Fourth Report suggested that 
‘the police may not be looked at as a primary 
instrument of social change’ (para 32.7). Further, 
it felt that their association in the enforcement of 
social legislation has to be given a fresh look. It has 
categorised social legislation under five groups 
depending on the consideration of the degree to 
which the role of the police in their enforcement is 
desirable. 

The first group would cover laws regulating social 
Institution like marriage, divorce, adoption, inheri- 
tence, etc. in whose enforcement police should not 
have any role whatsoever. It should be left to the 
affected parties to take matters direct to courts and 
get their disputes resolved through adjudication. 

The second group includes enactments dealing 
with social problems like dowry, discrimination 
against women, begging, vagrancy and like. Here 
the enforcement role of the police should be limited 
to aspects of public order restoration and crime 
prevention only. For example, if there is a law pro- 
hibiting begging in specified places, police should 
have the powers to enforce the relevent provision, 
solely from the point of view of maintaining public 
order at these places. 

The third category of laws are those aiming at the 
promotion of health of the people in general and 
prohibiting consumption of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs injurious to health, in particular. The offences 
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specifically involving commercially organised activi- 
ties or causing disturbance to public order under 
these laws, should be made fully cognizable by the 
police. The offences which do not have any such 
angle but involve conduct of individuals without 
creating any public order situation may be made 
cognisable by the police contingent only on a speci- 
fic complaint from a person alleging annoyance or 
injury caused to him on account of such conduct. 

In the fourth group would fall legal provisions 
seeking to prohibit or regulate pastimes, such as 
gambling and lotteries, that are likely to be detri- 
mental to the earning of the poor and result in 
drain of their meagre financial resources. Police 
cognisability of offences under these laws should be 
limited to cases which have a public order aspect 
and the rest have to be treated as cognisable only 
on a specific complaint from affected parties. l 

The last category would include statutes meant 
for protection from exploitation and rehabilitation 
of the weaker and the handicapped sections of the 
society. Protection of Civil Rights Act and Sup- 
pression of Immoral Traffict Act are examples of 
laws belonging to this category. Offences under 
these laws should be made cognisable and the police 
should have full powers for enforcing them. 

Appropriate amendments to several enactments of 
social legislation are necessary to implement the 
above suggestions. For this purpose different social 
laws have to be individually examined further, to 
incorporate the logic of above proposals in the en- 
forcement of social legislation. 

Elitist socio-economic background of the police 
personnel, particularly at the higher echelons of the 
centralised police establishment, is another cause 
for its failure in implementing social reform laws 
meant for helping the poor. Particularly notice- 
able is the growing hold of the rural landed interests 
in the crucial layers of police hierarchy in the recent 
times. This ascendency of landed interests has 
made enforcement of agrarian reform laws and 
tackling the ensuing rural unrest increasingly pro- 
blematic. Unless something is done to inject a 
broader class basis to the police set-up or to decent- 
ralise its power structure down to levels represent- 


ing a wider caste-class configuration it may be 
difficult to secure a modicum of improvement in 
enforcement of crucial pieces of social legislation 
like land ceilings and minimum wage laws. 

Lack of knowledge of social legislation, especially 
of its vital provisions relating to enforcement, has 
been another factor inhibiting effectiveness of the 
police. In the absence of proper knowledge of legal 
provisions many charges instituted by the Police are 
ill-framed thereby leading to subsequent dismissal 
of a large number of them by the courts. A corres- 
ponding ignorance among the general public about 
many useful provisions of social legislation is dis- 
abling them from deriving intended benefits. There 
is imperative need to mount vigourous publicity and 
educational drives to effect wider dissemination of 
contents of these laws. As far as people are con- 
cerned, the mere knowledge about laws may not be 
a sufficient condition for benefiting from them. 
There is even greater need to organise the poor. 

Then there are more basic problems like religious 
obscurtantism, fear of political elite about positive 
intervention in sensitive social issues, loopholes in 
the laws themselves etc, which constrain the impie- 
mentation of social legislation in significant ways. 
Thus, the role of police can’t be singled out. 

In the ultimate analysis the police represents the 
oppressive dimension of the state power more 
geared to maintaining the existing order than 
actuating social change. As such it is a misplaced 
hope to expect the police to act as an ideal agency 
for realising goals of social legislation. However, 
what must be done has to be done to build the poten- 
tial of police to discharge its role in enforcing the 
social legislation in the present socio-economic dis- 
pensation. While doing this it should not be lost 
sight of that the final goal of social legislation is the 
realisation of an egalitarian value structure. This 
objective can seldom be achieved, as is amply proved 
by history, without changes in production relations 
preceding it. A broad-based movement of the work- 
ing people to replace the highly skewed structural 
basis of the Indian society thus emerges as the 
imperative condition for making social legislation 
effective and purposeful 
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SECOND REPORT OF ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 


. The Economie Advisory Council has recently submitted this Report to the Prime Minister who 
' | has sent copies of it to the Chief Ministers of the States for careful consideration and necessary 


action. 
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This is the second report prepared by the Council. Its first report on Indian Economy: Vital 
Urgent Issues was submitted in May 1983 (published in Mainstream, June 11, 1983). 


Apart.from this second report which was ‘drafted sometime ago, the Council has recently 
submitted tothe Prime Minister a note embodying its views on some important aspects of the 
present state of the economy and on the priorities need to be set before the Seventh Plan. This note 
being confidential is not being published here. However the main points of this note have been made 

| known by the Government spokesman; a commentary based on that briefing is to be found elsewhere 


in.this issue of Mainstream. 


The Economic Advisory Council which was set up by the Prime Minister in February 1983, 
consists of Professor Sukhamoy Chakravarty (Chairman); Dr K.N. Raj; Dr Manmohan Singh; 


Professor C.H. Hanumantha Rao; and Professor A.M. Khusro. 


— Editor 





JS the current preoccupation with issues relating to 

Centre-State relations there is`a danger that a 
closely related set of issues concerning decentralis- 
ation below the State level may be either overlooked 
or postponed. for later consideration. 

The two sets of issues need to be viewed together 
and solutions found that are not only consistent 
with each other but mutually reinforcing. Many 
States in India are larger than nation states like 
France and Germany (one larger than even Japan) 


in terms of area as well as population, and there- . 


fore even after considerable devolution of power 
from the Centre to the States there would be exces- 
sive centralisation unless a systematic effort is made 
to decentralise much further. Though zilla pari- 
shads (at the district level) and panchayat samitis 
(at the taluk level) have been at work in several 
States, as also gram panchayats at the village level, 
the actua! décentralisation of political and adminis- 


trative authority and the related decentralisation of ' 


economic functions and responsibilities have been so 
far of a limited nature, 

It is necessary however to be very clear what 
precisely are the functional reasons for decentral- 
isation apart from the greater scope it would pro- 


vide for popular participation. The most important 
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of them in the present context in India may be 
listed as follows: 
(a) The present sources of energy are inadequate 
and too costly in general to sustain broad-based 
rural development, particularly when the require- 
ments of higher productivity in agriculture and 
allied industries are taken into account, as also 
the costs of transmission and distribution of 
commercial energy from conventional sources 
such as coal, hydro-electric power and oil. To 
overcome this crucial bottleneck it is essential 
to evolve, according to the conditions in each 
area, appropriate mixes of these sources of com- 
mercial energy with as yet unconventional 
sources such as from wind, animal and plant 
wastes, and-sun. Isolated but significant expe- 
riment within India itself have proved the viabi- 
lity of, community gas plants for generation of 
electricity and production of organic manure in 
each village, as well as of mini-hydel plants, 
depending on the availability of the necessary 
resources in the locality.. Still more promising 
are recent developments in photovoltaics which 
have made it certain that within the next five 
years solar power will become sufficiently econo- 
mical for generation on a decentralised basis for 
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a variety of purposes such as water pumping, 


- jighting,. refrigeration, and desalinisation; the 


+ 
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possibilities this opens up are in fact immense. 
The -diffusion of such knowledge and technique 
for rural development, and building up an ade- 
quate energy base using all available sources, 
require agencies working in close association 
with communities ‘in villages and small towns and 
having at the same time the necessary technical 
and financial support from organisations oriented 
to these objectives. 

(b) Apart from the lack of an adequate energy 
base, an important reason why a high proportion 
of the rural population remains largely untouch- 
ed by the processes of development is that they 
live in very small villages, often with less than a 
thousand inhabitants, separated by considerable 
distance from each other as well as urban areas. 
This effects adversely the prices they aré able to 
secure for their products, the stimulus to pro- 
duce for larger markets, the availability of the 
required inputs, and the viability of the edu- 
cational and health centres essential for meeting 
their requirements. Linkages have therefore to 
be built up between such dispersed rural settle- 
ments, as well as between them and adjacent 
small towns, through appropriately’ located infra-- 


structural investments as in feeder roads, im- - 


proved transport, storage and marketing facili- 
ties, and various welfare and service centres. 
This is best done taking into account the condi- 
tions in each locality, the résources that can be 
raised locally, and the priorities as pcrceived by 
the people concerned. 

(c) The soil, the topography and other agro- 
climatic conditions vary so greatly within each 
State that programmes for raising agricultural 
productivity call for considerable experimenta- 
tion adaptation and flexibility according to the 
environment in each region and sub-region. This 
is seldom achieved when the programmes are 
formulated at the State level and implemented 
through a multiplicity of departments function- 
ing on the basis of directives from above. 

(d) Additionally, the problems posed by private 
ownership of land, fragmentation of holdings, 
and distribution of available water are so com- 
plex in character that efficient land and water 
management can be achieved only through social 
processes at the village level. While this may 
often be possible only among limited number of 
households at a time, brought together by either 
the compulsions of a particular area in which 
they have adjoining holdings or by kinship ties, 
it should be ‘possible to-achieve much more by 
building up appropriate social institutions and 
customs with the full involvement of local com- 


‘munities. 


(e) In the absence of a comprehensive approach 
to rural development incorporating these various 
dimensions a high proportion of the expenditure 
now being incurred on such devolopment is pro- , 
ving infructous; when the need for raising pro- 
ductivity is also ignored or over-looked, in many 
‘beneficiary oriented’ programmes, the propor- 


tion of such infructuous expenditure tends to be 
even larger. 

„A decentralised system of development planning 
and implementation adequate for performing the 
functions indicated above has to be multi-tiered and 
not only have at its disposal the necessary technical 
expertise and administrative personnel but offer 
sufficient scope for the active involvement of politi- 
cal and social -forces at appropriate levels. Some 
progress has been made in this direction over the 
last decade, through panchayati raj institutions and 
formulation of schemes for implementation at the 
block and district levels, but the organisational 
framework now existing even in the states where. 
most progress has been made in this respect has 
some very serious limitations, 

The most obvious of them on the administrative 
plane has been highlighted in a report of the 
National Committee on the Development of Back- 


` ward Areas (usually referred to as the Sivaraman 


Committee): 


Ever since the days of the community development move- 
ment, the country has been talking of a coordination 
machinery/rural development. The Block Development 
Officer was the coordinator at the block level. As a general 
feature, the Collector was the administrative coordinator 
at the district level. In the present set-up at the district 
level, there is no single organisation coordinating the work 
of different district level offices in different departments 
and non-official agencies which are working independently 
and in isolation. Multiple offices for different fields of 
development like crops, land improvement, soil conserva- 
tion, minor irrigation, major and medium irrigation, 
animal husbandry, village level and small scale industries, 
training of artisans, etc. and other pogrammes with co- 
terminous jurisdiction make the task of co-ordination at 
the field level rather onerous. Duplication of work has 
been observed Sometimes between the staff appointed 
under different schemes in the same departments. It has 
also been observed that there are similar types of schemes 
run concurrently by different departments resulting in 
overlapping and duplication of work. For instance, 
departments of minor irrigation, state electricity boards, 
state ground water boards, land development banks and 
agro-industries corporations could all be concerned with 
the digging of tube-wells, grant of loans for the purpose 
and energisation and maintenance. Thus there are too 
many parallel and vertical lines of control without any hori- 
zontal linkage resulting in high degree of centralisation at 
_ the head office.’’ (Italics added). , 


Consequently, even schemes explicitly meant 
to promote decentralisation and an` integrated 
approach to development at the block level, such as 
the Integrated Rural Development (IRDP), are in 
practice designed in the state capital by, individual 
departments ina manner that precludes in effect 
both decentralisation. and integrated development. 
The execution of such schemes is also done separa- 
tely by the concerned functionaries in each depart- 
ment on the basis of directives from above, with 
very limited interaction (if at all) with the function- 
aries of other departments operating at the same 
level. 

. What passes now for decentralised agricultural 
and rural development is therefore primarily distri- 
bution of funds through governmental agencies and - 
financial institutions at the block level, for purposes 
such as acquisition. of milch animals and bullock 
carts or purchase of fertilisers and digging of wells. 
This is a relatively simple task for the administrative 


> 


and technical personnel as now organised at the 
district and block levels, since it calls for very little 


-collaborative effort and the funds made available - 


can be distributed by the block development officers 
(BDOs) on the basis of guidance provided separately 


.- by the personnel belonging to different departments. 


However, since such outlays are not designed as 
part of a more broadly conceived programme for 
raising productivity and broadening markets in the 
area in which the beneficiaries are located, they fail 
to have a significant impact on overall development 
and (as indicated earlier) a high proportion of the 
expenditure incurred tends to be itself infructuous. 

The “many parallel and vertical lines of control” 
at the district and block levels, which now come in 
` the way of a more integrated approach to decentra- 
lised development, reflect not only the hierarchical 
structure of the departments and agencies concerned 
and their tendency to be insular but the channels 
through which the available funds are allocated and 
distributed and the locus of political and adminis- 
trative authority as now exercised. Funds for “Plan” 
and “‘non-plan’ requirements are allocated in the 
budget to individual departments at the State level 
and, since control over the use of these funds is also: 
exercised by them, it is naturally the particular 
departmental views held at this level that tend to 
prevail. Without therefore some substantial changes 
- in this organisational structure, offering greater 
scope for exercise of authority and discretion at 
lower.levels and also making it possible to extend 
strong political, administrative and financial support 
for building horizontal linkages at these levels, it is 
doubtful whether development planning and imple- 
mentation can be decentralised effectively to any 
significant degree. 

There are obviously many ways in which such 
restructuring could be visualised, depending above 
all on the degree of political decentralisation con- 
sidered desirable and feasible. The most practical 
course to adopt may be however to proceed from 
the panchayati raj institutions that have already 
found wide acceptance among the States, consider 
how an operationally effective system of decentra- 
lised development planning and implementation 
could be built within this framework, and identify 
the minimum changes that need to be made in the 
political and administrative (including funding) 
arrangements in the States for helping to evolve such 
a system. This is the basis on which the proposals 
outlined in this note are being made. 

A development block, co-terminus with the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of ,a panchayat samiti, is an 
appropriately sized unit for framing and implement- 
ing most of the programmes required at the field 
level for the development of agriculture and related 
activities. With a population of around one hundred 
thousand persons on the average neither the number 
of households involved nor the area covered is too 
large, particularly for schemes of land improvement 
and consolidation, minor irrigation, construction of 
field channels and drains for water management, 
livestock improvement, veterinary care, social 
forestry, village roads, cooperative storage and 
marketing, extension services and the like. 
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However, such block level planning can help to 
accelerate agricultural growth and rural development 
only if (a) it is strongly focussed on the feasible 
improvements in land and water management in 
each locality (taking into account the nature of 
terrain and soil, the pattern of rainfall, the potential 
for securing additional supplies of water from sub- 
soil sources and/or from surface irrigation and the 
fertiliser and moisture requirements of alternative 
cropping patterns and intensities of cropping); (b) 
the scope for development of animal husbandry, 
social forestry, bio-gas, organic manure, etc. is 
explored along with the prospects for such improve- 
ments in land and water management; and (c) it 
‘becomes possible thereby to formulate and imple- 
ment a variety of schemes that are mutually suppor- 
tive. This is therefore the level at which decentralis- 
ed development planning needs to be strengthened 
most; but it implies in turn the availability of<a 
fairly wide range of technical expertise for these 
tasks, and above all adequate coordination and 
interaction among such personel placed at the block 
and district level. 

Apart from framing and implementing program- 
mes for raising productivity in agriculture and 
related activities decentralised. planning is required 


_also for (a) strengthening the linkages between 


villages and towns through infrastructural invest- 
ments such as in feeder roads, transport, storage 
and marketing facilities, and energy generation and 
distribution, and (b) building up networks of edu- 
cational, health and technical training facilities for 
catering to the needs of rural and small urban com- 
munities. 

These tasks require taking into account differences 
in agro-climatic conditions, topography, spatial 
dispersal and density of human habitation, the level 
of economic and social development already reached, 
as well as various other factors specific to each 
region And locality including the relative priorities 
attached to them by the people concerned. Though 
a district (with a population of 1 to 2 million) may 
be too small a unit for this entire range of responsi- 
bilities to be left to development planning at this 
level, there is no doubt that many of the things to 
be done can in fact be taken up at this level through 
agencies that are familiar with local conditions and 
requirements, 

Such tasks must be therefore explicitly incorporat- 
ed in district planning, additionally to those involv- 
ed in the coordination and servicing of development 
activities at the block level. 

At the same time, a district could be too small 
unit for planning some of the infrastructural facili- 
ties required for decentralised development (such as 
generation of energy from conventional commercial 


sources and deveiopment of certain kinds of com- 


munication facilities), and even for making adequate 
use of some of the higher technical personnel need- 
ed for particular tasks at this level. 

There is therefore some danger in placing the 
district at the apex of decentralised planning 


‘ conceived along the lines indicated above. To avoid 


such danger, and to ensure that such decentralised 
development planning receives adequate support 
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from political forces at all levels, there is a strong 
case for introducing an intermediate tier of execu- 
tive authority (between the district and state-level) 
for developmental purposes. Our proposal is. that 
this bedone at the level of a cluster ‘of, say, four 
districts on the average, large enough to provide 
some of the advantages of scale where they are 
essential and yet not so large as to lose the advan- 
tages that come from compactness and easy accessi- 
bility. (If an upper limit is set in terms of popula: 
-tion, say 10 million, such a cluster would have 
within it no more than about 100 development 
blocks). 

Such development divisions will have some degree 
‘of homogeneity for purposes of planning, parti- 
cularly in regard to agriculture if they are in each 
case constituted of contiguous districts falling with- 
in the same agro-climatic region. Though the 
National Sample Survey has demarcated a larger 
number of agro-climatic regions in the country, 
‘several within each state, most of them are still too 
- large to be treated a co-terminus with development 
divisions. However, such regions can be split into 
two or more divisions on the basis of, criteria such 
as population, area, and accessibility. In this way 
‘a number of development divisions may be consti- 
tuted in each state as indicated below: 








State : Number of agro- Number of proposed 
climatic regions development divisions - 
(NSS) (approx) ` 
Andhra Pradesh l 3 6 
Assam’ 2 3, 
Bihar 3 8 
Gujarat 3 5 
Haryana a 2 2 
Jammu & Kashmir 3 3 
Karnataka 4 6 
Madhya’ Pradesh 5 8° 
Kerala 2 3 
Maharashtra 6 9 
‘Orissa 3 3 
Punjab 2 3 
Rajasthan 4 6 
Tamil Nadu 3 6 
Uttar Pradesh 5 d3 
West Bengal - 3 ' 6 
55 94 


~ 





Decentralisation of development planning and 
administration within states could then take the 
form of devolution of specified functions to divi- 
sional development authorities (DDAs) constituted 
for the purpose and through them to zilla parishads 
and panchayat samitis. To ensure that such decen- 
tralised planning receives adequate political, techni- 


cal and financial support the following specific - 


provisions may be made: 


(a) Each DDA has at the political level a` 


Policy Planning Council consisting of. some 
representatives from the state cabinet, the state 


legislature, the concerned zilla parishads, and’ 


the panchayat samitis. l 

(b) Each DDA has also a Programme Executive 
Council consisting of a divisional development 
commissioner (selected from among the most 
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able and experienced officers available to the 
state), the heads of. administration in each of 
the districts within the division, senior repre- 
. sentatives from the concerned departments at. 
the state level, and technical personnel from: 
relevant public corporations and financial insti- 
tutions (such as state groundwater board, agro- 
industries corporation, and lead banks). As 
the chief executive of the DDA, the divisional 
development commissioner would be the execu- 
tive secretary of the Policy. Planning Council, 
and chairman of the Programme Executive 
Council, with adequate powers to give directives 
to the administrative and technical personnel 
located at the district and block levels. . 
(c) Not less than a third of the funds available 
for ‘plan’ outlays at the state level is directly 
assigned to the DDAs in the state budget - 
(without being routed through individual depart- 
ments), the allocation of these funds among the 
different divisions being made according. to 
some formula (based perhaps on the recom- 
mendations of a finance commission). These 
funds. may be supplemented by funds made 
‘available by the Central government (earmarked 
for particular schemes sponsored or supported ` 
by it at the divisional, ‘district or block levels), . 
. as also by such financial support that schemes 
formulated at these levels are able to attract 
from organisations such as the rural electrifica- 
tion corporation, the warehousing’ corporations, 
the national cooperative development corpora- 
tion, and specialised financial institutions. 
Only the broad design of the proposed orga- 
nisational structure is outlined here, as it is this 
that matters at this stage and the details may be 
left to the states to be worked out. A few obser- 
vations may however be made on how we visualise’ 
the working of the system. ) 
In the first place, no net additions to the per- 
sonnel available at the state level may be necessary 
for the proposed decentralisation of planning, as 
there has been already considerable expansion in 
personnel over the last decade at this level and 
only their redeployment may be required. How to 


redeploy the available personnel (whether they are 


supported by ‘Plan’ funds or the non-Plan seg- 
ment of the budget) and ensure. their coordinated 
functioning in support of the developmental pro- 
grammes at the block and district levels, would be | 


‘in fact one of the major tasks of each divisional] 


development authority. 

Secondly, since the main thrust of decentralisation 
has to be at the block and district levels,, the divi- 
sional development authority (DDA) need only 
formulate the policies to be followed in the light- 
of the conditions in each division, allocate the 
available funds, and provide the ~necessary co- 
ordination of personnel and technical guidance; in 


conformity with this approach, each DDA will 


function primarily through the personnel available 
at the block and district levels and would require 
additionally only some high ‘level technical exper- ` 
tise for specific guidance and help being given where 
necessary. £ 7 


* 
` 4 


All this means however that important changes 
would be required in the functioning of develop- 
ment administration at the district and block levels, 
and some consequential changes in its structure. 
For instance, since block development officers do 
‘not command: now the authority they need to have 
for effective coordination of the available per- 
sonnel at this level, and the heads of administra- 
tion in the district tend to be preoccupied with 
other problems (such as the maintenance of law 
and order), it may be essential to introduce a new 
cadre of assistant development commissioners in 
each district for giving effective support to develop- 
mental activities at the block level and more 
generally to assist the heads of administration in 
the tasks of coordination at the district level. But 
these are again matters of detail that could be left 
to be settled later. : l 

While the case for organisational changes in 
administration of the kind outlined above is strong 
there is no doubt that their ultimate impact will 
depend toa large extent on the kind of political 
and social forces that are able to gain command. 
Some safeguards could of course be built into the 
system to prevent decentralised development plan- 
ning being used to serve the limited interests o 
propertied classes at these levels. 

Since the outcome will depend to a large extent 
on the balance of social and political forces in each 
State, it is difficult to offer any specific suggestions 
` here except that (a) the methods adopted for the 
formulation and implementation of programmes at 
the block and district levels must be such as would 
broaden the scope for the active involvement of 
voluntary organisations with them; and (b) in so far 
as elections are essential element in determining the 
political representation in panchayat sammitis and 
` zilla parishads it might be preferable to base them 
on the principle of proportional representation. 

Given the necessary political orientation and sup- 
porta fairly clear and consistent strategy of deve- 
lopment can be built into decentralised planning in 
the country within a broadly conceived framework 
' as outlined above. l l 

In agriculture the main focus of attention will 
have to be the farmers with small and marginal 
holdings, since it is they who have the greatest 
difficulty in mobilising: resources and raising pro- 
ductivity. For those with little or no land the stress 
could be on increasing employment opportunities 
in activities related to agriculture such as animal 
husbandry as well as through special work pro- 
grammes (like the ‘food for work’ programmes) 
related to schemes for intensive agricultural deve- 
lopment and infrastructural investments at the 
block level. 

Thus the means of promoting increases in produc- 
tivity as well as employment would be primarily 
through integrated programmes for improvements 
in land and water-management, in cropping patterns 
and agricultural practices, and in the rearing and 
use of livestock, as well as through development of 
~ social forestry, energy sources, transport, storage, 
and communications. While there. may still be 
some need for extending financial assistance to 
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individual families belonging to particularly de- 
prived communities, even such assistance will have 
to be integrated with a package of physical prog- 


rammes of this kind in order to be effective. 


As agricultural productivity and rural income 
Increase on a broad front, other activities such as 
marketing can be expected to expand more rapidly. 
There could also develop adequate demand for 
various manufactured products for sustaining small 
and medium scale industries in adjacent urban and 
semi-urban areas. Inadequate sources of cheap 
energy and lack of other infrastructural facilities 
have been to a large extent responsible for migra- 
tion of labour to larger towns and cities in search 
of secondary and tertiary employment, but the pros- 
pects of solar power becoming sufficiently economi- 
cal for generation of power have helped to improve 
the prospects for a. more decentralised pattern of 
development. 

The main objective of decentralised development 
planning should be in fact to visualise these possibi- 
lities concretely within each region and sub-region 
in a systematic and practical manner, help build up 
the infrastructural facilities required, and assist in 
every way the changes in technology and organis- 
ation that are needed for a broad-based processes 
of economic and social transformation. Political 
activity in the country will also gain purposivencss 
and focus to the extent that it is attracted to and 
gets identified with the larger social and economic 
goals of decentralised development. O 
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Law, Justice and the Underprivileged 


P.N. BHAGWATI 


HE subject of unorganised rural labour is an 
extremely important one, affecting as it does a 
large section of the population in the country. 

The large. majority of our people live in rural 
areas and rural Jabour constitutes about 80 per cent 
of the total labour force. The urban labour is, to a 
large extent, organised, because it is concentrated 
in identifiable pockets and it is easy to organise it. 
This is particularly true of industrial labour which 
is, by and large, well organised as a result of trade 
union movement. 

But rural labour is mostly unorganised and sub- 
jected to massive exploitation and injustice. The real 
problem is how to end this exploitation and injustice 
to unorganised rural labour? The problems which 


the rural labour faces are almost entirely problems - 


arising from poverty, ignorance and illiteracy. They 
are symptomatic of a feudal, traditional, status 
oriented, in-egalitarian and economically backward 
society marked by extreme poverty of large masses 
of -people and intolerable social and economic 
inequalities. 

Our Constitution proclaims equality before the 
law but to the large millions of our people, equality 
before the law has remained merely a-myth or an 
illusion. There can be no real equality before law 
unless it is based on social and economic equality 


but, unfortunately, in- our rural.areas, paternalism. 


and not equalitarianism is the dominant attitude 
and a poor man is either your dependent or your. 
enemy but never an independent, conscious and 
assertive individual, and hence legal equality has 
remained merely a paper declaration. The rural 
labour is afflicted by stark poverty and one has not 
to go very far from Delhi in order to see under what 
inhuman conditions the rural labour lives and 
works. If only you go to the stone quarries in 
Faridabad near one of the most popular holiday 
resorts of the Government of Haryana, you will. 
find stone «quarry wotkers living in hovels hardly 
4 ft high with roofs made of straw which gives no 
protection against sun and rain and which one can 
enter only by going on one’s knees and where these 
poor inhumans live herded together without any 
. wholesome food or.clean drinking water and breathe 
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heavily dust-laden air sufficient to infect the lungs 
with tuberculosis. 

If you go to the rural areas in some of the States— 
I need not mention their names—you will find land- 
less labourers slaving for their masters from morning 
till night and receiving a pittance for the work done 
by them, with their souls and bodies mortgaged -to 
their employers. Unfortunately such places abound 
in some parts of the country and at these places you 
come face to face with stark naked poverty. 

Poverty is the greatest injustice from which the 
poor suffer and it is a source of manifold problems 
such as ignorance and illiteracy and helplessness and 
despair which in their turn give birth to innumerable 
kinds of injustices to the poor. There is no escape 
for them from their poverty and its concomitant 
injustices, because the socio-economic institutions 
which are responsible for perpetuating their poverty 
and protected by the existing legal system and it is 
very difficult to change the life conditions of the 
rural poor and to ensure them social justice within 
the framework of the existing socio-economic struc- 
ture. The poor are unable on account of their 
poverty to effectively shape the decisions which 
affect their lives. 

The direct consequence of this is that though 
legislation presumably intended for their benefit is 


passed by the legislatures, it does not go far enough 


to méet the needs of the poor, Even where there is 
well-drafted comprehensive legislation such as the. 
Minimum Wages Act, the Contract Labour (Regu- 
lation and Abolition) Act, the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act'and the Inter-State Migrant 


Workmen (Regulation and Condition of Service) 


Act, itis often not properly and effectively imple- 
mented in the interest of the poor and the disadvan- 
taged. Thé implementation of the legislation enacted 
with a view to improving the socio-economic condi-. 
tions of the poor and the down-trodden is many a 
time frustrated and thwarted by the economically 
powerful sections of the community with the result 
that the legislation remains merely a paper tiger 
without teeth and claws. Even the benefits of various 
social and economic rescue programmes initiated by 
the Central and State Governments through admi- 
nistrative measures have not effectively reached the 
poor and weaker sections of the community. Of 
course, when I say this, I do not wish to suggest for 
a moment that all legislative and administrative 
rescue programmes have failed of their purpose on 
account of lack of proper implementation but quite 
afew of these measures have not been effectively 
implemented and.even where they are implemented, 


the benefits have been confined to the upper crust of 
the weaker sections and they have not reached the 
lowliest amongst the low and the weakest amongst 
the week. 

The poor are worsted in their encounters with the 
‘dominant sections not only in the courts but also 
before public authorities. They suffer in the exercise 


of discretionary powers by public officers at the - 


lower levels, because quite a few of these officers, 
hardened by mechanical routine’ and bureaucratic 
rigidity, exercise their powers sometimes indiffe- 
rently, sometimes irresponsibly and sometimes dis- 
honestly regardless of the interest of the poor. There 
. are, of course, a few officers who have a feeling of 
involvement ‘with the misery and suffering of the 
. poor and who are determined, with a sense of dedi- 
cation, to help the poor to resist exploitation and 
injustice and to win their social and economic 
entitlements. I have myself come across a number 
of such dedicated officers. But there are also quite 
a number of officers in the lower echelons of service 
who fail to:exercise their powers for the benefit of 
the poor and sometimes even exercise their powers 
against the poor. There are instances where the 
vested interests, sometimes with political support 
and sometimes without, manage to secure exercise 
of powers by public officials for protection of their 
own interests and perpetuation of oppression and 
exploitation of the poor. The poor on account of 
their poverty and helplessness lack effectiveness and 
control over the conduct of these officers with the 
result that these officers sometimes exercise their 
discretion wrongly against the poor and many a time 
such wrong exercise of discretion goes unnoticed 
and uncorrected, and injustice done to the poor is 
perpetuated. 

The poor also suffer innumerable hardships, 


humiliation and sufferings at the hands of the police’ 


and other public officers. Instances are not unknown 
where complaints by Harijans and Adivasis and 
landless peasants against persons belonging to 
highers castes and rich and powerful landlords or 
contractors are not registered by the police and the 
poor have to continue to suffer injustice silently 
and helplessly. Not only are the economically 
dominant sections of the community provided 
immunity against the law by wrong and unjust 
` exercise of discretion by police and other public 
officials, sometimes out of corrupt motives, sometimes 
on account of political pressures and sometimes on 
account of social or economic alignments. But there 
are instances where at the instance of the social or 
economical powerful persons false cases are filed 
against the rural poor and they are dragged to 
courts every now and then, involving frequent 
visits to.courts, sometimes 30 or 40 miles away and 
entailing untold hardship and suffering. The pro- 
cesses Of law are almost invariably used against the 
poor while the. rich and the powerful go scot free. 
The poor cannot escape feeling that the law is 
meant only to be used against them and the 
wielders of political and economic power are-above 
the law. They find that the law is always taking 
something away from them rather than giving some- 
thing to them: Thelaw which they encounter in 
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‘“law for the poor” 


their day-to-day life is not “law of the poor” but 
which is based upon police 
powers and the presumed right of the society to 
preserve law and order and to protect one class of 
society from another, the rich and the powerful 
against the have-nots and the handicapped. The 
vested interests always look upon the poor as 
potential threats to the, continuance of the social 
and economic order in which they have thrived and 


-prospered and the law is used by them to repel and 
_ eliminate such potential threat from the poor. 


The result is that the poor come to regard law as 
their enemy rather than as their friend. They find 
that the entire social, economic and legal system is 
heavily weighted against them and they writhe in 
helplessness and despair, unable to shape their 
destiny and to change their life conditions. This is 
the situation in which the rural poor find themselves 
and the question is how we are going to help them 
to emerge from this poverty and to become cqual 
participants with others in the fruits of freedom and 
development; how are we going to put an end to 
this inhuman expfoitation of the rural poor and 
ensure social justice to them? 


It is a mandate of our Constitution — a constitu- 
tional imperative— that every person in the country 
whatever be his caste, colour or creed must he 
guaranteed social, economic and political justice. 
Now when I talk of political justice I must makc it 
clear that political justice is not ensured by merely 
conferring the right to vote which is nullified by 
social and economic privilege. The political freedom 
to vote can have no meaning unless it is accompani- 
ed by social and economic freedom based on the 
principle of egalitarianism. 


Indeed political justice cannot be truly achieved 
unless it is founded on the bedrock of social justice 
and when I talk of social justice, I mean both social 
and economic justice. Social justice is that justice 
which is not confined to a fortunate few but takes 
within its compass large millions of people who are 
living.a life of want and destitution, which penetrates 
and destroys inequalities of race, sex, power, posi- 
tion or wealth and which brings about equitable 
distribution of the social, material and political 
resources of the community. This social justice is 
the signature tune of our Constitution. 


' There is an impression in the minds of some law- 
yers and jurists that our Constitution is a neutral 
document meant for every shade of political opinion, 
and this misconception has been nurtured by the 
observations of one or two judges in the early ‘days 
of the Supreme Court and also by some so-called 
eminent jurists. But to my mind this is a grave 
misconception, Our Constitution is not a nonali ign- 
ed charter; it is not a dry, lifeless parchment. It is a 
document with a social purpose and an economic 
mission. It is an instrument heavily weighted in 
favour of the weaker sections of Indian humanity 
and seeks to bring about a new socio-economic 
order based on egalitarianism and social justice, 
But the question is, how are we going to realise 
these constitutional objectives and build a new 
socio-economic structure envisaged in the Constitu- 
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tion where there will be real social and economic 
freedom for all? . 
Since we are a democracy governed by the rule of 
law, whatever change we wish to bring about can 
only be through the process of law and the legal 
process must therefore be utilised for the purpose of 


bringing about change in the life conditions of the. 


poor. There can be no doubt that law properly 
directed can be a potential resource for the rural 
poor. It can be used for various purposes, for exam- 


ple, to claim entitlements provided by the terms ‘of: 


statute law but denied in practice, to expose contra- 
dictions between prevailing exploitative or repelling 
practices and existing principles of law, to denounce 
corrupt, oppressive or lawless administration, .to 
secure redress against the abuse or misuse of power 
by those charged with enforcing law, notably the 
police and public officials, to articulate claims for 
recognition of new rights and demands, to embarass 
and, if necessary harass, those who use’ law for 
palpably unjust and oppressive purposes and to 
préss demands for substantive and ‘procedural legal 
reforms. l ` 

Of course, invocation of law provides no 
assurance that officials, landlords, contractors or 
other targets of complaints will respond with since- 
rity, let alone conform. They may in fact retaliate 
with force. However knowledge of law would help 
the victims of illegal and unjust practices to under- 
stand that they are changed and that they have a 
right to demand a remedy and this kind of know- 
ledge by itself would help to inspire efforts to seek 
some basis of power to control the conduct of the 
wrong-doer. : 

If law is to be used for these purposes —— and for 


these purposes it must be used more and more if we’ 
want to remove thè aversion of the poor to the law. 


and legal processes and to protect them against 
manipulative use of these structures by those with 
status and: power to legitimise oppression and 
exploitation — it will not be enough merely to set 
up a traditional legal service programme. The 
traditional legal service programme suffers from the 
vice of passive acceptance of the fact of poverty and 
looks upon the poor as simply traditional clients 
without money, regards law as a given dictum 
which the lawyer has to accept and work upon, 
treats the poor as beneficiarus under the programme 
rather than participants in it and is confined in its 
operation to problems of corrective justice and is 
blind to problems of distributive justice. It seeks to 
provide legal assistance to the poor on a case-to- 
case basis within the framework of the existing 
socio-economic system and that can never help, 
because it would involve only a symptomatic treat- 
ment of the disease of poverty and. would not elimi- 
nate the institutional causes of poverty. 

Moreover, the traditional legal service programme 
makes legal service available, in response to self- 
defined requests for service, that is, service-explicitly 
requested by the poor arfd therefore it suffers from 
a serious uniformity namely that it accepts the level 
of problem identification, problem assertion and 
relationship to the legal system possessed by the 


poor. It defines legal needs of the poor in precisely ` 
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the terms in which the poor define their own legal 
needs; it regards needs are tantamount to explicit 
demand for service. But this equation is not’ accu- 
rate. It is based on the postulate that all legal need 
of the poor is voiced by demand—a postulate which 
is wholly incorrect. Of course, the traditional legal 
service programme is necessary to help the poor to 
obtain legal representation but it is not enough. It 
has severe limitations. 

What is necessary is to supplement the traditional] 
legal service programme with strategic legal service 
programme. The strategic legal service programme 
aims at prevention and elimination of various kinds 
of injustices which the poor as a class suffer because 
of poverty and endeavours to launch a frontal at-. 
tack on the problem of poverty itself with the ulti- 
mate goal of its eradication from the society. It 


. does not involve merely quantitative extension.of 


traditional legal services to the poor but instead 
requires a qualitative and radical change in the 
whole emphasis, aims and functioning of the legal 
service programme. It involves novel radical, more 
dynamic and multi-dimensional uses of Jaw and the 
legal process and seeks to provide representation to 
groups of social and economic protest. It does not 
regard litigation as playing an important or even 
significant role in.the life of the poor and hence 
refuses to consider the court as a centre of all legal 
activity and is concerned with the problems of the 
poor as a class rather than with the individual prob- 
lems of the poor which may be projected in litiga- 
tion in court. The strategic legal-service programme 
is thus directed towards group-oriented approach to 
the problem of poverty rather than individual-orien- 
ted treatment and basically it is calculated to make 
the poor as class-conscious and powerful, self-reliant 
and capable of using law as a potent weapon for 
various purposes which J have already enumerated. 

_ The strategic legal service programme’ consists of 
creating legal awareness or what may bé described 


‘as promoting legal literacy, for knowledge of their 


rights and entitlements would give to the poor 
strength and confidence to fight and help them to 
avoid needless difficulties which arise from ignorance. 
Legal aid camps can also be arranged as‘part of the 
strategic legal service programme for carrying legal 
services to the door-steps of the rural poor. 

But even these two strategies cannot by them- 
selves be enough to help the poor, to fight against 
exploitation and injustice, oppression and denial of 
rights. The only real and effective strategy which 
a dynamic and activist legal service programme can 
and must adopt is to build up participatory organis- 
ations of the rural poor, what Professor Upendra 
Baxi calls PORPS. Individually the poor lack 
material means and often staying poor, to endure 
drawn-out Jitigation or other proceedings entailing 
recourse to Jaw. Large groups however can ag- 
gregate more financial resources and also provide 
greater confidence and security against threats of 
retaliation—often a real danger in many settings. 

Moreover, by seeking to enforce their legal rights 
through group action people are more likely to gain 
access to legal information and to develop capacities 
to use law instrumentally: It may also be noted, 


™ 


and it is a basic and fundamental truth which must 


_be recognised by all concerned, that the problem of 


poverty of the masses of India cannot be solved un- 
less we have a real participatory democracy, and 


. Unquestionably without organisation and resulting 


power and strength, participatory democracy cannot 
be established. The democratic process cannot be 
successfully utilised for effecting socio-economic 


_ changes unless the vast majority of the people effec- 


tively participate in the political processes of deci- 
sion-making at all levels. But the poor and the 
under-privileged cannot effectively participate in the 
decision-making process unless they are sufficiently 
strong and powerful to be able to assert themselves 
and shape the democratic process in a direction 


beneficial to their interest. This unfortunately is ` 


not possible without radical transformation of the 
existing socio-economic structure, becanse one who 
is socially oppressed and economically a serf cannot 
enjoy political freedom or effectively participate in 
the political processes of decision-making. 

We have thus a curious paradoxical situation. The 
socio-economic revolution is to be brought about 
through the democratic process and this is possible 
only if democracy really becomes genuine particip- 
atory democracy; but the arrival of such democracy 
itself depends upon fundamental institutional 

changes in the socio-economic order. 

We canescape from this paradox and break this 
vicious circle only by organising the rural poor. Let 
it not be forgotten that poverty will not be stopped 
by people who are not poor. If poverty is stopped it 
will be stopped only by poor people. And poor 
people can stop poverty only if they work atit 
together and that can happen only through organis- 


‘ation of the poor. The rural poor have to be organ- 


ised and to become self-reliant. They must be taught 
how to combat exploitation and injustice and to 
fight for their rights and entitlements by using law 
creatively and imaginatively. They must learn the 
skills of using law against their exploiters. 

The traditional welfare approach towards the 
poor cannot help because it is based on the trickle- 
down theory, but economic growth and prosperity 
cannot trickle down because it is effectively blocked 
by the dams of power. Moreover, such a conven- 
tional welfare approach does not enable the poor to 
act on behalf of their own interest, either individu- 
ally or collectively; indeed it often has the opposite 
effect of perpetuating and reinforcing the depen- 
dency and powerlessness of the poor. We must 
therefore help the poor to build up PROPs and 
prepare them for confrontation against the unjust 
practices, unjust rules and unjust institutions and 
help them to fight exploitation and injustice and 
work for basic institutional changes in the social 
and economic forces which tend to make poverty 
self-perpetuating. 

There isa close complementarity between deve- 
loping participatory organisations and developing 
capacities among the rural poor to meet their legal 
needs themselves. I would strongly appeal to con- 
centrate on this strategy of organising the poor and 
making them conscious, powerful and self-reliant 
because to my mind that is the only strategy through 
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which we can ultimately bring abot socio-economic 
change by the process of participatory democracy. 

There is also one very important strategy which 
must be adopted by social action groups and 
PORPs as part of strategic legal service programme 
and it is public interest litigation. Though this new 
kind of litigation has come to be known as public 
interest litigation, I would, with Prof. Upendra 
Baxi, prefer to call it social action litigation. The 
development of social action litigation recognises 
that many of the fundamental problems of poor 
people are in fact group problems rather than indi- 
vidual problems. 

Cappelletti points out that social and economic 
relations have undergone what he calls ‘“‘massifica- 
tion” in the last few decades and “because of the 
““massification” phenomena, human actions and 
relationships assume a collective, rather than a 
merely individual, character: they refer to groups, 
categories and classes of people, rather than to one 
or a few individuals alone.” 

This immediately highlights the problem of locus 
standi or standing in social action litigation. Under 
the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence which we 
have inherited from the British, itis only a person 
to whom a legal injury is caused who can have locus 
standi to move the court for judicial redress; no 
one else can do so on his behalf. This narrow limited 
doctrine of locus standi obviously developed on the 
basis of the recognition of individual rather than 
group tights. But it effectively blocked the problems 
of the poor being brought before the courts, because 
the poor lacked the requisite awareness and asser- 
tiveness to approach the courts for judicial redress 
- the wrongs which were being perpetrated on 
them, 

The Supreme Court therefore in a seminal 
decision reformed its procedural and jurisdictional 
rules relating to locus standi, making it easier for 
social action groups and PORPs to bring social 
action litigation on behalf of the poor. The Supreme 
Court held that where there is a denial of the con- 
stitutional or legal rights of the poor who cannot 
on account of their poverty or disability or socially 
or economically disadvantaged position approach 
courts for vindicating their rights, any member of 
the public or social action group acting bona fide 
can approach the court for judicial redress on behalf 
of the poor and this need not be done by filing a 
regular writ petition through a lawyer but it may be 
done even by addressing a letter toa Judge of the 
Court. 

This innovation has been permitted by the Court, 
because it would be very difficult for a member of 
the public or a social action group in any part of 
this vast country to travel upto the seat of the 
Supreme Court or the High Court and spend its 
own money for the purpose of engaging a lawyer 
and filing a writ petition in the Court and therefore 
such a public spirited individual or social action 
group should be allowed to move the court by just 
writing a letter. 

The portals of the courts have thus been thrown 
open and large numbers of cases have started com- 
ing to the courts for vindicating the rights of the 
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poor. So far the courts had been used only for the 
purpose of vindicating the rights of the wealthy and 
the affluent. It was only these privileged classes 
which were able to approach the courts for protect- 
ing their vested interests. It was only the moneyed 
who had so far had the golden key to unlock the 
doors of justice. But now for the first time the 
doors of the courts have been thrown open to the 
poor and down-trodden, the ignorant and illiterate 
and their cases are coming before the courts as a 
result of new innovative strategies adopted by court. 
It is essential that the courts must become a great 
debating forum where the claims of the poor can be 
agitated and rights which are struggling to be born 
but which are sought to, be stifled before their birth, 
are actualised for the benefits of the weaker sec-. 
tions. Through social action litigation promoted by 
exercise, of what may be called ‘epistolery jurisdic- 
tion’, the legal and judicial process is becoming the 
vehicle for establishing claims and demands of the 
have-nots which are struggling to find expression. 
The large masses of people, poor and downtrodden, 
are to-day for the first time looking up to the 
courts for protecting and defending their interests. 
There:is still unfortunately in our country a few 
lawyers, jurists and men in high position, who 
ostrich-like want to bury their heads in sand and 
refuse to recognise the new change which is taking 
place in the judicial process as a result of public 
interest litigation. Trained in the old British tradi- 
tion of adversary justice and born and brought up 
in an era where the doctrine of laissez faire pre- 
vailed, and with their minds fosssilised and intellect 
suffering from jurisprudential pubescence, they find 
it difficult to reconcile themselves to the new wind 
of change which is roaring down the ancient corri- 
dors. They are intellectually still living in the first 
half of the twentieth Century or perhaps even the 
Nineteenth Century and cannot grow out of that 
mould. They are so much accustomed to treading 
the beaten path that they cannot tolerate any depar- 
ture or change. To them the justicing process. is 
merely an intellectual exercise where judges can dis- 
play. their learning and scholarship: the have- 
nots and the handicapped, the lowly and the lost, 
have no place in their scheme of things. Human 
misery and suffering do not disturb the placidity of 
their mind nor do they cause any wrenching of their 
heart. For them, the goddess of justice is truly 
blind. That is why they always walk on the high- 
way of justice and do not care to look into the bye- 
lanes, forgetting that the highway is paved with 
gold on which only the affluent and the well-to-do 
can walk while the Jarge millions of our people who 
are deprived of the basic necessities of life, who are 
subjected to inhuman exploitation aud who are-deni- 
ed elementary justice, are Janguishing in bye-lanes. 
These unfortunate human beings who are forgot- 
ten in the bye-lanes by these champions of justice 


are also, let it not be forgotten, entitled to justice’ 


and if they do not get it soon, they will one day 
storm the highway and destroy those who claim it 
to be their exclusive right to walk along it. But for- 
tunately, public interest litigation is now bringing 
the problems of the poor and the down-trodden, the 
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deprived and the exploited before the Courts and: 
making justice easily accessible to them. The weaker. 
sections of the people, the disadvantaged segments 
of the community, are now for the first time looking 
upto the courts as their protector against injustice. 
So far the courts had been inaccessible to them and 
had no concern for them, for they were not on the 
highway with blinkers on, the courts refused to look 
in the bye-lanes. But now their problems can be 
brought before the courts and justice ensured to 
them through the strategy of social action litigation. 

A near revolution is taking place in the judicial 
process; notwithstanding the unreasoned criticise of 
a few who live in ivory towers and palatial buildings, 
unmindful of the misery, suffering and exploitation 
of the under-privileged segments of society who 
constitute over fifty per cent of the population of 
this country. Social action litigation has come to 
stay, for it has the support of the large masses of 
people. Now the tide cannot be turned back, though 
King Caunte may so order, not seven but even a’ 
hundred times. Through social action litigation, the 
Court is augmenting its moral base and acquiring 
new legitimacy which it never had before. 

There is only one danger in this strategy of social 
action litigation against which social action groups 
and PORPs must guard themselves, and that is the 
problem of legalism, the obsessive bankering after 
litigation as the answer to every problem which may 
arise and the unquestioning acceptance of the legal. 
answer as the only answer to a problem. Legalism is 
a disease to which social action groups and PORPs ` 
should not fall prey. The consequences of the disease 
may include the false raising of hopes and expecta- 
tions of the people and the substitution of applica- 
tions to courts for grass-roots organisations of the 
poor. We must always remember that social action 
litigation is a necessary and valuable ally in the 
cause of the poor but it cannot be a substitute for 
organisation of the poor, development of com- 
munity legal self-reliance and establishment of effec- 
tive organisational structures through which the 
poor can combat exploitation and injustice, protect 
and defend their interests and secure their rights 
and entitlements. 0 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


We are not merely out to get more money and more 
productjon. We ultimately want better human beings. 
We want our people to have greater opportunities, not 
only from an economic or material point of view but 
at other levels also. We have seen in other countries 
that economic growth by itself does not necessarily 
mean human growth or even national growth. We have 
to keep this in mind and also remember that the growth 
of a nation has little to do with the shouting to be 
heard in the market places and the stock exchanges of 
the country. So, an integrated plan for the economic 
growth of the country, for the growth of the individual, 
for greater opportunities for every individual and for 
the greater freedom of the country, has to be drawn up 
and drawn up within the framework of political demo- 
cracy. Political democracy will only justify itself if it’ 
ultimately succeeds in producing these results. If it 
does not, it will have to yield to some other kind of 
economic or social structure which we may or may not |" 


ike. = 
—Jawaharlal Nehru in Lok Sabha, December 15, 1952 |. . 








Communalism 
on the rise in 
West Bengal | 


DIPTENDU DEY 


TH noteworthy growth of 

extremist organisations in- 
cluding Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh (RSS) and Jamait-I-Islami 
is a subject that can hardly escape 
any careful observer of the West 
Bengal scene. 

RSS which even a few years 
ago was not much in evidence in 
the State barring in the districts 
of Malda and Murshidabad, has 
now 750 branches in this Leftist- 
dominated State. According to 
State Home Department sources, 
RSS is operating in full swing in 
every district of West Bengal, 
barring Darjeeling. The strength 
the militant Hindu organisation 
has built silently over the past 


< few years was in evidence at the 


recent Ekatmata Yagna and 
Ratha Yatra of the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad which had its main 
function held in Calcutta till 
November 16. 

The West Bengal wing of the 
Delhi-based Jamait-I-Islami is 
also stated to have extended its 
units now spread over all the dis- 
tricts of State. Intelligence sour- 
ces saythat the present strength 
of this predominantly fanatic 
Muslim organisation exceeds that 
of RSS in the ratio of 2:1 in this 
State. There are also indications, 
that its followers are now trying 
to persuade their leaders to orga- 
nise a counter-show outmatching 
the Ekatmata Yagna and Ratha 
Yatra. 

The Ekatmata Yagna and 
Ratha Yatra observances in West 
Bengal which were claimed by 
the organisers to be a great 
success witnessed the active 
participation of 5000 RSS volun- 
teers in militant formation. The 
popular response to the Viswa 
Hindu Parishad programmes was 
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whipped up by an elaborate dis- 
play of one lakh of posters and 
distribution of several lakhs of 
leaflets urging unity among 
Hindus. 

An exhibition entitled Maha- 
bharater Pather Disari, a poster 
exhibition whose message was 
that the Muslim had brought 
immense sufferings and troubles 
in the Indian life. Portraits of 
Shivaji, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Vidya- 
sagar, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Khudiram along with the port- 
rait of Shyamaprasad Mukherjee 
and RSS leaders were exhibited 
in this exhibition. The notable 
exceptions in the gallery were the 
portraits of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Drills and para-military para- 
des now form part of the 
RSS training programme in 
different districts. RSS has officers 
training camp in Malda town and 
Habra in 24 Parganas. In Mur- 
shidabad district there is a camp 
of RSS where different ‘teachers’ 
are directed to visit various 
districts to train people ‘who love 
and believe in the philosophy of 
RSS!. It has also been found that 
except in the district of Darjee- 
ling and part of the 24 Parganas, 
RSS has been able to spread its 
tentacles in each district. In the 
northern districts of the State, 
the influence of RSS is ‘more in 
evidence’. 

A spokesman of the State 
government says that RSS collec- 
ted nearly Rs 5 to 7 lakhsin 
Caicutta alone on ‘Guru Purnima’ 
day and collected huge amount 
at various functions held through- 
out the State. 

Both RSS and Jamait-I-Islami 
are financially sound. While the 
Jamait-I-Islami is alleged to be 
financed by some affluent petro- 
dollar sources of the West and 
South-west Asia, RSS is stated to 
be enjoying a lavish backing of 
mostly indigenous influential 
business houses and of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. These 
sources say that the activities of 
RSS has lately been strenthened 
apparently in almost all the 
border districts. Although the 
‘effective strength’ of these orga- 
nisations in respect of manpower 
and arms supplies have not yet 
been precisely assessed they are 


believed to be “supposed to be 
fully capable of carrying on a 
War against one another for 
weeks in some border districts”, 

According to some politica] 
parties, both these extremist 
groups are actually breeding 
tensions in different parts of West 
Bengal. Official sources however, 
do not apprehend any major 
trouble just now but arc not sure 
how long the situation would 
continue to remain peaceful. 

Political observers feel that it 
is their apoliticalisation that has 
helped these questionable orga- 
nisations to grow and play their 
role as communal and rightist 
forces in this State. West 
Bengal, they assert, had enjoyed 
a period of general ‘stability’ un- 
til 1966-67. A new wave of mass 
upsurge had installed in 1967 the 
first United Front government 
which was returned to power 
again in 1969 with a thumping 
majority. This opened up a new 
era. This period—from 1967 to 
1971 has however been christened 
by these observers as of ‘‘unrest 
and search of new orders”, 

In 1972 there had been even 
instances of resorting to arms in 
city and towns to capture power, 
Indirect support was also forth- 
coming from a large number of 
people who were exasperated by 
the armed action of the extremist 
groups during the period of 
1971-72. In the name of politi- 
cal action many innocent pcople 
were killed by a section of 
Naxalites. The Naxalites too in 
turn were brutally killed by the 
police during that period. The 
tension and unrest were set at 
rest with the installations of the 
Congress-I government with CPI 
support in 1972. The CPI-M 
however, faced rough weather 
during the period. 

These observers feel that mili- 
tant movement of students, 
workers and peasantry were 
ebbing from the year 1975 and 
almost a wave of ‘apoliticalisa- 
tion’ has started soon after from 
the year 1980, when the Left 
Front Government led by CPI-M 
celebrated its third anniversary 
in West Bengal. 

West Bengal witnessed massive 
worker's strike wave during the 
period from 1967 to 1971. But 
now when the attacks of em- 
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ployers have intensified manifold 
from all conceivable directions, 
the State is practically free from 
any movement. 

Before 1972, police had to 
remain mostly busy dealing with 
the ‘anti-establishment move- 


ment’ of students of prestigious 
colleges like Presidency and other 
colleges. Really speaking many 
of the students are now interested 





SNIPPET 


The Doctor 
Debagged 


Dr Mahbubul Haq is a house- 
hold name among economists 
in our country. The following 
letter dissecting him appeared 
in the well-known Pakistani 
weekly Viewpoint (Lahore, 
January 5, 1984) under the 
caption, “Why Not Export the 
Doctor?” 


wonder for whose benefit four 

whole pages were taken out in 
the Economist on November 10, 
to place an ‘advertisement 
feature’ extolling — for the most 
part — the financial genuis of 
Dr Mahbubul Haq. These things 
cost the sky. A few years ago, 
the previous Government (as it is 
now remembered) put a ban on 
such wastage of public funds. 
However, like all things good and 
bad done by the ‘previous govern- 
ment’ this, too, has been over- 
turned. 

The ‘feature’ is headlined 
‘From Turnaround to Takeoff’: 
a description more suited to a 
piece on aviation than develop- 
ment planning. The ‘top’ announ- 
ces grandiloquently: ‘‘Objective 
Realism: Deregulation, Economic 
Liberlisation and Social Justice 
in Pakistan’s Sixth Five Year 
Pian”. What follows is the kind 
of mush turncoat economists and 
dehydrated bureaucrats are justly 
famous for. Figures followed by 
more figures with a liberal gar- 
nishing of such phrases as econo- 
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mists’ pipe dreams are made of. 


or involved in search of narcotics 
and girls. This State has never 
witnessed the array of obscene 
posters on the walls and mass 
circulation of blue literature as 
are being done now-a-days. An 
officer pointed out that now-a- 
days drinking habit too among 
young has become a status- 
symbol. An old-timer revolu- 
tionary feels that the failure of 


Į could not fail to notice that 
whereas Dr Hag gets four highly 
complimentary mentions by 
name, Mr Ghulam Ishaq has to 
settle for two — one of them a 
mere reference to the office he 
holds. To see Dr Haq’s name in 
print four times has cost the poor 
Government of Pakistan enough 
money to build at least 20 pri- 
mary schools. If that is the sort 
of priority Dr Hag and his boys 
have in store for the nation, may 
they all answer for it on Judge- 
ment Day, 

Orwell said people write 
vaguely because they are at pains 
to conceal the truth. Dr Haq’s 
‘feature’ confirms that. Suppose 
this is his way of paying tribute 
to Orwell as the world prepares 
to welcome 1984. I always sus- 
pected he had literary leanings. 
Remember his ‘Strategy of Eco- 
nomic Planning’ and ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’? You did not know 
where one began and the other 
trailed off. 

The ‘feature’ says that in the 
Sixth Plan there would be more 
‘consolidation than expansion’. 
Consolidation of what, dear Dr 
Haq? It also talks of stimulating 
growth on a ‘rational’ basis. 
Whose rationalism against whose? 
One might ask him. But there is 
good news, too. Access to sewage 
facilities in rural areas is to go 
up from four to 10 per cent by 
the end of the Plan and 81 per 
cent of the villages will be electri- 
fied (electrocuted, he means?). 

Also announced are changes 
in the basic primary school curri- 
culum to make it ‘more relevant 
for village students’. Clearly, 
village students are considered 
some kind of a sub-human and 
intellectually | under-developed 
lot who ought not to be burden- 
ed with the kind of instruction 





political parties, particularly 
those of the left to rouse the. 
political consciousness of the 
correct sort and a general stray-~ 
ing away from the path of the 
‘revolution’ and the complete 
absence of the ideological battle 
by the working people all these 
could account for the resurgence 


.of extremist forces as also of 


communal organisations. C] 


city boys can cope with. I won- 
der what the village curriculum 
would be. Would it enable them 
to place their thumb impressions 
on land deeds when they grow 
up or would it help them make 
the great leap forward by acquir- 
ing the ability to sign their 
names with a cross? We will have 
to wait and see. 

Meanwhile, the most poignant 
part of the ‘feature’ relates to the 
heart-rending manner in which 
it appeals to the munificence of 
the private sector. Consider | 
this: “The Sixth Plan cannot 
succeed, without full private 
sector support... The Government 
recognises this and calls for the 
general advance of private entre- 
preneurship in all spheres of 
economic activity”. There’ lies 
the rub. 

What happens if the private 
sector fails to answer the 
Government’s call? Elementary 
my friend. The Sixth Plan along 
with Dr Mahbubul Haq will fall 
by the wayside. And while I am 
not prepared to place any money 
on the revival or resurrection of 
the Plan, I have little doubt that 
Dr Haq will rise from the ashes 
and rematerialise in the United 
States or elsewhere. There are 
many countries and organisa- 
tions that could do with his 
talent. 

I wonder ifin this age of ex- 
ports any one has realised the 
enormous export potential that 
Dr Hag carries within his other- 
wise frail and scholarly person. 
Ina country where even onions 
are exported to the point where 
there are none left for the rest of 
us, surely Dr Haq’s value is far 
in excess of that humble edible 
bulb? 

Export him I suggest and earn 
foreign exchange to boot. 

Khalid Hasan, Vienna. 
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Paul Sweezy | 


_ Honoured 


The distinguished Marxist 
economist, Paul Sweezy was 
awarded an honorary Doctor 
of literature by Jawaharlal 
Nehru University last year. 
As Dr Sweezy was unable to 
come to India to receive the. 
degree, it was awarded to 
him at a reception in the 
Indian Embassy in Washing- 
ton on November 15, 1983. 
The Indian Ambassador 
K.R. Narayanan in present- 
ing the award to Sweezy 
read out the following 
citation: 


I present to you Dr Paul M. Sweezy, 
an outstanding socialist economist 
of'our times. 

Paul Sweezy belongs, alongside 
Maurice Dobb, Oscar Lange, 
M. Kalecki, and Piero Sraffa, to 
that select band of economists who 
have, in the last fifty years, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a dialogue 
on strictly scientific principles 
between the dominant neo-classical 
economic theory and Marxian poli- 
tical economy, and in firmly up- 
holding that it is possible to develop 
Marxian political economy as a 
scientific tool. 


Paul Sweezy’s The Theory of 
Capitalist Development has become a 
classic of political economy. His 
essay on “The Transition from 
Feudalism to Capitalism” helped 
initiate an ongoing debate on the 
subject, which has proved most use- 
ful to the Third World countries 
who are grappling with the problems 
ofa similar transition from semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal societies to 
modern independent capitalist or 
socialist societies. 


His work on Monopoly Capital 
written in collaboration with Paul 
Baran, is one of the most important 
works on the subject and extends 
Marxian theory to the development 
of capitalism in the post-Second 
World War period. His textbook on 
Socialism has inspired thousands of 
young people to understand the 
basic concepts and ideas of socialist 
economics. He has also written on 
the economic and other problems of 
transition to socialism and the con- 


. struction of a socialist economy and 


society with freshness and un- 
matched critical insight. He has 
helped initiate many debates on 
contemporary problems. 


In 1949 Paul Sweezy founded the 
Monthly Review in collaboration 
with the late Leo Huberman, the 
author of Man’s Worldly Goods, 
with Albert Einstein as one of its 
sponsors. The Monthly Review, 
which Paul Sweezy edits in colla- 
boration with Harry Magdoff, has 
been for years the leading socialist 
magazine in the Western world. 

Jawaharlal Nehru University is 


committed to the ideals held and 
propagated by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the ideals of socialism, secularism, 
democracy and civil liberty, inter- 
national understanding and peace, 
and scientific thinking. In Paul 
Sweezy we havea scholar and 
intellectual who has devoted his 
entire life to these objectives. What 
is more, he has done so with com- 
mitment to the highest standards of 
scientific thinking and academic 
scholarship. For these reasons the 
Third World occupies a special 
place in his heart, and he and his 
work occupy a special place in the 
hearts and minds of the Third 
World countries where he is read 
with avid interest and immense 
profit. 


Paul Sweezy is not only an out- 
standing scholar, thinker and writer 
but also one who has carried for- 
ward the great traditions of Ameri- 
can thought and scholarship from 
Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, 
W.E.B. DuBois, John Dewey. and 
Thorstein Veblen to Leland Jenks, 
Robert Lynd, and C. Wright Mills. 
In honoring him, the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University is also paying tri- 
bute to the traditions of academic 
independence and integrity and 
social relevance embedded in the 
US academic intéllectual tradition 
and life. 


The Jawaharlal Nehru University 
has decided to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Literature honoris causa 
on Dr Sweezy. It is my privilege 
and pleasure to do so on behalf of 
the University. @ 
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Namedia and Aftermath (from page 11) 


ities for expansion into a full-fledged Third World 
News Agency confined to Third World regions. In 
any case, the time is now opportune for naming such 
a committee to evaluate its operations, now that the 
Pool has functioned for seven years with its present 
format. l l 

In addition, the premier indigenous national news 
agencies like PTI could extend their news gathering 


- operations to key regions of the Third World and 


substantially increase their Pool wordage, to the great 
advantage of their home press as well as of the 
media of the Third World as a whole. 

The IPS-Third World News Service, a journalists’ 
coopervative news agency, based in Rome, commit- 
ted to the cause of the Third World and focussed on 
and specialising in Third-World-angled news from 


"all parts of the world, could indeed be an acquisi- 


tion, if more of the Third World press patronised 


'it. IPS could effectively fill in the gaps in the news 


services now available to the Third World media. 
Meanwhile, the agitation against the inadequacy 
of the news services provided by the Western news 
agencies, seems to have made an impact, however 
marginal. One does notice of late a larger 
quantum of news of Third World interest in their 
news services. For, if the truth be told, there is 
much more than a profit-and-loss account in the 
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‘world-wide 


Operations’ of transnational news 
agencies. It is geopolitically vital for a superpower 
like America, and to its allies like Britain and 
France, that their news agencies should circulate in 
the Third World countries. Pressed hard enough, 
they are bound to bend. For international news 
agencies are powerful instruments of foreign policy 
and their services are pivotal for canvassing inter- 
national opinion in their favour on critical inter- 
national issues. There is also, besides, the expec- 
tation that such concrete gesture to the Third 
World might slow down the latter's efforts at orga- 
nising alternative news agency sources. 

This precisely vindicates the Third World efforts 
at breaking the monopoly grip of the Western 
media. At the same time, the media personnel of 
the Third World are conscious of the inadequacies 
of their information and communication systems as 
also the constraints media under which they have 
to function. 

All these issues were discussed in detail and with 
utmost candour at the Namedia. The task now 
before the organisers and participants is how to 
translate the proposals and suggestions emerging 
out of the Namedia discussions into concrete action. 
Those who have been generous in running down 
Namedia would have done better had they cared to 
follow its deliberations and the documents that 
emerged out of it. O 
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W.S. TITUS 


REMAINING firmly committed to 
the often reiterated policy of 


. applying nuclear energy only for 


“peaceful purposes”, ‘India is 
determined to go in for a ten- 
fold expansion of ‘its present 
capacity of atomic power gene- 
ration by the turn of the century. 
- That would mean that India 
would produce about 10,000 
MWe nuclear energy in the year 
2,000: The present commissioned 
‘capacity is about 1,000 MWe, 


: including 400 MWe from Tara- 


pur. 

Speaking at the India Inter- 
national Centre, New Delhi, on 
13 and 15, Atomic 
Enérgy Commission Chairman 
Raja Ramanna drew a sharp 
profile of the country’s nuclear 
energy programme for the next 
two decades; the stress being on 
self-sufficiency, “towards which 
the nation has heavily invested in 
terms of resources and talents.” : 
` The-Atomic Energy Commis- 


.sion has chosen, the Kalpakkam- 


. Narora type natural uranium 
fuelled, heavy-water moderated 
235 ‘MWe units (standard) for 
building up capacity, according 
to Dr Ramanna. He ruled out 


‘the’ possibility of India going in 
.for “super nuclear stations’ — 


say of 1,000 MWe or 800 MWe 
_- units -— because “‘we have to be 
realistic about the size of gene- 
rating sets in view of grid 
limitations”. 

Dr Ramanna also put an end 


„to speculations about switching 


over to fuel-cycle course of 
enriched uranium for light-water 


-reactors. That is. because India 
“has made her fuel cycle option — 
-utilising the indigenous natural 
. uranium in  heavy-water-mode- ~ 
rated reactors, re-processing spent 
‘fuel for plutonium extraction, 
“using plutonium in fast-breeder 


reactors to “blanket breed” 
thorium to yield fissile uranium 


".(U-233) and so on. 


The chosen path is realistic, 
. for. India has a proven reserve of 
-4,200 tonnes of natural uranium 


estimated reserves of 52,000 
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India’s Nuclear Vista 


tonnes; whereas the proven 
reserve of thorium is- over 
3,20,000 tonnes. Therefore, by 
adopting fast-breeder technology, 
India would be safely producing 
fission nuclear power until such 
time fusion power becomes a 


technological reality and ensures 


economic viability. 
„India’s fast-breeder test reactor 
at Kalpakkam would become 


- operational by the end of this 


year. With the experience of 
running that test reactor and 
design parametres obtained, 
Indian. reactor engineers should 
be able to build a 500 MWe fast- 
breeder power unit by the end of 
next decade. 


Dr Ramanna allayed fears and ” 


misconceptions about the safety 
of fast-breeder reactors. “It is 
absurd to think that fast-breeders 
would explode like bombs,” he 
said. It is a well-established 
technology, already put into 
practice in France and the Soviet 
Union, The Reactor Research 
Centre at Kalpakkam has consi- 
derable experience in’ handling 
liquid sodium which goes into 
fast-breeder reactors as a coolant. 
Dr Ramanna expected very little 
problems with such reactors. 
Coming to the “economic 
implications” of nuclear power, 
Dr Ramanna said, “I have a 
virtual gold mine with me” for 
energy generation needed for 
economic multiplier effect. Nu- 
clear power happened to be the 
‘fonly viable source”? of energy 
for India in the future context. 


Already, he said, cost per unit of - 


nuclear energy in India compared 
favourably with that of .pit-head 
coal thermal power. 

Dr Ramanna called for a com- 
mercial approach to nuclear 
power investment and manage- 
ment. With more stations coming 
under construction, the unit costs 
of not only equipment but ‘also 


electricity generated would be. 


even more economical. 
Regarding the shortfalls in the 

manufacture of heavy-water need- 

ed for commissioning and run- 
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ning’ the natural. uranium re- 
actors, Dr Ramanna said that he 
saw the avenues of solving the 
problem. He did not elaborate, 
but indications were that India 
might seek ‘collaboration from 
countries like the Soviet Union 
and France provided the terms 
and conditions offered by them 
were “‘reasonable,”’ 
- The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion chief said’ the nuclear 
nations — “‘there are clubs of 
them, including the so-called 
London Club’ -— have been 
increasingly indulging in ‘‘restric- 
tive trade practices” m supplying 
material and equipment re- 
quired by developing, nations, 
like India, for their atomic energy | 
programmes for peaceful pur- 
poses. He said the safety and 
safeguard clauses have increased 
many times over since the drafting 
of the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) that even “‘supyly 
of nuts and bolts’ for reactor 
maintenance was affected. 
Mentioning India’s peaceful 
explosive test at Pokharan in’ 
1974, Dr Ramanna showed a 


` slide of crater formation effected < 


by such devices. Explaining the 
basic notions of energy from the 
atom, he said that he was taken 
to a lake formed out of such a 
crater in the Soviet Union. The: 
stress’ here was on the peaceful 
intention behind the Pokharan 
test. Later, answering to a ques- 
tion from the audience as to what 
would be India’s nuclear weapon 
option “in the event of an atomic 
war,’ Dr Ramanna grimly 
stated: “In the event of a nuclear 
war, you wort be there to dsk 
questions.” Thus he put the mes- 
sage of peace starkly. ` 

Chairing Dr. Ramanna’s lec- 
ture on January 15, Dr V.S. 
Arunachalam, Scientific Adviser 
to the Ministry of Defence, said: 
“India missed the first industrial 
revolution, because she was not 
politically free.” He asked: “‘Can 
India afford to miss the second 
Industrial revolution taking place 
now in the nuclear age?” The 


-answer that India could not and 


should not afford to miss the 
opportunity of using the nuclear 


-key to solving the energy problem 


affecting economic growth turried 
out to be the central theme of 


ml 


Dr: Ramanna’s talk on “Nuclear 
power: economic and socjal 
implications.” 

~The message was: clear. If 
India‘stuck to the path of achiev- 
ing self-sufficiency in peaceful 
uses of nuclear power, she would 
overcome the energy constraints 
facing her in particular and the 
world in general. Perhaps India 
is in a better position to solve her 
energy problems than some of 
the developed nations could do 
with their own. That is because 
India has not got into the habit 
of over-burning enérgy. | 

Dr Ramanna’s contention was 
that the energy mix of the coun- 
try should be such that atomic 
power ought to form a major 
share. He stressed the need for a 
national grid connecting the 
hydel, coal thermal and nuclear 
power so that load transfer could 
be effectively done; when one 
system failed temporarily, the 
others could come in,to avoid 
industrial dislocation. 
- “Even though India’ should 
utilise every bit of energy 
source,’ Dr Ramanna excused 
himself out of being a “‘sun wor- 


shiper’ in the energy context. 
However, he was “all for” 
appropriately tapping and utilis- 
ing solar energy for domestic 
purposes and certain farm opera- 
tions. “‘In the industrial context, 
solar energy Is an expensive and 
meagre proposition.” 

The problems of nuclear waste 
disposal in the context of India 
was over-magnified by certain 
public opinion creators, he said, 
“because some of their children 
living in the United States may 
be agitated about it.” He point- 
ed out that the magnitude of the 
waste disposal problem in India 
was very small, and there was no 
point in discussing it in the con- 
text of the United States, which 
generated more than 60,000 MWe 
of nuclear power, nearly 10 per 
cent of its total energy output; 
whereas India would be produc- 
ing only 10,000 MWe atomic 
power in the year 2,000. 

India today is more than 90 
per cent self-sufficient in reactor 
technology. By the turn of the 
decade, India will be 100 per 
cent self-sufficient with regard to 
natural uranium reactors. With 


that experience behind them, both 
the atomic technologists and the 
conventional engineering groups 
in the country would be able to 
design and build the fast-breeder 
reactors for the early decades of 
the new century. Dr Ramanna 


- had carefully selected slides to 


illustrate his talks highlighting 
the country’s progressive indige- 
nisation efforts in the field of 
atomic technology and the sup- 
porting conventional engineering 
capabilities. Whether it was in 
reactor research and develop- 
ment; fuel fabrication or spent 
fuel reprocessing; special material 
development or updating pre- 
cision engineering capabilities; 
waste disposal or environment 
monitoring; application of nu- 
clear science in the fields of 
health, agriculture and industry, 
India’s record is indeed impres- 
sive. 

From Dr Ramanna’s two talks 
at the India International Centre 
and from his exclusive conversa- 
tions with selected correspon- 
dents, itis clear that India has 
re-set its target of nuclear energy 
development with confidence: the 
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stages in the-path of fuel cycle 
are in line with the availability 
of uranium and thorium, and the 
technology orientation and know- 


how build-up already made to- 
wards harnessing them for power 
generation — all these clearly 
follow the curve of the re-stated 
riuclear profile for the decades 
’80s and 790s. 


- The-question now is whether 
the general economy of the coun- 


~ 


try could produce adequate sur- 
pluses for investing in this vital 
area of energy generation. 

The energy parametres in the 
world context show that atomic 
reactors will have to produce the 
bulk of the load increase for 
many decades to come as the 
conventional fossil fuel sources 
deplete; and other non-conven- 
tional sources making only feeble 
additons. 


Mankind is irrevocably. destin- 
ed to live through a full-fledged. 
atomic era. Its survival depends 
on its genius and will to avert 
the perils inherent in the nuclear 
age. India is well-equipped to. 
embark on this historic venture 
— that is the abiding impact of 
Raja Ramanna’s lucid and over- 
due exposition of the nation’s 
nuclear vista.[_] 
(January 16), 





: ‘Priorities for Economy 


( from page 7) 


in and day out, but they have 
never found time to expose the 
racket of “academic” institutions 
which are :founded to corner 
money and privileges without any 
worthwhile contributions to 
make. Foreign tours and trips 
are arranged or’ cornered with 
the help of all sorts of elements 
and organisations. Ina country 
where there is such a high rate 
of adult illiteracy, schools do not 
have buildings, genuine institu- 
tions of higher learning do not 
have funds to buy books and 
equipment, but these pseudo- 
research institutions have been 
‘prospering like anything. Air- 
conditioned rooms and seminar 
halls are being built but without 
‘any genuine research work to 
“their credit. The number of such 
institutes run into hundreds. All 
this just brings out the lack ofa 
‘sense of priorities and betrays 
hypocrisy on the part of intellec- 


‘tuals who try to put the blame 


entirely on politicians. 

Similarly, the suggestion of the 
‘Council that a large proportion 
‘of development expenditure 
should go to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the. poor while along 
correct line, is not easy to imple- 
‘ment: The reason is simple, the 
‘bureaucracy is not -capable of 
accomplishing this task. The 
ruling party does’ not have an 
organisation which can intervene 


- to see that the funds are properly 


utilised and go to benefit the 
‘poor. Its cadres wherever they 


‘exist are not properly oriented 


. towards this. 
‘parties are interested more in 


-condemning 


The Opposition 
the ` Government 


and drawing propaganda advan- 
‘tage. Since the funds. are to be 
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» revealing. 


spent, the bureaucratic machi- 
nery keep the records-up-to-date 
by distributing them without 
much thinking. 

To substantiate this, let me 
give two concrete examples. In 
UP, metal bins have been dis- 
tributed to Harijans and other 
weaker sections for storing food- 
grains which are damaged by 
rains and rats, but the reality 
is that most of them do not have 
any grains to store because they 
do not have any land to cultivate 
and do not get surplus grains 
out of their wage earnings. 

The second example is equally 
One responsible 
official of RBI has told me of the 


case of the distribution of sewing . 


machines to women in the villa- 
ges. He found that this was 
being done thoughtlessly: in one 
small village 19 machines were 
given to women of the weaker 
sections: What will they do with 
them? They cannot get sufficient 
demand for their services from 
the village itself and its neigh- 
bourhood nor can they have 
sufficient cloth of their own to 
stitch. not do they havé market- 
ing facilities. The ruling party 
may get propaganda advantage 
by organising the distribution of 


efficiently utilising its capital 
resources. The problem is more 
acute in the industrial and infra- 
structural’ sectors. There is an 
urgent need to look into all the 
aspects of the problem — from 
the delay in the execution of 
projects. to low capacity utilisa- 
tion due to lack of orders, which 
in turn is result of insufficient 
utilisation of rupee resources, 
Another important suggestion 
made by the Council is to deve- 
lop indigenous technologies 
suited to our needs. This, how- 
ever, does not mean going in for 
the kind of exercise done during 
the Janata regime in the name 
of. Gandhi. The country must, 


„acquire and develop modern 


technologies to make itself 
independent in this sphere. It 
has made commendable progress 
in defence, space and atomic 
energy but now attention should 
¿be focussed on new areas like’ 
electronics and information 
technology. 

The Council consists of the 
best brains we have in economics 
in our country, who cannot be 
accused. of any other motive 
except the concern for the coun-. 
try. Their report.is permeated: 
by’ their genuine concern for 


sewing machines at some func- .,the development of a really inde-., 


tion at the expense of the public _ 
exchequer but the entire exercise ‘’’ 


proves to be a wastage of money:’ 
This way many of the schemes 


_.,that-are being executed will’not 


bring any good to the meedy. 
In this sphere there is a need for | 
some dialogue and co-operation 
between the party in power and 
those who are engaged in mass 
work, particularly, those of Left. 
The Council’s concern with 
the high capital-output ratio 
needs to be appreciated and 
acted upon A. country like India 
cannot afford the luxury.. of ins. 


.pendent economy. Though it is 


expected that the Government 
will implement the recommenda- 
tions in its right earnest, yet left 
to itself this cannot be achieved. 
What is needed is a public debate 
and public. campaign for, these 
recommendations being transla- 
ted into action. For this all those 


. parties.who have long-term in- 


terest in the survival of this coun- 
try and its economy invested ` 
with independence, must come 
forward to build a nation-wide 
campaign around these. tasks. C} 

(January 15) 
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Justice. Delayed 


IS 


Justice’ Denied ` 


AtMost a hundred years ago in 

his famous. piece entitled 
Babu, ‘Bankimchandra Chatto- 
padhya described the ‘mission’ of 
ten incarnations of the Babu — 
in the line of the mission of Lord 
Vishnu. Bankim’s Babu in the, 
incarnation of the Lawyer will 
‘slay’ the clients; of the Hakim 


(Judge) will ‘slay’ the litigants. 


In the recently held Fifth Law- 
Day celebration’ in Delhi, the 
leaders of the Bench, both past 
and present blamed the lawyers 
for ‘‘long-winded legal word-play 
and attempting to push through 
insubstantial cases” as well as for 
the “resistance to change in 
procedure that would streamline 
the disposal of the cases’. The 


end-result is'a staggering enor- ` 


mity of the arrear problems in 
the Supreme (and Jower) Courts. 


Seeing the things as they are, 
one however will agree 
Bankimchandra that members of 
both the Bench and the Bar float 
in the same boat. For, if the 
lawyers are responsible for push- 
ing through insubstantial cdses 
and equally insubstantial case- 
points, the Bench are often found 
showing 
histrionic and rhetoric ability of 
the ‘luminaries’ of the Bar. How 
one wished that the eminent 
judges did cut short the “‘word- 
play” and-rule out “insubstantial 
cases” in the court itself, instead 
of making a point outside the 


court!’ 


a 


- Perhaps, both the Bench and 
the Bar are remaining true to 
their respective professional 
charges. The lawyer shall do the 
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indulgence to rather . 


od 


utmost to win his client’s case — 
and thus.tries to ‘overwhelm’ the 
Bench with word-play and case- 
points however irrelevant those 
may be. After all, the lawyers are 
professionally responsible to their 
clients -to get the. „verdict in their 
favour. 


Likewise, the judges in the 
Bench shall allow long rope to 
the Counsels, Jest the right of 
individuals and of criminal defen- 
dants to get justice, are curtailed. 
The problem of arrear therefore 
looks more a result inherent in 
the system. Unfortunately in the 
concerned quarters very little 
anxiety has ever been expressed 
on the sufferings of the litigants. 
For, the delay in dispensing jus- 
tice, they say, tantamounts to 
denying justice. In the process 
the poor litigants get poorer too, 
to pay for the never-ending pro- 
cess! 

In the United States where 
almost a similar situation pre- 
vails, the Chief Justice of US 
Supreme Court Warren E. Burger 
was recently talking to an asso- 
ciate editor of US News & World 
Report (February 1983). Describ- 
ing the problem as very serious, 
the Chief Justice conceded that 
the quality of opinion given by 
the Court was suffering with the 
load multiplying and multiplying. 
Besides the filing of usual frivo- 
lous cases, one of the reasons 
according to the Chief Justice is 
the increase in population and in 
governments newer programmes 
which give rise to disputes of 
fundamental nature. One other 
reason is that in US (as in India) 
there is only one. court of last 
resort unlike, for example, three 
in France, a-common pattern 
throughout Europe. Appeals pour 
in from various lower courts, 
circuit courts of appeals, speci- 
alised federal courts and state 
supreme courts. One possible 
solution, according to Justice 
Burger could be to set up special 
temporary panel in the Supreme 


‘Court made up of judges drawn 


from various circuit courts to 
take some of the cases that other- 
wise would ` be. heard by the 
Supreme Court., 

Taking the cue from the sug- 
gested solution, similar measures 
may be taken in this country to 


dispöse of the delayed cascs, 
which do not involve dispute on 
fundamental rights of individuals 
and where sentence of death is 
the only punishment. One diffe- 
rence in the situation in US and 
this country seems to be that in 
the US circuit courts the accumu- 
lation is not much In this coun- 
try, im every court arrears prevail. 
Thus it may not be practicable 
to draw judges from lower 
courts. 


A possible way out may be to 
put all such arrear cases, at all 
levels, for disposal by process 
similar to arbitration ~- the 
Arbiters being selected from the 
members of respective Bars and 
from -the profession. The only 
digression that may be made is 
that the Arbiters shall not issue 
verdict of imprisonment ranging 
above (say) five years. Have not 
the litigants suffered enough 
agony for the delay in dispensing 
the justice? The service of specia- 
lised bodies like Institute of 
Chartered Accountants may also 
be utilised for forming panels of 
Arbiters to dispose of cases of 
economic and even civil disputes. 
As in the process of arbitration, 
there will be no appeal on ver- 
dicts given by these extended 
panels, of the courts. 


One regret of the US Chief 
Justice appears to be that the US 
Congress has not found the pro- 
blems of the courts to be of 
highest priority. In this country 
also the problem has not receiv- 
ed the due attention and the 
matter has been allowed to drift. 
Calcutta 


S.K. Mazumdar 
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OBSERVER 


W =r is the State of Pakistan’s 
economy in the light of the 
heavy purchase of US arms by 
the Martial Law regime? There 
is no question that military 
spending in Pakistan by far 


exceeds the country’s financial 


resources, 


= a 
Pakistan's Econo 


A steadily growing Defence © 


_ budget has become the cause of 
the unprecedented budget deficit, 
which is bound to result in an 
increasing amount of paper 
money in circulation and sub- 
sequently in soaring inflation 
rates. Together with public 
administration expenses ` the 
Defence budget now eats up 
almost 69 per cent of ‘the Zia 
Government’s total expénses. 
Defence allocations account for 
28.5 per cent of the country’s 
total budget for 1983-84 — the 
largest Defence budget in the 
history of Pakistan—and for 44 
per cent of the current expendi- 
tures on non-development items. 

The growing budgetary pro- 
blems have already forced the 
‘Pak Government to ask Western 
industrial countries to. -increase 
their ‘annual contributions. .to 
Pakistan’s development fund .by 
10 per cent and industrial deve- 
‘lopment credit by 50 per cent. 
What is more, people in Islama- 
bad believe that the allocations 


for the country’s Sixth Plan will - 


have to be drastically reduced, 
if the money requested from 


foreign sources is not forth- 


coming. l 
Because of Pakistan’s growing 
dependence on foreign aid, the 
outstanding foreign debt con- 
-stantly goes up. In ,1977 it 
‘amounted to $ 6.3 billion; five 
years later this figure, (including 
the US credits of $ 3.2 billion, 
the loans granted by the World 
Bank and IMF) exceeded $-15 
billion. It is worth noting that 


aw 


the total sum, including the inte- : 


‘rest rates, that Pakistan will have 


to pay US for the credit of $ 3.2. 


billion will amount to as much 
as $4.7 billion. Almost 30 per 


‘cent of the nation’s ‘budget: is. 


Ba 
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mic Hazards 


N 


eaten .up by debt servicing. In 
1982-83 alone Pakistan spent 
almost 75 per cent of the foreign 
aid it received to cover the main 
debt and the interest rates. And 
yet Pakistan has to seek the post- 
ponement of debt payments, be- 
cause otherwise in 1983 it would 
have returned to ‘the United 
States in back payments as much 
money as it hopesto get from 
America in economic aid. 

There is one more Treason why 
Pakistan faces a growing threat 
of a debt crisis. Its debt payment 
deficit is growing from bad to 
worse. In 1981-82 the deficit 
reached $ 1.31 billion, whereas 
the following fiscal year it 
already exceeded 2 bilion, 
largely due to the declining export 
returns: this decline in exports is 
largely due to the fact that the 
donor-countries boost their own 
exports to Pakistan and restrict 
their imports from Pakistan. 
Most of the Western economic 
aid to Pakistan is given with 
some strings attached; for exam- 
ple, these enjoin upon Pakistan 
to buy commodities and services 
only in the donor countries. As a 
result, in 1982-83 Pakistan’s ex- 
port dropped by over 8 per cent 
thus frustrating the Govern- 
ment’s plans to boost it by 14.4 
per cent as compared with 1981- 
82 when export decreased by 11 
per cent. 

Because of the fierce competi- 
tion with the United States on 
the world food market the Paki- 
stani rice exports have dropped 
by 30 per cent. while that of 
cotton fell by 49 per cent. Besi- 
des, bilateral trade with 
United States has invariably been 
characterised by an unfavourable 
balance for Pakistan. This defi- 
citis most likely to grow sharply 
because of the cash purchases of 
forty F-16 fighter-bombers ata 
total cost of $ 1.1 billion, -and 
other military equipment for $ 
450 million. a 

Instead of elaborating a clear- 
cut economic development pro- 
gramme based on national 





the - 
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resources, the Zia Government 
heavily relies on’ private foreign. 
investments for the Sixth Plan. 
However, there are sufficient 
grounds to assume that Islama- 
bad’s hopes to attract Western ` 
investments to set up capital 


‘intensive enterprises on the basis 


of sophisticated technology to 
manufacture export items and 
thus to get a source of hard 
currency earnings to pay foreign 
debts, is unlikely to materialise. 
Foreign investors can hardly be 
expected to agree to make large- 
scale investments in the export- 
ing industries of Pakistan and 
thus allow Pakistan to emerge as 
another industrial nation. The 
West has to overcome serious 
competition on the part of the 
South-east Asian exporters in the 
manufactured goods market, the 
industrial countries themselves 
are faced with growing problems 
of marketing their own products. 
Besides, the emigration of skilled 
labour encouraged by the Zia 
ul-Haq Administration has 
adversely affected the effective- 
ness and productivity of labour 
within Pakistan, a fact which is 
bound to discourage Western 
investors. 

tt is equally significant that in 
looking for the most pro- 
mising industries where to invest, 
the Amerieans more often than 
not select the relatively developed 
industries of Pakistan’s economy 
— such as pedigree cattle-breed- 
ing and all farm industries — 
which hardly need any foreign 
assistance. But they keep ignor- 
ing such vitally important econo- 
mic fields as basic industries and 
electric power generation on 
which the future development of 
the nation largely depends. 

Under the Sixth Plan, the 
Western creditors are to be vir- 
tually in control of the nation’s 
economic development: this is 
not surprising, since the Sixth 
Plan itself was drawn up under 
the virtual supervisions of the 
Western” creditors - themselves. 
The changes introduced in the 
economic policy run counter to 
the interests of the private sector 
of Pakistan, -since most of the 
economic incentives are given 
primarily to foreign investors. 
As much as 75 billion rupees are 


earmarked for foreign investments 

‘in the Budget out of the total of 
187 bilion rupees allocated for 
economic development program- 
me. This amount is to be used 
for the purposes which have been 
defined by the donor-countries 
and are to be tightly controlled 
by IMF and the World Bank. 
What is more, Pakistan has 
undertaken not to build any new 
or to expand the existing Gov- 
ernment-owned plants. Besides, 
these commitments restrict Pakis- 
tan’s drawing rights both at 
home and abroad. These and 
other significant restrictions prac- 
tically leave Pakistan with no 
industry where it might operate 
freely. The Government will have 
to suspend industrial crediting 
through the Government-control- 
led banks. All this is going on at 
a time when the export producers. 
badly need cheaper and readily 
available easy-term credits. as 
well as Government’s help in 
successfully overcoming competi- 
tion abroad. 

At present, the investments in 
the private sector have dropped 
by almost 30 per cent in real 
terms in comparison with what 
was envisaged under the Plan, 
while investments in the public 
sector have declined by 30 to 
50 per cent. A further decline 
of private and Government 
investments, which is bound to 
be brought about by the credit 
terms offered by Western credi- 
tors led by the United States, 


Yasser Arafat 
( from page 5} 


have done so at their peril — as 
Syria and its proteges in PLO 
found out in their abortive at- 
tempt to unseat the PLO leader 
in the latest rebellion. Despite 
their overwhelming military 
strength, they were forced to let 
Arafat off the hook: to destroy 
him would have destroyed PLO 
as an authentic voice of Pales- 
tinian nationalism. , X 
Arafat on his part has by now 
realised that he can not inde- 
finitely count on his popularity in 
the months ahead without some 
tactial moves. The bomb blast in 
Jerusalem on December 6 could 
conceivably have been Arafat’s 
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may cause an industrial, crisis. as 
early as the mid-1980s, 

While relying more and more 
heavily on foreign aid in drawing 
up the budget, Pakistan’s Martial 
Law Administration hopes to 
evade the need for devising and 
implementing urgent measures to 
boost the exceedingly slow rates 
of internal revenue growth, 


. which in the past five-year period 


was merely 5.2 per cent — in 
India these touched 22.4 per 
cent.. In 1983-84 the national 
economy will be dependent on 
foreign aid to the extent of 
25° per cent, which will make the 
cconomy extremely vulnerable to 
any foreign market fluctuations. 
In this connection it is a matter 
of concern for Pakistan’s eco- 
nomic planners that the Ameri- 
can share in this aid is growing, 
while the share of the Persian 
Gulf‘ countries is beginning to. 


` shrink. 


It needs to be kept in mind 
that in the 1977-1979, US had 
cut, economic aid to Pakistan 
three times, saying that the 
nuclear programme undertaken 
by Pakistan is inadmissible. In 
reality, however, the suspension 
of economic aid each time was 
preceeded by Islamabad taking 


. steps which might damage the 


interests of US Administration. 
Among such steps unacceptable 
to the United States was a 1978 
statement warning that Pakistan 
might withdraw from CENTO 
and the actual withdrawal from 





first move in his upcoming strug- 
gle to heal the rift in PLO and 
to repay the political debt he 
owes to those leaders who con- 
tinued to support his leadership 
throughout the Syrian-backed 
rebellion, even though they were 
highly crtical of many aspects of 
his leadership. Foremost among 
these were George Habash 
(leader of Popular Front for the 
Liberation of, Palestine) and 
Nayef Hawatmeh (leader of the 
Democratic Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine). It was their 
support, possibly more than any 
other factor, that thwarted Syria’s 
efforts at pulling off a putsch 
against Arafat from within PLO, 
which, in the final analysis, saved 
his skin. . > . 

It is worth noting. that the 


. aligned 


that alliance in 1979 and Pakis- 
tan’s participation in the non- 
conference. In the 
summer of 1983 a high-ranking 
US Administration official said 
that Pakistan would be dropped 
from the list of top US aid reci- 
pieats as soon as the Afghan 
problem was solved. For Pakis- 
tan’s economy this may spell a 
disaster, considering the fact that 
the Zia Administration has no 
programme of action designed 
to reduce the nation’s dependence 
on foreign finances and to encou- 
rage the economic, growth on the 
basis of self-reliance. 

An economically strong Pakis- 
tan does not meet the politica] 
and military interests of the 
United States in this part of 
the globe. And it is Pakistan’s 
growing foreign debt that permits 
the United States and the US- 
controlled international financial 
agencies to shape the develop- 
ment of the country. Washington 
is fully aware that the economic 
policy pursued by the present 
military junta in Pakistan cannot 
help the country to repay the 
foreign debt, its economy being 
sustained only with the help of 
the three-year World Bank loan 
received with the US assistance. 
In this context the US Adminis- 
tration holds all the leverage to 
apply strong pressure on Pakistan 
so that the ground is softened 
for US military bases designed to 
be set up on the territory of 
Pakistan. O 


responsibility for the Jerusalem 
explosion on December 6 was 
first claimed by the Cyprus-based 
Palestinian News Agency Wafa, 
which is totally under Arafat’s 
control. Thus even if it were not 
in fact the handiwork of Arafat's 
mainstreamers, his camp is 
prepared to accept the responsi- 
bility for it. Moreover, the fact 
that the action came on the very 
eve of Arafat’s departure from 
Lebanon is also highly signifi- 
cant, as it would serve to pre- 
empt any claim by the rebels 
that he is now impotent to carry 
the “armed struggle” into Israel. 
In fact, Arafat has never, seen 
any . contradiction between 
armed struggle inside Israel and 
a diplomatic offensive. On the 
contrary, the two have long been 
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seen by him as complementary, 
part of a single strategy designed 
to achieve a single goal. A true 
sign that Arafat has finally 
abandoned diplomacy, and opted 
for armed struggle and terrorism 
would be his open sanction of 
terrorist action against Israeli 
and Jewish targets abroad —a 
position which he has not yet 
taken. The current bomb blast 
in Jerusalem and possibly more 
to follow inside Israel in the 
months ahead could, somewhat 
paradoxically, possibly indicate 
that Arafat is 
ground for a renewed diplomatic 
offensive against Israel. 

Arafat has already taken the 
first step in diplomacy. On 
December 22, he met in Cairo 
the Egyptian head of state, 
President Hosni Mubarak. This 
was the first time after Egypt was 





Vanaspati Scandal 
( from page 9) 


under oilseeds is unirrigated. 
Consequently, the per-hectare 
production of oilseeds and in- 
come there from are very low. 
And, then, during years of 
drought, there is widespread 
damage to the crops and millions 
of farmers and their families are 
pushed to the brink of starvation 
and destitution. It is this section 
of the farming community which 
is adversely affected by the 
imports of edible oils. For a 
paltry gain of questionable 
nature for the urban consumers a 
large segment of the rural popu- 
lation is, thus, being made to 
suffer losses year after year. And, 
surprisingly enough, nobody has 
raised his voice of protest against 
imports of edible oils. Perhaps 
the poor producers of oilseeds 
do not constitute a powerful 
vote-bank, nor do they have any 
lobby to plead their cause. 

The tallow scandal may prove 
to be a blessing in disguise for 
being instrumental, to some 
extent, in bringing about a subs- 
tantial increase in the production 
of oilseeds. A large number of 
Vanaspati consumers have deve- 
loped an aversion for Vanaspati 
and have started using vegetable 
oils in pure form. Also, the in- 
dustries which were earlier using 
tallow are now buying vegetable 
oils in large quantities. 
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preparing the _ 


boycotted for signing the Egypt- 
Israel peace treaty in February 
1979 that Arafat made a direct 
contact with the Egyptian head 
of state. Significantly, Arafat’s 
overture to Egypt comes at a 
time when the Arab world is not 
united on the continuation of the 
boycott of Egypt — a backlash 
of the Jraq-Iran war. By reviving 
contact with Egypt, Arafat is 
attempting to safeguard the 
diplomatic recognition of PLO 
by the Western world — on the 
premise that Egypt has better 
relations with the Western world 
including the United States. Thus 
Arafat in dissociating himself 
from the radical wing linked to 
Syria. Arafat bas succeeded in 
pre-empting any Israeli effort at 
declaring PLO as a terrorist orga- 
nisation and thereby reversing the 
diplomatic recognition of PLO, 


Production of Oilseeds 


-_ 


especially by the Western Govern- 


ments. 

There is high hope in Washing- 
ton that the Arafat-Mubarak 
meeting would eventually result 
in the endorsement of the Reagan 
initiative by the ‘“‘moderate”’ 
group of Arab states and the 
Arafat wing of PLO. There is by 
no means any certainty that this 
will in fact be so. For-one thing, 
Washington itself may choose to 
relegate the Palestinian issue to 
the back burner during this presi- 
dential election year. In’ -the 


American calendar, this is hardly ` 


the time to bring pressure to bear 
on Israel, for example, to freeze 
all settlement activities in the 
West Bank. On their part, the 
Arabs themselves may -suffer 
another failure of nerves that 
will keep them from embarking 
on the road to peace. OD 


(lakh tonnes) 





Oilseed 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85* 
(anticipated) (target) 
Groundnut 55.5 75.0 73.0 
Gastorseed 3.5 4.5 3.0 
Sesamum 5.0 6.5 5.5 
Rape & Mustard 24.7 32.0 24.0 
Linseed ' 4,8 5.5 5.5 
Major Oilseeds. 93.5 123.5 111.0 
Niger Seed 1.2 1.2 2.0 
Safflower 3.7 4.0 3.5 
Soyabean 4.9 9.0 10.0 
Sunflower 2.2 4.5 3.5 
Minor Oilseeds 1.20 18.7 19.0 
All Oilseeds 105.5 142.2 Í 30.0 


#*—Sixth Plan target. 


Both these factors have raised 
the prices of vegetable oils. In 
the current rabi season, therefore, 
the area under oilseeds has 
increased. This larger area under 
oilseeds and an extremely favour- 
abie weather are expected to 


result in a record production of 


rabi oilseeds, which, together 


with the record production of. 


oilseeds in the preceding kharif 
season, is.expected to raise the 
production of oilseeds to a new 
high during 1983-84. An antici- 
pated increase of about 35 lakh 
tonnes in the production of 
edible oilseeds will yield about 


10 Jakh tonnes more of edible 
oils during 1983-84. 
The bright prospects for ie 


production of oilseeds during '’ 
1983-84 is a good opportunity- 


for stopping the imports of edible 
oils. It will give a fillip to the 
production of oilseeds and work 
as an extremely effective measure 
for mitigating the conditions of 
poverty in the.rural areas. 

But, will the Government 
gather courage to act against the 
known interests of the Vanaspati 
industry? 

This is a 25 billion rupees 
question. L] 
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Get your pregnancy terminated 


Facilities for Medical Termina- 
tion of Pregnancy are available 
; , = free of charge in all public 

GAR Ao © hospitals. 
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ABORTION IN THE FIRST TWELVE | 
WEEKS IS SIMPLE AND SAFE | 


67° )) TWO IS ENOUGH 
SESS STOP THE THIRD 


Remember : REPEATED ABORTIONS ARE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
. ADOPT SUITABLE FAMILY PLANNING METHOD 
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The rultitaeeted’C Sashes Group, -: 
known: n-for it its involyement in in induistty 
anid trade, Has now planted 4 roots 
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‘Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt; cover 
approximately 10;000 hectares and 
produce, about i8 mi lion Kas-of tea 
annually. Arid we're extending new | 

_ areas under best quality clones, 
fottilising through fést ideas; ai 
traditional business: © ~: 
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“Assam Frontie: rTea Limited TOY ise — 
« Bitbite Plantatigns (India) Lii tited = + 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited: 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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DBL, fy n Gi-&l- 
Ze eP a 
GheIO-Gl> Sin} 


Many languages 
but a single thought: 


3 united nation 


BHEL transcends all barriers of 
caste, creed, religion and language. 
An integrated family: At 
BHEL’s 12 manufacturing 
divisions, a host of regional offices 
and 100 project sites throughout the 
country, 70,000 employees from all 
regions of India are living and 
working together. 

Serving the nation: 90% of 
annual additions to power 
generating capacity in India come 
from BHEL sets. 65% trains of 
Indian Railways are driven by 
BHEL traction equipment. And 
BHEL serves steel, fertilizer, 


cement, paper, oil exploration and a 
variety of other industries. 
Helping rural welfare : BHEL 
extends a helping hand to rural 
folks. It has adopted 19 villages in 
the vicinity of its.plants. In these 
villages, a number of employment 
oriented projects like an energy 
meter assembly centre near 
Bangalore, gobar gas unit near 
Bhopal, brick kiln near Hardwar, 
poultry farms at Bhopal and 
Tiruchi and a duster weaving unit 
near Jagdishpur have been 
completed. 


BHEL— at your service 





Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Delhi-110001 


ASP/BHEL/ 1983-84 
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MADHYA PRADESH GOVERNMENT HAVE BEEN. 


EVER ALIVE 


TO THE INALIENABLE RIGHT OF 


THE WORKERS TO ASSURED MINIMUM WAGES 


+ 
+ 


. Minimum wages in oniy eight 


employments were 


the Minimum Wages Act of 1348 


when Madhya Pra- 
desh came into being 
in 1956. The protec- 
tion has now been 
extended to wages 


in 27 employments. 


‘Minimum wages 
have been fixed and 
revised from time to 
time to ensure fair 


-wages to workers. 


The new 


policy of the 
gone a step further 
tecting -workers’ 


EES ADtO/O3B 


labour . 
Government has 


wages from 


erosion by inflation. For the first 
time minimum’ wages have been 
linked with the cost of living 


index. 


regulated by 


Again for the first 
time farm workers, 
the large segment 

Of workers in the 
State, have been 
brought within the 
ambit of the Mini- 





mum Wages Act. 
o Their wages have 
' been revised ‘up-' 


wards and approp- 


riate administrative arrangements 
made to ensure that they receive 
their due. 


towards pro-. 


t 
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PROTECTION OF WORKERS WAGES 


A COMMITMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT oF 
MADHYA PRADESH 


4 


p ~ ` “Our country 
| vis a very big country 
and thus a great deal 
to be done by all of us. 
If each one of us 
does his or her little bit; 
then all this mounts -up - 
. and the country prospers 
and goes ahead fast” 


Pandit J awaharlal Nehru . 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


UMN o > 
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TRAVELLING ON THE 

ROOF OF A TRAIN | 

= A ERAEN 
UNLAWFUL 





and is punishable with three months imprisonment ;and 
fine under Section 118(2) of the Indian Railways Act. 


Do not indulge in this unlawful and 
dangerous activity. 


You may get 


* Thrown off by a sudden jerk. 
| * Knocked down by a road overbridge or, 


* Electrocuted by high voltage overhead wiring. 


Issued by | 
CHIEF PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 
NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
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Let us pledge ourselves, to— 


æ Consolidate Our Gains e Avoid Conspicuous 
`. æ Dedicate Ourselves to the Freire and Maintain 
' Tasks of Nation-Building 7 erily i aii 
= si nvestment in the future c for: 
R Mobilise All Possible l everyone's co-operation and 
Resources ; 
A sharing the burden 
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remain vigilant against all sores 
trying to weaken us 


BE PREPARED TO MEET THE 
CHALLENGES 


“OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
a \ | fa aie) 
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/ NEW DELIT, Jan. § = Two pen 
' eons riding a motorcycle shot dcad 
`. a cyclist at Jhilmil Colony, in east 
< Delhi, this afternoon. l 
' The police identified the victim 
-ag Surender Kumar of Vivek Vi- 
- har. He died on way to hospital. 
’. Tho Killers were not named dy the 
‘ police, but they sald the murder 
was a sequel to old enmity. A case 
~ of murder has 
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P, till Jan. 12. Phone A l High a ait | 
i PEEN Caloutta Syne Road, gth Floor Oars -and from 
f f . 

ENndustan Times Gaicutta-700 001 grams: GET RASA STC eee 

NEW DELHL J: e: 2 : k to 

apply may be eff pron h: Stoc 

between 9 am, anc Madras Branc 1: Nair Road: 

Polytechnic, Colleg plat 1, NO. R ia yras-600 OTT IKAG AS 

Blocks at Hort O W Thiagaravangg3 Telegrams: GR 





Manoher Park, pa 
agar, - West H 
Nangli, Shakra 
gola, Naweda, ' Ma 
satients residing in th 
were given quilts, wo 
and pullovers at a 
at Town Hal) yesterd 
» Mr P., N. Bahl, A 
_ New Defhi Municipal ares 
_ addressing. the patients, saig iota 
‘and blankets worth Rs 20,000 hed 
been given ta the needy and 112 
atients have so far benefited from 
e scheme in 1991-82. Five tricy- 

“ eles, worth over Rs 5,000 had also 
_/been given to physically-handicap- 
\ ped during the period, he added, 
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Deth{, on Friday, Four ~ persons 
were admittéd to. hospital with see 
Tious injuries while the rest were 
given first-aid. Tne pollice identifi- 
ed the hospitalised as Sat Parkash 
Anand (45), Jag Mohan (34), Ra- 


mesh Kumar (20) and Ishwar Singh 
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workers would stage a “dharna” 
outside the Meridien Hotel site at 
Windsor Place on Jan 22, he add- 


ed. l . 
Mr Malhotra said if the BJP 
workérs were released during the 
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lonies, ownership rights in reset- 
tlement colonies, payment ef dear- 
ness allowance. instalments to’ Goy- 
ernment employees and revision of 
pay-scales of Delhi teachers, Mr 
Malhotra said. 

The ‘Women and Harijan wings 
of the party would court arrest ‘to ‘of 
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WORLD 


FOCUS 


MONTHLY DISCUSSION JOURNAL 


FOURTH ANNUAL NUMBER 


(November-December 1983) 


Theme: SOUTH ASIA TODAY 


A Bumper Issue of over 100 pages 


\ 








Contributors: 


Nikhil Chakravartty 
Dr Rasheeduddin Khan 
Dr Bhabani Sen Gupta 
Girilal Jain oo 
Dr Girish Mishra 
Dr Satish Kumar 
'K. Subrahmanyam 
Pran Chopra 
N.S. Jagannathan - 
K. Rangachari 
T.N. Kaul 

- LK. Gujral 
Inder Malhotra 
Dr K.P. Karunakaran 
Dr Manoranjan Mohanty 
Dr Bimal Prasad 
Rajendra Sareen 
Samar Sen 
Trevor Drieberg 
Dr S.D. Muni 
Nirmala Das 
Dr Urmila Phadnis 


Price per copy Rs 10 
Order your copy through money order or bank draft 


Circulation Department 


WORLD FOCUS 


F-15, Bhagat Singh Market 
New Delhi-110001 


Telephones : 344687, 344643, 343606 _ : 
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ENRICH YOURSELF WITH NBT BOOKS 


à 


NBT’ publishes books on a wide variety of subjects such as literature, history, art 
and culture, biographies, lovely picture albums on Indian sculpture, painting, wildlife 
and colourful books specially for children. 


NBT publications are interesting, educative and attractive. 


NBT books are priced to suit every pocket. 


SOME RECENT TITLES 


_ A CAREER IN BOOK PUBLISHING: S. Israel; Rs. 13.50 


10 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS: Samuel Israel; Rs. 2.50 

INDIA: AL-BIRUNI: Edited by Qeyamuddin Ained Rs. 17.50 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS: M. P. Menon; Rs. 23.25 (PB), Rs. 40.00 (HB) 
THE COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION: Narayana Menon; Rs. 7.50. 
SHIVAJI: S. S. Pagadi; Rs. 9.00 | 

GANDHI: A LIFE; Krishna Kripalani; Rs. 20.00 


TRADITIONAL INDIAN THEATRE: Kapila Vatsyayan; Rs. 32.00(PB), Rs. 42.00 (HB) 
A GUIDE TO KATHAKALI; David Bolland; Rs. 30.00 (PB), Rs. 45.00 (HB) 
INDIAN PAINTINGS: C. Sivaramamurthy; Rs. 11.25 


Available with leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at 


AMRITSAR : Government Higher Secondary School 
CALCUTTA : 67/2, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
HYDERABAD : (City Central Library Building, Ashok Nagar 
JABALPUR : University of Jabalpur ` 

NEW DELHI ` : H-4, Green Park 


SHANTINIKETAN : University Library, Visyabharati University 


NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 
A-5, Green Park = 
NEW DELHI-110 016. 
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EDITOR’S' NOTEBOOK 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago when the 
+ Republic was established in 1950, our 
country had just emerged from the birth- 
pangs of independence, overcoming the 
horrors and anguish that came in the wake 
of the partitioning of the country. With 
multitude of problems in hand, grappling 
with the pernicious consequences of colo- 
nial rule, a newcomer in the comity of 
nations, the national leadership of those 
days had the will to dare and the vision to 
inspire themselves and the entire nation. 
With all the shortcomings and draw- 
backs, this journey of over three decades 
has brought our Republic to the eminence 
of the leading nation in the developing 
world, a significant power in the tension- 
tossed world of today, the leader of the 
nonaligned movement. Economic advance 
through planning has ensured the indus- 
trialisation of the country while in the field 
of agriculture phenomenal: progress is 
registered both in productivity and expan- 
sion of acreage. In the realm of technology, 


Mainstream 
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the country has reached new heights as 
our satellite encircles the earth and our 
first cosmonaut is getting ready to go out 
into the outer space. 

If progress of a nation is to be measured 
by the yardstick of physical economic 
growth, there is much that makes'us proud 
of our Republic whose citizens we all are. 
But progress as our unique national strug- 
gle for freedom has enjoined, has to be 
measured by liberation from the scourge 
of poverty and destitution, from the 
tyranny of ignorance and unreason, and by 
the opportunities for initiative, industry 
and employment for the nation’s youth, 
then we have yet many more miles to go. 
This unredeemed commitment to freedom 
demands of us a renewed pledge of its 
fulfilment at every anniversary of the birth 
of the Republic. 

This supreme responsibility is being to- 
day neglected by our political leaders 
mostly divested of competence, capacity 
and conscience. For them politics has 
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become'a game to grab power through the ballot 
box by any means, fair or foul. Power itself has 
become the end and has virtually ceased to be a 
means to reach the ends of social justice. í 
When national objectives are lost in the dreary 
desert sands of petty bickerings and narrow paro- 
chialism, politics loses its elan and corrosion sets in. 
The nation’s integrity is threatened thereby, and a 
divided nation becomes the happy hunting ground 
for outside powers and their not-so-unseen agencies. 
And as the country is debilitated from within, its 
self-confidence gets sapped and so it loses the 


strength to ward off assaults on its security. 

At such a crisis-point our Republic stands today. 
It can go forward in all the glory that this nation 
deserves, provided its men and women discarding 
the present sordid politics are imbued with a new 


patriotism that pledges to emancipate the millions 


from the bondage of poverty and to establish a true 
democracy based on equity — social and economic. 
With the fervour of that new patriotism, may this 
Republic awake to build a better and a more 
enduring democracy in this rich soil that is India. 





Towards a New Beginning 


P.N. HAKSAR 


Penns the last few months, a great deal has 
happened in- international affairs which 
should cause extreme anxiety and concern. The 
negotiations in Geneva, both on the intermediate 
range nuclear weapons and the strategic weapons, 
have broken down. The United States has begun 
installing the Pershing and Cruise missiles in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in Britain and in 
Italy. There is near total breakdown of normal 
relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The situation in West Asia, more specially 
in Lebanon, is, if anything, more tense now than 
ever before. The United States invaded Grenada on 
the flimsiest of pretexts. This is one side of the story. 
Responding to the ominous developments, the 
ordinary men and women are asserting with increas- 
ing insistence their right to live. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany nearly 72 per cent of the 
people are opposed to the deployment of the nuclear 
missiles. The former Chancellor of Germany, 
Helmut Schmidt, who took such an active part in 
the NATO decision of December 1979 in ‘favour of 
the deployment of missiles, has had second thoughts. 
The German Social Democratic Party as a whole ‘is 
showing extreme unease. In Britain, there has been 
an intensification of the movement of Greenham 
Common. In the United States, a new coalition is 
being formed — a coalition of Black Americans, 
Hispanics, American Asians, women, environ- 
mentalists, Church groups and those demanding 
nuclear freeze. All this has had the effect of making 
President Reagan’s foreign policy an issue in the 
1984 Presidential election. There is widespread 
unease inthe United States about the deepening 
involvement of that country in the Lebanese crisis. 
Increasingly, the nuclear arms debate is forced to be 
conducted openly at the bar of public opinion. 
President Reagan, it appears, has rendered one 
great service. He has taken the mask off the face 
of US Foreign Policy. And one can see that he is 
not afflicted by any complicated thoughts. His 
foreign policy is not informed by any sense of 
history. It is singularly free from political nuances. 
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It betrays no concern for complex social and econo- 
mic problems around the world and even in the 
United States of America. He thinks that all prob- 
lems will yield to the application of military force. 
Such an outiook has been extremely dangerous in 
the past. But in the nuclear age, it would, if 
unchecked, lead mankind to total disaster. 

Increasingly, the decision-making for war and 
peace is being entrusted to electronic systems and 
is being taken out of the hands of reasoning human 
beings. How this situation is full of evil forebodings 
will be understood if one knows that a flight of 
geese dangerously resembles, on a Radar screen, 
the flight of missiles. Al this calls fora worldwide 
movement for assertion by humanity of the most 
basic right — the right to life. 

It is extremely disconcerting that the gathering 
storms on the horizon are not evoking in our coun- 
try the appropriate response. Weare wallowing in 
the primordial slime of our domestic politics, which 
has been drained of any exciting vision and purpose. 
Even the existence of grave dangers in and around 
our country has the effect'of benumbing us all rather 
than stirring us to action. There is no serious 
debate in our country on any of the issues which are 
so vital, not only to our survival but to the very 
hope for a -better future. Secularism, which was 
meant to be the very cornerstone of our state edifice, 
if not of our politics, is beleagured and besieged by 
dangerous revivalism of all sorts — Hindu, Sikh, 
Isiamic, etc. There is no serious debate about 
economic policies. Social, educational, scientific, 
technological and cultural problems suffer from total 
neglect. What is worse is that voices raised here 
and there expressing concern are immediately drown- 
ed in the cacophony of the totally irrelevant noises 
made by organised political parties. 

And yet, the prospects for our country in the 
world of today and tomorrow could be hopeful and 
bright if we could only summon up enough courage 
and conviction. Letthere be hope that in 1984, 
this nation of ours will make a fresh beginning. 
(Courtesy: Man & Development) 
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Renaissance or 


Revival? 


ABU ABRAHAM 


Ween Gandhiji was once 
asked by a Western jour; 
nalist what he thought of 
European civilisation, he re- 
plied, ‘It’s a good idea’. That’s 
tHe way I feel about the 
Ekatmata movement. 

A Hindu renaissance was 
long overdue, that is if it is a 
real renaissance and not a 
revival. There is a world of 


difference between the two 


terms, although Hindu spokes- 
men are already mixing them 
up. The renaissance in 
European history and Webs- 
ter’s Dictionary 1s ‘the tradi- 
tional movement in Europe 
between medieval and modern 
times beginning in the four- 


teenth century in Italy, lasting | 


into the 17th century, and 
marked by a humanistic revival 
of classical influence expressed 
in a flowering of the arts and 
literature and by the beginn- 
ings of modern science’. 
Revival, on the other hand 
is described by Webster (in 


_ the religious sense) as (1) a 


period of renewed religious 
interest; - and (2) an often 
highly emotional evangelistic 
meeting or series of meetings. 

Now, though both these 
definitions 
Christian background, they 
are perfectly applicable to 
Hindu thinking today. 

If Ekatmata is a movement 
that seeks the true soul of 
Hinduism, the progressive, the 
artistic, the scientific — in 
order to bring Hindu society 
not only into the modern 
world but into the future, 
then it needs the support of 
all of us — Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians; Sikhs, Buddhists. 

Hinduism today needs a 


good shaking up, a radical - 
new interpretation. It’s not ` 


good enough for Hindu intel- 
lectuals (by which J mean 
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those who are consciously 
Hindu) to sit back and say 
that Hinduism has everything 
a man needs, that tolerance is 
embodied in its philosophy; 
and at the same time minimise 
or ignore its serious faults, its 
social bigotry, its holier-than- 
everyone-else attitudes. 

Only the other day, a Minis- 
ter of the Central government 
was reported as having lent 
his august presence to the 
annual celebrations in Delhi 
of Rani Sati Dadi Sangh 
(which glorifies a Rajasthani 
noble-woman who killed her- 
self on the funeral pyre of her 
husband 700 years ago.) 
Modern women protested 
when these Sati fans took out 
a procession. “But who can 
touch Hindu orthodoxy? Even 
Jawaharlal Nehru couldn’t. 

From what I have seen so 
far Ekatmata (which, inci- 
dentally, is being pronounced 
variously among the Hindi 
speakers as Ek-mata, Ekata- 
mata ‘and so on) has no cul- 
tural content. It is from all 
accounts an attempt to return 
to orthodoxy, like. Muslim and 
Sikh fundamentalism or Chris- 
tian revivalism. This is the 
pity of it all. 

What a beautiful thing it 
would have been if the Ekat- 
mata souls had concentrated 
on culture and science rather 
than on scriptural holiness; if 
the participants had sung 
songs .or danced the kathakali 
on the streets, instead of dis- 
tributing Ganga water, the 
standard of purity of which is 
not, after all, what it used to 


be! 


‘But then again we have 
Ministers in the Cabinet who 
can get up and declare in the 
Lok Sabha that © whatever 


“ scientists may say, Ganga jal 
is never contaminated. O Lord, . 


the ablutions we perform in 
thy name! 

This country of ours, India 
that is Bharat, is beautiful, 
but it has its ugly sores, the 
most prominent of them being 
religious bigotry. This is a 
Hindu country, its culture and 


traditions are basically Hindu, 
whatever may be the contri- 
bution made by other religions. 
It is precisely because of this 
fundamental truth that the 
reform of Hindu society and 
the cultural renaissance that 
should naturally accompany it 
are so important for the whole 
nation. It is meaningless when 
RSS intellectuals preach to the 
non-Hindu communities to 
come into the ‘mainstream’. If 
the mainstream is, like the 
Ganga in Benares, contami- 
nated by rituals and bigotry 
and discrimination, nobody is 
going to accept this invitation. 

Uniting Hindus is not a 
priority today, but uniting 
India is. But if the unity of 
Hindus — including the Hari- 
jans — leads to a modernisa- 
tion of Indian society, then it 
will be easier for the others to 
join with the Hindus in what 
the future generations will 
call our glorious Renaissance. 
Narrow loyalties and all the 
arbitrary holiness that goes 
with Ganga jal will not cause 
such a happening. 

Basically, it is the backward- 
ness of the Hindi belt that is 
keeping this country back- 
ward. People who think ‘that 
there is a language called 
Madrasi are the ones who 
don’t know what Ekatmata 
means, let alone pronounce it. 
Ignorance is the great enemy 
of unity. The chanting of 
scriptures won’t make the illi- 
terate Hindu literate, nor will 
Ganga jal induce cleanliness 
to his surroundings. 

The phenomenon of the rise 
of fundamentalism seems to 
be a universal one. Some 
explain it as a reaction against 
materialism and the decline of 
“values”. But in reality it is a 
revolt against rationality and 
the progress of science and a 
desire to go back to the days 
of simple beliefs and to the 
safety of a god-ordained and 
seemingly impregnable social 
structure where the rich and 


_ the poor, the priest and the 


devotee know their respective 
places. Q 
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Remembering Ambedkar 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


Bumrao Ramji Ambedkar was one of the giants of 

our time, one of the great personalities of the 
Indian national movement and of the Indian renais- 
sance. He was a many-splendoured personality, a 
great scholar, an original thinker, writer, orator, 
debater, a great jurist and constitutionalist, and 
above all a restless agitator and revolutionary work- 
ing for social reform and radical social changes in 
our country. l 

I recall the brief meeting I had with Dr Ambedkar 
in New Delhi in 1943 when he was a member of the 
Viceroy’s -Executive Council. After taking my first 
degree from Travancore I had gone to the north in 
search of a job. I had a letter of introduction to 
‘Ambedkar from one who had known him in Travan- 
core. I took a room in a cheap hotel in Delhi, put 
my luggage there and then went to Ambedkar’s resi- 
dence at Prithvi Raj’road with the introduction 
letter. He read the letter and asked me “‘where are 
your ‘sammans, your luggage?’ Obviously he was 
thinking of putting me up at his residence. That 
was the kind of human being that he was. Though 
I was a stranger coming from a remote corner of 
Kerala he wanted to put me up in his house. 

India was fortunate to have a crop of great leaders 
during this‘century. I would put Ambedkar on the 
same level with them, with Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah 
and others. As you know there were many differ- 
ences and great debates among those leaders, but all 
of them were united on two things—freedom for 
India, and except for Jinnah, the unity of India. 

Ambedkar hated the caste system, ‘“ntouch- 
ability’ and the inequalities of old Indian society 
with a glowing, incandescent hatred. He fought 
those social ills and injustices ruthlessly and with un- 
matched political skill. But that did not prevent 
him from remaining a staunch Indian nationalist. 
What he was trying was to bargain, and he was a 
tough bargainer, with the British and other Indian 
nationalist leaders for the maximum that he could 
get for his community in terms of political safe- 
guards. That was his intention and not to compro- 
mise on Indian independence. Asa shrewd politi- 
cian he used the opportunity offered by the period of 
transition from foreign rule to independence for get- 
ting maximum benefits and safeguards for his com- 
munity, namely the Scheduled Castes or Harijans as 
Mahatma Gandhi called them. We all know how 
Gandhiji was dedicated to the abolition of ““untouch- 
ability,” how he tried to arouse among Hindus a 
sense of shame in regard to this social evil and 
urged them into social action to remove it. 

The Scheduled Castes are still the lowest, the most 
deprived, the most dispossessed and the least educat- 
ed section of Indian society. They were shaken up as 
were’ the rest of the Indian masses by the nationalist 
movement. If Mahatma Gandhi introduced a moral 
purpose, shall one say a moral soul, as well as mass 
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dimension to the Indian nationalist movement, and if 
Jawaharlal Nehru introduced social and economic 
dimension -and a world vision, Dr Ambedkar 
brought to it a profound social content and a pas- 
sionate protest against social inequalities and op- 
pression. If Gandhiji aroused the masses of India 
asa whole, Ambedkar aroused and organised social 
and political consciousness among the lowest strata 
of Indian society. Our democracy is functioning 
properly in India because the masses, the average 
voter, is able to cast his vote with a degree of intel- 
ligence and political consciousness. Today the voter 
from this lowest strata of society is able- to exercise 
his right to vote properly partly due to the work 
done by Dr Ambedkar in arousing their conscious- 
ness. 

There were some people who questioned the 
nationalism of Dr Ambedkar. I happened’to have 
read Ambedkar somewhat carefully. As early as in 
the 1930s Ambedkar had said: “To say that this 
country is divided by castes and creeds and that it 
cannot be one united self-governing community 
unless adequate safeguards for protection of mino- 
rities are made as part of the constitution, is a posi- 
tion to which there can be no objection; but the 
minorities must bear in mind that although today 
we are riven by and atomised by caste, our ideal is 
a united India. , That being so, it follows that every 
minority in formulating the safeguards it needs must 
take care that they will not be incompatible with the 
realisation of this great ideal.” 

That was a statement Ambedkar made in the 
impassioned days of bitter political debates with 
Gandhi. There could be no doubt that he stood for 
a free India, for united India. Again in 1949 deliver- 
ing his great speech during the third reading of free 
Yndia’s Constitution, he put-forward the same posi- 
tion on freedom and unity. There was an admirable 
consistency about the man. He warned the Consti- 
tutent Assembly: “‘What perturbs me greatly is the 
fact that India has not only once before lost her 
independence but she lost it by the infidelity and 
treachery of its own people.’’ He then exhorted every 
party not to place its particular beliefs above the 
interests of the nation and said: “We must be deter- 
mined to defend our independence till the last drop 
of our blood.” Could there be any more passionate 
declaration of nationalism and patriotism than this? 

Dr Ambedkar was, of course, a great democrat. 
His contribution to Indian democracy was not limit- 
ed to his high position as the Chairman of the . 
Drafting Committee of the Constitution and to his 
skillful role in piloting the draft of the Constitution 
in the Constituent Assembly. He had during his 
political career put forward a variety of political and 
social ideas that fertilised Indian thinking and contri- 
buted to our decision to adopt the parliamentary 

(Contd. on page 64) 





Mass Media and Nationai Integration 


N.L. CHOWLA 


T 


1 do not propose to attempt at defining the term 
national integration but I wish to say that 
national integration as a concept is very much rela- 
ted to the political and social systems prevailing in 
a society. In a democratic set-up like the one we 
have accepted and successfully implemented over the 
three decades, the concept would have a different 
connotation and import than under a totalitarian 
system. Cultural, social and language diversities as 
they exist in our country are a part of our heritage. 
The point to examine is whether they strengthen or 
impede the sense of belongingness to the nation. 
_ Again, in our society and in view of more recent 
tendencies national integration is not confined to 
bringing about religious amity between the Hindus 
and the Muslims as was commonly accepted in the 
years following our independence. On the other 
hand we have to take into account the state of 
prevailing social tensions and ‘disruptive forces 
whether they are caused by fantacism of religion 
and caste, or emanate from political and regional 
pressures and pulls. , It would appear, for example, 
that factors other than religious fanaticism have, of 
late, posed a more widespread threat to our national 
identity. 

In certain specific areas there has been a spurt of 
incidents involving violence and threat to security 
of life and they are not entirely due to religious 
differences. The reasons are more complex. It is 
possible to argue that these factors have not been 


fully analysed. Deeper and area-specific studies - 


need to be undertaken to identify the factors and- 
their manifestations. If is of course necessary that 
we, for our society, need to adopt an approach to 
the question of national integration which accepts 
diversities in language and religion and caste. 

Besides we have strong regional identifications. 

Therefore, in the political structure, we need to 
create a sense of belonging to the nation without 
demanding abolition of this identification. 

Evolving a sense of belongiug, in the given politi- 
~cal and social structures in our society, may appear 
to be a unique experiment. But the sense -has 
existed and permeated the psyche of the people 
because. of some very powerful factors such as 
common history strengthened by our common strug- 
gle for independence, a democratic way of life and 
common aspirations. The basic human values and 
aspirations as enshrined in our Constitution of 1950 
have provided a firm base for the structure and 
functioning of the institutions of our society. 

One has to think of the role of mass media in 
strengthening national integration against this back- 
ground. The mass media in the country—radio, tele- 
vision, press, films and books—have the primary res- 
ponsibility of creating awareness of this background 
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in the people as a whole. In fact this approach is 
particularly relevant in our political system where 
every. adult has the right to vote, to decide in favour 
of a party or a programme. Therefore, these media 
of mass communication have to analyse for the 
people the effect of pulls of region, religion and 
caste and to indicate the extent beyond which they 
weaken the nation. The media projection need not 
entirely dwell on the past. The media have to warn 
the nation against decline in traditional levels of 
mutual respect and accommodation in the religious 
and social practices of different communities and 
against regional and parochial loyalties which may 
ultimately destroy the democratic fabric. This 
approach is more real. In our media system this has 
to be achieved through a process of analysis, educa- 
tion and discussion. , ; 

I wish to refer to two relevant factors on this 
point. First, the reach of mass media and their 
impact; and secondly the importance of evolving a 
policy or a code for the media to strengthen com- 
mitment to the nation. 

It needs to be mentioned that except for the radio 
broadcasts the reach of mass media in India is still 
very largely confined to the urban population, Even 
in the case of radio listening nearly two-thirds of 
the 30 million receivers in the country are located 
in the urban areas. There is also an imbalance in 
the distribution of radio receivers as between one 
region and another. After the implementation of the 
Expansion Plan of Television when 70 per cent of 
the population will come within its coverage one is 
not quite sure if any sizeable percentage of ordinary 
people in urban orrural areas will have access to 
the medium. In the case of daily newspapers with 
over 1.45 crores circulation the Second Press Com- 


‘mission has stated that ‘40 per cent of the circula- 


tion of daily newspapers is confined to the four 
metropolitan towns — Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras”. Exposure to films has severe limitations 
because the number of cinema houses in the entire 
country is still around 11,000 and they are located 
so as to cater to the urban population. Thus in order 


that the mass media should have an effective role 


in national integration the first consideration should 
be to extend their reach and to ensure people’s 
access to them. In the prevailing media system con- 
certed efforts need to be made to achieve and effec- 
tive coverage by radio and television. A large 
number of community receivers should be installed 
all over the country so as to make it a medium for 
the people. 

The potential of each medium has its own char- 
acteristics, The reading matter provided by the press 


(Contd. on page 67) 
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Economic Democracy : A Model for India | 


VASANT SATHE 





The lopsided development of India’s economy 
over the years has led to many concerned per- 
sons, experts and non-experts, to think in terms 
of a new framework for establishing participa- 
tory economic democracy. One such alternative 
model for our future has been outlined by 
Vasant Sathe in his book published just now 
(Towards Social Revolution: A Case for Econo- 
mic Democracy; Vikas; 1984; Rs 125). Here is 
reproduced excerpts from the main chapter of 
the thought-provoking volume. Sathe’s model 
surely invites a meaningful discussion. —Editor 





THe broad picture of the national economic scene 
that would emerge from our model in the pro- 
ductive and distributive fields would be of one 
homogeneous national sector. The artificial division 
of the entire national economy into the public sec- 
tor and the private sector would be abolished. The 
only two natural sectors would be the organised 
sector and the self-employed sector. 

In the economic model proposed here, presump- 
tion is that the entire labour — in the form of (1) 
entrepreneurship and organising capability, (2) an 
intelligent studied contribution by the scientific, 
engineering and technological experts, (3) managerial 
skills developed by some members of society and (4) 
technical, clerical and unskilled potential of the 
other members — would work cohesively as equal 
partners and, in the very process of production, the 
surplus generated would be paid equitably, though 
not equally, to each category. The chief criteria 
would be to meet the minimum requirements of a 
decent living for the lowest category and then to 
determine what better comforts and, to some extent, 
even luxuries, can be offered to those whose labour 
is more skilled or requires higher qualifications 
on their part. 

In our model, there would be no employer-emp- 
‘loyee relationship because everyone who puts in 
labour would be a shareholding partner in the orga- 
nised industrial or trading sector. The shareholders 
would annually elect their representatives from 
among themselves to the board of management who 
would represent the three basic cAtegories, namely, 
managerial, technical and non-technical. . 

The number of representatives of labour would 
be one-third of the total number of the members 
on the board of management. 
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The other one-third would be the nominees of the 
financial institution, the party in. power at the 
national level and the party in power at the state 
level, in equal proportion. Thus, the representatives 
of the people would be involved in every organised 
industry to participate in and to oversee the imple- 
mentation , of the policies and programmes 
announced by their government. It would be the 
duty of the representative or representatives of the 
financing institution to ensure the proper utilisation 
of the finances advanced or invested. 

The remaining one-third would be representatives 
of the entrepreneur, that is, the conceiver of the 
industry and also its organiser. The entire working 
force would be organised on a pattern in which 
there are managing committees from the top level to 
the shop-floor level and persons are assigned tasks ° 
for which they are accountable. 


The maldistribution of income and the existence 
of monopoly-oligopoly are the chief enemies of an 
equitable market mechanism. But in the economic 
democratic system that is being advocated here, 
both these evils can be taken care of. As the 
representatives of the government, financial institu- 
tions, workers as well as entrepreneurs will sit on 
the board of directors and the various committees, 
it will not be possible for any vested interest to take 
decisions to restrict production, step up prices 
unfairly, enter into black money transactions, pur- 


„chase ` inputs at more than market prices from 


friends, relatives and other colluding parties, sell the 
product to such colluding interests at more than 
warranted prices (thus accumulating black earnings), 
underinvoice or overinvoice exports and imports 
and indulge in other such malpractices. In parti- 
cular, the key oligopolistic practices restricting pro- 
duction and charging unduly high prices will be 
ruled out. One major imperfection of the market 
will disappear. 

Secondly, it will not be possible in such a fully - 
representative and democratic organiSation to pay 
unduly low and exploitative wages and salaries. On 
the other hand, workers’ unions need not demand 
wages and salaries out of line with productivity, as 


‘that, while it will raise their wage momentarily, will 


cut the Company’s profitability and reduce their 
own profit in their capacity as shareholders. Income 
distribution and purchasing power will certainly be 
equitable and this will take care of the other imper- 
fections of the market mechanism. 

With these two major corrections for oligopoly 
and maldistribution of income, the just market 
forces will come into their own and then the markets 
can be better trusted to settle prices and costs at 
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equitable and fair levels — with demands more 


correctly representing genuine needs and supplies 
more responsive to demands, rather than being 
respective. With the tripartite arrangement in the 
marketing and productive fields, it should be easily 
possible to introduce any further corrections or 
improvements im the price-and-cost structure in 
order that essential commodities are within the 
means and purchasing power of the lower and the 
- middle strata of workers and income-earners. 

In India, although we talk of the objective of 
having a socialistic pattern through planning and 
although this was spelt out in the first 20-Point 
Programme in the form of allowing participation of 
workers in the management, in effect, throughout 
the entire process of production there has been 
hardly any effort to give real and effective participa- 
tion to the workers in management. Some half- 
hearted efforts have been made in the nationalised 
banking sector in the form of nominated members 
from amongst employees on the board of manage- 
ment, but the concept that the workers should be 
treated as partners and should have equal and 
effective representation in the board of management 
at, the highest’ level has not been accepted, even 
mentally, by the authorities concerned. 

Whenever this topic has been discussed, one 
always finds a reservation at the back of the minds 
of those in authority. They somehow believe that 
the managerial class is essentially a superior variety 
consisting of people who are born and bred in 
higher culture, educated mostly in public schools 
and preferably have had their higher education 
abroad. It is felt that it is this class which must 
essentially be at the highest echelons of management 
in the public sector. In the private sector the same 
feeling prevails among the industrial class. Un- 
fortunately, this seems to influence even the poli- 
ticians in power. Everyone seems to feel that the 
working class is somehow inferior, both in quality 
and understanding, and, therefore, does not deserve 
to. have a place in the board of management. It is 
felt that if the workers are given such a position, 
instead of being helpful, they would be a hindrance 
to. decision-making, particularly when decisions 
have to be taken on buying equipment or setting up 
projects involving millions of rupees. 

It is surprising that these very people usually 
agree to give a participatory role to the workers in 
sick units, which are not making profits, because 
they feel that by giving the workers a share in the 
management it will make them more responsible 
and even goad them to make sacrifices in their own 
interest to pull the industry up and bring it out of 
the red. But the moment a unit becomes profit- 
making and viable, the very people revert to the 
belief that the workers must not have any voice in 
the management, particularly at the highest level. 
Somehow, this hangover of the capitalist culture of 
economics, maintaining the basic distinction of 
employer and employed as separate ‘classes, is 
accepted as a basic premise. 

The suggested model gives full scope for the 
individual initiative of the entrepreneurs. It would 
provide them with attractive returns, both for their 
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skill and their investment. The financing institution 
would also get a fair return. However, the net 
surplus generated would always belong to the state, 
which represents the people as a whole. Hence, 
there would be no likelihood of a few individuals 
amassing the surplus and controlling it themselves. 
Since the surplus in the organised sector would 
automatically belong to the state, there would be no 
question of taxing the organised sector, Thus, most 
of the sources of generation Of unaccounted money 
would disappear at the root itself. 

In the unorganised or self-employed sector, the 
distributive mechanism organised through the 
national marketing organisation would enable the 
state to know at all points of time the exact margin 
of profit and the income that a private producer or 
trader may have made in a particular economic 
aclivity. Therefore, by -collecting indirect taxes the 
state can take a share from the surplus generated 


_by the self-employed or unorganised sector. Once 


the members of this sector have been provided with 
adequate purchasing power to meet at least'their 
basic requirements and if they reach a level where 
they can produce better goods and contribute in the 
form of better services, they can be encouraged to 
save a portion of their surplus or the same can be 
collected indirectly in other forms, 

The producers and distributors through the 
national organisations would annually fix prices of 
all consumer goods bringing about a proper parity of 
prices between the raw material and the end- 
products. Care can be taken in this regard to 
deliberately remove the imbalance by increasing the 
prices of agricultural raw material and, at the same 
time, subsidise the prices of essential consumer 
products like foodgrains and edible oils by pegging 
goods of comfort and luxury at higher prices. 

Very often, in developing countries like India, a 
misconceived concept of socialism has crept in. At 
one time it was thought, for instance, that nationali- 
sation of a particular industry and placing it in the 
hands of civil servants would eliminate its exploi- 
tative character and thus achieve a socialist objec- 
tive. However, in practice, it has been experienced 
that the so-called nationalised sector, known broadly 
as the public sector, has provided greater scope for 
economic inefficiency, heavy losses and a drain on 
public resources. The simplistic denunciation of the 
entire private sector as exploitative, anti-national 
and capitalist and eulogising the public sector 
managed by paid servants in the name of socialism 
and therefore sacrosanct, have proved to be a highly 


_ disastrous feature which has somehow cast a spell 


On the entire economic system. 

The original concept that a mixed economy would 
lead to the growth of both the infrastructure indus- 
tries in the public sector (requiring heavy invest- 
ment) and the industries in the private sector dealing 
with end-products has unfortunately been belied. 
This is because in the so-called public sector, there 
was a total lack of accountability and even elemen- 
tary principles of economic management were not 
followed. The public sector was dominated by men 


(Contd. on page 55) 
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Second Cold War and India’s Security Environment 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


Ww: the dreadful deployment of American 
Cruise missiles and Pershing ‘II in Western 
Europe from the middie of November 1983, despite 
the world-wide agitation against this move, the 
Second Cold War has alas reached its most perilous 
point of nuclear confrontation. World public 
opinion in defence of peace has suffered a serious 
set back. Global tensions have been aggravated. 
Let us be clear that Cold Waris War, even if it 
is a war without battles onthe field, sea or in the 
air. While Cold War is not war in the conventional 
sense of engagement of armies, but itis warina 
more deadly and profound sense of engagement of 
nations and their governments with repercussions on 
the economy, psychology, civic culture, and on the 


entire range of civilisational activities throughout. 


the world. Cold War i in spatial terms is global in its 
ramifications, even as in temporal terms, it is a con- 
tinuous and a continuing endless episode, a war that 
makes no distinction between the belligerent and the 
non-belligerent, the neutral and the pacifist, the 
army and the civilian population. 

With more than 50,000 nuclear weapons account- 
ing for a destructive power equivalent toa miilion 
Hiroshima bombs — an explosive power of about 
three tons of TNT for every human being — Cold 
War is a War on all us, we whose only historic fault 
is our birth in an age of nuclear weapons system 
that are being proliferated in a perilously shrunken 
and interdependent world. At this stage of grave 
threat to life and civilisation, the tragedy is that at 
the decisivé political levels in certain key countries 
of the western industrialised region, leaders who 
preside over the destinies of nations and the planet 
are those who lack, not to speak of wisdom, ima- 
gination, compassion and foresight even hard 
headed common-sense, and elementary, statesman- 
ship. 

Cold War may.be likened to a situation where 
the opponents are willing to hurt but afraid to 
strike; a state of frozen frenzy of the contemporary 
barbaric politics of the neo-neanderthals, which 


impel them to ‘hurt’, but due to their existence in a` 


sophisticated nuclear age which has attuned them 
to an awareness of the repercussions of their 
impulsive barbarism, precludes them from ‘striking’. 
Cold War is thus an obselescent belligerency, .an 
impotent rage. It is proclaimed to be a ‘deterence’ 
against a possible ‘hot’ war, a balance of terror to 
rédress the balance of power. 

While the continuous production and- multiplica- 
tion of nuclear weapons, in ‘their ever-expanding 
forms and newer systems have ironically avoided 
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- language to the 


‘hot war’ between the opposing Great Powers, but 
it has in the bargain so-escalated the nuclear arms- 
race that it has pushed up the deterrence-threshold 
to a point where illusory peace is bought by-astro- 
nomical defence-budgets that have devastated eco- 
nomies and impaired the prospects of balanced and 
just international economic development in a world 
where the gulf between the rich and the poor among 
the nations and within the nations is fast increasing. 

In a perceptive article entitled “‘Fighting the Last 
War” (The New Republic, October 20, 1979) Prof. 
Hans J. Morgenthau reminded that Einstein said 
decades ago: “The unleashed power of the atom has 
changed everything except our way of thinking”. 
Morgenthau, with characteristic clarity states; 
“Nuclear weapons fundamentally altered the tradi- 
tional relationship between political aims and physi- 
cal violence. From the beginning of history until 
1945, a great power could rationally choose to wage 
all-out war against another great power ‘in order to 
achieve ‘political ends, as long as the calculus of risk 
and adéantage seemed favourable. 

Today, however, such a calculus counsels against 
the use of nuclear weapons, since their unprecedent- 
ed destructiveness, both short and long-term, heavily 
outweighs any possible political gain. The use of 
nuclear weapons, even if at first on a limited scale, 
would unleash an unmitigated disaster, which could 


‘lead only to the destruction of both belligerents.’’ 


He adds: “The very application of conventional 
language to nuclear “weapons” and “war” is out- 
moded.... The uncritical application of conventional 
unprecedented phenomena of 
nuclear weapons not only obscures the truth, it also 
hinders rational policy making”. But this wisdom 
of an American mind -has obviously no trace of 
impact on the policy makers at the White House, 
the State Department and the Pentagon. 

On the contrary one can trace the origins of the 
Second Cold War to the policy shifts of the US 
Administration, beginning with the summer of 1978 
under Carter-Brzezinski dispensation and flowering 
into a prickly cactus under the redoubtable Reagan, 
urged-on ‘though not too unwillingly by Alexander 
Haig and Casper Weinberger. The United States of 
America by the beginning of the summer of 1978 
(which incidentally is the time of the Saur (April) . 
Afghan revolution) had embarked on a global 
strategy which alternated between cooperation and 
confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

This policy formulation was first articulated by 
President Carter in his wellknown speéch ‘at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis on 4 June 1978. Its 


implications were that the United States was looking 
for areas of accord and areas of discord with the 
Soviet Union. This policy dualism became evident 
in the negotiations on SALT-II and in the follow- 
up action on the Helsinki Accord, on the one hand, 

and in the key-role that the United States played in 
the NATO summit held in Washington in May 
1978, on the other. Significantly at a time when the 
UN special session on Disarmament was convened 
in New York to find ways and means of stopping 
the armament race and diverting the resources for 
development of the human society, the United 
States’ President was busy in Washington DC, in 
pursuading the NATO military partners for increase 
in the arms budget to the tune of 15 per cent in 5 
years, that is at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 

. The United States also pursued its plan for MX- 

100 and strengthening of the Deigo Garcia base in 
the Indian Ocean in cooperation with the British 
and worked out strategies for Rapid Deployment 
Forced (RDF) to occupy the Gulf region in the 
eventuality of a conflict with oil producing states. 
The alternative confrontationist global strategy 
which the United States had worked out has been 
articulated in the statements and policy pronounce- 
ments particularly made by Dr Brzezinski, the 
National Security Adviser to former President 
Carter. 

As part of this strategy Brzezinski had not only 
worked out appropriate military plans as indicated 
in the Presidential Directive 18 of 24 August 1977, 
regarding the planning of the Rapid Deployment 
Force (RDF) but also negotiated the concomitant 
diplomatic and political plans with the countries of 
Trilateral Commission (1.e., Western Europe, and 
Japan) on the one hand and with the leadership of 
the Peoples Republic of China on the other. The 
increasing understanding between the United States 
and China since Nixon-Mao meeting had reached 
a point of significant convergence and collusion in 
their global and regional perspective and policy 
postures by 1978. Indeed the collaboration with 
China and a tacit security relationship with them 
became a major input in US Strategy for pursuing 
their confrontationist line with the Soviet Union. 


II 
Policy Shift in US 


| Os the Reagan Administration, the United 
States’ alternative strategy of confrontation 
(rather than either cooperation only or of coopera- 
tion-cum-confrontation) was operationalised at 
many levels. This is not a policy shift merely of a 
bilateral dimension, that is one appertaining merely 
to US-Soviet Union relations; nor is it a’ strategy 
concerning only the US and its western allies on the 
one hand and Soviet Union and its Socialist allies 
on the other hand, on the contrary it has global 
repercussions. Precisely because the United States 
is a global power, many aspects of its global policies 
touch on the interest of several countries and 
regions of the world. Specially when the United 
States acquires a posture of: vigorous confrontation 
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with another world power, the Soviet Union, the 
fall-out effect of the US policies are far and wide. 

From the situation of South and South West Asia, 
the transformation of US policy towards the Soviet 
Union from an alternating strategy of cooperation- 
cum-confrontation to a strategy of confrontation 
alone as a consequence of the regional development 
in Afghanistan constitutes a major shift in US 
foreign policy that was bound to unsettle the exist- 
ing balance of power in the region. This shift 
should be recognised as a nodal development in the 
international situation whose consequences will 
have to be carefully analysed in terms of each 
specific aspect/situation/country/region/larger global 
concern. 

At the global level, this shift in US policy had 
directly resulted in the new arms race and in the 
unleashing of a full-scale new Cold War. This 
involved an about-turn from the process of detente 
and the basic assumptions of the Helsinki Accord, 
so assiduously worked out in the early seventies. 
There is no concrete evidence to suggest that this 
reversal of policies was also pursued by the Soviet 
Union. Indeed so unilateral was the US administra- 
tion’s initiative in reversing the earlier US-Soviet 
understanding, as exemplified for instance in SALT 
talks, that the Soviet leadership, for quite sometime 
was unprepared to face the ugly reality and clung to 
the faint hope that US rhetoric is only for home- 
consumption and to satisfy the hawkish elements 
within the Administration and among the European 
allies. Brezhnev conveyed to India even as late as 
February 1980 that Reagan might change his haw- 
kish stance after being in the Presidential chair for 
sometime and that the reality of the situation itself 
would persuade the United States to review their 
needless confrontationist policy towards the Soviet 
Union and the East. This was the essence of what 
the Minister of External Affairs of India conveyed 
to the Consultative Committee meeting of thè 
External Affairs in February 1980. 

President Carter and the spokesman of his Admi- 
nistration on foreign affairs, particularly Brzezinski 
had taken the position since early 1980 that the 
events in Afghanistan leading up to the induction of 
the Soviet troops in the last week of December 
1979, was the turning point in US-Soviet relations: 
the watershed that reversed the trends of peaceful 
co-existence and the process of detente. On closer 
and careful scrutiny of known data and events, this 
claim would appear not more than a rationalisation 
of the US position that had anyhow undergone a 
shift in policy around the middle of 1978, that is 
full year and a half before the critical events in 
Afghanistan. It is true that the Afghan situation 
provided a convenient peg to hand the new Ameri- 
can hawkish cap a pretext to retrospectively justify 
the confrontationist orientation of the Carter and 
then the Reagan Administration. 

In an interview given to the US News & World 
Report dated April 16, 1979, that is eight months 
before the arrival of the Soviet contingent in 
Afghanistan, Brzezinski said: “There is no doubt 
that, between the late 60s and the mid-70s, the 
American diplomatic position in the world worsened 
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in most regions, while the Soviet position was on 
the upswing. Now that trend is being reversed”. 
(Emphasis added). This is one succinct though 
laconic indication of the mainspring of US motiva- 
tion a what Brzezinski referred to as “reversing the 
trend” 


I 
Conflict of Interests 


Tans. b basic factor requires elaboration. Let us sok 

at some of the dimensions of the problem. The 
US knew that with the phenomenal increase in the 
ranks of the newly liberated countries — in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America — precisely in the decade 
late 60s and mid ’70s, the diplomatic preponderance 
- available to the US and the Western allies, com- 
prising the ex-colonial powers like Great Britain 
and France, both in the UN System and in the 
other World forums was diminishing due to the use 
of the democratic method of treating each state as 
equal and integral partner in UN and in global 
affairs. 

When the authoritarian diktat of the few Western 
powers led by the US, was eroded by the assertion 
of the newly acquired democratic right of vote in 
the UN General Assembly and in other UN agen- 
cies,.and more than that by the solidarity of the 
‘have-not’ States and their collective bargaining for 
common-interest, this was derided as the ‘tyranny of 
‘the majority’ by those very representatives of the 
Western world who ironically preach about human 
fights, right of self-deterniination of people and 
nations, sovereign equality of states and the values 
of democratic life and so on. Hypocracy is seldom 
so blatantly exhibited as in the dichotomy between 


- Western rhetoric and Western international conduct. 


` It is not always realised that a certain type of 


` hypocracy is endemic in the very pursuit and logic. 


of the capitalist system, particularly at this level of 
global economy, marked as it is by the emergence of 
gigantic TNCs with their global reach in the few 
affluent Western metropolitan countries contrasted 
by the rampant scarcity of capital, lack of techno- 
logy and management skills, low GNP and chronic 
poverty engulfing major chunks of indigeneous 
population in two-third states of the world. The 
so-called free enterprise of the industrialised and 
developed countries can only operate as it were in 
an atmosphere where not only-national freedom but 
even necessities of the bulk of the less-developed 
countries (LDCs) and their impoverished popu- 
lation is continuously curtailed in order to maintain 
the price-line, the wage-structure and the profit- 
level of the already affluent segments of the unequal 
world community. 

This is the unavoidable consequence, and one 
might say the systemic unfolding of national capita- 
‘lism operating at multinational levels which by its 
very laws of market-economy and ex panded scale of 
resource exploitation, spills over to the territorial 
boundaries of other nations that are lower in the 
scale of economic development, thereby transform- 
ing them into peripheral, auxilary and dependent 
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spheres of their commercial transactions. It is this 
phenomena that is called Neo-colonialism. 

In. a world where political sovereignties are 
recognised and indeed have to be recognised, as 
part of the prevalent international political culture 
that has emerged in the wake of the decolonisation 
process and whose norms at the formal level cannot 
be questioned, lest the very basis of the contem». 
porary international system is disturbed rudely, it 
is nevertheless open to advanced capitalist coun- 
tries to penetrate the economies of politically inde- 
pendent countries suffering from social backward- 
ness, lack of capital, technology and necessary infra- 
structure for growth, particularly if the regimes are 
unpopular, shaky and unrepresentative. And this 
is done mostly (and this is instructive and interest- 
ing) on the pretext of contributing to the socio- 
economic development of the receipient countries, 

| The main thrust of the many organisations and 
global forums like the Nonaligned Movement, the 
DAU, the Arab League, UNCTAD, Group of 
77 etc., is precisely to collectively articulate the 
demand of the newly-liberated countries against the 
varied forms of dependence and economic exploita- 
tion that are sought to be imposed on them by the 
advanced capitalist countries and their dominant 
financial and commercial institutions like the IMF, 
World Bank and PNCs. This solidarity of the- 
have-not countries is continuously expressed also in . 
the meetings of the United Nations and, its many 
agencies. From the middle sixties, this international 
development has greately irked the United States 


administration as it runs counter to their global 


strategy and perceived vital interesis. . | 

The fact is, that the United States and the West 
European countries and Japan — that is, the mem- 
bers of the Trilateral Commission — constitute 
today jointly and severally an amalgam of econo- 
mies and political orientations that. has basic and 
vital points of contradiction with the most essential 
and elementary interests of the people and states 
variously called the newly-liberated countries, the 


_ Third World, the Nonaligned nations, the ‘South’, 


the LDC’s, G-77 etc. No amount of political 
rhetoric, diplomatic gimmickry or occasional 
bilateral or multilateral expressions of friendships 
and understanding can blur this fundamental 
characteristic of conflict of interests. 

Objectively, as this range of conflict of interests 
is increasing the US and the Western alliance ‘system 
finds themselves in a quandry. Their hegemony is 
questioned and attacked. Their power is vitiated 
and weakened and increasing number of states are 
opting-out for greater collective cooperative among 
themselves, as exemplified in the efforts of the NAM 
and the many UNCTAD meetings. South-South 
cooperation and coordination is acquiring greater 
primacy on the agenda of the have-not states, than 
wasteful exercised in the realm of North-South 
dialogue, whose basic conceptual and substantive 
weakness was clearly exposed in the fruitless efforts 
at Cancun last year and even in the diversities of 
approach among the so-called western big-seven at 
Williamsburg this year, in which France particularly 
MESS doubts about the utility of these futile at- 


tempts any mote. 

There is a decisive shift in the international cor- 
relation of powers since the seventies. Four factors 
contributed to this development: (i) the three-fold 
increase in the number of independent states on the 
world scene, particularly in the UN system; from 50 
in mid-fifties to about 158 today; (ii) the growing 
solidarity (despite weaknesses and schisms based on 
regional, political, ideological and national-interest 
factors) among the Nonaligned countries and the 
Liberation movements, and their increasing politi- 
cal relevance on the international arena; (ili) the 
stabilisation of the Soviet Union as a competitive 
nuclear power, with a seven-ocean blue-water navy, 
whose counter global-strategy coincided with some 
of the basic interests of a bulk of the new states— 
Asia, Africa and Latin America; and (iv) the avail- 
ability, even on a modest and on an inadequate 
scale, of the technical help, aid and loans, and com- 
mercial transactions from the Socialist comity of 
nations to the new states, but on terms and condi- 
tions more favourable to the basic needs of the re- 
cepient countries. 

The impact of the two global systems—the deve- 
loped but malvolant capitalist system and the deve- 
loping but amiable-to-benigrant socialist system—1s 
being increasingly felt in the working of the contem- 
porary international relations. Socialism’s biggest as- 
set is its main premises of equalised inter-personal 
and inter-state relations and the fundamental logic 
visualising a non-exploitative world of equals. Its 
weakness lies in its failure to transform a humanist 
ideal into an efficient management system. 

This limitation at the model-building level to- 
gether with the manifest marginality of the resource- 
base, capital and skills available in the Socialist 
comity of nations in terms of the multiple and 
ever-expanding requirements of the hundred and 
odd developing countries, restrict the range of their 
impact on the global economic system. Unlike in 
the nuclear and space technology, and in the wide 
range of defence products, the Soviet Union and the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe still lag far 
behind the US and West European countries in the 
wide arena of what may be called civic production 
processes and civilian segment of developmental 
economies. 


The developed bourgeois world is today thriving 


in its commercial and financial transactions, despite 
political decolonisation, precisely because of the new 
opportunities available to them in the developing 
countries, which in the process of giving economic 
content to their political freedom are engaged in a 
wide variety of developmental activities. That the 
ex-co lonial countries and their allies responsible for 
two centuries and more of colonial exploitation are 
to become partners and participants in the new 
venture of economic development of the erstwhile 
colonies is a phenomenon which is as ironic as 
instructive in comprehending the complex dialects of 
merciless history. It also betrays the limitations and 
compromises involved in what is called by the 
dependencia school as ‘development of under- 
development’. 

But a related fact that has to be remembered is 
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that in no other epoch of World history, so many 
countries and people, in so many distinct parts of 
the world comprising a diverse range of ethnic, 
socio-cultural, techno-economic specificities deter- 
mined by particularities of history, geography, 
climate, background of group-life and ascriptive 
norms of human behaviour, had launched on so 
gigantic a scale, a basic process of socio-economic 
transformation, as we witness in the last three-and- 
a-half decades beginning roughly from the turn of 
the mid-twentieth century. 

Yet it is in the assertion and affirmation of this 
very gigantic developmental process that the 
developing countries, at various points and on con- 
crete specific issues take positions that militate 
against the oligarchic interests of the entrenched 
industrial-financial-commercial-cum-military estab- 
lishments of the Trilateral Commission countries 
whose political and diplomatic spokesman are the 
United States Administration and the ruling elites 
of the Western alliance system. 

The growing convergence of policy-perspective 
and policy-premises of the developing countries, the 
soviet Union and socialist countries, is perceived by 
the US ruling circles and their western allies as a 
nefarious grand design calculated to weaken the 
global role of the free-world, above all the glorious 
American democracy that is its bastion. They 
apprehend that the world is being pushed into the 
arms of the ‘god-less, immoral, expansionist com- 
munist bear,’ the Soviet Union and its ‘servile 
satellites’ that are out to devour all finer values of 
goodness, decency, human rights, democracy etc, 
that the great Western civilisation has bestowed on 
wretched humanity in three centuries of its benign 
imperial domination of world history. 

From this pious crusade, it seems difficult to 
deflect noble souls like Apostle Reagan, Virgin 
Thatcher and Saint Kohl and the devout Abbots, 
Bishops and Monks around them. The beatitude of 
their divine vision is too delicate to disturb, even as 
the Apocalypse they hold dear to their bosom 
exude a sense of certitude that cannot be weakened 
by any lay logic and blasphemous secular dis- 
putation. l 

There are few things more difficult in politics — 
local, national or international — than the vain 
effort of the rationalists to de-mythologise the 
elaborate, obscurantist abracadabra which is recog- 
nised as the moral imperative, the immutable major 
premise on which policies are formulated and 
decisions-made. One of the major intellectual 
tragedies of modern times is the existence and, more 
than that, the persistence of elaborate non-sense 
that is so solemnly and uncritically cherished by the 
World’s most important political functionaries — 
Presidents, Prime Ministers, Foreign Ministers and 
Policy-makers, and that too in the world’s most 
scientifically advanced countries. 

Despite the availability of computers, micro-chips 
and sophisticated electronic devices that are pressed 
into service for collecting, sifting and quantifying 
data and elaborate intelligence reports gathered 
from the four corners of the world, the final out- 
come in terms of policy decision arrived at by an 
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American president is no better qualitatively than 
what Hannibal would have arrived at, based on raw 
impulses, moods, prejudices, yes-men advice and 
barbaric drive for power. The tenacious regenera- 
tion of the neo-Neanderthal man in positions of 
power in our modern age is an amazing and a dis- 
turbing anachronism. 

This is like King Kong operating nuclear power 
station. It is astructural imbalance, a functional 
perfidy because it creates asymmetry between the’ 
compulsions of modern scientific methods and the 
demands of what Bell calls ‘technotronic civilisation’ 


(i.e. a symbiosis between technology and elec- 


tronics). Even as an Einstein would be a post-dated 
misfit, a maverick in a Neolithic age also a Reagan 
appears some sort of a phantasmagoria in a world 
of nuclearised weapon-system requiring a sensibi- 
lity and a restraint, apart from an elementary com- 
prehension of the phenomenon and its relational 
dimensions. / l 
In Western political episcopacy, Cold War has a 
moral overtone. It isa righteous battle, a Maha- 
bharata if you please. 
Coid War is taken, the instruments to stake its fire 
in the arms race — both in the conventional sector 
and more importantly in the nuclear systems. Arms 
Race to Cold War is what hordes were to the Mon- 
gol strategists of Chengiz Khan — the vehicle of 
domination. Nuclear Arms are the modern version 


. of the Golden Horde, the elite Tatar corps used (it 


is rather interesting to recollect) by Chengiz’s grand- 
son Batu Khan, to ‘overrun Eastern Europe and 
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Russia in the 13th century. As the first Cold War 
was sustained by Arms Race, the Second Cold War. 
likewise is generated by more developed Nuclear 
Arms Race. While Arms Race is the manifestation 
of Cold War, and the means by which it is sus- 
tained, but at one stage of its trajectory, Arms race 
becomes an end in itself anda self-fulfilling activity. 
which than hampers the reversal of the Cold War 
(even if intended) due to the development of power- 
ae vested interests created ryt the lobby of the arms 
ealers. 


_IV 
Western Motives for Arms Race 


War, one might ask, are the compelling motives 

for the Arms Race that today dominate the’ 
major concerns of international relations and vitiate 
the entire global atmosphere by promoting mistrust, 
tensions and conflicts? 

One might identify four interlinked major motives 
that remain at the base of ‘the US-West European 
policy — decisions contributing to the Arms Race. 
Each of the four motives have direct repercussion in 
the first instance on the interest of a specific segment 
of society/class and groups/popular movement/ideo- 
logy/state formation etc., though jointly they work 
against the collective basic human interest of peace 
and peaceful coexistence in the world. : 

The four major motives are: 
i. Elementary profit-motive of the thriving ‘indus- 
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trial-mititary complexes” patronised by the NATO 
powers and Western alliance system; 

ii. Strategy of Neo-colonialism, that is the design 
of perpetuation of the dominant-dependent equa- 
tion between the metropolitan centre and the ex- 
colonial periphery; 

ili, Blinding impulse of anti-socialism, anti-com- 
munism, the crusading ideological zealto ‘contain’, 
‘subvert’ and ‘eliminate’, the Socialist comity of 
nations; 

iv. Strategy to deplete the resources of the Soviet 
Union and the Socialist countries, by engaging 


them in compelling and competitive arms race, . 
thereby distorting, impeding and postponing ‘the : 


prospects of a faster and comprehensive growth and 
development of an alternative model of industria- 
lisation — the socialist civilisation predicated on the 
principle-of growth with distributive justice. 

The repercussion of the first motive, the profit 
motive, is directly felt by the common man and the 
working-classes within the manufacturing metro- 
politan countries themselves, It distorts the pattern 
of national economy, promotes dichotomy in wage 
structures between the workers in the defence and 
Civilian.industries; diverts capital, technology. and 
R & D facilities in a disproportionate scaie to defence 
production; creates . artificial unemployment due to 
closure of competitively: less viable civilian indus- 
tries; generates stagflation at one level and recession 
at. another. ° 

Further, it creates a schism i in the consciousness 


\ 


and interests of the workers and technicians in a- 


defence industry by creating a contradiction bet- 
ween their larger and natural interest in peace and 
disarmament, and their sectional group-interest in 
protecting their jobs and wages despite becoming 
cogs in the machine of human destruction. It is not 
infrequent that ‘economism’ rob the workers, techni- 


cians and scientists: in defence establishment- from ` 


expressing solidarity with‘the .genuine and rightful 
interest of the common man and humanity at large. 
They are thus alienated from the broad-stream of 
working-class consciousness and artificially | bracket- 
ted with their class-enemies. 


-The second motive, the strategy of neo-colonia-. 


lism, works directly against the basic and authentic 
interests of the newly liberated developing countries 
and the liberation movements which today find. their 
organic integral expression in the broad-based 
solidarity and collective articulation of the Non- 
aligned Movement. There has been a phenomenal 
proliferation in the production of conventional 
weapons, and their massive induction in the Third 
World countries in the last three decades. In 1976 
among the 95 importers of foreign arms, 75 were 
‘developing countries, 70 per cent of the weapons 
were imported by the West Asian and Gulf coun- 
tries. In 1978, the US arms supplies to foreign 
states reached a record sum of US$ 13,600 million 
— an increase of 400 million over the 1977 spending 
which itself was higher than all-the previous years. 
And this against the background the while the total 
wars that broke out between 1945 and 1982 were 
146, all of them were fought in, and in most cases 
between the developing countries. Of these about 
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36 major aggressive wars were launched by imperia- 
list powers on the soil of developing countries, 

Nuclear arms race as well has a direct impact on 
the developing world in two ways: by diverting 
resources from possible developments aid to defence 
industries and by the pattern of regional compo- 
nents of the global military strategy, like the Rapid 
Deployment Force in the Gulf and the nucleariza- 
tion of military installations in Diego Garcia island 
in the Indian Ocean, which 1s detrimental to the 
sovereignty and security of developing states as 
well. 

Neo-colonialism is not only a new form of socio- 
economic exploitation, but also a new pattern of 
military dominance, and power hegemony. On the 
pretext of arms race and the concomitant loca- 
tion, expansion and stabilisation of military and. 
surveillance bases in different parts of the World, 
the US and the Western alliance system has spread- 
its tentacles far and wide to engulf all the hemis- 
pheres in their network of their global strategy. 
While the Soviet Union, as the second World Power 
can take care of itself, the hapless, powerless, small 
and. medium-sized states that gained freedom in the 
recent past remain in a precarious Situation of 
unease and potential fear and apprehension. 

The third motive, that is anti-socialism anti-ccm- 
munism, is essentially focused against the interests 
and ideology of proletarian internationalism and 
the solidarity of progressive mankind. This has been 
a constant motive of the dominant classes in the 
bourgeois world ever since the dawn of working 
class solidarity, as for instance brilliantly projected 
in the Communist Manifesto of 1848. In our own ~ 
age, Marxism-Leninism remains the main focus of 
animosity for those classes and interests and their 
spokesman and patrons in politics and statecraft, 
who see in the rise of scientific socialism the doom 
of their privileges, power and pelf. 

This.is a long and a continuing story, whose 
episodes, events, symbols are many — from the 
Paris Commune to the October Revolution, from 
the intervention of the Allies to throttle the new 
Soviet state at its birth, to the barricade of Barce- 
lona and the Fascist onslaught over Europe and 
Russia, Long March of the Chinese Eight Route 
Army, the debacle at Dien Bién Phu and the devas- 
tation of Vietnam, the Bay of Pigs in Cuba and the 
murder of Allende in Chile, the struggle in Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Grenada, in Angola and 
Namibia, and above all the unleashing of a Second 
Cold War, Neutron bomb and MX missile system 
et.al. This is a historic confrontation, a promethian 
battle. Cold War and Nuclear arms race is just a 

stage, a new manifestation of a perennial anda 
primordial animosity between the decaying bour- 
geois civilisation and the emergent new world of 
socialism. But that this also remains a motive, and 
a deep-seated motive in the consciousness of the 
ruling gentry of the US and Western world needs 
reiteration for taking a total view of the situation. 

The fourth motive, namely the strategy of deplet- 
ing and diverting the resources of the Soviet Union 
and socialist countries by engaging them in a waste- 
ful and devastating arms race, is the most perverse, 
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the obviously subtle and diabolically clever maro- 
euvre that reveals the most vicious and negative 
tendencies in the western decision-making system. 
It is the last strategem of a bewildered capitalist 
world, eager to throttle the socialist experiment, 
which has now survived many vicissitudes and over- 
come initial road-blocks. Apparently the direct 
repercussion of this motive is felt in full force by the 
Soviet Union and the COMECON countries against 
whom it is primarily directed. 

K. Subramanyam is quite right when he notes 
that “the Soviets have the disedvantage that with a 


national economy base about half the size of the’ 


US economy, their military effort in terms of per- 
centage of GNP has to be double that of the US to 
keep up with the latter. Even otherwise, it has to 
be higher than that of the US since the major milj- 
tary R & D powers — US, Germany, Japan, UK and 
France — can share R & D aimed against the 
Soviet Union” (Strategic Analysis, VII/2-3, May- 
June 1983, p85). And this despite the fact that 
today the Soviet Union accounts for one-fifth of the 
total world industrial output — producing an aggre- 
gate industrial goods more than the entire world 
production in 1950, almost equal to the production 
of West European countries taken together. 

In the decade of the Seventies, the Soviet Union 
took a leap in the development of what is called the 
cutting edge areas of modern sophisticated indus- 
tries that are critical for scientific and technological 
breakthrough like nuclear power products, electro- 
nics, laser and aerospace technology and super- 
pure metals. It is making strides to catch-up even 
with the US, as is evidenced by the fact that while 
in 1950 Soviet industrial production was less than 
30 per cent of the US level in 1982 it was more 
than 80 per cent of the overall US production level, 
including the fact that in certain basic industrial 
products, the Soviet Union holds the first place in 
world production like, coal, oil, pig-iron, steel, iron- 
ore and cement, electricity consumed in industry. 

However, in terms of the competitive calculus of 
development, the Soviet Union despite its gigantic 
strides in sixty years is behind the US, whose techno- 
industrial development in virgin continental lands, 
has an uninterrupted history of two hundred years, 
insulated from the continent of Europe, and directly 
unaffected by any major war, like the Second World 
War, which took a toll of 20 million lives and the 
devastation of fields and factories in the Soviet 
Union. 

Since the repercussions of the four major motives 
` of arms race effect specifically: (a) the common-man 
and working-class in metropolitan countries; (b) the 
people in the developing countries and those involv- 
ed in the liberation movement; together with the 
enlightened segment of the leadership of the Non- 
aligned movement; (c) international working class 
and their organisations together with socialists and 
communists and the liberal, progressive and forward- 
looking segment of society and their organisations 
working for peace, disarmament and development; 
and (d) the people and leadership in the socialist 
states. l ; 

Therefore it is no accident to find an increasing 
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bond of friendship and solidarity emerging amdné 
these four segments — i.e., commen-men, working 
class, liberation and Nonaligned Movement, and 
Socialist states — resulting in considerable conver- 
gence of interests, and identity or similarity of views 
and perspective regarding major critical issues of 
global concerns and politics. 

This bond of fraternity is getting increasingly 
reflected for instance, in the expansion and diversi- 
fication of the peace movements; in the declarations 
and resolutions of the NAM; in the forums of the 
UN and other world bodies. This mighty concorse 
of diverse, but comingling elements in world society 
might yet check the dangerous drift of the second 
cold war and the mindless arms race trends, the 
precipice of a nuclear holocaust, and redress the 
imbalance in favour of sanity in international 
politics and global relations. 


Vv 
NAM’s Role 


‘i is in this context that India not only as the 

world’smajor developing country (indeed a count- 
ry whose current techno-economic profile should put 
itin a sue genesis category i.c., part developed, part 
developing) but also as a significant regional power 
in the Indian Ocean region especially in South, 
South-West Asia and above-all today with its Prime 
Minister as the Chairperson of the Nonaligned 
Movement should play'a role more prominent and 
creative by taking initiatives and setting the pace for 
reversing the trend of the second cold war and 
escalate arms race. 

It should be remembered that Nonalignment ‘as 
a policy-posture and then as a movement was in its 
essence a response of the newly liberated countries 
to the politics and strategies of the first Cold War. 
Nonalignment in its conceptualisation represented 
the rejection of the Western attempt for fragmenta- 
tion of the World and East and West of confronta- 
tionist overtures in Western rhetoric and policies; 
marked by their attempt to encircle, outlaw and 
alienate the Soviet Union and socialist countries of 
their design to scare the decolonised world by the 
bogey of communism and the so-called Soviet expan- 
sionism in order to drive a wedge between the 
liberated countries and liberation movement on the 
one hand and the developing socialist world on the 
other. 

By rejection of bloc-oriented politics as the main 
idiom of international] transaction and by deliberate 
inter-penetration of all blocs, Nonalignment not 
only sought to weaken bloc — solidarities, but more 
than that, in a positive manner contributed in build- 
ing bridges of understanding and opening avenues 
of contact between various social system and state 
formations. This historic role has today won for the 
Nonaligned movement not only the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the World but also the adherance of 
more than two-third members of the United Nations, 
in fact, the entire mass of humanity that is outside 
the pale of advanced industrialised countries of the 
West and the developed socialist countries of East. 


Today, the Nonaligned represent the biggest 
ageregation of state-memberships second only to the 


UN itself. Its collective voice counts in global 


decisions. While it is not strong enough to impose 
its will, but it is significant enough to be heard and 
considered. It can neither be bypassed nor be 
ignored, In the contemporary world the Nonaligned 
command respect and due reference., Nonalignment 
represents one of.the three dominant trends in world 
politics. 

Significantly, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in 
her address to the Seventh Summit of the Non- 
aligned in March 1983, New Delhi, underlined two 
aspects: one, that “the Nonaligned Movement is 
history’s biggest peace movement”, and second, 
that “Development, Independence, Disarmament 

and Peace are closely related.” 


oe 
Repercussions of Second Cold War on India 


ĄPART from the larger global relevance of the 
Second Cold War and the arms race to India, 

we are also directly affected by its negative reper- 
- cussions at least at four levels — two impinging on 
our national sovereignty and plans of development, 
and other two vitiating the security environment 
around us. The first repercussion is seen in the 
rather complex attempts at destabilisation of our 
‘territorial sovereignty by overt and covert external 
support available to anomiec movements involving 
inter-ethnic, inter-regional tension, conflicts and 
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violence, generated by elements formenting 
fissaparous tendencies and secessionist moves as 
exemplified most blatently in Assam and Punjab, 
As a further extension of this are the other con- 
flicts bedevilling relations. between neighbours as 
evidenced in the Indo-Bangladesh relations and 
lately in the most gruesome embroglio between the 
Tamils and Sinhala in Sri Lanka, with obvious 
implications to Indo-Sri Lanka relationship. 

Secondly, the global inflation and energy crisis 
alternating with global recession and blocking of 
resources in advanced western countries for costly 
defence production and defence strategy has most 
adversely affected our own economy which in its 
world context is any how part of the international 
division of labour and the capitalist order. Despite 
being non-dependent capitalism in certain sectors of 
economic activity, the fact remains that at best 
India is quite perilously inter-dependent, and that 
too at an adverse equation with the advanced 
capitalist countries all talk of self-reliance notwith- 
standing. 

This unequal relation was underlined when India 
went for the IMF loan in 1981, accepting its 
stringent conditionalities, because the urgent need 
for procuring plan resources had narrowed down the 
choice for borrowing from private international 
banks at higher rates of interest, or from the World 
Bank with all its attendent provisions. Part of the 
difficulties that India faces in pursuing its planned 
development for eradication of backwardness and 
poverty, is due to the direct and indirect conse- 
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quence of the adverse Cold War atmosphere. The 
United Nations Report of the Secretary-General, 
entitled Study on the Relationship between Disarma- 
ment and Development (submitted to the 36th Session 
of the UN General Assembly (Agenda items 51 (d) 
and 69 dated 5 October 1981) started categorically 
as the basic thesis that “‘the arms race and develop- 
ment are in a competitive relationship, particularly 
in terms of resources but also in the vital dimension 
of attitudes and perceptions”. — It added that “the 
arms race has complicated the process of stabilising 
the international monetary system, aggrevated the 
balance-of-payment problem and distorted the desir- 
ed evolution of international exchange in a period 
of growing economic interdependence”. 

The third and fourth repercussion of CoJd-War 
and arms race that India faces is seen in the tug-of- 
war with Pakistan and in the increasing militaris- 
ation of the Indian Ocean. 


‘Thanks to the strategy of withdrawing British 
imperialism, which was augmented and sought to be 
politically iegitimised by the disastrous policy of the 
Muslim League, resulting in the vivisection of India 
and the generation of communal animosities; Pakis- 
tan, unfortunately since its very birth has acquired 
the dubious distinction of acting as the established 
adversary of the Republic of India, an inherited 
enemy. Soon after the partition, the United States 
tilted towards Pakistan as a possible surrogate in 
their global strategy of ‘containment of commun- 
ism’ and ‘massive retaliation’ against the Soviet 
Union, India’s independent postures in- foreign 
policy, that was later to become the corner-stone of 
the principles of co-existence and nonalignment, 
naturally repulsed the US administration, which 
found Pakistan with its pro-western predilections 
and general ambivalence in foreign.policy in the 
initial phase, a safe-anchor for developing strategic 
relations. 

In the period of the Second Cold War, with the 
collapse of Iran as an ally and a surveillance centre 
of the Western alliance system in South-West Asia, 
and concomitant with the greater need for the 
free flow of Gulf Oil and the compulsion of keeping 
Gulf Arabs as close as possible to the US and the 
West, despite Israel-Palestinian conflict, Pakistan 
acquired greater salience in the US strategic calcul- 
ations, Its post association, its Arab-Islamic links, 
its anti-Indian countervailing position, its close al- 
liance with China, (a new friend of the US) and its 
propensity for pro-western stance under the aegis of 
a military dictatorship made Pakistan an important 
plank in the strategic consensus of the US. 


The developments in Afghanistan beginning with 
the April 1978 communist coup and accentuated by 
the arrival of the Soviet contingents on Afghan soil 
in December 1979 brought in its wake a situation 
that was exploited fully by the US, the West, the 
Islamic countries and Pakistan, in whipping up anti- 
Soviet hysteria. In recent years never was the 
Soviet Union subjected to so much pillory as it was 
in the wake of the Afghanistan development, by sO 
diverse a range of groups and people comprising the 
habitual antagonists, the detractors, the tendentious 
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traducers, the well-meaning but ill-informed and 
misled, the starry-eyed idealists and concientious- 
objectors to all deviations from the norms, the legal-' 
ists, the purists and the cautious; and those who are 
innocent or unmindful of the limitations in a given 
geo-political situation. Diplomatically it was one 
of the worst situations faced by the Soviet Union, 
notwithstanding all the convincing raison d’etre, 
plausable explanations and politico legal rational- 
isations. 


The revolution of April 1978 was as big a surprise 
to the People of Afghanistan and to other in South 
Asian region as it was (as it is now clear from all 
available evidence) even to the Soviet Union. For a 
variety of reasons the two factions of the Com- 
munist party of Afghanistan — Khalg and Pancham 
— could not patch up their differences which on the 
otherhand acquired the characteristic of personalised 
conflict between the top leadership that had seized 
power. Despite the advise of restraint and modera- 
tion given to the Afghan leadership, urging them to 
recognise the necessity of gradual transformation as 
is reported to have been given by friends of Afgha- 
nistan including the leadership of the Communist 
party, of the Soviet Union. 


The internacine conflict in the leadership of 
Afghanistan and some of the excesses to which they 
had resorted in pushing forward their programme 
of socio-economic restructuring had alienated cer- 
tain sections of the people and provided an opportu- 
nity to the local religious leaders, the mullahs and 
the feudal tribal chiefs to become the rallying point 
of the rebellious elements. A badly managed revolu- 
tion generates as much disaster as an institutiona- 
lised reactionary regime. 


With the exodus of refugees in large numbers to 
neighbouring Pakistan, where a military regime had 
been in power with close links with Jamaat-i-Islami 
which had given it a fundamentalist religious orient- 
ation, it was not difficult for the refugee Afghan 
mullah and the dislodged Afghan tribal patriarch 
and their supporters to find a congenial atmosphere 
for their crusading zeal against a secular and radical 
regime in Afghanistan. The earlier hesitations of the 
Soviet Union in providing larger military support 
while quite understandable, had nevertheless made 
the task of the unsteady Afghan leadership not only 
more difficult in maintaining domestic law and 
order situation at a satisfactory level, but it had also 
prompted the refugee insurgents in Pakistan to 
mount their offensive against the Kabul regime with 
impunity. The clandestine support to the insurgency 
provided by the United States, China, Egypt etc., 
transformed the nature of the insurrection into an 
organised international interference with large poli- 
tical implications, 

Even as the Afghan leadership could not stabilise 
itself and provide legitimacy to its secular radical 
regime, the increase in the strength and spread 
of Islamic fundamentalism in the adjoining Sunni 
Pakistan, Shia Iran provided a contrasting frame- 
work which gave ideological sustenance to the rebel- 
lious Afghan elements led by the Muslim priests, 

(Contd, on page 42) 
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The negotiation cycle 
Noets-Souta negotiations, like any other multi- 
lateral negotiation, constitute a multi-phase and 
multi-faceted process. 
` The process can be said to start with the quest for 
ideas which become the basis of negotiations. The 
ideas get converted into issues which are joined by 
individual and groups of countries. The formulation 
of individual country, sub-regional, regional and 
wider group (G-77) positions on the issues is an 
important phase of the negotiating process. Impor- 
tant trade-offs among the countries of the South and 


North take place during this phase. Then comes. 


the crucial stage of trade-offs and compromises 
between the North and South,: resulting in the 
adoption of resolutions, declarations, decisions, etc. 
either by consensus or by majority voting. Finally, 
there remain the tasks of getting the ideas trans- 
lated into concrete actions, maintaining their conti- 
nuity and ensuring progress in their evolution in 
order to ensure the progression of international 
economic relations to higher and higher levels-of 
excellence. a 
The nearly complete cycle of the negotiating 
process described above is a somewhat rationalised 
and idealised version of what happens in actual 
practice. We have resorted to such a rationalisation 
mainly for the purpose of facilitating comprehension 
and orderly discussion. The negotiating process 
seldom unfolds itself in as neatly divided phases as 
in the cycle described above.. Quite often one phase 


of the negotiation merges into the next. National 


and group interests sometimes constitute the main- 
spring of the evolution of ideas. 

The countries of the North inexorably exert 
pressures and use all the leverages at their com- 
mand, to influence the formulation of the country, 
sub-regional, regional and wider group positions of 
the South. Likewise, the countries of the South seek 
to influence the process of the formulation of the 
group position of the North. Even otherwise, in 
order to arrive at a realistic and negotiable group 
position, each group has to take duly into account 
the interests of the other groups. 

While introducing the first draft of the Inter- 
national Development Strategy for the Second 
United Nations Development Decade in the Second 
Committee at the Twenty-Fifth Commemorative 
session of the General Assembly and addressing the 
other groups of countries represented in the Com- 
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Process 


mittee, the then Chairman of the Group of 77 (the 
author of this paper) had said: “When in the early 
hours of this morning I: was finalising the text of 
this draft, you were more overwhelmingly present 
before me than ever during the last two year period 
of negotiations on this document.” Intra and inter- 
group negotiations are involved at each phase of the 
cycle. These negotiations do not always involve 
confrontation or the physical presence of the nego- 
tiating parties. They are so inextricably tied in the 
web of international relations that each party is 
constantly under the influence of the others while 
engaged in the process of formulating its individual 
country or group position. 

Every negotiating process does not have as well- 
defined and comprehensive a cycle as the one out- 
lined above. Some negotiating processes are much 
shorter and quite mechanical. But, then, many of 
these shorter processes can be linked to the larger 
cycle of North-South negotiations centred on certain 
key ideas, that might be going on at the same time. 
Similarly, each country or delegate need not be 
involved with each phase of the cycle. The extent of 
the involvement with the cycle, of a particular 
country, depends upon its perceived national interest 
in the idea constituting the focus of the negotiation, 
its perception of its stake in the wider regional and 
global objectives sought to be achieved through the 
negotiation and the general alertness, intelligence 
and effectiveness of its delegate. 

The final phase of the cycle, that is, getting the 
ideas translated into concrete action, maintaining 
their continuity and ensuring progress in their evolu- 
tion, is the most difficult and complex part of the 
negotiating process. Most of the resolutions/decla- 
rations incorporating the end result of an important 
negotiating process, provide for built-in review 
mechanism to assess progress in implementation. 
But more frequently, in-order to ensure implementa- 
tion it becomes necessary to initiate a whole series 
of new negotiating processes. Each of these pro- 
cesses may constitute a separate cycle of negotiation. 
Ensuring the continuity of ideas and progress in 
their evolution calls for an extraordinary degree of 
alertness, sensitivity and tenacity on the part of the 
delegates. A delegate must be intellectually equipped 
to handle this difficult and challenging task. And 
those who are so equipped find their tasks rendered 
difficult and quite often hopeless, because of the 
inability of most Governments to perceive their 
national interests in the preservation of and further 
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progress in the basiċ ideas and fundamental objec- 
tives of international development co-operation. 


Y 
I 


Sources of Ideas 


Ideas which are subsequently converted into issues- 


for negotiation emanate from a variety of 
sources, such as, academic quarters, individual 
governments, secretariates of UN organisations 
study groups, committees and commissions set up 
by inter-governmental decisions or at the initiative 
of the UN secretariates. Ideas emanating from 
academic quarters are generally of a basic nature, 
whereas those advanced by Governments, UN sec- 
rétariates, UN study groups/commissions etc. have 
a greater operational content. Basic ideas from 
which many negotiating issues have been derived are 
indeed very few. Some of these ideas are::trade as 
an engine of growth; departure from the most fav- 
oured national principle; extension of the planning 
approach and model for formulating international 
development strategies; international accountability 
etc. - ` 

The Habereer Committee (1958) was one of the 
earliest group of experts to come.out with ideas and 
proposals which became the basis of much of the 
subseguent negotiations within GATT. Prof. Ragnar 
Nurske was mainly responsible for propounding the 
concept of trade as an engine of growth. Prof. Jan 
Tinbergen and Raul Prebisch have been the pioneers 
in advancing ideas for the extension of the national 
development planning method and model to guide 
international economic cooperation. The concept of 


- international development strategy was mainly. 


derived from a book on international development 
planning written by Prof. Tinbergen in the mid 
1960s whereas Dr Prebisch was the first person to 
use the term “‘international development strategy”. 
Important ideas of international accountability were 
conceived, elaborated and advanced by individual 
governments with the assistanceaof UN secretariates. 
For example, India played an important role in the 
evolution of and negotiations on such concepts of 
international accountability as targets for aid flows 
and action programmes for the removal of barriers 
to the exports of developing countries. : 

The performance of UN study groups, committees 
and commissions in advancing ideas has been of a 
mixed nature. Some of them have come out with 
strikingly. original or significant ideas like the ‘link’ 
and ‘commodity reserve currency’. Some of them 
have merely refurbished and presented in a syste- 
matic, elaborate and coherent framework, ideas 
which had been floating about for sometime. A 
striking example in this category is the country pro- 
gramming approach recommended by the UNDP 
Commission headed by Sir Robert Jackson. A large 
number of study groups and committees/commis- 
sions degenerate into presenting a mere summary of 
the state of the art and providing justifications for 
the pet prejudices and vested interests of particular 
secretariates or groups of countries. There are ex- 
amples of committees and commissions having 
been set up without first consulting or seeking the 
approval of Government. 
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Quite often, the commissioners heading the com- 
missions and chairmen of the study groups and 
committees are so selected as to influence the out- 
come of the deliberations of the committees/com- ` 
missions in particular directions. For the same pur- 
pose, there is also a great deal of behind-the-scene 
manoeuvring to influence the composition of com- 
mittees and commissions. Thus the notion of the 
objectivity of experts functioning in their personal 
capacity as members of UN study groups, commit- 
tees etc. is more often than not, illusory. Prejudice 
is introduced at various stages and levels of their 
functioning. It is not uncommon for independent 
experts coming fully briefed by their Governments 
and to function at their behest. Many expert groups 
have been aborted and have produced mere state- 
ments of differing positions of Governments rather 
than ideas based on obective considerations, because 
of the ever present propensity of Governments to 
influence the opinions of their experts. 


Converting Ideas into Issues 


Once the ideas come to light, the task of the 
negotiator is to convert them into issues for 
inter-governmental negotiations. An important part 
of the negotiations lies in agitating the ideas so that 
they are converted into issues. Ideas are generally in 
the form of norms. The task of the negotiators is to 
impart them as wide an acceptability as possible in 
the form of moral obligations or contractual com- 
mitments. Negotiation bridges the gap between 
ideas as norms and ideas in the form of obligation 
or commitments. Pioneers of ideas are frequently 
surprised — at times pleasantly so but more often 
with a sense of anguish and frustration—to see the 
shape their ideas assume when they are converted 
into issues and, even more so, when they gain inter- 
governmental acceptability in the form of obliga- 
tions or commitinents. 


Selection of Ideas 


Great care must be exercised in selecting ideas to 
be converted into negotiating issues. All the 
ideas that clamour for being turned into issues for 
multilateral negotiations do not deserve to be ela- 
vated to this status. Many of them do not serve any 
wider regional or general interests, even though they 
may serve the peripheral national interest of one or 
a few countries. If proper discretion and judgement 
is not applied and peripheral ideas or issues are 
taken up for negotiation, then there-is the danger 
of the entire negotiating process being discredited. 
Also, this will divert attention from more important 
North-South issues. 

Quite often, a whole edifice of ideas is erected in 
order to justify the creation of additional posts or- 
the upgrading of existing posts in a secretariat. As 
in the national context, so in the context of a multi- 
national negotiation, there is often a person behind 
the idea, wanting to serve his own or his country’s 
narrow selfish interest. It has frequently been seen 
that towards the concluding “stages of the negotia- 


-tlons, the basic idea and the country positions: on 
them are readily sacrificed at the altar of acquiring 

-high positions for particular individuals, Quite often, 
other delegates know what the entire game is about 
and yet they readily play this game for political 
reason. 

In the case of many of the recent global con- 
ferences centred on specific issues like environment, 
combating desertification, water resources develop- 
ment etc., the main ideas behind the conferences 


were given a short shrift and the entire negotiating. 


processs was geared to the creation of new insti- 
tutions and new posts to man them. It is true that 
institutions — either new or the existing ones duly 
strengthened — are necessary to monitor progress 
in the implementation of the decisions of a con- 
ference, carry forward the idea behind the con- 
ference, and mobilise support for it on a continuing 
basis, But the entire negotiating process gets 
distorted when it is patent right from the beginning 
that the ultimate purpose of the negotiation is going 
to be to accommodate the interests of certain 
individuals or the empire-building ambitions of 
- some branch of the secretariat. 


Selling the Idea 


Sometimes, a long educating process among deve- 
loping countries must precede and go. side by 
with the negotiating process. Many delegations 
are not equipped easily to grasp the significance 
- of the idea to be converted into a negotiating issue. 
Nor are they able to understand the ramifications 
of the approach that should be adopted in the 
negotiations. For example, when the idea of an 
international development strategy was first mooted 
in 1968, most of the delegations of developing 
countries were not aware of its great significance 
and far-reaching implications for international 
development co-operation. They had thought that 
the Strategy would be just a general resolution of 
the kind which ‘had launched the first United 
Nations Development Decade. It was left to a 
‘few delegates to conceive the entire idea of an inter- 
national development strategy in the form of a 
projection at the international level, of the basic 
national development planning model. These dele- 
gates then worked- out the details of the model, 
explained to their colleagues from other developing 
countries the great significance of this model for 
making progress in North-South negotiations and 
as a comprehensive framework for international 
accountability and defined.the main negotiating 
issues, both among developing countries themselves 
and between developed and developing countries. 
The ‘educating process started well before the 
commencement of the negotiations among deve- 
loping countries and continued simultaneously with 
these negotiations and those between developed and 
developing countries. l _ 

Similarly, before commencing the negotiations 
-on the international development strategy for the 
1. 1980s, it became necessayy to launch a long edu- 
` cating process to resolve the conflict which a 
number of developing countries perceived between 
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a new international development strategy and the 
new International Economic Order. This conflict 
persisted in some form the other until the end of 
the negotiating process. And so did the educating 
process, 


Preventing Deflection from the Main Idea 


Another important challenge that the negotiators 
of the South face is to be able to frustrate 
efforts designed to get the negotiations deflected 
from the original idea into the bye-lanes of what 
may be called spurious ideas. Atthe time of the 
negotiation on the International Development 
Strategy for the Second United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade, in the beginning it was suggested by 
the Secretariat that the Strategy should be a mere 
set of norms which the Governments could subs- 
cribe to by adopting a general resolution. This 
would have reduced the Strategy to a set of pious 
declarations without embodying any commitment 
of Governments. At a later stage of the nego- 
tiations on the Strategy, another attempt was made 
— and this time by the prestigious Committee on 
Development Planning — to divert the exercise 
into a bye-lane by suggesting that the Strategy 
should consist of a general declaration followed by 
individual declarations of Governments. 

The general declaration part of the Strategy 
would have been negotiated and subscribed to by 
all Governments. Individual declarations would 
have reflected the mere intentions of Governments 


“and not their commitment, to adopt policy measures 
to realise the goals and objectives of the Strategy. 


Different countries would have declared their 
intention to adopt different sets of policy measures. 
There was no assurance that such an approach 
would have resulted in any progress from the pre- 
vailing position. Moreover, this would have given 
the international community no standard yardstick 
to measure progress. The negotiators of the South 
had to wage a Herculean battle to stick to the 
model of the Strategy originally conceived by them 
and make it a totally negotiated document embody- 
ing the commitment of Governments. 


Gontinuity of Ideas 


It is important to maintain the continuity of the 


„ideas which constitute the basis of North-South 


negotiations. This in fact is the only way to make 
progress in the evolution of ideas and to ensure 
the progression of international economic relations 
to higher and still higher levels of excellence. For 
this purpose, the negotiators must know the present 
state of the art. Otherwise, they will be redis- 
covering the wheel and going to and fro all the 
time. ` 

Unfortunately during the last ten years or so, 
continuity in many of the ideas has been disrupted. 
In many areas, negotiations have resulted in the 


erosion of the gains of the past and the adoption of 


restrogressive measures. Ad hocism has replaced 
progressive development of ideas. For example, 


_ increases in financial assistance available for activi- 
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ties in specific areas, have been erroneously regarded 
as progress without taking into account the fact that 
there has simultaneously been a decline in the pro- 
portion of GNP of the developed countries, made 
available as official development assistance. A 
series of ad hoc but qualitatively similar and margi- 
nal measures have been adopted in different areas 
to create a semblance of progress, while there has, 
at the same time, been a retreat from the general 
positions reached long ago, particularly on issues of 
a structural and more fundamental nature. The 
present process of the North-South dialogue has 
become too general and repetitive without being 
cumulative. 

Deterioration in the international economic and 
political environment sometimes makes it necessary 
to withdraw from the positions reached in the past. 
This has been particularly true since the onset of 
the decade of the 1970s when most of the developed 
market economies have been ina grip of frequent 
recessions and continuing inflation accompanied by 
socially unacceptable levels of . unemployment. 
During this period, the world economy also entered 
a phase of selective scarcity of key natural resources 
brought about mainly by excessive consumption of 
these resourcesin developed countries. Concern 
with the environment has led toa conscious effort 
to change prevailing life styles even at the cost of 
material prosperity. All this has led to drastic 
adjustments in the priority and importance of ideas 
which constituted the main negotiating issues during 
the 1960s. . 

In this unfavourable climate of international 
development co-operation, many of the gains achie- 
ved earlier in the progressive development of ideas, 
have been eroded. The presently agreed position on 
the target for flow of official development assistance 


represents a retreat from the position reached in the. 


International Development Strategy for the Second 
United Nations Development Decade. Many of the 
advances made in the 1960s for removal of barriers 
to the exports of developing countries have been 
drastically set back. The system of co-ordinated and 
unified programming of all technical co-operation 
activities of the UN System instituted in the early 
1970s, is now virtually in shambles. The intrusion 
into multilateral programmes of bilateral prejudices 
and influences has been carried to a point where it 
poses a threat not only to the very identity of the 
multilateral programmes but also to the ideals and 
objectives of the United Nations. In the GATT 
Ministerial Meeting held in November 1982, the 
developing countries. devoted most of their effort 
“ and energy to ensuring that positions reached and 
principles accepted earlier were not eroded under 
the offensiye launched by the developed countries, 
Success in this effort became the main achievement 
of the developing countries from the Ministerial 
Meeting. 

Tactical withdrawals from previous positions 
become inevitable in certain circumstances. Firstly, 
it may be desirable to stage a tactical retreat from 
positions reached ‘earlier on issues which were 
regarded as important at that time -but which are 
no longer so, in order to make progress on issues 
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_ positions may be 


which have now become the burning concern of the 
international community. For example, in recent 
negotiations, major NIEO issues calling for struc- 
tural changes in the world economic system have 
rightly been given priority over such issues as 
commodity pricing policy or ad hoc tariff reduc- 
tions, which prominently figured in earlier nego- 
tiations. Secondly, when the climate for negotiations 
is unfavourable, itis tactically important to pre- 
serve an idea even in a diluted form instead of 
allowing it to, be totally discarded. For example, in 
the present unfavourable situation with regard to 
the flow of official development assistance, it is 
important to preserve the concept of commitment 
to a specified target for the ODA flow, even though 
it may not be possible toadhere to the datelines 
perviously agreed upon for achieving this target. 
Whereas tactical retreats from previously agreed 
desirable, important ideas on 
which consensus has been reached in the past should 
not be allowed to be diluted or given up for short- 
term ad hoc gains of an opportunistic nature. 


Formulations of Country Positions 


Once an idea assumes the form of a negotiating 
issue, it becomes necessary for individual Gov- 


‘ernments to formulate their positions on various 


aspects of the issue. The educating process that goes 
on in multilateral groups isan important aid to 
the formulation of such positions. A country formu- 
lates its position basically in the light of its percep- 
tion of national, regional and wider group interests 
involved in the negotiating issue. Sub-regional, regio- 
nal or -wider group iaterests may not be immediately 
perceived as national interests, but has the potentia- 
lity of becoming so inthe medium and long run. 
Very few countries are, therefore, immediately able to 
see their long-term national interests in the regional 
or general interests to be articulated and safeguar- 
ded in the negotiating process. The. vast majority 
of them come unprepared to the negotiating table, 
quite willing to be guided by and. co-operate with 
those who happen to know better. 

Even with regard to national interests, very few 
countries come to a negotiating conference witha 
clear perception of such interests and well-defined 
positions designed to safeguard and promote such 
interests., Many developing countries do not have at 
their disposal, the necessary expertise to analyse and 
grasp the significance of an idea which has matured 
into a negotiating issue, to assess how it affects their 
national, regional and wider group interests and to 
formulate a clear-cut position reflecting these 
interests. They have, however, a broad notion of 
how their national interests are affected during the 
course of the negotiations. g 

Countries which go to a negotiating conference 
with.a well-formulated position are the ones which 
assume the leadership role in such conferences. 
There is generally a direct co-relationship between 
the degree of national or regional interests involved 
and the extent of preparedness and the clarity and 
elaborateness of the country’s position formulated 


for the negotiations. It was, therefore, natural that 

India was one of the leaders in the negotiations on 

liberalisation of trade in manufactures, preferences 

and aid flows; Malaysia and Australia assumed the 

leadership role in the negotiations on commodities; 

and Upper Volta and the Sudan and recently Ban- 
gladesh, on special measures in favour of the least 

developed among developing countries. 

On issues like principles governing international 
economic relations and international development 
strategy it is not so easy to.perceive the national 
interest involved. Interest in such negotiating issues 
can be generated and sustained only through an 
educating process designed to inculcate the percep- 
tion of enlightened and long-term national interest 
in the regional and wider group, interests. 

Sometimes, countries which have no immediate 
‘national interest involved in an issue, are able to see 
thé general interest and. their own: enlightened 
longer-term national interests more clearly than the 
countries directly concerned with the issue. In such 
a situation, the former countries can play an impor- 
tant role in the negotiations. Since their immediate 
national interests are not involved, they need not 
be timid in championing the general cause. They 
are also in a stronger bargaining position than the 
countries whose .immediate interests are involved. 
Therefore, in appropriate circumstances, they can 
safeguard the national interests of the latter count- 


ries better than their own delegates can.. The coun- . 


tries not directly involved with the issue can also 
ensure, to the extent possible, that,no conditions or 
` guidelines are imposed on the countries with a weak 
bargaining position, which can subsequently be used 
as a precedent for being applied generally, thus 
affecting adversely the national interests of the 
former countries and those of similarly placed 
countries. 


_ Formulation of Regional Positions 


The processes involved and the considerations to 
be.taken into account in formulating regional 
positions are not very different from those which go 
into the formulation of the position of the Group of 
77. These processes and considerations will be dis- 
cussed in the subsequent section. The present sec- 
tion is, therefore, confined to the discussion of some 
general aspects of the problem of formulating reg- 
ional positions. 

A regional position-is not the sum total of the 
positions of the individual countries of the region. 
The regional position must reflect distinctive regional 
experience, aspirations and needs. However, all 
regional positions are.not necessarily unique to the 
region concerned. Many elements of regional posi- 
tions are common to those incorporated in the 
regional positions of other regions. There is also 
a commonality between a. regional position and a 
wider group position. Distinctive regional positions 
prevail with regard to a very few issues. And these 
positions alone constitute distinctive regional contri- 
butions to the development of ideas of general 
interest to all developing. countries. For example, 
in the UNCTAD forum, distinctive contributions of 
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Asia have been in the field of shipping, state trading 
and planning; Latin American contributions have 
been in the sphere of regional and sub-regional in- 
tegration and commodities and the African countries 
have laid a great deal of emphasis on human re- 
sources development and development of institu- 


‘tional and physical infrastructure. 


Regional positions, like country and wider group 
positions, change with changes in the world econo- 
my and the economies of the region. By the early 
1970s, regional and sub-regional integration no 
longer remained the battle cry for the Latin Ameri- 
can countries as it was during the First UNCTAD. 
This was because schemes of regional and sub- 
regional integration encountered numerous dificul- 
ties in Latin America and could not be made to 
work efficiently. Many of those schemes were cither 
given up or have been stagnating. Recently in Asia, 
there has been a shift of attention towards problems 
of poverty, food and energy. 


Formulation of Position of Group of 77 


The classical method followed for reconciling differ- 
ences in the positions of individual and groups of 


‚developing countries in order to evolve the common 


position of the developing countries as a whole, 


- has been to formulate and agree upon a package of 
measures some of which are of interest to all dev- 


eloping countries while others are of interest to only 
some of these countries. An essential pre-condition 
for the acceptance of such a package is that it must 
be comprehensive enough to take care of the interest 
of each and every developing country. At the same 
time, the package should be realistic enough to serve 
as a basis of negotiation with developed countries. 
Each member of the Group of 77 must accept and 
welcome the inclusion in the package, of measures 
which are not of any direct interest to it but which 


- havea vital bearing on the outcome of the develop- 


ment effort of the other members of the Group. 
Members of the Group should not only just put up 
with measures in the package which may not be of 
any interest to them, but should also own them in 
the interest of Group solidarity, and actively work 


` to get them included in the package. 


For example, a country like India must show an 


-understanding of the deep interest of many African 


countries in technical assistance and human resour- 
ces development. The fact that India is no longer 
at the receiving end of these measures of inier- 
national development co-operation should, instcad 
of engendering indifference, enable India to appre- 
ciate how important these measures are for accele- 
rating development. Similarly, by virtue of its 
pursuit, right from the beginning of its development 
effort, of a prudent and pragmatic policy towards 
multinational companies, India did not have much 
of a problem with them. But India must understand 
the obsession of the Latin American countries, given 
their bitter experience of dealing with these com- 
panies, concerning the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of foreign companies. Likewise, India with its 
diversified export structure was in a better position 
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- come, 


i x 4 z 
-to dispense with ‘existing preferences and to agree 


to get them merged in a generalised system of pre- 


ferences from which it hed more to gain than other 


developing countries. But in order to reach “an 
agreement on a package, India had to show an 
understanding of the insistence of many of the 
Caribbean and African countries, upon preserving 
their existing preferences or demanding compensa- 


tion for allowing them to be merged with a genera- - 


lised system of preferences. With their mono-culture 
economies and one or afew commodities accounting 
for the bulk of their national incomes and export 
earnings, these countries had practically everything 
to lose if they would have given up the existing 
preferences without adequate safeguards. 

On the other hand, the least developed countries 
should realise that some of the problems faced by 
relatively more developed among the developing 
countries, are not as irrelevant to their development 
needs as it may appear superficially. For, the least 
developed countries are themselves going to face 
these problems at the subsequent stages of their 
development. -Sooner or later, all these countries 
will be embarked on the task of industrialising and 
diversifying their economies and generally for 
making themselves self-reliant. If measures which 
they will be urgently in need of at later stages of 
their development are adopted right now in response 
to’ the demands of the countries at a relatively 
higher stage of development, if at least some of the 
rules of the game are already changed in favour of 
the developing countries as a whole, and if there is 
already some progress in restructuring the system of 
international economic relations, it will make the 
future task of development so much easier for the 
least developed countries. When they will enter the 
subsequent phases of development, they will no 
longer be required to cross some of those hurdles 
which some of the more advanced among the deve- 
loping countries are at present struggling to over- 
Thus a significant challenge of the problem 
of evolving a common platform of the developing 
countries as a whole is one of understanding and 
sympathy with others’ problems and seeing in 
others’ immediate interests, one’s own long term 
enlightened interests. 7 

However, the real problem in harmonising the 
interests of the developing countries in a common 
package of measures, arises from the fact that the 
package has to incorporate not only different 
measures of interests to different groups of develop- 
ing countries, but also measures regarding which 
there is a clear conflict of interest among different 
groups of developing countries. This conflict must 
be resolved before the package becomes generally 
acceptable. We have discussed why in the negotia- 
tions on the generalised system of preferences, some 
of the developing cquntries were unable to counte- 


mance any erosion of their existing preferences — 


without receiving compensatory benefits. Therefore, 
in the beginning they.were not at all enthusiastic 
about the generalised system of preferences into 
which their special existing preferences were suppos- 
ed to merge. 


Herein lay a conflict of interests which had to be 
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resolved before the package could become accep- 
table. A conflict situation also arises while consider- 
ing measures for increasing flow of assistance to 
particular sectors or for particular activities. This 
is because the overall resources of flow being limit- 
ed, resources made available for activities in a parti- 


‘ cular area, or to particular groups of countries, are 


at the cost of those available for activities in other 
areas or for other groups of countries. Therefore, 
the groups of countries interested in the latter cate- 
gory of activities find their interests in conflict with 
those interested in former category of activities. 
Some of the least developed countries in their 
anxiety to claim a larger share of the existing level 
of ODA resources may be tempted not to join other 
developing countries in making a demand for an 
increase in the overall availability of such resources. 
Similarly, countries at earlier stages of development 
may sometimes be-lured by selective commodity-by- 
commodity preferences and by proposals for intro- 
ducing a system of‘graduation in the existing system 
of preferences because of their perception that in. 
the short run, they stand to gain from such ap- 
proaches even though it may be at the cost of the 
general interest of the developing countries. ~ 
The best chance of resolving such conflicts of 
interest lies in the ability and willingness of the least 
developed countries or countries placed in a similar 
situation, to perceive their own long-term enlighten- 
ed interest in the immediate interest of others and 
to eschew those of their short-term interests which 
come ‘in conflict with the general interest of the 
developing. countries and hence with’ their own 
enlightened self-interest. Thus even if it may not be 
in their immediate interest, the least developed 
among the developing countries and other ‘countries ` 
suffering from special disabilities, must go enthusia- 
stically along with other developing countries in 
their struggle for getting the rules of the ‘game 
changed, in building institutions- which they will 
themselves desperately need in not too distant 
future, and in putting in place on a permanent basis, 
systems, frameworks and facilities which- will be 
indispensable at the subsequent stages of their 
economic development. 
The more advanced among the developing coun- 


tries, on the other hand, must do.for other develop- 


ing countries what they expect developed countries 
to do for developing countries as a whole. For 
example, the more advanced developing countries 
should grant unilateral tariff preferences to the least 
developed among them in the expectation of impli- 
cit reciprocity. They should agree to the inclusion 
in the common package, of measures which are 
designed to harness fully the productive capacity of 
the least developed among the developing countries. 
Prosperity is as much indivisible in the developing 
world as it is in the world as a whole. In the 
ultimate analysis; the more advanced among the 
developed countries cannot but gain by agreeing to 
measures designed to promote the development of 


. the least developed among them. 


In order to put the package together, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the principal parties involved in the 
conflict will have to make some sacrifice for the sake 


of thé general cause of the peerere countries. 
The-long-term interest of the principal parties is 
bound to suffer if the package collapses. Therefore, 
in a conflict situation, the parties concerned should 
stop short of taking the differences of interests to a 
breaking point and make compromises even at the 
cost of short-term disadvantages, in order to evolve 
a common position of the developing countries.as a 
whole. 

Postponement of decisions on issues involving 
conflict of interests can work both ways. Sometimes 
it is best to leave the matter alone for the time 


being. Subsequent events have demonstrated that . 


issues which have appeared in more than life size 
because of their topicality and the passion of the 
moment, dwindle into insignificance with the pas- 
sage of time. For example, at the firsts UNCTAD, 
the Latin American countries had made a big issue 
of the concept of regional and sub-regional integra- 
tion. By the time of the second UNCTAD, this 
issue lost:much of its momentum as it became 
evident that schemes of regional and sub-regional 
integration in Latin America were proving to be at 
best a very limited success, if not a failure. On the. 
other hand, the tactics adopted at the second 
UNCTAD to postpone the issue of identifying least 
developed among developing countries, apparently 
misfired, The issue became so pressing that it was 
vigorously pursued in other forums where a set of 
not entirely scientific criteria was agreed upon and 
applied for identifying these countries. Thus, 
UNCTAD lost a very important initiative in its 
sphere of activities which it was able to regain only 
a few years later at the United Nations Conference 
on Least Developed Countries in Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1981. l ; 


Sometimes, there has to be a: strategic bargain 
between major groups of developing countries in 
order to evolve an agreed package as a basis of 
negotiation with developed countries. This happen- 
ed at the Havana Summit Conference of the Non- 


aligned countries in 1979 when the oil-importing | 


developing countries agreed to lend their full sup- 
port to the proposal of some of the major OPEC 
countries for a new global round of negotiations, in 
lieu of the latter countries agreeing to enter into a 
serious South-South dialogue as a preparation for 
and side by side with the global round of negotia- 
tions. The outcome was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion in global round of negotiations committing all 
the Nonaligned countries to work for the launching 
of these negotiations and generally for their success- 
ful conclusion, and a set of guidelines for consolida- 
ting solidarity among the Nonaligned countries, an 
important element of which was an implicit commit- 
ment by OPEC countries to supply, in periods of 
shortage, oil to oil-importing Nonaligned countries, 
on a priority basis and through Government-to- 
Government contracts. i 


North-South Bargain 


Recently, North-South bargains have been 
frequently analysed in game theoretic terms. It 
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has been suggested that the developing countries 
should attach priority to those negotiating issues 
which make for positive-sum game, that is, where 
there is a net positive gain to be shared by both the 
parties. Ipso facto, issues on which the negotiations 
involve a zero-sum game, i.e., where the gain for 
one country involves an equivalent loss for the 
other, should not be taken up in North-South 
negotiation. Examples have been given of issues 
which can make the negotiations a positive-sum 
game and of those which make them a zero-sum 
game. For example, it has been suggested that 
negotiations on issues, such as, price stabilisation 
measures, trade liberalisation and multilateral 
balance-of-payments financing will make for posi- 
tive-sum game. On the other hand, bargaining on 
aid issues, price enhancement measures, debt cancel- 
lation etc. will involve zero sum game. 

It is of course convenient to look at negotiating 
issues in the perspective of whether they make for 
positive-sum or zero-sum game negotiations. How- 
ever, this is an over-simplified approach to selecting 
negotiating issues or establishing inter se priority 
among them. There is nothing intrinsic about an 
issue which makes the negotiation on it a positive- 
sum or zero-sum game; it is the perceptive of the 
parties to the negotiations, of interesis involved in 
the issue which determines whether the negotiations 
on it are going to be a positive-sum or negative-sum 
game. And perception of interests depends upon a 
variety of factors such as the objectives to be pur- 
sued through the negotiations, the time horizon in 
which the objectives are seen, the economic and 
political circumstances in which the negotiating 
countries are placed and the other party’s capacity 
to inflict loss. 

There could be three-tier objectives in the light of 
which interest involved in North-South negotiations 
can be perceived. Firstly, there are long-term 
objectives of a broader general nature, of peace, 
stability, harmony among nations, international 
social justice and human solidarity, to be achieved 
by such negotiations. These objectives, among 
others, provide a rationale for making the develop- 
ment of developing countries the common concern 
of the entire international community and for 
measures for eradication of poverty and for equit- 
able global redistribution of incomes and resources, 
Factors might emerge in the world economy or 
international economic relations that make some of 
these longer-term objectives a matter of immediate 
international concern, For example, development 
of developing countries is now more seriously taken 
as the concern of all countries than was the case in 
the immediate post-war years. Similarly, certain 
recent developments have heightened the perception 
of inter-dependence among the economies of the 
North and South. It would, therefore, be too 
simple or cynical to assume that these broader long- 
term objectives do not provide any but moral basis 
for bargaining because parties to the negotiations do 
not perceive their short and medium-term interests 
in them. l 

Then there are what may be regarded as medijum- 
term objectives like enhancing growth and prosperity 
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siatoust non-reciprocal measures for liberalisation 
of trade and more rational utilisation of the global 
resources by adopting international measures for 
harnessing the productive resources of the develop- 
ing Countries. It is now being increasingly perceived 
by the North that the short-term cost involved in 
pursuing these objectives can be more than com- 
pensated by long-term benefits to be derived by 
them. These are many other examples where percep- 
tion of gain changes with a change in time 
perspective. 

The third tier objectives are those which involve 
immediate loss or gain such as preventing loss in 
employment, disruption of industries and balance- 
of-payments problems resulting from an increase in 
imports from developing countries and avoiding 
budgetary problems created by increased financial 
flows to these countries. 

The whole question of bargaining on the basis of 
perception of loss or gain is further complicated by 
the fact that in negotiations on the same issue, some 
developed countries perceive a positive-sum game 
and others a zero-sum game. , This depends upon 
how the individual or groups of developed countries 
discount their general long-term, medium to long- 
term and short-term objectives. The rate of dis- 
count will depend upon the country’s geographical 
position, the size and structure of its economy, the 
degree of economic autonomy achieved by it, its 
economic and political vulnerability to significant 
changes in the world economy or international 
relations and its geo-political strategies and objec- 
tives. Itis well-known that because of the above 
factors, many of the negotiating games which the 
-US regards as zero-sum are regarded as positive- 
sum by the Nordic-countries and the Netherlands. 
Due to the same reason, even among the so-called 
hardliners among the countries of the North, there 
are important nuances in the perception of interest 
and important shifts in negotiating positions of 


one or another among these countries taking place ~ 


from time to time, thereby changing the entire 
complexion of the game. 

it should also be borne in mind that the gains in 
a negotiating game sometimes are not confined to 
the area directly covered by the negotiations. The 
pressure exerted by negotiations in one area, need 
not have its effects in that area alone; its spin-offs 
in other areas must also be counted in assessing 
whether the game is going to be positive-sum or 
zero-sum. For example, it is now generally reco- 
gnised that the struggle which the developing 
countries waged for the establishment of a Capital 
Development Fund within the UN led to the crea- 
tion of not only the Special Fund within the UN 
but also. the International Development Association 
` within the World Bank. Similarly, the pressure that 
the developing countries mounted within the 
UNCTAD to get a Supplementary Financing Faci- 
lity created, was, in no small measure, responsible 
for the improvement of the IMF Compensatory 
Financing Facility and the establishment of the 
Extended Fund Facility. 

A negotiating game becomes positive-sum not 
only when the more powerful partners perceive that 
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they will be better off in terms of the net benefit 
which the negotiations will yield, but also when they 
can be made to perceive that in the absence of a 
compromise, they will be worse off. Herein comes 
the role of the bargaining power of the less powerful 
partners and what they can do to strengthen it. 


Strengthening Bargaining Power of South 


Essentially, the bargaining strength of the South 


derives from the. feeling of solidarity among its , 


members, i.e., their unity and cohesion. Unity and 
cohesion is based on a subjective perception of 
identity or convergence of interest. The developing 
countries adopt common positions in negotiations 


‘not only because they see that their immediate in- 


terests are involved in the negotiating issues, but 
essentially because they have a shared understanding 
of the dynamics of the present international order 
and they agree amone themselves on both the-neces- 
sity and the method of removing disparity in the 
wealth and incomes between them and the developed 
countries. There is generally a tendency to under~ 
estimate the capacity of the developing countries to 
perceive their interest in this fashion inspite of 
their having it demonstrated time and again through 
negotiations in different forums, But this is as far as 
it goés. For enhancing the bargaining strength of 
the developing countries, the subjective sense of 
unity must be backed by material basis for solida- 
rity. 

Evolving a satisfactory package of measures 
constituting the common positions of the Group of 
77 itself provides a material basis for the solidarity 
of the Group: We have already discussed what is 
the best way of putting together such a package.. 

South-South cooperation is the most important 
means for providing a material basis for the solida- 


‘rity of the Group of 77. In this context, an early 


implementation of such proposals as the Common 
Fund of the Developing Countries themselves, 
Council of Producers’ Alliances, Nonaligned Solida- 
tity Fund, Project Development Fund of the Non- 
aligned and other Developing Countries, acquires 
special importance. 

South-South negotiations have sometimes demons- 
tration effects which can influence the North-South 
dialogue-in a positive direction. The impression that 
the developing countries create through these nego- 
tiations, about their ability to discharge their 
obligations to each other, can be a factor influencing 
the manner in which the developed countries will 
discharge their obligations to the developing count- 
ries. Similarly, by formulating and implementing 
some of the schemes of cooperation among them- 
selves, the developing countries can demonstrate the 
feasibility of adopting and implementing similar 
schemes at the global level between developed and 
developing countries, and thereby put moral pressure 
on the developed countries to: follow the examples 
of the developing countries. 

For strengthening their bargaining poster: the 
developing countries must also take advantage of 
differences among the developed countries. They 
should be particularly so when it concerns gaining 


the widest possible acceptance for ideas which must 
continue to be agitated for attaining broader long- 
term objectives through North-South negotiations. 
These’ are the issues on: which decisions by majority 
voting have to be resorted-to and where the size of 
the majority is of crucial significance. 


Decision by Consensus or by Majority. Voting 


Where the proposals of the South (aid flows, 
contributions to special funds, setting up of 
institutions requiring large funding etc) cannot be 
“implemented without the North’s active support and 
where their acceptance by the North involves a 
direct sacrifice on their part, South must not try to 
force the issue. In these cases, the developing coun- 
tries must agree to making enough concessions to 
make it worthwhile forthe developed countries to 


accord’ their willing consent. It is impracticable to - 


legislate sacrifices to be made by the North by a 
majority vote without their consent. Of course, the 
South should use all its bargaining clout to keep the 
North under pressure till the end; but the decision 
ultimately must be by consensus. 

_ But on issues involving broader long-term objec- 
‘ tives i.e. where a principle or ari idea on which there 
can be only step-by-step progress, is to be preserved 
and taken forward, a degree of ccnfrontation bet- 
ween the North and the South ‘may become un- 
avoidable and even desirable. It is necessary to go 
on agitating about these ideas and keep them alive 
by majority votes. For example, it is unrealistic to 
expect that at the present stage of international 
economic relations, the developed countries would 
accept such ideas as an international taxation 
system, drastic restructuring of the world financial 
and monetary systems, developing countries’ control 
over institutionsJike IMF, World Bank or drastic 
changes in the rules governing international trade. 
At the same time, these are key issues relating to the 
establishment of a New International Economic 
Order .and, therefore, the developing countries can- 
, not afford to give them up. Of course, maximum 
effort must be made to achieve widest measure of 
agreement on these ideas, because this is how they 


will advance. But in the ultimate analysis, they must 


be voted upon in order to be kept alive. 
‘Format of North-South Negotiations 


The functioning- of the group mechanism is a 
practical necessity for negotiations in a large multi- 
lateral forum. In any negotiation among a large 
number of countries, coalitions of countries with 
similarity of interest inevitably tend to get consti- 
tuted. The question is whether groups should get 
constituted and operate on an ad hoc basis for 
different negotiations or on the basis of well-estab- 
lished and firmly institutionalised entities represent- 
ing broadly common interests. Practical necessity 
will point to an inevitability of the latter type of 
arrangement. If groups crystalise and start function- 
ing only after the negotiations start, negotiation will 
become a highly chaotic, cumbersome and time- 
consuming process. Functioning through insti- 
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tutionalised groups helps in making the negotiations 


a continuing exercise of a more orderly and systema- 


tic nature.’ 

Well established groups have existed in the UN 
ever since its establishment. Even under the Char- 
ter, elections to.UN bodies have been provided for 
on the basis of equitable representation from diffe- 
rent regional groups. Western and Socialist groups 


‘started functioning soon after the establishment 


ofthe UN. As regards the developing countries, 
there was in the beginning, the Afro-Asian group, 
which was concerned mainly with political issues 
but occasionally it also adopted specific positions 
on economic issues. The Afro-Asian group was soon 
substituted by the Nonaligned group. The Group 
of 75 was established in 1963 in the context of the 
preparation for the First UNCTAD and it was 
transformed into Group of 77 by the time the Con- 
ference was concluded. Since then it has remained 
as Group of 77 because of the great symbolic value 
it has acquired even though more than 125 develop- 
ing countries are now represented in the Group. It 
was also during the First UNCTAD that the group 
mechanism was formally recognised in a UN resolu- 
tion and was thus firmly institutionalised. 

When the Group of 77 emerged on the scene in 
1964, it was hailed as one of the most important 
phenomena of the post-war years. It is only during 
the recent years when the climate of international 
development co-operation has deteriorated sharply, 
that the functioning of the Group of 77 is being 
questioned and doubts are being cast on the very 
rationale and validity of its existence. It is being 
alleged that the Group of 77 is a voting bloc and 
that the Group votes indiscriminately, irrationally 
and monolithically, thereby making a mockery of 
the resolutions adopted by such votes. 

The main reason of the dissatisfaction with the 
functioning of the Group of 77 is not because it 
functions the way it is alleged to do, but it func- 
tions, as. it must, inexorably in the interest of the 
developing countries. During the early years of the 
UN, when its membership was limited the major 
economic and political powers frequently used to 
manipulate the bloc votes of regional groups in their 
favour. At that time, these powers never raised 
objections to bloc voting. 

While developed countries tend to say that the 
functioning of the group mechanism, particularly 
that of the Group of 77, has introduced rigidities in 
North-South negotiations, they themselves are very 
well organised into groups of their own. In the UN 
forums, they function as Group B countries as 
defined in one of the decisions of the First 
UNCTAD (Annex. A.V.I. of the Final Act). More- 
over they regularly and systematically co-ordinate 
their policies and harmonise their positions through 
the institutions of the OECD and EEC. They have 
at their disposal very efficient and prestigious sec- 
retariates, world’s top experts and sizeable resources. 

The Group of 77, on the other hand, has not 
been able even to establish a secretariat of its own, 
has hardly any organised group of experts working 
for it and chronically suffers from paucity of re- 
sources to carry out research work to support its 
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negotiating activities or even to hold meetings to 
formulate its positions. Thanks to their organi- 
sational resources and regular habits of co-ordi- 
nation, the developed countries generally come 
better prepared to negotiating conference than the 
Group of 77. They are able to project a consistent 
position when the same issue comes up for dis- 
cussion in different forums and they do not miss 
a single opportunity to advance their objectives. 
The developing countries, in contrast, work at 
cross purpose in many negotiating forums and they 
are known to have allowed important odjectives to 
go by default out of sheer inertia, unpreparedness 
or for want of persistence. 


However, on broader long-term objectives of a 
mere fundamental nature, the developing countries 
have repeatedly demonstrated their ability and 
will to remain united and alert. This unity is based 
on a kind of class consciousness among them. They 
all perceive themselves in what Prebisch called the 
“periphery of the world economy” and at the 
receiving end of the present international economic 
order. They feel very strongly that they are the 
poor, undeveloped and under privileged segment of 
the world, that they do not have full control over 
their resources, that they are left outside the main 
decision-making process regarding the management 
of the world economy, that they cannot very much 
influence the world financial and monetary systems 
which are such a key determinant of their position 
in the world economy, and that they are at the 
bottom of the ladder of technological progress. 
Apart from this subjective perception of their unity, 
they have now learnt that they must provide it a 
solid objective basis by undertaking negotiations of 
their own for promoting and strengthening their 
collective self-reliance. 


Recently, there has been a lot of talk about the 
appearance of chinks in the unity of the Group of 
77. tis said that because of conflict of interests 
among various groups of developing countries, 
sharp. contradictions have appeared in the Group 
of 77, putting heavy pressure on its unity. ‘It is 
predicted that soon a stage will come — if it has 
not already come — when the Group will dis- 
integrate under the burden of its contradictions. 


The developing countries have repeatedly shown, 
particularly in UNCTAD, where the Group of 77 
has been most cohesive and active, that they are 
capable of transcending the narrow short-term 
interests of its individual members in order to pre- 
serve its unity. Itis indeed remarkable how des- 
pite conflicts of interests, the Group has managed 
to stand together. 


It is, therefore, futile to predict the disappearance 
of the Group. It will remain a reality so long as the 
outcome of negotiations in this unjust and unfair 
world economic system will continue to depend not 
on the intrinsic merits of the negotiating issues, but 


on the bargaining power of the negotiating parners.., 


The Group will continue to exist for quite some 
time to come not only because the functioning of 
group mechanism is a practical necessity for any 
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negotiation, but mainly because it just does not 
make any sense for the developing countries to give 
up the only bargaining power they have, and that is 
their unity, their standing together as a group. Of 
course, the Group will disappear when most of its 
members will come out of the periphery and join 
the mainstream of the world economy, But that will 
be like Nirvana beyond which in any ‘ase there is 
no existence. 


Another important indictment of the Group of 77 
has been that the Group is of such a large unwieldy 
sizé that it is highly time-consuming and at times 
even impracticable to carry on negotiations on 
behalf of the Group as a whole. It is, therefore, 
suggested that for ensuring the effectiveness and 
speed of negotiations, that participants in them 
should be-only principal interest groups of coun- 
tries directly involved in the issue under- negotia- 
tion. 


In actual practice, even when the negotiations are 
conducted on behalf of the Group of 77, the real: 
participants are those whose interests are directly 
involved and those who represent principal interest 
groups. Hard bargaining and serious negotiations 
always take place in smaller groups. This is inspite 
of the recent tendency to make all important’ nego- 
tiating committees, committees of the whole and all 
ad hoc/working/drafting groups, open-ended. This 
development reflects the recent trend of increasing 
demonetisation of all UN organisations and bodies 
and of the keen desire of even the smallest country 
to seize every opportunity to assert its sovereignty, 
one of the most visible forms of which is representa- 
tion in UN bodies. 


However, once the committee of the whole or the 
open-ended working group is set up and starts 
meeting, a sizeable proportion of the countries 
represented in them do not turn up. This is mainly 
because they do not have at their disposal the per- 
sonnel or expertise to participate in these negotiat- 
ing committees or the groups. The proportion of 
drop outs in the open-ended groups is even heavier, 
because there, real expertise and almost full-time 
attendance is required. Thus the negotiations auto- 
matically get confined to the delegates representing 
the principal interests involved in the issue under 
the negotiations. 


But the democratic format of the negotiations 
must be scrupulously maintained. Every country 
must be given the feeling that it has full and equal 
opportunity to participate. The process involved 


‘in arriving at the stage where the negotiations get 


confined to principal interests must be democratic. 
Again, the outcome of the. negotiations in smaller 
groups must be democratically discussed and endors- 
ed. These are, of course, time-consuming proce- 
dures. But they are far less time-consuming than 
what would be the case if there are no pre-establish- 
ed groups continuously negotiating among them- 
selves and with the other groups. Besides, the time 
devoted to the maintenance of the democratic form 
is very much worthwhile because it enables a.lot of 
time to be saved in the actual negotiation which 
takes place in smaller groups.(] 








Assessment of india‘’s Tax Performance 


A PERSPECTIVE FOR RESOURCE MOBILISATION 


M.M. ANSARI 


A development-oriented tax system requiries a 

continuous modification in the existing tax 
structure so as to make the system increasingly res- 
ponsive to the.changes in economic growth. 
Because, the taxation policy is used, in almost every 
country, as one of the essential instruments for 
resource allocation, income redistribution and eco- 
nomic stabilisation. 

As the principal objective of taxation is to aug- 
ment adequate revenues for financing of capital 
formation. and other public utility services, the 
increase in tax revenues, in India, during the Plan 
periods, has recorded quite a significant growth. The 
tatio of tax revenue to the national income reached 
to 18.5 per cent in 1980-81 as against 13.8 per cent, 
10.2 per cent and 7.4 per cent in 1970-71, 1960-6], 
and 1950-51 respectively. The contribution of tax 
revenue to the aggregate receipts (on account of 
both revenue and capital) rose from 45.5 per cent in 
1960-61 to 56.2 per cent in 1970-71. In 1980-81], it 
reached to 58.3 per cent. As a result of this growth, 
the share of tax revenue in the total revenue 
receipts has ranged between 77 per cent to 80 per 
cent during the last two decades. It is thus obvious 
that the revenues from tax sources have been of 
crucial importance for financing the development 
programmes of the country. 

While the above results present an impressive 
picture of the revenue fetching potentially of the 
Indian tax system and structure, the stationary state 
of tax ratio at around 18 to 19 per cent, especially 
after 1975-76 to-date, clearly suggest that the exist- 
ing tax structure and its administration should be 
thoroughly examined so as to identify the reasons 
that have been affecting the revenue yielding capa- 
city of the tax system. 

This is all the more important, because (a) the 
country has been experiencing serious resource 
constraints in the recent times, more than in the 
past; (b) the prospect for improving revenue collec- 
tion from non-tax sources is limited as the past 
experience shows; and (c) as the country’s debt- 
service ratio is already rising, due largely to huge 
loans obtained recently from the IMF, any further 
increase in dependence on foreign resources might 
lead to a serious problems of financing debt services. 

An increasing trend in debt-service ratio would 
adversely affect the level of domestic investments; 
thereby impending, the overall growth of the 
economy. Moreover, the present indications of a 
declining aid package and a somewhat stagnant 
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nature of remittances from abroad, clearly suggest 
that the country has to rely more on domestic 
revenues especially from tax sources which consti- 
tute three fourth of the total revenue receipt. In 
view of these considerations, the objective of this 
article is (i) to identify the potential tax bases which 
have been used less than the average extent: and 
(ii) to examine the prospects for improving the 
yield from certain tax sources. 


Growth of Tax Revenue 


An examinatio& of the trend of growth of tax 
and non-tax revenues revealed that over a perion of 
three decades (that is, 1950-51 to 1980-81), the over- 
all tax revenue has increased at the annual avcrage 
rate of 12.0 percent. The break-up of the growth 
rates over the different decades showed that the 
compound rate of increase in revenue was 15.0 per 
cent per annum during 1970-80, as against 12.7 per 
cent and 8.5 percent during 1960-70 and 1950-51, 
respectively. Table | exhibits the relevant growth 
rates. The increase in capital receipt, over the three 
decades, has been even more faster and higher (that 
is, at the rate of 15.1 per cent per annum) compared 
with the rate of tax revenue (12 per cent). 

Thus, as judged from the growth of the Gross 
National Product (at current prices) which grew at 
the rates of 4.3 per cent, 10.0 per cent and 10.1 per 
cent, respectively, during the three decades subse- 
quent from 1950-51, the increase in revenues display 
quite an impressive record of resource mobilisation 
efforts. A further decomposition of the growth 
rates of revenues by its major sources, such as, tax 
and non-tax, indicated that the tax revenue has 
increased at a marginally higher rate than the non- 
tax revenues. Moreover, within the tax sources, it 
must be noted, the rate of growth of indirect tax 
revenues has been much above the rate for direct 
tax revenues, through out the previous decades. A 
further disaggregation showed that the overall 


revenues of the states have risen at higher rates 


than the rates for the central revenues. 

While these results reveal that the tax revenue 
mobilisation efforts have been commendable, as 
compared to rise in GNP, the growth rates hide 
some significant characteristics of tax performance. 
Firstly, the growth rates indicate nothing about the 
relative weights or the extent of contribution of an 
individual tax in the aggregate tax revenucs. 
Secondly, these results neighter give any idea about 
the nature of tax bases that have been exploited 
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TABLE 1 


Annual Average Growth Rates of the Centre and States’ 
Revenues and Gross National Product 





1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1950-51 


to to to to 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1980-81 





A. Tax Revenue 8.0 13.4 15.3 12.2 
Centre 7.4 12.9 14.3 11.5 
State 8.8 14.0 16.1 12.9 

(i) Direct Taxes 5.7 9.6 13.1 94 
Centre 4.7 9.6 15.6 9,9 
State Tel 9.5 9.6 8.7 

(ii) Indirect Taxes 9.1 14.7 15.8 13.2 
Centre 8.7 13.9 14.0 12.2 
State 9.7 13.6 17.5 14.2 

B. Non-Tax Reyenue 9.2 11.4 13.8 11,5 
Centre 10.9 14.1 14.0 13.0 
State 9.5 11.0 11.7 10.7 

C. Total Revenue (A+B) 8.5 12.7 15.0 12.0 
Centre 8.6 12.8 14.1 11.8 
State 10.7 12.6 15.9 13.1 

D. Capital Receipt (Net) 23.3 4.6 18.1 15.1 
Centre 28.8 3.0 19.7 16.7 
State N 14.2 6.8 16.9 12.6 

-E. Gross National Product 
(at current prices) 4.3 10.0 10.1 8.1 - 





Source: Computed on basis of data in Indian Economic 
Statistics Part II Public Finance, Ministry of 
Finance, Government of India, (V arious Issues), 
and Economic Survey (1982-83). 


upto the desirable extent nor indicate the potential 
tax sources that can be utilised further for augment- 
ing revenues without unduly burdening the tax 
payers. Since the examination of these aspects are 
imperative in tax analyses, we shall examine in the 
following paragraph the intensity of use of the 
different taxes and the relative contribution of each 
tax in the total revenue. The accepted technique of 
regression analysis has been employed for the pur- 
pose. 


Utilisation of Tax Bases 


The analysis of the results derived from the 
regression estimates of buoyancy and elasticity 
coefficients? for the period 1960-61 to 1980-81 
indicated that the buoyancy coefficients for almost 
all the taxes, except Agricultural Income Tax, 
emerged to be more than unity; thereby indicating, 
more than proportionate increase in tax revenue 
with respect to the changes in income (Table 2). 
The elasticity coefficients were however less than 
unity for all the central taxes, whereas the same 
coefficients for most of the taxes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the states were above unity. In other words, 
the regression coefficients exhibited that the states’ 
taxes were duly elastic with respect to income that 
is, the increase in revenue associated with one per 
cent increase in income was estimated to be more 
than unity. The automatic increase in Central taxes 
have been less than proportionate increase in natio- 
nalincome, as the elasticity coefficients for all the 
Central taxes were less than one. 

It can therefore be dcduced in general, that the 
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tax system and the structure which is being adminis- 
tered by the states are somewhat more efficient, 
compared to that of the Central government. This 
conclusion conforms to our earlier observations, in 
Table 1, that the annual average growth rates of the 
states’ tax revenues were generally higher than the 
Central revenues. This is despite fact that the states 
have more fiscal constraints under the statutory: 
provision than the Centre. 

Further, as the buoyancy and elasticity coefficients 
for all the taxes of the country were 1.24 and 0.89 
respectively, the difference of 0.35 between these 
two coefficients indicated a moderate attempt to 
improve the performance of the overall tax system 
through the discretionary measures. Among the 
selected major taxes, a high discretionary change 
was indicated for the Union Excise Duty (0.54) 
under the jurisdiction of the Centre and the General 
sales Tax (0.30) under the states (col, 3 Table 2). 

Incidentally, these two tax sources exercise a rela- 
tively heavy weight of 32.8 per cent and 18.6 per 
cent, respectively, in the aggregate tax revenues. A 
further segregation of discretionary efforts showed 
that the Central taxes had a high coefficient of dis- 
cretionary change (0.42) as compared to the state 
taxes (0.27). This difference can however be ascribed 
largely to low elasticity (0.83) for the Central taxes 
compared to the state taxes (0.97) 

Further, while the indirect taxes under the Centre 


' emerged with a high coefficient of discretionary 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Elasticity and Buoyancy* of the Centre 
and the States Taxes.and the Relative 
Weights of the Taxes 





Tax Buo-  Elasti- Coeffi- Weight of the 
yancy city cientof tax in the 
discrea-~ Gross revenue 
tionary collection 
measure (percentage) 
(col, 2- in in 
col. 3) 1977- 1980- 
78 8l 
Centre and States’ e 
Taxes (Combined) 1.24 0.89 0.35 100.0 100.0 
A. Centre’s Taxes 
(a) Centre’s Taxes(All) 1.25 0.83 0.42 66.9 66.4 
(i) Direct Tax 1.11 0.92 0.19 18.2 15.1 
(Gii) Indirect Tax 1.30 0.82 0.48 48.7 51.3 
(b) Income Tax 1.18 0.89 0.29 7.2 7.6 
(c) Corporation Tax 0.99 0.85 0.14 8.7 6.6 
(d) Union Excise Duty 1.33 0.79 0.54 31.8 32.8 
B. State’s Taxes 
(a) States’ Taxes(All) 1.24 0.97 0.27 33.1 33.6 
(b) Agricultural Tax 0.43 0.19 0.24 0.7 06 
(c) State Excise Duty 1.53 1.38 0.15 4.1 4.2 
(d) Sales Tax 1.37 1.07 0.30 18.6 18.6 
(e) Entertainment 
Tax 48 1.34 0.14 1.2 12 
(Œ) Motor & Vehicle 
Tax 1.09 0.84 0.25 1.9 2:2 
(g) Electricity Duty 1.25 1.02 0.23 10 14 
(h) Passenger and 
Goods Tax 1.54 1.30 0.24 15 21 


* The elasticity. and buoyancy coefficients were estimated 
for the period 1960-61 to 1980-81. 
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change (0.48) the same coefficient for the direct 
taxes was as low as 0.19. Further, income elasticity 
of direct taxes was also less than one (0.92). These 
evidences have a considerable bearing on policy 
formulation. This is discussed below. 


Policy Implication 


As the coefficient of discretionary measure (0.48) 
for indirect taxes was high compared to the 
same coefficient for the direct taxes (0.19) these 
results suggest that a great deal of care must be 
exercised in making a choice between the relevant 
set of tax measures for resource mobilisation, be- 
cause indirect taxes might impose undue burden on 
the poor people owing mainly to a relatively high 
income elasticity to consume for them. It is pri- 


marily due to this reason that there is convention: 


among the tax experts that the indirect taxes, which 
are levied on the commodities, are generally regres- 
sive at the margin. The governments must be 
cautious, therefore, involving rate structure of such 
taxes, lest the incidences are distributed inequat- 
ably, intentionally or unexpectedly, across the 


different income classes or the groups of consumer. | 


By the same token ‘it can also be argued that 
less than unit income elasticity for the direct taxes 
‘together with a very low coefficient of discretionary 
measures would indicate that, there have .been no 
adequate attempts, for whatsoever reason in the 
past, to increase the yield from the direct taxes to 
the desirable level.. This is evident from a lower 
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rates of increase in direct tax revenues associated 
with the corresponding increase in income. As the 
direct taxes are largely income linked and are col- 
lected from the class of people who are in a rela- 
tively high income bracket, the incidence ofthe 
tax may be expected to be equitous as tbe statutory 
rate structure are generally progressive., 

It cannot therefore be said that either economic 
efficiency or equity consideration might have supres- 
sed the elasticity and buoyancy coefficients below 
unity. In view of the foregoing considerations, 
there is clearly a case for improving the compliance 
with the direct taxes on the grounds of both equity 
as well as economic coeffiency.2 Because (i) the 
relative neglect of revenue collections from the 
income-linked taxes has a direct bearing on the alle- 
viation of inter-personal income inequality, which 
has steadily aggrevated during the Plan periods; 
(ii) an intensive utilisation of the direct taxes would 
provide a handsome amount of money which is 
urgently needed by the Public Sector for financing 
the development programmes; and (iii) the menace 
of growing parallel economy and its undesirable 
effects could be contained within the manageable 
limit. 

Another conclusion which emerges from the 
foregoing evidence is that while the Centre’s heavy 
reliance on the discretionary measures undoubtedly 
fetches more revenues,.-such measures, which are 
frequently taken either in the form of revision in 
tax rates or extension of coverage, may cause many 
uncertainities in the minds of tax payers about the 
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future tax liability. As a result, the business 
environment as well as the investment decision are 
accordingly affected. It therefore suggests that the 
different aspects of the tax problems must be 
thoroughly studied before any change i in the existing 
tax policy is effected.4 

As already noted above, the tax ratio has already 
reached at the level of 18.5 to 19.0 per cent. Now 
considering the low level of per capita income of 
the country, the scope for mobilisation of resources 


through additional taxation- might appear to be, 


somewhat limited. However, the co-existence of 
unaccounted flow of black money in the Indian 
economy? and less than desirable level of exploita- 
tion of certain revenue bases, as discussed above, 
suggest for improvements in the compliance with 
the tax through different measures, such as, stream- 
lining of procedures, better tax administration 
including minimisation of corruption and preven- 
tion of evasions. The inadequacy of such measures 
is clearly indicated from less than unit elasticity 
of certain direct taxes, namely, Income tax, Cor- 
poration tax and Agricultural Income tax. All 


these taxes are categorised into the direct taxes and 


are linked with incomes. It is then not under- 
standable why the governments should not collect 
revenues at least in the same proportion as the 
relevant tax base grow.® It may be mentioned in 
passing that there are considerable inflation induced 
losses from these taxes. We shall return to it later. 

Though the income elasticity of Union Excise 
Duty was also less than unity, the coefficient of dis- 


5 


cretionary change (0.54) indicated a quite significant 
effort for raising revenues from the excise duties. 
Further since the less than unit elasticity for the 
Union Excise Duty is largely attributable to a heavy 
reliance on the specific nature of duties, rather than 
the collection of duties on advalorem basis, the re- 
venue yield from this source could be raised provi- 
ded that the share of advalorem based duties is 
increased from the presently estimated level of 45 
per cent to a properly determined level that would 
not unduly burden the tax payers. This can obvi- 
ously be done by bringing more commodities under 
the purview of advalorem basis of excise duties. 
Another dimension of the problem of tax revenue 
mobilisation may be described here. Of the various 
factors that affect the level of revenue collections, 
the persistence of inflationary conditions is impor- 
tant one as the rise in prices push the nominal 
income up; thereby increasing, the tax liability. 
Moreover, the cost structure of the different com- 
modities is also adversely affected. As a result, the 
real value of exemptions, standard deductions and 
other tax incentives get reduced. From the point .of 
view of raising finance, and more importantly, with a 
view to sustaining a reasonable level of investment 
in the economy, it is desirable that the tax system 
ought to respond, at least, proportionally with res- 
pect to the growth in real income and rise in prices. 
Though during the previous two decades the rate 
of change in prices has shown a great deal of fluctu- 
ation, a discernible trend which has emerged is that 
the general price index has steadily been rising. 
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During the period 1960-61 to 1970-71 and from 
1970-71 to 1980-81 the index of prices has increased 
at the average rate of 6.5 per cent and 8.7 percent 
per annum, respectively. These rise in prices have 
affected the revenue collections adversely especially 
from the direct taxes, discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. The use of multiple regression analysis, 
which we examined elsewhere, indicated consider- 
able inflation induced losses from the Income Tax, 
Corporation Tax and Agricultural Income Tax. (The 
results are not displayed with the limited space 
available here). ` 

The Agricultural Income Tax, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the states, was found in our analysis to be 
less intensively used than warranted for, as the co- 
efficients of buoyancy and elasticity were estimated 
to be much less than unity i.e. 0.43 and 0.19, res- 
pectively. Moreover, the analysis of the relationship 
between the revenues from this source and the rele- 
vant proxy bases, namely, agricultural income and 
the level of agricultural production indicated a con- 
siderable scope for raising revenues from the Agri- 
cultural Income Tax. In other words, the rate of 
growth of revenue from this source was estimated to 
be much lower than the rate of growth of the rele~ 
vant bases such as agricultural income and agricultu- 
ral production. As the revenue requirements of the 
states.are duly high, this source ought to be ade- 
quately tapped. 

While it is possible that big farmers, who are 
historically owners of large farms, might resent the 
proper level of imposition as well as collection of 
tax on agricultural income; and it might therefore 
have political repercussions in the short run, the 
states should be able to tackle the problem poli- 
tically, especially through the equitable distribu- 
tion of the benefits of development. As the 
larger beneficiaries of the economic services, 
financed through the proper level: of taxation, 
would hopefully be those who live below the 
poverty line, the fear of political repercussion could 
be gainfully averted. 
strong will not only to tax those who have the capa- 
city to pay but also to ensure a reasonable degree of 
equity across the different socio-economic groups so 
as to create a just society. 


Conclusion 


We may now recapitulate the foregoing discussion. 
We argued that while the scope for additional tax- 
ation, in general, would be greatly limited in view 
of both a low level of country’s per capita income 
and a reasonably high level of tax ratio of 18 to 19 
per cent which has already been attained. However, 
the co-existence of huge flow of black money in the 
India economy and less than desirable level of uti- 
lisation of certain revenue bases, especially the 
direct taxes, indicated that more finance could be 
raised through the improvements in the compliance 
with the tax demands. 

To achieve this objective a set of suitable measures 
ought to be devised and properly executed. These 
measures should include rationalisation of tax siruc- 
ture, streamlining of procedures, improvements in 
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This, however, requires a’ 


tax administration including minimisation of corrup- 
tion and prevention of evasions. Moreover, as the 
inflationary conditions are likely to persist, as the 
country’s experience over the last three decades 
shows, the tax measures must be implemented in the 
manner that neutralises the inflation induced bud- 
getary gains or losses. It was noted that while the 
indirect taxes indicated a marginal inflation induced 
gains, the direct taxes exhibited considerable infla- 
tion induced losses. The neutralisation of such 
gains or losses is imperative from the point of view 
of maintaining a reasonable” size of the Plan 
investment in the country. 

Furthermore, for raising additional finance from 
domestic sources, the revenue bases which are being 
tapped inefficiently have to be exploited properly to 
the extent possible. Because, the revenue generation 
from the non-tax sources cannot meet the shortfall 
in the required résources which is likely to occur as 
a result of a declining aid package and a somewhat 
stagnant nature of remittances from abroad. This 
therefore suggested that domestic resource mobil- 
isation efforts ought to be stepped up with a greater 
vigour and in a more judicious manner than in the 
past so as to raise adequate funds for fresh invest- 
ments. C] 


NOTES 


` L. Fora detailed discussion on the relative efficiency of the 
Centre and State governments in augmenting resources see 
author’s Measuring Fiscal Performance of the Centre and State 
Governments. 

2. The concepts of elasticity and buoyancy may be defined 
as follows: While the elasticity of a tax measures the automa- 


‘tic response of revenue to the changes in incomes (that is, 


revenue increase, excluding the effects of discretionary 
changes), the buoyancy of a tax measures the total response of 
tax revenue to changes in income (that is, revenue increas2, 
including the effects of discretionary changes). 

3. Even though the econometric results indicate for the 
improvements in the compliance with the direct taxes, 
namely, Income tax, corporation tax, wealth and property 
tax and Agricultural Income tax, as it might be desirable on 
efficiency and equity grounds, such an improvement is how- 
ever not likely to materialise to .the appreciable extent. 
Because in a country where two third population is still 
illiterate, fifty per cent of the total population live below the 
poverty line and, more importantly, where the cconomic and 
political power rests in the hands of a few hereditarily lucky 
ones, it cannot be expected that the decision making body 
should take any such decision which would be agains: their 
own interest. It is for this reason, it may be pointed out, 
that in no other major federation like, United States, Canada, 
Germany and Australia such a steeper socio-economic 
inequality exist as in Indian federation. This is despite the 
fact that India claims to be a ‘Socialistic Republic’ whereas 
other federations do not make such claims. 

4. Because, while the discretionary tax measures are taken 
every year for augmenting more resources, there is hardly 


any evidence for saying tnat such measures are jnitiated on 


the basis of systematic studies on the impact of taxation on 
the trade and business or its incidence on various socio- 
economic groups. 

5. Some of the studies by the individual researchers indi- 
cate that that the extent of black money in the Indian eco- 
nomy vary roughly between 15 to 20 percent of Gross 
Domestic Product. For a review of such studies see S. 
Acharya, ‘‘Unaccounted Economy in India: A Critical Review 
of Some Recent Estimates’ Economic Political Weekly Vol, 
Vol. XVIII No. 49, 1983. 

6. The analysis of buoyancy coefficients with respect to 
the different proxy tax bases indicate considerable scope for 
collection of revenues from direct taxes. 
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Second Cold War and India 
( from page 26) 
the Mullahs and the tribal-feudal jirga chiefs. 


- India was one of the first country that showed 
considerable understanding of the complexity in the 
Afghan situation. While reiterating India’s consi- 
dered view that both “intervention” and “‘interfe- 
rence’? is impermissable in internal affairs of any 
country, our consistent position has been to work 
for a political settlement of the problem through 
negotiations among the parties concerned. This 
was the line that was subsequently endorsed in the 
UN and in the meetings of the NAM. 


But for India what was disturbing was the con- 
certed effort of the US-Pak administration to build 
a ‘strategic consensus’ with obvious implications to 
the security environment of the sub-continent. The 
Second Cold War has thus come to the very door- 
steps of India. The induction of arms, including 
the agreementto supply F-16 planes and Harpoon 


missiles has qualitatively altered the military equa-. 


tion between India and Pakistan, and once again 
promoted deep-seated mistrust —- based on past 
experience, that has gravely vitiated the process of 
normalisation of bilateral relations. 

-Pakistan’s memership of NAM and the few pro- 
per moves for better relations initiated in recent 
times remain clouded not only because of India’s 
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perception of Pakistan as a surrogate in US global 


strategy that runs counter-to the genuine interests of 


the people of India. and Pakistan as indeed of the 
entire region, but also because of a democracy’s. 
inborn doubt about the validity, the legitimacy and 
the representative character of an army regime, 
however correct or even cordialite diplomatic 
posture might be, and however courtly and pleasant 
an army dictator may be at a personal and protocol 
level. 

This obvious lack of confidence in the Army 
General presiding over the destinies of a neighbour 
like Pakistan which is so close in terms of ethnic, 
cultural linguistic, and -historic ties, is also due to 
the awareness (made more poignant due to the 
recent repressions:in Sind and other places, of the 
leaders of Movement for Restoration of Democracy 
in Pakistan and the inacarceration of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan) that the people of Pakistan them- 
selves would not approve if the democratically elect- 
ed‘leaders of India, would go beyond a certain 
formal point, in recognising the unpopular military 
regime as the genuine spokesman of the aspirations 
and interests of the Pakistani people, thereby 
according it a respectability and legitimacy that its 
own people deny it. Anyhow this is a dilemma, 
worst confounded due to the chilly breezes of the 
Second Cold-War. 

The other direct manifestation of the Second 
Cold-War for India, is the deterioration of inter- 
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national situation in the Indian Ocean region. The ` 


US has increased its military strength in the Indian 
Ocean and has used events in the Horn of Africa, 
Tran, Iraq, Gulf and Afghanistan as justification for 


not only the expansion of the Diego Garcia base, - 


from the original fuelling facility, then surveillance 
base to the nuclear-powered naval establishment, 
but has also recently created the Central Command, 
coordinating among other things, the activities of 
the Rapid Deployment Force, thereby transforming 
the Indian Ocean region, including the Gulf as an 


arena of vital interests to the US. 
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Increased movement of-the navies of other powers 
— the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France, are 
contributing to what is called the Great Power 
military build-up in the Indian: Ocean that runs 
counter to the ten year old UN proposal to declare 
Indian Ocean a Zone of Peace. The change of 
regimes in Sri Lanka, and the recent inter-ethnic 
conflict has further dimmed the prospects of the 
convening of the UN sponsored international con- 
ference on the Indian Ocean that was postponed 
from 1981 to 1983 largely due to US intransigence. 


` To India as to the Nonaligned Movement, the 
Indian Ocean has a historic and a major geo-political 
significance: The problem of security independence 
and peace of the Indian Ocean region is a very 
critical and a most significant segment of our con- 
temporary global politics, because — it concerns a 
region that spans and binds together in a. common 
destiny the three developing continents of Africa, 
Asia and Australia. : 


Indian Ocean stretching over 75 million kilometres 
washes the shores of about 45 sovereign states 
accounting for just a little less than one-third of the 
total membership of the United Nations System, 
covering 15 States in East Africa, 10 Arab and 16 
States of South-West, South and South-East Asia 
and 2 from Australia. This congregation of states 
comprising one-third of the human race, represents 
one of the biggest mosaic of cultural, ethnic and 
linguistic diversity in the world, marked by varia- 
tions in socio-economic situations and political 
systems. A great majority of these countries 


- achieved political independence in the last 30 years. 


India is the largest country in the Indian Ocean 
region, with a long coastline covering 5,000 kilo- 
metres of our peninsula, whose western flank on the 
Arabian sea is an integral part of the defence 
environment of the South, South-West and West 
Asia covering the Gulf and the East African belt 
and whose eastern flank has proximity to the chain 
of States in South and South-East Asia. In fact, no 
state is geo-strategically so located'as India is, to 
become a Critical factor of consequence in any 


military-cum-defence calculation in the entire Indian’ 


Ocean region, both in times of peace and of war. 
India’s own security and stability, as well as its 


essential trade and commerce is dependent on mari- 


time traffic. As Sardar Pannikar had once putit, 
the Indian Ocean has a ‘proponderant influence’ on 
the destiny of India as an independent territorial 
sovereignty. ; 
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It is in this framework of understanding that we 
perceive the new escalation of arms race in the 
Indian Ocean region together with the formation of 
RDF and expansion of the Diego Garcia base as a 
serious threat to our national plans and our dreams 
of a better future, and our longing for a meaningful 
and mutually beneficial good neighbourly relations. 

The Diego Garcia base is singled out for mention- 
ing because it not only remains the most clear and 
tangible manifestation of the US Strategy of trans- 
forming the Indian Ocean into an American Lake, 
thereby bringing US conflicts near our shores, but 
also because it represents the most belligerent 
refutation of the process of implementing of the UN 
resolution on Indian Ocean. 


From a fuelling base till the fifties, Diego Garcia 
became a communication base in the sixties, then a 
base for docking facilities in the early seventies and 
then to a full-fledged major naval base complete 
with nuclear operation capability in the late 
seventies. l 


- The geo-strategic location of Diego Garcia is 

significant. Like Malta in the Mediterranean, it is 
equidistant from vital areas in the region. Today 
Diego Garcia is a centre of a network of military 
bases. In the situation of the developed ICBM ard 
SLMB technology of warfare, Diego Garcia consti- 
tutes part of an integrated offensive strategy, that 
can be used not only against Soviet Union, but also 
to intimidate and menace the stability, sovereignty, 
and natural resources in some case, and liberation 
movements in another case, in the entire region. It 
can become a spring-board for a regime of gunboat 
diplomacy; in order to weaken the will for exercise 
of sovereignty over natural resources. Obviously it 
is being developed as a vital pivot in the US global 
and regional strategy. 


Therefore, in specific terms, our demand for 
making Indian Ocean a zone of Peace, means the 
following: (i) Dismantling of all offensive military 
and naval bases, like the Diego Garcia in the Indian 
Ocean; (ii) Cessation to the activities calculated to 
use the Indian Ocean as part of the global confron- 
tationist approach or regional military alliances, or 
neo-colonist designs; (iii) Stopping of attempts to 
thwart liberation movements and intimidation to 
newly liberated countries; (iv) Affirmation of respect 
for the sovereignty, stability and security of the 
littoral states; (v) Abandonment of the regime of 
gun-boat. diplomacy and plans for destabilisation of 
legally constituted sovereignties; (vi) Reiteration of 
respect for the sovereign right of people to their 
natural and other resources. 


It is only in the wake of such positive steps that 
we can hope for the transformation of Indian Ocean 
from a Zone of military bases, nuclear submarines, 
aircraft carriers, to a genuine zone of peace, open 
to peaceful trade between states, peaceful maritime 
movement for-ships of all the states, promoting 
bilateral and multilateral agreements for mutually 
beneficial scientific research, cultural inter-change, 
exchange of technology and knowhow, that will 
benefit the poverty-stricken masses of the region. DO 
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The State in Contemporary india 


C.P. BHAMBRI » 


AN study of social institutions demands that the 
general laws of motion of history should be 
examined in interaction with living history of 
specific societies, and the general and the specific 
should be integrated to understand the whole and 
its relationship with parts. An analysis of specificity 
demands that reality has to be clearly demarcated 
from appearance, and the dynamic character of 
reality has to be comprehended in relation to its 
dialects, contradictions and complexities. 
Marxist formulation of the emergence and role 
of State has been presented in a neat model borro- 
- wed from the Communist Manifesto. In such a simp- 
lified model, the modern state has been presented in 
an ‘instrumental’ manner in which the state is an 
executive agency to subserve the interests of proper- 
tied classes. The model of the Communist Manifesto 
is correct in a limited manner. State and class rela- 
tions are inextricably linked but not in a simplistic 
manner of the ‘base’ determining the “superstruc- 
ture” in a deterministic manner. Because in sucha 
model the state is a determined institution and 
its relation with classes is of a passive. respondent. 
A few statements by Marx from The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte and together with 


- Engels in The German Ideology help us in under- 


standing the genera] character and role of the state, 
and its specific character in certain situations as in 
France of Louis Bonaparte. i 

As Frederick Engels in his introduction to The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte draws our 
attention to the study of specific situations in the 
context of the laws of motion of history. Engels 
observes: “... Marx not only studied the past history 
of France with predilection, but also followed her 
current history in every detail,...... á Eas 

.By following such a method of explanations, 
Marx relates Bonaparte to appropriate class context 
and comes to a conclusion that in certain situations 
the state can become “Completely independent.” 

Marx observes: “And yet the state power is not 
suspended in mid-air. Bonaparte represents’ a class, 
and the most numerous class of French Society at 
. that, the small-holding (Parzellen) peasants”. 

In the same writing, Marx observes: “Only under 
the second Bonaparte does the state seem to have 
made itself completely independent. As against 


civil society, the state machine has consolidated its ` 


position... , 

In The German Ideology Marx discusses the esse- 
nce of the state in general and of the bourgeois state 
in particular, and he ‘states: “...... The state is the 
form in which the individuals of a ruling class assert 
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their common ‘interests, and in which. the whole 
civil society of an epoch is epitomised”’: n 

In The German Ideology, Marx states when 
modern capitalist society has developed -from 
“estate” to “class” ‘the. bourgeoisie is forced to 
organise.itself no longer locally, but nationally, and 
to give a general form to its average interests}, and 
according to his judgement about such 4. developed 
bourgeois state the ‘most perfect example of the 
modern state was North America. . 

This means that in societies where full bourgeois 
development has not taken place, and a stage of 
transition exists, the state can or ‘may become ‘a 
separate entity, alongside and outside civil society’. 
` With the above framework of Marx which is 
appropriate and valid for the study of a state, the 
specific historical development of a society, its 
socio-economic formations and their peculiarities 
and specificities at a specific stage of social develop- 
ment provide a proper context and methodology for 
the specificities of a state. Further, in a transitional 
stage where the old mode of -production has not 
been completely replaced, absorbed and destroyed 
by the new capitalist mode of production, and 


. where forms of. ownership and relations reveal a` 


complexity of co-existence from numerous prey 
capitalist, feudal and semi-feudal and monopoly 
capitalism, a neat and simple characterisation of 
state cannot be undertaken. | i . 

If the state has to be understood in term of classes 
and their relations, which it should be, transitional 
societies do not present the picture of developed and 
polarised class situations. In such a stage of social 
development where the co-existence and struggle of 
the ‘old’ and ‘new’ has not been fully resolved, 
many cultural, social and political forms of authority 
of the old exist with the new. And if the old is 
showing great perseverance, stability and resilience 
of survival, its significance has to be grappled by — 
analysing social institutions and their real signifi- 
cance. l 

Professor Ulyanousky correctly says that “multi- - 


Structuralism’ is not the peculiarity of the Uevelop- 


ing countries because this was a feature of European 
development also. It is ‘stability’ of structures and 
very gradual break-up of feudal relations that 
characterise the Third World. He observes: “The 
“exclusive peculiarities’ of. the East do not lie in 
the presence of this structure, but in the variety and 


relative stability of structures in general and pre- 


capitalist (Partiarchal-subsistence. and partiarchal- 
feudal) structures in particular”. (Postislav Ulyano- ` 
vsky: Present-Day Problems in Asia and Africa: ` 


Theory, Politics, Personalities, Moscow Progress 
‘Publishers, 1980, p. 94). 


Hence in such a transitional society, optimal man 


‘does not seek to remain something already formed, 
but is in the absolute movement of becoming”. 
(Marx, Engels, Pre-Capitalist Socio-Economic Forma- 
tions, A Collection, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
, 1979, p. 101 quoted by Ulyanovsky, Ibid, p. 136). 
The capitalist mode of production in India did 
not emerge as a natural transformation from one 


stage to other, but it was a product of colonial. 


development. Colonial capitalism has. specific mean- 
ing and implications for development of society, 
relations and institutions. The modern Indian State, 
like capitalism in the country was established by the 
British to safeguard the class interests of the metro- 
politan capitalism. This was the basic social goal 
of imperialism in India and this could. not have 
been achieved without a powerful colonial state. 
Thus foreign capital and the emergence of indige- 
nous capitalist classes looked towards the colonial 
state as a focal point of protection for the colonial 
interests. The indigenous capital found a powerful 
colonial state as an objective obstruction in their 
development. The twentieth century India was 
involved in struggle for transfer of state power 
from capitalist classes of the metropolis. to the 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed society. This struggle 
for control over the Indian market waged by the 
indigenous bourgeoisie against the colonisers wit- 
nessed many ups and downs and conflicts and com- 
promises not only with the imperialists but with 
local or indigenous feudal and semi-feudal classes. 


The bourgeois-led Indian nationalism fought against . 


imperialism, mobilised the Indian masses for 
struggle but' did not allow radicalisation of the mass 
struggle against internal and external oppressors 
and exploiters. : 

| Thus when power was transferred and negotiated, 
the state power was handed over to the bourgeoisie 
and their political representatives with many un- 
finished tasks of` social and economic transforma- 
tions, and state was the only instrument to achieve 
development of capitalism in India, and thus it 
could not be an inert or passive state but a very 
active and pre-eminent state. The Indian bourgeoisie 
had no one to look forward for their development 
except the state. The state in post-colonial situation 
was the repository of all basic tasks of capitalist 
development in this country, and these tasks were 
numerous which demanded a powerful state. 

It is in the logic of colonial development of India 
that- the state is an active and pre-eminent power 
centre for capitalist development. Thus it is not 
surprising that the Indian capitalist classes looked 
towards the state for all major economic decisions, 
and agreed to a situation where politics started 
determining economics and economics influencing 
politics. How far politics was successful in its crucial 
role of determining economics is a question worth 
investigating on the basis of evidence of the last 
three decades? 

The Indian state as an engine of capitalist deve- 


lopment is mobilising resources, transforming pro~:. 


ductive relations by establishing conditions for the 
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development of science and technology and by 
homogenising the multiple groups under the ideo- 
logy of capitalism. Thus for serving class interests 
and the development of capitalism, the Indian state 
emerges .as the chief organisation of the whole 
society. j 

A distinction should be maintained between ‘state 
power’ and ‘state apparatus’. The apparatus is an 
instrument of power and it operates on the basis of 


a distinction between ‘coercive instruments of the 


state’ and ‘ideological and legitimation’ instruments 
of ‘the state. The coercive aspects of the state 
apparatus become effective for the exercise of state 
power if ideological and legitimation instruments 
are strong and effective. Every state seeks legiti- 
macy in an ideological framework, and it employs 
various strategies to gain legitimacy and strength. 
The Indian state apparatus was legitimised by 
universal adult franchise and political parties and 
their leaders. The actual functioning of universal 
adult franchise in India has revealed many positive 
and negative features, but growing participation of 
the masses in elections helped legitimation of the 
state apparatuses. Every election in India helped in 
raising the level of mass political consciousness 
which was dramatised in 1977 where 65 per cent 
voter turnout and the defeat of the Indian Prime 
Minister, who was identified with the excesses of the 
Emergency ‘of 1975-77. This fact reinforced that 
power of the political representatives to use the 
state apparatus depends on the mandate of the 
people and from the masses flows legitimacy of the 


` political representatives. 


Further, universal adult franchise and mass parti- 
cipation assured that state power and state appar- 
atus would not be used in a naked manner for the 
interests of ‘dominant classes’, On the contrary, to 
win voters’ legitimacy of political authority would 
also be exercised to ameliorate the living conditions 
of the down trodden and the oppressed classes. 

The compulsions of legitimacy through electoral 
process demand that the dominant classes would 
have to ‘share some benefits of social development 
with the deprived strata of society. The state had 
to: manage the Indian society by following strate- 
gies of accommodation, adjustment, concessions and 
cooperation. The state could not have followed 
such a strategy of governance without mystifying 
its role of class instrument. - 

Secondly, colonial capitalism could not develop 
as a developed and vigorous capitalism without the 
active role of the state apparatus in India, and the 
capitalist classes accepted the logic of ‘state capital- 
ism’, economic planning and other regulatory mec- 
hanisms evolved by the state. Many curbs on the 
capitalist class imposed by the state through Reserve 
Bank, Companies Act 1956, Monopolies and Res- 
tructive Trade Practices Act 1969 and Foreign Ex- 
change Regulations Act, 1973 which were formul- 


. ated in the general framework of Industrial Policy 
. Resolutions of 1948, 1956, 1977 etc. were operated 


by the state to ‘regulate’ capitalist classes and its 


\ individual members. 


Not only. this. The financial institutions of the 
State like IDBI, IFCI, ICICI, LIC, UTI, GIC 
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and the nationalised banks provide financial resour- 
ces for investment to the corporate sector in India. 

As 8.A.A. Pinto states: “‘...with the nationalis- 
ation of life and general insurance, there are no 
institutional sources of long-term finance now in the 
private sector. Therefore, the major part of the 
burden of long term project finance is now on the 
financial institutions’. (S.A.A. Pinto: “Long-Term 
Loan Securities’: The Economic Times, Delhi, Octo- 
ber 10, 1981, p. IV). With this strategy the state 
and capitalists kave got integrated. 
< Thirdly, dependence of the capitalist class on the 
state became crucial in India because through state 
. legislation and intervention Indian rural relations 
had to be transformed to expand domestic market. 
In acountry where 70 per cent of the people live in 
ural areas, the market for industrial products can 
be expanded only by creating purchasing power. in 
the rural markets. 
_ The abolition of absentee landlordism and the 
modernisation of agriculture around peasant-pro- 
prietor and to integrate rural market with the urban 
market in capitalist system could be achieved only 
through active state participation. The Indian 
capitalist development was obstructed by antiqua- 
rian land relations, and any change in complex land 
l relations, and any change i in complex land relations 
in India demanded active involvement of the State 
apparatus. 

A capitalist class which looks towards the state 
apparatus for agrarian transformation, for infras- 
tructural facilities, for financial resources for invest- 


ment, and for protection against international 
capital has to come to terms*with leading role of the 
state in their own long term interests. 

Without labouring the point further, it may be 
stated here that an underdeveloped colonial capita- 
lism cannot become developed capitalism without 
active guidance, direction and control of the state, 
and a state which has to legitimise its authority 
through mass participation cannot become passive 
spectator to naked: class rule and class exploitation. 
Only the state is expected to evolve multiple strate- 
gies of regulating social conduct by which the 
brutal pains of capitalist development are not 
inflicted on the working classes. In performing such 
a role, the state evolves complex mechanisms of 
reconciling contradictory interests, and in the pro- 
cess it reveals many complex strategies for. achieving - 
growth of capitalism. Thus the major focus of study — 
in India is that the capitalist classes are in the saddle 
and the capitalist state is active in safeguarding and 
promoting the interests of the leading classes. But 
in performing this basic task, the state has to under- 
take many other tasks for the whole society. Many 
a time the state evolves short-term strategies keep- 
ing in mind long-term interests of the classes. Hence 
while essence of the state is class but one need not 


‘abandon this “essence” by providing evidence from 


day-to-day policies of the state. 

The process of social production is connected: with 
a‘definite set of conditions of material life of society 
which in concrete form ise based on the forces of: 


production and relations of production. The produc- 
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tion relaticns of a given Society, that is, relations of 
production, exchange and distribution determine 
class relations in a society and their relations with 
the instruments of production and their ownership. 
The transitional character of Indian society com- 
pels the emerging bourgeoisie to enter into coalitions 
and alliances with other dominant classes in the 
agrarian sector. : 


Crisis of State Capitalism ; 

(a) On the positive side, Indian state and its agen- 
cies and institutions have been able to mobilise 
large resources for investmeñt. | , 

(b) On the negative side, there is not only high 
‘capital-output ratio’, neither the state capitalist 
enterprises nor the private capitalists are able to 
generate enough resources through savings for 
reinvestment. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan of the Government of 
India (1980-85) refers to some of the weaknesses of 
development of capitalism. The Plan admits: ‘“‘The 
impact of the shortfall in the quantum of investment 
on the growth .rate has been compounded by the 
fact that actual capital-output ratios have turned 
out to be higher than anticipated, particularly in 
recent years”. v 

Table 1 reveals the worsening.of the capital-out- 
put ratios. 


. Tablei . 


Incremental Gross Capital Output Ratios 
(at 1970-71 prices) 








S. No Plan Period Capital] Out- 
put ratios 
1; First Plan 51-52 to 55-56 3.2 
2s Second Plan 56-57 to 60-61 o 4l. 
J. Third Plan 61-62 to 65-66 5S4, 
4..* Annual Plans 66-67 to 68-69 . 49 
5: Fourth Plan 69-70 to 73-74 5.7 
6. ‘Fifth Plan 74-75 to 78-79 3.9 


_ Source: Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85). 


Coupled with high capital-ratio outputs is emerg- 
ing constraints on resource mobilisation ‘because 
neither state capitalist enterprises nor private corpo- 
rate sector is generating enough surpluses for 
reinvestment, as is revealed by Table 2. 

Secondly, an important constraint on economic 
development in India is the incapability of the state 
apparatus’ and the ruling coalition of classes ‘to 
eradicate rural poverty and expand domestic market 
for consumption of products. The Sixth Five Year 


Plan admits: “The land reform programme is by no. 


means complete and has to be-pursued further if we 
are to tackle effectively the problems of poverty and 
inequality.” (Sixth Five Year Plan, p 9.) The-distri- 
bution of ownership of land is completely distorted 
in: India and small and marginal farmers who consti- 


‘tute over 70 per cent of the landholders operate 


barely 24 per cent of the land. : 
The Plan states that the principal productive asset 
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Table 2 
Resource Mobilisation 


S Item Pre-plan End of End of End of End of End of 

No 1950-51 first second Third Annual pilan 
plan plan plan plan 73-74 
55-56 60-61 65-66 68-69 . 





Percentage of 
CD at current 
market prices 
+I. Gross Capital ° 
formation 10.0 
2.. Gross Domes- 
tic Saving 10.2 
Dhare in Dom- 
estic Saving 
percentage 
3. Household .. 
Saving** 10.0 
4, Public Sector 
Saving 
5. Private Corpo- 
rate Coopera- 
tive Saving 


20,0 
19.3 


18.2 
15.6 


14.3 
13.9 


16.9 
13.5 


15.4 
14.1 


15.3 
10.6 


34.1 
23.1 


19.1 
23:3 


20.5 
17.3 


283 
12.9 


68 62 88 39 26 5.7 


Note: * For terminal year of the Fifth Plan i 


** in financial, assets other than currency and claims. on 
the government 


Source: Sixth Five Year Plan, (1980-85) p 11. 
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in rural areas is land which in 1976-77 was distri- 
buted as shown in Table-3. l i 
. It has been repeatedly maintained that ‘the dis- 
tribution of operational holdings thus constitutes to: 
be very unequal with a small number of relatively 
‘large holdings accounting for nearly 60 per cent 
of total land’. (Economic and Political Weekly Bom- 
bay September 26, 1981., .P.A-77.) 


It is further estimated that all kinds of agrioul- 


_ tural labour households, which are the hard core of 


the rural poor, constituted 63.7 per cent of all rural 
households in 1974-75 compared to 55.3 per cent a 
decade earlier. 


Distribution of property in a society determines. 
the role state can play in regulating social relations. 
With the growth of urban monopoly houses with 
assets of’ Birlas and Tatas having increased to’ 
Rs. 18,000 crore each, and with a small number of 
relatively large holdings accounting for nearly 60 
per cent of total land makes the ruling classes more 
powerful and they use state power to consolidate 
their existing status and for further growth. — (See 


Table 3 
Distribution of Land (Percentage) 


S No 








Operational Number Area 
holdings of Operated 
l. Less than 2 hectares 72.6 23.5 
2: 2-10 hectares 24.4 50.2 
3; Over 10 hectares 3.0 26,3 
Source: Sixth Five Year Plan, p 8) j 
AT. 
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‘also Č.P. Bhambhri: Classes and Polities? in Patriot 
(Delhi) July 14,415, 16, 1981.) 


State, Capitalist Classes and Imperialism 


, The struggle for freédom from the British rule 
was an opportunity perceived by the capitalist 
classes to exercise full control over the Indian mar- 
ket. The negotiated transfer of power in 1947 estab- 
lished. the control of the Indian state and the capi- 
talist classes over the domestic market which was to 
be jealously protected against imperialist penetra- 
tions. But this goal could not be achieved smoothly: 
eee during the last thirty-six years of indepen- 
ence we witness struggles by India-against imperial- 
ism and also many compromises have been made by 
Indian capitalist classes with imperialism. The 
‘Indian state and the capitalist classes have taken 
_ many steps forward against imperialism and they 
have,also taken many steps backward in compromis- 
ing with imperialism. 

The Indian state has not allowed military bases 
to the imperialists and it has refused to be integ- 
rated in the strategic security arrangements of the 
imperialists. On the one hand the Indian capitalists 
have established their control over the national 


market of India, on the other, it has permitted. 


‘foreign investors, transnational corporations and 
‘imperialist institutions like the World Bank and the 


International Monetary Fund to operate in India. 


It must be emphasised that India has not followed a 
complete open-door policy to ` welcome the 
imperialist economic interests to operate in this 
country. But gradually: the ‘situation has been 
allowed to develop in which the imperialists have 
gained enough foothold in India. The five-billion 
dollar loan from the IMF isa high watermark of 
such a development, and'more than 7,000 techno- 
logical collaborations, with or without equity parti- 
, cipation, have. opened India to the pressures of 
imperialism. Under the IMF pressures, India has 
liberalised imports and ‘deregulated’ its economy 
for foreign investors. ' 


‘To sum up, the above discussion is focussed on: 


the role of the Indian State in building capitalism 
and the complexity of tasks it has performed to 
achieve these goals. This path of capitalist develop- 
ment has created its crises and contradictions and 
“issues which need to be examined. These are: 


(a) What is the capacity of the Indian state and 
capitalist classes to maintain their anti-imperialist 
role in the context of emerging crises of capitalist 
development? 

(b) What is the capacity of the Indian state and 
capitalist classes to earn their legitimacy through 
democratic methods in the phase of crises of 

-capitalism? ` . 
. KO) How far coercive instruments of state power 
especially para-military organisations and the army 
get involved in resolving emerging crises of capita- 
list development? 

‘The strength and weaknesses of the Indian state 
and the capitalist classes would determine the path 
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that democracy and secularism take in tbis country. 
During the struggle for freedom, the Indian capita- 
list class showed both its confrontationist and 
compromising featured. This basic character of 
the capitalist classes has persisted during the'last. 
thirty-five years. Indian capitalism emerged under 
the shadow of imperialism. The history of origin 
of the Indian capitalist class, its ideological, politi- 
cal and economic struggles is different from that of 
the British or French bourgeoisie. The colonial 
setting is basic to the understanding of struggles and 
compromises, undertaken by the Indian capitalist 
Classes and the stages of its formation are specific to 
understand its strength and weaknesses. A class is 
formed in struggles and the Jevel of its consciousness 
shows its strength. The Indian capitalist classes. 
and the national movement were. anti-imperialist 
but in this struggle it made compromises with caste 
and communal forces. A fighting and compromis- 
ing class and:its. capacity to respond to challenges 
and crises poses complex questions because deduc- - 
tive method though helpful has serious limitations. . 


A tentative suggestion can be made that anti- 
imperialism, democracy and secularism, Which are 
the essential features of a progressive society are all 
under strain and many contradictory features have 
emerged and the struggle between the positive and 
negative features of the Indian society is already 
being waged. Thus the future of the Indian state 
would be resolved the manner in which revolutionary 
parties of the working classes grapple with the 
situation. 


The process of capitalist development during the 
last thirty-six years has shown deceleration of 
industrial growth especially after 1966-67, the near- 
crisis of demand generation for industrial goods in 
the rural areas during the 70’s; the emergence of 
inter-sectoral problems in economic development 
because of diversion of resources for defence 
expenditure; and in such a crisis in the domestic 
market, the role of international capitalism is, 
increasing as dramatised by the IMF loan. The 
crisis of economy is the result of the correlation of | 
class forces represented by the Indijan. state, but 
economic crisis also leads to serious crisis in the 
functioning of the state. Attention should be 
focussed on the interaction between politics and 


' economy and its consequences for the Indian state | 


and the capitalist class. LJ. 
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A Girl Comes Home 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR ' 


I 


Hoo stories abound these days. Murders, 
“=~ kidnappings, rapes, dowry deaths are the order 
of the day. Most attempts to help the sufferers seem 
to end in failure. It is. therefore both heartening and 
heartwarming when any such effort is crowned 
success. So it was with Nanda Patil. 

‘It was with thexpressible relief and joy that I 
read the letter of Rajendra Prasad, Principal, Proba- 
tion Officer for Santhal Parganas, at Dumka. 
Prasad wrote on June 28, 1983, informing .me that 
Nanda had gone to Bombay with the escort party 


which had come from that city to fetch her. This ` 


then was the end-of a long road, and at that a road 
that had promised to end badly. ` : 

I met Nanda in March 1982. I was then a 
Research Scholar of the Indian Council for Social 
Science, Research in Santhal Parganas. One day 
Rajendra Prasad said casually that -there was a 
girl in his. Protective Home at Deoghar who was 
from Bombay,.a Maharashtrian like me. Would I 
like to meet her? Yes, I said. I would most certainly 


like to-do so, What was she doing in the Home? 


The story as Prasad told to me was simple. 
(Later I verified and supplemented it from the copies 
of Court papers in Nanda Patil’s file in the Home.) 

A girl named Nanda Patil had been found in the 
company of a suspicious woman in Bhagalpur, and 
was rescued bya policeman. This was on August 
31,1981. She was produced before a Magistrate 
who noted on his file that the girl gave her name as 
Nanda Patil and-said that she was from Bombay. 


She was obviously lost. She could not understand 


Hindi and. could not give any information about 
herself. Nor would she give any address. The Court 
remanded her in custody and ordered the police to 
trace her relatives and address. The girl was sent to 
Deoghar Protective Home (DPH) and ordered to be 
produced on the next date some 15 days later. At 
the end of three or four of such dates the Magistrate 
issued directions, that the girl need not be produced 
before him until the. police could make some pro- 
gress in their investigations. 


This was in October 1981. Since then Nanda had . 


beén in the Home. I noted that despite a sizable 
“Marathi-speaking population in Bihar, which inclu- 


des TAS officers, no efforts had been made by the 


Court or the police to find someone who could 
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translate for Nanda. 

‘In March 1982 I went to Deoghar to meet Nanda, 
Here while I was looking at her file the staff told me 
the rest of Nanda’s story, the story she told them 
after she learnt some Hindi. 

Nanda said that as a tiny child she had lived ma 
village near Sholapur. After her parents’ death her 
mother’s sister brought her away to Bombay, where 
they lived in a slum. That was where she grew up. 
Just before she was found in Bhagalpur, that is, in 
August 1981 some goondas murdered her aunt and 
drove Nanda away — they had an eye on the room 
the two women occupied. The shocked girl wan- 
dered hither and thither until she found herself ina 

Here she got into a train. I think her subconscious 
desire must have been to go to Sholapur. The 
train she caught however was going to north-east 
India. After journeying for over a night and a day 
Nanda became too thirsty to stay on the train. She 
got off to get some water and was left behind when 
the train steamed out. That was in Bhagalpur. 

A woman—she knew not who — took her 
out with her, making signs that she would give her 
food. But within minutes Nanda was spotted by the 
police and taken away by them. The copies of the 
Court proceedings, warrants of production and 
other papers were in Nanda’s file in the Home. 

Just as I finished reading the file a quiet young girl 
walked in, touched my feet and stood on one side. 
A short, slightly plump girl, with a round face. Her 
hair was in a neat plait, her printed cotton sari was 
neatly draped, her pallay bunched over the left 
shoulder and tucked in at the waist. 

.Little things about one’s dress and appearance 
indicate one’s home state, or at least the region -— 
north, south, east, west, central India — from which 
one comes. This child was certainly not a Bihari. 
The green tattoo mark on her forehead was typical 
of Maharashtra or at most Karnataka. Tradition- 
ally, the spot where one puts the kumkum or bindi 
on the forehead was marked with a green tatooed 
dot. A permanent mark. Some women wore their 
kumkum on top of it, others just above it, revelling 
in the contrast of the red kumkum with the green 
dot. Although the custom has died out in the urban 
middle class, in the villages tatooing is still in vogue. 


‘This is so all over India where beautification is 


attained by tattooing on the face, arms, chest, back, 
round the throat. The dot on the forehead however 
is probably peculiar to Maharashtra and Karnataka. 
Nanda wore her bindi slightly above the tattoo 
mark. Both the bindi and the tattoo mark were 
unusual for Bihar, where unmarried girls do not 
wear bindi. 

When I began speaking to Nanda in Marathi, 
her face betrayed no emotion, no thought. Nor did 


‘she make any answer. The staff said that she had 


Ay 


completely forgotten how to speak Marathi, some- 
thing that-astounded me then and it does now. But 
I went on talking to her in Marathi and then she 
began to reply, haltingly, in Hindi, 
After a few minutes of conversation I asked her 
‘what she wanted to do., 


“Shaadi karenge.” (I want to get married) came ° 


the answer. That was the one solution the Home 
-had for their inmates’ problems. This was the one 
Vanswer,] received from the girls, both in.the Protec- 
-tive Home and the Children’s Home nearby. This 
was the only career they knew. Oh Well, I thought. 
“That is the end of that. . 
+» Weare looking-for.a match for her, interposed 
‘one-of the staff members. 
“Where were they looking? 
£ “Around-here, We tried to get a Marathi match 
for her, the young man was working in UP, but that 
didn’t come off. So we dre now looking around 
here.” i 
` Do you-want to marry in Bihar? I asked Nanda 
in Marathi. ; 
«.sHer eyes filled with tears. She said “Hum desh 
mein: shaadi karenge. Hum yahan- shaadi nahin 
: karenge. Hum yahan nahin rahenge. Hum wapis 
jayenge.” (I want to marry in my own place. I 
don’t want to marry-here. J don’t want to live here. 
I-want to go back.). . 

Why-did the Home not transfer her to Maha- 
Yashtra? -That would solve- their problems. The 
‘afiswer to this suggestion startled me, at least 
‘initially. They would gladly send her back. But the 
I:G. of Prisons of Maharashtra had to ask for her 
to be repatriated. (Why I.G.’of Prisons? Because 
in Bihar, ‘Protective Homes are a patt of the Jail 
Department even though their inmates are not 
convicts or offenders). 

“My first response was of anger, though I con- 
téaled ‘it. Here were these -people who knew of 
Nanda Patil. They would do nothing for her. And 
they expected the IG of Prisons of Maharashtra to 
wether out. How was hé to hear of her? By tele- 
. pathy? However, soon- I.-began to cool down. 
Ciéarly they were concerned for Nanda Patil. They 
-would not have told me about her if they were not. 
T hey were doing the bést they could for her what- 
ever: the best was within their limited capacity. In 
the: current state of affairs it would not be necessa- 
tily wise on their part to initiate any action outside 
‘thé pldin: routine. Whatever the principle behind 
wick a routine, all of us were interested in the girl 
‘and:I was the best placed to approach Maharashtra 
Government. , Sit 
~ Te took me some time to sort out my ideas on the 
gubjéct. Sometime in May, I wrote to the IG of 
Prisong of Maharashtra, at the Sachivalaya, 
‘Bombay, with: particulars of Nanda and requested 
-him:to ask the Bihar Government to repatriate her 
to Maharashtra. I must say I was not at all hopeful. 
‘Bveryone ‘I spoke to said that the Maharashtra 
‘officials would be within their. rights tọ refuse to - act 
on such a report, made by a citizen in her private 
capacity. °° tn ee ag 
“Having written my letter-I then went away; out- 
side India, fot four months. During that stay 
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abroad, amongst the letters from home was the wel- 
come information that the Joint Director of ‘Social 
Welfare Department, Pune (JD, SWD) had respond- 
ed to my letter, which had been forwarded to her. 
by the IG of Prisons, Maharashtra. The Joint 
Director (JD) had writtén to the Deoghar Protective 
House (DPH) asking for fuller particulars of the 
girl than I had mentioned, and also asking under 
what Act and for what offence Nanda Patil was 
being detained in their institution, adding that the 
information would facilitate Nanda’s repatriation. 
A copy of that letter had been officially sent to me. 

I confess I was overjoyed by this news much more 
so than I had any right to be, given that I knew 
that there could be many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. I took it for granted that Nanda would 
soon go home to Bombay, and distributed cakes — 
substitute for pedhas — to my friends. 

When I returned home in October, I was so sure 
about Nanda’s repatriation that [ did nothing about 
her till January 1983. I was then doing a tying-up 
operation of some other ‘cases-as well, I wanted to 
be able to put away Nanda Patil’s file, marked 
“Case solved” and so, for the final conclusive touch, . 
I wrote off to Dumka and to Pune, expressing the 
hope that all had gone well with Nanda. 

While I did not-hear from ‘Pune, I heard from 
Prasad around the first week of February. He had 
not received any letter from Maltliarashtra. [n all 
likelihood it had gone astray as DPH had (a) chang- 
ed its location, (b) was too far out of town for the 
postman. Meanwhile, in the absence of any res- 
ponse from either me or the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment, they had more -or less negotiated Nanda’s 
marriage with a young farmer, a Bhumihar: frora 
Motihari district in North Bihar. Prasad said that 
he would be happy to see the JD's letter and res- 
pond to it. l . 

He also invited me to come to DPH — where he 
would come from Dumka ona previously arranged 
date, both to see Nanda and ‚to decide what we 
should do next. 

I was stunned by this. bolt from the blue. Post 
haste I wrote back; fixing February 15 as the date 
for us to meet in DPH, and adding that I would 
bring copies. of my correspondence. with the Maha- 
rashtra Government. I also requested Prasad to 
postpone all marriage negotiations for Nanda. 

` Once again I met Nanda. ‘She was more relaxed 
with me.this time. The Home had been teaching 
her to knit on a machine and she showed’ me her 
work. She stood close to my chair and when I 
patted her hand, clung to mine tightly. Once again 
she repeatéd that she didn’t want to get married in 
Bihar. I didn’t want her to either. Least of all, as 
I told Prasad and the Lady Warden, in North Bihar 
with its strict purdah. This city girl would never 
survive the combined rigours of purdah and farming 
life. a 

Turning back to Nanda I said that I was doing 
ail I could to get her sent back. But by now she was 
naturally sceptical. . 

. “Take me with you”, she.said. 

How could I do that? I asked her. Where would’ 
I find her a husband in Maharashtra? I didn’t live 
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in Bombay, did I? l 

“I will marry here” she said. “I don’t mind. But 
I want to be married from your house. Take me 
with you.” 

This was clearly impossible. The warden and 
Prasad both confirmed this. As per their rules, an 
mmate could be either returned to her natural guar- 
dian, or married off, or repatriated. At most she 
could be adopted. None of these courses were 
‘open in Nanda’s case, __ 

Prasad agreed to postpone the marriage negotia- 
tions’and also to write to J.D. of SWD at Pune, on 
the basis of the copy of their letter which 1 had 
received and which I gave him. He also promised 
to send me a copy of the letter he was going to 
write, 


February, March, April passed. There was no. 


news from anywhere. I more or less gave it up. A 
single individual, 1200 miles from Pune, what more 


could I do? Nanda Patil, I thought, was destined to 


go into deep purdah. [t was all over. 

Even so, I could not really bring myself to gtve up. 
It was difficult to forget her woebegone look or the 
tight hold of her hand on mine. Suddenly a bright 
idea struck me. So bright, so right, that I was quite 

~ annoyed with myself for not having thought of it 
earlier: Why did I not write to Dr Satyaranjan 
Sathe, Principal of ILS Law College, Pune? After 
assuming charge as Principal of this prestigious Law 
College, Dr Sathe had started legal aid clinics in 
various lower middle class and working class parts 
of Pune. These clinics were run by students, with 
some guidance from their teachers. Quite often 
they were successful in solving the problems with 
which poor people come to them. Dr Sathe knew 
the legal aid scene well, and was ideally situated to 
do anything that could be done. 

So on May 6, 1983, I wrote to Dr Sathe with 
Nanda’s story, written in the form of an article, in 
Marathi, asking him to get it published in some 
paper which would also act, not just use it asa 
story. - 

On May 9, Prasad wrote from Dumka. Rather he 
sent a copy of his second Tetter to JD, SWD, Pune. 
Prasad had not heard from Pune after his first letter 
of March 2, 1983. He now informed them that 
‘Nanda’s marriage had been fixed and that she did 
not wish to go to Bombay, to stay in another insti- 
tution. 

I do not know whether this was true. It was likely 
that Nanda was fed up of waiting. It was also true 
that DPH needed to fix her up and dispose of her 
case. They could not keep her for ever. How long 
could they wait for Godot? But still Nanda’s despa- 
rate plea to take her with me haunted my thoughts. 
On May 13, I sent an SOS to Dr Sathe with this 
new development and pleaded for quick action. 

Things moved very fast indeed after May 6. On 
May 12, Dr Sathe wrote about Nanda to the Chief 

Secretary, Maharashtra Government, Home Secre- 
tary, Maharashtra Government and to the Director 
SWD at Pune. 

When he received my SOS of May 13, Dr Sathe 
bad not yet heard from these officials. So on -May 
20, he held a press conference and released Nanda’s 
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story to Pune papers which carried it on May 21. 
Three of them carried the news. Two in Marathi — 
Tarun Bharat and Sakal— and one in English, 
Maharashtra Herald. On May 23, Times of India, 
Indian Express and Loksatta (the Marathi paper of 
the Express Group) also carried the story. With 
some minor errors—for example, the date of my 
meeting Nanda the first time was incorrect—this 
human interest story was given full coverage. As 
soon as I received the Pune cuttings, I sent a copy 
of the English cutting, from the Maharashtra Herala, 
to Prasad at Dumka. 

Maharashtra Government, however, had already 
begun to move. On May 19 the Addl. Home Secre- 
tary D.S. Soman, forwarded Dr Sathe’s letter to 
the Commissioner of Police, Greater Bombay. On 
May 27, a telex was sent by the Police to DPH and 
a letter in confirmation was sent by D.A. Puranik, 
Asst. Commissioner of Police (SIL), Crime Branch, 
CID, Bombay. This letter was sent to the Officer- 
in-charge, DPH, with copies to the Superintendent 
Police of Santhal Parganas, to Addl. Home Secre- 
tary, Maharashtra, and to Dr Sathe. Both the 
wireless message and the letter-asked for more 
details of Nanda so that her family could be traced. 
More important, DPH was requested to repatriate 
her with the help of SS 16 and 19 of SITA (Suppres- 
sion of Immoral Traffic Act), under orders from a 
competent authority in Bihar. 

On June 2], Rajendra Prasad wrote to me from 
Dumka that he had received a departmental order 
to repatriate Nanda to the Rescue Home at Chem- 
bur in Bombay and that he would do so as soon as 
an escort party could be arranged. This for a wo- 
man would mean two policemen and two police- 
women. 

Repatriation can take time. Escort parties are 
not readily available. Bihar is certainly not Maha- 
rashtra. With the best will in the world Nanda 
Patil could go on being in DPH for another six 
months, and indeed may be forgotten before she 
could go to Bombay. So I wrote back a letter of 
thanks and congratulated Prasad adding that I 
would be interested in being told whenever Nanda 
was repatriated, so that either I or Dr Sathe could 
visit her. 

On June 10, an escort party came for Nanda from 
Bombay and took her away. So did Rajendra 
Prasad inform me in his letter of June 28. 

And so, the case of Nanda Patil was really over. 
Her life, I hoped, would continue to take a happy 
turn, and that craft training, education, employ- 
ment would come her way, and not just marriage. 
One of these days Dr Sathe or I, or his legal aid 
colleagues perhaps find out for ourselves. 


Iï 


Harney had T heaved a sigh of relief at Nanda 

Patil’s eventual repatriation to Bombay, when 
Dr Sathe dropped a bombshell on me: on September 
23, he sent a copy ofa letter dated September 12, 
1983 which he had received from the Under Secre- 
tary, Home Department, Government of Maha- 
tashtra to the effect that Nanda had been taken 
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home to Miraj in Sangli district by her brother 
Vishnu Appa Patil. Her parents had been traced by 
the Maharashtra police. Her brother was willing to 
take the responsibility for her and she was willing to 
go with him. So on June 17, 1983 Nanda had been 
“handed over to bhim”. 

[ was throughly startled by this new intelligence: 
startled and worried. Nanda had expressly told both 
me and the Probation Officer of DPH that she was 
an orphan from Sholapur, brought up by her aunt in 
a Bombay slum. So from where had this brother 
come? Had she got fed up of institutions and gone 
with the first man who claimed her? Sangli-Misaj 
area is by now notorious for its white slave traffic 

¿and sale of girls to rich Arabs. Had she been lured 
to her destruction? Had we inadvertently done her 
more harm than good? In fear and trembling, I 
wrote to Dr Sathe, and asked him to send someone 
to Sangli. I also wrote to’ Rajendra Prasad at 
Dumka to make sure that there was no mistake in 
the story that I had understood them to have told 
me about Nanda. Prasad promptly confirmed that 
Nanda had indeed told.them that she was an 
orphan. He too wanted to know how a brother had 
suddenly sprung up and expressed anxieties similar 
to mine; he also sent the address of a brother Pro- 
bation Officer at Sangli who could be of help to us. 

Dr Sathe wrote back to say that our colleague 
Jaya Sagde would make a trip to Sangli during the 
October vacation. With an uneasy mind, I waited 
to hear from Pune. Even though Pune is not very 
far from Sangli, there can be, and indeed there were 
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some problems which prevented Jaya from going to 
Sangli till theChristmas vacation. One fine morning 
we were elated to receive Sathe’s telegram — 
“Nanda traced. Settled. Letter follows.” The New 
Year had indeed begun well — or so it seemed until 
the detailed letters and notes from Jaya and Sathe 


` arrived. 


Jaya and her father had gone to Miraj, adai 
the aid of local social workers located Nanda’s 
family. Nanda’s father said that she was at 
Kolhapur with a cousin. They had sent her away be- 
cause people around were likely to create trouble 
for her as she had been away for so long. 

The Sagdes then proceeded to Kolhapur where 
fhey met Nanda at the house of her cousin, Vilasbai 
Mangure. Nanda assured them that she was indeed 
with her family. She then went on to say, “I lied to 
Bat (that is, me). She must be very angry with me. 
But I did not want to be sent back to my husband’s 
family — I also thought Bai would not sympathise 
with me or help me if she knew the truths”. Curi» 
ously enough, she made no such apologetic reference 
to the DPH authorities. Nanda wanted to know if 
she could write to me. Jaya Sagde assured her she 
could, that I would not be angry. 

So, Nanda not only hada father and other re- 
latives; she even had husband! The plot began to 
thicken. With bated breath [read on. The story as 
pieced together by Nanda, her father, brothers and 
her cousin—and supported by documentary evidence 
this time! -— was as follows: 


Nanda’ was born in 1961. On May 26, 1978 she 
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was married to Sambhaji Pandurang Jadhav, who 
was in the Army. She stayed with her in-laws for a 
year or two, but her mother-in-law was unkind to 
her. So- she returned to her father, visiting her 
in-laws only when her husband came on annual 
leave. Nanda’s eldest brother’s wife (Bhabhi), how- 
ever, did not like Nanda’s continued presence in 
_ the house even after being married off. In 1981 when 
Sambhaji came on leave from Delhi, Nanda’s rela- 
tives and particularly her Bhabhi, pressed him to take 
Nanda with him, to which Sambhaji agreed. When 
the couple left for Delhi, it was arranged for one 
man‘from the village to travel up to Poona by the 
same train (though not the same carriage). But 
the couple detrained: at Satara. On the way, Nanda 
told Jaya, her husband kept telling her to jump out. 
“I told him — you push me out, J will not’ jump.” 
At Satara, Jaya Sagde wrote in her dry, crisp style, 
Sambhaji wanted to throw Nanda into the river, 
“but the plan had to be cancelled as there was not 
enough water in the river.” , 


Thwarted in his plans by the gods who dispose 
what man proposes, Samhbaji took Nanda with him 
to Delhi. There he put Nanda on another train 
(which took her to Bhagalpur) said that;he was just 
coming, and disappeared for good. Since leaving 
Miraj he had not given Nanda any food, or even 
water. Thus it was that she got off at Bhagalpur. 
Nanda said she was taken home by a woman: who 
was good to her. She kept Nanda with her for 4-5 
days. But her neighbours began to talk, so the 
woman informed the police. 


On August 31, 1981 Nanda Patil, who spoke not 
one word of Hindi, was produced in the court of the 
Bhaghalpur CIM. ~ j 

Sambhaji Pandurang Jadhav, on his part, went off 
to join duty. . 

On August 13, 1981 Sambhaji wrote to Nanda’s 
father that he and his wife had reached safely. One 
month later he again wrote to say Nanda was ill. 
Nanda’s father sent medicines for his daughter. But 
to no avail. Another month passed. Sambhaji wrote 
the sad news of Nanda’s death. The family per- 
formed the last rites for the dear departed, so that 
she may rest in peace in the other world. This must 
have been around the time that the CJM, Bhagalpur 
noted on his file that there was no need to produce 
Nanda before him every fortnight, and remanded 
her in the custody of DPH until such time as the 
police could locate her family. 

- According to the custom in Maharashtra, if there 
is a death in the family, either intended marriages 
must be performed within one year, or not for three 
years. Six months after Nanda’s “death”, her second 
brother Vishnu got married. Vilasbai Mangure went 
to Kolhapur to attend the wedding of her mother’s 
stster’s son. Inevitably the talk turned to Nanda 
who had suffered- so much în «the “sasural”, and 
then died so suddenly just when happiness seemed 
at hand. a 

Vilasbai, however, took a highly sceptical view of 
the whole story. She insisted on a complaint being 
Jodged with the Miraj: Rural Police Station that 
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Nanda had disappeared in mysterious circumstances. 
Jaya was told that the police made Sambhaji appear 
before them, and he made a statement that he had 
abandoned Nanda at Delhi, and that he did not 
know what had happened to her thereafter. Not did 
the family know what turns, if any, the police 
enquiry for Nanda’s whereabouts, took subse- 
quently. No one seemd to have been worried by the 
total disappearance of this young girl. 


On April 4, 1983 Nanda Patil’s wedded husband, 


‘Sambhaji Pandurang Jadhav, illegally and big- 


amously married Suman Jagtap. According to 
Maharashtra rules, this marriage was registered 
with the Registrar of Births, Deaths and Marriages. 


On June 12, 1983, Nanda Patil returned to 


: Bombay. On 17th of the same month, she was at 


Miraj. 

When Nanda reached Bombay, she gave the police 
her father’s address. The police contacted her 
brother, Vishnu Appa Patil, and he went up to 


' Bombay to see if she was indeed his sister Nanda. 


Nanda and Vishnu identified each other and Nanda 
went home with him. 


Nanda’s eldest Bhabhi, however, continued to make 
trouble for her. Nanda said that she was not allow- 
ed to move about freely in the house; the sister-in- 
law said that Nanda had been away for long, how 
could she have remained “good”? Nanda was there- 


fore sent to the fields to work. But there her father 
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and brothers felt worried for her safety. For one 
she was too good-looking; besides her Bhabhi’s view- 
point could be shared by others who would consider 
themselves justified in grabbing a “bad” girl. 

Exasperated by this mental torture and humilia- 
tion, Nanda Patil asked her father why he had 
brought her back if he could not look after her. In 
despair the old man said that he would commit 
suicide. Nanda countered by saying that in that 
case, it was better for her to die first. 

Eventually Nanda was taken away by or sent to 
Vilasbai Mangure at Kolhapur: She has been here 
for six months now — ‘she must have spent only a 
couple of weeks at her father’s and no one had 
written as much as a letter. Her father visited her 
only once. 

Nanda told Jaya that at DPH she had learnt to 
knit on a machine and asked how she could get 
such a machine. Jaya gathered that Nanda had 
initially wanted to prosecute her husband, but now 
she had changed her mind. All she wanted was 
maintenance! 


A’ the age of twenty-two Nanda Patil has gone 
through enough experiences to last several 


women several lifetimes. Not one of them has 


taught her that she must stand on her own feet. 
Undoubtedly we shall do all we can for her. Getting 
her a knitting machine seems to be the easiest to 
manage. We shall also approach the Army to take 
action against Sambhaji and help Nanda through 
their welfare activities for the jawan’s families. We 
shall also try to convince Nanda that she ought not 
to wait for a single penny from this monster in 
human form who called himself her husband. We 
shall do all this and more. But I am not sure that 
we can make her look at life squarely in the face. 
We are glad that we brought Nanda back from 
Bihar, back to Maharashtra, something she wanted. 
But I ‘know now that we have not really brought 
her home. 


The story of the Nanda Patil’s life during the 
last two years is nodoubt exceptionally dramatic; 
but really she shares her plight with countless 
women, Once again she reminds us how fragile are 
our successes in dealing with women’s problems. 
The beginning, the middle and the end of all the 
solutions we offer to women in distress, are still 
their family. If the family does not respond favour- 
ably to their troubled womenfolk, all our efforts to 


help them come to nought, sooner or later. 


Thus it is that Nanda Patil has come back but 
without coming home. O 
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‘Economic Democracy : A Model — 
( from wage 17) 


brought up in a file-oriented bureaucratic culture 


as against the result-oriented industrial culture. As 
the public money which was invested in this sector 
was no one’s money in particular, there was no 
anxiety about its loss. 

- While . overall inefficiency has been the chief 
ailment afflicting the public sector, .the private 
sector’s record has been even more dismal and has 
done the country damage. The private sector’s 
growth has been reflected in a ‘few large business 
houses taking away the major share and many small 
and medium industries developing in the ancillary 
field, most of them catering to the need of the 
comparatively small, urban-oriented market, emulat- 
ing the pattern of the consumerist society in the 
West. It is here that, due largely to the impractical 
concept of taxation and also because of the growing 
constraints imposed on the economic activities in 
the form of rules, regulations and orders which have 
proliferated, probably a thousandfold since Indepen- 
dence, the temptation to evade a taxable income 
grew. Unfortunately, this resulted in a vicious circle 
of tempting the government to put more constraints 
which lead to the creation of greater avenues of 
corruption. ; . 

This concept of economic democracy in which the 
entire economic activity would be under one national 
sector, 
revolution wherein the unemployed manpower of 
the country would be harnessed for productive 


purposes using the rich available natural resources © 


` of the country. The whole concept of the growth 
rate calculated by the financial and budgetary mone- 
tarists would undergo a substantial change and the 
growth rate of the entire national product can be 
greatly increased, which, in turn, would generate 
much greater surplus and capital, ensuring further 
speedier growth of the entire country. It is unfortu- 
nate that while we have planned for a 5 per cent 
growth rate, in effect, the growth rate has been only 
2.5 to 3 per cent. Routine. fiscal and ‘monetary 
methods have been tried, and although they may 
serve at times as palliatives, the basic problem of 
the growing imbalance and gap between the rich 
_ and the poor cannot be plugged by these classical 
methods. 2 

Democracies must accept national economic 
discipline of balanced growth and that can be done 
only if there is an in-built provision for tie entire 
people to participate at every level of the economic 
activity, both in the productive and the distributive 
fields. Democracy, to be real both in the political 
andthe economic sense, has to be participatory 
democracy, where the whole 'system and structure 
are really of the people by the people and for the 
` people. This is the object that our thesis tries to 
achieve, but as said earlier, although initiative and 
leadership to attain it can be given, and have to be 
given by the ruling party, which fortunately com- 
mands the sanction of the people throughout the 
country and which is blessed by a leadership that 
enjoys the affection and confidence of the people, 
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therefore, envisages a peaceful economic, 


yet, this cannot be done by one particular party 
unless all political forces actually accept the con- 
cept of economic democracy by way of a consensus. 
_ It is here that a dialogue becomes necessary and I 
sincerely hope that this thesis may prove a basis for 
such a dialogue. Many more details of a whole 
complex economic system would indeed have to be 
worked out and all that cannot be done by one 
person. But I have at least attempted to suggest 
and provide a model or a framework for a system 
which can not only preserve democracy but also 
strengthen it and ensure its continuance by affording 
economic and social justice to the entire people. 


Organisational Restructuring 


(1) The entire economic activity, both in the 
productive sphere as well as the distributive sphere, 
should be brought under a common pattern of one 
single national sector doing away with the dichoto- 
my of public and private sector in the organised 
area of economic activity. 

(2) There should be a national marketing organi- 
sation as a federal body incorporating all marketing 
national organisations for respective trades, such as 
foodgrains, drugs and medicines, electronic and 
electrical gadgets and mechanical gadgets. 

(3) Industrial activities in different spheres should 
be organised under a national organisation relating 
to that industry. There should be an apex organi- 
sation of all such national industrial organisations 
as a federation to ensure coordination of industrial 
policies in the respective industries. 

(4) The pattern of all these organisations should 


be based on tripartite management consisting of 


representatives of the entrepreneur, labour and the 
financing institution in equal proportions. 

(5) It shall‘be the primary duty of the national 
organisations so constituted to ensure proper fixed 
ratio of prices in collaboration with the marketing 
organisations so as to achieve a fair parity between 
the prices of the raw materials as well as the finished 
goods. Efforts should always be made to reduce 
the costs by adopting an economy of scale and by 
encouraging ancillarisation on a small-scale basis, 
particularly in the rural areas. 

(6) The most important responsibility of the 
national marketing and industrial organisations 
should be to ensure the supply of raw materials, 
the production of standard goods and their market- 
ing, particularly of goods produced in the self- 
employed cottage or small-scale sector. 

(7) Another equally important feature of the new 
system is that every industrial unit would be 
mandatorily required to provide housing facilities 
to all its employees. The same would apply to the 
trading bodies. Such a measure would help in the 
eradication of slums. The housing activity thus 
generated could itself be a major industrial activity, 
employing a substantial working force. 


Strengthening the Infrastructure 


(1) All industrial undertakings, whether started 
in the public sector with public investment or 
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in any other-sector, should be managed by experts 
in that field and should have a tripartite participa- 
tory structure. 

(2) The main job of the government should be to 
create -infrastructural facilities such as health 
services, schools, social amenities, communications 
‘and transport in the industrially backward areas. 


(3) There should be close link between the various 
educational institutions such as universities ‘and 
technical institutions on the one hand and the 
industries on the’ other so as to ensure the avail- 


ability of duly trained manpower and their assured- 


absorption. 


(4) The maximum effort should be made ‘to 


establish servicing centres at the lowest block levels - 


to provide efficient servicing and maintenance 
facilities to the agriculturists and to all agro-service 
units. These units should be closely linked with 
the marketing organisations. 


(5) Every major industrial sector would be re- 
quired to have its own research ‘unit and, collec- 
tively, the entire national sector of industry as well 
as trade would have to invest at least one per cent 
of the GNP inthe sphere of research, both basic 
and applied, in science and technology. 


(6) Greater emphasis should be placed on the 
generation of .energy, both renewable and non- 
renewable, and industrial units, either collectively 
or individually, should be encouraged to have 
captive power plants. Whenever new power- 


generating plants are set up, a percentage of power 


should be reserved for-the industrial sector. 


(7) The concept of insurance should be extended 


to the agricultural field so as to cover crops as well 
as agro-industrial units and their produce. Agri- 
culture should be treated as an industry ,and same 
norms of the cost-benefit ratio and pricing should 
be applied to agricultural produce. 


(8) Special attention should be given to the pro- 
tection of the environment and and maintenance of 
the ecological balance in all industrial and agricul- 
tural activity. The preservation of forests and natural 
habitat for wild animals would also be given due 
attention. 

(9) Along with the growth of the agricultural 
sector, special attention should be given to the 
development of fodder lands and the ‘production of 
better fodder for cattle. There should be a national 
plan for the growth of dairy products. The maxi- 
mum number of people in the rural areas should be 
provided with facilities to maintain milching cattle; 
piggery and poultry should become additional 
sources of income and supply of protein diet. 
Further, the slaughter of useful cattle should be 
prevented. Ta 

(10) Similarly, greater emphasis should be placed 
on the development of inland fisheries as well as 
deép-sea fishing. | 

(11) Due encouragement through the national 
marketing organisation and other industrial orga- 
nisations should be given to the production of 
traditional handicrafts, to both develop their export 
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potential and ensure the indigenous growth of 
handicraft products. 


Planning Strategy 


(1) The entire concept of national planning 
should be to achieve the maximum utilisation of 
both the manpower resources and the raw material 
resources so as to provide the maximum remunera- 
tive and productive employment opportunity to the 
working force, particularly among the younger 
generation throughout the country. This should be 
done by mobilising national industrial as well as 
marketing organisations to achieve a maximum 
balanced growth rate. 


(2) The economic structure should have an in- 
built mechanism to prevent the, accumulation of the 
surplus or capita] in the hands of a few individuals. 


(3) Individual earnings should not be taxed be- 


yond 50 percent of the net earnings and all pro- 
perties accumulated beyond a certain level of earn- 


‘ings should be socialised. 


(4) An effort should be made to achieve a 1:10 
ratio with respect to individual earnings in the 
country. 


(5) While the production of goods and services 
is generated on a total national basis, the prices of 
certain fundamental requirements such as food and 
clothing, transport, housing, medicine and education 
would be deliberately kept low by being subsidised. 
Once this is done, there would be no need for indivi- 
duals, howsoever highly placed, to possess personal 
wealth or properties which would be of an ostenta- 
tious nature and which would increase the gap 
between the rich and the poor. A sense of national 
patriotic austerity and avoidance of extravagance 
would have to be generated and made to prevail on 


the entire national economic scene. 


Fiscal Incentives 


(1) Inallowing foreign investment with techno- 
logy, the consideration should be that on any such 
investment made, there would be no indigenous 
capital input unless the industry comes in the prior- 
ity sector. 

(2) However, on investment made from outside, 
no rupee earning should. be allowed to be repatri- 
ated. Repatriation shall be allowed only out of a net 
export earning or saving of foreign exchange to the 
maximum extent of 30 per cent. 

(3) On the foregoing understanding, no con- 
straint should be placed on foreign investment. 


(4) To encourage the establishment of industries 
in the ‘no industry’. regions or in the industrially 
backward regions, a moratorium for three years 
could be placed by giving an assurance that for 
these industries, the source of investment would not 


- be questioned. In addition, a five-year tax holiday . 


could be given to the industries set up in such re- 
gions to be effective from the date the industry 
starts functioning. 

(5) Governmental organisations, being the largest 
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buyers of consumer goods and. articles, should give 
preference to the goods produced in the small-scale 
sector. l 


'(6)- Financing institutions working in close co- 
ordination’ with national industrial and marketing 
organisations should provide adequate financing to 
the small agriculturist landholders as well as to the 
, small-scale industries, .cottage industries sector, 
ensuring the supply of finance more in the form of 
inputs rather than cash and linking it to the market- 
ing of the products so as to ensure an adequate 
return on investment. 


Role of Workers 


(1) . With the working class getting a direct parti- 
_ cipatory* share in the management as well as in the 
return, the whole concept of trade unionism would 
undergo a basic change. The role of an association 
of employees under the new system would be to 
promote welfare activities which would improve the 
quality of life of this class. 


(2) Under this system of economic democracy, 
the maximum scope should be given to all citizens 
to engage themselves in creative and innovative acti- 
vities in the productive and distributive spheres as 
well asin the cultural and educational fields, which 
would be patronised by various industria] organisa- 
tions, individually as well as collectively. 


(3) All industrial organisations 
and should employ sportsmen as an independent 
‘part of their activities. 


(4) As stated earlier, one of the most important 
aspects. of the new system is that every industrial 
unit ` would be .mandatorily required to provide 
housing facilities to all its employees. The same 
would apply to the trading bodies. Such a measure 
would help in the eradication of slums. The housing 
activity thus generated could itself be a major indus- 
trial activity, employing a substantial working 
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force. Š 


(5) As the function of the government would 
be “restricted mainly to policy formulation and 
monitoring, a substantial staff would be dispersed 
over various industrial and trading sectors. 


Politico-Social Reorientation 


, (1) In the democratic set-up at the national level, 
efforts should be made to encourage the formation 
_and establishment of, at the most, two major politi- 
„cal parties. Political parties should be provided 
enough facilities to build up their own funds and 
sources ‘of revenues,, recognised by law, and should 
be provided adequate election expenses from the 
national exchequer. 


(2) Anti-national and anti-social activities such as 
smuggling, hoarding and blackmarketing should be 
firmly put down primarily by the national industrial 
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should place. 
special emphasis on the encouragement of sports ` 
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and trading organisations themselves. The duty of 
the government as the custodian of law and order 
should be mainly to ensure expeditious trials and 
punishment to all found guilty of such activities. 
Summary trial procedures in people’s courts should 
be evolved to tackle such cases. 


(3) The whole educational system should be 
geared to training young persons to become produc- 
tive and useful members of society with assured 
employment opportunities. Consequently, the entire 
atmosphere in the universities and educational insti- 
tutions would undergo a substantial change. Stu- 
dents’ organisations also would be involved in the 
management of educational institutions, and youth 
being given adequate opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their personalities in different spheres of 
life, they would inculcate a sense of self-discipline 
so as to eschew indiscipline and violent behaviour. 


(4) Efforts should be madé to involve the youth 
in national projects such as housing, road-building, 
communications, river grid construction, canal 
construction and agro-service centres so that they 
become a part of the nation-building movement. 
For instance, national youth movement in the name 
of Jawaharlal Nehru could be set up. 


(5) Special emphasis would be placed on the 
development of our arts and ancient culture with 


. particular attention being paid to the rejuvenation 


of traditional classical and folk arts by training and 
encouraging young performers throughout the 
country. 


The most important aspect of the economic demo- 
cratic system suggested here is that it not only 
ensures individual freedom but positively encourages 
it. For example, it gives recognition and full scope 
to individuals engaged in trade and commerce; it 
also gives full freedom and encouragement to people 
engaged in self-employed productive activity, and 
further, it ensures the protection of the freedom of 
those who contribute their labour in the production 
of goods and services. It, in fact, creates equal 
opportunities and a sense of participation and 
partnership for all, which is not imposed by any 
particular group or party. It is only under such a 
system that full freedom can be ensured. This is 
how the system fulfils the objectives of an economic 
democracy and is different from the Communist 
model wherein totalitarian and authoritarian control 
is exercised by one single party over the entire 
economic, social and political life of the people. In 
our model, as a matter of fact, there is the least 
interference from the government (to whichever 
political party it may belong). The government 
would have practically’no role except to oversee the 
working of institutions according to the in-built 
norms of the system. The duties of the government 
would be to serve as a catalyst so as to remove the 
difficulties if they arise in any field and to assist in 
the solution of problems rather than to control or 
interfere at every stage of the economic or social 
activity of society. In fact, under this model the 
adage that ‘that government is best which governs 
least’ would come true. The role of a government 
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in a democracy must not bé to govein but to pro- 
mote growth. In this way, this model does away 
with the evils of the capitalistic structure which is 


- based on the inherent éxploitation of one section by 


another. 

Hence, all persons who truly believe in the 
freeddin of the individual will find no difficulty in 
accepting the foregoitig model. Only that section 
which has developéd vésted interests, i.e., domina- 
iion over both the industrial and trading sectors; 
and which has generated treniendous amoiints of 


unaccounted wealth will feel disturbed, because its 
tight of exploitation will bé threatened by this 
model. The members of this section will definitely 
shout arid cry themselves hoarse, and becduse they 
have cohtrol over certain mass media, they might 
even, try to misrepresent and create misgivings about 
the proposal model. 


Similarly, those who have developed vested 
interests in the administrative and the bureaucratic 
machinery of the governmient and who have tasted 
the blood of black money will also oppose this 
model because their power of control, licensing and 
fresh methods of obtaining a share of the unaccount- 
ed wealth will be curtailed. They will, therefore, 
definitely find some very intelligent-sotinding argu- 
meiits, garbled with all sorts of jargon, to condemn 
this democratic model by saying that it may be 
good but it is not practicable or practical, meaning 
thereby that realism prevails when the exploiters are 
allowed to exploit. 


Last, büt not the least, are the vested interests in 
the political sphere. Théy would not like this model, 
becaust 4 véry few -among them, but those who 
have enjoyed teal power, know the advantages of 
gettihg easy mioney from the vast source of un- 
accounted wealth acctimulated in the hands of a 


few. So, all the practical men in the political, 


adiiinistrative and economic spheres, who want to 
benefit from thé. existing economic structure, will 


definitely try to find some fault with this model of ~ 
participatory €conomic democracy and some of” 


them would éveri try to condemii it as unrealistic 
when they run out of valid arguments= 


But the fact is that it is the experience of the 
politicians at present that no amount of money 
collected and spent, by them can win them votes and 
ensure their continuance in power. The indus- 
ttialists and the trading community‘ also recognise, 
in the heart of hearts, that all the unaccounted 
money that they may accumulate, all the skyscrapers 
that they may build, all the ostentatious wealth that 
they may flaunt will be of no availif the ocean of 
poverty and unemployment burst in on their small 
island of plenty. The whole édifice would then be 
a delusion. They will also realise that these fears 
and apprehensions are not false because anyone can 
see the eruptions that are taking place in various 
parts of India although in different forms. 


Unfortunately, because the poor éxploited masses 
are not organised add also because politically 
oriented people are not able to look beyond their 
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self-interest, very often the erupticii df the anger 
and frustration of the people, instead of takitig a 
right direction to bring about an economic change’ 
and a structural change in the economic life, gets 
diverted and results in emotional outbursts. Such a 
situation is used by the vested’ interests to place 
powers in the hands of a military junta which would 
not only keep the common people suppressed and at 
bay but would also allow the vested interests in the 
economic field to grow, freely by giving them the 
shelter of the gun. Because of the exploitative 
potential available in such a situation, even the 
multinationals and the neo-colonialists or imperia- 
lists support such a military junta. This, then, can 
be the worst tragedy if and when political sagacity 
fails. 

It is in this ared that thinking men of every 
political shade need to put their heads and minds 
together because the deterioration of democracy into 
dictatorship is a phenomenon which is quite com- 
mon and has been experienced even nearer home. All 
short-sighted policies of encouraging fissiparous and 
divisive forces would therefore only weaken the 
national fibre and endanger democracy itself. Hence, 
the central theme of this.thesis is to appeal to every 
thinking member of the society, at least to agree to 
think and to discuss, to debaté, to have a dialogue, 
to find out with an open mind what is wrong with 
our system, why distortions aré taking place and 
why we catinot bring about a balanced growth of 
our people, and at the same time, erisure freedoin 
and full opportunity of growth to all members of 


‘ the society. Why can’t there be a will or determina- 


tion given the premise that all members are basically 
good, they are all patriotic and they all desire the 
good of the whole society? 


A total economic war, like any other total war, 
requires total mobilisation of all humaii arid material 
resources. There can be no question of ledving any 
loopholes or allowing any cracks to develop ‘in the 


. democratic structure. It has to be appreciated that 


democracy cannot succeed without discipline like thie 
rule of law in the economic field. We can no longer 
tolerate a system of virtual loot and exploitation by “ 
the few of the many under the cover of demc¢ratic 
freedom. There can be no half-hearted approach 
in this matter. Any attempt to adopt half-hearted 
measures and to compromise with the vested’ 
interests will only lead to the perpetuation of the 
system of exploitation, and all our efforts to establish 
a new socio-economic order will backslide. 


There is no dearth of talent in our country. We 
have experts in all fields as has been repeatedly 
proved. Most of the talent, unfortiinatély, is being 
employed by the private industry to manufacture 
non-essential, non-priority goods and to augmetit 
profits. To possess wealth in any form is to wield 
economic and even political power and also to 
acquire social status. This has destioyed traditional 
values. The greatest harm has been donè in the 
sociological field where we see poverty pushing the 
poor to the lowest, subhuman depths. Hence; the 
greater the need to change this corrupting system by 
going the whole hog. 
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Assessing the Ghadar Movement 


SATYAPAL DANG 


T HE significant role played by the'Ghadar move- 
ment in India’s figbt for freedom needs much 
greater recognition than it has received so far. It 
also needs greater research and analysis. To the 
considerable work already done in this context 
Ghadar Movement Ideology, Strategy and Organi- 
sation by Harish K. Puri (Publisher: Guru . Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar; 1983; pp 218; Rs 80) is 
a welcome and very usefuladdition. The author 
is a lecturer in the Political Science Department 
of the University which has publishéd the book: 
The first chapter entitled “The Background” gives 
avery vivid — even though brief picture — of 
ruthless oppression of Punjab’s peasantry under 
the British, which fact gave rise to the wave of 
emigration from rural afeas of central Punjab to 


North America — in the beginning of the twentieth . 


century’. The wanderlust of soldiers returning 
. home after retirement from the British army and 
faced with economic difficulties at home became an 
added inducement. Most of the emigrants were 
from districts of ‘Hoshiarpur and Jalandhar. 
According to the author, one reason for this was 
that these two districts were among the most con- 
gested areas in the Punjab at that time. The author 
brings ‘out very clearly the circumstances which 
turned large numbers of these emigrants into staunch 
anti-British revolutionaries despite the fact that in 
Punjab itself at that time the anti-British movement 
was ‘quite weak: An important factor in this 
respect was the ridicule, contempt, discrimination 
~- and racial prejudice they suffered in the lands of 
their dreams and the failure of the British Raj to 
come to their aid. Infact much of all this hap- 
pened not only with the connivance of but on the 
active initiative of the British authorities. 

The author very correctly points out that com- 
plete political independence was the primary objec- 


tive of the Ghadar Movement which also stood for- 


“a republic, a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people in India”. In this res- 
pect the Ghadar movement anticipated the direction 
which the national movement was to take only 
many years later. oO 

Even more remarkable and noteworthy feature of 
the movement was its secular character. 

According to the author the. immigrants were 
mainly from five districts of Punjab. .And over 75 
per cent of them were Sikhs. At that time the 
British were doing everything possible not only to 
propogate the “theory” of Sikhs being a martial 
race loyal to the Raj but also to encourage Sikh 


revivalism. 
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The speeches, writings and poems of the Ghadar 


_ revolutionaries contained quotations and references 


from the Sikh scriptures. But along with the select 
symbols from the cultural heritage of the Sikh 
community, there were frequest references to Bharat 
Mata or Ma and also to heroes of Indian nationalist 
struggles as well as the Bengal terrorist heroes. 

It has been rightly claimed that the Ghadar move- 
ment was the first purely secular movement which 
aimed at liberating India by force of arms. 
In this connection, the author refers to what he was 
told by Sohan Singh Bhakna and Harnam Singh 
‘Tundilat’. They stressed that: “it was one of the 
basic rules of the Ghadar party that no religious 
issues could be raised at the meetings of the party. 
Their only concern was to be with political matters, 
There were indications of a dim awareness of the 
play of political tricks in the matter of religion”, 
(pp 122-123). 

It is worthwhile to mention some of the theses 
advanced by Puri — some very correct and some 
controversial. . 

1. “As against the divergent generalities about 
the role of religion expressed by leaders like Hardyal, 
the Ghadarite masses came to develop a more or 
less clear awareness that focus on religious or caste 
issues was a patently divisive and obscurantist 
design of vested interests.” (p 125). However, about 
the caste system as such, contradictory views seemed 
to exist amongst them. (p 112). 

2. “A serious.thinking on the shape of alternative 
social and political order did not appear so impor- 
tant and little attention was given to a critical 
analysis of existing social formations.” (p 125) 
This led the Ghadharites to entertain a strong belief 
in the support of Indian Princes in the national 
struggle against the British. (pp 111, 125). 

However, the author himself mentions a fact 
which is not quite in line with this thesis. According 


.to him, at one stage it was decided to make the ` 


ruler of the Princely state of Kashmir as the first 
target — even though the scheme seemed to have 
remained an idea of a few. (p 149). 

3. “Serious thinking on a strategy of struggle 
against a powerful and well-organised adversary had 
not appeared to be a priority to the Ghadar leader- 
ship.” (p 175). 

Also, there was no evidence to suggest “‘a clearcut 
rejection or disapproval’? of individual terrorism 
and political dacoties. (p- 148). 

There are‘facts mentioned in the book itself which 
can make one believe that perhaps the above con- 
clusions of the author are somewhat exaggerated — 
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to say the least. For instance: (a) “It was to be an 
armed struggle broadly similar to that of 1857... a 
violent direct action — in-which armed civilians and 
mutinious Indian soldiers would together annihilate 
the British rulers.” (p 146). (b) The Hindustan 
Ghadar of July 28, 1914 called on the patriots that 
as soon as the war broke out in Europe they should 
start a revolution in India. (p 150). (c) Though 
initially there was an equally strong emphasis on 
preparing, the masses for revolution, yet the emphasis 
had shifted more towards winning over the soldiers 
for rebellion. (p oe (d) The author concedes that 
at least a section of the leaders was conscious of the 
futility of the method of individual terrorism and 
politica] dacoities. | 

4. “The Ghadar movement was evidently a 
spontaneous and not a preorganised movement, a 
characteristic more known to peasant rebellions. 
The fact that the Ghadarites came mostly from the 
peasant stock appeared to have largely determined 
its organisational character”. (p 145). 

The author regards “the contention of Bhakna 
that the three-member “secret commission” was 

‘ organised like the ’Politburo of the Communist party 
. Of the Soviet Union and a subsequent rationalisa- 

tion by Sohan Singh Josh that it was based on the 
principle of democratic centralism’’ as “evidently 
highly exaggerated formulations of a later date”. 
The chapter on organisational character is quite 
thought-provoking. 

5; The author devotes considerable space to an 
analysis of the views, personality, conduct, etc. of 
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Har Dayal who is described as “‘the high priest of 
the Ghadar movement” (p 126) and of some other 
“intellectuals” whose approach was generally for 
the priority and skill for training cadres and orga- 
nising them” (p 128). Hardayal emerges as “‘the 
Man of words” but “not suited to practical action”. 

6. The section dealing with the Ghadar activities 
outside India during the war period reaches the 
conclusion that in fact it was not the ghadarites 
who got help from the Germans —~ as they had 
hoped .for. It was the other way round. The 
Germans had their own priorities in the game and 
they acted strictly in accordance with their own 
interests with no intention whatsoever to help India 
win her freedom. According to the author, “‘this 
indeed compromised the position of the Ghadar 
party”. (p 169) 

This conclusion too does not seem to be well- 
founded and appears to be too sweeping. The 
author himself makes the point that almost all the 
teal and effective leaders had left for India or were 
working to win over Indian soldiers stationcd at 
various places outside India. It seems no effort was 
made to ascertain the views of such living Ghada- 
rites out of them as were interviewed by the author, 
regarding the work of a few individuals who worked 
in collaboration with the Germansin a manner 
as brought them bad name. It would have been 


worthwhile to do that. 


Even though priced high, the book should attract 
the serious attention of all serious students of 
history of India’s struggle for freedom.[] 
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is being added to increase its 
power contribution to Calcutta 
and Durgapur which is expected 
to come up in 1983. 
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Reniembering Ambedkar 
( Contd. from page 14) 


form of democracy for India. In the speech I quoted 
‘earlier, which was the last one he made on the Con- 
stitution before it was passed, he gave a warning: 
“On-January 26, 1950 we will have equality in poli- 
tics and inquality in social and economic life. We 
must remove . this contradiction at the earliest 
moment or else those who suffer from inequality will 
blow up the structure of political democracy which 
this Assembly has so laboriously built up.” In that 
speech he used a colourful phrase. He said that 
political democracy erected on the divisions, inequa- 


. jities and injustices: of traditional Indian society; 


would be like “a palace built on cow-dung.” Cow- 
dung may be sacred and useful, but very fragile. I 
should like to add here that democracy has survived 
in India because the leadership of new India manag- 
-ed to introduce a meaningful-social and economic 
content into our system of political democracy. 

A lot is written in books on what the British did 

during the Raj to improve the lot of “the untouch- 
ables.” They did something no doubt, they were a 
long time in India. But the basic attitude of the 
British rulers of India was one of neutrality on 
fundamental religious ‘and social questions. They 
' adopted this neutrality because they did not wish to 
offend and antagonize powerful sections of Indian 
society constituting the wealthier classes and the 
upper castes; their main interest was to maintain 
. their rule undisturbed by social or political opposi- 
tion. Dr Ambedkar had something telling to say 
about this policy of social neutrality. He remarked 
that the British attitude was like that of a Chinese 
tailor (not a tailor from today’s People’s Republic 
of China), who when given cloth to make a suit 
together with an old suit as a model, made the new 
suit so faithfully according to the old model with all 
its stains, tears and patches! That was, Ambedkar 
said, what the British did to the old Indian social 
system; they preserved almost everything they 
inherited. Of course some minor social reforms were 
introduced and forces of change were also at work 
in Indian society following the introduction of 
modern industry. There was, however, no policy of 
social change or any attempt to tamper with the 

ial system. . 

ae “Of his biographers has narrated the story of 
Ambedkar’s audience with King George V during 
the Round Table Conference in London. Sitting in 
the garden of Buckingham Palace the King-Emperor 
asked Dr Ambedkar about the condition of “‘the 
untouchables” in India and Ambedkar gave a telling 
picture of their squalid life in Indian society. The 
biographer says that George, V shuddered at this 
narration.- Now, one knows that the King was 
genuinely moved, but was it the British Government 
and not the Indian people or Mahatma Gandhi who 
was ruling India then? That was really the attitude 
‘of the British Raj on basic social questions. The 
British were around in India since Clive won the 
battle of Plassey in 1757, and Queen Victoria became 
‘the Empress of India in 1876. Though they ruled 
India for well over a century, they could still disown 
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. responsibility for all of India’s social ills. Iam not 


denying the Indian responsibility for them during 


_ the colonial period or even after, but I am merely 


pointing out how significant social reforms and 


. changes could not take place in India during the 


. period of the British Raj. 


"e 


. Indian history. 


In his great speech in the Constituent Assembly 
Ambedkar warned the newly emerged independent 
nation of three dangets. One was the danger to con- 
stitutional government. He pleaded that we must 
always stick to constitutional methods for achieving 


‘our objectives — political, social or economic. It is 


interesting that this social revolutionary who pas- 
sionately criticised the Hindu social system, prescrib- 
ed constitutional methods alone for correcting those 


. ills and effecting social and economic development. 


He was opposed to the method of Satyagraha that 
Gandhi preached and practised; he said that Satya- 
graha—non-violent non-cooperation—meant anarchy 
and that it should not be practised in independént 
India.. Ambedkar was a democrat and a constitu- 
tionalist in the classical sense of the term. 
The second danger he warned India against was 
hero worship. He pointed out that India was prone 
to the Bhakti cult — the cult of religious devotion 
—and tended to worship our leaders as heroes. 


_ That, according ‘to Ambedkar was not in conformity 


With the principles of democracy. He quoted the 
famous words of the Irish patriot Daniel O’Connor 
that “A man should not be grateful at the cost of 
his honour, a woman at the cost of her chastity and 
a nation at the cost of its liberty.” He exhorted 
India never ‘to put its liberty at the feet of any man 
however great and surrender its freedom and liberty. 

Ambedkar’s third exhortation was on the need for 
state action for removing the inherited ills and evils 
of Indian society especially untouchability and the 
caste system.. Gandhiji had opposed and fought 
against untouchability more than anyone else in 
He was a crusader against untouch- 
ability. As regards the'caste system, though he was 
opposed to its degeneration and rigorous distinctions, 
Gandhi was not fundamentally opposed to the system 
as such. Itwas Ambedkar who advocated a root 
and branch change in the caste system, its abolition 


in theory and practice, indeed its destruction. Age-' 


old prejudices and social practices die hard in prac- 
tice. l 
One will have some idea of the enormity of the 


_ tasks faced by India during the last 34 years of free- 


dom if one views it with a bit of sympathetic imagi- 
nation, how we have been, for the first time in hun- 
dreds of years of foreign invasions and foreign rule, 
trying to reform a society which had almost got 
frozen in social backwardness, We have to change 
an ancient society which did not have the chance of 
normal evolution in history and to eradicate from 
the minds and hearts of people deeply rooted social 
prejudices and attitudes. Thanks to Gandhi, Nehru, 
Ambedkar and other leaders, untouchability has been 
abolished in law by the Constitution and made a 
justiciable offence, and there is provision for reserv- 
ations in government services and educational insti- 
tutions for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. The 
Directive Principles of the Constitution also provide 
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for special measures for the upliftment socially, edu- 
cationally and economically of the weaker sections 
of society. For the first time there is a legislative 
state in India established by the Constitution in the 
drafting of which Ambedkar had a major role, 

In the British period there was no such legislative 
state in India though some pieces of social legislation 
were introduced by them, like the prohibition of 
Sati and child marriage. But then let us not forget 
it was at the instance of Indian reformers like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and others, indeed on the urgings 
of the enlightened sections of the Indian public, that 
such legislation was brought about by the British. 
Today, the State in India has become an instrument 
of social and economic change. We still suffer from 
many social inequalities and problems and new con- 
flicts among sections of people, among castes and 
other interest groups, have arisen, based more on 
economic factors. India today is ata new stage of 
development and some of these conflicts are partly 
due to the process of development itself, due to the 
rise in the consciousness and expectations of people. 

The progress that the ordinary masses and the de- 
prived sections of society have made in India since 
Independence is not negligible, it is remarkable 
compared to the relatively short span of time and 
the huge magnitude of the problems involved. Even 
richer societies which had similar problems of social 
distinctions have not yet fully overcome them. The 
Scheduled Castes in India whose cause Ambedkar 
espoused, are still the victims in practice of social 
and economic deprivations but they have made con- 
siderable progress since Independence, and above all 
they :are today conscious of their rights. India has 
Cabinet Ministers, High Court Judges, cven a 
Supreme Court Justice, Ambassadors and many 
high officials belonging to this section of our popul- 
ation. Dr Ambedkar said that he was surprised 
when he was asked soon after Independence to be- 
come a member of the Drafting Committee on the 
Constitution, that he was even more surprised when 
he was asked to be the Chairman of the Committee 
and then the Law Minister of India, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, another member of the Scheduled Castes, was a 


‘member of the Cabinet right from the beginning and 


he later became a Deputy Prime Minister of India. 
All this does not mean that the Scheduled Castes 

have got over their social and economic problems. 

We in India recognise these Problems which are im- 


. mense, but one’ must also recognise the progress that 


has been made. Ambedkar’s work was one of the 
most powerful forces behind the social change that 
has come over India not only for the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes but for the deprived sections of 
the society as a whole. 

Ambedkar was a great democrat. He was very 
much attracted by the philosophy of equality in 
Buddhism and finally he became a Buddhist. Ambed- 
kar once remarked that he studied many philoso- 
phies and creeds including Marxism and Commu- 
nism. But he said he preferred to follow the path 


_of the Buddha because it is “‘the safest and soundest” 


method. [O (Based on a talk delivered by the author 
in New York on April 12, 1983 to mark the ninety- 
second birth anniversary of Dr Ambedkar). 
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Media & National Integration ( fror page 15) 
produces a lasting impact on the minds of the people 
who read newspapers. The print medium is also per- 
haps. a stronger medium in generating person-to- 
person communication. A person who reads the 


printed matter acts as an information disseminating 
centre for a large number of illiterate persons. The 


radio broadcasts reach a much wider circle of 


people, both literate and illiterate, and produce re- 
actions instantaneously but if can be imagined that 
the vast mass of words transmitted through the 
radio may not all be absorbed. 

Television “with its visual impact can perhaps be 
the most effective medium in national integration. 
The images created by the television medium cannot 
be controverted. If the people in the Kashmir 
valley, most of whom have hardly any opportunity 
go out of the valley, can be exposed to the Muslim 
shrines or Id celebrations in various parts of the 
country through television, they do not have to be 
to'd that India is a secular country. There is no need 
to counteract the propaganda from the other side of 
the Line of Actual Control on that account. It is in 
this context that the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting should be complimented for the Special 
Plan for TY Expansion. The Government has 
launched a unique experiment in extending TV. 
coverage from 20 to 70 per cent of the population 


~.in a year and half But as I have said before a great 


deal has to be done to utilise its effectiveness. 

The cinema films can be equally powerful but the 
preoccupation of film-makers with the films of box 
office success has excluded focus on serious themes 
such as national integration from their projections. 

This brings me to the contents of the media mes- 
sage and their presentation. This in fact is a more 
challenging task. The media professionals who 
mostly come from the urban elitist society are not 
always responsive to the needs of the vast majority 
of the people or of specific but vulnerable groups. 
They do not explore into the factors which streng- 
then national integration or identify the tendencies 
which weaken the nationhood. They are more con- 
cerned with reporting on events and in this task the 
events are often dramatised. The effect of such 
dramatisation is not always positive; invariably it is 
detrimental to the concept of national integration. 
Tam not suggesting that such events or tensions 
should not be reported but what Iam suggesting is 
that they should be reported in a manner that 
awakens the ethical-self rather than creating a sense 
_ of morbidity: 

A study conducted by the Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication in 1979 revealed that news re- 
porting, on the whole, aggravated tensions. Caution 
is not often exercised and in-depth analyses which 
would help positive thinking is not provided. There 
is a great deal of reliance on the so-called eyewit- 
ness accounts instead of attempting serious investi- 
‘gative reporting. 

In government controlled media the professionals 
are likely tœ be even less sensitive to the social 
challenges. In government controlled media pro- 
fessionalism imbued with social responsibility is not 
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évident partly because of the fear of displeasing the 
bosses but largely because the professionals lack 
sensitivity, understanding and pride in the profession. 
Often they do not have insight into tensions prevail- 
ing in the region they serve in. This may also be true 
of the professionals in the media outside the govern- 


ment control but the government has a specific res- 


ponsibility to adopt a policy in recruitment and in 
training which would enable the two media that is, 
radio & television, to perform the role of strengthen- 
ing national integration. Training and sensitisation 
of media professionals should be a high priority in 
our media set-up. The theory propounded by 
Gunnar Myrdal of Investment in Manin economic 
development is equally, if not more, relevant to the 
media. 

To conclude, there are several challenges to 
national integration. The challenges are both tradi- 
tional and of recent origin. They are related to 
socio-political realities. Also, the disruptive tenden- 
cies do not make a uniform phenomenon in all 
parts of the country and are not common to all 
sections of the Indian society. 

Let me sum up my reactions to the role of mass 
media in strengthening national integration, the 
first point I wish to make is that the mass media 
should be evenly spread to cover all sections of the 
people in all parts of the country and that they 
should establish linkages with official and non- 
official agencies working at the ground level in the 
field of communication. These linkages will be 
particularly relevant in situations where tensions 
prevail. 

Secondly, each radio or television centre should 
have an inventory of social tensions in the region 
they serve and should undertake programmes for 
national integration on a sustained basis and .not 
only when disruptive tendencies flare up. 

Thirdly, in reporting on events, adequate back- 
grounders should be provided to enable people to 
place the events in the right perspective. 

Fourthly, media professionals should be sensitised. 
to their social responsibility. They should also have 
the training and the capacity to innovate formats 
relevant to the potential of a particular medium and 
familiar to the audiences. In other words, media 
participation in national integration should be 
decentralised to become relevant and specific to the 
people. 

The last point I wish to make is the need for a 
new set of norms for media in relation to national 
integration. A code of media ethics has so far 
eluded us on account of several reasons which I 
need not go into here. But it needs to be examined- 
afresh whether on this specific national issue a code 


. or a set of values and principles cannot be evolved 


and restated for acceptance by all media controllers 
and professionals. The earlier guidelines do not 
seem to hold good. They are not always adhered 
to. If the emerging situation has thrown up new 
challenges to national integration a fresh appraisal 
of the guidelines, is called for. This is a matter 
which the media professionals belonging to the 
government controlled as well as the privately owned 
media should sit together and discuss. C] 
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‘Let it stand,’ someone said of the <a> 
banyan tree as the site was being cleared for the 
Hindustan Lever Research Centre, at Andheri. 


So the tree still ctands-—and it stands for 

quite a lot. For one thing, the tree signifies that 
we can’t easily get away from what is home-grown. 
Appropriately, therefore, the Centre will tackle 
problems rooted in India—the kind that can 
only be solved here: 


Can we discover and exploit hitherto unused 

local sources of oil, thus cutting imports and saving 
foreign exchange? Can we develop milk foods á 
that are ideally suited to Indian needs? How 

can we improve the nutritive value_of protein-poor : - 
foods? Can we develop processes for the 

preservation of Indian type food dishes? 
Research on all this can only begin at home. It has,:-. - 
at the Hindustan Lever Research Centre in Andheri. 
The sweep and thrust of the studies are daring. 

The scientists are producing new devices for 

old, making traditional things happen in new ways; 
They have, of course, left the banyan tree 

alone to grow by itself. 


Hindustan Lever 
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Doldrums and Dolphins 


AnS the Equator on both sides, there 

runs, a narrow strip where the ocean 

- suddenly becomes calm. As the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica tells us, the northeast 
and southeast trade winds meet there and 
neutralise each other and this produces the 
doldrums — a state of freedom from 
motion, a listless condition. In the days 

= before the arrival of the steamship, the 
crews of sailing ships dreaded the doldrums 
because their ships were often becalmed 
and would not easily stir out of that forced 
inaction. 

If we look around India today, we seem 
to‘have got into doldrums. The political 
winds are neutralising each other and the 
ship of state looks as if it is becalmed. It 
is not a question of debating if we have 
today a government that works as Indira 
Gandhi promised the country four years 
ago when she returned to power: obviously 
her Government works in the sense of 
carrying on with its day-to-day chores — 
a claim which could not be sustained by 


the Janata Raj within a year of its advent: 


to power, and then petered out rather 


rapidly. By the Janata standards, Indira 
Gandhi can certainly claim that she 
presides over a government that works. 

But is that anything very much more 
than a consolation prize for herself and 
for the country? With the problems that 
beset the nation and the challenges that 
assail it, itis not enough to have a gov- 
ernment that somehow manages to pull 
through: what is needed, and needed 
urgently, is a government that can carry 
the country forward — out of the minc- 
field that surrounds it today. 

No doubt there are plus points that the 
Government has to its credit. The latest 
move to take the Opposition along to start 
a dialogue with the Akali leaders will 
certainly help to de-fuse the Punjab situa- 
tion, but only upto a point. For Punjab 
presents not merely a constitutional or 
administrative stalemate: there of course 
has to be negotiation, haggling and 
bargaining over Chandigarh, Abohar and 
Fazilka and the sharing of waters among 
the neighbouring States. But these do not 
exhaust the issues. Down-to-earth politi. 
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cal issues have to be squarely faced and 
answered: can the Akali moderates put 
the curb on the Bhinderwale extremists 
after months of association between them? 
What will be the position of the not-so- 
inconsiderable Sikh population which 
resists Akali overlordship—-many of whom 
claiming allegiance to the Congress? Must 
the Akalis be permitted to emerge as the 
DMK-AIADMK of Punjab? 

The situation in Kashmir provides 
another pointer. After the massive cam- 
paign for Central intervention mounted 
through January by the local Congress-I 
and acquiesced in by its central leadership, 
there was a last-minute withdrawal from 
brinkmanship by the Centre. Obviously 
this welcome step has hardly mollified the 
impetuous Pradesh Congress leadership 
which has now taken up the preposterous 
charge of blaming Farooq Abdullah for 
the Pakistani terrorist murder of the Indian 
diplomat at Birmingham. If Farooq 
Abdullah is remiss on the question of 
firmly dealing with secessionist elements — 
few will vouch for his maturity — does the 
remedy lie in displacing him or in disci- 
plining him? The Centre has to decide the 
question not by subjective impulses but in 
the light of severe objectivity when it is 
faced with the bellicosity of a mulitary 


junta across the frontier, whose chief has 
already been pleading in public for armed 
support from the Pentagon in addition to 
all the arms it has already got. 

The Opposition camp presents no better 
picture: it is in a state of disarray with the 
much-trumpeted United Front caught in 
the crisis within its principal component, 
the Janata, with Biju Patnaik and George 
Fernandes pressing for adeal with the 
BJP-led NDA, and Swamy claiming to be 
Morarji’s mouthpiece, canvassing for the 
Janata abandoning the United Front itself. 
The latest reports suggest Chandra 
Shekhar tilting towards NDA. Will the 
radicals within the Front be left by the 
wayside? And where do the Communists 
go? 

Politics in India today is caught in the 
dull, depressing waters of the doldrums 
indeed. But in the wide expanse of the 
ocean, when the ship reaches the dol- 
drums, one sees the beautiful dolphins 
leaping alongside in sheer delight. Where 
are the dolphins in the ocean of Indian 
politics today? May be the waters here 
are too muddied for the dolphins to 
play. 0 


N.C. 
Feb. 7 
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Indo-Pak Relations: 


Dark Shadows 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


HERE has been no conscious 

effort in the Indian Foreign 
Office to link the foul murder of 
the abducted diplomat Mhatre 
in Birmingham by members of 
the so-called Kashmir Liberation 
Army with New Delhi’s steadily 
worsening relations with Islama- 
bad. Nonetheless the conspiracy 
of circumstances in the last fort- 
night has been such that the 


series of unrelated developments 
are bound in their totality to 
cast a darker shadow on Indo- 
Pak ties. 

The postponement of the pro- 
jected visit to Islamabad by 
PKL Bhagat is a reflection on 
the downward trendin India’s 
relations with its neighbour 
which have been alternating 
from high and low points despite 
the professed and publicly pro- 
claimed declarations by either 
side to continue forward with the 
normalisation process. But with 
the focus turning once again on 
Kashmir as a result of Mhatre’s 
brutal murder, this specific ir- 
ritant is bound to provide a new 
dimension to the efforts at nor- 
malisation. 

It is noteworthy that while 
official spokesmen in Islamabad 
denied knowledge of the very 
existence of the Kashmir Liber- 


ation Army and its functional 
base in Birmingham, the Pakis- 
tan Embassy in London issued 
an Official statement condemning 
the kidnapping and describing it 
as violative of diplomatic norms. 
Equally noteworthy is the fact 
that the abduction of the Indian 
diplomat was masterminded by a 
splinter group of the Kashmir 
Liberation Front which seru- 
pulously kept the Indian High 
Commission in London out of 
the picture while negotiating for 
the extraordinary ransom de- 
mands, and chose instead to in- 
volve the UK-based organisa- 
tion’s self-appointed leader 
Amanullah Khan through ‘the 
medium of a British news 
agency. 

Although senior officials of the 
Indian External Affairs Ministry . 
were “closely watching” the 
developments in London, in 


reality the Government of India 
was helpless in doing anything 
on its own to secure the release 
of the abducted diplomat. This 
was the first time that the Foreign 
Office was called upon to deal 
with a situation in which the life 
of one of its officials was in 
danger, although there have been 
any number of incidents in the 
past where officers and staff of 
Indian missions abroad have 
been subjected to a variety of 
attacks and physical assaults. 

‘ For the present, the only con- 
clusion that can be drawn from 
the Mhatre murder episode is 
that the abductors panicked in 
the face of the massive man-hunt 
launched by the British police 
and decided to do away with the 
diplomat rather than get enmesh- 
edinthe police dragnet. That, 
however, is poor consolation 
. against the background of the 
fact that an innocent life has 
been sacrificed in vain. At the 
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same time, it is also a matter for 
some thought that there is pro- 
bably good reason for the crea- 
tion of a specialised machinery 
in the Foreign Office which can 
be entrusted with crisis-manage- 
ment chores. 

The Mhatre episode has also 
lessons for both the Government 
of India and the Congress-I at 
home especially in the light of 
the confrontation between them 
and the J & K Chief Minister 
Faroog Abdullah. Now that the 
spotlight has been turned on the 
State of Jammu & Kashmir ‘in 
an indirect way, and in the light 
of the none-too-cordial relations 
between India and Pakistan, the 
Government might do well to 
review its entire strategic and 
political calculations in regard to 
the kind of relations it wishes to 
maintain with the State’s Chief 
Minister. There is some evidence 
available to indicate that New 
Delhi was on the eve of the 


Republic Day all-but ready to pre- 
cipitate matters in the Valley and 

was persuaded at the last minute 
to restrain its hands. Even so, the 

fact remains that continued 

attempts to destabilise the 

National Conference Ministry in 
Srinagar will unleash forces which 

the Centre may be unable to 

control and if only because of the 

unpredictable turn which events 
can take in this sensitive border 
State, the need for calm reap- 
praisal of the Centre’s options 
become all the greater. The very 
process of normalisation with 

Pakistan-appears to have entered 
an unfortunate and tenuous 
phase, and the Centre is apt to 
find its hands full if it chooses to 
indulge in a running polemical 
and political slanging match with 
Faroog Abdullah on the one hand 
and with Islamabad on the other. 
It is needless to assert, therefore, 
that the Mhatre murder episode, 
intentionally or otherwise, has 





been so timed as fo engender 
fresh thoughts in Indian minds 
about the security aspects in-the 
border State. This apart, the 
Centre may well find that while 
it is easy to rush into destabilisa- 
tion, it will be far more intract- 
able to restore stability to the 
same degree as it obtains now, 
‘however unsatisfactory it might 
be. 

On Farooq Abdullah’s part, the 
time has come for learning some 
lessons as well. One of the high 
points of criticism in the Cong- 
ress-I’s campaign-against him in 
the Valley has been his propensity 
to encourage covertly if not 
overtly known elements with 
secessionist tendencies in order 
to put the Congress-I in its place. 
Some of the charges in this res- 
pect against Farooq, articulated 
on the floor of the State Assembly 
in Jammu recently, could be 
exaggerated, but undoubtedly 
there is evidence with the Centre 
that the secessionist elements 
were poised to fish in troubled 
waters. A conspicious failure on 
Farooq’s part is said to be his 


refusal to condemn the activities 
of the Jamait-i-Islami and the 
Mahaz-i-Azadi who appear to 


= have stepped up their activities 


in the hope that no strong action 
will be taken against them by the 
Government which is facing the 
onslaught of the Congress-I. It 
was only after open admonition 
delivered to Farooq personally at 


. the highest level in New Delhi 


that he arrested some leaders of 
the Jamait-i-Islami. Clearly 
Farooq needs to step up Vigilance 
against the anti-national ele- 
ments, even if it means a 
thorough and drastic revamping 
of his police and intelligence net- 
work, 

The latest dip in the Indo- 
Rak relations is a fall-out of 
Islamabad’s action in expelling 
two Indian Airlines officials on 
the ground that they were res- 
ponsible in aiding the departure 
to India of two servants of an 
Indian diplomat. The two offi- 
cials have arrived in New Delhi 
and from the statements made 
by them it seems difficult to 
believe that they can be guilty of 


the specific charge levelled 
against them. It stands to reason 
that New Delhi will take retalia- 
tory action by deciding to expel 
two officials of the Pakistan 
Airlines from India. In inter- 
national relations, it is very 
difficult to either justify or 
not justify such actions on 
the part of sovereign govern- 
ments. But a direct consequence 
of whatever New Delhi does is 
bound to be felt on the develop- 
ment of bilateral relations. The 
first impact has already been felt; 
Bhagat’s visit has been ‘‘post- 
poned’’, and possibly may well 
be cancelled. The momentum 
generated by the appointment of 
the Indo-Pakistan Joint Com- 
mission and by the meeting in 
New Delhi a few weeks ago of 
one of its subcommissions has 
clearly been lost. It is difficult at 
this stage to visualise the imme- 
diate future, but obviously the 
situation will worsen more before 
getting better. And it is this 
sombre thought that is permeat- 
ing the corridors of the South 
Block right now. [C] (February 7) 
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Realism 
at | 
Jakarta 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


T= Ministers of Information of 
some 80 Nonaligned countries 
met in Jakarta in the last week 
of January to discuss problems 
of common concern to them. 
This is the second such meeting 
to be held by Ministers of Infor- 
mation, the first being the one 
organised by India in New Delhi 
in 1976 at which the Pool of 
' News Agencies of Nonaligned 
Countries was formally constitut- 
ed. The Jakarta Conference was 
held in fulfilment of a directive 
for the Ministers to meet, issued 
by the New Delhi Summit last 
March. 
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A striking feature of the 
Jakarta Conference was the in- 
creasing awareness on the part 
of the Nonaligned countries of 
the importance of information 
and communication as a develop- 
mental resource and as an instru- 
ment of international understand- 
ing. This is reflected in the large 
attendance as well as in the keen- 


_ ness of the participants to become 


members of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Council. This Council is 
acontinuing body which will co- 
ordinate activities of the Non- 
aligned countries relating to 
information and communication. 
Its membership since 1976 was 
21, but it has been expanded to 
38 to accommodate increasing 
numbers that wanted to be in the 
Council. 

Another feature of the Confe- 
rence was the perceptible way in 
which rhetoric yielded to realism 
and maturity. This was noticeable. 
in the total absence of attacks on 
one power or another which in 
earlier years used to be the com- 
mon denominator of the formal 
speeches, At Jakarta every one 
was concerned with tasks and 
challenges facing the Nonaligned 


countries and finding new ways ` 
of acting together to achieve 
common objectives. There was 
mutual accommodation for points 
of view which differed on means 
and not the ends of common 
action. 


The Jakarta Conference adopt- 
ed a report containing the delibe- 
rations and main decisions of the 
Conference which is called the 
Declaration, an appeal to mass 
media and four resolutions, 
among other things, in support 
of UNESCO and on reduction of 
communication tariffs. 


The US decision to withdraw 
from UNESCO was referred to 
by speakers. But the anxiety was 
over the impact of such a step 
on the universality of UNESCO. 
The resolution adopted did not 
attempt to go into the motivation 
of US or sit in judgement of its 
decision. It focused instead on 
the programmes and direction of 
UNESCO in recent years especi- 
ally in the communication sector 
and expressed nonaligned com- 
munity’s approval of these and 
support for UNESCO against 
that background. It also rejected 


t 


the charges made by US against 
‘the Director General, Dr Amadou 
- Mahtar M’Bow. 
” A resolution called on coun- 
tries to desist from hostile radio 
‘broadcast against other cou.itries 
whether members of the non- 
aligned movement or otherwise. 
Such broadcasts were seen as a 
violation of principles of inter- 
national law and standards estab- 
lished by International Telecom- 
munication Union apart from 
being direct interference in 
internal affairs of other countries. 
‘This resolution made specific 
mention of Jose Marti Broad- 
„casting station which spewed out 
propaganda against Cuba. The 
Speakers who commended the 
resolution conceded that Cuba 
was not the only country so out- 
raged. There were countries in 
Southern Africa exposed to cons- 
tant barrage of propaganda not 
to speak of developing countries 
in other parts of the world. 
` In neither of these resolutions 
was the United States mentioned 
by name, indicative of the quest 
for acceptable international norms 
and standards which are capable 
of contributing to peace, under- 
standing, stability and progress. 
A resolution of special profes- 
-sional interest related to commu- 
nication tariffs. The Nonaligned 


US and UNESCO 


The US decision to withdraw 
from UNESCO has been the subject 
of debate for some weeks now. 
From earlier accounts it would 
appear that it was not a threat but 
a considered decision of US to 
dissociate itself from UNESCO. 
Several motives are ascribed to the 
decision such as the Western fear 

_ that UNESCO activities might 
undermine the freedom of the press 
and straight-jacket journalists report- 
ing international events. But the 
concern for press freedom cannot 
be the principal motivation. This 
appears clear from the fact that the 
decision was announced by US at a 
time when the Western media 
attacks against UNESCO were 
easing and the Governments had 
-been able to achieve consensus at 
UNESCO on both concepts and 
programmes. i 

The US Administration has said 
yery little beyond the cryptic 


Summit had called for lowering 
these tariffs in order to step up 
flow of information. The 
Ministers asked that conces- 
sions affecting both teleprin- 
ter and voice grade commu- 
nication channels be taken up as 
a priority task and that reduc- 
tions be effected in 1984. They 
suggested that these concessions 
in the first place be made avail- 
able to the nònaligned countries, 
with a view to minimising the 
loss in revenue general conces- 


‘sions all at once may bring 


about. 

The Jakarta Conference also 
called on Ministers of Informa- 
tion and of Telecommunications 
of the 11 countries acting as re- 
distribution centres of the Pool 
of News Agencies of Nonaligned 
Countries to meet at an early 
date and work out practical pro- 
posals for introducing the con- 
cessions. 

The Jakarta Conference noted 
with satisfaction the achievements 
of the Pool and the Broadcasting 
Organisation of Nonaligned 
Countries (BONAC) and asked 
these organisations to accelerate 
their activities and consider new 
ways of increasing their effective- 
ness. The commitment of the 
Nonaligned countries on streng- 
thening these and similar cooper- 


The Other Motive 


announcement. There is one moti- 
vation which has received scant 
notice but could well be the primary 
reason for the US decision. This is 
economic. In recent years increas- 
ing investment and manpower com- 
mitment have been made in US and 
other developed countries in infor- 
mation and communication related 
activities. In US more than 60 per 
cent of its manpower and GNP is 
reported to have moved to informa- 
tion and communication sector. 
This trend inevitably produces cer- 
tain pressures. 

The information and communica- 
tion industries cannot sustain the 
pace of activity and the margin of 
profit except by exporting to deve- 
loping countries. The US informa- 
tion and communication industry 
has been getting exercised for some 
time over UNESCO’s attempt 
through its communication próg- 
rammes to raise capabilities of the 


ative exchange arrangements was 
renewed and reaffirmed. 

The Jakarta Appeal asked the 
mass media to expand coopera- 
tion, to desist from tendentious 
reporting and to help in the 
achievement of common causes of 
peace and understanding and 
justice and equality. 

The Jakarta Conference mar- 
ked a departure from similar 
earlier meetings in the conviction 
with which the Ministers spoke 
of the need to expand and 
strengthen cooperation not only 
among the Nonaligned countries 
but between them and the deve- 
loped, countries. 

There were laudatory refe- 
rences to NAMEDIA which was 
held in New Delhi in December 
1983. NAMEDIA was the first 
attempt to discuss media pro- 
blems of the Nonaligned coun- 
tries at a professional level. Some 
of the papers discussed at and 
the Final Report of NAMEDIA 
were distributed to members 
at the Conference. The references 
to NAMEDIA could well be 
taken as an expression of sup- 
port for it and other efforts to 
promote contacts at professional 
level to tackle communication 
problems.[] (See pages 24-26 for 
the Documents of the Jakarta 
Conference). 


_ developing countries based on self 


reliance. These programmes are 
detrimental to the interests of the 
US industries. The US tried to 
neutralise the UNESCO programmes 
by insisting on developmental aid 
being on a bilateral basis instead of 
through UNESCO and by wanting 
to involve US industries in such 
programmes. But these efforts had 
been firmly resisted by the develop- 
ing countries. 

Obviously US industrial lobby is 
not happy with this. If it cannot 
influence UNESCO's programme it 
would seek at the very least to insist 
on US being not a party to any 
international effort that would 
in the long run deprive US indus- 
tries of the Third World export 
market. The US Administration will 
not admit it but it will be difficult 
for it to resist pressures emanating 
from communication industry and 
that too in an election year.@ 
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U.S. Direct Role in E! Salvador 


SUSAN RAM 
















Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN). 


Çx months into its implementation, an ambitious 
new pacification programme by the Salvadoran 
dictatorship and its American sponsors appears to 
be in serious difficulty. l 
- When it was launched last June, “Operation Well- 
being” (or the “National Plan”) was intended to 
show how the. tide might be turned against El 
Salvador’s increasingly successful revolutionary 
_ opposition. Designed and overseen by US military 
advisers, drawing heavily upon the American experi- 
ence in Vietnam, the undertaking had as its primary 
’ objective the military defeat of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (FMLN) in a region in 
which it had been extending its operations, The 

army was thereby to demonstrate — among others, 
‘to an increasingly sceptical US Congress — its 
ability to win the war. A secondary concern was to 
project the armed forces in a new light: that of 
. agents of national reconstruction, capable, whatever 
their past record, of winning the hearts and minds of 
the country’s brutalised civilian population. 

On paper, the plan was simple enough. At the 
first-stage of the proceedings, some 5,000 troops, 
the bulk of them US-trained, were to sweep into 
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US military assistance to the El Salvador junta in 1984-85 to $ 400 million. 
its aid proposal amounts to $ 8.4 billion. The Democrat members of the Commission inserted a con- 
ditionality clause un EL Salvador wanting progress on human rights issues, from which Kissinger and 
two other Republican members dissented: but as Robert Graham has reported in The Financial Times, 
London, what this conditionality “will achieve is questionable so long as the military controls politics 
in EI Salvador’. Graham discloses: “Between January and November 1983, 5,302 civilians were 
killed, almost the same number as the previous year.” 
is given in this contribution by Susan Ram, which appeared in The Telegraph (January 18-19, 1984), 
from where this is reproduced here with due acknowledgment. 





On January 1, 1984, the 12-member Kissinger Commission on Central America submitted its report 
which was immediately hailed by President Reagan as “magnificent”. The Commission, set up by the 
President to advise him on the future line of US policy in Central America, had members from both the 
Republican and Democratic parties, the idea being that its recommendations would proyide before the 
US Congress the necessary cover for a direct US role in the region, particularly in El Salvador, where 
a brutal military regime propped up by Washington, faces stiff popular resistance led by Farabundo 
The Kissinger Report has recommended the doubling of 


For the period 1985-89, 


A detailed analysis of US role in El Salyador 


—Editor 


and across San Vicente Province, a centrally located 
region noted for its export crops, hydro-electric 
installations and food processing plants. Over recent 
months, the province has witnessed mounting acti- 
vity by the FMLN, the unified popular army 
leading the struggle against the dictatorship. 

Having driven out the enemy, the troops were to 
remain in place long enough to prevent any signi- 
ficant resurfacing of the revolutionary challenge. 
After that, the innovative aspect of the campaign 
was to get under way. Under army tutelage and 
“protection”, the inhabitants of San Vicente were 
to set up paramilitary units directed against FMLN. 
For their part, soldiers and security force personnel 
were to cast off the old role of depredators and 
hatchetmen and assist the local folk in rebuilding 
their shattered lives: opening schools, repairing 
roads and buildings, restoring civic amenities and 
the like. Meanwhile, the military campaign would 
roll on into neighbouring Usulutan Province and 
thence, in stages, across the rest of the country. 

The operation was to incorporate tactics long 
advocated by the US military mission in El Salvador 
but previously resisted by the local high command, 


These included the use of small, mobile units — the 
so-called Cazadores, or hunter units — operating at 
night, and the avoidance, where possible, of large 
concentrations of troops exposed or vulnerable to 
guerrilla attack. 

From the outset, however, there have been funda- 
mental doubts about the operation, at least among 
sections of the military planners. One American 
adviser described it as “El Salvador’s last chance”, 
as the army’s final card in a long and fruitless bid 
to regain the military initiative. 

Nevertheless, the initial reports served up by the 
Salvadoran and US authorities were determinedly 
upbeat. The press was told of FMLN food supply 
lines cut, of electricity lines repaired and of a 
drastic reduction in FMEN strength in the province. 
The regime could, moreover, point to a summer lull 
in revolutionary activity, a development it was quick 
to attribute to the army’s new tactics. “San Vicente”, 
declared Lieutenant-Colone] Rinaldo Golcher, the 
commander of Operation Well-being, in August, “‘is 
under the control of the armed forces.” 

By September, however, the deeper reality of the 
military situation in El Salvador was once again 
asserting itself. The lull — which was apparently a 
period during which FMLN was reorganising, 
fYearming and absorbing a new influx of recruits — 
gave way abruptly to a fresh revolutionary offensive 
which targetted more than 60 towns spread through 
nine of the country’s 14 provinces. Often hard put 
to offer much by way of resistance, Salvadoran 
troops suffered heavy casualties and in 2 number of 
encounters fled their positions before so much as 
putting up a fight. 

. In San Vicente, meanwhile, matters were hardly 
proceeding to plan. Despite the heavy concentration 


of troops, FMLN fighters, some of whom had slip- 


ped out of the province during the initial army 
sweep, were back in action, conducting harassing 
operations often with deadly effect. Under the 
circumstances, there has been no question of 
extending the pacification programme to other 
regions. 

The problems besetting Operation Well-being 
illustrate a central feature of El Salvador’s four-year 
revolutionary civil war: the inability of the armed 
forces to make any real progress on the battlefield. 
Despite Washington’s self-proclaimed rising stake in 
the cause of the dictatorship — reflected in steadily 
expanding infusions of weaponary, equipment, 
training and expertise — the situation now appears 
more favourdble than ever to the combined revo- 
lutionary and popular forces. 

For a start, FMLN has, over recent months, 
clearly improved its fighting capability. It is now a 
larger force than before, comprising between 7,000 
and 8,000 fighters backed up by thousands of 
partisans organised into local militias. It has at its 
disposal a trove of captured US weaponry, includ- 
ing the 2,000 or so rifles removed from Salvadoran 
soldiers between January and June of this year. Its 
operations carry the mark of improved mobility, 
communications and intelligence. 

FMLN has also made some important territorial 
gains of late. Adding to the area it operates as 
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“zones of control,” the popular army has opened 
up a northern corridor connecting its old bases in 
the eastern province of Morazan with the centre of 
the country. In the assessment of US military 
sources, this development allows FMLN to move 
virtually unimpeded across much of northern EJ 
Salvador. 

A third favourable development has been the 
recent election of a new leadership by the Popular 
Liberation Forces (FPL), the largest of FMLN’s five 
constitutent organisations. There are now positive 
indications that FPL has overcome the bitter inter- 
nal divisions which resulted in the death, earlier this 
year, of its second-in-command, Melida Amaya 
Montes, and of its veteran leader, Salvador Cayetano 
Carpio. The new leadership has pledged itself to 
closer cooperation with its FMLN partners. 

Confronted by a popular army prepared and cager 
for combat, the Salvadoran armed forces have of 
late proved distinctly unwilling to join battle. 
Typical was the reaction reported of the 180 or so 
troops guarding the town of Tejutepeque, 37 miles 
north of San Salvador who under FMLN attack on 
October 30, lost little time in making good their 
escape. A similar picture prevailed the following 
day at Ciudad Barrios, a town in the eastern pro- 
vince of San Miguel. 

Incidents such as these indicate a declining will, 
among at least sections of the troops on the ground, 
to continue the war. At one level, they are reflective 
of longstanding problems within the Salvadoran 
military, including low morale, weak logistical and 
medical support anda corrupt and divided high 
command. The army’s boy soldiers, pressed into 
enlistment, look to their own survival and, despite 
being put through elaborate US training, rarely opt 
for a second tour of duty. Worsening casualty 
figures compound the problem of morale. In the 
12 months ending June 30, 1983, 2,292 troops were 
killed in action, double the figure for the preceding 
year. The total casualty bill, including the wounded 
and missing-inaction, added up to 20 per cent of 
the 33,000 strong military establishment. 

As for the Salvadoran officer corps and high com- 
mand, a revealing assessment has come from one of 
the US Army’s own experts on Latin America. [n 
a secret report prepared in 1981, Brigadier-General 
Frederick F. Woerner (Jr.) concluded that, short of 
sweeping changes in its command structure, the 
army was incapable of winning the war. 

At the root of the military failure, however, lie 
not problems of organisation and command but the 
very nature of the war. In essence, the forces of a 
brutal and internationally reviled regime are con- 
fronting, and striving to eradicate an antagonist, 
distinguished by its unified and mass character. 
Unable to destroy the revolutionary forces, the 
regime has over the past four years been applying 
itself with murderous zeal to their popular base -— 
the civilian populace. The onslaught has been made 
possible by the material help and expertise of US. 
In the genocidal terror which has resulted, more 
than 40,000 civilians have died at the hands of the 
state, and thousands more, perhaps constituting as 

(Contd. on page 27) 
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Nuclear Menace and Developing World 


P.V. NARASIMHA RAO 


ge world today is uncertain of its own future, 
teetering on the brink of annihilation every 
minute of its existence — now under terror, now 
under desperation, sometimes slipping into a mood 
of living only in the present moment since no one 
knows what the next moment may bring. 

This mood was clearly seen sometime back in 
some districts of Andhra Pradesh where, according 
to some totally wrong forecast, the Skylab was 
supposed to fall. I myself saw the extraordinary 
manifestations of human psychology and behaviour 
as the appointed day approached. There were 
distress sales of everything, labourers working on 
important projects deserted their-work overnight to 
return to their native districts far off from the 
scene of the expected disaster, innumerable people 
were found in the mood of enjoying whatever they 
possessed within the short time they thought they 
still had and thousands of sheep and goats were 
slaughtered and eaten up in that last frenzied 
moment of revelry on the eve of disaster. Al- 
together, it was the most abnormal period I ever 
saw in my life. 

Such will be the situation, more or less ona 
continuing basis, in the world of tomorrow. Need- 
less to say that the qualities needed in the genera- 
tion that will guide the destinies of such a world 
would have to be very different from those of our 
own generation. 

All of us often wonder why this should be so. 
Are there any people, as such, in any country, who 
would like this planet to be destroyed? Obviously 
that is not the case. Yet the arsenals of nuclear 
weapons escalate by the hour, regardless of the fact 
that they are already massive enough to destroy 
the whole world many times over. This aspect is 
by now well-known, as also several other facets of 
this drama of destruction such as chemical warfare, 
biological warfare, laser technology, etc. about 
which, being a layman, I cannot give too many 
details, nor is it necessary to do so. 

But the latest phase of the race is so frightening 
that it is well worth a short description, since it is 
not yet generally known. This phase pertains to 
outer space which could already be said to be 
‘heavily militarised because of the great variety of 
dual purpose satellites. But now, the latest deve- 
lopment is the possible introduction of what are 
called “Star War Weapons” which would eventually 
need expenditures running into trillions of dollars 
and would escalate the arms race to unprecedented 
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qualitative levels in outer space. This would mean 
a permanent good-bye to disarmament and peace 
and mankind would inherit a perpetual nightmare. 
In a scenario of these horrendous dimensions what 
would happen to the smaller and weaker nations 
and their independence needs no great perspicality 
to imagine. 

I do not intend to be overly alarmist, but an 
ostrich-like attitude also will not take us anywhere. 
India, like scores of other countries, is struggling to 
securea better life for her millions of inhabitants. 
This is possible only when at least physical existence 
of mankind is assured, as it has always been since 
the homo sapiens first appeared. But we are faced 
with a very different situation, not one of wars and 
weapons, not of victors and the vanquished, not of 
dominance and servitude — but of the capability 
and possibility of mass destruction. What is more, 
this could come about either by deliberate intent or, 
even more likely, by mistake or miscalculation. 

I cannot see how the younger generation can 
escape, or wish away, the need to join the forces of 
peace and survival everywhere in the world, what- 
ever else they may or may not do, This country has 
adhered to the ideal of peace since time immemorial 
and also refined the concept of peace. According to 
the Indian tradition, peace is not merely the absence 
of war; it is much more. It is a relationship of total 
harmony between man, his surroundings and the . 
elements. Where this relationship is established, 
peace prevails everywhere, within and outside. These 
thoughts were propounded in a language and. style 
which appeal both to the head and the heart. They 
lay no claim to scientific jargon, but have survived 
the onslaught of heresy and confusion over several 
millenia. They have something immanent in them 
and mankind will have to turn to them for survival 
at some stage; let us hope it will not be too late a 
stage. ) | ; 

I am citing the Indian tradition not with any 
chauvinistic motivation, but because there seems to 
be no other viable conceptual framework which can 
counteract the mental and psychological disorient- 
ations and aberrations of a human race under the 
perpetual threat of instant extinction. This is a stress 
quite unnatural and unprecedented. It is highly 
doubtful whether the human psyche was at all meant 
to endure this extraordinary condition. It is also 
obvious that under this stress nothing in human 
endeavour or human relations would remain the 
same; life would no longer be comprehensible in any 
terms known to human civilisation since its incep- 
tion. It would be a sort of life in death, existence 
constantly obsessed with extinction — a prospect 
which would make man feel that extinction itself 


could perhaps bring deliverance to him — and thus 
hasten the end by his own deliberate but desperate 
action. ' 

In the face of these formidable challenges to our 
existence, the whole thrust of national endeavour 
everywhere would need a change. It would need to 
re-emphasise the profound truth of vasudhaiva 
kutumbakam in the new context of a family insepa- 
rably threatened by common and simultaneous 
destruction — the other side of the medal being 
common and simultaneous happiness to the entire 
mankind, as a result of the realisation of the utter 
irrelevance of the concepts of nijah and parah — 
ayam nijah paro veti ganana laghuchetasam. This is 
the crux of the matter —- how could man cease to be 
laghuchetas — petty-minded, particularly in a situa- 
tion where nothing petty will work and the conflict 
between nijah and parah promises to be resolved 
only in total annihilation? 

The nuclear arms race and its extension into outer 
space could have one of two consequences, namely, 
(a) it could blow up the entire globe to smithereens; 
or, (b) in case humanity is not subjected to this 
Armageddon, it will be reduced to a state of utter 
helplessness and remain a permanent hostage of 
terror from within and hegemony from without. At 
that level of total arming, disarmament would just 
not be feasible; there would be no incentive for it. 
Experts are of the opinion that such a state of affairs 
could be reached in a matter of a decade or a decade 
and a half, judging from the present trend of 
escalation. 

This, then, is the most crucial time-frame within 
which mankind will have to attempt a reversal of 
the trend. It would need the most intense motiva- 
tion on the part of the people of the world which 
could be induced only by education. Education for 
development may have to accommodate education 
for human survival. Indeed they are the two sides 
of the same coin because development cannot even 
be thought of without survival. What I am suggest- 
ing is rather a change in emphasis in conformity 
with the obvious priority of survival. Education 
now can no longer be exclusively for employment; 
it has to be for enlightenment, not in the highborw 
sense, but as the harbinger of a eonsciousness of 
global commonality in self-preservation. 

Today, the Nonaligned Movement spearheads 
this consciousness. It represents not only the people 
of the unarmed Third World nations, but also the 
millions and millions of ordinary innocent citizens 
of the Nuciear Weapons nations as well, who have 
no desire to be annihilated either to prove the 
superiority of an ideology or to demonstrate the 
superior strength of their respective Governments. 
They desire sanity; they desire life; they embody the 
will of humanity to survive. They are already 
making themselves seen and felt, no longer hypno- 
tised or obsessed by theories regarding the imevitabi- 
lity of war or the winnability of limited nuclear 
battles. They are all astir; but unfortunately, their 
voice still remains feeble, their impact not strong 
enough to counter their ingrained fears of the “other 
side” and to compel their Governments and Parlia- 
ments to stop hurtling on the collision course. 
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Nevertheless, from now on to the end of this 
century, the tussle between the forces of human 
survival and those who, for whatever reasons, are 
pushing the world to the brink of disaster, seems to 
be inevitable. In this tussle, the education process 
would have to play the role of the ally of survival. 
If wars being in the minds of men, the anti-war 
motivation should also begin likewise in the minds 
of men, with education as the catalyst. 


There is a widespread belief in some circles that 
the military industrial complex can create a very 
large number of jobs for the jobless. But it has been 
conclusively shown that for every single job created 
in the preparation of war, two or more could be 
created for peaceful development. Be that as it may, 
the question that a worker, manager, scientist or 
researcher engaged in the manufacture of the 
material for destruction should ask himself is — 
what is the purpose of the job he is doing? Can he 
look at his young son’s face and be satisfied that he 
is doing his job for the latter? This is not a question 
of employment — no longer so. It is a deeper moral 
question, a question of conscience. 


There is, however, the immediate scenario which 
needs attention. The survival of mankind includes 
survival of the people of developing countries at 
what may be called reasonable human levels. This 
problem, as such, may not be present in such an 
acute form in the developed countries, whatever 
system prevails there. But the developing countries 
are facing truly formidable obstacles in the way of 
achieving their very modest goals. 


A United Nations study has clearly brought out 
the stark reality that mankind may either pursue 
the multiplication and stock-piling of its armaments, 
or switch over to economic development and pros- 
perity; it cannot do both. Whatever the claims, it 
is highly doubtful if there is any country which can 
do both. The corollary of this fact is that if there 
is no switch-over from the armaments race to deve- 
lopment, the lot of the developing countries with 
their numerous immediate problems would indeed 
be hopeless. The ultimate choice before them would 
be between death by malnutrition and other sub- 
human levels of existence and death by nuclear 
ica They would be left with no hope of life worth 
iving. 

We are all aware of the slim chances, as of now, 
of the North-South dialogue leading to any tangible 
result in the immediate future, since the East-West 


‘divide would continue to be the largest single 


inhibiting factor in its way. Feverish spending on 
armaments would not leave the great powers either 
with the inclination or the surplus resources for 
helping a North-South breakthrough. While long- 
term optimism should not be given up on any of 
these counts, the immediate realities need to be 
recognised. 


What, then, is the way out for the developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America — in 
other words, for the vast majority of mankind? 
There is little that each of these countries can 
achieve bilaterally, separately, beyond a point which 

(Contd. on page 29) 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


UNIDO 

Bio-tech Centre 
for 

india 


W.S. TITUS 


Pae United Nations Industrial 

Development Organisation 
(UNIDO), which had got caught 
up for the last couple of years 
in a many-sided international 
network pulling over a decision 
to locating its prestigious Inter- 
national Centre for Genetic 
Engineering and Bio-technology 
(ICGEB), has at last, cut its way 
ovt. It has aportioned the pro- 
posed institution into twọ com- 
ponents, one to be located near 
Delhi in India, and the other to 
be set up at Trieste in Italy. 

The two units of ICGEB will 
grow as “‘unidentical twins’’, for 
they will carry out research in 
diverse areas. The component in 
India will emphasise on bio- 
technology related to human and 
animal health, fertility and agri- 
cultural production. The unit in 
Italy will concentrate on micro- 
biology related to industrial pro- 
ducts and energy. 

At a meeting of 27 nations inte- 
rested in setting up the UNIDO- 
backed bio-technology and 
genetic engineering centre to 
develop sophisticated know-how 
in this area of frontier science 
and transferring it to developing 
countries, held in Belgrade in 
December, 1982, India offered to 
provide facilities for it. But soon 
the number of claiments increas- 
ed. Among the leading contenders 
were Pakistan, Thailand, Philip- 
pines, Spain and Italy. 

An expert committee, entrusted 
with the task of location finding, 
had come out last year against 
setting up the centre in India. 
The committee was seemingly 
prejudiced, for whatever reason. 
It not only found the site offered 
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by the Government of India near 
Gurgaon “unsuitable,” but also 
stated that the country did not 
have adequate facilities for 
obtaining enzymes much needed 
in bio-iech research. 

Pointing out India’s “tedious 
restrictions’’ and maze of red- 
tape standing in the way of 
importing research chemicals, the 
experts committee cast doubts 
about getting the enzymes in 
India through imports. The pre- 
judiced reporting by the commit- 
tee was based on India’s reputa- 
tion for nearly three decades of 
being “‘beggarly in bureaucratic 
attitudes towards allowing even a 
pinch of rare chemicals needed 
for research by national labo- 
ratories.” 

This is an unfortunate accusa- 
tion because a high-level bio- 
technology board, set up two 
years ago bythe Government of 
India’s Department of Science and 
Technology, has been directing 
research inthe frontier areas of 
molecular biology and immuno- 
logy. It has already taken ad- 
vance action in getting enzymes 
needed for bio-tech research. 

Now that a substantial chunk 
of the UNIDO Centre for Bio- 
technology and Genetic Engine- 
ering has to be set up in India, 
the Government would do well 
in expediting the creation of 
infrastructural facilities for it. 
Besides, the various  bio-tech 
units scattered all over the coun- 
try need to be brought under 
vigorous co-ordination for the 
purpose of getting the know- 
hows to be developed at the 
Gurgaon and Trieste centres of 
UNIDO transferred for speedy 
application in the country. 

The bio-tech areas allotted to 
the centre to be located in India 
appear to be rationally selected. 
India, with its enormous popu- 
lation and its exploding growth 
rate, faced with myriad public 
health problems, should offer 
ideal environment for scientific 
thought and research in apply- 
ing the new knowledge being 
unfolded at the frontiers of 
nature in the minutest. With its 
geo-climatic and plant genotypal 
diversities, India is an ideal 
locale for doing agricultural bio- 
tech research. 


Both in health sciences and 
agricultural sciences, [ndia has 
built up enoromous research 
infrastructure and technical man- 
power. The UNIDO  Bio-tech 
Centre should, therefore, bring 
a new verve to the agricultural 
and bio-industrial research. 

Indian scientists should keep 
close watch of the developments 
at the Trieste Centre, too be- 
cause the areas allotted to it, 
such as industrial applications 
and energy, are of paramount 
importance to India in the years 
to come. Matching research and 
development units should come 
up in the laboratories and indus- 
trial outfits to mop up and adapt 
the technologies to be developed 
at Trieste. 

By the very nature of the 
UNIDO Charter, the accent of 
bio-tech research to be done by 
its centres is bound to be on 
the applied areas. The organi- 
sation would gather fundamental 
breakthrough knowledge from the 
leading universities and specia- 
lised laboratories the world over, 
particularly in the developed 
world. 

Genetics is an unfolding area 
of frontier science. Layers of the 
veil of life secrets remain to be 
removed. The question, there- 
fore, is can India afford not to 
invest in this area of funda- 
mental research? The basic re- 
search done in molecular biology 
in the Indian universities does 
not enthuse one to write home 
about. Not only the academic 
environ in the country is fouled, 
but also in the biology syllabi at 
the various stages of education is 
archaic. 

The financial investment re- 
quired to update micro-biological 
and molecular bio-chemical 
research need not be prohibitive 
or forbidding. Institutional faci- 
lities for up-dating genetics re- 
search in the universities need 
to be looked into with scientific 
objectivity and futuristic vision. 
How to encourage input of brain 
power and sophisticated equip- 
ment in university bio-tech 
research? i 

The high-level Bio-technology 
board it is assumed, is looking 
into all aspects of research and 
(Contd. on page 29) 
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Safeguarding the Republic 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


IBERATING, building, sustaining and safeguarding 
the Republic of India has been an unparalleled 
task in history. s 
Our liberation struggle under the leadership of 
- Mahatma Gandhi was a unique event. and heralded 
the beginning of world-wide decolonisation. There- 
after the building up of the-Indian nation state was 
a stupendous task. One-sixth of bumanity, unified 
by millenia old concept of Indian civilisation and 
culture but divided in languages, ethnicities and 
religions had to be welded -together into a demo- 
cratic, federal, secular, multilingual and multiethnic 
republic. It was atask comparable to uniting the 


whole of Europe. Today India is world’s largest - 
democracy. The future of democracy in the world 


as a whole and particularly.in the developing world 
depends on how it will fare in India. 
, ` -Similarly when one talks of safeguarding the 
Indian republic we are referring to the second largest 
nation state comprising of one-sixth of humanity 
and the largest democracy in the world. Of the 
four larger nation states in the world—China, India, 
the Soviet Union and the United States—while India 
and US are democracies the other two are not. 


China is not a federal state and neither China nor’ 


US is a multilingual state. Hence it will be no 
exaggeration to say that uniting the nations of the 
globe into one world depends on the success of 
nation-building in India and progress towards 
increased integration in the European Economic 
Community. ‘Unfortunately for mankind such 
integrative forces are weaker than forces of disin- 
tegration in the world. Today out of 157 nations 
in the international systems there are'more: than 60 
nations with populations less than one million and 
more than 30 states with populations less than 
200,000. Such a disintegration process has led to 
increased vulnerabilities of developing nations and 
their manipulability by powerful industrial nations. 
The result of this is increased sense of insecurity in 
the developing world. 

After the end of the Second World War in 1945 
there have been more than 150 instances of major 
inter and intra state violence and of these barring 
ten, the rest took place in the developing world. It 
‘appears as a paradox that while the industrialised 
countries spend well over 80 per cent of world’s 
military expenditure and produce 95 per cent of all 
weapons, most of violence is witnessed in the deve- 
loping world. 

The paradox would not appear to be so if there 
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is a detailed analysis of the conflicts. In two-thirds 
of them, the nations of the developed world inter- 
vened either directly or indirectly. Many of them 
were anti-colonial wars. Only around 20 of these 
conflicts were interstate wars. A number of them 
were wars against the regimes caused by religious, 
tribal and secessionist factors. In the subcontinent 
we have experienced around 15 instances of major 
inter and jntra state violence constituting 10 per 
cent of the global total. One could argue that ten 
per cent of instances of violence in an area having 
twenty per cent of global population is not indica- 


_ tive of high incidence of violence by the standards 


of the developing world. Yet it does show that the 
subcontinent is prone to turbulence and violence. 

, Such turbulence and violence at a time when 
nation-states are formed is not an unusual pheno- 
menon. Nation state as a concept emerged only in 
the 16th century and we have four centuries of 
history of evolution of nation states mostly in 
Europe and for the last one and half century in 
Western hemisphere as well. That period of history 
was marked by extraordinary violence such as the 
Thirty Years War, Napoleonic Wars, the Balkan 
Wars, the First and Second World Wars, the Ameri- 
can Civil War, the decimation of Red Indian popu- .' 
lation, the French Revolution, the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution etc. Countries which are today known for 
their commitment to peace — such as Sweden and 
Switzerland — had their full share of violence. The 
period was marked by religious intolerance, genocide, 
ethnic conflicts and oppression. The development of 
science and technology, industrialisation, spread of 
education and a spirit of secularism over a period 
of a century and finally two horrible wars within a 
span of two successive generations have stabilised 
the industrialised world still under the threat of 
nuclear annihilation. The developing world has 
started on this process only since the end of the 
Second World War and the dawn of the era of 
decolonisation. 

When one hears a lot of preaching these days 
from the developed world about the human rights, 
provision of minimum needs, keeping peace in the 
international community, virtues of religious tolera- 
nce etc directed at the developing world this is very 
much like an adult preaching the adult virtues to 
growing child or an adolescent youngster. There is 
no questioning about the direction in which the 
developing nations have to move just as it is inevi- 
table, children and adolescents have to develop into 
adulthoed. But it is also necessary to reflect on the 
unreality of a child trying to bave all the charac- 
teristics of an adult. Very often this crucial aspect 
is overlooked when Western educated, Western 
trained and Western conditioned intellectuals 
demand here and now all those characteristics in 
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the state and society of developing nations that are 
prevalent in the developed nations of today. 


It is not the contention here that democracy, 
secularism, elimination of poverty etc should not be 
the goals of developing societies and those values 
are unsuitable for the black and brown people as 
many authoritarian rulers expound. Nor is it possi- 
ble to think of alternative ways of development 
which would bypass industrialisation and at the 
same time feed the enormous populations in the 
developing nations. Small is beautiful only when 
populations are also beautifully small. 


Outside Europe there have been three ways of 
development into modern nation state. The first 
is an authoritarian political structure with bourgeois 
values in economic development which may hope- 
fully develop into increasingly liberal structures 
exemplified by some Latin American states anda 
few others outside Latin America. The second is 
the authoritarian model exemplified by Marxist 
states. The third is India. In all history there is no 
example of a developing nation overnight becoming 
a democratic state, reduce income disparities and 
launch ona path of economic development based 
on liberal democratic values. No doubt at the dawn 
of Indian independance and in the first decade there- 
after there wasa great deal of optimism in this 
country that India would be able to build a modern 
democratic nation state and with centralised plan- 
ning also reduce income disparities. That dream 
has not materialised. 


Today still a significant portion of our population 
(whether it is 40 or above 50 per cent) is below the 
poverty line. Income disparities have not shrunk but 
grown wider. On the political side also there are 
disappointments about the inadequate growth of 
healthy political traditions. There has been frag- 
mentation of parties on the basis of personality 
cults. There are complaints about the absence of 
inner-party democracy revealed by lack of intra 
party elections and publicly audited accounts of 
their funds, political fund collections, which in turn 
leads to generation of substantial black money sector 
in the economy, corrupt practices during elections, 
lack of assertion of autonomy and interference and 
suppression of autonomy of states and local bodies, 
lack of assertion of autonomy of the judiciary and 
exercise of dominance over it by the executive, 
tyrannical abuse of power and authority by the 
executive at. various subordinate levels and inade- 
quate protection to citizens against such abuse etc. 
There is no denying that most of these charges 
about the state of affairs in this country are true. 


Even while admitting this sorry state of affairs it 
is also necessary to have a balanced perspective of 
the situation in this country against the perspective 
of the developing nations all over the world. There 
are hardly a dozen democratic countries among 
them. Hardly any other country in the world other 
than India that can boast that exinsurgents who 
had fought against the Indian security forces could 
get absorbed into the system and rise to hold 
honourable positions in the polity as happened in 
the case of Angami, Vizol and Jasoki of Nagaland. 
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It is only in India a leader who burnt the Indian 
flag at one time was carried to his grave wrapped in 
that very tricolor with the last post sounded by the 
Indian Army as happened in the case of C.N. 
Annadurai. This is the country where Communists 
have been voted to power through the ballot box 
and they conduct their legislative proceedings on the 
basis of May’s Parliamentary Practice. 

Even as we agonise over our shortcomings and 
lament about our failures let us be conscious of what 
has been achieved, what has taken root in this soil, 
and what our present situation is with all its merits 
and demerits. Unless we have such an unbiased 
assessment about our Republic we are in danger of 
deviating into one of two dangerous courses. On 
one side is the risk of complacency which emphasise 
only our achievements and totally ignore our failures 
and shortcomings. On the other side is the risk of 
overlooking our substantial positive achievements 
and sinking into total self abnegation. Both devia- 
tions will lead to vulnerabilities which can be 
exploited to the enormous hurt of the republic and 
adversely affect this unique experiment of building 
up the Indian Republic. 

The international environment of today is not 
conductive to the building up of democratic states 
in the developing world. Out of nearly 120 develop- 
ing nations it has been estimated that around 55 
are ruled either by the military or have military 
dominated regimes. Among the rest the majority of 
the developing nations have various forms of 
authoritarian governments, some of them parading 
as being native to the genius of the country or 
people which very often is a euphemism for tribal- 
ism. However all of them, Kings, Sultans, military 
rulers, chieftains of single party rule claim they are 
practising their own particular brand of democracy. 
The industrialised world both bourgeois democratic 
and Communist, does not attach importance to 
development of democracy in the developing world. 
Understandably the Communist countries do not 
believe in liberal democracy. The Western countries 
also find it easier to deal with authoritarian regimes 
than with democratic ones in the developing world. 
Their strategic interests are better served through 
authoritarian regimes. Unlike in the earlier periods 
in history today, there are two gigantic instrument- 
alities available to the super powers which give 
them a whole range of options in dealing with other 
developing nations between sending a protest note 
and landing the marines, as admirably explained by 
the former CIA director, William Colby. Narrow 
based, unrepresentative authoritarian regimes are 
far more vulnerable to manipulation through coer- 
clon, cajoling, and if necessary by elimination and 
replacement ofa ruler or a small ruling clique than 
a democratic setup where the decision-making on 
foreign and security policies is obtained on broad- 
based participation by the middle class and where 
replacement of the ruler or the ruling elite will not 
result in change of policy. Hence the preference 
for authoritarian regimes. 

In our neighbourhood it has been documented 
that replacement of civilian rule by General Ayub 
Khan in 1958 had the support of a super power. 
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Bhutto believed that his own overthrow was the 
final denouement of interventionism of a super 
. power. A study by Lawrence Lifshultz maintains 
that the overthrow and assassination of Mujibur 
Rahman was the result of interventionism of a 
super power. It is difficult to come across instances 
where superpower intervention has been in favour 
of restoration of democracy in any country. 

The climate in the developing world itself is also 
not in favour of sustaining democracy. Among the 
excolonial territories India is a unique instance of a 
country where the English education was introduced 
in the early nineteenth century, local self govern- 
ment in late nineteenth century, representative ‘ins- 

-titutions and form of government got internalised 
over a period of several decades, a middle class of 
significance developed and a liberation struggle of 
long enough duration took place for democratic and 
representative institutions to survive after the depar- 
ture of colonial rulers. In most of the other colo- 
nial countries the trend was towards reversion to 
authoritarian, tribal and monarchical forms of 
government and to renounce democratic form of 


government as: being unsuitable for the people. 


None of the leaders who have denounced demo- 
cratic form of Government as unsuitable has de- 
vised an alternative form of representative govern- 
ment in the develaping world. 
a pretext to perpetuate a personal or Junta rule. 
Every one of thosé rulers portray themselves as a 
prophet or an avatar and such denunciations of 
democracy is usually the starting point of a per- 
sonality cult. ; 

In this overall climate, the democratic govern- 
ment in a developing country is viewed as a threat 
by all its non-democratic neighbours. Very often 
rulers fall back upon religion as a protective barrier 
against democracy and hence the cry is that demo- 
cracy is not Islamic and those agitating for repre- 
sentative government are not christian but godless 
people. In this respect there is a vital difference 
between those who bring into politics revealed reli- 
gions and the Indian culture. Those who fall back 
upon ‘revealed religions and texts for political pur- 
poses hark back to a frozen past while Indian 
culture had always emphasised evolution and a 
cycle of events implying continuous change. Very 
often authdritarianism: and revivalism go together. 
As the spirit of secularism spreads even religions 
have come out in support.of democracy. Today the 
Christian church is in the forefront of the struggle 
for democracy in Latin America, Africa and else- 
where. 
and atavistic approach toireligion is exemplified by 
the international organisation of nations based on 
particular denomination: This again is’ a factor 
inhibiting democracy in the developing world. 

Democracy and representative government are 
products of industrial culture and are related to 
industrial mode of production. In the West, demo- 
cracy developed along with industrialisation and 
took firm roots when the nations became full fledged 
industrial states. In Europe industrialisation preced- 
ed democratisation and the attempts in the develop- 
ing world to have democracy and representative 
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It has been mostly 


The linkage between authoritaritarianism - 


form of Government before large scale industriali- 
sation is achieved, have by and large failed. Here 
again India is a unique case. India happens to be 
the second largest industrialised country among the 
developing nations and also the largest democracy. 
The expectation that decolonisation will unleash 
rapid industrialisation of the developing world has 
not been realised. . 

The controversies about North-South dialogue 
and the New International. Economic Order highlight 
that there is not much hope in near term of the 
indsutrialised world assisting meaningfully in the 
industrialisation of the developing countries. Earlier 
in the colonial era the colonial coutries were produc- 
ing agricultural commodities and exporting them 
to the industrialised world in return for manufactured 
goods. With enormous population explosion in the 
developing world consequent on the introduction of 
modern health technology and drop in death rates 
and modern techniques of agricultural production 
in the developed countries today the developing 
countries are food deficit and are dependant on the 
developed world to feed their populations. When 
the euphemistic term interdependance is used it only 
means’ that the developed world needs the energy 
resources and the rare minerals that lie buried in 
the territories of the developing countries. Other- 
wise the dependancy is all one way. India happens 
to be one of the small minority among developing 
nations which is in a position to reach self sufficiency 
in food. Fora very large number of developing 
countries food security is as much an issue as their 
national security. 

A very important and powerful tool in the hands 
of the industrialised world to keep the developing 
world in a state of permanent dependency is the 


linkage between the establishments of the developed 


countries and the elites of the developing countries. 
The jet transportation and the communication 
revolution have given to the elites of the developing 
world easy access to the affluent life style of the 
developed world. Besides the elites educate their 
children in the educational institutions of the deve- 
loped world. The military of most of the develop- 
ing countries are trained in the establishments of the 
developed countries. There is no study on the 
impact of this on the developing world. 

A significant percentage of the elite families of 
India have their children or close relatives settled in 
US and UK. This cannot be without influence on our 
perceptions and policies. In the turn of last century 
and early part of this century young men from deve- 
loping countries went to Europe for education and 
from among them emerged Gandhi, Nehru. Subhash 
Bose, Zhou-en-lai, Ho Chi Minh and others like 
them. In a sense they were the products of the 
nationalist, socialist and democratic ferment Europe 
was undergoing at that stage. Today US and Europe 
are undergoing no ferment. They are consumer 
oriented, democratised’ and stable welfare states 
where 12-14 percent unemployment is managed in a 
way there is no great social turbulence. Conse- 
quently while in the earlier days at least some 
among those who went for education to Western 
countries absorbed the revolutionary ideas and 
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values and came back to lead nationalist revolutions — 


the situation today is different. Those who are edu- 
cated in the’ West came back influenced by either 
consumerism of the West or ideas and values of post 
industrial democratic societies which are utopian for 
the developing world for quite some time to come. 


' The military men came back often to lead coups in 


h 


_ developing world. 


their respective developing countries. None of these 
influences is conducive to the growth of democracy 
or spirit of self reliance vital for democratic develop- 
ment in the developing world. 


The Cold War confrontation has further com- 
plicated the process of spread of democracy in the 
The two industrial blocs engaged 
in the cold war tend to place greater emphasis on 
their strategic interests than on their commitment 
to ideologies. With the result the Western 
democracies have supported authoritarian rulers in 
preference to democracies since democracies in 
developing countries have tended to be nonaligned 
while authoritarian rulers have been more obliging 


vis a vis the cold war policies of the West as a quid. 


pro quo for its support for sustaining the authori- 
tarian rule. ` 


While the Socialist bloc have assisted in basic 
industrialisation of countries like India and support- 
ed the national liberation wars yet they have no 
ideological stake in supporting liberal democracy in 
the developing world. Given the rivalry of the two 
super powers authoritarian rulers and forces have 
tried to play on against the other to seek support 
for their authoritarianism. Idi Amin was able to 
secure the Soviet support. Pol Pot regime is treated 
as legitimate by US and China. Since authoritarian 
rule is prevalent in a significant percentage of the 
developing world they are able to take advantage of 
the unexceptional principle of non-interventionism 
in domestic affairs of nations. But this principle is 
no bar to interventionism of superpowers who have 
powerful instrumentalities to operate covertly on 
the domestic structures and forces of a developing 
nation. . 

In the Cold War confrontation influencing the 
developing nations and shaping. local balances of 
‘power in one’s favour selective arms transfers by the 
superpowers play a crucial role. Authoritarian rulers 
of developing countries attempt to establish a secur- 
ity relationship with one or the other super power 
and make the support of the super power to the 
sustenance of their regimes an issue of super power 
credibility in the cold war. This is what the Shah 


' of Iran tried to do and failed. Today US defence 


secretary comes out in support of military regime in 
Pakistan against the democratic forces in that coun- 
try and there have been declarations that Iram 
would nat be allowed to happen in another West 
Asian country. 


Besides the Cold War ‘rivalry other important 
considerations in super power strategy towards 
developing nations are the resource availability and 
access to important communication links, staging 
facilities and advantageous locations for electronic 
intelligence collection. These are advantages which 
authoritarian rulers can exchange for super power 
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support. It is against all these heavy odds demo- 
cracy has to sprout and grow in developing coun- 
tries. Since ït is the organised working class and 
the middle class which become the fertile soil for 
democracy the present international power structure 
inhibits the industrialisation in the developing coun- 
tries. 


It is in this ovérall hostile international environ- 
ment the Indian democracy has to survive. Apart 
from this general hostile climate to growth of 
democracy in the developing world the immediate 
environment surrounding India has certain special 
negative features. Two of India’s neighbours were 
carved out of what for centuries had been an integ- 
rated civilisational area identified with the Indian 
culture and consequently have enormous national 
identity problems, This in turn sets them against 
India and makes them susceptible to external in- 
fluences. Their struggle to have a separate national 
identity compels them to maintain certain distance 
from India and a certain level of tension. India is a 
democracy surrounded by three military dictator- 
ships (Pakistan, Bangladesh and Burma), two 
monarchies, one communist state and one democracy. 
India is a secular state surrounded by nations with 
established state religions and a federal state 
surrounded by unitary states. India has developed 
multilingual autonomy for its states which is denied 
at least in three of the neighbouring states. There is 
therefore a basic dissonance between India and its 
neighbourhood. It is inevitable international forces 
and factors will act on this dissonance and since the 
global milieu is hostile tọ democracy „such inter- 
action will be adverse to India. 


An industrially developed and integrated India 
will be a weighty factor in the international system 
and will modify the international status quo inherit- . 
ed from Yalta decisions. At Yalta, China was 
accepted as a major international power and given 
a veto. The dispute in the subsequent years was 
not on the acceptance of China as a major power in 
the international system but on what kind of China. 
A Sino-Soviet combine was considered unaccept- 
able by the major operator of the international 
system, USA, but once China distanced itself from . 
the Soviet Union there was no difficulty in accept- 
ingit. This is not the case with India, India’s 
status as a power was always questioned. Even 
before India attained independence its integrity and 
unity were questioned by Churchill and many 
others. Even.as India was to become independent it 
was partitioned and.efforts were made to Balkanise 
it with the doctrine of lapse of paramountcy. If 
Balkanisation failed it was not for want of effort. ` 
Then came the speculation about the dangerous 
decade for India and whether Indian unity would 
be sustained in the post Nehru era. Others thought . 
that Famine 1975 should decimate India. 


This was succeeded by the thesis of Spring 
Thunder over India and prairie fire sweeping over 


it. General Ayub Khan thought in 1965 that it 


needed only a push and in 1971 General Yahya 
(Contd. on page 31) 








MEDIA 
Reflections on Namedia 


CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


[88 Namedia Conference (New Delhi, Decem- 
ber 9-12, 1983) the first such gathering of media 
personnel from Nonaligned countries meeting at 
non-official level — was a welcome development. 

It was a conference within á conference. It was 
a conference of media personnel (journalists of the 
print and audio-visual media) of nonaligned coun: 
tries; and within it a conference of Indian media 
personnel (largely print). u 

With its parliamentary” democracy and pluralistic 
society, mediamen of various hues were fully repre- 
sented in the large Indian delegation, special invitees 
and observers. That such a non-official group 
expressed varied opinions and held differing posi- 
tions, was not surprising. And, while the foreign 
visitors appreciated this, they found the Indian 
presence and participation overwhelming. 

For the first time after many long years, the 
Indian delegation represented ‘a cross-section, and 
presented the various viewpoints openly. . When the 
Indian: Federation of Working Journalists was 
founded in 1951, apart from dealing with the pro- 
blem of wages and working conditions, it sought 
to be a platform of professionals, and viewed 
the profession essentially as a public service 
with public interest as the dominant factor. All 
ideological hues were represented, and there was no 
attempt at exclusiveness — excepting on the trade 
‘inion basis of excluding those with proprietorial 
interest. Unfortunately, over the years the bread 
and butter questions predominated over professional 
issues, and ideological strains crept in, leading to 
the splits and splintering of the movement — a 
-common ethos of wider Indian polity. Namedia. 
succeeded in bringing most of the elements together, 
and for this alone its organisers and Chairman 
deserve to be congratulated. One hopes this will not 
prove to be an exception. . 

But the fact that people with so many different 
viewpoints, some of an ideological nature, came 
_ together on a nonofficial platform for the first time, 
meant that some of the discussions inevitably 
became - stereotyped and- a repetition of old 


positions. 


This was.nowhere more apparent than in the first’ 
- Commission which discussed the non-technological 


issues, and where the debate over ‘imbalances’ over- 
shadowed and monopolised attention, and there was 
a polarisation between those who swore by or strong- 
ly defended Western media and its concepts, and 
others who tended to view all the problems of imba- 
lances as due to a kind of ‘conspiracy’ of Western 
media and mediamen. Neither of these conform to 
reality, and much of the discussion tended to focus 


r 
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on one aspect of the ‘imbalance’ — the political 
aspects as enunciated in the Lusaka ‘Nonaligned 
Summit call for decolonisation of Information. 

Nonaligned governments have tended to trace the 

origin of, and the call for a New International 
Information and Communication Order (NIICO) or 
the New World Information and Communication 
Order (NWICO) to the Lusaka and Algiers summits, 
and the 1976 New Delhi meeting of Information 
Ministers that led to the formation of the Nonalign- 
ed Newspool, and other structures created for infor- 
mation exchanges among nonaligned countries. 
_ Butin fact the various ideas and concepts for 
changes in international information flows, some as 
old as the mass media themselves, coalesced together 
in the mid-70s to become the NITCO or NWICO.3 

Officially, the idea of ‘a new international order 
in information’ was introduced at the 1976 Tunis 
Symposium of Communication policies. 

But in the political sense, the demand for a new 
order in information, goes back to the era of coloni- 
al struggles for independence. Whether it was the 
nonviolent movement in India led by Mahatma 
Gandhi, or the revolutionary movements in other 
countries, the visceral force behind the struggle for 
independence and political power, was not a mere 
move to replace. White decision-makers from the 
metropolis by local Browns or Blacks. The fight for 
political power was the offshoot of the deep-seated 
urge of peoples everywhere for cultural indepen- 
dence as a reaction to the colonial Whiteman’s bur- 
dens and the racist cultural overtones of colonialism 
that saw non-white civilisations as inferior. 

Political .power ‘and Independence was sought, in 
the belief that with it all the economic and social 
ills would be cured — and there was even a naive 
belief that with political power other ills would 
vanish. In the first flush of independence and politi- 
cal power, governments and leaders in the newly 
liberated colonies thought that the economic well- 
being of their peoples, and cultural independence 
and equality, was inevitable and easy. Most of them 
failed to see that the scope for autonomous actions 
and decisions had been limited by the post-war 
Bretton Woods Order created by the victorious 
Allies. In fact all the new countries joined this 
Order, almost as one of their first acts of 
sovereignty. 

But by early 1960s, it began to be realised in the 
newly independent countries (most of whom had 
opted for nonalignment) that political independence 
did not ensure autonomous development — econo- 
mic, cultural and social. Also, the way Western 
media, and some mediamen who could not get over 
the fact of the end of colonialism, and of indepen- 
dence of the colonies, continued to adopt a sneering 
tone towards governments and leaders of the non- 
aligned world, created among the latter a feeling of 
resentment and anger. 

On the economic front — where most-of the 
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nonaligned and other developing countries had 
adopted the market approach (with even planning 
serving merely to create the infrastructures for a 
capitalist development path, and with western deve- 
lopment models and linear growth theories that 
inevitably saw the ‘developed’ at the superior and 
the ‘developing’ or ‘under-developed’ at an inferior 
or ‘lower’ stage of development), it was soon seen 
that the overall international environment ‘and 


power relationships was coming in the way of auto- — 


nomous development. 


This forced these countries through the 60s and ° 


upto 1973 to adopt a ‘reformist’ approach. But even 
in 1970, when the. UN General Assembly adopted 
the Second Intérnational Development Strategy, 
governments pledged themselves to create a ‘more 
just and rational world economic and social order 
in which equality of opportunity should be as much 
a prerogative of nations as of individuals within a 
nation’. And an essential part of the work during 
the Decade was seen ‘to consist of mobilisation of 
public opinion in both the developed and developing 
countries in support of the objectives and policies 
for the Decade...’. 

But by the time of the Algiers Nonaligned Summit 
in 1973 the reformist approach gave way to the 
demand for a “New International Economic Order’, 
and as part of it the need for ‘decolonisation of 
Information’. The Algiers Summit said in this con- 
nection “...developing countries should take con- 
certed action to ... reorganise existing communica- 
tion channels which are a legacy of the colonial past 
and have hampered free, direct and fast communi- 
cation between them”. aa 

Side by side with this Nonaligned thrust against 
the dominance of Information by the West, there 
was also the thrust from the East, again at official 


government level, and the efforts at UNESCO, to` 


correct these through the calls for defining the 
media role to’ support Peace and against War.and 
propaganda for War, and against racialism et al. 
But what really catalysed these forces into a broad 
movement for a New International or World Order 


(political, economic, social and cultural) was the’ 


realisation of the mid-1970s, of the failure and 
collapse of the post-war order, and with it or caus- 
ing it, the failures of the development models and 
strategies of the 1950s and 1960s. 

The failures of these models, whether rooted in 
the market theories of the West or the planned 
doctrines of the East, to solve the development 
problems of the Third World, and even more the 
srowing disparities not only between the ‘developed’ 
and the ‘developing’ but within the ‘developing’ 
world, and the .growing impoverishment and mar- 
ginalisation of the poor, led to fresh thinking among 
the development community. This was epitomised 
by the 1975 Dag Hammarskjold Report: “What 
‘Now: Another Development’’.? 

Instead of the top-down approaches of the West 


and the East, this saw development as essentially ` 


Man-centered — an endogenous, self-reliant and 
ecologically sound process for satisfaction of human 
needs, material and non-material. Information- 
and-Communication was identified as one of the 
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non-material needs, and to this extent the Dag - 
Hammarskjold Report went beyond the, parameters 

of the Information debate based on the 1949 Reso- 

lution on ‘Freedom of Information’ and the Uni- 

versal Declaration on Human Rights. 

The 1949 resolution itself was the outcome of the 
efforts of the two US newsagencies, the Associated 
Press of America and the United Press of America, 
to break the then news monopoly of the Reuters 
and Havas news cartels that had dominated the 
Information flow between the two World Wars. 
While the 1946 resolution viewed or atleast inter- 
preted Information rights as belonging to enter- 
prises and the media, following up on the views of 
Information and Communication Researchers, and 
the 1969 Montreal Conference’ of communication 
scholars, the Dag Hammarskjokd Report saw Com- 
munication as the right of the individual, and its 
satisfaction as one of the objectives of development. 

The Dag Hammarskjold Report came on the eve 
of the Seventh Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on NIEO, and the Third World Journalists 
Seminar held in New York at that time, took the 
issue one step forward in its call for ‘a new world 
information and communication structure’? Jt was 
this that catalysed the nonaligned demands for 
decolonisation of Information, and the demands 
from the East.on the role of the Mass Media against 
o and for Peace, and became the movement for 

IIO. 

Contrary to some current misconceptions, UN 
and UNESCO have always been involved in some 
of the disputes relating to Information, almost from 
their inception. These issues had even figured in 
the League of Nations. For a time, the debates 
inside UN and UNESCO were influenced by the 
‘free flow of information’ doctrine,. but this had 
come under challenge in these forums even by the 
mid-60s, long before the Third’ World articulated 
its demands for NIRO and NIJO. Even within the 
capitalist developed countries of the West, the. ‘free 
flow’ doctrine and its use by US to dominate In- 
formation flows had come under challenge. 

Many of the West Europeans were feeling ag- 
grieved that their views and positions, never got a 
fair play in being circulated ‘to other parts of the 
world, while they were fed a daily dose of what 
Washington, London or Paris thought or said. The 
news agencies “of the Nordics and other smaller 
West European countries, for example, came to- 
gether in the 60s in the form of a loose alliance for 
direct exchanges of information—foreshadowing the 
Nonaligned newspoo! concept. 

These never got very far — as is now largely the 
experience of the Nonaligned newspool —,because 
all these ignored the central issue of information 
that the Third World Journalists Seminar posed in 
1975: Is Information a social good or a mere com- 
modity, non-material though it be, but still a com- 
modity in trade as it seems to have become. In all 
the debates on Information at UN and UNESCO, 
much of the focus over the ‘imbalances’ issue has 
been with the dissatisfaction of governments on the 
political aspects. This was perhaps inevitable given 
the inter-governmental nature of these institutions. 


The dissatisfaction with the current ‘information’ 
‘flows and its consequences is not confi- 
ned to Third: World governments, even the spokes- 
men of the United States, which dominates thé mass 
information flows to the world, have their comp- 
laints,. In complaining about the ‘image’ of United. 
States perceived in Western Europe and the question 
of anti-Americanism’ there, Arthur F. Burns, the 
US Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany 
has referred to the impact on. West Europe of the 
assassinations of J.F. Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King,’ the Vietnam War, the civil 
rights turbulence, and the Watergate and says “‘... 
a torrent of books, articles and interviews by pro- 
minent Americans — novelists, philosophers, 
scientists, actors, singers, some of them, geniuses in 
their field but hardly experts in political science or 
international relations — fanned the flames with 
harsh criticisms of America that much of the Euro- 
pean Press and intellectual elite seized upon as 
-gospel truth. Add to this the fact that many Euro- 
peans acquire their knowledge about. America from 
television, which tends to concentrate on violence, 
` exploitation and bigotry. Some of these images are 
linked to reality, but they are by no means the full 
story of current America. Anyone who maintains 
the contrary is unware of the truth or contemptuous 
of it.” 

If one substitutes ‘America’ by the ‘Third World’, 
` and ‘Europeans’ by the ‘West’, the complaints of 
. Third World governments is not different, > ' 


The Western media, and the international Infor: 


mation flows that they spawned, originated as a 
public service, and an effort to provide Information 
to the masses that was kept secret by governments 
and the trading companies. 

With industrialisation, the media became com- 
mercial enterprises ‘selling’ information and making 
a profit of it through ‘advertisements’. In the post- 
war world, the main ‘market’ for information was 
the United States, and the collection, processing 


and dissemination of. Information was attuned to 


the needs of this market and of Western Europe. 
Even when the International News Agencies began 
providing information on their “regional wires to 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, it was mainly as a 
by-product,. recycling the information gathered and 
processed for the markets in the North. And in the 
last two decades, the Information system has become 
a part of tlie wider transnational system of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services, 

And with Information asa commodity for sale, 
it was inevitable that ‘exceptions’ made the News. 
Within a local community when the ‘exception’ is 
presented as the News, the community is aware of 
the daily norm, and hence’ is able to place the 
` ‘exception’ in the context of the ‘norm’ and gets 
a particular. image. But when News is purveyed 


nationally and internationally the ‘exception’ no ` 


longer serves the purpose of enabling the reader or 
the listener to form an accurate image of the norm 
or reality. a 
Life is acontinuum, and even interruptions 
. (whether of natural calamities or coups and revolu- 
tions et al) do not in reality affect the continuum — 
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except in the short, momentary time span. But 
when only the ‘exceptions’ are presented, and the 
life of a community or a country, is seen so to say 
through a graph of the ‘exceptions’, the image 
obtained by other communities and countries are 
lop-sided and often erroneous. 

There is also the problem of what constitutes 
‘news’ — apart from the theory ‘and practice of 
exceptions -— and ‘news values’, and whether there 
is or can be anything called ‘objective’, ‘responsible’ 
or ‘comprehensive’ criteria or coverage of news 
internationally. 

In 1977478, when the Western news media sought 
to counter charges of the Third World by claiming 
: to be ‘objective’, ‘responsible’ and ‘comprehensive’, 


they were challenged to. define their ‘news values’ 


-so that others, and their own readers, could judge 
them by their own definitions. 

At that time, this is what Gerald Long (then 
Managing Director of Reuters and now Murdoch’s 
manager of the London Times) had to say: “Jt is 
pointless to separate, in any society, what are called 
its news values and general values, national and 
international. The values which are called news 
values will have been formed by the various pro- 
cesses in the society that form values. It is the 
same process that moulds all values’’6, 

When ‘news’ is gathered, processed, and purveyed 
to a domestic market, whether from inside the country 
or outside, such a definition of ‘news’ and ‘news 
values’ may be enough - though even there may be 
the problem of ‘dissent’ or ‘general values’ of the 
society that might not be accepted by all in the 
society. But when ‘news’ is gathered and distri- 
buted internationally, such a definition involves 


_ other societies being subjected to ‘general values’ 


of the society or country where the news agency 
is based or has its nationals predominantly engaged 
in this task, and act as ‘gatekeepers’. 

These are some of the ‘basic problems of Infor- 
mation in today’s world, and one that has not been 
‘sufficiently addressed in International debates, and 
even less at Namedia. At one stage, UNESCO 


tried to get professionals to address these issues, but 


it was quickly given up under pressure from the 
United States, and the four transnational (western) 
newsagencies®, The issue of ‘news values’ was on 
the agenda of Namedia, but was barely touched. 

If Arthur Burns could complain about the ‘mis- 
conception’ of the United States in West Germany 
and its consequences, how much more legitimate 
are the complaints of the Third World about their 
image among their neighbours and other Third 
World countries, or in the Industrial North. 

And this is not merely a public relations exercise 
of governments, but has consequences in everyday 
life of trade and’ other international exchangés of 
goods and services in an increasingly interdependent 
world where Technology has outgrown the 18th or 
19th century concepts that still rule the thinking of 
men. 

A recent UNCTAD report on the problems of 
Third World countries and their consulting firms 
and other enterprises in successfully tendering for 
design and manufacture. of plant. and equipment 
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. ñotes that Third World firms are often eliminated 
at the very first stage of ‘pre-qualification’ where 
judgements are “often based on unwritten rules or 
psychological or cultural factors that do not neces- 
sarily have a logical foundation. The overall image 
of a country as a highly developed, progressive, 
sophisticated and forward looking, has clearly a 
positive background — effect on the judgement 
passed on a firm from that origin, that seeks pre- 
qualification. By the same token, the lack of such 
an image and even the lack of knowledge of the 
actual conditions, in a certain developing country, 
even when the submission is, highly favourable in 
itself, will negatively affect a contender from that 
country’’.? l 

Or take one of the cultural images of India in the 
West, of a backward people, dominated by the 
Hindu religion (with its caste and religious taboos) 
— the Cow and the Hindu taboo against beef. To 
a Western newsman (or a Islamic one for that 
matter) visiting India, the spectacle of very large 
bovine population and the refusal of the Hindu to 
eat it, is a bizarre exception that makes ‘news’. 
But the refusal of the Jews in Israel or of the 
Muslim in Islamic cultures to eat the ‘pork’ does 
not make ‘news’ simply because to the newsman 
brought up in Judaic-Christian cultures, the taboo 
against pork is not bizarre but part of the accepted 
culture. And with the image of the non-beef eating 
Hindu comes the image of a backward people. 

The nonaligned countries, in their Lusaka and 


Algiers summit decisions and calls for greater flow of . 


information among. themselves, have been largely 
concerned about the political effects of their not 
knowing directly each other’s viewpoints and the 
impact of Western news flows that deliberately or 
otherwise tend to play upon their differences and 
‘thus discourage their unity. 

From this perspective, the setting up of the 
newspool or other infrastructures for information 
exchanges, was not an illegitimate move. That the 
“Western governments, with their own infrastructures 
of information and communication, and their 
political and other organisations, do not need the 
mass média structures, is no argument. against the 
Third World efforts to learn directly about each 
other through mass media structures. To dub of 
dismiss the information flows of the ‘nonaligned’ 
news pool, or of the radio and TV exchanges, as 
merely official, misses the point. 

‘About 30 per cent of the international news flows 
of the western Transnational News agencies relate 
to sports, entertainment, show-business: arid 
personalities and the like. Much of the balance, of 
, political dnd economie information purvyed, origi- 
nate from official sources — only they are rewritten 
by the mediamen. Much of the news of the Third 
World in these agencies originate in.information 
from the Third World ‘national’ news agencies and 
media. They are rewritten by Western mediamen, 
often not even on the spot, and balanced with. so- 
called ‘backgrounding’ or contrary information (to 
that purveyed by. official sources). More often than 
not, the latter too are ‘official’.information, pro- 
vided by their diplomatic personnel in these 
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countries. oe | 

That the current information flows through the 
mass media are inadequate even in the Western 
world is seen in the enormous growth of the ‘news 
letters’. Incidentally, the media in England, and 


-services of newsagencies like Reuters and Havas, 


were predated by the newsletters of commercial 
houses from the capitals or distant lands. In the 
60s in USA, I.F. Stone’s Weekly was the most 
important, and one of the few of the news letters. 
During the Vietnam war, when in the beginning 
the major news organs ignored information avail- 
able to them, and purveyed the State Department or 
Pentagon ‘news’ and views of the war, I.F. Stone’s 
Weekly (which culled information from the Congres- 
sional. Record and North Vietnam Radio broad- 
casts, transcripts which were made available in 
Washington to the correspondents by the Foreign 
Broadcast monitoring service of the CIA) became a 
source of information for many. Its circulation 
ran into a few thousands. , Now in the USA alone, 
news letters providing information to their consti- 
tuents not available in the mass media, have 
mushroomed and their total circulation runs into 
some millions. To these millions, on the particular 
issues of interest to them, the mass media is insuffi- 
cient, and even not credible. l 

Judged on this plane alone, the issues of Infor- 
mation and Information flows are important, and 
cannot be dismissed or advanced in the stereotype 
way they have been handled in UNESCO, or as 
one involving credibility or otherwise of ‘Western’ 
media news vs official news from the Third World. 

But there are other wider issues of Information, 
arising from the central concerns of our day — the 
issue of Development (understood in its widest 
sense of political, economic, social and cultural 
development), and these are inextricably woven 
into the issue of Peace and Security. 

Whether on the issue of Development and Inter- 
national Economic Corporation, or on the issues of 
Peace and Security, — the post-war international 
consensus has collapsed. i 

On the economic front, after three decades of 
unparalleled Western economic growth, Develop- 
ment in its true sensẹ eludes the world. Industrial 
societies are suffering the consequences of maldeve- 
lopment, and the newly independent countries from 
greater under-development and impoverishment. In 
the East, West, and the South, established institu- 
tions and governments no longer have answers, nor 
are. they able to control and influence events. There 
is Increasing alienation of the masses’ from the 
rulers and the elites, and the growth of what is now 
being called ‘underground’ economies everywhere is 
just one manifestation of this phenomenon. ` 

There isa deep urge in people everywhere for 
Another Development and a fuller life, though 


people everywhere have only the vaguest ideas of 
what its constituent elements would be or should be. 


. The underpinnings of the present post-war order 
collapsed by 1971. In 1974-75, there was atleast a 
consensus that the world must search for a New 
Order, and that this should be brought into being 
through the process of dialogue and negotiations. 


w. 


_ 


But even this consensus is now.no more, and the 
socalled North-South dialogue has reached an 
impasse. The full employment and growth ‘and 
welfare state ideals have now been practically given 
up in the West, and there is resistance to the idea 
of incorporating Development as part of a new 
consensus to be forged. And the post-war concepts of 
multilateralism is increasingly giving way to bilater- 
alism and the Law of the Jungle. As Gamani Corea, 
Secretary-general of UNCTAD told UN General 
Assembly in November 1983, “The future of the 
North-South dialogue is being incresingly determined 
not so much in the Conference halls of Geneva or 
New York, but in the streets and squares, in the 
fields and in the mountains of the countries of the 
Third World”. 

In the area of Peace and Security, the post-war 
Order was based on the United Nations — an inter- 
national treaty whose elements override national 
laws. It was based on the concept of non-use of 
force or threat of force, equality and sovereignty of 
nations, and non-interference in internal affairs. 
True, from the beginning these were always breached 
by one side or another, but until recently, anyone 
breaching it atleast sought to seek legitimacy for it 
in the doctrine of ‘self-defence’. But recently even 
this fig leaf has been given up, as when President 
Reagan and the United States Congress, openly 
sanction or assert their right to intervene in other 
country’s affairs through covert activities carried out 
by CJA, or in the Grenada invasion. The Soviet 
Union for its part has also contributed to this state 
of affairs, through its interventions in Eastern 
Europe, and in Afghanistan, though purportedly at 
the instance of a regime in power. Information 
issues acquire a new. dimension in this global 
environment, and have to be addressed by mediamen 
and the public. l 

Information has always been seen as a hand- 
maiden of development, and ‘management’ of infor- 
mation as part of State policy. In the area of deve- 
lopment, its role has been as a tool of the top-down 
approach to development (whether in the market 
economies or centrally planned ones) where those at 
the top (im govérnments, and the giant enterprises, 
and the interlocked banking and trading systems) 
seek to promote a particular kind of development 
they have in mind. Whether it be in the ‘manage- 
ment’ of news and information in the West, or the 
socalled ‘control’ of information. in the East or the 
plea for ‘developmental’ information in the Third 
World. generically it is the same approach. ‘Deve- 
lopmental’ information to bring about ‘peoples 
participation’ is often no more than efforts to get 
the people to carry out development tasks based 
on some plans decided at the top, often on the basis 
of external inputs, plans and advices. 

It is essentially a neo-classical approach: people 
will respond to and ‘develop’ according to the 
information available to them. The structuralists, 
on the other hand, place no value on information, 
arguing that what prevents or inhibits ‘development’ 
is not adequacy or nature of Information, but the 
structural obstacles (class, social or other) that 
prevent people — individuals and communities from 
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using information to better themselves. 

But there is a middle ground. People cannot make 

use of information to advance themselves, because 
‘there are structural obstacles, within countries and 
in the international environment. The role of 
information and communication lies not only in 
providing the information that an individual or a 
community needs, but ina manner relevant to the 
needs and in an appropriate mode and Information 
that would both explain the structural obstacles and 
how to overcome them. 

This involves an active role of Information, of 
people as active communicators, with professional 
mediamen and the media merely facilitating this 
Communication. Even more, it involves new modes 
of communication or use of old modes. The media 
as at present constituted will not easily cater to 
these needs. 

This is the crux of the process and demand for 
Democratisation — whether of Information and 
Communication or of Development. And it goes 
beyond the forms and norms of democracy, the bal- 
lot box and the Jike, important though these are. It 
involves the right of people to decide about their 
Development, decision-making and control of In- 
formation and Communication by the people. These 
are difficult tasks, and can neither be addressed nor 
cured by governments or media enterprises and 
mediamen alone. 

“The Namedia conference, the first of its kind, 
-must serve as a precursor to similar endeavours”, the 
Declaration adopted at the conclusion of Namedia 
said.’ Similar endeavours will lead to fruitful results 

‘only if some of these basic issues are addressed. 
In the world of today, and in the foreseable future, 
Development is not going to come through old con- 
cepts of International Economic Cooperation. It 
will come only from the bottom-up, through a self- 
reliant process, national and collective internation- 
ally, and Information and Communication have a 
key role to play. It is this, and not dialogues in the 
UN forums that can bring about a New Order that 
humanity earns for. Dialogues and international 
agreements can only register and legitimise the 
reality on the ground, and at best serve as political 
pressure points towards this end. C] 


NOTES 
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rich Berwanger in ‘Towards a New World Information Order’ 
ed. Dieter Bielenstein and published by Friedrich-Ebert- 
Stiftung, Bonn, pp 19-48. 

Aliso, ‘The present Economic Order and Communication 
Order: Imbalances in the flow of values, ideas and informi- 
tion’. Chakravarthi Raghavan, in forth coming issuc of 
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2. Development Dialogue, 1975, Dag Hammarskjold Found- 
ation, Uppsala, Sweden. 

3. Development Dialogue, 1976:1, pp 106-109. 

å, International Herald Tribune, Jan 2, 1984, p 4. 

5. Gerald Long on News values and social values, cited in 
US and Debate on NWICO, Academy of Educational Deve- 


` lopment INC, Washington DC, p 4. 


6. See CC/FGP/Gatekeeper{/Doc. 3, UNESCO (available 
on request), Working Document by Chakravarthi Raghavan 
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When Motherhood becomes a Curse 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Byes Week.y (January 21) has 

published a report on.com- 
-pulsory ‘pregnancy tests’ for 
married women, doctors. These 
‘applicants to Lady Hardinge 
Hospital for posts of house 
surgeons and senior resident 
doctors (ad hoc appointments) 
are refused jobs if found preg- 
nant. The jobs are ona one-year 
contract consisting of two six- 
month terms. Married women 
applicants have to fill in a form 


giving details of their last ‘mens- ` 


trual period and attach the 
results of a urine test for preg- 
nancy. A woman who gets the 
job (meaning who isn’t pregnant) 
goes through the procedure again 
at the end of: six months. If preg- 
nant then she is “asked to leave 
or go in for an abortion”. The 
report says that the pregnancy 
test, was introduced in 1977 and 
continues to be enforced despite 
protests ‘and appeals to the 
authorities including the Prime 
Minister and the Health ministry. 
“Doctors who are unmarried or 
married but not pregnant are 
under constant pressure to remain 
so”, according to the report. The 
reason cited for the pregnancy 
bar.is to prevent doctors from 
taking maternity leave. 

The. attitude of the Lady 
Hardinge Hospital authorities is 
not surprising since it merely 
reflects the attitude of the estab- 
lishment in general, whether in 
the government or the private 
sector. 

The report of the Committee 


on the Status of Women had 
referred to discrimination against | 


-married nurses in the Army which 
neither recruits them nor provides 
maternity benefits to married 
nurses and women doctors. A 
DAVP ad in the Patriot (Jan- 
.uary 26; 1983) by Safdarjung 
Hospital, New Delhi, calls for 
applications for a six-month mid- 
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‘ting to women’s issues. 


wifery course -from “Indian 
nationals who are unmarried or 
widows without encumbrances”, 
encumbrances here obviously 
being a synonym for children. 
The feminist journal Manushi 


has also recorded instances of the’ 


anti-motherhood attitude of emp- 
loyers. Issue No. 8 (1981) has a 
survey of women primary school 
teachers of Delhi which quotes a 


teacher in a montessori school 


with over 60 branches in Delhi 
and suburbs. No sort of medical 
leave 1s allowed in the school and 
the teacher “reacts sharply to our 
query about maternity- leave”. 
This 1s because the minute the 


authorities come to know a 


teacher is pregnant, she is imme- 
diately made to resign. “This 
happens to every teacher, perma- 
nent or temporary. It happened 
to one who had been teaching 
there for eight years. There is no 


question of a pregnant teacher - 


retaining her job.” 

The survey also has this box 
item: The services of a teacher in 
a municipal corporation school 
were terminated on the charge 
that she had “deliberately con- 
cealed her pregnancy at the time 
of the appointment”. The Delhi 


High Court reinstated her saying © 


that pregnancy had no relevance 
to her appointment. ‘“‘The Court 
said she could have been denied 
her salary but she should not 


. have been dismissed!” 


Bomabay’s BUILD Document- 
ation Centre recently brought out 
a compilation of news items rela- 
The sec- 
tion on Employment has this 
item from the Hindustan Times 
(May 9, 1981): “Have your baby 
during the vacation” is the stand- 
ing order in Avinasalingam Col- 
lege of Home Science, Coimba- 
tore. A woman teacher of the 
college had to go in for an abor- 
tion because the delivery wouldn’t 


coincide with the vacation and 
the college would not grant her 
leave.” 

And, until they filed a writ 
petition in the Supreme Court in 
1981, Air India hostesses were 
being made to quit on their first 
pregnancy, a provision which was 
struck down as unconstitutional. 
The Court had remarked that 
“such a course of action is extre- 
mely detestable and abhorrent to 
the notions of civilised society. 
Apart from being grossly unethi- 
cal, it smacks of a deep-rooted 
sense of utter selfishness at the 
cost of all human values. Such a 
provision is therefore not only 
manifestly unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary but contains the quality 
of unfairness and exhibits naked 
despotism and is therefore viola- 
tive of Article 14.” (Article 14 
provides for equality before the 
law and equal protection to all 
in the enjoyment of personal] and 
civil rights.) 

It is significant that the aver- 
sion of employers to incurring 
the expense of maternity benefits 
is globally pervasive, especially if 
the official objective of the coun- 
try’s government is one of redu- 
cing population growth. The 
G.D. Khosia Committee on 
Family Planning has recommen- 
ded that no maternity leave 
should be given to working wo- 
men with more than two children. 
A report on a visit to India by a 
Yugoslavian women’s delegation 
(Patriot, January 2, 1984) re- 
marks on the parallels between 
conditions in the two countries. 
“Men are given preference in 
employment opportunities. The 
compulsory provision of mater- 
nity leave and additional bene- 
fits for employing married wo- 
men seems to be the discour- 
aging factor. Only those coun- 
tries which are dismayed by a 
steep fall in birth rate, and ac- 
tually want more babies to be 
born (like Soviet Russia and re- 
cently France) are offering 
incentives for maternity. This, 
however, only stresses further the 
fact that whether a pregnancy 
is ‘wanted’ or ‘unwanted’ depends 
less on the. desires of the woman 
concerned and more on what the 
state thinks is expedient. 

The anti - maternity - benefits 


2} 


attitude had reached grotesque 
proportions at one time in the 
USA. An article on ‘Feminism 
and the Woman Worker’ (Inter- 
national Socialist Review, March 
1974) points out that “the policy 
of treating pregnancy and child- 
birth differently from other 


temporary disabilities is almost 


universal. Almost all employers 
treat any time a woman takes 
off from work for reasons related 
to childbirth as unpaid leave.” 
The author refers to conditions 
laid down by some American 
employers by which female job 
applicants: had to take pregna- 
ncy tests before being hired. 
This was apparently such an 
accepted and unquestioned 
practice, before the women’s 
movement took up the protest, 
that a laboratory which carried 
out pregnancy tests was actually 
running an ad in major news- 


papers and magazines with copy’ 


which blatantly said: “Before the 
company hires her ... you should 
make sure she’s not pregnant. 
Make pregnancy testing a rou- 
tine part ‘of your pre-employment 


physical. And find the pregnant. 


a 


before your company gets invol- 
ved in costly training program- 
mes as well as health and’ sick- 
pay coverage.” 

The journal points out that 
lack of unionisation among 
women employees and apathy of 
male trade union leaders has 
resulted in continued exploita- 
tion on this score. The SC ruling 
in the Air India hostesses case 
had also cited several examples 


from US courts where women: 


employees had contested against 
unfair pregnancy clauses in em- 
ployment. 

In General Electric Company 
V. Martha Gilbert (1976), the 
dissenting opinion of three judges 


(which the SC supportéd as being . 


more reasonable and rational 
and applicable in the AI hostes- 
ses case) was that the employer's 
exclusion of pregnancy in disa- 
bility benefits amounted to 
“downgrading women’s role in 
the work force.” Placing ‘risk of 
absence caused by pregnancy in 
a Class by itself was described by 
the dissenting judges as discri- 
minatory on the basis of sex 
“since it was the capacity to be- 


„come pregnant which primarily 


differentiated the female. from 
the male.” 

Another instance ited by the. 
SC relates to two US Supreme 
Court rulings in 1974 and 1975 . 
which said that the practice by’ 
school authorities of compelling 
teachers to go on leave many 
months before the expected date . 
of confinement was discrimina- 
tory and “unduly penalises a 
female teacher for deciding to 
have a child’’. 
` It is significant that despite ` 
various court verdicts, employers 
in the US have not stopped their 
efforts to avoid spending on 
maternity benefits.. The ILO 
journal, Women at Work (1982, 
No. 2) gives the instance, of © 
Westinghouse V. Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers’ 
Union: “A lawsuit brought by 
the Electrical, Radio and Machine,” 
Workers’ Union six years ago 


against the Westinghouse Cor- 


poration finally resulted in a 
settlement that will provide more 
than US $ 300,000 in back pay, 
plus appropriate seniority and : 
retirement ee to present 
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and former female workers who 
had been discriminated against 


due to pregnancy. Several emp- 


loyees terminated because of 
_ pregnancy will also be entitled 
to reinstatement in their job. 

“The Westinghouse Company 
was charged with a series of 
policies which discriminated 
against pregnant employees. 
These included denial of seniority 
during maternity leave, health 
benefits and forced unpaid 
maternity leave after a certain 
time limit regardless of the emp- 
loyee’s desire and physical capa- 
city to work. Another discrimi- 
natory policy cited in the suit 
included rules which forced 
women to give the company 
written notice of pregnancy with- 
in the first five months. Failure 
to do so was considered to be 
grounds for dismissal.” - 

It has often been pointed out 
that protective legislation, includ- 
‘ ing laws relating to maternity 
benefits, have been a deterrent 
to the employment of women. 
Under the Maternity Benefits 
Act of 1961, a woman is entitled 
to six weeks paid leave before 
and six weeks after’ the baby’s 
birth provided she has been 
employed continuously for 160 
days. The easiest way to circum- 
vent this in many industries, 
including coal mines, plantations 
and factories is by employing 
the women on a perpetually 
‘casual’ basis ensuring periodic 
breaks in service which will 
successfully keep them out of the 
purview of this Act. Alterna- 
tively by manipulating the num- 
ber of employees, keeping: them 
below 50, it is possible for emp- 


loyers to wriggle out of this, 


provision. 

Although under the Act, an 
employee cannot be dismissed 
while on maternity leave, the 
law at present has no provision 
against dismissal during pre- 
gnancy. The plight of the LHH 
doctors is a direct outcome of 
this lacuna. 

It would be relevant to exa- 
mine the existing provisions in 
the Constitution which could be 
interpreted in favour of women 
employees being sacked on 
grounds of pregnancy. Since the 
pregnancy bar is blatantly dis- 
criminatory on grounds of sex 
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and consequently disadvantage- 
ous in matters of employment, 
the following Articles of the 
Constitution seem relevant: 
Article 39 states that the state 
shall in particular direct its 
policy towards securing the right 
to an adequate means of liveli- 
hood for both men and women. 
Article 42 states thatthe state 
shall make provisions for securing 
just and humane conditions of 
and work maternity relief. And 
Article 16 grants equality of op- 
portunity to men and women in 
matters both, of public employ- 
ment. Does an ‘abort or quit’ 
notice to married women doctors 
of a government hospital violate 
any or all of the above provisions? 

It is relevant to mention here 
that the National Plan of Action 
for Women prepared by the 
Union Department of Social 
Welfare (1975) presented a blue- 
print for acceptance by the gov- 
ernment, with 22 points, of which 
No. 13 reads: “The existing legis- 
lation in regard-to maternity 
benefits will be reviewed so that 
provisions unfavourable to the 
employment of women are amen- 
ded and coverage is extended to 
cover more categories of women 
workers.” A clause prohibiting 
dismissal during pregnancy is 
urgently called for. 

The UN Convention on Elimi- 
nation of All Forms of Discri- 
mination against Women, which 


entered into force in 1981, has. 


been signed but, not ratified by 
India. Article [1 of the Con- 
vention states that all: appro- 
priate measures shall be taken to 
prevent discrimination in the 
field of employment and this in- 
cludes (1f) “safeguarding of the 
function of reproduction.” To 
prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of marriage and 
maternity, appropriate measures 
should be taken (2a) “‘to prohibit 
dismissal on the grounds of preg- 
nancy and dismissal on the basis 
of marital status.” . 

The ILO Convention No 103, 
which cameinto effect in 1955, 
has so far not been ratified by 
India. The Convention aims at 
ensuring maternity protection to 
all employed women, with leave 
before and after confinement, 
cash and medical benefits, as well 
as nursing breaks. 


In her book Women Workers 
of India (1976), Vimal Ranadive 
has stressed that many women 
workers are either unaware of 
their rights to maternity benefits 
under the law, or they are intimi- 
dated on pain of dismissal not to 
Claim their lawful dues. However, 
in categories of women employees 
who are educated and aware of 
legal entitlements (like women 
doctors) the employers, as in the 
LHH case, resort to dismissal 
before maternity benefits fall due 
meaning ‘sack the woman in 
early pregnancy or don’t hire her 
at all’. An example is cited in 
“Women Workers of India’ of 
women employees in multi- 
national drug firms in Bombay 
(Roche, Glaxo, Pfizer etc) who 
were being sacked as soon as 
they got married so as to ‘get rid 
of them the moment they are 
likely to get pregnant’. The book 
does not mention the year, but 
reports that some of the girls 
went to the High Court which, 
however, ruled against them.. 
Subsequently, a number of mar- 
ried girls in these firms continued 
to work under their maiden 
names so as to retain their jobs. 

In the Eve’s Weekly report, one 
doctor is described as giving a 
‘false’ urine result and continu- 
ing to work during her preg- 
nancy. When her baby was due 
she applied for casual leave which 
was refused. She began bleeding 
during work in the ward, and mis- 
carried. She was in a critical con- 
dition but survived after a blood 
transfusion. And she lost her job. 

The ILO journal, Women at 
Work, regularly publishes judi- 
cial decisions across the world in 
cases relating to women’s rights, 
including maternity protection. It 
would be worthwhile for the 
women’s movement in this 


- country to monitor the happen- 


ings in this area so as guide 
women’s struggles on this and 
other issues. In the case of mater- 
nity benefits and protection, it 
is Clear that the ploys used by 
authorities vary according to the 
type of occupations and social 
groups to which the women 
employees belong. The only com- 
mon feature is the bias against 
motherhood which is viewed 
purely from the standpoint of the 
employer’s interest. QG 
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Non-Aligned Information Ministers’ Decisions 





On January 26-30, 1984, the Information Ministers of the Nonaligned Countries met at Jakarta 
and took some important decisions concerning information and Communication as also the signi- 
ficance of strengthening UNESCO. Here these documents are reproduced as these are of extreme 


relevance for the media personnel of. the Nonaligned and developing countries. 


Besides these, 


the Nonaligned. Information Ministers’ Conference adopted an omnibus Jakarta Declaration 


which will be reproduced in Mainstream later. 


—Editor 


+ 





Jakarta Appeal to the Mass Media 


[TH Conference of Ministers of Information of 
Nonaligned Countries held in Jakarta, Indonesia 
from January 26 to 30, 1984. 

Recalling the principles and objectives of the 
Nonaligned Movements and its efforts towards 
advancing just, equitable and democratic relations 
in the field of information and communication in 
the world; . 

Taking note of the important role of the Mass 
Media world wide in maintaining and strengthening 
peace and international understanding and pro- 
moting justice and equality, particularly in the 
current climate of political conflict and economic 
disorder in a world gripped by alpervasive sense of 
insecurity and vulnerability; 

Expressing satisfaction at the constantly expand- 
ing cooperation among the Mass Media of the 
Nonaligned Countries which contributes to the 
redressal of the existing inequalities and imbalances 
in the fields of information and communication and 
overcoming monopolies; 

Reiterating the need for continued united efforts 
and action in this sphere with 4 view to early 
implementation of the principles of the New Inter- 
national Information and Communication Order; 

Appreciating the expanding role of Nonaligned 
Countries News Agencies Pool (NANAP) and 
Broadcasting Organisations of the Nonaligned 
Countries (BONAC) and their significant contribu- 
tion towards a free, wider and better balanced 
dissemination of information; 

Recalling the Seventh Summit Conference of 
Heads of State or.Government of Nonaligned 
Countries held in New Delhi in March 1983 has 
expressed grave concern about the situation result- 
ing from the arms race and also from the world eco- 
nomic crisis, and expressing anxiety about the sharp 
deterioration in the present world environment; 

The Conference of Ministers of Information of 


Nonaligned Countries in actively seeking to provide 

a positive alternative to such a world situation 

appeals to the Mass Media all over the world; 
(i) to intensify their participation in inter- 
national efforts directed towards resisting the 
sharp polarisation of the world into hostile and 
armed camps in easing international tension in 
the cause of a just and lasting peace; 
(ii) to explore all possible avenues of more 
equitable international cooperation in the field 
of information and communication in order to 
build on the international consensus already 
achieved for the establishment of a New Inter- 
national Information and Communication Order; 
(iii) to promote collective self-reliance and 
mutual cooperation among the Nonaligned 
Countries, emphasising in this regard the pione- 
ering role of the Nonaligned Countries’ News 
Poo] (NANAP) and Broadcasting Organisation 
of the Nonaligned Countries (BONAC); 
(iv) to eschew tendentious reporting in all its 
manifestations and to desist from propagating 
materials, which directly or indirectly may prove 
detrimental or prejudicial to the interest of any 
member country of the Nonaligned Movement; 
(v) to stress that the Mass Media should respond | 
in a positive way to the unprecedented opportu- 
nites now available to them to influence the con- 
duct of international relations in order to open 
new vistas of progress for the world community; 
especially the Nonaligned and Developing Coun- 
tries; 
(vi) to strengthen their cooperation with the 
United Nations and‘other agencies within the 
U N System, particularly in the field of informa- 
tion and communication, so as to support the 
U N System as an instrument for lasting and 
universal progress, inspired by a nobility of 
purpose transcending our immediate concerns. 


Resolution in Support of the Role of UNESCO 


RECALLING the activities and systematic efforts 

promoted by the United Nations Organisation 
for Education, Science and Culture (UNESCO) to- 
wards realisation of a New International Informa- 


tion and Communication Order, 
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Noting that the aims and objectives of the 
Medium Term Plan (1984-1989) in the field of infor- 
mation and communication, -the Programme and 
Budget (1984-85), approved by consensus at the 
22nd General Conference of UNESCO and in parti- 


cular the Major Programme III (Communication in 
the Service of Man) are in accord with the needs 
and aspirations of the 
develop broader infrastructures and accelerate two- 
way information flow, 

Considering that these steps forward which have 
been initiated by.the Nonaligned countries in the 
struggle for decolonisation of information in inter- 
national relations are being opposed by certain 
vested interests, - 

Taking into account the recommendation “On the 
Defense of UNESCO and NIICO” adopted at the 
Vth Meeting of the Intergovernmental Council of 
the Nonaligned countries for coordination of Infor- 
mation and Mass-Media (Georgetown, Guyana, 
May 20-22, 1981), and other relevant recommen- 
dations and resolutions adopted at meetings of the 

IGC, 

Noting with concern that systematic attempts to 
discredit UNESCO and render it ineffective have 
been made for years with the purpose of obstructing 
the realisation of a New International Information 
and Communication Order, 


onaligned Movement to ` 


Believing that these threats against an inter- 
national organisation are unacceptable and against 
the objectives of development established by the 
Movement since the Algiers Summit Conference in 
1973 and the will of the international community as 
reflected in UNESCO, 

Convinced that the support for UNESCO’s univer- 
sality and its continued effectiveness accords with 
the principles and objectives of the movement, 


The Conference of the Ministers of Information 


_1. Expresses its solidarity with UNESCO and rejects 
firmly threats and pressures directed against the 
Organisation. 


2. Affirms the need to uphold the universal charac- 
ter of UNESCO. 


3. Expresses full support for and confidence in 
UNESCO’s Director General under whose direc- 
tion action programmes have been drawn up in 
full compliance with the mandate given by the 
organisation’s Member States. 


Resolution on News Agencies Pool of Non-aligned Countries 


RECALLING the Nonaligned summit’s apprecia- 
tion of the Pool as a system fora regular ex- 
change of news between these countries; 

Noting the Pool’s remarkable progress and its 
constant efforts at improving the quality of its news 
copy and to create conditions conducive to direct 
communication among its member agencies; 

Concerned by the lack of news agencies in some 
of the nonaligned countries and by the shortage of 
technical equipment in some agencies, which are 
thus prevented from taking effective part in the pool; 

Recognising the considerable efforts made by the 
Pool with regard to vocational training to improve 
the Pool’s news quality; 

Appeals to news agencies of the nonaligned coun- 
tries to workin unison to implement the Tunis 
Action Programme . as recommended by the Seventh 
Nonaligned Summit; 

Calls upon the Pool’s better endowed member 
agencies, in a spirit of cooperation and solidarity, 
to give their support to the less developed agencies 


of the Pool, in the form of technical or financial 
assistance; 

Calls upon Media and journalists of the member 
countries to make greater use of the news and infor- 
mation transmitted by the Pool as reaffirmation 
of their commitment to promote plurality of sources 
of information, objective and better understanding 
of each other-and collective self-reliance in general 
and particularly in the sphere of information; 

Appeals to member countries to set up an integ- 
rated communications network which is to be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of technical directors in Cairo 
in 1984 ia order to improve the Pool operations; 

Reaffirms the need to continue the programme 
of agency staff training as called for by the Tunis 
Action Programme and the need to work jointly 
within the framework of UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Programme for the Development of Com- 
mnication [IPDC) to secure assistance on a priority 
basis for the training programmes submitted by the 
Pool. 


Resolution on the Use of Radio as an Instrument of Hostile Propaganda against the 
Non-aligned Countries 


T# Conference of the Ministers of Informa- 

tion of the countries of the Nonaligned 
Movement, meeting in Jakarta from January 26-30, 
1984, 

Taking into account the principles which gave 
origin to the Movement, the international standards 
accepted in the field of communication and the pos- 
tulates of the New International Information Order, 

Considering that the Nonaligned countries have, 
since the éstablishment of their movement, high- 
‘lighted the principles of the struggle for peace, 
international ‘cooperation and equality among. 
nations together with the struggle against imperial- 
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ism, colonialism, neocolonialism, apartheid, zionism 
and against all forms of aggression, 

Taking into account that struggle for the New 
International Information and Communication 
order was originally and continues to be founded on 
the postulates and principles of the Nonaligned 
Movement, that it extends the right to the use of 
radio and television to all countries for the purposes 
of peace, international cooperation and of streng- 
thening the ties of friendship among peoples, with 
absolute respect for national information policies 
which preserve national sovereigdty and indepen- 
dence, 
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Considering that the use of radio as an instrument 
of hostile broadcast aggravate the international 
atmosphere, makes dialogue impossible and 
threatens to transform radio waves into a new area 
of dangerous confrontation with unpredictable con- 
sequences for world peace, _ 

Knowing the existence of a plan to set up a 
medium-wave radio station with the aim of broad- 
casting against Cuba and subverting the internal 
order of this nonaligned country which constitutes 
a dangerous precedent and one which could be used 
at a later date against any other member of the 
Movement, 

Considering the agreements and resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Conferences of Heads of State and 
Government based on the principles which gave life 
to the Nonaligned Movement: 

l. Deplores the use of radio as an instrument of 
hostile broadcast of one state against another 
whether members of the Nonaligned countries or 
otherwise as this constitutes an act contrary to 
the fundamental principles. of the movement, to 
the New International Information and Commu- 
nication order and in violation of international 


standard and rules in the broadcasting field as 
set down in the United Nations Chapter and 
international law; 

2. Considers the use of radio frequencies for 
hostile broadcast declared as the state policy of 
one country against another to be a gross pro- 
vocation and interference in the internal affairs 
of any country; 

3. Manifests that the plan being implemented to 
set up a radio station to broadcast against Cuba, 
under the name of the illustrious Cuban patriot 
Jose Marti, is an offence to the Cuban people 
ahd an inadmissable precedent with regard to 
international radio Communication; and 

4, Demands the immediate termination of any 
kind of radio broadcast directed against the 
national interest of another country whether 
member of the nonaligned movement or other- - 
wise and calls on all member states, the United 
Nations, UNESCO and other Governmental 
organisations to condemn such ‘an undertaking 
in violation of the principles of International 
Law and the standards established by the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union. 


Resolution on the Reduction of Communication Tariffs 


Tue Conference of the Ministers of Information 
A of the Nonaligned Countries, held in Jakarta, 
January 26-30, 1984, . 

In keeping with the Declaration of the Seventh 
Conference of the Heads of State or Government 
of Nonaligned Countries in New Delhi in 1983 
calling for the lowering of telecommunication tariffs, 
and in keeping with the resolutions and recommen- 
dations adopted by the Meetings of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Council (IGC) in Tunis in 1977, in 
Havana in 1978, in Lome in 1979, in Baghdad in 
1980, in Georgetown in 1981 and in Valletta in 1982, 

Resolved that member countries take urgent steps 
to implement in 1984 the reduction of telecommuni- 
cation tariffs and achieve more efficient and shared 
utilisation of telecommunication facilities and net- 
works, 5 

Recalling the recommendation of the meeting of 

„experts of UNESCO held in Paris in December, 1981, 
which considered feasible a DPBS tariff of US $ 200 
per month at each end for a 24-hour duplex tele- 
printer circuit and a concessional rate of US $ 1000 
for a full time telephone-type channel with provi- 
sion for further proportionate concessions for 
channels of shorter duration, ; 

|. Agreed that in order to stimulate the exchange 


of information among and activities of national - 


news and broadcast agencies of member states, 
and support to NANAP and BONAC, the reduc- 
tion of telecommunication tariffs should be made 
available, in the first instance, to member 
countries. nEs f 
2. Further agreed to propose a joint meeting of 
Ministers of Information and Ministers of Tele- 
communications of countries acting as’ redistri- 
bution centres of NANAP to workout practical 
proposals on tariffs. This meeting could follow 
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in Cairo the scheduled technical meeting of the 
Pool there in March in 1984 which is to discuss 
improved communication network for acceler- 
ated exchanges. 

3. Take note of UNESCO’s willingness to sup- 
port this initiative and coordinate it with 


UNESCO plans to convene in 1984 two regional 

meetings of Ministers of Information and Tele- 

communications in Manila and Dakar to dis- 

cuss problems of tariffs for print and electronic 
_ media. [] 
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U.S. Role in El Salvador 


much as 20 per cent of the total population, have 
been driven into exile. 

The problem, for Washington as much as for its 
Salvadoran proteges, is that even the resort to fascist 
terror on this scale.has failed to change the terms of 
the combat. Inside the country, recent FMLN gains 
point to a political base which is holding remarkably 
firm, and advancing. International hostility to the 
regime has further hardened. In US, opposition to 
Washington’s hand in the atrocities has developed 
on such a scale as to evoke comparison with the 
movement against the Vietnam War. On Capital 
Hill, there is mounting pressure for a negotiated 
settlement — a course of action advocated by the 
weight of international opinion. 

Such an outcome the Reagan Administration is 
pledged to resist at all costs. Seeking in El Salvador 
the military victory denied to US ten years ago in 
Indochina, it has so far regarded a diplomatic solu- 
tion to the civil war as tantamount to capitulation 
and defeat. 

Thus committed to seeing the popular challenge 
in El Salvador beaten back to the point of annthila- 
tion, the Reagan Administration can be expected to 
respond to recent military setbacks actively and on 
a number of fronts. 

To start with, it will step up the pressure on 
Congress to release more military aid to the dicta- 
torship. Playing on the known reluctance of Ameri- 
can Idgislators to appear “‘soft on communism,” 
especially in an election year, the Administratian is 
working hard to lay the blame for army reverses at 
the door of Congress. In the strongest statement 
of this view to date, Fred C. Ikle, a senior Pentagon 
official, in September charged Congress with “crip- 
pling” the military assistance programme and 
thereby denying the President the means to finish 
the job. In reality, the record of Congress over the 
past four years has, toa large extent, been one of 
delivering the goods — if with conditions attached 
and some background noise of reservation and 
scepticism. The two Houses recently approved a 
$ 64.8 million military aid package which, while 
falling short of the figure requested by the Adminis- 
tration, still represents an increase. 

Working against the Administration’s labours 
with Congress are, however, a number of factors, 
not the least of which is the character of Washing- 
ton’s “side? in El Salvador. The past few months 
have seen the death squads, with their distinctive 
modes of torture, multilation and dismemberment 
of victims, carry their grim work to a new level of 
intensity, ever seen by commanders of whose identity 
Washington can no longer feign ignorance with any 
credibility. Meanwhile, on duty, the armed forces —- 
including those units to have received the benefits 
of US training — continue to cut their swathe of 
- terror through the countryside. In early November, 
118 women, children and old men of San Nicolas, 
a village 30 miles north of the capital, fell prey to 
the US trained Atlacatl Brigade — the most recent- 
ly documented of a long line of army massacres 

At the level of rhetoric, the Reagan Administra- 


(from page 7) 
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tion has now found it prudent to dissociate itself 
from sucen actions, indeed to characterise the death 
squads as detrimenal to the war effort. Its actions, 
however, continue to beam a familiar message to its 
Salvadoran allies; that no matter the scale of the 
bloodshed, no matter the incidence of atrocities, US 
military aid will continnue. 

This was signalled by the recent presidential deci- 
sion to put an end to the certification procedure, 
through the application of which Congress has 
sought to keep the military provisioning of the 
regime under some kind of check. Putting his pocket 
veto to deft use, Ronald Reagan has rid himself of a 
task he had transformed inte a siupularly empty 
ritual; that of tertifying before Coagress every six 
months that — in the face of every objective indi- 
cator — the Salvadoran dictatorship had improved 
its human rights record. 

In El Salvador itself, the Reagan Administration 
will renew its efforts to inject impetus into the 
fighting. The ambitious new training progamme for 
Salvadoran troops which Washington launched last 
i on Honduran soil is expected to yield results 

ere, 

The Administration will, in addition, press for a 
greater role in the war by El Salvador’s neighbour- 
ing dictatorships. Since the closing year of the 
Carter Administration, a goal has been to forge the 
regimes of Guatamala, Honduras and El Salvador 
into an “iron triangle’ of counter-revolutionary 
activism, under American command. The revival in 
early October of the Central American Defence 
Council (CONDECA), a US-sponsored regional 
military pact of the 1960s, is an attempt to place 
such cooperation on a new footing — as well as to 
provide a “‘collective’’ face for Washington's inter- 
ventionist moves in the region. 

Beyond this, there are signs that the US might be 
edging closer to a direct military role. The Reagan 
Administration is currently seeking to double the 
number of military advisers in El Salvador and to 
authorise, for the first time, their presence at the 
front line. It has plans to establish a basic training 
camp for army recruits in the east of the country — 
a region of known FMLN strength where direct 
confrontation between US military and the revo- 
lutionary forces is to be expected, American domestic 
opinion, it seems, is being readied for a much higher 
military profile in the region. Senior Administra- 
tion officials have begun to speak of the need to 
position in Central America ‘“forward-deployed 
troops ... as in Korea of West Germany.” Already 
present, just off the Salvadoran stage, are thousands 
of US combat troops, on “routine” joint exercises 
with the Honduran army now anticipated to extend 
beyond their scheduled Fabruary deadline 

In the light of these developments, the Salvadoran 
Opposition now regards the arrival of American 
ground forces at some point in the coming year as 
as very much on the agenda. What seems highly 
improbable, given the strength of the challenge in 
El Salvador and the degree of opposition Washing- 
ton faces at home and abroad is the outcome in 
which the Reagan Administration has invested so 
heavily. (J 
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Oom OG January 1984. 
Consolidate Nationa! Integration and Unity 


On this day we renew the pledge we took to build Over-centralisation has given rise to regional 
a prosperous India. Our pledge was to ensure imbalances and growth of political authoritarianism 
economic and social justice to our people, in the country. Disparity between regions in the 
guarantee freedom of thought and expression and economic sphere has provided a fillip to the 
. equality of status. separatist, parochial and other reactionary forces. 
Fulfilment of these cherished goals and aspirations As a result, national unity and integration are 
demands our continuous effort. , gravely endangered. 
Along with political and legislative issues, economic 
and financial relations between the Centre and 
the States need immediate and careful reappraisal, | 


WN and restructuring. 
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entire country and pave the way towards a 
Pa better future. 
3 f Let us rededicate ourselves to the great task of 
E ` building a new India, 
> .Government of West Bengal 
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Nuclear Menace (Contd. from page 9) 


would naturally vary from country to country. The 
only other alternative available is to help one 
another, in a bid to enhance their collective self- 
reliance. This is commonly referred to as South- 
South Cooperation or ECDC (Economic Coopera- 
tion amongst Developing Countries). Strictly 
speaking, it can be no substitute for North-South 
Cooperation; but in the absence of response from 
the North, it is obvious that the South can only look 
within itself. 

It is here that I see some bright prospects of 
India playing a larger and more useful role. We 
already have several schemes like ITEC etc but I am 
looking beyond the existing framework. If — and I 
agree that this is a big IF — a few priorities of the 
developing countries could be identified and realistic 
targets of achievement envisaged, it should not be 
impossible to achieve them, given the spirit of 
cooperation and determination for survival. 

Many developing countries are in the grip of a 
food crisis. They imported tractors for agriculture 
on a large scale, perhaps when oil was cheap, but 
after the crunch, the ploughing machines came to a 
grinding halt. Even where they worked, farming 
became grossly uneconomic; lands fell fallow and 
countries which were once well off in food produc- 
tion became chronic importers. Hunger tended to 
drive them under the protective wings of the 
Annadatas, overtly or covertly; where this was not 
accepted, the country presumably remained hungry. 
Take industry. Some countries imported huge and 
over-sophisticated machinery from highly industria- 
lised countries because of various incentives and 
motivations — attractive “‘packages’’ of aid, the 
glitter of the modern, preferences ingrained in the 
minds of bureaucratic advisers, etc. As a result, the 
models of development chosen proved to be inappro- 
priate, unaffordable in the long run and resulted in 
a complete waste of two or more precious decades 
in the life of the country. There is an onslaught of 
consumerism from affluent countries threatening to 
plant perverted priorities in the developmental 
process. The situation is altogether disturbing. 

This is where India and Indian planners and 
experts can be of immense service. They can give 
a new meaning and content to economic coopera- 


tion. One of our top agricultural experts told me 
that he can line up several hundred agricultural] 
experts of India who would be willing to work in 
developing countries purely as missionaries. They 
will not seek careers or extension of careers, but do 
their bit just for the joy and satisfaction of it. On 
the other side, two Heads of Government from 
developing countries who had attended the recent 
Commonwealth Summit also told me that after 
witnessing the Trade Fairin New Delhi they have 
decided to reorient their industrialisation programme 


- to bring it in tune with the Indian experience. These 


are some straws in the wind. Evenin the absence 
of liquidity allround, the human wealth available in 
the developing countries can still accomplish the 
miracle. And the developed countries could them- 
selves come to us more tangibly, the moment they 
see that we may do without them. But that is a 
different matter matter. 

My plea is that there should be greater emphasis 
on the problems and requirements of the developing 
world, and on makinga new life possible for the 
neediest within the developing countries, in devising 
our educational patterns for the next 15 years. 

This would apply particularly to technology 
which in developing countries, would have to 
combine both technical and human parameters. 
Bulk technology is easy, because it means multi- 
plication by macro mechanisation. But to devise 
technology which will make life and work easier but 
will not add to unemployment is the real challenge 
of today’s R & D in populous countries. In some 
cases, primitivism is being advocated inthe name 
of maintaining employment. Thus we are alternat- 
ing between social misery engendered by machine- 
made unemployment on the one hand and a stub- 
born adherence to the tools and methods of a long 
bygone age on the other. Iam sure that constant 
interaction between India and other developing 
countries on the various implications of these basic 
problems would yield healthy results and carry 
forward the cause of cooperation in a meaningful 
manner. And in this process, we would be enhancing 
the surviving power of the developing world, ena- 
bling it to retain its independence against blandish- 
ments aimed at a global Yalta. We would, in effect, 
be continuing man’s struggle for freedom ina diffe- 


rent and much more difficult context. [|] 
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UNIDO Bio-tech Centre 
(Contd. from page 10) 


development it is entrusted with 
to co-ordinate and promote. It 
is manned with scientists and 
technocrats of vision. 

Besides, the 15th International 
Congress of Genetics, held in 
New Delhi, in December last 
year, created enormous enthu- 
siasm on the subject among 
scientists, policy-makers and the 
lay public. The plea for greater 
investment in this area of science 
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is because its holds a bunch of 
keys for opening realms of 
knowledge and techniques for 
improving life conditions on 
earth. The breakthroughs in 
genetic engineering promise many 
new vistas of solving problems 
like hunger, disease, population 
explosion and environmental 
degradation. Yet, indiscreetly 
and without basic safety norms, 
bio-technology could distort the 
life systems on earth. 

Frontier sciences like atomic 
energy, electronics and genetics 


cannot be put to balanced use 
for human good unless the politi- 
cal and administrative wings of 
societies respond to their enor- 
mous possibilities and beware of 
the dangers inherent in them. 

At the present juncture of 
human history, more than ever 
before, the need for societies as 
a whole educating themselves 
about the basic laws of nature is 
the greatest. The question is, 
how to bring about such a 
scientific temper among the vast 
public? O 
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cs DEVELOPMENT 
iS SUPREME 


In just seventeen years, Haryana has travelled a long way. From a backward tract, deficient in resources and food- 
grains, it has today established itself as one of the foremost states of the Indian Union. The last five years have witnessed 
further consolidation of the gains of the green revolution. The State has witnessed a communications revolution by connecting 
every village with a metalled road, and also an industrial transformation resulting in a manifold increase in industrial pro- 
duction, exports and employment opportunities in towns and villages. This has been achieved through a vigorous pursuit of 
progressive policies under the able and dynamic leadership of our Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi. The 20-Point Pro- 
gramme has guided our development schemes. Industrial and communal harmony, excellent law and order, a responsive 
administration, strengthening of democratic institutions and a continual contact with the people and assessment of their 
aspirations has resulted in a massive support of the people for the policies and programmes of the Government. The people 
of the State have decisively opted for development and progressive programmes, and have thrown overboard the hollow 
platforms of casteism, communalism and cynicism. Development and progress have established their supremacy. 


* Adoption of progressive farming techniques like improved agricultural implements, 
balanced application of fertilisers coupled with the extension of irrigation facilities 
have raised the farm yield from 26 Jakh tonnes in 1966 to 66 lakh tonnes. 

* Lining of 3,250 watercourses has saved 1050 cusecs of water. [t will irrigate addi- 
tional area of about 1.15 lakh hectares yielding 2.30 lakh tonnes of foodgrains of the 
value of Rs 45 crore per annum. 

* A network cf Rs 5,838 Fair Price Shops meets the daily requirement of essential 
commodities of people in towns and villages. 

* Potable piped water has been provided to half the problem villages of the State. 

+ Incentives like 15 per cent subsidy on units established in industrially backward 
areas, sales tax concession without ceiling on investment and exemption from octroi 
duty coupled with an ideal industrial climate make Haryana a number one choice 
for entrepreneurs. 

* Industrial exports have gone up to Rs 152 crore per annum as compared to Rs 4.5 
crores in 1966, 

* The number of small scale industrial units has risen to 44,000 as against merely 
4,500 in 1966. The increase has been nearly 100 per cent in the last five years. 

* 86 hospitals, 90 primary health centres, 240 dispensaries, 41 subsidiary health centres 
ae 1,115 sub-centres provide health care to rural and urban population at their 

oorstep. 

* Over ten lakh passengers travel daily by Haryana Roadways buses which have regis- 
tered a six fold increase since Haryana came into being. 

* Over nine crore trees have been planted till now against a target of ten crore trees during the current year. 





Happiness of every individual has been the guiding principle of our endeavour. Our efforts are directed towards attain- 
ing speedier socio-economic development. Imbued with the spirit of service to the people and alive to their aspirations, the 
Government is resolved to move ahead with determination to achieve the objective. Let us rededicate ourselves for the 
fulfilment of this gigantic and sacred task of nation building. By harnessing all available resources and with unflinching 
support from all sections of society, we are determined to usher an era of unprecedented cheer and prosperity. 
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PRDH Bhajan Lal 
Chief Minister, Haryana 


Safeguarding the Republic 
(Contd. from page 14) ` 


Khan thought that India would be helpless against 
his demographic aggression with 10 million refugees 
across the border. The 1970s saw- the breakdown 
of the national consensus and declaration of emer- 
gency. Ifat that time the country escaped inter- 
Nentionism it was partly because the United States 
was still recovering from the Vietnam and Watergate 
traumas and partly because an apolitical and 
adequately powerful Indian Army stood guard 
allowing the political processes to work themselves 
out. 


Meanwhile India’s impact on the international 
system was being felt. In 1971 India brought into 
being the eighth most populous nation of the world 
against the strenuous opposition of US and China 
and reluctance of the Soviet Union. 1974 saw the 
Pokharan nuclear test. A few years later came the 
launching of space satellite using an indigenous 
space vehicle and a little later the establishment of 
the Antartic station. The Indian Government had 
five orderly democratic transfers of power. Historic- 
ally assesSed objectively no other developing country 
can rival this record. 


But this record has not attenuated the dissonance 
between India and its environment. If anything 
this has engendered a feeling of sibling rivalry and 
hostility towards this country among its neighbours 
and exacerbated their fears ‘that India might act 
towards them as other big powers had acted towards 
their neighbours. The national integration pro- 
cess completed with the merger of Sikkim, a non- 
sovereign territory was twisted to create suspicions 
about India’s intentions towards other neighbours 
which are sovereiga members of the UN. The second 
cold war with its focus on the Indian Ocean area 
and the rise of Islamic fundamentalism are; further 
complicating factors interacting with India’s 
environment. India is also regarded as a legitimiser 
of the Soviet Union’s relationship with the develop- 
ing world and a successful model of Soviet industrial 
and defence aid. 


The subcontinent is surrounded on all sides by 
regions which spend far more on defence. West 
countries incur half the defence expenditure of the 
developing world. Southeast Asia too is a relatively 
high spending area on defence. To the north 
China is modernising its defence. The Soviet Union 
to the north and US withits Rapid Deployment 
Force infrastructure are manouevring to optimise 
their advantages. A constituent nation of the 
subcontinent Pakistan is within the jurisdiction of 
US Rapid Deployment Force. The Soviet forces 
are in Afghanistan and US is supplying arms 
to the insurgents through Pakistan to tie down the 
Soviet forces. The Persian Gulf area is highly 

. volatile and the Rapid Deployment Force ts intended 
to deal with possible domestic unrest in the littoral 
countries of the Gulf. Iran is seen as a destabilising 
factor in the area and there are grave uncertainties 
about the likely course of developments in the post 
Khomeini Iran. The Gulf area has been declared 
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an area of vital interest to US to be defended 
by force if necessary. Pakistan is reported to have 
30,000 troops in West Asian countries. There are 
various reports and speculations about likely 
involvements of Pakistan in such scenarious and 
consequent stakes of US in Pakistan. 


The US capability to intervene in any situation 
in the subcontinent is very much more than it was 
in 1971 when USS Enterprise was despatched. A 
US Carrier task force is permanently stationed in 
the Arabian Sea. Thirteen Ships with prepositioned 
equipment are available off Diego Garcia which 
has been expanded to operate B-52 bombers. The 
US has facilities to operate from in Mombasa in 
Kenya, in Berbera in Somalia, in Ras Banas in 
Egypt, and in Masirah in Oman. Thereis also an 
four ship force in the Persian Gulf. 


An Indian Ocean satellite with capability to 
gather information about Indian troop movements 
is in position. Now Jack Anderson, the noted US 
Columnist reveals that there is an agreement to 
operate US aircraft from Pakistani air bases in 
certain contingencies and to share intelligence. 
More than the supply of sophisticated US equip- 
ment to Pakistan the worrisome issue is the nature 
of US-Pakistan relationship. 


No doubt the Soviet capabilities in the region in 
competition with that of US is likely to contribute 
to increase tension. However it has to be borne 
in mind that this area is the Soviet Union’s back- 
yard and is half way around the globe for US. 
From the point of view of India currently the 
chances of Soviet power being used against the 
Indian interests appear to be lower than its being 
used in a countervailing role in support of India 
vis-a-vis US. . The chances of US Congress approv- 
ing commitment of US forces against India are 
next to negligible but the use of US forces to 
countervail India against Pakistan cannot altogether 
be ruled out. There are also possibilities of intel- 
ligence sharing and some resupply operations in 
case Pakistan gets involved in hostilities vis a vis 
India. Similarly with 30,000 Pakistani troops in 
West Asia and their having access to the sophisti- 
cated equipment there and there being commonality 
between the equipment in those countries and in 
Pakistan the possibility of the transfer of such 
equipment on short notice will have to be taken 
into account. It is in this context the strengthening 
of Pakistani naval capability with Harpoon mis- 
siles and refurbished Gearing class destroyers are 
of relevance to the Indian defence planner. They 
cannot be explained in terms of any defensive 
requirement of Pakistan vis a vis the Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan. 


Western strategists and some people in our own 
country usually cite the ratio of Indian and Pakistan 
forces to discount the possibility of Pakistan initiat- 
ing a conflict. Ifone were to take into account 
the Indian defence commitments on the northern 
border and in north east the Indian margin of supe- 
riority over Pakistani forces deployed on the Indian 
border is only marginal and is much smaller than 
what it was in 1971 or 1965 when the larger supe- 
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riority of India did not prevent a war from breaking 
out. 

Secondly, if smaller forces were not to attack 
larger forces perhaps majority of wars in history 
‘ would not have taken place. The German Army 
which invaded and defeated France in 1940 and 
which invaded and occupied a large portion of 
European Russia in 1941-42 was smaller than the 
forces they defeated. The Japanese when they 
attacked Pearl Harbour knew that their resources to 
fight the US was proportionately meagre and inade- 
quate. Yet these wars were started in the expecta- 
tion of the initiators that surprise, superior general- 
ship and tactical weapon superiority in some cases 
would give them victory or at least place them in a 
position of negotiating advantage. Pakistanis have 
written that similar was the calculation of General 
Ayub Khan in 1965. The bean counting approach 
is derived from the nuclear strategy of deterrence 
and is inapplicable to conventional war. These are 
factors which should cause concern to any responsi- 
ble Indian leadership. 


Another question raised is whether the Pakistanis 


would be aggressive vis a vis India with the Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan. Probably not. But the entire 
world including India wants USSR to leave Afghani- 
stan and there are no proposal that when the Soviet 
troops leave Afghanistan, Pakistan will reduce its 
forces and send back its armaments to US. Further 
the Soviet presence in Afghanistan complicates the 
issue by involving the US in Pakistan in a large way 
and as Agha Shahi has explained any attack on 
Pakistan by USSR will make it a direct super power 
confrontation. That is the meaning of the term ‘the 
frontline state’. 

The crux of the problem is Pakistan is ruled by a 
military junta which even according to the most 
sympathetic Western observers, is universally hated 
in that country among at least the articulate section 
of the population. The Junta does not any longer 
talk of restoring a civilian government under 1973 
constitution but an Islamic system. The only system 
of Government known in Islam is sultanate. While 
it is possible in 20th century to rule a people without 
their consent (and, this happens in majority of the 
countries of the world) it is not possible to do so 
without large scale repression which in turn engen- 
ders instability, makes a country vulnerable to 
external intervention, and results in an extreme 
sense of insecurity for the ruling Junta. This situa- 
tion all along our Western border has its impact on 
our security. 


We have not exactly the same but somewhat 
analogous situation to the East in Bangladesh. 
There is today:instability in Sri Lanka and northern 
Burma has had a continuous history of insurgency 
for well over thirty eight years. While the discontent 
in Tibet is perhaps well under control one cannot 
be certain about what could happen in China in the 
post Deng period. On this issue even the Americans 
have their anxiety. In other words we are surroun- 
ded on all sides by current and potential instability 
and within our own country we have problems of 
Assam, Punjab and some north eastern states. The 
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linkage between the problem of Assam and its ex- 
ternal ‘origin in terms of influx from Bangladesh is 
too well known to need further elaboration. In the 
case of Punjab at least some of the vocal protago- 
nists of Khalistan and Sikh extremism and separa- 
tism are to be found among the Sikh population of 
Western Europe and North America. 

There have been some speculation of their con- 
nections with outward going drug trade and inwar 
flowing arms. The external origin of arms and ideo- 
logy in the northeast are also well known. Earlier 
the international trend of fragmentation of deve- 
loping world in terras of micro and mini states 
which would give a great degree of manipulability 
and intervention capability to major industrial 
powers was referred to. It there can be sovereign 
members of UN with populations of 25,000 every 
mohalla chieftain could dream of his place in the 
UN General Assembly. Naga, Mizo and Manipur 
insurgents, Chogyal and others partly derived their 
inspiration from this international trend. 

Besides these factors with their external origins 
and inspirations impacting on our security there is 
the internal. problem of violence in terms of com- 
munal and caste clashes, political agitations on 
various grounds and activities of organised crime 
and certain sections of labour. Some academicians 
feel that with rising political consciousness, persist- 
ing poverty, growing linkages between money and 
politics and caste and religion forming primary com- 
munication links for social and political mobilisa- 
tion the increase in violence in the country is inevit- 
able. This aspect needs to be assessed objectively. 
There is no doubt agitations have become an integ- 
ral part of our politics and in most of the cases 
agitations lead to violence. As developmental and 
political processes reach down to rural areas violent 
clashes arising out of agitational approach to poli- 
tics arise out of rivalries in securing develop- 
mental and political benefits for particular commu- 
nities, especially because these processes, fruits of 
democracy, tend to upset the traditional hierarchical 
structural relationships in the rural areas. 

In the present political climate agitational politics 
with consequent violence, has taken the place of 
constructive work during the time of the liberation 
struggle as the main instrument .to build up one’s 
leadership and to mobilise support of sections of 
population. Bus burning has become a major 
decision producing technique. The reasons for rise 
in agitational politics though there are many others 
can be categorised into two major ones. Firstly this 
is considered the most effective way of.capturing 
headlines and having animpact on public opinion. 
Secondly the administration is unable to anticipate 
and act effectively in time to defuse tensions. Both 
these categories of causes can be related to the pro- 


cess of mass democratisation. 


In Europe. and North America the process of. 
industrialisation was accompanied by great deal of 
repression. In those countries at the time of indus- 
trialisation the population to resources ratio was 
more favourable than it is at present in India and 
the population growth rates too were lower because 
of higher death rates. The process of democratisa- 


tion was gradual and during the period of industrial- 
isation, power vested in the hands of land owning 
and industrialist oligarchies. The enlightened lab- 
our laws of today were not there. The United States 
had slavery upto 1865 and thereafter the blacks were 
‘second class citizens subject to various discrimi- 
nations till middie fifties. Industrialisation, demo- 
cratisation and elimination of poverty in India are 
being undertaken in far more difficult conditions 
than those obtained in Europe and North America 
when they undertook the transformation to indus- 
trialised societies. 

Rapid abolition of poverty and redistribution of 
income have been carried out only by the Marxist 
states—the most notable examples being the Soviet 
Union and China. But such transformation also 
necessitated massive repression involving millions 
of deaths and maintenance of an authoritarian and 
highly bureaucratised state. These states were es- 
tablished in the wake of world wars in countries 
which have had no experience of democratic form 
of Government. It is difficult to envisage at this 
stage the majority of the Indian people exercising 
their option in favour of one party Marxist state. 
The working class in India is now so much used to 
economistic approach and is above the poverty line 
and consequently any attempt at redistribution of 
poverty will meet with enormous resistance from 
them. The Indian approach to organised labour 
has ensured that it will not be an instfument of 
revolution. There is no doubt a very large unor- 
ganised sector of rural labour which is below the 
poverty line. The moment it gets organised in all 
probability the Indian system will cooptit into the 
system. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
foresee the Marxist model being adopted in India. 

There is no alternative to industrialisation to 
eliminate poverty and this is bound to be a time 
consuming process. The process could be acceler- 
ated by better planning, greater’ efficiency in ad- 
ministration, lesser corruption in politics and burea- 
ucracy and directed purposeful politicisation of the 
society at grass roots level and some restraint on the 
rapacity of consumption oriented top elite. Even 
then it will take time and cannot be achieved for 
several decades to come. Meanwhile the republic 
has to be guarded and the travails of democratis- 
ation being out of phase with industrialisation, in- 
come generation and speed of maturation and skill 
acquisition by the society have to be put up with. 
This period is likely to be marked by violence. The 
choice before the country is application of concen- 
trated dose of massive violence to bring about 
forcible income distribution which in effect means 
distribution of poverty or put up with lesser inten- 
sity of violence over a prolonged period to build up 
a poverty free society. Historically no society has 
been able to transform itself from the agrarian 
stage to industrialised stage without violence unless 
the country happens to be floating on oil. Even 
in such cases poverty may be eliminated but not 
tepression. . 

Today India consists of two layers. Some 40 or 
50 per cent are said to be above poverty line. That 
means a partially industrialised state with people 
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above poverty line of the size 280 to 350 million 
people has been developed over the last forty years. 
Below that is another layer of some 350-400 million 
people in poverty. By all historical accounts of 
nation building except the case of China the first is 
aremarkable achievement. One has to look there- 
fore at how we shall expand the top layer and 
shrink the bottom layer. Will people of this coun- 
try accept a diktat of onechild family and trans- 
formation of the society to one in which there is 
no need for words uncles, aunts and cousins? One 
has to only pose the question to know the answer 
that it is not likely to be accepted in this country. 

Democratisation of an agricultural and develop- 
ing country by introduction of adult franchise has 
resulted in political power being diffused to large 
segments of the population. In this respect the fact 
that India is in one sense semi industrialised country 
of around 300 million people above poverty line 
is significant. The voting percentage in this country 
in elections is higher than many industrialised demo- 
cracies. All these factors have contributed to poli- 
tical, economic and social management of the 
country getting into the hands of vast number of 
people who are yet to acquire necessary skills and 
values. Once we have opted for democracy this is 
inevitable and also necessary. There is no way a 
child can learn to walk and then run except through 
first stumbling in the process. The corrupt and 
inefficient politicians and bureaucracy are part of a 
developing society’s learning process. Many of the 
industrialised countries took time in effecting the 
diffusion of power from aristocracy and upper 
middle class to lower middle class and labour class 
and even that process was not violence free. 

India has to learn to adjust itself to the limita- 
tions in the capabilities, skills and value preferences 
of politicians and bureaucracy at all levels for at 
least next couple of generations. This in turn 
imposes collateral limitations also on the skills and 
performance of our technocracy, media and aca- 
demia. One can see this limitation in the way in 
which politica] leaders are invited in this country to 
inaugurate conferences in carnatic music or on 
particle physics where they deliver speeches written 
by section officers and are applauded by the very 
academics and technocrats who normally revile the 
bureaucracy or the way in which pages of our news- 
papers are covered by reports on the banalties 
uttered by political leaders of various parties day in 
and day out. 

The next two generations will face a period of 
vulnerability for the Republic as the last two have 
been. We were able to get through that difficulty 
period mainly on the basis of the momentum genc- 
rated by the prolonged liberation struggle and on 


. the basis of certain instrumentalities inherited and 


subsequently nurtured by the post independence 
first generation stalwart national leaders, These are 
an apolitical army, a bureaucracy relatively deve- 
loped for a developing country and the security 
services. These are the basic instrumentalities of the 
Republic. 

It is fashionable to blame and abuse these instru- 
mentalities. One can understand those who favour 
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a revolutionary change doing so though at the end 
of it all they are likely to impose more oppressive 
bureaucracy and security apparatus. Others who do 
it have not thought through how hostile the present 
international environment is to the development of 
a large democratic state like India, what its impact 
on the international system will be, the dissonance 
between India and its immediate environment and 
the travails of the development process and accom- 
panying violence. 

It is not the contention that these instrumentali- 
ties of the Republic are free from major short- 
comings. Some of these shortcomings are reflections 
of those to be found in our political system and are 
inescapable for reasons already referred to. In spite 
of all their shortcomings without these instrumen- 
talities the Republic cannot be safeguarded against 
the various threats to its stability and further 
development. For incompetent and ignorant politi- 
cians and romantic academics and media men 
attacks on these instrumentalities become easy alibis 
to cover up their own inadequacies. 

There is a basic commitment to democracy in 
this country. A vast country like India with around 
half the population above poverty line and half of 
it below it with all its diversities in languages, ethni- 
cities and religions cannot be governed at its present 
stage of development and held together without 
the consent of the people — in any way other than 
democratically. The so called centralisation ten- 
dencies do not in fact constitute centralised accu- 
mulation of power but reflect the lack of competence 


and skillin the neopolitical elite to wield power 
effectively. Most of them prefer to be in office 
rather than exercise power. The reality is the power 
is not being exercised effectively since exercise of 
effective power needs large scale decentralisation 
and delegation of authority. This 1s a passing phase 
in the learning process of a developing nation. 

The commitment of democracy is reflected in the - 
way elections have been made almost a fetish in this 
country — even college union elections. Various 
malpractices are indulged in to claim the legitimi- 
sation anointed by the sacred ballot box. The earlier 
practice adopted in Kashmir or Nagaland in the first 
elections of coercing all competing candidates to 
withdraw is no longer deemed legitimate. Even in 
Assam where a number of people predicted dire con- 
sequences of holding elections they seem to have had 
on the whole a becalming effect. While in the sixties 
some people used to challenge the democratic system 
now very few in the country do so. Maoism as a way 
of solving the problems of developing countries has 
lost much of its glitter in the light of developments 
in China. There appears to be reasonable probabi- 
lity that so long as the democratic system functions 
and the sanctity of the ballot box is maintained 
orderly progress though not at a rate which is 
entirely desirable can be sustained, 

To see us through this period of vulnerability and 
to safeguard the Republic it is essential to maintain, 
nurture and allow to mature the democratic system 
and to keep in good order and repair the instru- 
mentalities of the Republic. C] 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


po? is Saris but our Neros —- the 
political leaders of all hues — have 
been playing the classical act of fiddling, 
letting the drift of events play havoc with 
this dynamic state, which has become the 
target of all those the world over for 
whom Indian democratic and economic 
advance are an eyesore. 

The only saving grace is that now a 
realisation of a sort has crept in, manifest- 
ed in the last round of tripartite talks, that 
things in Punjab have definitely reached 
an explosive phase. The grim reality 
that is now being perceived is that the 
vicious pattern of events in Punjab, if 
allowed to continue much longer, can only 
result i in total disaster for all concerned, 
the Punjab and its people — Sikhs and 
Hindus alike — and the nation as a whole. 

It is this realisation, at long last, that 
has impelled the political leaders assembled 
in the tripartite. talks in New Delhi to 
come to the conclusion that they must put 
their shoulders to the wheel and make a 
concerted effort to restore the atmosphere 
of peace and communal amity in Punjab 
before resuming efforts to find a political 
solution. This realisation is welcome for 


the two processes feed each other: while 
the political deadlock to the Punjab tangle 
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Punjab in Agony 


is being exploited by extremists of all 
varieties to act as incendiaries in this 
border state where people’s cmotions are 
mercurial, the absence of a suitable 
environment renders a political solution 
more difficult. 

Good as the decision of the tripartite 
confer@ice is, the task at hand is difficult 
and can hardly be minimised. For too long 
has Punjab and its people been allowed to 
drift along a perilous course moving like 
a rudderless ship. The stage has arrived 
where, in the absence of a positive political 
leadership, the rabid communialists. pro- 
vocateurs, murderers and bandits in the 
guise of extremists and fundamentalists, 
have begun to have large sway; they have 
begun to rule the roostsholding the State 
and its people to.ransom: 

For tco long have the common people 
of Punjab been exposed to the vagaries of 
these dark, anti-social forces. And thi 
continuing free play for the communal! 
monster and anti-social forces has begun. 
to tell, making a serious dent in the phalanx 
of amity among the Hindu-Sikh masses 
that has been a marked í feature at the b wase 
in Punjab even amidst the dismal days of 
the last year and a half. 

This has been brought out in the lates: 
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phase in Punjab, witnessed on the day of 
the bundh called by the Hindu Raksha 
Samiti (February 14). The point to note 
is that for the first time in Punjab there 
have been clashes between sections of 
Hindus and Sikhs, among the common 
people, who have had hitherto maintained 
communal peace and a degree of mutual 
regard even amidst the worst of provoca- 
tions. Whatever the extent of the happen- 
ings of February 14 — undoubtedly over- 
played by the mania for negativism and 
sensationalism that often grips our media’s 
good sense — the danger signal has to be 
taken note of. Whatever the cause, who- 
soever lighted the initial fuse, the fire has 
to be extinguished without delay or else 
it will engulf everything. 

The second point of departure noticed 
in the events of February 14 is that for the 
first time the beleagured police force of 
Punjab is sought to be battered by firings 
from within the sanctuary of the Golden 
Temple. Which is probably an indication 
that the extremists of the Bhindranwale 
group are on the verge of staging a total 
coup — the take-over of the Golden Tem- 
ple from within, as well as the Akali agita- 
tion outside by making the Longowal 
leadership a prisoner in their hands. The 
intention is to pre-empt a possible break- 
through in Punjab’s territorial tangle by 
the exercise of sanity, goodwill and rational 
give-and-take among the responsible poli- 
tical leaders. 

At the same time, in the present dismal 
atmosphere, and amidst feelings of frustra- 
tion and helplessness, it would be wrong 
to proclaim that the situation in Punjab 
has reached a point of no-return. That is 
far from the truth; if the danger signals 
are ‘taken note of and remedial action 
taken, the wheel can certainly be turned 
backwards and a new pattern rebuilt in 
Punjab. ` 

In this setting the latest round of tripar- 
tite talks, though belated, has not been 
without some rewards. By an eleventh 
hour rescue bid, the tripartite conference 
— now adjourned — can help resuscitate 
the healthy elements in the common 
people, Sikhs and Hindus, whose united 
action can help rebuild a new pattern of 
life and politics in the State. If the political 
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leaders, and one should say leaders belong- 
ing to all the three segments — the ruling 
party, responsible sections of Akalis, and 
the other Opposition parties, especially the 
Left parties —- do what they have pro- 
claimed in the last round of the Delhi 
talks, the tide of events can still be 
reversed. 

But to achieve this, the lessons of recent 
history will have to be assimilated. The 
first round of tripartite talks had begun 
well, and there was phased progress to a 
settlement of the territorial and waters 
issues. The gap that remained to be 
bridged was so narrow that another round 
of sustained effort from all concerned 
could certainly have brought about the 
needed break-through and turned the 
course of happenings in Punjab. But paro- 
chial and partisan considerations prevailed 
over the larger cause and lack of accom- 
modation and goodwill played a vicious 
part in unfolding a chapter of politicking 
and political infighting among the main 
political forces of the State. Then began 
the interplay of political opportunism and 
the brigandish actions of the communal 
and anti-social forces which let loose the 
dark forces armed with the poisoned’ 
arrows of vicious communalism in Punjab, 
bringing back memories of the 1947 days. 
Terror gangs have been let loose in the 
State, and worst of all, the anti-social 
forces have begun operating from within 
the hallowed sanctuary of the Golden 
Temple. 

At the level of responsible political 
leadership, there has been drift and mutual 
mud-slinging. Who has gained? Have the 
Congress-I] improved its electoral pros- 
pects; or have the Akal: leadership come 
nearer to their cherished objective of 
regaining power? And what about the 
Hindu electoral base which the Congress-l 
has come to consider as its preserve? 
Among the Sikh masses, the Akalis have 
not improved their image because the 
Punjab as a State and its economy have 
suffered, while among the layers of reli- 
gious establishments, the Bhindranwale 
group has taken charge. Armed bands 
Vitiate the sanctity of the holiest of Sikh 
shrines. As for the Congress-I, far from 
consolidating its base, it is losing to the 


communal forces, with popular distrust 
growing about its capability and serious- 
ness of solving the Punjab’s woes and 
problems. . : | 


_. Not that a realisation is not growing 
«among the main political forces of the 


dangerous drift in which they are being 
carried away. The problem in Punjab is 


that a nexus has come into being between. 


this political pattern and the anti-social 
forces who have been extending their grip 
ever :the Sikh establishments and ruling 


the roost inside and outside the sanctuary ° 


of the holy shrines. It is high time that this 


i 


vicious pattern — of the political stalemate 
and the anti-social communal forces feed- 


ing each other — is broken. No progress’ 


is possible without breaking this nexus. 


' Realisation of this lèsson of the last 
fifteen months should prompt responsible 


political forces to put their shoulders to 
the wheel to recreate the atmosphere of 
communal amity in Punjab, take the issue 


_Of solving the political tangle of the State 


outside the purview of electoral politics. In 


-~ solving the outstanding issues, there has to 


i 


be a spirit of accommodation as well as 
enlightened acceptance of what is good 
for the larger interests of the country — a 
stable, dynamic and prosperous Punjab. 

- The twin tasks that have to be urgently 
undertaken are: restoring and consolidating 
communal amity at the very-base, and a 
ruthless crack-down on the anti-social as 
well as rabid communal forces; secondly, 


- of hammering out a solution of the terri- 


torial issues, mainly of the Chandigarh 
uestion. These twin tasks have to proceed 
simultaneously, and there should be no 
questioning or conditionality about attain- 
ing one to the exclusion of the other. _. 
The nation and Punjab are face to face 


with an arduous task, no doubt. But the . 


task can be ‘performed, and the battle of 
Punjab won for the good of all concerned 
in. the State as well as the nation. The only 
requisite is that the main political forces — 
the ruling Congress-I, the Akali leadership 


headed by Sant Longowal, and the Oppo-- 
sition parties — bury the electoral hatchet, 
place a moratorium on their power ambi- 


tions till. the return to robust good health 


of. the State and its affairs. If they fail to - 


rise upto the need of the hour — the.ruling 
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— look 


‘Can 


Congress-J and the Akali leadership, in the 
first place — they may loose everything. 


The Akalis will be taking Punjab from 


prosperity and dynamism to chaos and 
economic back-sliding; not only the 
Hindus of the State but the Sikhs no less 
will suffer. Not only the secular and eco- 
nomic interests of the robust Sikhs are at 
stake, but even more, their great religious 
heritage and the great Sikh ethos of being 


. the -bridge for communal amity in India 


and .the shield of the nation. The Sikh 
shrines are in danger of being polluted 
from’ within, their sanctity vitiated by 
armed .gangs; and the appeal of Guru 
Nanak’s teachings restricted to an ever- 
narrowing section to the exclusion of the 
great humanity — among Hindus and even 
Muslims — that have revered Nanak all 
along. 

As for the Congress-I, an even greater 
responsibility rests on it to win the battle of 
Punjab. As the ruling party at the Centre, 


‘it is the Congress-I and its leader Indira 


Gandhi to whom the majority of people in 
Punjab — not only Hindus but also Sikhs 
upto for saving this dynamic 
border State. Should the Congress-I be 
governed by narrow considerations, it will 
not only destabilise the national entity but 
will receive an irretreivable blow in retain- 
ing and enhancing its standing as a national 
political party. This is a critical choice, 
and the hour of action is at hand. 

A warning is also necessary for the 
media, for its performance in the affairs of 


_ Punjab and its back-sliding. have not been 


wholesome to the need of the day. A 
section of the press in Punjab has played 
a big part in inflaming communal passions, 


a role that is reminiscent of the part played 


by their predecessors in widening the 
chasm of Hindu-Muslim relationship prior 
to. independence. On the other hand, 
disciplined and properly oriented, the 
Punjab press as also the national media 
contribute substantially towards 
building the edifice of national inte- 
eration. 

- Punjab in agony beckons all patriots to 
act by their conscience. 


; O.P. Sabherwal 
February 15 
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Changing 
of | 
: Guards 


\ 


Kremlin -` 


‘ue change in the leadership of 
the Soviet Union with, the 
death of Yuri 


ordinary spate of comments in 
` the Western media—some of 
which is recapitulated in the 
Indian media—about the age of 
the new General Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, Kons- 
tantin Chernenko, who happens 
to be over seventy-two years old; 
though very few of these have 
noted that he is slightly younger 
- than President Reagan, now try- 
ing hard to get a second term at 
the White House. Needless to 
add, if a younger person had been 
chosen in Moscow the chronic 
critic would perhaps have tried 


‘with equal vehemence to denig-. 


rate him as a greenhorn. _ 
_ The protracted illness of Andro- 
pov undisclosed for ‘a. long time 


has also been widely commented” 


upon. Obviously, the Soviet 
style of presentation of political 
leaders in public is certainly 


JA 


Andropov last . 
week has touched off an extra-. ` 


strange and inscrutable for many 
of us: that however hardly war- 


rants the conclusion that Moscow . 


with Andropoy under dialysis 
had come to a standstill: most of 
the. major Soviet initiatives to 
ward off Reaganite nuclear bel- 
licosity came in this very period 
apart from the introduction, of 
internal reforms in the manage- 
ment.of the economy. 


.The argument that the death 
or disability of individual Soviet 
leaders have come in the way of 
any understanding between 
Moscow and Washington looks, 
if carefully scrutinised, like a 
feeble alibi to cover up the per- 
sistent obstinacy of the .US 


' Administration to come to an 


understanding with the Soviet 
Government on the basis of an 
honest acceptance of the principle 
of peaceful co-existence, ` 


On hindsight it is clear that 
the stability and continuity of 
the Soviet policy leadership 
could be achieved under Brezh- 
nevy’s long innings at the 
Kremlin, in contrast to the up- 
heavals- in Washington -over 
Watergate and a pronounced 
shift to militarism under 


Carter and Reagan; and’ also- 


in contrast to the turmoil 
that swept Peking in the 
wake of the Cultural Revolution 
and the Gang of Four Raj: even 
France was not spared a shake- 
up that came with the change- 
over from Giscard to Mitterand. 

In fact, the last years of 
Brezhnev afflicted -with illness 
ensured the emergence of what 


` the Communists would call .col- 


lective leadership, which in the 
Western political parlance is the 
committee system. Andropov’s 
rise to the top position in the 
Kremlin was itself the assertion 
of that collective leadership, 
which under the fiercecast of cold- 
war ,provocations from the 
Reagan White House could keep 


its cool in handling both the. 


internal and’ the international 
issues. This was the period that 
witnessed such striking Soviet 
initiatives as the ‘completion of 
the. Siberian gas pipe line to 
West Europe, the first moves’ for 
normalisation with Peking, the 
offer of no-first-strike in. UN and 
nuclear freeze in West Europe. 


‘munism’’ — received 


If Grenada could not be saved, 
the Sino-American designs. on 
Indo-China were thwarted and 
UiS. moves in West Asia balt- 
ed on the road to. Damascus 
at one end and across'‘Khyber at 
another. 


With bellicose White House 


going in for record-breaking 
military spending, there could 


obviously be no cake-walk for . 


the Kremlin. But Reagan’s 
strategy of scaring Moscow with 
his deadly nuclear arsenal reach- 
ing out to the Star War scenario 
and bringing it to submission by 
bleeding it white — a more 
menacing ‘version of the Dulle- 
sian dream of “‘rolling back com- 
its rebuff 
as is evident from his latest 
waving of olive branch for arms 
negotiations, an election season 


stunt gauging the mood .of the: 


American. public against his 


posture of reckless nuclear brink- — 


manship. . i 


The dialectics of the complex 
world situation of today is amply 
reflected in the basic strategy of 


- the Soviet foreign’ policy evolved 


under Brezhnev .and Andropov, 


` and promises to be pursued equ- 


ally tenaciously under Chernenko: 
on the one hand, it has to face up- 
to the fearsome military challenge 
posed by Reagan’s massive nuclear 


‘arms build-up: and on the other, 


it has to respond to the upsurge 
for peace that has been sweeping 
all. over the West — from the 
Greenham Commons, through 


US base in West Germany, to. 


J 


i 
` 


New York’s Central Park. If the ~ 


world is facing the gravest threat 


’ of nuclear annihilation, it is also 


witnessing the emergence of the 
greatest peace movement ‘in his- 
tory. Ifthe Kremlin’s powerful 
radar is vigilant against Reaganite 
insanity, its antenna is sensitive 
to the powerful urge for human 


survival that has’ bestirred mil- - 


lions across continents , and 
oceans. 


The halting of nuclear arms.race 
which has been the basis ‘of 
SALT — later disowned by the 
White House megalomaniacs — 
has now become the central point 
of Soviet defence strategy: it goes 
hand in hand with’ the various 
proposals for arms -reduction‘and 


| nuclear freeze that have been 


t 


-li 


offered by Moscow, the largest in 
number that has come from any 
other world capital. To pursue 
such a policy — dual in appea- 
rance but integrated in its totality 
— marks not only the high level 
of sophistication in the current 
Soviet diplomacy but basic in 
a system that has achieved socia- 
lism. 

Here one can discern the con- 
vergence between Moscow’s world 
view and its domestic impera- 
tives. Andropov’s initiation of 
reforms in economy, the . process 
of decentralisation, coupled with 
the enforcement of discipline in 
administration, both executive 
and economic, is linked up with 
the demands of his foreign policy 
perspective. Because only an 
overhauled economy can sustain 
the strains and stresses of a mili- 
tary challenge of unprecedented 
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dimension, while the anxiety to 
isolate the nuclear warmongers 
leads the Soviet leadership not 
only to seek normalisation with 
China but closer understanding 
with the Third Worid; and the 
keystone of this arch is provided 
by the strengthening of under- 
standing with India, the most 
advanced in the Third World both 
politically and in its striving for 
economic independence. The 
essence of this Soviet strategy in 
its totality has therefore to be 
grasped if the realities of the 
present world balance of forces 
— as distinct from balance of 
powers -—— have to be grasped. 
There are of course shortcom- 
ings and miscalculations in the 
functioning of this giant world 


power, which has risen from the 


derelict of the Czarism through 
the trauma of concerted interven- 


tions from great powers, through 
the cataclysm of the Second 
World War bearing the main 
brunt of Hitlerite militarism, 
through the tensions and alarums 
of the Cold War, to the status 
that puts it om par with USA 
which has displaced Britain as 
the mightiest imperial power. 
But the Soviet position can be 
assessed without the sentimenta- 
lity ‘of an uncritical adulator or 
the bitter hatred of an unrecon- 
ciled antagonist. 

The changing of guards in the 
Kremlin is certainly a major 
world event, but its significance 
becomes clear only when it is 
seen against the background of 
the direction of Soviet develop- 
ments.(] 


N.C. 
February 15 
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One new US Trident submarine (24 megatons) 
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This graphic picture of the nuclear threat that faces the world today is taken from the World Citizen 
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TV and Anti-Poverty Programmes 


D.. BANDYOPADHYAY 


i 


Wits its expansion to cover 70 per cent of rural 

population of our country, TV can and should 

play an effective interventionist role in dissemenat- 

ing the required information and knowledge about 
the anti-poverty programmes. 

Though important, transmission of information 


. is not the end of the proccss. The beneficiary groups 


having got the knowledge may not be able to do 
anything further unless their dependency and fear 


. psyche could be substantially altered. Awakening 


of consciousness and raising of aspiration to seek a 
change from the present state of socio-economic 
stagnation is an essential pre-requisite for successful, 
implementation of this package of programmes. 
Audio-visual media of TV could fulfil this purpose 
significantly provided innovative and imaginative 
software could be produced. 

‘Requirement of the TV software can be assessed 


. by looking into the contents of a few programmes, 


7 


The most important instrument designed for the 


- alleviation.of poverty is the Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme. The basic philosophy of the 


programme is to provide income-generating assets 
to the assetless to take them above the poverty line. 
Since the entire assetless and poverty-stricken popu- 


‘lation cannot be covered all at once there has to be 


a choice. The principle accepted is “‘bottom-up’’: 
the poorest of the poor to be selected first to be 
followed by other layers of poverty groups. This 
basic principle is not well known not only to the 
beneficiary groups but to many in the operational 


‘agencies charged with the implementation of the 


programmes. That apart even where it is known it 
is hardly ever followed. : 

The process suggested is that after the family sur- 
vey, that households should be selected by the meet- 
ing of the whole village to avoid any manipulation, 
favouritism, partiality and all that. This method also 
ensures a degree of democratic participation in the 
process of selection. But it is hardly followed any- 
where. 

Rural TV programme can in the first place pro- 
perly inform the procedure continuously so that the 
implementing machinery becomes apprehensive of 
the retribution that may follow any significant 
deviation, and the beneficiary groups also become 
aware of how the programme should be implemen- 
ted. ‘Regional TV centres should select some blocks 
at random, interview the officials and beneficiaries, 
ascertain how the process of selection was followed 
and telecast it with commentary whether the correct 
methodology was.adhered to. It should also live 
telecast the whole village or gaon-sabha meetings 


. The author is the Adviser, Twenty-Point and 


Rural Programmes, Planning Commission. 
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in which the beneficiaries are selected. Telecast of 


live situations of correct and wrong processes in the 


local language with the local faces appearin g on the 
TV. screen will have a salutory effect on the local 
potential beneficiary groups and would perhaps pre- 
vent gross misuse or abuse of selection procedure in 
future. A two-way information flow system may be 
evolved not only for the selection process but also 
for other items of activity included in the package 

The most difficult part of the programme js the 
selection of income-generating scheme for the bene- 
ficiary households. Initial assetlessness significantly 
reduces the asset absorptive-and retentive Capacity 
Ideally each household should have a custom-made 
Investment pattern. In actual practice, only a few 
schemes are pushed irrespective of the capability 
or willingness of the beneficiaries to accept them 
Since targets have to be achieved within a given 
time-frame, assets are often very thinly spread to 
achieve the number, sacrificing the content. More- 
over, quite a few beneficiaries are incapable of 
managing and holding on to lumpy investments 
which are only considered bankable and viable b 
the bankers. : 

What most of these households require is the 
conglomeration of micro-investments on a variety 
of items which are within the management capa- 
bilities of these households which may make the 
households viable. 

The choice of such packages is Clearly beyond the 
competence of the general run of development/line 
administration at the Block level. Here comes the 
need for a sort of dialogue with Similarly situated 
households to find out what they perceive good for 
them and, thereafter, to cater to their needs bv 
organising such packages. There is a total void 
today in this regard. Development TV by tele- 
casting the group perception of at least a few such 
groups can bring about a radical change in the 
attitude of the functionaries and content of the 
schemes. Live group discussion for identification 
of each packages followed by case study type 
bróadcast of actual delivery of these investment 
inputs in a number of cases would enable the deve- 
lopment and bank administrators as well as the 

inert objects” of development, that is, the bene- 
ficiaries, to break the crust of stereotype moulds. 

In the propagation of new ideas coming out of 
the harsh experience of poverty groups there is no 
media more potent than TV. Seeing the same type 
of persons in the screen in their live situation 
similar to that of the viewers, talking of the similar 
experience and sharing almost similar thoughts 
about their common future would have electrifying 
effect on the viewers in the neighbouring villages 
and localities. 


A participatory process may start which is total ly 


> 


ł 


absent today. Objects of development may turn out 
to b€ participatory subjects’ of the process. Pro- 
grammes should be broadcast on standard and 
available informations followed by live telecast of 
group discussion of the potential beneficiaries on 
the choice of investment packages: suitable for the 
households and possible in the agro-eco situation. 

All discussions need not end in final conclusions. 
It could be a continuing process with suitable inter- 
vention by the technical personnel to guide the 
discussions towards successful finalisation of 
schemes. Care has to be taken to ensure that the 
technical interventions do not dominate thé discus- 
sion but moderate it with required knowledge and 
information which are crucial in decision-making. 
One may ask why is it not being done at present. 
This is a valid question. Nothing prevents now to 
have such a dialogue. But its effects would be highly 
localised though relevant for the participants. 
Impact of this process through TV would be much 
wider and would help in generating desirable pres- 
sure groups. 

One of the major deficiencies of IRDP isthe 
_ operational leakage. Apart from the occasional 
rapacity of the lower echelons of the bureaucracy, 
factors that ‘help the process are dependency and 
fear psychosis of the beneficiaries, element of com- 
petitiveness among them to get some benefit out of 
the limited opportunity and resources, complicated 
procedure of obtaining bank credit together with 
the subsidy element. At each point unscrupulous 
functionaries can cheat and defraud the potential 
beneficiaries and deprive them of their legitimate 
dues. 

Continuous broadcast of how exactly to go about 
_ from point to point in sanctioning schemes, the type 
of assistance available in, each area in this respect, 
the directives of the Government and the Banking 
authorities for making the procedure easy and the 
key personnel whether in the bureaucracy or in 
Panchayats or in the Banks where a beneficiary can 
approach for sorting out his problems, weuld help 
reducing the propensity to cheat and develop bene- 
ficiaries’ resistance to such attempts. 

In the absence of this knowledge a whole host of 
“development middle men’? have sprung up who 
cheat the beneficiaries in the name of sharing the 
illegal gains with the bureaucracy to facilitate sanc- 
tion or acceptance of household-oriented schemes. 
Activities of this group can be eliminated or sub- 
stantially contained through publicity exposure by 
showing on the screen the right personnel who are 
to deal with ‘all these matters and making them 
commit through interview or group discussions with 
selected beneficiaries to play their role effectively 
without the mediation of these “development 
traders”. 

Banking institutions have a crucial role to play 
in IRDP because the Banker has the veto. Bankers 
are trained to handle a small number of large 
accounts. They are averse to dealing with a large 
number of smali accounts. To many of them the 
whole concept of IRDP is an anathema thrust on 
them through the compulsion of populism of an 
elected Government. Hence there are serious re- 


8 


servations among many of them about the logic, 
rationale, ethics and economics of this programme. 
There is a built-in urge to subvert the programme 
unless motivation other than altruism comes to play 
in clearing cases. There are, however, may noble 
exceptions and fortunately the number is growing 
over the years. Yet across the country if one were 
to ask about one single constraint holding up the 
programme one would get this reply from the 
development administrators and the voluntary 
facilitators across the board. 

Yardstick of appraising an industrial project is 
obviously not applicable to a micro-investment 
scheme of an assetless. There would not be any 
DPR bound in morocco to be discussed in a plush 
board room with attending half a dozen star frills. 
The question basically is one of attitude. While it is 
the duty of the Banking institutions to build this in 
their training programme, bankers at the opera- 
tional level have to be exposed to the need of 
oo change and adjustment through the TV 
media. . 

There is a circular, whichis often reiterated by 
the controlling banking institutions that there 
should not be any collateral security of guarantee 
for medium-term loans upto Rs 5000. But it is the 
one directive which is universally violated with 
impunity and perhaps, with credit by the bank 
managers. Insistence on two guarantors itself means 
a precredit cost of Rs 200 to Rs 500 depending 
upon the amount of advance to be sanctioned. Ask 
any banker, the reply would be that the borrower 
on his own has provided the guarantee. It is like 
the “voluntary surrender” of the right of share- 
cropping by a share-cropper in eastern India where 
the, invisible involuntary element, not recorded in 
the document of voluntary surrender, is the real 
threat to his life. 

Further, the term loan whose normal spread 
should be five to seven years is compressed in- 
varlably to two years or so putting an unusually 
heavy burden on the beneficiary who either defaults 
or borrows money from the Sahukar to repay, 
totally defeating the process of development. No 
one denies the need for discipline even in micro- 
investment. But the bogey of discipline should not 
be used deliberately to subvert the programme. 


Bankers should not look upon advance to IRDP. 


beneficiaries as hush money to the. political system 
to the debited to the normal volume of bad credit 
whicb is written off from time to time. Expertise of 
the bankers could be fruitfully utilised through 
discussions with beneficiaries and development 
administrators and voluntary facilitators to develop 
acceptable, viable and beneficial schemes for diffe- 
rent poverty groups in different regions. Regional 


this need. 

Though the programme is called Integrated Rural 
Development, in its actual implementation it is 
highly fragmented. As a result, optimal benefit is 
not derived from the investment made. The core of 
the programme is asset endowment which would 
yield continuing income. There has been no attempt 
to dovetail this programme with that of distribution 


.TV centres can very well provide a forum to fulfil . 


of ceiling surplus land or ensuring security of tenure. 
Even for the retention and proper use of non-land 
assets, some minimal amount of land-holding is 
essential. 

Yet the beneficiaries .of two programmes remain 
out of bounds to one another reducing the incre- 
mental income to a level much less than what was 
potential if the two were to act as complementary 
to each other. The level of imvestment per house- 
hold is so small, the capital stock developed is so 
miniscule and fragile, the incremental net income is 
so low, that it is very difficult for the assisted house- 
hold to continue to be above poverty line even 
assuming that he would do so through the first shot 
- of investment. During the entire period of fruition 
lag of the initial investment he has to subsist and to 
keep up the asset. This could be done by providing 
employment through National Rural Employment 
Programme and Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme. If the household belonged 
to either any Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe 
community, certain other benefits could be available 
to them. " pa 

Convergence of such benefits to the earmarked 
households can, perhaps, give the critical comple- 
mentary support to enable them to cross the poverty 
line and to become economically self-reliant. But 
this idea has not seeped down. Nor is there a pres- 
sure from below for such integration. In creating 
awareness about this type of convergence and mutual 
support activity both among the potential benefi- 
ciaries and development administrators regional TV 
. centres can have a useful role. 

Through the entire process of rural development 
for the poverty groups an attempt is being made to 
make the dependent households free economic 
agents. But to many such persons the security of 
exploitative bondage is being replaced by the insecu- 
rity of ruthless market forces. Alone, such a benefi- 
ciary is likely to lose both ways — as a seller of his 
product and as a buyer of inputs. The market would 
dominate and defraud him and soon he is likely to 
go under. ; l 

Hence, there is an urgent need for group action 
fòr various types of economic activity for enhancing 
the bargaining power both as the seller and as the 
buyer. Such group action is also required to defend 
the beneficiaries against reprisals from those socio- 
economic forces which are likely to suffer some 
diminuition of their socio-economic suzerainty over 
their erstwhile captive labour force. Without a large 
measure of conscientisation of the poor resulting in 
strong and vibrant group or collective action, the 
poor would not be able to retain their economic 
gain. ene 
In this process of conscientisation and awakening 
of critical awareness of the masses, regional or rural 
TV centres can‘play a critical role. But would .it be 
possible for the TV to give up degenerative and 
debilitating consumerism and go in for healthy pro- 
grammes for rousing the critical consciousness of 
the masses and help in the process of much-desired 


social change? 


This is a challenge worth accepting. L] (February 


‘12,.1984) 
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BIHAR IMPLEMENTS 
20-POINT PROGRAMME 


The Prime Minister's 20-point programme, aimed at 
bettering the.... lot of the people in general and of the 
weaker sections in particular, is being implemented in 
Bihar with all seriousness. Here is, a brief reviely of 
work done in some of the important sectors: 


1. Development Work Relating to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes 


In 1983-84, 9328 families of the scheduled castes and 
3756 families of the scheduled tribes were assisted in 
crossing the poverty line. In this field 81.2 p.c. of the 
target has been achieved till October, 1983. 


2. Supply of Drinking water to Villages 


During the current year, 1356 villages have been | 
covered till October, 1983 achieving 43.8 p.c. of the } 
target. 


3. House Sites for Homeless Persons 


In 1983-84 (till October), house sites were aljotted to | 
8113 homeless families. It is 49.2 p.c. of the target. The | 
number of house sites distributed so far is 49,805 «hich | 
includes 34118 for the scheduled castes and 324 for | 
the scheduled tribes. 


4. Afforestation Programme 


The target for 1983-84 was fixed at 10.40 crore trees | 
and it has already been achieved by the end of October, 
1983. This is one of the eight states of the country | 
which has éarned this credit. 


5. Biogas 

This is quite an important programme which this 
state is executing. Till October 92 p.c. of the target has | 
been achieved standing in line with Himachal Pradesh | 
and Karnataka which have recorded more the 90 p.c. 
of the target. 


6. Integrated Rural Development and National | 
Rural Employment Programme 


Under the Integrated Rural Development programmes} 
3,62,354 families including’ 1,00.588 of the scheduled; 
castes and 34,786 of the scheduled tribes, were benefited! 
Under NREP the State’s performance has been appreci- | 
ated as it has recorded 49 p.c. of the target which is onis; 
3 v.c. less than the best in this sector. 


7. Rural Housing Programme.for the Weaker 
Sections 


Till October, 1983 during this financial year this pro- 
gramme has been given a push and it has recorded an | 
achievement of 35.7 p.c. of the target against 32.4 p.c. 
till September, 1983. 


8. Power Generation and Rural Electrification , | 


During this nancial year till October, 345 villages | 
were electrified and 2773 pumpsets energized. Also 26§ | 
Harijan villages were given electric connections during 
this period. . 


9. Increase in Production of Pulses and Oil 
Seeds 


A target for production of 8.53 lakh tons has been 
fixed for 1983-84, summer moong was grown in 3.27 lakh 
hectares and the kharif cropping of Arhar, Urad and | 
Moong was done in 1.70 lakh hectares. 


Issued by Directorate of Information and Public 
Relations, Bihar 
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Concept of South Asia 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


HAT constitutes South Asia? The concept of 

South Asia as a region has not been a constant 

one- Through different phases of history, its conno- 
tation as well as denotation have changed. . 

For long, right up to the end of World War II, 
South Asia as a distinct entity both in polity and 
geography, stretched from the fringes of Central 
Asia in the north to the Indian Ocean in the south. 
Successive waves of migration from Central Asia 
came from the north into what has long been known 
as India — more precisely the Indian subcontinent 
as the nomenclature is now used to denote not. only 
the Republic of India but Pakistan as well. From 
continental Asia, there came into the rich and fertile 
plains of Hindustan a whole procession of sturdy 
conquerors who, in terms of their strength, vitality 
and the magnitude of their vision, far outstripped 
Alexander the Great who had to halt on the banks 
of the Indus and could proceed no further. 

From the time of Kanishka to that of the Mughal 
Emperors, the entire region right upto the Amu 
Darya formed part of a single political entity. Babur 
in fact regarded Kabul as the most suitable watch- 
tower from where he could oversee his entire domi- 
nion which stretched from Central Asia down to the 
{ndo-Gangetic basin. Whether it was the fertile soil of 
India, its wealth or the high level of socio-economic 
and cultural attainments of the people in this land, 
-there was no question of these rulers only collecting 
fabulous booty and going away: they came to stay 
in this hospitable land. 

South Asia in those days therefore comprised the 
entire Afghanistan apart from the territory now held 
by India and Pakistan, At the same time, its culture 
and commerce extended to what is now called 
South-east Asia, which in those days was known as 
Greater India. Indo-china and Indonesia came 
under its sway, although this influence did not 
embrace political control. Angkorvat and Borobudur 
even today hark back to a past when the Indian 
influence reigned supreme — comparable to’ the 
Hellenic sway over the Mediterranean. 

The appearance of the European maritime powers 
on the scene — starting with the Portuguese and 
ending with the British — brought a new dimension 
in the destiny of South Asia. Already the western 
seaboard of India had seen the arrival of traders from 
the land of Arabia and beyond as also the Chinese 
merchants. The fundamental aspects of the epoch 
opened up by Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut in 
1497 have been succinctly spelt out by K.M. Panik- 
kar: “the dominance of the maritime powers of the 
West over the land masses of Asia; the imposition of 
a ‘commercial economy over communities whose 


AA O E AAA AAA R: 
This article was published in the Fourth 
Annual Number of World Focus (edited by Hari 
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economic life in the past had been based not on 
international trade but mainly on agricultural pro- 
duction and internal trade; and thirdiy, the domina- 
tion of the peoples of Europe, who held the mastery 
of the seas, over the affairs of Asia.” What was true 
of Asia was particularly true of South Asia. 

By the time the British consolidated their imperial. ' 
power in this region, South Asia’s importance 
became multi-dimensional — political, economic and 
strategic. Lord Curzon, the ideologue of Imperial 
Britain, had a clear perception. It was Curzon who 
said that “he would be a shortsighted commander 
who merely manned the ramparts in India and did 
not look beyond”; he elaborated his concept of the 
sphere of influence in picturesque language: “India 
is like a fortress, with the vast moat of the sea on 
two of ber faces and with mountains.for her walls 
on the remainder; but beyond these walls which are 
sometimes by no means of insuperable height and 
admit of being easily penetrated, extends a glacis of - 
varying breadth and dimension. We do not want to 
occupy it, but we also cannot afford to see it oc- 
cupied by our foes”. Curzon was precise in identi- 
fying these buffer states: Arabia, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, Tibet and “‘as far eastwards as Siam”. 

More than sixty years after Curzon, the British © 
position in South Asia was summed up by the noted 
American scholar, Norman D Palmer, in 1966. 

“From Britain’s point of view problems of sect- 
rity and defense in South Asia were far greater than 
those of maintenance of law and order and imperial 
rule in the subcontinent itself. It was the center. of 
a pattern of defense and power which included the 
great bastions of Hongkong and Singapore to the 
ab and Aden and the Suez Canal area to the 

est”. l 

It was from this imperial fortress that was India 
that the British drew both men and munitions for 
their punitive éxpeditions into Tibet, Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan ‘and beyond up to Central Asia after the 
advent of the Bolshevik power: it was from India 
that the British manned their imperial settlement in 
Shanghai, while the British conquest by pillage went 
up the Irrawady basin, its hegemony stretched fur- 
ther east into what was then known as Siam and is 
known today as Thailand, apart from the occupa- 
tion of Hongkong and Singapore. Indian Ocean 
islands which included Diego Garcia came under 
the British flag as the periphery of its great Indian 
Empire. . | 

f 


® 4 
pe end of the Second World War opened up a 
totally new scenario in South Asia. The old 
Kiplingesque claim that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire was falsified: it was the hour of sun- 


. set for the Empire as India, long paraded as the 


brightest jewel of the British crown, became inde- 
pendent. And this was the beginning of a mighty 
forest fire of national liberation which swept ‘across 
the vast continents of Asia and Africa. 

This was however not a straight line develop- 
ment. The British, with their imperial astuteness, 
manoeuvred to get the Indian subcontinent parti- 
tioned, with Pakistan largely quarantined from the 
infection of national’ liberation that- India could 
spread, formed the base of imperial designs on the 
Himalaya-Hindukush region as also on the Gulf 
area. 

At the same time, the British imperial planners 
imbued with a sense of realism, were aware of the 
debilitating effects of the collapse of the Empire; 
and so they applied to Washington to take over 
their mantle. Thisis by no means a far-fetched 
speculation. Anybody who has read Sir Olaf Caroe’s 
Wells of Power should also know how he personally 
went to Washington to beseech the US Adminis- 
tration to look after this region making Pakistan 
its main base. And Caroe was no ordinary mortal: 
he was foremost among the architects of imperial 
agerandisement in this region. in fact, Caroe’s 
Washington visit was the, starting point of the US- 
Pak entente which has turned out to be one of the 
pillars of Western, particularly American, policy in 
the South Asian region. 

While the imperial approach towards South Asia 
in this period was to enmesh it with US strategic 
interests in the Gulf and West Asia, a significant 
development was taking place at the other end of 
the very same region. The Indian national move- 
ment had always nurtured a broad anti-colonial out- 
look. After taking over power in New Delhi, 
Jawaharlal\ Nehru convened the Asian Relations 
Conference where the temper and the language 
brought in a perspective of freedom from the colo- 
nial past. Within two years of this conference, 
India under Nehru gave practical shape to its 
policy of solidarity with the freedom-loving peoples. 
In 1949 came the Delhi Conference on the question 
of Indonesian independence, which was attended by 
the leaders of the Indonesian freedom struggle 
literally rescued by India from Dutch detention. 
This brought out the close links that would bind 
South Asia to South-east Asia. In fact, India’s 
consistent support for the Indo-chinese struggle for 
freedom first from the French and then from US 
domination, has been the continuation of the policy 


envisaged in 1949 at the time of the New Delhi ' 


Conference on Indonesia. This is a diametrically 
opposite approach to the policy pursued by the 
West, particularly USA, in the region extending 
up to South-west Asia. l 
Another element in India’s policy towards its 
South Asian neighbours is its anxiety to help the 
forces of democracy. This was seen in 1949 when 
the Indian Army went to Nepal to rescue the King 
from tie clutches of Rana autocracy, an action 
which helped the democratic forces in that country. 
More than two decades later, it was the same policy 
that led India to help the Bangladesh liberation 
movement against West Pakistani military domina- 
-tion. The active role that India has been currently 
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pursuing in Sri Lanka to bring about an amicable 
seitlement of the crisis over ethnic animosities in the 
island brings out the same commitment to upholding 
the cause of democracy. It is in pursuit of the same 
approach that one has to view Indira Gandhi's 
recent ‘utterances extending sympathy towards the 
movement for democracy in Pakistan. 


© 


H stoy, particularly recent history, has showr 
that South Asia cannot be seen in isclation 
from its neighbouring regions. China after its liber- 
ation under Mao has come to play a role of some’ 
significance in the destiny of South Asia. Its effective 
military presence in Tibet and Sinkiang has its 
impact on the countries of South Asia. Apart from 
its armed conflict with India along the far-flung 
frontier, China has kept up active cooperation with 
Pakistan which has bilateral as well as regional, if 
not global implications. Sino-Pak understanding 
has for long been a factor that has not necessarily 
contributed towards Indo-Pak understanding: if 
anything it has helped to encourage at times, the 
belligerence of Pakistan’s military rulers towards 
India. Oflate, the Chinese seem to deny such mis- 
givings, but these have not yet been allayed. In a 
different context, Chinese activity in Nepal has 
emboldened the anti-India elements in that country. 
Rumblings in Bhutan can be traced to the Chinese 
refusal to acknowledge India’s special relations with 
that mountain kingdom. Some of the countries of 
South Asia — Burma, Malaysia and Singapore — 
have to contend with a powerful Chinese minority 
which enjoys the backing of Communist China. 

Turning east, one has to take into account the fact 
that the collapse of US intervention in Indo-china, 
particularly in Vietnam, brought about the liqui- 
dation of the South-east Asian military alliance 
under US aegis. Bereft of a military component the 
ASEAN countries have by and large shifted to a 
relatively friendly approach towards South Asia 
itself. Although there are reservations on their part 
towards some of the policy-postures of india. there 
is no doubt that the chapter of animosities has long 
ended. India’s ties with the Indo-china states is a 
factor of considerable importance which ASFAN 
has to take into account. 

The nuclear build-up of the US navy with its 
widely heralded move into the Indian Ocean has 
introduced an element of tension and destabilisation 
in South Asia. The emergence of Diego Garcia as a 
major US base, the formation óf RDF, the setting 
up of the Central Command and the direct linkage 
between US and South Africa are devclopments 
which can hardly be wished away as these constitute 
an immediate threat to the independence and secu- 
rity of the South Asian countries. The persistent US 
refusal to agree to the projected UN Conference on 
Indian Ocean to be turned into a zone of peace, 
underlines this threat in no unequivocal terms 

What.the countries of South Asia have further to 
take into account is that the attempt to equate the 
US presence in the region with that of USSR does 
not conform to the realities on the ground. There 


l1 
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are of course Soviet battleships.in the Indian Ocean 

‘but they are not poised against any of. the countries 
of the region nor do they have their Diego Garcia 
or a Central Command with the explicit BRIECHYS of 
keeping these countries down. 


Tue Soviet intervention in Afghanistan has many 
4% dimensions and all these have a bearing on 
South Asia. Ifthis move on the part of Moscow 
however is taken merely as the continuation of the 
Great Game of the Anglo-Russian rivalry of the 
pre-Bolshevik days, that will be a superficial view of 
developments. No doubt geopolitical reasons dic- 
tate that Russia would not permit ‘Afghanistan to 
be turned into a’ hostile: base particularly in the 
context of the renewed Cold War. The Soviet 
anxiety was heightened by the internal developments 
in Afghanistan where the new regime was in- dis- 
array thanks to dissensions within and infiltration 
and active help in arms and resources that the 
maliks were getting via Pakistan. 


For South Asia as such, the question is: does the 


entrenchment of Soviet influence in Afghanistan 
pose a threat to the security of the region and bring 
in an element of destabilisation for the concerned 
countries? By the yardstick of conventional warfare 
the Soviet presence on the other side of the Khyber 
Pass does not necessarily pose a threat even to 
Pakistan, provided its internal health remained 


sound: even Iran in turmoil has not been over-run ` 


_ by the Red Army. As for the rest of South Asia, 
the Soviet arrival in Afghanistan may be a matter of 
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interest of curiosity but not necessarily of concern. 

Whether by raising the scare about Red designs any 

regime in the region could get more aid from USA 

with its avowed commitment to combat communism 

is another’ matter. In this respect Pakistan’s military . 
junta has been candid enough to make it sufficiently 

known that it does not seriously mean to fight the 

Soviet forces, but wants all the arms to build up its 

own morale at home and perhaps also to take a 

swipe at neighbouring India. ; 

What may turn out to be really disturbing for the 
present regime in Pakistan is the prospect of con- 
solidation of the socio-economic revolution in 
Afghanistan itself. ‘Revolution may not be a com- 
modity for export, but the impact of its fall-out on 
the consciousness of the masses can hardly be 
ignored: the Pakhtoon and the Baluch masses within 
Pakistan are bound to be swayed when they find in 
the next-door Afghanistan thé maliks have dis- 
appeared and a new awakening has gripped the 
common people. It is therefore perfectly under- 
standable why the status-quo vested interests within 
Pakistan as well as their masters abroad are doing 
all they could to spread destabilisation within 
Afghanistan so that the revolution is delayed and 
disoriented. . 


N a different context, this is also at the root of the 
dissonance between India and her neighbours — 
a state of relationship which comes up in every dis- 
cussion on South Asia in this country. With all its 
weaknesses and shortcomings India in the three 
decades since independence has been able to set up 
a democratic order and has gone in for industriali- 
sation on a largely self-reliant basis. On both these 
counts India neighbours are at a disadvantage: barr- 
ing Sri Lanka all of India’s neighbours have regimes 
which have destroyed democracy and are today 
battling against democratic forces within their 
respective countries. As for economic deyelopment, 
they have come nowhere near India despite all the 
propaganda about everything being lovely in the ` 
Pakistani garden. Whatever has been achieved in 
India has shown that economic progress is. possible 
and desirable under a democratic system. Inevitably, 
this becomes a matter not only of jealousy but of 
direct concern for the undemocratic regimes in 


‘ India’s immediate neighbourhood. It is worth noting 


that the degree of vehemence against India in these 
countries isin direct proportion to the denial of 
democracy by the regimes that rule over them. 

An overview of South Asia thus provides a fasci- | 
nating subject for historians as well as strategists, 
for economists as well as social scientists. With 
man’s attempt to harness solar energy in the form 
of solar electricity, great possibilities aré about to 
open up for the sun-soaked Third World. And . 
within the Third World, South Asia is perhaps the 
most developed and consequently ready to absorb 
what the Technological Revolution has to offer to 
humanity. If the spectre of nuclear holocaust is 
removed, South Asia has reached the threshold of a 
new epoch in the history of humankind. 0] 
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INSIDE NTR DESAM 


Black and Tan 


`` B. MURALI DHAR REDDY 


ISRA is a tiny village in Waran- 

gal district in the Telengana 
region of Andhra Pradesh. A 
family of three brothers rule the 
roost, the entire land in the 
village in their possession, paying 
a paltry wage of Rs. 2a day 


each to the labourers working . 


from dawn to dusk on -their 
. fields. . 
In March 1982, activist of a 


Left organisation, Rama Rao —° 


namesake of the Chief Minister’ ' 


—starts 4 sangam in the village-to 
organise the landless labourers to 
seek fair wages and constitution- 
ally: guaranteed rights. The peas- 
ants begin to associate with the 
sangam. They see a ray of hope, 
a means: to assert their rights. 
This is a thorn in the flesh for 
the local landlords, 

On January 13, 1983, the muti- 
lated body of Rao is found on 
the outskirts of the village. 
Investigations reveal that he was 
murdered by Pisra landlords two 
days earlier. l 

A fortnight later Rao’s mother 
and his young wife go to Pisra to 
‘find out the details. The police 
detain them and subject them to 
gruelling interrogation to find 
out who informed them of the 
murder. 

Scene two: Rampur, another 
village in Warangal district. Here 
too a sangam to'‘organise the 
peasants has come into operation. 
The sangam members take a 
voluntary decision in October 
1983 to abstain from consump- 
tion of liquor from the local: 
arrack shop run by landlords. of 
the village. 


The boycott leads to forced | 


closure of the arrack shop. Land- 
lords, angry, attack the sangam 
activists’ on October 21, hired 
goons armed with lethal weapons 
doing the job. Venkatamallu, one 
of the sangam members, is beaten 
to death and his body thrown on 
the outskirts of the village.. ' 
Subsequently, an armed police 
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. the 


Civil 


' report is 


party raids the village and arrests 
several sangam activists, all in 
the name of ‘extremism’ and 
violence. Many common people, 
mostly poor, are tortured in a 
supposed bid to discover the 
identity of’ the organisers of the 
sangam and how they themselves 
are associated with it: ‘Peace’ 
returns to the village, with the 


„arrack shop back in business. - 
The Director-General of Police . 


in the State capital lists ‘arrack 
agitation’ as one of the main 
reasons for deployment of CRP 
battalions. . 


@ “ 


These are just two examplés 


of the repressive measures un- ° 


leashed by NTR’s Government in 
one year of its existence to curb 
the poor peasants’ movement, 
hand in glove with forces bent 
upon continuing exploitation of 
poor and unorganised 
workers. l 

There are dozens of such 
instances in the report .titled 
“‘NTR’s One Year — A Report 
on Democratic Rights in Andhra 
Pradesh’. The report, a compila- 
tion of violation .of democratic 


rights and suppression of the poor ` 


peasant movements in Andhra 
Pradesh by the NTR Government 
in the past one year, has been 
prepared by the Andhra Pradesh 
Liberties Committee and 
People’s Union for Democratic 


.Rights (Delhi). If the record, 


of repression revealed in the 
any indication, the 
five Andhra districts covered 
are fast turning into a police 
armed camp. 


Here it would be necessary to ~ 


briefly touch on the circumsta- 
nces under which NTR’s Telugu 
Desam was voted to power and 
the stand of the party and its 
leaders on issues like naxlite 
peasant struggles, and other 


’ democratic movements. 


- 


‘This warm 





AP, since its formation in 1956, 
was ruled by the Congress Party. 
Till 1982, with the exception of 
the fifties when the Communist 
Party was strong in the State, 
there was no opposition strong 
enough to challenge the supre- 
macy of the Congress. 

It was only in March 1982 that 
NTR announced his decision to 
form the regional party Telugu 
Desam with the motto of 
“rejunevation of Telugu langu- 
age, culture and people’. He 
accused local Congress leaders 
of selling their souls to the high 
command in Delhiand mortgag- 
ing Telugu pride. This was the 
main theme of his election 
campaign. 

In the thick of his election pre- 
parations, covering about seven 
months,. NTR once described 
Naxalites as ‘true patriots who 
have chosen the wrong path’. 
description of the 
Naxalites was meant to rope in 
the support of intellectuals 
among the youth whom the 
Congress had antagonised by 
its record of ruthless supression 
of the Naxalite movement. Per- 
haps such a posture came natur- 
ally to an actor turned politician. 

Obviously NTR did not mean 
what he said. His earlier defini- 
tion of a Naxalite had no use 
after his assuming power, for 
thereafter NTR sought Rs 22 
crores from the Centre to 
‘liquidate’ Naxalite groups in the 
State, apart from additional CRP 
battalions to deal with the ‘law 
and order’ problem in the Tel- 


-= engana districts, 


Claiming to be a supporter 
of all democratic movements, 
NTR, on the eve of elections, 
vehemently backed a charter of 
54-odd demands, some impractic- 
able and unreasonable by any 
standard, submitted by the State 
NGOs to the then Congress(I) 
Government. : 

It is altogether a different story 
that, on assumption of power, 
he introduced draconian laws, 
even taking away the funda- 
mental right of peaceful assembly 
in closed-door office premises. 

Notwithstanding NTR’s efforts 
to bring Centre-State relations 
to the forefront and the variety 
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. ments. lost, 


-police 


_ 


” i s 
of gimmicks and image-boost- ` 


ing feats to project himself as 
a national leader, the record 
of his Government has been a 
, sordid one. 

As revealed by the APCLC and 
PUDR report, ten persons were 
killed in 25 police firings on 
peaceful agitations by peasants 
and landless workers in various 
parts of the State; three died in 
police ‘encounters’ and six were 
murdered by landlords. 

About 2.5 million people of 
the State continue to live in 
‘disturbed areas’ facing constant 
repression from the police under 
the ‘Andhra Pradesh Supression of 
Disturbance Act, 1948, which 
vests wide discretionary’ powers 
in the hands of police officials. 
During the past one year, 125 
police camps were set up and 
310 villages were raided by the 
in the five districts of 
Telengana where the peasant 
movement has taken shape over 
the past five years. 

The gravity of police harass- 
ment and repression can be evi- 
dent from the fact that during the 
past one year over 11,000 people 


‘were implicated in 365 offences 


supposedly committed by ‘extre- 
mists”: E 

The report says 40 villages 
in Adilabad, 110 villages in 
Karimnagar, 70 in Warangal and 
30 in Khammam have been 
affected by police raids. While 
maintaining that the State Home 
Ministry keeps no records of the 


police camps in the, villages. it 


also states that ‘our own esti- 
mates indicate that .20 camps in 
Adilabad, 10 in Khammam, 20 
in Nizamabad, 50 in Karim- 
nagar and 20 in Warangal have 
been set up .. for vafying dura- 


' tion by the new Government’, 


The nature of raids and police 


| camps makes horrifying read- 


ing. Any village in which a 
sangam begins to function at- 
tracts police attention. 
police assault usually starts with 
a raid. The report, while describ- 
ing the scenario after a police 
raid notes that ‘destroyed houses, 
broken cots, and utensils, orna- 
pulses and grain 
thrown into the well, men with 
broken limbs, molested women 
terrorised’ into silence, greet any 
visitor the morning after a raid’. 
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The raids are followed by 
large-scale detentions and: severe 
beating up of people. After prò- 
longed illegal detention they are 


implicated in whatever cases the’ 


police can think of. The report 
further says that in First Infor- 
mation Reports the police usually 
name one or two and add any- 
thing from 10 to 100 unnamed 
‘others’. 

When raids fail to terrorise 
sangam activists, ‘an armed 
police camp is set up in the 
village’. ` People are . brought 
to these camps and tortured. 
They are forced to part witha 
portion of their earnings to pay 
for the luxuries of the camping 
policemen. There are no rules 


= governing the duration of a camp. 


' The report details cases of 


. harassment of. writers and civil 


rights activists in the State. 
NTR, during his one year of gov- 
ernance, has made liberal use of 


- repressive Central Acts like the 


Essential Services Maintenance 
Act and the National Security 
Act which his party had oppos- 
ed explicitly in its election mani- 
festo. 

When the’ State Government 
employees went on a strike 
against measures of the NTR gov- 


ernment restricting their rjght of | 


peaceful assembly in office pre- 
mises, lowering of retirement age 
from 58 to 55 without any prior 
notice and with immediate effect, 
and such other acts, NTR issued 
an ordinance declaring over- 
night 46 services under the State 
Government as ‘essential? under 
ESMA, thus making the strike 
illegal. The NGO’s continued with 
their strike and at the end of 16 
days NTR had to bend; conced- 
ing many of the demands. 
NTR’s Raj also witnessed a 
new crescendo in intimidation 
and arm-twisting of the stadent 


‘unions in the universities tradi- | 


tionally dominated. by the leftist 
organisations. Kakatiya Univer- 


sity in Warangal town isa stark ` 


testimony of this. 
In the past one year the duly 
elected students body'in the 


= university was not allowed to 


hold even a single meeting in the’ 


campus, permission for which 


. has to be obtained from the 
District Superintendent of Police. | 


. Andhra Pradesh at present has 


+ 


the largest police force among 
the States in the country with . 
one Director-General of Police, 
seven Inspector-Generdls and 
.20 DIGs. NTR has added one} 
more by appointing a DIG., 
(Special) for curbing. ‘extre- 
mist activities’, the report 
says, -> 

On top of all this, AP has 
requested the Centre for addi- 
tional assistance of Rs. 22 crores ` 
to tackle the ‘law and order 


problem’ in some parts of 
` Telengana. 
. The report notes that the 


Telugu Desam Government 
appointed a one-man commission 
to go into matters relating to the 
police. The full report, yet to 
be made public, has some dis- 
turbing recommendations aimed 
at strengthening the police in its 
repression drive. 

The one-man commission wants 


- detention in police custody to 


be extended from 24 to 72 hours; 
abolition ‘of anticipatory bail: 


treatment of confessional state- 
‘ments in police lock-up on par 


with statements before a magis- 
trate and delegation of some 
judicial and magisterial powers 
to police. The APCLC-PUDR 
report comments: ‘Most of these 
recommendations if accepted, in 
all probability, will be struck off 
as unconstitutional’. 

Struggles are not new to the 
people of Andhra. The State has 
a chequered history of uprisings 
by .peasants and . workers for 
their due rights. The Telengana 
peasants’ movement in the late 
forties and the Srikakulam tribal 


‘uprising in the late sixties’ are 


notable examples. 

With the-struggles have invari- 
ably followed oppressive legisla- 
tions. The Andhra Pradesh Sup- 
pression of Disturbance Act 
1948, promulgated during the 
Telengana struggle remains on 
the statute book even today and 
is currently covering, more than 
2.5 million people of the State. 
“NTR, despite his pro-people pro- 
nouncements, makes use of it to 
deny basic rights to the peo- 
ple, 

NTR may do well to learn a 
lesson or two from the history of 
Andhra .Pradesh and its people — 
to whom: he frequently -refers 
with noisy pride. O 





Agrarian Mobilisations and Social Change 


GANDHIAN AND LEFT PERSPECTIVES 


PARTHA NATH MUKHERJI 


J5 this paper I propose to examine agrarian 
mobilisations emanating from two different ideo- 
logical persuasions, the Gandhian and the Left, the 


structural responses that made these possible, and . 


the implications these mobilisations had for social 
change. 

Analysis of agrarian mobilisations has been one 
of the serious preoccupations, particularly of Marxist 
analysis. What role the peasantry — or certain 
categories of it — is likely to play in the future 
establishment of a socialist state, by its support (or 
opposition) to the revolutionary proletariat, consti- 
tutes the subject matter of continuous debate and 
discussion, 

There has been a considerable range of variation 
in the correlations between peasant status, corres- 
ponding set of class interests, and expecied political 
behaviour patterns in contexts of conflict. Marx, 
from his well known French experience, found in 
them a basically conservative force and allowed 
them, quite skeptically, a possible subsidiary alliance 
role, in the event of a proletarian thrust towards a 
revolution (Dhanagare 1983:2). Lenin believed in 
accelerating the process of bourgeois — democratic 
revolution in the countryside, by sharpening and 
promoting the contradiction between the kulaks (the 
enterprising rural bourgeoisie) and the landlords, 
notwithstanding the fact that the kulak ‘“‘was outside 
the feudal sector and was not directly involved in 
conflict with the landowners” (Alavi 1979:679). 

Later, in a post-revolution summing up in 1917, 
Lenin was convinced that the support of the rural 
proletariat, the semti-proletarians and small peasants 
for the industrial proletarian vanguard became really 
effective “only after the latter won political power, 
only afrer it has resolutely dealt with big Jandowners 
and capitalists, only afrer the downtrodden people 
see in practice that they have an organised leader 
and champion, strong and firm enough to assist and 
lead them and show them their right path.” (684) 
It-was Mao, who, for the first time, demonstrated 
that the peasantry (the poor peasants in particular) 
in a largely feudal society could act as an active 
revolutionary force in bringing about a socialist 
transformation. 

With the revolutionary potential for socialist 
transformation continuing to be pervasive in the so- 
called post-colonial Third World countries, which 
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-and Telengana struggles}, 


are predominantly agrarian societies, the interests 
in the distribution of revolutionary potential surhin 
the peasańtry has acquired increasing attention. 
This has led to the re-examination of the roles 
played by the poor (including the rural proletariat), 
the middle and the rich peasantry, for a better 
understanding of the agrarian changes taking place. 
Alavi contends that due to ideological obfuscations 
or imperatives the role of the middle peasant in the 
Russian and Chinese revolutions have not been 
correctly appraised. He attempts to demonstrate 
that the Russian middle peasant, inspite of being 
holders of substantial land allotments, which ernabl- 
ed him not to “depend totally on the landlord,” 
nevertheless was bound by obligations to the land- 
lord, which were an ‘“‘insufferable burden’. The 
poor peasant, in contrast, was too dependent on the 
landlord to risk opposition against him (677). 

In the peasant revolts, that flared up between 
1905-7 and again in 1917, it was the middle peasant 
who provided the main force in the struggle for 
“cut off lands” (676). Yet, curiously enough, Lenin 
“ignored the role of the middle peasant” and ‘over- 
estimated the role of the rural bourgeoisie” (679). 
Likewise, Alavi contends, the middle peasant’ was a 
potent force in the Chinese revolution, but “Mao 
the ‘theoretical Marxist’ had a role which did not 
always coincide with that of Mao the ‘practical 
Marxist.” Thus, Mao tailored the Hunan Report 
to the expectations of the Comintern orthodoxy and 
emphasised “repeatedly that both the leadership 
and the main force of the movement came from the 
poor peasantry” (690). Although Mao, according 
to Alavi, does not textualise it formally, in practice 
he and his comrades had grasped the true character 
of the middle peasant, which was not a revolutionary 
class but whose militancy could be utilised to arouse 
the poor peasants, who then could provide a sustain- 
ed revolutionary leadership no longer contingent 
upon middle peasant initiatives. Citing from rehhaga 
Alavi tries to fit in the 
middle peasant model. He finds enough empirical 
material to generalise that initially the middle 
peasant is very militant and can be a powerful ally 
of the proletarian movement, but they are given to 
vacillation when the movement approaches a revo- 
lutionary stage. Then they need their “fears to be 
allayed” or else they move away from the move- 
ment (715). 

The middle peasant thesis finds a similar echo 
from Eric Wolf. The structural location the middle 
peasant, “‘which has secure access to land of its own 
and cultivates it with family labour”, is strategically 
‘free’ in relation to the landlord and the rich 
peasant, and at the same time extremely vulnerable 
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to the fluctuations of the market which easily 
threaten to de-stabilise him. He is at once a reposi- 
tory of rural conservatism, and at the same time 
exposed to and isa direct participant in developing 
proletarianisation in the urban industrial areas. 
These and other factors make the middle peasant a 
rebellion-prone category. However, whilst rebellions 
can be spontaneously forthcoming from indigenous 
sources of leadership seeking quick redressal of 
wrongs, revolutionary behaviour of the peasants is 
unlikely to manifest itself without external-leader- 
ship. The dependency of poor peasants and agri- 
cultural labourers, once again, inhibit them from 
taking the course of a rebellion ‘unless they are able 
to rely on some external power to challenge the 
power which constrains them” (Wolf 1973: 290-94). 

Entering the middle ‘peasants debate a Ja Alavi, 
Pouchepadass argues that the middle peasant cate- 
gory is problematic. In turn, he takes Lenin, Engels, 
and Mao, and examines how each of them fill up 
the stratification between the rural proletariat and 
the rich peasant. Lenin does it by incorporating semi- 
proletarians, small peasants and middle peasants; 
Engels introduces small self-sufficient peasants and 
‘bigger peasants’, but later, distinguishes between 
middle peasants and ‘big peasants’; Mao refers to 
poor peasants, middle peasants with not enough 
land, middle peasants, well-to-do middle peasants. 
Pouchepadass concludes, that the class of middle 
peasants, “lumps together a whole range of varying 
situations with regard to rights in land and relations 
of production” (1980: 142- -3). Illustrating from 
several empirical situations, he finds the middle 
peasant concept analytically inefficacious and con- 
siders“‘the dogmatic use of this category in a social 
context to which it is ill-adopted”’ as masking “the 
true social composition of the movement under 
study” (146). 

Joan Mencher considers the tie-up with interest 
in land per se as the discriminating variable, which 
decides whether the middle peasant or the class of 
landless labourers will provide the “‘pivotal groups 
for peasant uprisings”. Contrary to Wolf’s and 
Alavi’s formulations, she finds the landless labourers, 
‘unconstrained by possible ties to the land,” as the 
main strikers and agitators in Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala (1982: 1993). 

Gail Omvedt’s faith in the revolutionary potential 
of the rural proletariat remains undiminished, inspite 
of the fact that ‘‘class exploitation is compounded 
with caste and national oppression ... which are 
difficult to identify as class conflicts’? (1982: 2063). 

From the above discussion, however sketchy, it is 
not possible for us, at this stage unequivocally to 
arrive at any genéral position. The peasantry was 
not an active revolutionary force in Russia, but it 
seems to have been so in China. Whether it was 
the poor peasant or the middle peasant or the 
kulaks, which provided the most active ingredient 
for mobilisation of rural anti-feudal discontent prior 
to and after the Russian revolution, remains a 
matter af controversy. Similar strains of argument 
permeate the Indian scene while examining the poli- 
tical behaviour of peasant classes. The issue is made 
more complex, but at the same time more realistic, 
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' Telengana movement 


by admitting the presence of non-class elements of : 
structure and culture, such as caste, hierarchy and 
discrimination, which constitute important determi- 
nants of collective behaviour. 

The above discussion merits a closer look at some 
of the important agrarian mobilisations that have 
taken place in the first half of the present century 
in India. I shall try to do so by examining, very 
briefly, the Champaran (1917) and Kheda (1918) 
satyagrahas initiated by Gandhi’; the tebhaga and 
under Marxist leadership 
around 1946-51; and the post-Gandhian sarvodaya 
movement and the Naxalbari peasant uprising. 


Champaran (Bihar) 


Although indigo was being cultivated indigenous- 
ly earlier in Champaran, the English planters came 


‘on the scene in 1782. By 1850, the profitability of 


indigo rose to a point, where it replaced the sugar 
industry. At least four different agrarian arrange- 
ments involved the English planter in the cultivation 
of indigo: (1) capitalist farming with ownership of 
land or superior tenurial rights vesting in the 
factory, which got the cultivation of indigo done by 
hired labour under supervision of factory employees 
(amlas); this was known as ziraat; (2) the factory as 
proprietor or superior tenure holder leased out land 
to tenants on condition that they cultivate indigo in 
three cattahs per bigha® of their leased lands; the 
factory would supervise cultivation and crop cutting; 
this system was known as asamiwar or tinkathia; 
(3) the factory entered into agreement with rytos 
who were not tenants of the Company (khuski); 
(4) the factory itself leased-in lands from its own 
ryots and cultivated indigo under its own super- 
vision. The first two were the prevalent arrange- 
ments, of which the tinkathia system was the more 
pervasive form in practice. 

The ryots under the tinkathia obligation, right 
from the beginning, resented the cultivation of 
indigo, not only because the cultivation process was 
repulsive, but also because of the compulsion to 
cultivate it at unremunerative rates and under 
oppressive and unwelcome supervision by the factory 
staff, who also forced illegal exactions out of the 
tenants (dasturi). In addition, non-legal customary 
extractions (abwabs) were also levied from the 
tenants’ in a manner similar to that of the Indian 
landlords. 

By 1867, the industry was threatened by the reluc- 
tance on the part of the ryots to cultivate indigo, 
who even went to the extent of forcible appropria- 
tion of indigo lands for sowing food crops. Official 
investigations into the grievances of the ryots led to 
an upward revision of rates paid to them from Rs 
7-8-0 to Rs 12-0-0 per bigha. 

Most of this unrest was generated within the 
Bettiah estate, which, due to gross mismanagement 
and profligacy of its feudal ` landlord family, 
accumulated enormous debts. To circumvent the 
crisis, the newly appointed English manager arran- 
ged to raise a sterling loan of Rs. 9, 500,000, against 
which he awarded permanent and stable foothold to 
the British indigo planters in nearly half the district. 


This, in turn, gave them further scope to exploit the 
tenant on the ¢inkathia system. 

Between 1900 and 1913, the price of indigo made 
a nose dive from Rs. 232 per factory maund (about 
37 kgs.) to Rs 130 per factory maund, on account 
of competition in the world market from the newly 
introduced German synthetic dye (1897). As an 
immediate consequence cultivation of indigo on 
ziraat lands was discontinued. In asamiwar lands 
the planters were no less keen to wriggle out of the 
tinkathia agreements binding on the tenant to pro- 
duce indigo. The planters now insisted on replacing 
indigo with other crops within the same tinkathia 
framework! In the event the tenant wanted to 
‘free’ himself from tinkathia obligations he could 
now do so, either (a) by paying tawan i.e., damages 
to the extent of Rs 100 per bigha, or, (b) by agree- 
ing to Sharahbeshi — a new enhanced rent in lieu of 
indigo cultivation. Clearly the planters were trying 
to retrieve their indigo losses by employing this 
clever, exploitative, illegal stratagem. 

- By 1907-8, the tenants had become very restive. 
In view of the rising prices of foodgrains the paltry 
amount from tinkathia cultivation, at Rs 18 per 
bigha, led to great privations, whilst foodgrains 
cultivation implied an earning of Rs 200 per bigha. 
Violations of tinkathia sought to be repressed, even 
as peasant leaders, such as Sital Ray, Sheikh Gulab, 
Bhageswar Mahto, Jagan Lal, Dukhi Pandey, 
mounted representation after representation, appea- 
ling to the government to uphold the “principle 
of free trade” by which the British stood. When 
Sital Ray was arrested on 9th November 1908, 
400 ryots followed him up to Bettiah. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika reported the dire conditions of many 
of those who were arrested.4 Pouchepadass’ detailed 
study of the Champaran satyagraha confirms this 
trend. He observes that, although the “driving 
force was made up of rich and well-to-do peasants, 
usually belonging to high ranking castes ... they 
carried along with them the remainder of the 
peasantry, including the agricultural labourers” 


-(1980 : 138). It would, therefore, appear that the, 


nature of exploitation affected all sections of the 
peasant adversely, the poor more than the rich. 

Gandhi’s intervention in 1917 has to be under- 
stood in its wider ramifications. Gandhi, the 
‘political man’, was ‘new’ to the Indian situation, 
much more so withrespect to Bihar and Cham- 

paran. In this sense, Champaran was to provide 

his initiation, not only into agitational politics, but 
also into agrarian complexities. Given this back- 
ground, his quick grasp of the Champaran problem 
was indeed commendable. The large scale survey 
of 4000 ryots, with persons like Rajendra Prasad 
and Acharya Kripalani as his research assistants, in 
no small measure helped to force the issues with the 
British administration.5 J.A. Sweeny, the settlement 
officer conceded and supported Gandhis main 
‘findings, on the basis of his own independent assess- 
ment (Raychoudhury, 1955 : 92-5). 

The resolution of the Champaran problem took 
place in the following manner: (a) ¢inkathia was 
abolished: (b) those who had paid tawan were ex- 
empted from any rent enhancement for the next 
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seven years; (c) exaction of abwabs by thikadars of 
the non-indigo concerns were described as illegal; 
(d) sharahbeshi rent was reduced but not with- 
drawn; and (e) recommendation was made for the 
wage rate offactory agricultural labour to be 
brought at par with the market rate. 

From Champaran, Gandhi started perfecting his 
model for a long drawn anti-imperialist struggle. 
For him, indirectly if not directly, the adversary in 
Champaran was British imperialism and its atten- 
dant system of exploitation and political subjugation, 
not the Englishman Or the planter as such. Observed 
Jameson, the planter, that Gandhi ‘‘did not wish to 
stir up trouble with the Indian Maliks”, and warned 
that “if our friend, the political agitator is success- 
ful in the case of a comparatively small community, 
it will encourage him to further efforts and there 
Hee aca where he will stop’? (Roychoudhury: 
108-9), 

Consistent with his objective of national libera- 
tion from British imperialism, Gandhi was able to 
raise the local issue to the national level. This model 
required that no such political actions be encoura- 
ged which would divide the masses to the detriment 
of the national liberation movement 

Yet another feature of the Gandhian style was 
terminating agrarian movements at a time considered 
‘appropriate’. Such understandings would be reached 
after shrewd ‘calculations’ — not that they always 
turned out to be satisfactory. When he was accosted 
by Harbans Sahay and the younger group to know 
why he gave in to an enhanced (though less than 
the prevailing) rate of Sharahbeshi, he replied. “The 
British are Banias like myself. When they see that 
tinkathia is gone and there is no obligation on the 
raiyats to cultivate indigo, they will not get much 
profit and will very soon pack off and go.” This is 
precisely what happened (126). 


Kheda (Gujarat) 


David Hardiman’s well-documented work on 
Kheda satyagraha examines the middle peasant 
thesis’. The fact is that both the rich and the 
middle-peasants made common cause in the move- 
ment although they may have had different sets of 
interests for supporting it. A particularly bad 
harvest, a series of other misfortunes in agricultural 
production in the’ past few years, the bubonic 
plague, led to the demand for suspension of land 
revenue, which the authorities were not inclined to 
concede. Gandhi picked up the ‘no-revenue issue’ 
and loaded it with nationalist content: “Our 
struggle is not merely for securing suspension of 
land revenue,” he declared, “for such relief would 
be a petty affair”, the important issue was that of 
“democratic government”, of “swaraj” (1981 : 89). 

The ‘no-revenue issue’, directed against British 
administration, was sufficiently broad to accommo- 
date rich and middle peasant solidarity. This was 
further facilitated by the fact that they constituted 
the Patidar caste, who were socially woven closer 
by a system of hypergamous marriages. The 
Patidars also took pride in the status-raising anti- 
colonial struggle. Hardiman’s observations on the 
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structural response of the agrarian system in Kheda 
would largely be true of Champaran too, he points 
out: ' 
“The mistake of both the ‘rich peasant’ and 
‘middie peasant’ argument is that they try to 
pin the prime responsibility for the movement on 
one class or the other. In fact, both classes 
were involved to the same extent, for this was 
above all, a movement for the liberation of the 
peasantry from colonial rule, am issue which was 
of sufficient breadth to override the conflicting 
interests of the rich and middle peasants. 
(P. 250).”’ 
Three other points made by Hardiman deserve 
consideration, that, (a) by and large, “it is truer to 
say that it was the nationalist leaders who responded 
to the peasants, rather than the peasants to the 
nationalist leaders” (P. 245); (b) the rich peasants 
accepted non-violence as a tactic rather than asa 
commitment to the ideology, whereas poorer 
peasants were prone to violent manifestations of 
protest; and (c) for the Patidar peasants it became a 
movement for their self-assertion as a community — 
“It was a movement of Patidar peasants, as opposed 
to Patidar landlords, because the landlords were 
able to assert themselves by other means”’ (p. 250). 
Hardiman concludes by observing: 
“the chief initiative in the peasant movements of 
the. 1917 to 1934 period came not from the 
elites, not from the petty bourgeoisie, and not 
from the middle peasants, but from the more 
substantial peasant communities. It was the 
movement of these castes and communities 
which provided the initial challenge to authority 
and which triggered off the more revolutionary 
movements of the poorer peasantry. (p. 225)” 
The Champaran and Kheda satyagrahas bring out 
the essential character of the agrarian mobilisations 
and their relationship with the national movement. 
Gandhi was not preferring “minor agrarian issues” 
over ‘“‘more fundamental questions relating to the 
structure of agrarian relations’, as Dhanagare 
believes. These were for him major tactical (agrarian) 
issues, related to the more fundamental questions of 
imperialist exploitation and rule of the mightiest 
colonial power. The principal contradiction for 
him was between British colonialism and the broad 
masses of the Indian people. He therefore evolved 
ji an anti-colonial strategy. The ‘tactics’ employed, 

| in order to be consistent with this strategy, required 
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the development of instruments and forms of 
struggle on the one hand, and solidarity of the 
masses against a common adversary, on the other. 
He proposed and passionately believed in non- 
violent fearless action in the satyagraha form of 
collective mobilisation. As for the masses, he was 
painfully conscious of the glaring contradictions in 
the economic, communal and caste domains, which 
he tried to tackle through constructive work pro- 
grammes. From the late ‘thirties onwards, Gandhi 
was becoming increasingly conscious and concerned 
about the agrarian contradictions. He supported 
the tebhaga movement; he warned the ‘*‘present 
owners of wealth,” that, “they would have to make 
a choice between class war and voluntarily convert- 
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ing themselves into trustees of their wealth”; he 


repudiated the concept of private ownership of the 
means of production. 


Tebhaga Movement (Bengal) ` 


The peasant movements initiated by the Left 
started maturing close to the end of the nationalist 
struggle. The Land Revenue Commission in 1940 
had already recommended share of two-thirds of the 
crop to the share-cropper and the balance third to 
be retained by the landowner. The decision by the 
Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha (BPKS)® to launch a 
movement for the recovery of the two-thirds share 
was taken in September 1946. Between December 
1946 and January 1947, when the Bengal Bargadars 
Temporary Regulation Bill?’ was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette (January 22), the movement had 
spread to 19 districts of undivided Bengal (Sen 
(1982:1006). -~ , 

Although the Bill carried some disparaging 
features, which laid down conditions for disposses- 
sion of the tenant from the land, as when the 
landowner’s family decided to have the land back 
for personal cultivation, or if the tenant was found 
not to cultivate the land properly or misuse it, or 
if he failed to deliver the stipulated share of the 
produce, it practically conceded the rebhaga demand 
(p. 112). The second phase of the movement began 
after the Bargadar Bill came into force. In many 
villages, where the share-croppers had stacked the 
entire harvest in the threshing floor (khamar) of the 
jotedars (landowners), the passage of the Bill signal- 
led the recovery of two-thirds share of the crop 
without waiting for the landowners’ initiative. The 
tenants invaded such khamars and forcibly appro- 
priated the crops. In doing so they refused to 
discriminate between jotedars, rich peasants and 
middle peasants, contrary to the advice ren- 
dered by the BPKS leadership. This led to the 
alienation of the rich and middle peasants from the 
movement and helped to strengthen the forces of 
acounter movement. The movement was promptly 
and swiftly repressed by the coercive powers of the 
state. 

Although the movement was launched by the 
provincial wing of the Kisan Sabha, the collective 
mobilisations that took shape were spontaneous 
enough, and at times took the leaders by surprise, 
by the sheer rapidity with which the events devye- 
loped, outmatching their organisational control. 
It would appear that it was the Kisan Sabha leader- 
ship which responded to the urges of the bargadars, 
than the other way round. 

To appreciate the phenomenon, one has to take 
into account the ethnic aspect of the structural res- 
ponse, which characterised the tebhaga movement. 
The tribal communities of Rajbansis, Santals, 
Oraons, Hajongs, predominated in the social 
mobilisations. “Observes Sen, 

“In most districts adivasis were in the forefront 
of the struggie. Socially and economically the 
tribals occupied the lowest position in the 
village. ... In most districts adivasi women, not 
only attended meetings but also enrolled as 
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volunteers. of the Kisan Sabha. ... But the. 


adivasis compromise a small proportion of the 
rural population, and any agrarian movement, 
centred only on them, is likely to end in defeat”? 
(Sen 1972: 84),”’ 

Thus the ethnic-class mix provided the active 
ingredient for the peasant mobilisations in most of 
the situations. It is interesting to note that in 
areas, where Muslim landlords and bargadars were 
the main structural features of the agrarian system 
(as in Bogra), it was ‘“‘difficult to mobilize the 
Muslim bargadars” (Sen 1982: 108), and when a 
Muslim jotedar shot a Rajbansi peasant dead, the 
leaders had to restrain 3000 armed peasants from 
strike for a reprisal.- Here we find the communal- 
ethnic factor inhibiting secular-class considerations 
of peasant mobilisation. 

Thus, the ethnic factor tended to intervene as a 
facilitating or an inhibiting condition in the 
mobilisation of peasants in the rebhaga movement. 


Telengana (H yderabad State) 


The Telengana movement, in sharp contrast to the 
tebhaga movement, showed greater resilience and 
responded to varying situations until it was called 
off. Like the tebhaga movement, Telengana too 
was Undergoing political socialisation of its agrarian 
contradictions, for at least three to four years. 
Thus, the institution of Vetti (non-economic coer- 
cion) rack-renting, and eviction of tenants came 
under attack, security of tenure was demanded 
and oppressive taxes and revenues were opposed. 
While rebhaga was initiated in the explosive environ- 
ment of communal violence, which ultimately led 
to the partition of the country, Telengana move- 
ment surfaced at a time when the Nizam was 
opposing the integration of Hyderabad State into 
the Indian Union. The depredations of the armed 
band of razakars — a paramilitary voluntary force 
opposing integration of the state with India 
-— was at its worst. It was at such an anarchic 
juncture that the Communist took to arms to ward 
away razakars, establish village soviets, enlarged 
their area of support, and attacked the feudal jagir- 
dari and deshmukh’ elements of Nizam’s crumbling 
state. ' 

The leadership of the movement was provided by 
the ascendant Kamma and Reddy rich peasants, 
who wanted the dissolution of the feudal jagirdari 
system. They were able to forge common ground 
with the middle and poor peasants and agricultural 
labourers. However, after the takeover of Hydera- 
bad State by the Indian army and the abolition of 
jagirdari, the rich peasants gradually withdrew from 
the movement. The militancy of the poor peasants 
and landless labourers was, thereafter, directed 
against landlords and deshmukhs, seizing surplus 
lands and redistributing these among themselves. 
However, ‘police action’ became very repressive and 
the Communist Party took the decision to terminate 
the movement (Dhanagare 201-5). 

In both these movements we note a broad-based 
alliance of peasant classes engaged in a mobilisation, 
which is not sufficiently clear about whether the 
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placed by communal ownership of Jand; 


objectives to be pursued will not be adversely affect- 
ed by their own internal conradictions. Thus, so long 
as the big jotedars were the targets in the tebhaga 
movement, the broad spectrum peasant alliance 
held. Once this ‘norm’ was given up, the movement 
had to face the level of antagonism, which it was 
ill-equipped to handle. In Telengana too we find a 
close parallel, particularly in the first phase of the 
movement, subsequently the rich peasants were un- 
willing to comply with the demands which affected 
them materially. Therefore, notwithstanding the Left 
ideology, the rich-to-middle level peasants tended to 
constitute the critical resource of the movement, as a 
component of the leadership as well as support base. 


The Sarvodaya Effort 


I shall now finally examine the post-Gandhian 
sarvodaya movement in Bihar and the Naxalbari 
peasant revolt in North Bengal. 

The sarvodaya bhoodan gramdan? movement 
emerged as an alternative to the Left movement. It 
sought the radical transformation of society through 
non-violent means. The movement emerged out of 
the womb of Telengana insurrection. The first gift 
of 100 acres came from Pochampalli in Telengana 
district in April 1951. By August 15, Vinoba Bhave, 
the leader of the sarvodaya movement, had received 
10,000 acres. When Vinoba entered Bihar, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1952, Jayaprakash Narayan’s (J.P.) 
appeal fetched 7,000 acres within a week! The first 
gramdan village, Mangrowth appeared in the Hamir- 
pur district of Uttar Pradesh soon after. The village 
by a collective decision removed landlessness. 
Exclaimed an exhilarated J.P., after a visit to the 
village: “It was thriling to visualise the great moral, 
economic, political and social revolution that would 
sweep over the country if Mangroth were repeated 
in every village’ (Mukherji 1981). By 1954 more 
than 2.5 million acres of land had been collected, 
and a ‘modest’ target of five million acres by 1957 
was set. 

By 1962, there-were nearly 100 gramdan villages 
in Bihar. Although nine of them were studied in 
1962-63, I shall present very briefly the case study of 
only one — the village which came closest to be- 
coming a model. 

Berain, a settlement of 88 households with about 
18 acres of land (including lands obtained in share 
cropping), with an exclusively backward and sche- 
duled caste composition, voluntarily opted for 
gramdan in 1958. The change involved was trans- 
formatory. The land now belonged to the village, 
thus individual ownership or landlessness was re- 
share- 
cropping was no longer a contract between the 
landowner and the individual tenant, it was now 
between the sarvodaya sahayog samiti (cooperative 
society) and the landowner. The samiti was responsi- 
ble for the contract and would allot labour power 
for the cultivation of such leased-in land. Individual 
indebtedness was transformed into collective debt 
of the village. Village Jands were now under collec- 
tive cultivation. 

Primary basic education and adult education were 
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universalised. All village children slept in the dor- 
mitory of the Community Centre irrespective of the 
distinctions of caste. Frequent interdining signalled 
the end of commensal restrictions which remained 
confined to intermarriage. Enormous energies were 
released, particularly in the initial stages, which 
helped in the construction of the Community 
Centre, cow shed, through shramdan (voluntary gift 
of labour). The oil-press, the spinning wheel, the 
loom, toddy molasses, and bee-keeping were intro- 
duced for generation of employment. In a brief 
period, of about a year, Berain becamé free of debts, 
adult literacy was cent per cent, the entire village 
was employed for most of the time. 

Gramdan was embraced by Berain, with the solit- 
ary exception of its largest landowner owning about 
three acres of land. This, in the view of the ‘ex- 


ternal’ sarvodaya leadership, made gramdan ‘incom- . 


plete’. They were hoping that he would undergo an 
- inevitable ‘change-of-heart’ and throw in his lot 
with the rest of the village. When this did not take 
place, it became an ideological issue. When persua- 
sions failed, even concessions were proposed, much 
to the disapproval of a large section of the village 
people. The landowner family finally agreed toa 
conditional entry — it demanded an assured quan- 
tum of harvest in lieu of his informal agreement to 
let his land be cultivated as per gramdan norms of 
collective farming. The formal integration would be 
complete only after the inevitable change-of-heart 
took place! 

The simplistic assumption resulted in a different 
kind of dynamics. It was soon clear to the village 
that the ‘assured amount’ was more than this family 
produced out of its own labour from its own land. 
Also, the members of their family were reluctant to 
take up all kinds of work roles — they preferred to 
confine themselves to supervisory’ responsibilities. 
Since they had ‘condescended’ to make gramdan 
‘complete’, they imputed on themselves a special 
status. This discriminant behaviour stood in sharp 
contrast to the egalitarian norms so assiduously 
engendered earlier. The denouement was at its 
worst, when two other families already committed 
to gramdan, who had about two acres of land prior 
to gramdan (poor peasants) also demanded similar 
concessions. The gram sabha.(village assembly) was 
once again persuaded to allow them this concession 
in the interest of gramdan. This problem was further 
compounded by a loss of Rs 20,000 suffered by the 
cooperative society. 

The point to note here is that it was the single 
‘middle peasant, family which vacillated, while ‘out- 
side’ gramdan’ and once ‘inside’, sought a separate 
identity and a surplus. Thus, the conditional entry 
was based on exploitation of the total collectivity of 
gramdan. In course of time it was successful in 
weaning away two other poor peasants from gram- 
dan commitments. This is howvyclassless Berain 
developed a privileged class, which now threatened 
its very identity as a gramdan village! 

But how did the social structure in general respond 
to the stimuli of gramdan at that stage? Barring one 
village, all the others were uniformly composed of 


backward and scheduled castes. Barring one village, 
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again, of backward and scheduled castes where class 
heterogeneity was sharp and substantial, all the 
other villages were largely composed of landless 
agricultural labourers and poor peasants, of which 
five were more homogeneously poor villages. There 
were sprinklings of ‘middle peasants’ in all the 
villages except one, which was a new settlement of 
landless on bhooden land. 

The transition from gramdan to sulabh gramdan 
(gramdan simplified) was to retract from the original 
revolutionary content to a definition where consi- 
derable concessions were allowed for the retention 
of private property within gramdan. Just as bhoodan 
took off from the last remaining embers of Telen- 
gana, the Naxalbari movement in Bihar took off 
from the dissipated sulabh gramdan in Musahari. 
However, this is not the time to elaborate on this. 


Naxalbari Revolt (West Bengal) © 


In sharp contrast to the other two Left move- 
ments, the Naxalbari peasant uprising was the out- 
come of two decades of patient and arduous political 
socialisation of the peasantry, by one of the most 
dedicated band of Communist workers and leaders. 
Though some of the principal party leadership, 
operating at the grassroot level, had an urban petty 
bourgeois background, their near complete sub- 
mersion and total identity with the cause of the 
exploited peasantry and the indigenous grassroot 
level leadership, comes closest to the difficult concept 
of ‘de-classing’. I am referring here to persons like 
Kanu Sanyal, Keshab Sarkar, Jogen Mukherjee, 
who worked with Jangal Santhal, Khokon Mazum- 
dar, Chunilal Goala, Phagu Oraon, Punjab Rao, Oli 
Mohammad and a host of others. 

In the beginning, in the early ‘fifties, it was the 
tebhaga slogans that were carried into the foothills 
of the Siliguri sub-division of Darjeeling district. In 
an extremely backward frontier region (bordering 
Nepal, East Pakistan-now-Bangladesh) the agrarian 
system crystallised into the jotedari-adhiari system. 
The adhiar played the dual role of a share-cropper 
(without tenurial rights) and an agricultural labour 
without ownership of any of the means or instru- 
ments of production. He was bound by inexorable 
ties of exploitation and subordination of the jotedar 
(the tenure holding landlord). The extent of adhiari 
exploitation was such that, although he was entitled 
to a 50 per cént share of the crop, his take-home 
share after standard deduction’ was a mere pittance 
of what he had produced. 

By 1953-4, the party cadres were able to make 
some inroads in a region, where penetration by 
strangers was well-nigh impossible. The exaction of 
Panudan (a standard practice of deducting eight 
maunds of paddy in lieu of cattle plough supplied 
by the jotedar) was attacked, and 50 per cent 
interest on paddy loan was being reduced to 25 per 
cent. The demand for rebhaga (two-thirds share of 
the crop) also materialised ip several cases, where 
adhiars sought the intervention of the Kisan Samiti.. 
Steadily, but surely, the Kisan Sabha gained the 
confidence of the poor peasantry. + 

In 1955 when the tea plantations were rocked by 
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strikes, on account of Bonus Struggle, peasant 
leaders provided the leadership of plantation 
workers, whilst peasants provided their activists 
with food and shelter. Worker-peasant alliance was 
a living reality. > 

Prior to the Assembly elections of March 1967, 
in which Janga! Santhal the tribal peasant leader 
was the CPI (Marxist) candidate, the peasants were 
mobilised to seize crops, defy payment of levy, etc, 
as this was a particularly bad crop year. Jangal lost 
the election, but his party was saddled in power, and 
so it was taken for granted, that the ‘politics’ of the 
party in that region could continue unimpeded. But 
the party, now in power, thought otherwise, and 
irreconciliable inner contradiction surfaced within 
the party, leading to the expulsion of the entire 
Siliguri membership. This led to the birth of yet 
another Left party — the CPI (Marxist-Leninist), 
on April 22, 1969. 

In the phase under the CPI (ML) the peasant 
leaders were soon put behind bars. The void thus 
created was neither filled-up nor was any attempt 

made to do so. Conspiratorial guerilla groups, with 
` petty bourgeois urban revolutionary background, 
replaced the leadership of the peasant committees; 
open mass movements were replaced by underground 
activities; annihilations were given top priority; 
class analysis of political events and self-criticism 
ceased; democratic centralism was replaced by 
authoritarian centralism. The peasants felt left out 
and receded to the background, the plantation 
workers’ alliance with the peasants lost its content 
— meanwhile all the peasant leaders were to suffer 
the hospitality of long prison terms! Remarked 
Kanu Sanyal, “after 1967 Charu Mazumdar ceased 
to be a Communist and became an anarchist”. 

In his well known Terai Report, Kanu Sanyal 
states, that the poor peasant, constituting 70 per 
- cent of the peasantry, responded spontaneously to 
the anti-feudal struggles; the middle peasant, consti- 
tuting 20 per cent of the peasantry, after an initial 
period of watching and waiting, once convinced that 
he would stand to benefit from the movement, threw 
in his lot with the poor peasant, enormously increas- 
ing “the sweep of the struggle”. The rich peasant, 
constituting the balance 10 per cent were critical of 
the movement and its objectives, but once the 
middle peasants strengthened the poor peasants, 
“the rich peasants gave up the path of opposition 
and criticism and: began to demand justice from 
peasant committees. And the peasant committees 
considered every case on its merits and did justice to 
them.” This not only neutralised them, but in quite 
a few instances they “took an active part in the 
struggle’’. 

One section of the small jotedars, ‘“‘who were able 
neither to develop themselves as they desired, owing 
to the oppression by the government of the compra- 
dor-bureaucrat bourgeoisie and the landlords, nor 
to maintain their existing standard of living, took 
part in {he struggle”? (1978:203-27). Field observa- 
tions do confirm the participation of these sections 
of the peasantry. It is also true that the peasant 
mobilisation displayed remarkable solidarity and 
functioned within the organisational control of the 
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Krishak Sabhas and Samities. 

Here is a model of class collaboration in which 
the poor peasant took the initiative and the middle 
peasant followed. But its participation brought 
about a quantitative and a qualitative change in the 
movement. A reversal of the middle peasant thesis | 
a la Alavi. 

What has been happening since 197] in the 
region? Preliminary findings give us paradoxical 
results about the agrarian system. Two principal 


.forms of crop-sharing tenancies co-exist in this 


region. The customary form of crop-sharing tenancy 
stipulates a 50-50 share between landowners and 
tenants, with both sharing the costs of production. 
In the post-reform form of crop-sharing the tenant 
retains 75 per cent of the crop, but there is no cost 
sharing by the landowner. In the former, the land- 
owner willingly advances consumption and non- 
consumption loans to the adhiar, in the latter, the 
landowner neither feels inclined nor is obliged to do 
so. On the face of it the customary form appears 
less ‘free’ and more ‘exploitative’, but strangely , 
enough, it is in the movement jotes (in our sample) 
that this form predominates. In the non-movement 
jotes there is the equi-prevalance of both the forms 
of tenancies. This, inspite of the fact that there is 
absolutely no physica! compulsion on the part of 
the adhiar to choose one or the other. 

It is obvious, that the security of the economically 
more exploitative but ‘tied’ and dependent relation- 
ship between the landowner and the tenant, is pre- 
ferred to the relatively ‘free’ but more uncertain 
existence under conditions of a stagnant economy. 
But, even this ‘freedom’ could, in one sense, turn 
out to be illusory. The tenant, now having to bear 
the total cost of production, has to depend upon 
institutional credit. Access to credit is mediated by 
other structures, such as the party. The peasant is 
quite likely to find himself dependent on some party 
or the other for obtaining institutional credit. Since 
institutional credit is not always unlimited, the party 
helps those who help the party. In this manner the 
‘party tries to perpetuate its political influence and 
power by creating a political base. So, in effect, in 
such a situation the share-cropper, in exercising his 
option between the customary and the post-reform 
form of tenancy, ‘is actually also exercising a choice 
between one or the other form of dependency — 
that of the landowners or of the party. This is a 
pattern which exists, but how pervasive this is, it is 
too early to conclude. 

Whilst the performance in the movement jotes for 
the customary form of tenancy can be rationalised, it 
is more difficult to reason out why, in the movement 
jotes, the wage rates for attached ‘labour is lower 
than in non-movement jotes. The average daily 
wage rate of the annual farm servant works out to 
Rs 3.84 (minimum) and Rs 3.86 (maximum) for 
movement jotes, as against Rs 4.16 (minimum) and 
Rs 4.27 (maximum) for nan-movement jotes.10 


Different Responses 


The main significance of the structural analysis of 
agrarian mobilisations lies in the possibility of iden- 
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and sarvodaya movements, providing the ‘major 
thrust in the mobilisation of the peasants. In 
Kheda too, the Patidars, with their caste councils and 
association, correspond to a structural ‘equivalent. 
Therefore, the ethnic factor has operated as an 
important, if not necessary condition in these 
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Association between crop-share and cost-share in movement and 
non-movement jotes (*) 


Movement Jote Non-Movement Jote 
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Lessee: by by by by Thirdly, we find rich peasant initiative both in the 
Lessor tenant both tenant both Gandhian and the Left movements (Champaran, ,, 

only owner only eee Kheda, Telengana), as also poor peasant and agri- 
Pra oe keer” f cultural labourers taking initiative in the gramdan 
and the tebhaga movements. Therefore, ideological o 
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: the conflict occurs and the structure responds. Thus, 
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*Note: Tenant bears the full cost of seed, fifty per cent cost 
of bullock labour; all other costs of material inputs, 
e.g., costs of fertiliser, irrigation. etc., are borne by 
the Jandlord; if at all used. 


(*) Table taken from M. Chattopadhyay and S. Ghosh 
“Tenurial Contracts in a Peasant Movement Belt: An 
Analysis of Field Survey Data in Naxalbari, Khoribari 
and Phansidewa-Regions of West Bengal," Economic and 
Political Weekly, 1983. 


tifying, more precisely, the role of different peasant 
communities and categories and their crystallisation 
into politically conscious collective entities. We 
have observed, how similar categories of peasants 
in different context have responded differently. 
Thus, in Champaran, the initiative came from rich 
peasants, but the class alliance took in its sweep all 
categories of peasants and also the agricultural 
labourers. In Kheda, it was the rich and the middle 
peasant which spearheaded the movement and the 
poor peasants joined in at a later stage. In the 
tobhaga movement, the main thrust seems to have 
come from poor peasants and middle peasants, the 
rich peasants remaining passive spectators during the 
early phase. But in the second phase, both rich 
and middle peasants seem to have swung on the 
other side crippling the movement. 

The Telengana revolt started with rich peasant 
initiative, which subsequently’ withdrew from the 
movement, when the poor peasants and, agricultural 
labourers took over. In the sarvodaya gramdan 
movement iv Bihar, the initiative came principally 
ftom the poor peasants and landless labourers. In 
the Naxalbari revolt, poor peasant initiative was 
followed by the active participation of the middle 
peasant. Subsequently, even rich peasants and some 
, lesser jotedars identified closely with the movement. 
. Therefore, to posit a simple middle peasant, or poor 
A peasant or rich peasant proposition seems untenable. 
The structural response will depend upon the nature 
and hierarchisation of contradictions-in a given 
_- social context, the goals which a movement seeks to 
set, and the historical conjuncture which may 
facilitate (or impede) the progression of a movement. 

Secondly, we find incontrovertible evidence of the 
solidarity of ethnic communities or ethnic considera- 
tions in the tebhaga, Telengana, Naxalbari 
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anti-colonial (or quasi-colonial). contexts, whilst 
Berain and febbaga were either seeking solutions 
out of the feudal dispensation or fighting against its 
oppression and exploitation. 

Nor can one attribute ‘failures’ to any one of. 
these ideologies, for each is a repository of progres- 
sive content capable of further elaboration and 
evolution. In so far as any political or reform 
group sincerely concentrates on contradictions, 
which centre on exploitation and oppression of 
disadvantaged groups, they will find structural 


- responses forthcoming from the vulnerable sections 


of the social structure. Omvedt observes how a 
variety of political parties and groups are working ` 
for the emancipation of the dalits™ and each making 
its own contribution (1982) i 

One general problem with such studies is that 
they stop short of the final lap by not pursuing the 
consequences of the movement to the logical next 
step. Indeed, there is some substance in the observa- 
tion that “the concept of ‘peasant revolution’ is 
misleading, focusing asit does on the participants 
rather than on the outcome of a revolution” 
(Roxborough 1979 : 94). 

A problem which requires decided resolution is 
some logical and theoretical basis for the 
characterisation of movements. © Thus, the quantum 
of violence is still occasionally considered a reliable 
indicator of the seriousness or otherwise of a move- 
ment. The reason why, for instance, the tebhaga 
movement could not develop into a massive peasant 
rebellion, we are told, was because “the total 
number of peasants killed in scuffles with the police 
did not: exceed fifty, although 3119 arrests were 
made...."’ (Dhanagare, 172). 

Such a fallacy arises, if we do not address our- 
selves to the relevant questions. Namely, what are $ 
the goals of a particular social mobilisation? In 
what manner and to what extent are the pursuit of 
these goals likely to affect, alter or transform the 
system reference within which it is identified? 
Naturally, social mobilisations, seeking incremental 
and quantilative changes, cannot be of the same 
order as those seeking qualitative changes of the 
social structure. Therefore, it is imperative that. 
we classify social . mobilisations for collective action 
by a classification of social change. 
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Classi fication of Social Change 

I have suggested elsewhere that we classify social 
change in the following structural terms, as: 
(a) changes occurring within given structure(s) of a 
system; (b) changes occurring from an emergence of 
additional structure(s); (c) changes occurring due to 
the elimination or loss of structure(s); and (d) changes 
occurring as a result of replacement of existing 
structure(s) by alternative ones Changes of the 
first variety are accumulative or quasi-structural, the 
second and the third varieties and alternative and 
structural, whilst the last varieties are transformative 
and’ structural. ‘Thus, social mobilisations seeking 
quasi-structural changes are quasi-movements, those 
seeking alternative changes are social movements, 
whilst those seeking transformative changes are 
social or revolutionary movements, depending upon 
the scale of transformative change involved. - 

The critical discriminant for the classification of 
collective mobilisations, therefore, depends upon 
whether goals are explicitly directed towards change 
(or resistance to change) of the structure, as against 
change within the structure, in the face of opposition 
against such a move’ (Mukherji 1977 : 44). 


‘Classification of Movement by Type of Change 


Description of change Type of change Movement Type 
i 

(a) Changes occurring Accumulative Quazi-movement 

within given structure(s) quasistructural 

of a system 

(b) Changes occurring Alterative-- Social Move- 

due to emergence ofad- structural ment 

ditional structure(s) 

(c} Changes occurring 

due to elimination or 

loss of structures 

(d) Changes occurring Transformative- Social and revo- 

as a result of replace- structural lutionary move- 


ment of existing struc- 
ture(s) by alternative 
structure(s) 


ment a 


Just as it is important to understand the objectives 
of a movement, so also it is necessary to be cléar, as 
far as possible, about the means which it employs. 
One rational’ classification can be the distinction 
between institutional and  non-institutionalised 
means. The latter, in fact, will include violent and 
non-violent means. Thus, social mobilisation seek- 
ing quasi-structural or structural changes may 
employ both kinds of means. 

This provides us with a framework for the analysis 
of movements. Both the Champaran and the Kheda 
satyagrahas had one proximate, and the other, a 
distant goal, In so far as the distant goal of replac- 
ing the macro-colonial structure with an indigenous 
political structure was transformatory and revolu- 
tionary, the implications of these movements were 
clearly, revolutionary. With respect to the more 
proximate goals, involving specific local agrarian 
issues, the Champaran struggle resulted in the elimi- 
nation of a structural arrangement (the tinkathia 
structure), whilst in Kheda the mobilisation sought, 
not a change or alteration of the system, but some 
reprieve. The use of institutional and non-institu- 
tional means was invoked to press for the objectives. 
Both Champaran and Kheda were contributing 
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towards the future national mobilisation for termi- 
nation of British rule. 

The tebhaga movement sought incremental 
changes within the system. Cropsharing as a 
tenancy institution remained, only the ratio of the 
shares was sought to be changed in favour of the 
tenant. lt was a quasi-movement with a limited 
goal. In contrast, the Naxalbari uprising was 
preceded by a gestation period of nearly two 
decades, during which an elaborate militant peasant 


‘Organisation was established, through innumerable 


localised struggles against feudal exploitation and 
oppression. Thus, an additional structure came 
into existence with consequences for the agrarian 
system. Institutionalised and non-institutionalised 
means had to be adopted for the achievement of 
intra-systemic goals. In short, the cumulative effect 
of numerous incremental changes was building up 
a vortex of agrarian tensions, which would erupt 
in 1967. It is these additional structures that were 
defused during the second phase of the movement. 

Thus, while the movement assigned itself the revolu- 
tionary goal of seizure of power, it at the same 
time immobilised the structures, through which this 
premature goal could at least have been attempted. 

The target of the Telengana movement in the 
first phase, the abolition of the Jagirdari system, 
was as much a goal of the state which wrested 
power from the Nizam. In the second phase, how- 
ever, the movement was able to create a parallel 
loci of power in the village soviets and peasant 
organisations, which sought to bring about altera- 
tive and transformative changes in the agrarian 
setting. These structures proved to be durable 
instruments of struggles, and many of these endured 
until the movement was called off. Perhaps this 
historical experience explains the recrudescence of 
the militant peasant revolt, in the form of Naxalite 
movement later, in the early ‘seventies’. 

The sarvodaya gramdan movement, at the micro- 
level of villages, provided the potential for revolu- 
tionary transformations, with creation of new 
structures and elimination of some, at the macro- 
level they emerged as additional structures, which 
could affect society vitally. But ideological diffuse- 
ness, doctrinaire rigidities, certain obscurantisms, 
and above all a dismal lack of any sense of strategy 
and tactics within a framework of social change, 
saw the gradual] erosion of the movement. C! 
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NOTES 


A These are the two anti-feudal struggles, inspired by 
Marxist ideology, which I shall have occasion to discuss in 
some detail subsequently. 


2. Satyagraha is an essential part of Gandhian ideology, 
seeking to confront any social injustice by non-violent fear- 
less action, based on truth and love. It proposes a purity of 
means and ends, and is the instrument, by which the desired 
goals can be achieved by the affected collectivity. 


3. Bigha refers to a measure of land. Approximatley two 
bighas make an acre in Bihar. 

4. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, reporting bn 9th November 
1908, as follows : 

‘The agriculturists in those parts at the best of times lead a 


hand-to-mouth life. In these days ofscareity the day’s earn- 
ings rarely suffice for the day’s most pressing needs. But now 


that a large number of breadwinners have been shut up in 
hajat, it can be imagined what untold privations their families 
must be undergoing”. (hajat means prison). ‘ 


5. Rajendra Prasad became the first President of the Indian 
Republic and Acharya Kripalani, until his last days, was 
given the status and prestige of an elder statesman. Others 
associated with Gandhi’s survey emerged as front rank 
leaders of the Indian national movement in Bihar. 


6. The Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, the state level 
peasant organisation, was a part of the All India Kisan Sabha 
which operated as a national body. However, the BPKS in 
Bengal, although a separate body, was largely under the con- 
trol of the Commuhist Party. 


7. The main provisions of the Bargadars have been summa- 
rised thus by Sen: 


“Yn the case in which the Jotedar supplied ‘the plough 
cattle, plough and any other agricultural instruments and any 
manure the bargadar would get half of the produce of such 
land. Ifthe jotedar did not supply those inputs, the bargadars 
would retain two-thirds share. There were some provisions on 
the division of seed. If the seed was supplied by the jotedar, 
it would be delivered to him by the bargadar. If the seed was 
supplied by the bargadar, if would be retained by him.” If the 
seed was supplied” partly by the jotedar and partly by the 
bargadar, it would be divided between them in the proportion 
in which the seed was supplied by them” (1972: 48). (Bargadar 
is the tenant). 


8. Jagirdari refers to feudal landlordism, whilst deshmukhs 
were rent collectors on behalf of the Nizam. 


9. Bhoodan literally means land- in-gift, whilst gramdan is 
village-in-gift. In 1962 a gramdan village’ was not necessarily 
a revenue village — it could even be a satellite settlement 
(tola) of a main village, with as few as ten households or 
more. Ideally, when the total land within the ‘village’, owned 
or share-cropped by village huseholds, were made over in gift 
to the village community, gramdan was total. But a ‘village’ 
still qualified for gramdan if 80 per cent of all families in the 
village, landowners and landless, decided to declare gramdan; 
and if at least 50 per cent of the total owned land was gifted 
in gramdom (Mukherji 1981). 


10. Source: Indian Statistical Institute project on 
“Conflict, Structure and Change”, being conducted under the 
Joint Directorship of Partha N. Mukherji and Manabendu 
Chattopadhyay. 

11. Dalits is a generic term for oppressed and exploited 
communities. The termis not imbued with political con- 
notation.@ 
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Smail. Farmers’ Credit Crisis 


~ 


PRANAV K. VANDYOPADHYAYA 


[NDIAN economy in which the majority of the farm- 

ing population comprises of the weaker sections 
of society, is obviously, a small farmers’ economy. 
A small farmer, who is basically a farm-worker, 
possesses very little to operate as a viable and 
independent owner-farmer. 

The social repression on him has been debated 
on and off and despite some improvements over the 
statistical information, in general his welfare condi- 
tion has not changed to a meaningful extent. Be- 
cause of inadequate supply of capital, the agricul- 
tural sector has,ina real sense, not progressed 
beyond the semi-feudal stage of society. Because of 
lack of information, social repression and the cor- 
rupt institutional machinery, the condition of small 
farmers is bleak indeed. 


Trez All India Rural Credit Survey and its follow- 

up surveys conducted by the Reserve Bank of 
India gave an apparent analysis of the prevailing 
situation in the agricultural credit problems. Ironi- 
cally, in the intensive enquiry, selected farm opera- 
tors, who possibily had no exposure to exotic tech- 
nicalities, were asked whether they required credit 
for certain specified items of capital investment in 
agriculture, and if so, what amount they required 
for each item of investment. It may be noted, the 
lending agencies have so far not been able to assess 
the demand for credit of a farmer in any scientific 
manner. The supply situation of credit is unlikely 


- to improve, unless demand is objectively ascer- 


tained. One can logically understand that demand is 
neither the projected requirement of the farmer, who 
takes little care to know about his repayment capa- 
city, returnability and the risk bearing potential, 

nor is it the arbitrary decision of the lending author- 
ities which are concerned only about the guarantee 
and assurance for repayment. In the absence of a 
scientific mechanism to ascertain the demand for 
agricultural investment, the whole issue is at a mess 
and one-has little hope of better results unless this 
fundamental question is answered. 

Estimating the credit requirements of the small 
farmer, on the basis of the All India Rural Credit 
Survey Report and the follow-up reports, becomes 
a difficult problem which may be considered in two 
stages. Firstly, there is the problem of defining the 
concept of credit requirements; and secondly, that 
of actually estimating the credit requirements of 
various types of families from the available data. 
It is not possible to ascertain the credit requirements 
in this sense merely from what happened during any 
one year. There has to be, some frame of reference 


Dr. Vandyonadhyayat is Director, Third World 
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for estimating the credit requirements of families. 
In the first instance, credit requirements must be 
judged in relation to the purpose of borrowing or 
the case to which credit could be put. The determi- 
nation of Credit requirement would'then depend on 
what purposes of borrowing were thought to be 
proper or legitimate and the extend of the require- 
ment would be measured by the degree to which 
such credit could appropriately be utilised in the 
given directions. Presumably, the purpose would 
emphasise the productive business of the cultivation 
and effective use of credit. Effective use would ordi- 
narily mean economic productive use so that over 
the period of time the productivity of business 
increased by the use of credit in such a manner that 
credit could be liquidated through receipts due to 
such increase in productivity. 

Although it is not, generally, advisable to use 
bank credit for consumption purposes, the ques- 
tion of family living of a small farmer is not 
jast a humanitarian one; rather it has a strong 
economic bias and there is no way to overlook it. 
In the given circumstances one can not expect any 
effort to change the level of living of the smali 
farmer from the private sector financial institutions. 
Whatever has reportedly been done by the adminis- 
trative machinery, presumaly, is far below the 
expected level. The only hope is perhaps the public 
sector lending agency which has to come forward, 
with offers of loan which can be used for consump- 
tion activities too. Hence, this demands a radical 
reorganisation of the whole credit system from a 
wider and national point of view which does not 
clash with the interest of the economy as a whole. 

-A lending institution makes a distinction between 
credit-worthiness and non-credit worthiness on the 
basis of one’s returnability. But logically it is diffi- 
cult to recognise any such distinction: for, every 
farmer, no matter how small he is, is a productive 
factor and any ‘unproductive’ demonstration by him 
has some social or other causes for which he cannot 
be branded as non-creditworthy. 

Small farmers mostly depend upon private money- 
lenders who enjoy all opportunities to exoloit their 
clients. Although there have been governmental 
measures to regulate the functioning of private 
money-lending agencies, in an unorganised rural 
society no measures are meaningfully effective. The 
activities of private ‘money-lenders are unlikely to 
be curbed unless there is a structural reorganisation 
of the entire agricultural sector and the small 
farmers as constituting the priority sector. 

After Independence Nehru realised the urgency 
for cooperative movement for a country like India 
in which banks were not sufficiently equipped with 
the requisite capacity to lend credit. But, because 
of unethical practises, politicking and the oppressive 
caste-system, the cooperative moment has not been 
able to register any significant progress and the 
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small en, who should have been the major bene- 
ficiary, has been left bereft of any benefit. 

After the nationalisation of banks, there has been 
-some efforts, to raise the small farmer fromthe 
rock- bottom level, but, bureaucratic attitude has 
came in the way; ‘and in the absence of any change 


in the banking structure, the oppressed farmer can - 


hardly reap any benefit. 

The roots of rural poverty lie in social and insti- 
tutional restructuring with a spirit of at least co- 
operation, if not sympathy. In the absence of it, 
there will be growing indebtedness among small 
farmers which will restrict the growth of industrial 
efforts in a number of ways, direct and indirect. 

Low productivity and the high level of costs in 
agriculture are a drag on development; anc obvious- 
ly, the small farmer’s present state of efficiency and 
backwardness are responsible for it. Agriculture is 
not only the main source of food supply, but a 
' major source of raw material too for some of the 
industries. So, any qualitative or quantitative decline 
in agriculture will hamper the growth of the indus- 
trial sector, which finally will end up in a low growth 
of the entire economy. 


t 


jr is pointless to say that the poor need capital 

aid for operational purposes and also for the 
purpose of raising the level of living:which has a 
direct link with productivity. While it is not possible 
in an article to indicate all the points as to how the 
small farmer can be offered assistance, the following 
points in general may be considered as immediate 
palliatives: 

I. Lending agencies should make arrangements to 
supply the basic ingredients of farm operation and 
just not -the cash which is many a time used up for 
consumption purposes. However, there must be 
availability of funds to meet the consumption neces- 
sities too, ‘which directly affect the efficiency of a 
small farmer. 

_ H. The administrative machinery should encou- 
rage the formation of cooperative agencies with the 
Gandhian attitude in which the majority of the 
members will be from the backward classess of 


society. This will, possibly, prevent the dominance | 


of the caste Hindus in the ending operations. 

Ili. The cooperative agencies must not expect a 
big share of capital from its members; rather it is 
recommended that only a token amount may be 
accepted as subscribed capital and the major supply 
must come from the public sector. 


‘IV. Commercial banks will find it easy to lend 


credit if, besides individuals, cooperative agencies 
are granted short and long-term loans which will 
form the major source of lending. 

All these suggestions are for the interim phase 
until the reorganisation’ of the banking structure is 
done and the demand for credit is scientifically as- 
certained. Above all, there. must be favourable 


answers to social questions that erupt from the ; 


oppression on the small farming population for 
many centuries in a society, claiming to be civilised . 
as ours. Cy 
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Two Faces of Third World Debt 


PAUL M. SWEEZY 


Falstaff: “I can get no remedy against the consumption of 
the purse: borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but 
the disease is incurable.” 


King Henry IV, Part H 


HE tremors that shook the financial world during 
1982 and most of 1983 have for the time being 
subsided. But the ensuing calm isan uneasy one: 
clearly, the crisis has merely been postponed to 
another day. ` 

The sense of panic among the financiers and 
governments of the leading capitalist nations is not 
the product of idle rumours or vague fears. It has 
been obvious for some time that the vast expansion 
of Third World debt would sooner or later create 
serious problems for the international bankers. But 
the outsize profits to be made in the Third World 
have been too tempting to be resisted by even the 
most prudent of bankers. The chickens began to 
come home to roost in 1982. In that year, 22 coun- 
tries were forced to negotiate debt rescheduling 
because they could not meet their contractual pay- 
ments. And it is evident that the fat was indeed in 
the fire when the three largest Third World debtors 
-— Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina — let it be known 
that they did not have the foreign exchange to pay 
interest and amortization due on their loans. 

A default by one or a combination of these coun- 
tries, as will be shown below, could lead to the 
bankruptcy of some of the biggest US banks. 
Default was avoided because of prompt and energe- 
tic rescue measures taken by the US government, 
by central bankers, aud by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, the IMF, and the World Bank. 
One thing, however, needs to be clearly understood 
about these heroic efforts in the heartland of finance: 
it was the banks that were rescued, not Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, and the other potential defaulters. 
Asa matter of fact, an essential feature of the 
whole rescue operation consisted of pushing the 
affected Third World countries further down the 
road of debt enslavement, with a consequent imposi- 
tion of severe economic contraction and a decline 
in the already miserable living standards of the 
masses. Neither was the financial system of the 
imperialist countries strengthened: a crucial aspect 
of the rescue operation was a continued increase in 
Third World debt and with it enhanced vulnerability 
of the international banks. On the other hand, the 
bankers have done well for themselves, at least for 
the time being. Not only was their skin saved, but 
they have managed to use the crisis to squeeze even 
more profits out of the Third World. 


This article appeared in the well-known Left-wing 
Journal, Monthly Review (January 1984), edited 
by Paul Sweezy and Harry Magdoff as the 
Review of the Month. 
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Underlying all this is the simple fact that debt, 
like drugs, is addictive. The more you borrow, the 
more you need to borrow. A simple arithmetic 
example (Table 1) explains the logic of the process. 
We assume that a country obtains each year a foreign 
loan of $ 1,000, to be repaid in equal installments 
over 20 years plus 10 per cent interest on the out- 
standing balance. The net result is shown in the last 
column. The amount left over after paying the 
accumulated debt service (return of principal plus 
interest) gets smaller and smaller each year. By the 


TABLE 1 


Net capital flow if $ 1,000 is borrowed each year: Joan to 
be repaid in 20 years with 10 per cent interest 








New Debt service on Net proceeds 
borrowing accumulated debt (1)--(4) 
Year Interest Amortisation Total 
(I) (2) - (3) (4) (5) 
ist $1,000 $100 $50 $150 $850 
2nd 1,000 200 100 300 700 
3rd 1,000 285 150 435 565 
5th 1,000 450 250 700 300 
oth 1,000 525 300 825 175 
7th 1,000 595 350 945 55 
8th 1,000 660 400 1,060 —60 
10th 1,000 775 500 1,275 w—— 125 


fifth year, $ 700 of the new loan is needed just to 
Keep up service payments on the mounting debt. 
And by the eighth year, borrowing of $ 1,000 is 
insufficient to meet obligations on the past debt. 
Thus if a country’s development strategy were to 
call for a net annual inflow of $ 1,000 of foreign 
money, an increase in the rate of borrowing would 
be needed. In other words, a growing volume of 


external debt would become a way of life. Moreover, 


even if the country wanted to abandon reliance on 
debt, if would be hard put to do so. For unless ıt 
had other means of obtaining foreign exchange (say, 
an expending excess of exports over imports), it 
would still need to keep on borrowing. As shown in 
the example, in the eighth year $ 1,060 and in the 
tenth year $ 1,125 would have to be borrowed just 
to meet debt service obligations. And if in the 
meantime the interest rate on new debt should 
increase or exports should decline, still more borrow- 
ing would be called for. 

The foregoing is of course a highly simplified 
example, but it isn’t all that far removed from Third 
World reality. Table 2 shows what has actually been 
happening to the debt of the Third World. As can be 
seen in the last column, over 56 per cent of the new 
debt undertaken in 1972 by the underdeveloped 
countries as a whole was needed just to meet debt 
service obligations. By 1981 this figure climbed to 
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TABLE 2 


Debt Service on External Debt of Underdeveloped Countries 


Debt service 








Net asa per cent of 
New Debt proceeds new borrowing 
borrowing service (1)—-(2) (2) x 100 
Billions of dollars (D) 

Year (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1972 21.3 12.0 9,3 56.3% 
1974 36.7 19.8 16.9 54.0 
1976 49.9 26.1 23.8 52.3 
1977 61.5 33.1 28:4 53.8 
1978 80.7 47.9 32.8 59.4 
1979 94.2 62.3 31.9 66.1 
1980 94.9 70.4 24.5 74.2 
1981 110.0 82.8 27.2 75.3 


Source: The World Bank, World Debt Tables, First Supple- 
ment, May 1983. ' + 


75 per cent. Now look at the third column of the 
table, which shows what was left over from new 
` borrowings after payment of debt service. The net 
proceeds did increase from 1972 to 1978, but that 
was because in contrast with our hypothetical 
example, new borrowing grew rapidly from year to 
year. And after 1978 the amount Jeft over ‘after 
payment of debt service declined each year, even 
though the amount newly borrowed kept on 
increasing. 

There were three special reasons for this decline 
in net proceeds, each of whidh contributed to bring- 
ing the Third World debt problem to the critical 
juncture of 1981-82. First, interest rates on new debt 
jumped substantially. Second, a larger portion of 
the new debt was short-term, with a consequent 
increase in annual amortization payments. And 
third, the banks, anticipating the approaching perils, 
began to slow down their lending. 

The. nature of the financial dependency of the 
periphery on the core extends beyond the issue of 
debt. This can be seen clearly from the data on 
the aggregate balance of payments of all Latin 
American countries (except Cuba). Table 3 sum- 
marizes the multitude of foreign transactions by 


TABLE 3 


Balance of Payments on Current Account: 
i Latin America (except Cuba) 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 I[981 
Billions of dollars-———— 


heii ng 





eM 





Merchandise trade ; 
—1.3 —2.1 


(exports-imports) —1.9 —0.1 —3.2 +0.2 

Net payments to . 
foreign capital —9.§ ~11.2 ~—13.5 —17.4 ~22.5 —31.5 
Freight & Insurance —2.3 —2.8 —2.9 -—3.1 —3.9 —4.1 


Dividends, interest, 
royalties, etc : —=—72 

All other transactions \ 
on current account +0.3 —0.2 —1.3 —21 —32 —5.2 


Te I Hilal ge AAP SE emt emis, HN Gy MSH de Se UH ice 


—8.4 —10.6 —14.3 —18.6 —~27.4 


Balance on current 


account —11.1 —11.5 ~18.0 —19.3 —27.0 —38.8 





Source: Inter-American Development Bank, Economic and 
-` Social Progress in Latin America, 1983 Report. 
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Latin American countries, other than capital move- 
ments (foreign investment, net new debt), in three 
categories: merchandise trade (exports minus 
imports); payments to foreign capital; and all other 
(a miscellany of services, such as tourism, and 
transfer of funds by migrant labour, missionaries, 
etc.) The table goes back only to 1976, but the 
situation it depicts is much older. The persistent 
deficit in the current balance of payments in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the Third World has been 

chronic for decades. And the reason, obviously, is 

the tribute exacted by- foreign capital. During the. 
six years shown here, on the average 85 per cent of 
the deficit was accounted for by the need for foreign 

exchange to pay shippers and insurance companies; 

dividends, royalties, etc. to multinational corpora- 

tions and other foreign capitalists; and interest to 

international bankers. 


These huge deficits on current account defines 
the bind in which Latin American and other Third 
World countries find themselves. Obligations of 
this kind cannot be ignored or put off to another 
day. If they are not met promptly, trade will 
collapse; imports needed to feed the people and 
keep the wheels of industry turning will dry up. 
As long as their economies remain wrapped up in 
the imperialist network, they must obtain the 
foreign exchange needed to cover the deficits by 
attracting investment from multinational cor- 
porations and by borrowing from foreign banks. 
But the path leads to even greater deficits. Multi- 
nationals invest in order to obtain still more profits, 
and bankers demand interest. As a result, as we 
have seen, the deficits kept on growing until a 
critical point was reached, that is, the point when 
the funds obtainable from foreign bankers began to 
dry up. 

This was when the US treasury and the inter-: 
national financial agencies (IMF, Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, World Bank) jumped into 
the breach, supplying quick money to avoid imme- 
diate defaults and helping to arrange stretched-out 


‘schedules for repayment of principal. These stop- 


gap measures provided what the international 
bankers needed: part of the risk was shifted to the 
public; and the international agencies applied 
strong-arm pressure to force potentially defaulting 
nations to adopt policies of reducing imports and- 
restricting mass consumption. This in turn gene- 
rated a climate in which the banks were once again 
prepared to resume their lending operations. l 


Characteristically, the international bankers made 
the most of their improved prospects. They collec- 
ted handsome fees for renegotiating old loans and 
raised the interest charges on renegotiated and new 
loans. This contrasts strikingly with their practice 
when faced with near-bankrupt corporations. In 
such cases, the banks generally make concessions 
by reducing interest rates below prevailing market 
rates. This they consider prudent since what they 
fear most is that the troubled firms will actually 
fold up and their debt will be uncollectible. Gov- 
ernments, on the other hand do not become bank- 
rupt, so why not squeeze ont still more profits while 


the getting is good? 

The point of view ‘of the bankers was clearly 
stated by Willard Butcher, chairman of Chase 
Manhattan, when Mexico’s inability to pay shook 
the markets: 

Mexico owes $ 85 billion. Is Mexico worth $ 85 billion? 

Of course itis. It has oil exports of $15 to $20 billion. 

It has gold, silver, copper. Has all that disappeared over 

the past week? I expect to be repaid my Mexican debt. 

(Euromoney, October 1982, p. 19). 


But how to make sure that the benefit of those 
resources will accrue to the bankers and not. to the 
Mexicans and other Third World peoples?. That is 
where the international agencies come in. They are 
the ones who coordinate the programmes, oversee the 
domestic policies, and keep the debtors in line to 
protect the interests of the bankers. The following 
from the New York Times (September 19, 1983) 
sums it up: 

“The IMF is certainly running the show for the sovereign 
debtors,” said Penelope Hartland-Thunberg, senior fellow 
at the Georgetown Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. 

C. Fred Bergsten, director of the Institute for International 

Economics, called the peripatetic teams of [World Bank] 

and [IMF] officials ‘the new proconsuls,”’ alluding to the 

governors of the Roman Empire, saying that they represent 
the world’s “‘increasingly centralized economic manage- 
ment.’ 


The real question is, economic management for 
what purpose? It1is obviously not to help Third 
World countries restructure their societies to become 
more self-reliant, to raise their living standards, and 
to free themselves from debt slavery. On the con- 
trary, the aim is to keep the imperialist system as 
now constituted going as long as possible. And that 
means, in turn, protecting ‘the profits of the banks 
and the multinationals and maintaining an environ- 
ment in which these profits can grow still further. 
To accomplish this the IMF has been imposing its 
standard prescription, except that the requirements 
have become more extreme in keeping with the 
severity of the crisis: devaluation of currencies, 
liberalisation of trade, and reduction of public 
spending. 

Devaluations, however, do not help promote the 
better utilisation of resoures needed to escape the 
debt trap. This is due to the inflexible and backward 
production structures of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. By raising the cost of imports, devaluations 
make it more difficult to overcome the bottlenecks 
and rigidities that constrain productive capacity. At 
the same time they add to inflationary pressures 
that worsen the unequal distribution of income 
and reduce internal markets. Trade liberalisation 
weakens local industry and opens the gates wider for 
entry of the multinationals. Finally, the reduction 
in public spending means primarily drastic cuts in 
health, education, and welfare spending. Neither 
the international agencies nor the domestic ruling 
classes want government budgets to be reduced by 
limiting spending on the military and police, for these 
are more than ever needed to control the unemploy- 
ed and hungry masses. The overall impact of the 
imposed discipline is seen in the results in Latin 
America: real income per capita has declined in 
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each of the last three years. It can also be seen in 


the food riots which have recently been reported in 
the cities of Brazil. 

The dilemma facing the international enforcers 
of “sound finance” is how far the Third World 
countries can be squeezed without provoking social 
revolutions that will end up in opting out of the 
imperialist network and possible debt repudiation. 
But even if such social upheavals can be avoided 
and enforced depressions should succeed for a time 
in reducing the balance-of-payments deficits in 
many Third World countries, this will still be a long 
way from a solution to the crisis. New debt will 
need to be created to finance even the smaller 
deficits; and as the total debt keeps piling up, the 
payment burdens of the debtors will keep on increas- 
ing, requiring still more borrowing. 


TABLE 4 
Third World Debt Exposure of the Nine Largest US Banks 








Loans Loansasa 
extended per cent of 
($ billions) banks’ capital 
OPEC Members 16.2 71.2 
Venezuela 7.4 3] 4 
Indonesia 1.9 8.4 
Saudi Arabia 1.7 TS 
Non-OPEC South American 
Countries 40.7 178.6 
Mexico B6 59.8 
Brazil 12.3 54.2 
Argentina 5.6 24.6 
Non-OPEC Asian Countries 17.3 75.9 
South Korea 5 1 22.3 
Philippines 3.7 16.1 
Taiwan AT 11.6 
Non-OPEC African Countries 3.6 15.7 
Total of all underdeveloped 
countries 77.7 341.49% 
Source: Hearing Before the Committee on Banking, 


Finance, and Urban Affairs, House of Representatives, Inter- 
national Financial Markets and Related Matters, Serial 
_No. 97-99, p. 54. 

Note: The above data are as of June 1982. The nine largest 
banks and their capital in $ billions — Bank of America (4.1); 
Citibank (5.1); Chase Manhattan (3.2); Manufacturers 
Hanover (2.0); Morgan Guaranty (2.3); Continental Illinois 
(1.8); Chemical Bank (1.6); Bankers Trust (1.4); tst National 


, Bank of Chicago (1.2). Their total capital is $ 22.8 billion. 
' Capital consists of the sum of a bank’s preferred stock, 


common stock, surplus, undivided profits, and reserves for 


‘ cOntingencies and other capital reserves. 


Even at best, therefore, there is no end in sight of 
the need for continuing Third World borrowing. And 
this raises the question: How much longer can the 
banks go on supplying the ever-expanding credit to 
meet this demand? For even though the banks earn 
hefty profits from their third world involvement (in 
1982, 20 per cent of Citibank’s profits came from 
Brazil alone), they too are coming up against limits. 
That can be seen in Table 4. The first column 
presents the volume of Third World loans on the 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Training Barefoot Lawyers 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


T# vast majority of India does ` 


not understand even the 
Constitution they have framed 
and given unto themselves, leave 
alone the maze of clauses, sec- 
tions, sub-sections, civil law, 
criminal law, the two codes of 
criminal law and on top of it all, 
the varied interpretations by 
lawyers and judges which trans- 
form the written word. People 
are amazed at what they discover 
in the courts, amazed at their 
own lawyers saying things they 
fail to comprehend. - 


' In the Women’s groups and 
legal aid cells it is a common 
experience to find a woman com- 
ing back from the Court worried 
to death because she could not 
state a few facts pertinent to her 
case. And to add these facts now 
to her evidence would make her 
sound fishy and unreliable. Such 
women are given constant coach- 
ing in keeping their minds clear, 
and warding off confusion. 


But‘ no amount of moral sup- 
port and encouragement can 
neutralise the lack of basic self- 
confidence and shield people 
from the cultural shock our 
Lower Courts invariably give. 
The Courts are nowhere like the 
courts everybody is used to 
seeing in the Bombay films. The 
atmosphere there is not eyen that 
of clinical indifference, it is posi- 
tively callous. The unnerving 
hours of waiting, the crowded 
court rooms, ushers on the look- 


out for quick money, the touts - 


roaming around — everything is 
so alien. Most of all what seems 
to bother the poor and illiterate 
women is the typist. They are 
haunted by doubts as to whether 
the typist is taking down exactly 
what is being said, or not. Facing 


all thisis a part of the volun- 
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teer’s daily routine. 


The Courts always enter the 
scene at a much later stage. In 
fact,a case in the court, is a 


source of immense relief. For the . 


law starts operating much before. 
Given their conditioning to sub- 
mit and survive like creepers 
survive the storm by prostrating 
themselves, women seldom think 
of Courts till they are thrown 
out of their homes or something 
extraordinarily cruel is perpetrat- 
ed against them. It means a 
criminal case or two before civil 
proceedings for divorce or main- 
tainance begin. Not just in cases 
of rape and dowry burning, but 
wife beating, molestation, deser- 
tion — in almost every case that 
knocks at the door of a legal aid 
cell or resource centre, women 
are in urgent need for some sort 


-of help. And every volunteer is 
required to be ready to tender 


that help even offer immediate 
legal advice. The volunteers 
themselves belong to the vast 
majority who know little about 
the ‘way this system works. 
Direct experience only teaches 
them that whether you go to the 
law or not, it comes to you, 
usually in the form of a police- 


man’s baton and that notwith- 


standing the Constitution, the 


- Jaw treats different classes, castes 


and sexes differently. To defend 
their own rights and to fight for 
available legal remedies for 
women who seek help the volun- 
teer has to be no less than a 
‘barefoot lawer’. 


The need for legal training for 


volunteers has long been felt. | 


Various women’s groups have 
held legal training workshops 
with lawyers, judges and police 
officers to train the volunteers in 
basic procedures of law. Off and 


‘coHege and 


of the audience. 


on, women’s groups invite 
Officers of the judiciary to talk 
on one particular law so that not 
just the volunteers, but also those 
fighting their cases and sympa- 
thisers can understand the law 
better. Some years ago, a few 
women had got together to write 
a pamphlet on laws pertaining to 
marriage and divorce and ex- 
plaining them in a manner that 
would make them legible to 
schoolgoing girls 
about to get married. In this 
way it was sought to make more 
women aware of their rights 
before they entered into mar- 
riage. 

The eight-week para legal 
training course organised by the 
Mahila Dakshata-Samiti (MDS) 
—which is now on — is the most 
comprehensive of such short 
courses till now. It started on the 
New Year’s day and as Suman 
Krishna Kant put it, “What 
better way is there to celebrate 
the New Year’s day but to work 
for the. cause to which we are 
dedicated’’, Certainly there is no 
better way. 


In the programme distributed 
by MDS it was mentioned that 
a fees of Rs 55 would be charged 
for the course. But as it happens 
in the progammes of committed 
groups, after a couple of lectures 
alot of men and women who 
heard about it started walking in, 
without being challenged, for 
any lecture that interested them. 
MDS took this in good humour 
for after all it is evidence of the 
fact that people want to. know 
the Jaws that govern their lives. 


The three-days-a-week course 
of lectures spill over the two- 
hour schedule ‘and yet thére is 
not enough time to answer all 
the questions asked by members 
The course 
covers the legal aspects of mar- 
riagė, divorce and maintainance 
of Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Parsis. Laws pertaining to 
property with special reference 
to women for the Hindus and 
non-Hindus have also been cover- 
ed. Besides laws that normally 
one would not think of as bearing 
any great importance, like 


tenancy laws, have also been in- 


cluded with others that‘afe much 
talked about issues like rape. 

The course also attempts to 
cover the practical side of law 
with lectures on laws of evidence; 
role and responsibility of the 
Police; functions of the Dowry 
Cell of the Police and the attitude 
of Women Police; public interest 
litigation; functions of legal aid 
cell, : 

In the couple of lectures I 
could attend, the dissatisfaction 
of the audience with the law 
was“ very clear. For inst- 
ance the provision that a 
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woman thrown out by her 
husband, if employed, is not 
entitled to maintenance: how is 
she to live till the court grants a 
decree? On charity? Or by deceit, 
that is by concealing any source 
of income. 

The various personal Jaws also 
give men a lot of space to mani- 
pulate. A Hindu male can adopt 
Islam and marry another woman, 
without divorcing the first wife. 
The position of the first wife. in 
such cases becomes very peculiar. 
She is not a legal wife as far as 
Muslim law goes. And she is legal 


Ordinances versus Constitution 


Bihar Practice Before Supreme Court 


under the Hindu law while the 
husband -is no longer a Hindu. 
There are a number of complica- 
tions arising under such circum- 
stances that underline the need 
for a uniform civil law. 

The course of lectures arranged 
by the MDS and after that com- 
ments made by eminent persons 
like Fehmida Riyaz, the poetess 
and political activist from Paki- 
stan, stressed the need to go be- 
yond utilising the existing laws— 
the need to mobilise people and 
demand a change in time-barred 
laws. O (February 12) 





‘The Supreme Court of India on February 9, 1984, admitted a writ petition filed by Dr D.C. Wadhwa and 


three others challenging the practice of re-promulgation of Ordinances as being violative of the Constitution 
and bypassing State Legislatures, with specific reference to the large-scale resort of this method by a succes- 
sion of Governments in Bihar from 1967 to 1983. The Supreme Court, having issued show-cause notice to 
the Bihar Government, is seized of a momentous Constitutional issue raised by the petitioners. The respon- 
dents listed in the petition are the State of Bihar, the Governor of Bihar and the Union of India. Petitioner 
No. 1, Dr Wadhwa, of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Pune, conducted extensive research 
for two years on'the practice of re-promulgation of Ordinances by a series of State Governments in Bihar. 
The findings are the subject of his revealing book Re-promulgation of-Ordinances: A Fraud on the Consti- 
tution of India. The book was debated'across the country and also in Parliament. The facts and data in 
the book are referred to in the writ petition, which specifically mentioned certain Ordinances affected by 


Petitioners 2; 3 and 4. 


+ 


The re-promulgation of 265 Ordinances between 1967 and the end of 1983 — of which 71 were re-promul- 
gated with prior permission of the President —.is a matter of national public concern all over India. In his 
book Dr Wadhwa described as the Bihar practice has been contrary to the “essence of the democratic 
process” and objected to any Ordinance being used to serve political interests. 

In view of the matter of public interest raised by the writ petition admitted by the Supreme Court, 
Mainstream is here reproducing excerpts from the body of the petition, leaving out the prayer which seeks an 


end tọ the undemocratic and unconstitutional practice as well as specific relief. 


Te petitioners submit that Article 213 of the Constitution 

gives emergent legislative powers to the Governors of the 
States to be exercised on fulfilment of certain conditions and 
in order to meet extraordinary and urgent situations which 
cannot brook delay. The following conditions have to be 
cumulatively satisfied before the power conferred under 
Article 213 can be exercised by the Governor: (a) The Legis- 
lature must not be in session; (b) certain urgent and emergent 
circumstances must exist; (c) such circumstances must require 
immediate action; and (d) the Governor must be satisfied that 
such circumstances require immediate action. 

Thus, until and unless all the four conditions are cumulati- 
vely fulfilled, an Ordinance cannot be promulgated under 
Article 213. The further restriction in respect of an Otdinance 
contained in Article 213 pertains to the requirement of placing 
the Ordinance on the table of the Legislature immediately on 
its reassembly and the expiry of the Ordinance after a period 
of six-weeks from the date of reassembly of the Legislature if 
during that session the Ordinance is neither replaced by an 
Act of the Legislature nor rejected by a resolution passed by 
the Legislature. The exercise of power to promulgate on 
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@rdinance is, therefore, strictly conditioned by the existence 
of circumstances as well as the necessity to take immediate 
action on account of those circumstances. In the absence of 
fulfilment of these conditions, no Ordinance can be promul- 
gated and any Ordinance promulgated without the fulfilment 
of these conditions would be ultra vires Article 213 and 
unconstitutional. 

The implied restriction contained in sub-article (2) of 
Article 213 brings out the inherent limitation if read with the 
provisions of Article 174 of the Constitution which requires 
that the recess of the Legislature shall] not exceed six months. 
Thus the power to promulgate an Ordinance in the scheme of 
the Constitution has been granted only to meet contingencies 
which may arise during ‘the period of recess of the Legislature 
with sufficient time given to the Government to get the 
Ordinance converted into an Act of the Legislature on the 
reassembly of the Legislature as a whole or the Legislative 
Assembly (where there is no Legislative Council), as the case 
may be. However, the power to promulgate an Ordinance 
cannot be used to continuously re-promulgate the same 
Ordinance instead of introducing a Bill in the Legislature and 
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getting the said Ordinance enacted into an Act. 

The State of Bihar has been, in gross violation of the 
provisions of the Constitution and in order.to perpetuate a 
fraud .on the Constitutional provisions, promulgating and 
repromulgating Ordinances, from time to time, without intro- 
ducing Bills in respect of such Ordinances before the Legisla- 
tive Assembly or the Legislative Council and without getting 
such Ordinances enacted into Acts of the Legislature. This 
grossly illegal and unconstitutional practice followed by the 
State of Bihar has led to absolute violation of democratic 
principles as a result of which no debate or discussion is held 
on provisions of law and such provisions are perpetuated on 
the pure whim of the executive without any contribution by 
the real law-making authority under the Constitution, namely, 
the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. In fact, 
the power has been grossly misused and abused by the said 
State and by all the Governments in the said State since 1967 
in order to perpetuate cxecutive fiat in the form of law. 

It is submitted that an Ordinance, which has the force of ‘a 
law, is a purely temporary measure with a statutorily short 
life of six weeks from the reassembly of the Legislature. It is 
submitted that neither the Legislature nor the Governor can 
extend the life of an expiring Ordinance. It is submitted that 
the Governor of Bihar has been extending the-lives of 
Ordinances by a contrivance, known as re-promulgation, to 
evade the limitation as to the duration of those Ordinances 
imposed by the Constitution. Even the President of India has 
been giving his consent for re-promulgation of the Ordinances 
in cases where his prior approval is necessary for such re- 
promulgation. Some Ordinances have thus been kept in force 
for as long as fourteen years. Up to 1966, no Ordinance was 
re-promulgated. All the Ordinances promulgated till then 
were either replaced by the Acts of the State Legislature 
before their expiry dates or were allowed to expire on their 
expiry dates. However, since 1967 there has arisen a practice 
in this State of successively repeating the terms of an 
Ordinance when its normal term under the provisions of 
Article 213 is about to end. 

According to updated data, the Governor of Bihar has re- 
promulgated from 1967 to December 31, 1983, 265 Ordinances, 
at different times, for different number of times and for 
varying periods. The following gives the distribution of 
those 265 Ordinances by their life-groups: Up to one year, 
60; 1-2 years, 59; 2-3 years, 36; 3-4 years, 26; 4-5 years, 21; 5-6 
years, 21; 6-7 years, 14; 7-8 years, 9; 8-9 years, 2; 9-10 years, 
4: 10-11 years, 7; 11-12 years, 4; 12-13 years, 1; 14-15 years, 1. 

Out of these 265 Ordinances, re-promulgated by the 
Governor of Bihar between 1967 and December 31, 1983, 71 
Ordinances were re-promulgated by him with the prior permis- 
sion of the Persident of India. l 

The modus operandi for re-promulgation of Ordinances is 
as follows;-— , ; 

(a) Immediately at the conclusion of each session of the 
State Legislature, a circular letter is sent by the Parliamentary 
Affairs Department of the State Government to all the Com- 
missioners and Secretaries, Special Secretaries, Additional 
Secretaries and Heads of Departments of the State regarding 
the re-promulgation of Ordinances. In that circular letter all 
the above-mentioned officers are first informed about the date 
on which the State Legislature has been “got prorogued”’. It 
then points out that under the provisions of Article 21 3(2)(a) 
of the Constitution all the Ordinances cease to be in force 
after six weeks of the reassembly of the Legislature ofthe 
State. It next mentions the dates of reassembly of both the 
House of the State Legislature for that particular session and 
the date from which all the Ordinances shall cease to operate 
if not re-promulgated before that date. After conveying all 
this information to them, the circular letter asks them to get 
in touch with the Law Department of the State and take imme- 
diate action for getting all the concerned Ordinances re-pro- 
mulgated, so that all those Ordinances are definitely re-pro- 
mulgated before the dates of their expiry. Finally, the same 
circular letter tells them that the approval of the Council of 
Ministers is not necessary for re-promulgation of the Ordi- 
nances in such cases where no amendment is proposed to be 
made in the previous Ordinances, A copy of that circular 
letter is sent to the Secretary, Law Department, and the 
Deputy Secretary, Law (Legislative) Department, for inform- 
ation and necessary action. It may be pointed out here that 
though the word ‘re-promulgation’ does not appear in the re- 
promulgated Ordinances, the use of that word five times in the 
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circular letter is. certainly not a slip of the pen. Not only.is 
the word ‘re-promulgation’ used five times, but the subject 
matter itself of the circular letter is also mentioned in it as 
‘“‘re-promulgation of Ordinances”. 

(b) Immediately on the receipt of that circular letter, all 
the Departments submits their files of the Ordinances to be 
re-promulgated to the Law Department. The Law Department 
then prepares two lists of the Ordinances to be re-pro- 
mulgated. The first list contains the names of the Ordinances 
which are to be re-promulgated with the approval of the 
Governor only. The second list contains the names of the 
Ordinances to be re-promulgated after receiving the permis- 
sion of the President of India. Both these lists, together 
with the relevant files with an endorsement that the provisions 
of these Ordinances are proper in the eyes of law, are sent by 
the Law Department to the Governor’s Secretariat 

(c) The copies of the Ordinances, to be re-promulgated 
with the approval of the Governor. as shown in the first list, 
are submitted to the Governor for his approval and signature. 
The Governor approves and signs them soon after they are 
submitted to him. The Ordinances duly signed by him are 
then sent back to the Law Department for re-promulgation by 
getting them published in the State Gazette. 

(d) As regards the re-promulgation of the Ordinances listed 
in the second list, where the prior approval of the President 
of India for their re-promulgation is necessary, a separate 
letter for each of those Ordinances is sent by the Governor’s 
Secretariat to the Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of 
India, for sceking the approval of the President of India, for 
re-promulgating that Ordinance, under the provisions of the 
proviso to clause (1) of Article 213. 

(e) Every such letter informs the Ministry of Home Affairs 
about the date on which that Ordinance was last promulgated, 
then about the dates on which the last session of the State 
Legislature was held after the last promulgation of the 
Ordinance and says that the Ordinance could not be converted 
into an Act of the State Legislature during that session. The 
reason for not enacting the Ordinance into an Act, given in 
each letter, is almost the same, namely, that the State Legis 
lature was busy with the discussion of the Governor’ 
address, Budget and passing the Appropriation Bill or tha 
the State Legislature was preoccupied with passing the 
Supplementary Budget, though sometimes the only reason 
given is want of time. Next, after mentioning the date ou 
which that Ordinance shall cease to operate, the letter 
informs the Ministry of Home Affairs the State Government’s 
decision to promulgate another Ordinance on the subject 
containing exactly the same provisions as in the existing 
Ordinance before the date of its expiry. Some letters say 
that the contents of the proposed Ordinance are exactly the 
same as those of the existing one. Lastly, the letter requests 
the Ministry of Home Affairs to obtain the instructions of the 
President for the promulgation of that Ordinance and com- 
municate the same to the Government at an early date and in 
any case not Jater than the date of expiry of that Ordinance. 

(f) Though most of such letters, sent by the Governor’s 
secretariat to the Ministry of Home Affairs, attempt, by not 
using the word “‘re-promulgation’’, to keep their own counsel, 
yet some of them let the cat out of the bag when they say that 
that was re-promulgated from time to time, to save the life of 
the said Ordinance or that the life of the Ordinance had been 
extended, from time to time, or that State Government had, 
therefore, decided to re-promulgate the Ordinance or the 
Ordinance which was due to expire on a particular date was 
re-promulgated on such a date and it .was necessary that 
the Ordinance should be promulgated again before its date of 
expiry in order to keep the administrative machinery working. 

(g) The sanction of the President of India to the re- 
promulgation of those Ordinances is conveyed (i) either 
through the Resident Commissioner, Government of Bihar, 
New Delhi, who, through a teleprinter message, informs the 
Governor's Secretariat, with a copy of that message to the 
Chief Secretary and the Law Secretary, Government of Bihar, 
of the approval of the President to the promulgation of the 
Ordinances, or (ii) directly by the Home Ministry to the 
Governor’s Secretariat either by a teleprinter message or by a 
police wireless message saying that the President approves the 
promulgation of the particular Ordinances. A formal letter 
of approval follows. 

(h) The formal letter, marked as ‘‘most immediate” and 
sent, by registered post, separately for each of the Ordinances 
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to be re-promulgated, conveys the instructions of the President 
as contained in the enclosed Order which says that in pur- 
suance of proviso to clause ({) of Article 213, the President 
approves the promulgation by the Governor of Bihar of the 
particular Ordinance, That Order is issued by Order and in 
the name of the President and is signed by the Director of 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India. 

(i) Immediately on receipt of the teleprinter message or 
the police wireless message, as the case may be, the Governor 
signs all those Ordinances mentioned in that message and 
sends them to the Law Department for promulgating them. 

(j) Particular care is taken, at the time of re-promulgating 
an Ordinance, to provide for the repeal of the existing Ordi- 
nance. In this way though earlier Ordinances are repeal- 
ed, their provisions, even without being shifted about, 
reappear in the new Ordinances which, therefore, are nothing 
but mere reproduction of the old Ordinances. 

It is submitted that it would be clear from the aforesaid 
facts that the manner in which the Ordinances are promul- 
gated ard re-promulgated by the State of Bihar in connivance 
with the Ministry of Home Affairs of the Union of India, 
whenever necessary, shows that the State of Bihar has been 
grossly violating the provisions of the Constitution and has 
adopted a novel method to usurp the legislative powers of the 
duly constituted body consisting of the representatives of the 
people elected by an election process on the basis of an 
accepted constitutional franchise. The practice of re-promul- 
gating Ordinances is illegal, unconstitutional, in violation of 
the scheme of Constitutional provisions and also in violatron 
of the provisions of Articles 14 and 19 of the Constitution. 

(a) Article 213 grants power to the Governor to promul- 
gate Ordinances. The normal power of legislation is granted 
under the scheme of the Constitution to Legislature which is 
duly elected by the people in exercise of adult franchise. 
However, in order to meet an emergent or extraordinary 
situation which may necessitate immediate action during the 
period when the Legislature is not session, a power has been 
granted to the Governor to promulgate Ordinances. This power 
can be exercised only if an emergent situation exists and 
subject to fulfilment of the conditions set out in Article 213. 

(b) It is submitted that the power under Article 213 can 
be exercised only if four conditions are cumulatively fulfilled. 
It is only if all these conditions are fulfilled that the Governor 
can exercise power under Article 213 and promulgate Ordin- 
ances. It is submitted that even if a single condition is not 
fulfilled, the Ordinance promulgated would be ultra vires the 
provisions of Article 213. It is submitted that the re-promulga- 
tion of the Ordinances is unconstitutional because by its very 
nature it cannot and does not satisfy the preconditions of? 
urgency, emergency and the need for immediate action. 

(c) It is clear from the scheme of Article 213 that a power 
is given to the Governor to promulgate an Ordinance in order 
to take “immediate action’ when the Legislature is not in 
session. Article 213 further requires that the Ordinance shall 
be placed before the Legislature and shall, unless otherwise 
disapproved by a resolution of the Legislature, cease to have 
effect on the expiry of six weeks from the reassembly of the 
Legislative Assembly or where the Legislature has two Houses, 
on the expiry of six weeks from the reassembly of the second 
House, whichever is later, unless converted into an Act by the 
Legislature. This clearly shows that the power granted under 
Article 213 is a power to take a temporary measure in order 
to meet an emergent situation requiring immediate action. It 
is submitted that the power to take a temporary measure 
cannot be used to make permanent or semi-permanent laws. 

(d) The power granted under Article 213 cannot be exer- 
cised to re-promulgate Ordinances which have been placed 
before the Houses of Legislature and in respect of which the 
period of six weeks required under sub-article (2) of Article 
713 has expired. The period of six weeks specified under 
Article 213 has been granted in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill in the Legislature and complete the 
procedure of converting the Ordinance into an enactment of 
the Legislature. ; 

(e) It is further submitted that in no event can an Ordina- 
nce have a life of more than 74 months. Under Article 174, 
the Government has to summon the Legislature in such a 
manner that six months do not intervene between the last 
sitting of one session and the first sitting of the next session. 
Even if six 'months are allowed to lapse, then under the 
scheme of the Constitution, the life of an Ordinance cannot 
exceed a period of 74 months. 
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(f) It is submitted that re-promulgation of an Ordinance 
is ultra vires the provisions of Article 213. Under the Constitu- 
tional scheme, no Ordinance can be re-promulgated. Any 
such re-promulgation would amount to a fraud on the Consti- 
tution, Once the emergent circumstances have been utilised 
for promulgating an Ordinance and there has been a session of 
the State Legislature, the power to deal with the situation by 
an Ordinance has exhausted itself. This power cannot be again 
exercised because emergent circumstances cannot continue in- 
definitely. It is further submitted that re-promulgation is ultra 
vires the basic scheme and structure of the Constitution. 

(g) Under the scheme of the Constitution, the power 10 
legislate has been given to the Legislature. Exceptions are 
carved out in certain emergent situations only. 

(A) The petitioners submit that the power of the executive 
to legislate cannot be exercised recklessly or by imagining a 
state of affairs which does not exist. The exccutive’s power to 
legislate cannot be exercised mala fide in order to prevent 
the people’s elected representatives from passing or rejecting a 
Bill after free and open discussion which is the essence of 
democratic process. The executive’s power to legislate cannot 
be exercised to serve political ends. It is submitted that any 
such exersise would be ultra vires and unconstitutional. 

(i) It is submitted that the manner in which the State of 
Bihar has been re-promulgating Ordinances..., clearly shows 
that re-promulgation has been done without any satisfaction 
and by complete non-application of mind. Itis further sub- 
mitted that the re-promulgation of Ordinances is only to 
bypass the Legislature. 

(j) The petitioners submit that it would be clear from the 
scheme of the Constitution that the executive has no power to 
re-promulgate Ordinances. However, the State of Bihar has 
in the guise of promulgating Ordinances, re-promulgated the 
Ordinances...in gross violation of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. The re-promulgation of Ordinances is clearly illegal 
and amounts to a fraud on the Constitution since nothing can 
be done indirectly which cannot be done directly. 

(k) It is submitted that the Governor has, in re-promulgat- 
ing the Ordinances, been acting in violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution and thereby violating the oath taken by 
him, to preserve the Constitution under Article 159. 

(D Automatic re-promulgation of Ordinances has been done 
without application of mind and without the advice of the 
Council of Ministers. As set out hereinabove, a practice is 
continued to re-promulgate Ordinances, which do not require 
any amendment, without even placing the Ordinances before 
the Cabinet. Thus, the re-promulgation of the Ordinances is 
in violation ofArticle 163. 

(m) The petitioners submit that the petitioners have set out 
sufficient material on record to discharge the burden neccssary 
for showing that the exercise of power under Article 213 is 
ultra vires and unconstitutional. 

(n) The petitioners submit that re-promulgation of Ordi- 
nances by the Governor in the State of Bihar amounts to 
usurpation of the power of the Legislature given to it under 
Article 245 of the Constitution. The Respondents are, by an 
indirect method, legislating in situations where the Legislature 
alone has power to legislate and thereby discharging the func- 
tion of the Legislature without following the process required 
for such function under the law and without any discussion or 
debate on such law. Such usurpation is clearly illegal, un- 
constitutional and liable to be set aside on this ground alone. 

(o) It is submitted that the practice of re-promulgating 
Ordinances and the provisions of the Bihar Forest Produce 
(Regulation of Trade) Third Ordinance, 1983 (Bihar Ordi- 
nance No. 20 of 1983), the Bihar Intermediate Education 
Council Third Ordinance, 1983 (Bihar Ordinance No. 19 of 
1983) and the Bihar Bricks Supplies (Control) Third Ordi- 
nance, 1983 (Bihar Ordinance No. 21 of 1983) are illegal 
since they have no authority of law. The said practice and the 
said Ordinances are arbitrary having no authority of law. 

(p) The Ordinances which have been re-promulgated with- 
out the authority of law, encroach upon the right of the 
petitioners to carry on their business and impose restrictions 
which cannot be imposed by re-promulgation of an Ordinance. 
By purporting fo legislate in the form of Ordinances in a 
situation where the Constitution demands Acts of the Legisla- 
ture, the State has acted unreasonably thereby violating 
Article 19 (1) (g). Further, since Ordinances themselves are 
without Constitutional authority, the restrictions imposed 
thereby fall outside the protection of Article 19 (6) and 


` therefore are hit by Article 19 (1) (g).@ 
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Third World Debt 
(Contd. from page 29) 
books of the nine largest banks 
in the United States, as of June 
1982. It shows that $77.7 billion 
of deposits in these banks have 
been loaned to underdeveloped 
countries. Now when a bank 
lends out depositors’ money it 
naturally assumes that the loans 
will be repaid and that the 
depositors can therefore have 
their money back whenever they 
want it. In the normal course of 
events some loans will of course 
go sour, and for this reason con- 
tingency reserves are setup, If 
worse comes to worst, that is- if 
contingency reserves prove in- 
sufficient, the banks have to dip 


into accumulated capital to 
satisfy their depositors. In order to 
evaluate the exposure of the large banks 


to Third World debt, the loans to these | 


countries need to be expressed as a per- 
centage of the banks’ capital (including 
contingency reserves) as shown in the 
second column. There we can see, for 
example, that if Mexico should default 
onits loans, or declare a unilateral 
moratorium, almost 60 per cent of the 
capital of the nine banks would be used 
up to keep the banks in operation. 
Furthermore, if both Mexico and Brazil 
should default, the nine banks could be 
forced out of business, since over 100 
per cent of their capital would be 
needed to keep going (at which time a 


run on the banks would be a distinct _ 


possibility). Loans to South American 
countries (including Venezuela) account 
for 210 per cent of the banks’ capital, 
and loans to the Third World as a 
whole account for over 340 per cent. 

This is, to be sure, a worst-case 
scenario. Even such major defaults 
would not force the banks to close, if 
the Federal Reserve acted promptly as 
alender of last resort to keep them 
afloat. If the past is a reliable guide, it 
is reasonable to assume that the Fed 
would indeed act accordingly. But that 
is only an assumption, as is the eventu- 
ality of default by one or more debtors. 
Under the circumstances, 1t 1s no 
wonder that fear struck the heart 
of the financial world when the 1981-82 
crisis matured and the number of 
countries unable to meet their service 
payments grew. And it is against this 
background of fear that the banks 
have become increasingly cautious 
about extending new loans. 

Yet lend they must, for otherwise the 
debtors would not be able to keep up 
their contractual payments. The banks 
count on the IMF as the pillar of the 
whole system. But the IMF has no 
solutions either. All it can accomplish 
is to discipline the debtors and supply 
short-term funds in dire emergencies. 
Part of the IMF programmes 1s to get 
the Third World countries to import 
less and export more. Leaving aside the 
fact that many of them have to import 
in order to have the supplies to manu- 
facture exports, how can this be a way 
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out if everyone is ,at the same time 


reducing imports while trying to in- 
crease exports? The upshot of all the 
frantic rescue measures is hence more 
of the same: the Third World is driven 
into further debt enslavement and the 
financial system remains as vulnerable 
as ever. 

The wiser heads in the business com- 
munity are fully aware that as things 
stand the problem is insoluble. The 
schemes they dabble with revolve 
around either how to get the US public 
to pay for putting the banks ona so- 
under basis or how to convert the debt 
into increased ownership by US capital 
of Third World assets. What none of 
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them are willing to contemplate is the 
idea that there is nothing sacred about 
either the profits or the capital of the 
banks. Why must the banks continue 
to charge more than nominal interest 
on the outstanding Joans? Why can’t 
the banks’ capital be used to write off a 
portion of the loans? Why not nation- 
alise the banks-and do away with them 
as profit-making institutions? 

sooner or later questions like these 
will have to be faced and acted on. The 
alternative possibility is a collapse of 


, the international financial system and 


with it the opening of a new chapter in 
the history of the world capitalist 
systern.@ (December 15, 1983) 
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INDIAN COUNCIL OF 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Jawaharlal Nehru Awards for Outstanding 
Post-Graduate Research in Agriculture—1984. 


The indian Council af Agricultural Research Invites applications 
from post-graduate students who have obtained their Ph.D. degree 
during the year 1983 in the fields of agriculture/animal sclences 
(Including fisheries) and home science for "Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for Outstanding Post-graduate Research in Agriculture—1984” 
There will be ten prizes of Rs.5,000/- each for outstanding research 
work of the following nature:— 

“Which may have bearing on finding a solution to any Important 
nationa! problem tn the field of Agriculture, which is likely to have an 
impact on Increasing the production or improving the quality of any 
Important crop for human nutrition or animal productivity or 
increasing the technological efficiency of any process of economic 
Importance connected with agriculture” j 
Candidates shail be required to submit the following documents 
through the Head of the Institute from where the thesis has been 
obtained:— q 


(1) A copy of the thesis submitted by them for the award of the - 


doctoral degree. 


(2) A certificate from the guide of the candidate for Ph.D. degree — 


stating the extent to which the work is the candidate’s own 
contribution. Y 

(3) 6 Copies of the synopsis indicating precisely and in concise 
terms the work done by the candidate. 


(4) 6 Copies of the bijo-data. with complete address for 
correspondence with telegraphic address if possible. 


The certificate awarded to the candidate for Ph.D. degree may also 
be sent. There is no prescribed proforma for applying for this award 

Each candidate will be judged on the basis of the originality and the 
applied value of the investigations as revealed in the thesis submitted 
by him. In all matters relating to the award the decision of the Council 
shal! be final and'nmo correspondence on this account will be 
entertained 


Applications with complete documents as mentioned above 
addressed to Shri K.S. Krishnaswami, Additional Secretary(A), 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Krishi Bhawan, New Delhi- 
110001 should be sent so as to reach on or before 16th May, 1984. ° 
The last date for candidates in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
Lakshadweep States/Union Territory in The North Eastern Region. 
Ladakh Division of JAK State & Sikkim is 3Tst May, 1984. The award 
winning thesis will be retained by the Council for racord. In case the 
application is not accompanied by a Copy of thesis and the required 
number of synopsis and bio-data. the application is iiable to oe 
rejected at the screening stage 
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Under 80C of Income Tax Act by Investing in 
10-Year Cumulative Time Deposit Account (CTD) 
and 15-Year Public Provident Fund 
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investment Rs. 10/- per 


sz Minimum 
month. Maximum investment Rs. 
1000;/- p.m. in multiples of Rs. 5/- in 
one or more accounts. 
ty Upper investment limit doubles in 
case of joint accounts 

x 6.75%, tax free interest. Rs. 10/- 

~ account fetches Rs. 1693.20-+ bonus 

II | on maturity. 

* Withdrawal permitted after one year 
and again after five years upto50%, of 
balance. If no withdrawal, a bonus of 
Rs. 50/- paid at maturity for Rs. 10/- 
account and pro-rata for higner 
denominations. 

“: Aavance deposits for 6 or 12 montns 
accepted on a rebate. 

sv: Service at door step through Pay Roll 
Savings Groups in offices and Mahila 
Pradhan Agents in houses, 

* Accounts can be opened in all Post 
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# Minimum 
maximum Rs. 40,000/- in a year in 
lumpsum or in 12 instalments. 


t 9% tax free interest per ennum (for 
1983-84) 

# Loans after an year and partial with- 
drawal after 5 years. 


* Protection against cecree by a court. 


* Ideal Scheme for slf-ernployed por- 
sons. 


* The amounts invested inciusive of 
those in the name of dependent wife 
and children qualify for rebate in 
income tax, wealth tax exemptions. 


® Accounts can be opened in all Head 
Post Offices, State Banks and other 
authorised branches of Nationalised 
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Assam : Turn in the Tide? 


Re 7 


. Haryana and Punjab 


W communal violence spreading to 
Haryana, the crisis over Akali in- 
transigence in Punjab has assumed a 
dangerous dimension. No longer can it be 
regarded as a regional issue: it has the 
fearsome potential of a calamity engulfing 
the entire nation, whose integrity can 
hardly be sustained once mutual intole- 
rance among communities reaches the 
point of insensate violence. 

As the protracted dispute centring round 
the Akali demands was allowed to fester, 
the extremists with their leader Bhindran- 
wale ensconced in Amritsar’s Golden 
Temple complex — and their Khalistani 
promoters enjoying overseas patronage 
from Pakistan all the way to the United 
States — were emboldened to indulge in 
provocative terrorist acts which went out 
of the control of the moderates in the 
Akali leadership. The national media in 
search _ of the sensational, contributed, 
rather unwittingly, towards giving Bhin- 
dranwale'a larger-than-life build-up, there- 
by strengthening his position within the 
Akali camp itself. 

The Government, on its part, has dis- 
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conceded, while others of 


played extraordinary pusillanimity in deal- 
ing with the Akali dispute. Some of the 
Akali demands affecting the religious 
sensitivity of the Sikh community were 
a political 
character were not tackled ina clear-cut 
manner giving ample scope for the Akal 
leaders to indulge in ambivalence and 
double-talk. The future of Chandigarh it- 
self was brought back within the ambit of 
dispute — though its outright award to 
Punjab at the right moment could have 
averted a lot of avoidable misunderstand- 
ing. The consideration of other Akal 
demands was hamstrung by the anxiety 
to placate the Haryana Ministry under 
Bhajan Lal, notorious for his mercurial 
loyalties. 

Another major factor paralysing the 
Centre’s handling of Akali intransigence 
has been the factional pulls and pressures 
within the Punjab Congress-I camp, which 
has been of tremendous benefit for the 
Akalis. A large section of the Punjab Con- 
gress including a good number of Sikhs 
among them have always been in favour 
of firm handling of the Akal dispute 
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giving no quarters to the extremists: this 
has been the line of Darbara Singh. But 
even as Chief Minister, he hardly hada 
free hand because the faction ranged 
against him claiming allegiance to Giani 
Zail Singh have always lobbied for striking 
a deal with the Akalis. 

Right from the days when he was Pun- 
jab’s Chief Minister during Emergency, 
Zail Singh’s friendly rapport with Bhin- 
dranwale has long been known: the entente 
got closerin the Janata days when the 
Giani’s strategy was to fight Prakash Singh 
Badal’s Akali Ministry by keeping a glad 
eye at Bhindranwale. And when the Con- 
gress-I returned to power in 1980, Giani Zail 
Singh as the Union Home Minister, kept 
up his powwow with Bhindranwale as a 
counterweight to the Darbara Ministry so 
much so that the extremist leader, wanted 
by the Punjab police, was accorded safe 
conduct in the Union Territory of Delhi to 
receive the obeisance of the Giani himself. 
When Giani Zail Singh was elevated to 
become the President of India, the expec- 
tation in high quarters was that once 
installed in the Rashtrapati Bhavan, he 
would cease to meddle in Punjab politics. 
Judging bythe overtime activity of his 
faction in the Pradesh Congress-I, one 
cannot help feeling that such expectations 
were belied. 

Obviously, this line of making peace 
with the Akalis—presumably on the model 
of the Congress deal with AIADMK in 
Tamilnadu in 1971, virtually handing over 
the reins in the State to the regional party, 
itself playing second fiddle to it in return 
for support in the Lok Sabha—has persis- 
ted throughout in the Congress-I thinking. 
It would not be incorrect to say that Dar- 
bara Singh’s removal from Chief Munis- 
tership and the imposition of the Presi- 
dent’s rule in Punjab last year were largely 
dictated by such strategic considerations 
on the part of the Congress leadership. 

Not that the Giani line has been pur- 
sued with single-minded resolution. Had 
it been so, then the Swaran Singh mission 
could have brought peace between the 
Centre and the Akalis—of course virtually 
on their own terms. What has marked 
the Centre’s conduct throughout has been 
unrelieved dithering. This became clearer 
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after the President’s rule was clamped 
down last year. This time the expectation 
was that with direct Central rule, the ex- 
tremists would be picked up from their 
hide-out in the Golden Temple complex 
and the Bhindranwale gang would be 
disarmed. Nothing of the kind happened: 
it could not possibly have happened since 
the administration with Bhinder in charge 
of police, had to be tied down to the 
Giani line of striking a deal with the 
Akalis. 

As acrimony gave way to tension with 
every passing week, the Centre was left 
virtually without a line. One has lost 
count how many times the plan for a com- 
mando action against the Bindranwale’s 
armed gangs was taken up and abandoned 
—an exercise in futility to which the 
Governor was never a party: the measure 
of frustration of the executive on the spot 
was provided by the resignation of one of 
his advisers, an officer of seniority and 
competence. 

Added to the factional politics of the 
Punjab Congress-I, Indira Gandhi has to 
carry the burden of having a thoroughly 
useless Home Minister who has neither 
the grasp nor the competence to handle 
the onerous responsibilities entrusted to 
him: why P.C. Sethi continues to be the 
Home Minister is anybody’s guess, and as 
crisis deepens in Punjab, his irrelevance 
becomes conspicuous. Nor is the Prime 
Minister ably served by a Secretariat which 
can hardly claim to possess the capacity to 
act as her Think Tank and to exercise com- 
mand over a fast-developing situation. 

The spill-over of the Punjab tension to 
Haryana in the last one week has the 
contours of a major national calamity. It 
is knownin New Delhi that the violent 
clashes in Haryana have the ingredients of 
a revanchist approach: the poison of badla 
politics — communalism being fought by 
counter-communalism — is being spread 
into Haryana’s countryside — a develop- 
ment which has not so far happened in 
Punjab, where the peasantry has largely 
remained untouched by tension. Once 
communalism spreads among the peas- 
antry, the fury of the Partition days will 
re-appear, and the crisis is bound to go 
out of control. It is in this context that 


po 


one is surprised to find that the Bhajan’ 


Lal Ministry has so long been allowed to 
continue. If Punjab has to be brought 
under the President’s fule, how could 
Haryana be left out of it, particularly 
when the violence thete has assumed a 
more serious dimension? The Akali threat 
to visit Haryana’s trouble-spot can only 
help to spread the fire: only the President’s 
rule can put down such a move. 


After a long delay, the Centre opened the tripar- 
tite talks last week for which it could get the sup- 
port of the Opposition parties. But the situation 


has now reached a critical stage when a bolder 


initiative is urgently called for. . For this, there has 


‘to be immediate dialogue between the ‘Prime Minis-" 


ter and fhe Akali chief, Sant Harcharan Singh 
Longowal. If the Bhindranwale gang has to be 
isolated and put down, there has to be a determined 
bid, to persuade. Longowal to wake up and help to 
bring about a settlement. Side by side, Indira Gandhi 


£ y 


has to discipline her own party in both Punjab and 


Haryana and mandate its ranks to go out into every 
corner of the two States to crusade for commuhal 
amity. 


Mass interyention into Punjab and Haryana by 
ali right-thinking men and women from all over the 
country has to come if communal violence has to be 
put out. For political leaders and activists interested 
in communal harmony, there is today before them 
only a single-point programme — go out into the 
villages of Haryana and Punjab, a prosperous corner 
of our great country, and generate that sense of 
fraternisatidn which alone can ward off the commu- 
nal mischief-mongers. Gandhi’s tested technique of 
painstaking mass campaign to battle against com- 
munalism has not become invalid. It needs to be 
brought back if the ravages of communal bitter- 
ness are to be ended and national integrity 
restored. 


N.C. 
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World Bank, 
Against India 
GIRISH MISHRA 


Taere is at least one quality of 
Reagan, which needs to be 
admired. He is candid and does 
not hide his intentions, come 
what may. He believes that inter- 
national institutions and orga- 
nisations to which USA makes 
substantial contributions must 
‘subserve what he regards as US 
interests and must be under its 
tight control. Once it becomes 
obvious that difficulties have 
arisen in the way of realisation 
of these -aims, he either tries to 
remove the impediments or, fail- 
ing that, decides to, wreck the 
institutions. The latter course has 
been adopted in the case of 
UNESCO and is threatened to 


be applied to UNCTAD. UN is" 


also sought to be gradually made 
ineffective because in the General 
Assembly, US cannot have its 
way on each and every issue. The 
former course is being applied to 
the World Bank to weaken the 
position of the developing count- 
ries in general and India in parti- 
cular. - 

Whether one likes it or not, 
the fact remains that the World 
Bank is the largest international 
development agency. Its total 
administrative budget for fiscal 
1984 is placed at 634 million 
dollats and its three constituents 
(IBRD, IDA and IFC) taken 
together are the biggest lenders 
in the world for developmental 


work. Its power of financial’. 
leverage is much more because of . 


its role in coordination and sub- 
ordination of various other orga- 
nisations and institutions. In the 
words of Cheryl Payer, “This 
financial hegemony is combined 
with an attempt at intellectual 
hegemony”. The World Bank 


along with its twin sister, IMF, . 


ensures the predominance of its 
rea] masters, the capital-exporting 
nations, through the device of 
weighted voting system. 

At present, USA has 19.73 per 
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‘and it 
China’s needs are sought to be | 


cent votes in IBRD and 18.50 per 
cent votes in IDA. It is followed 
by West Germany (6.66 per cent 
and 7.29 per cent), Japan ‘(6.63 
‘per cent and 7.21 per cent), UK 
(5.05 per cent and 7.16 per cent), 
France (4.58 per cent and 3.73 
per cent), China (4.57 per cent 
and 1.94 per cent): and India 


(3.09 per cent and 3.33 per cent). _ 


Thus, the first five have at their 
disposal 42.66 per cent of voting 


rights in IBRD and 43.89 per 


cent in IDA. Consequently, they 


effectively control the World Bank. 
For some years, the Reagan . 
Administration has been un- - 


bappy, if not angry, with India 
and’ other nonaligned countries 
which have been active in 


' demanding the establishment of 


a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO) and criticising the 
economic policies of the West, 
which have been hurting the 
interests of the developing coun- 
tries. The Reagan Administration 


‘seems to think that India is the 


ring-leader inciting othér non- 
aligned nations against the West. 
He has made it clear that India 
does not figure in the list of 


friendly countries for whom he - 


would care. 
This attitude is reflected in the 


attempts to deny IDA credits to , 
' India. 


Already, the share of 
India has gone down from more 
than 40 percent to 25 per cent 
will further decline. 


pitted against those of India. On 
the other hand, the size of IDA 
VII has been limited to just nine- 
billion dollars so that, in abso- 


lute. terms, India gets much less. 
Charles W. Greenleaf, US Assis- 
tant Administrator has told a 
subcommittee of the US Congress 
that India should be gradually 
pushed out of IDA and compel- 
led to seek loans on harder terms. 
` At present, another move by 
the big five industrial nations is 
afoot. According to it, they have 
agreed to allow selective capital 
Increase by themselves. If this 
happens, Japan will move to the , 


_second position, displacing West 


Germany; Saudi Arabia and 
Canada will move up'to occupy 
seventh and eighth positions 
respectively. Consequently, India 
which was earlier occupying the 
sixth position, before the entry 
of China, will be pushed down 
from the existing seventh position 
to the ninth position. In the total 
capital of IBRD and IDA, 
India’s share will decline and, it 
is obvious, it will be able to get 
much less credits than what it is 
getting even at present. - In *a 
cunning move, the Western 
nations have been telling other 
developing countries that, in 
view of the refusal of the US 
Administration to increase its 
contribution ‘to IDA-VII,. there 
is no other way out but to work 
for a special 3,000 million dollar 
fund through selective capital 
increase; thus: the so-called re- 
organisation is shown to bein 
the interests ‘of the develop- 
ing countries. But the snag in 
the argument is that, if this 
reorganisation is accepted, the 
share of all developing coun- 
tries, put together, in total voting 




















Business Standard (February 20) 
has observed editorially: “Differently 
put, the reduction (of the voting 


the US rights in the affairs of the 


honour the original IDA commit- 
ments and will boost Japan’s voting 


respect its original IDA commit- 
ments if its status is improved. This 
is nothing but old wine ina new 
bottle; that the World Bank will con- 
done any infraction that the! indu- 
strial powers may consider necessary 
to further their political aims and 
expect the Third World to lap 
it up.” > . j 

Further, ‘fas it is, the voice of the 
Third World is weak in the, running 
of the Bank and its presence at the 


rights of the Third World) will leave’ 


bank intact in spite of its refusal to. 


power for graciously agreeing to’ 


highest level is virtually nil. This is 





. 


Double Standards 


precisely what the Third World also 
has been protesting over for some 
time, confronted as it is by the 
socalled ‘aid-fatigue’ of the indu- 
stria powers. An open dialogue on 
this inequity would have opened the 
floodgates, shown for what it is 
worth the insincerity of the indu- 
strial powers of the world about the 
new economic orderso vital for 
the orderly development of the 
world. The World Bank’s choice 
now to avoid any such open dialogue 
and prefer a proxy war reveals what 
it has in mind — to divide the share- 
holders and save the management 
whatever its misdemeanours! The 
real concern of the World Bank 
establishment is not so much the 
preservation of the IDA window or 
its professed concern for the poorer 
nations.” @ ; 
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rights-will go down from the exis- _ 


ting 42 per cent fo 40 per cent 


and the right to buy a seat will be-- 


come established and, in course 
of time, the voting rights of the 
developing countries will be fur- 


ther reduced: It is extraordinary 


that no developing country, not 
even India, the head of NAM, 
was consulted when the selective 
capital increase was mooted. 
As a matter of principle, this 
goes against the demand of 


_ the developing countries who 


have been demanding adequate 
say in the affairs of international 
organisations, 

A virulent propaganda barrage 
has been launched -by US press 
against India. The Washington 
Post has declared that ‘‘the. most 


_ immediate result of the Indian 


objection is to delay -the formal 
approval of . IDA’s $ 9 billion 


The Story of the ‘Reagan sale 


fund. to. be. given interést-free to 
developing nations,, including 
India itself.” It is asserted that 


India’s opposition will .deter the. 


Japanese Diet from approving 
the promised contribution to 
IDA because Japan insists on 
getting the Number Two position. 
It is said that the Diet will not 


take up the requisite resolu- 


tion’ unless all member-nations 


' renounce their right of pre-emp- 


tion. Further, ali others are 


_ready; only India is obstinately 


refusing to renounce its right of 
pre-emption. : 
- If India’s voting rights fall 


below 3 per cent (under the. pro- - 


posed move they will come to 


2.90 per cent), it will not have a 


permanent executive director 
and its executive directorship 
“will be rotated among India, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh and Bhutan. 


i DAVID S. BRODER | 


This piece -published in The 
Washington Post, appeared in The 
Guardian Weekly ‘(February 19, 1984) 


from where this is reproduced here 


with due acknowledgement, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ` pever met 
Ronald Reagan. When Lincoln 
said, “You can fool all the people 
some of the time; you can even fool 
some of the people all the time; but 
"you can ’t fool all of the people all 
‘the time,” ‘the .Great Emancipator 
never imagined the Great Commun: 
cator.. 

. It is apparently Mr. pagans S 
belief that words can not only cloak 
reality, but remake it. In the space 
of 48 hours last week, Lebanon was 

` transformed —in his mind — froma 

bastion of democracy and and out- 
post of freedom into ‘a place that 

. was fit only for target practice from 
the battleship New Jersey’s biggest 


t 


guns. 
The “redeployment” of the mar- 
ines — whose mission was folly 


from the beginning — is supposed to 
wipe out the memory of the decision 
that sent ‘them in. It is the same 
sort of mind-game that allowed Mr. 
Reagan, in the State of the Union 
address, to brag about the record 
number | of Americans who found 
work in 1983, without noting that 
most had lost their previous jobs 
since he got his. 

More and more it is clear that 


. Mr. Reagan’s political calculus is’ 


that the voters are unable to link 
cause and effect, or make any con- 
nection between general policy and 
specific effect. He is betting, in 
short, that most people’s minds are 
like his own, heavily responsive to 


. you could not ` 


symbol and almost immune to logic, 

The belief in the White -House is 
that once the marines are out: of 
their bunkers and beyond the range, 
of snipers, terrorists and: hostile. 
artillery, the American people will 
not notice the wreckage of Reagan 
- policy in Lebanon and the Middle 
East. 

The assumption was put on the 


record by John P. Sears, who knows , 


Mr. Reagan very well. He managed - 
his 1976 bid for the presidency and 
was in the same job in 1980, until his 
excessive candour got him in dutch 
with the Reagan: family and the 
inner circle of California aides.. 

In an interview with The nee 
ton Post the day after Mr. Reag 
ordered the marines withdrawn, : 
Sears said, “He'll just walk away 
from this agd not look back. The 
Democrats will try to get him on the 
leadership'issue and accuse him of 


~ 


~ getting himself into a bad situation, 


but he won’t respond or even ack- 
nowledge that it was his fault...By 
November, no. one will remember 
how he came to put the marines 
there in the first place.” ` 
It is the same separation of cause 
and effect, the same denial of logic, 
' the same substitution of symbol for 
substance that underlie Mr. Reagan’s: 
approach to the domestic policy 
disaster called the budget deficit... 
Four ‘years ago, in the Republican 
primaries, John B. Anderton and 
George Bush argued: that Mr. 
Reagan’s numbers did not add up: 
‘increase defense 
spending and cut taxes as much as 
he proposed to do without running 
up huge deficits. He defeated them ` 
but did not disprove them. Today 
the chairman of his own council of 


“would 


é 


Thus, India’s influence will go 
down and this has to be looked 
at in the context of India bead- 
ing NAM and acting as the 
spokesman for the Third World. 
Thus, the present move is ins- 
pired by deeper political motives. 
The US Administration has made 
it clear that in case the proposed 
move is sought to be modified or 
changed, it will oppose it tooth 
and nail. 

Actually, the villain of the 
piece is the World Bank which 
has no guts to expose the insen- 
sitivity of the advanced capitalist 
countries in general and USA in 
particular, who have decided to 
reduce their contributions to 
IDA-VII and then to precipitate 
a crisis sought to be solved at 
the expense of the Third World 


‘and sow seeds of discord among 


them. © (February 20) 


economic advisers, Martin Feldstein, 
says the same thing. Mr. Reagan can 
muzzle him but cannot show that he 
is wrong. 

Mr. Reagan’s response -to the re- 
peated demonstrations of the fallacy 
inm his own policy is not what logic 
suggest. Rather than re- 
examine the roots of that policy by 
rethinking the tax and military 
decisions, he prefers to bemuse the 
public with two symbols — the 
balanced-budget amendment and the 
line-item veto — as if they would 
solve the contradictions in his own 
policy. 

Once again his political advisers 
base their tactics on removing or 
avoiding the specific irritant to the 
public, and hoping that the policy 
failure Will not be noticed. 

Deficits are a boring abstraction, 
says Senator Paul Laxalt, the 
Nevada Republican and Reagan 
campaign chairman. People ‘‘can't 
relate to those huge numbers,” he 
says. As Jong as interest rates do not 
rise, the publie will not care, 
Reaganites hope. 

The election will tell us whether 
Ronald Reagan or Abraham Lincoln 
has judged the public’s credulity 
correctly. Meantime, shed a tear for 
those inside this administration who 
must try to reconcile the realities of 
the world with the romantic notions 
floating inside Mr. Reagan’s head. 

It is the belief of these men that 
Mr. Reagan can only be effective in 
persuading the public so long as he 
believes he is being true to his own 
convictions. “The script has to 
make sense to him,” one of them 


-once told me, using the metaphor of 


Mr. Reagan’s movie days. The script 
in the Middle East and the domestic 
economy is shot full of holes. Every- 
body from Damascus to Dow Jones 
knows it. But a ue House it 
is important that Mr. Reagan no 
find out. @ i 
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Outcaste : 
Uplift 

or Assimilation? 
ABU ABRAHAM 


Raiv GANDHI put his finger: on 


it the other day when speak- 
‘ing about the emancipation ‘of 
Harijans. He said it was not 
enough to uplift them economi- 
cally. They had to be totally 


absorbed and integrated into the - 


rest of Indian society. 
` ~The principle is not new, 
of course, but not many politi- 
cians have had the courage to 
state it openly. W 
talking about the “abolition” 
of untouchability for years and 
legally have abolished it. But 
social integration is a different 
matter. How is it to be achieved? 
How do we make the oppressors 
socially accept the oppressed, the 
‘slave — owner the slave? In a 
sense, untouchability is just a 
pretence. A Brahmin landlord 
who seduces a Harijan girl is 
only practising touchability. It’s 
the same with South African 
whites, It’s always o.k. for them 
to sleep with black girls — no 
segregation there-—.but let a 


black man sleep with a white. 


woman and he gets hanged. 
Manu: preceded the Boers in 
enunciating such discriminatory 
discrmination. He says: ‘A Su- 
dra,. whethér bought -or not 
bought, the Brahmin may com- 
pel to practise servitude, for 
that Sudra was created by the 
Self-existent merely for the 
service of the Brahmana.’ He 
prescribed death penalty for adul- 
tery, but only for non-Brahmins. 
CaSte discrimination, like rac- 
ism, may have economic reasons, 
but economics alone will not 
solve the pfoblem. Caste is 
basically a factor in the power 
structure, therefore it cannot 
be abolished by merely improv- 
ing the economic Jot of the 


Harijans. They themselves will. 


have to fight for .their rightful 
_ place in this structure. 

- Gandhiji always expressed 
-himself strongly against untou- 


‘chability — more so in his youn- ` 


6 


We have been’ 


‘on caste and 


ger days. Ín 1931, at Ahmedabad, 
he addressed a convention of 
untouchables. He ` closed the 


address with these words: ‘Unto- ` 


uchability must be extinct in this 
very year. Two of the strongest 
desires that keep mein flesh and 
bone are the emancipation of the 


untouchables and ‘the protection. 
When these two- 


of the cow. 
desires are fulfilled, there is 
Swaraj, and therein lies my: own 
salvation. May God give you stre- 
ngth to work out your salvation’. 


ANDHIJ’S approach to the 
problem was part social ‘and 
part religious. Though he speaks 
of ‘strength’, he wasn’t..in 1921, 
speaking of political. strength. 
He considered untouchability a 
blot on Hinduism, and he want- 
ed to éradicate it both-to eman- 
cipate the Harijams as well as to 
strengthen - Hinduism. Like 
Swami Vivekananda, he too felt 
that by suppressing the untouch- 
ables, Hindus were suppressing 
themselyes. At the Ahmedabad 
convention he declared that Hin- 
duism had sinned in giving sanc- 
tion to untouchability. ‘It has 


. degraded us, made us the pariahs 


of the Empire.’ | 

‘There is something sticky 
about caste’, Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan said tome. This- was in 
the summer of 1978, when I 
spent some days in Patna in the 
course of study I was attempting 
untouchability. 
J.P. remarked: ‘It’s extraordinary 
how caste has stuck on to Hindu- 
ism through all these centuries’. 
He thought that our electoral 
system was strengthening caste 
rather than weakening it. He 
offered some thoughts on how it 
could be broken.. ‘The situation 
can be changed by a mass move- 
ment led by the youth against 
caste. As a part of the campaign, 


youth could make a point of. 
marrying outside their caste.” 


J.P. didn’t sound to me very 


` optimistic about the removal of © 


the caste system, though he saw 


signs of the weakening of the © 


power of the Brahmins.. He said 
to me: ‘I don’t know what there 
is in the caste system that has 
kept it alive for so long, So many 
attempts have 
break it up. 

I can’t decide whether Gandhi- 


been made to. 


tn’ H A z ae i - it 
jis coupling of Harijan emanci- 


pation with cow protection was 


deliberate or . coincidental. 
Vinoba Bhave once told Harijans 
they could improve their status 
by becoming vegetarians. „This 
is part of the process called sans- 
kritisation, the adoption of up- 


_ per caste forms and rituals. Food 


taboos divide Indians and Hindus 
in a -hundred different ways. 


‘Should. Harijans give up eating ` 


beef or meat before they can be 
absorbed’ into the rest of the 
Hindu community? J.P. strongly 
disagreed with the Bhave formula, 
‘Meat-eating, ‘he said, ‘was quite 
prevalent among Brahmins in 
Vedic and post Vedic days. It 
was the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism—above all Jainism—that 
led to the discouragement or pro- 
hibition of killing animals on the 
grounds. of compassion. But 
there was evidence that Buddha 


-ate’meat, whatever was served to. 


him. Ramachandra must have ` 


- eaten meat during his Vanavasa. : 


Sita, too, according: to Rajaji’s 
Ramayana.’ ` E 


HE late Gora of Vijayawada, 

- whom I knew well, (he died 
eight years ago) used to hold 
monthly ‘beef and pork’ dinners . 
at the Atheist Centre he founded. 
This was his way of integrating 
the Caste Hindus and untouch- 
ables, apart from inter-marriage 
which his children promoted by 
their own example. He -was a 
Gandhian, though Gandhi him- 
self was reluctant to accept him 
as one because of his lack of faith ` 
in God. Gora’s non-belief was 
total, though he was born a 
Brahmin. He used to say that an 
untouchable was’simply one who 
took the label. “Unlike Blacks 
and Whites, a Harijan can dis- 
card his label and remove the 
distinction. Who can vouch that ` 
all restaurants with the signboard, 


‘ ‘Brahmin Hotel’ are manned by 


Brahmins? The workers come 
from different places and States. 
They can wear the thread and . 
pass off as Brahmins. ° | 

Take for instance, something 
that happened in Andhra Pra- 
desh. It was found that some 


‘caste Hindis who had sought ad- 


mission to ‘medical colleges had 
obtained certificates stating that 
(Contd. on page 32) 
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T.N. KAUL e 


HE US Administration’s deci- 
sion to withdraw from 
UNESCO by the end of 1984 has 
evoked world-wide reaction and 
considerable speculation in the 
Western Press. 

While the allies of USA and a 
few others have expressed their 
understanding of the US decision, 
none of them has, so far, decided 
to follow suit. On the other band, 
they have expressed regret at this 


. decision of the US Administra- 


tion. 

The reaction in the Third 
World has been adverse and the 
Director General of UNESCO 
and his spokesmen have said that 
UNESCO cannot be subjected to 
the domination of any one 
country. It is ‘a universal orga- 
nisation based on the principle 
of one member one vote and 
most decisions have so far been 
adopted by consensus. US had 
withdrawn from UNESCO and 


US Threat to Quit UNESCO 


ILO ona previous occasion on 
the issue of Israel’s exclusion but 
returned to these organisations 
when Israel’s right to membership 
was conceded. The present deci- 
sion of US is, however, more 
broad-based and therefore needs 
to be examined on its merits. 
While Secretary of State Shultz 
has left the door slightly open, 


his Assistant Secretary, Newell, . 


has adopted a tougher attitude. 
These are, however, tactics which 
diplomats usually adopt in order 
to get better terms from the other 
side. 

What are the ostensible and 
real objections of the US Admi- 
nistration to UNESCO? Ostensi- 
bly, they do not like the present 
Director General’s personality 
because he has been tough with 
them, especially when Newell met 
him in the middle of last year. 
The second ostensible objection 
is, as stated by Newell, that 





UNESCO is becoming ‘politi- 
cised.’ The third is that they do 
not like UNESCO to discuss such 
issues as disarmament, the World 
Information and Communica- 
tions Order, or the New Inter- 
national Economic Order. US 
does not like that UNESCO 
should press for not only human 
rights of the individual but also 
the “rights of the people”. An ad- 
ditional objection pertains to the 
rate of growth of the UNESCO 
budget which US would like to 
be reduced to zero level or a 
negative rate and not a positive 
rate of growth. 

All these ostensible objections 
are only a screen to hide the real 
objection which is, as US Repre- 
sentative to UN, Jean Kirkpatrick 
said ‘‘those who pay the bill 
don’t have the votes and those 
who have the votes don’t pay the 
bill.” US feels that since it 
contributes 25 per cent of the 
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UNESCO budget, it should have 
a dominant voice in the decisions 
taken by the organisation. They 
felt chagrined at the fact that at 
the last General Conference US 
was the only member state to 
vote against the budget of 374 
million dollars and only four of 
their allies abstained. The budget 
was voted by consensus and by 
overwhelming majority. 

Let us examine each of the 
above objections on its merits: 

(i) If international’ organisa- 
tions accept the principle that 
“he who pays the piper calls the 
tune? then international co- 
operation would be reduced to 
domination by a few over the 
majority of member states. The 
principle of one state one vote 
has been recognised in UNO and 
the UN agencies. Although there 
is a right of veto in the UN 
Security Council, that provision 
does not apply to the UN 
General Assembly or the UN 
agencies such as UNESCO. It 
is, therefore, impossible for mem- 
ber states to accept Jean Kirkpa- 
trick’s objection. 

(ii) The “politicisation’’ of 
UNESCO is an objection that is 
of recent origin. As long as USA 
and the West had a majority of 
votes in their favour such objec- 
tions were not raised. It is only 
when US and its allies find them- 
selves in a minority that they 
complain of “‘politicisation”. In 
any case, peace is a fundamental 
objective of UNESCO and disar- 
mament is an important step 
towards peace. As the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO says “‘since 
wars begin in the minds of men 
it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be 
constructed.” UNESCO is vitally 
concerned with matters of war 
and .peace, disarmament and a 
just new international economic 
order. It looks at these problems 
not only from the political point 
of view but also from the human, 
cultural and historical points of 
view. It is vitally concerned with 
the adverse effect that tension 
and conflict can have on the pro- 


gress and development of the ' 


world, particularly in the fields 
of education, science, culture, 
freedom and human rights. Poli- 
tics is only one aspect and not a 
major one at that. 


8 


(i1) UNESCO is a body which 
comprises i161 member states, 
each sovereign, independent and 
free. Member states express their 
views freely and in 4 spirit of 
friendship and co-operation. The 
discussions in UNESCO are 
usually less controversial than 
in UN. But such issues as educa- 
tion for disarmament, a balanc- 
ed, free and fair flow of informa- 
tion, the struggle of nations and 
peoples who are still being deni- 
ed the basic and fundamental 
human right of freedom, the 
abhorrent practice of apartheid 
and racial discrimination, the use 
of force or threat of force to 
conquer other people’s territories 
and the denial of the right of 
self-determination as in Palestine 
and Namibia are fundamental 
questions which UNESCO can- 
not ignore. Instead of appre- 
ciating the role that UNESCO 
has played and can still play in 
considering these issues at a 
human level, the US Administra- 
tion seems to have reacted in a 
huff. 


If other states were to adopt 
a similar attitude whenever 
UNESCO takes up a position 
not to their liking they would 
convert this world organisation 
into a fish market and not a 
body capable of making con- 
structive contribution to the 
solution of world problems. 

(iv) The opposition of the US. 
Administration to UNESCO 
stems from a number of vested 
lobbies dominating the American 
scene. The first and foremost is 
the US media which has declared 
an open war against UNESCO 
because of the latter’s sponsor- 
ship of a “New World Informa- 
tion and Communication 
Order”. The developing world 
cannot accept domination of 
the Western media, wire ser- 
vices and news agencies which 
control more than 80 per cent 
cent of the total flow of news in 
the world UNESCO stands for a 
free and balanced, flow of infor- 
mation, not for a distorted pre- 
judiced dissemination of news to 
pander to the jaded palate of the 
governments of Western coun- 
tries. Freedom of information 
and the media has little meaning 
for the developing countries ` un- 
less they can have the technology, 


the resources, and the means to 
disseminate their own news with- 
out bias or prejudice. The West- 
ern world and in particular USA 
which claims to stand for fair 
and free competition should not 
object to the developing countries 
having a fair share of the resour- 
ces and technology in order to 
compete with Western dominat- 
ed press agencies on an equitable 
footing. The real reason for the 
opposition of the Western media, 
and the US administration in 
particular, is the fear that they 
may lose the monopoly of world 
news and the dominating in- 
fluence they exercise at present in 
the field of information and com- 
munication throughout the Third 
World. 


(v) The objection to UNESCO 
taking up the question of a new 
and just economic order is again 
misplaced and unjustified. People 
who suffer from hunger and can- 
not have two square meals a day, 
or those who do not have a roof 
above their heads, those who 
cannot send their children to 
schoo] because there are no 
schools or they cannot afford it, 
people who die like flies for want 
of medical facilities — all -these 
poor suffering millions of human 
beings, particularly in the Third 
World, cannot benefit from lec- 
tures on culture, science and 
education unless their minimum 
wants and needs are met and 
their standard of living is raised. 
Hence, the relevance of a just 
and new economic order to the 
activities of UNESCO. Here 
again what irks the US Adminis- 
tration and some of its allies is 
the fear that they will lose their 
domination of the world economy 
and monetary and financial insti- 
tutions if the demand for a new 
and just international economic 
order gains more strength. 

(vi) No organisation—national 
or international—is perfect. There 
is certainly room for improve- 
ment in both. However, to with- 
draw from UNESCO in a huff, 
as the US Administration seems 
to have done, is like throwing 
the baby out with the bath water. 


‘Instead of trying to influence 


UNESCO’s policies and activities 
from within, the US Administra- 
tion has launched an unjustified 

(Contd. on page 32) 
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Fight Over Radio Waves 
C. RAJA MOHAN 


A~ unusual battle has been going on at Geneva. 
Representatives from nearly 120 countries, 
developed and developing, have been in session for 
a five-week long conference beginning mid-January. 
At stake is the short-wave segment of the radio 
frequency spectrum, to be allocated among the 
nations of the world. The task of the conference — 
to evolve the principles of equitable allocation of the 
spectrum — is as ungainly asits name, the World 
Administrative Radio Conference (WARC-84), 

The radio frequency spectrum is an invisible 
natural resource upon which almost all the world’s 
communication activity depends. Whether it is 
communications with a nuclear submarine com- 
mander or the beaming of a satellite television 
programme to rural population, whether it is 
the search for extraterrestrial intelligence or the 
use of a microwave oven in your kitchen, one has to 
depend on the radio frequency spectrum. It is based 
on nature’s facility by which electro-magnetic 
energy can be made to oscillate, to move in waves, 
at different rates: the spectrum itself consists of the 
‘total range of possible rates of oscillation. The 

radio waves travel at the speed of light and are 

measured by their wavelength or frequency. The 
wavelength is the distance between two wave peaks, 
which is constant for a particular wave. The freque- 
ncy is the number of complete waves to pass a given 
point per second. The shorter the wavelength, 
higher the frequency. The chief unit of frequency 
measurement is the hertz (Hz), equal to one cycle 

per second. Thus, one kilohertz (KHz) is 1000 c/s 

and one megahertz one million cycles per second 

and one gigahertz is one billion cycles per second. 

For the purpose of radio communication, the avail- 

able frequencies range from 10 Kilohertz to 300 

gigahertz. 

The explosion of information and communication 
activitics since the beginning ofthis century, both 
in point-to-point communication and in radio and 
TY-broadcasting, has led to increasing demands on 
the radio-frequency spectrum which is a limited 
resource. The use ofthe spectrum is shown in 
broad categories in Table I. 

While the spectrum is a limited natural resource, 
it is non-depletable unlike other natural resources. 
That is, it cannot be conserved by non;use. In fact 
its non-use is a waste of the spectrum. While the 
demands onthe spectrum have increased world- 
wide, the tremendous advances in communication 

` technologies has seen greater and more efficient use 
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of the spectrum. Technological development has 
continually expanded the usable range of the spec- 
trum. Until the Second World War the usage was 
restricted to below 30 MHz; it now extends beyond 
300 GHz. More efficient use of the spectrum today 
is illustrated by the fact that a modern radio station 
uses three to four times less of the bandwidth used 
by a radio station of the 1920s. Yet the exponential 
increase in radio communication has resulted in 
demand outpacing availability. 

The widespread use of radio communication 
meant that some form of regulation is necessary to 
avoid interference of radio waves being used for 
many different services and also to ensure that the 


TABLE I 
The Radio Frequency Spectrum 





Frequency range Typical Service 

30-3000 KHz Navigation 

(low frequency) 

300-30,000 KHz Broadcast 

(medium frequency) 

3-30 MHz Broadcast, fixed, 

(high frequency) Aeromobile, maritime mobile 
Amateur radio 

30-300 MHz Broadcast, mobile, 


(very high frequency) 
300-3,000 MHz 


Broadcast, land mobile, 
(ultra high frequency) 


mobile satellite 


3-30 GHz Fixed satellite, navigation, 
(super high frequency) radar 
3-300 GHz 


(extremely high frequency) Radio astronomy, earth 
exploration satellite. 





most technically suitable radio frequencies are 
allotted to a particular use. At the national level 
this is done by state authorities —-such as the 
Wireless Planning Cell — in India. These Wireless 
Planning administrations regulate and allocate the 
spectrum use within each country. Since radio waves 
do not respect national boundaries the regulation of 
radio waves at the international level is an obvious 
necessity. The accommodation of the divergent 
demands ofthe nation states on the spectrum 
resource is done at the International Telecommu- 
nications Union (ITU), under which the World 
Administrative Radio Conference (WARC) func- 
tions. 

The peculair features of the radio frequency spec- 
trum make its global regulation a nightmarish task. 
The spectrum is a resource that can be used and 
reused worldwide by a host of governments, insti- 
tutions and private individuals. In the absence of 
coordination, signals from different uses may over- 
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lap, suppress or jam each other. 
are particularly vulnerable to spill over. Certain 
types of radio waves (such as FM radio) follow-line- 
of-sight. Some others follow curvature of the earth. 
Still others bounce off the ionosphere and back to 
the earth unpredictably. Regional disturbances in 
Earth’s atmosphere and the solar spot developments 
also have their impact on the use of radio waves. 

Further, certain types of radito-wave use are con- 
sistent with multiple uses world-wide, for example, 
mobile two-way radio in many urban areas. Some 
other uses require reserved channels, such as radio 
becons for navigational direction-finding on the high 
seas, astronomical research, or satellite remote sen- 
sing of the earth. Moreover, significant portions of 
the radio spectrum are also set aside for military 
uses (particularly by the big powers) that need ins- 
tantaneous communications worldwide, with air- 
craft, guided missiles, command and control systems, 
as well as with ground troops and naval craft. Mili- 
tary communications use redundant systems—several 
channels for the same purpose—to insure against 
equipment failure or destruction. For this reason 
military use of the spectrum is wasteful. Because 
of these diverse factors the global management of 
the spectrum is one of the most complex problems 
ever faced by man. 


Te early years of the use of radio waves (mainly 

for telegraphy) in the last century saw the need 
for some form of international coordination. The 
result was the International Telegraph Union 
formed by about 20 European states. The Tele- 
graph Union is the forerunner of the present ITU, 
making it the oldest international organisation. The 
experience of the First World War, and the increas- 
ing use of radio highlighted the problem of radio 
“interference” and need for global regulation. ITU 
organised the Washington Radio Conference in 
1927 to work out the principles of allocation of the 
spectrum to different users and to minimise the inter- 
ference between various services. 

The principle worked out was quite simple. A 
user notified ITU about the frequencies it was al- 
ready using or wished to use. ITU registered this 
‘in its Master International Frequency Register. 
Neither the user nor the Union “owned” this fre- 
quency nor was a rental paid by the user. But ITU 
ensured that no subsequent user interfered with the 
use by a state which has already registered the fre- 
quency with it. Thus the principle of allocation of 
the spectrum was “‘first come first served.” 

This principle was indeed useful in a period when 
the demand on the spectrum was limited. The pro- 
tection of the existing users from later entrants 

worked well until the Second World War. In the 
period of decolonisation that followed, the large 
number of new states which sought to use radio 
waves for various purposes found that ITU’s first 
come first served principle was loaded against them. 
They discovered that most of the frequencies were 
already occupied by the advanced countries which 
began radio communications a generation or two 
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Some frequencies 


ahead of them. They also found that ITU’s princi- 
ples virtually gave a right in perpetuity for those 
states already in possession of various radio-frequ- 
encies. These ‘‘squatters’ rights” meant that once 
a frequency is registered with a country, it would 
remain with that country, until it decides to volun- 
tarily surrender the frequency back to ITU. 

The continuing monopoly of communications 
technology in the advanced countries also meant 
that, all the new and expanded uses of the spectrum 
would automatically end up with the advanced 
countries, which would be the first ones to register 
newer parts of the spectrum. The Wireless Adviser to 
the Government of India, T.V. Srirangan observed: 
“This placed the developing world in a position of 
serious disadvantage vis-a-vis the industrialised 
countries, who by virtue of technology and other 
resources at their command are always the first to 
introduce and expand their various services in the 
different parts of the RFS [radio frequency spectrum] 
and hence enjoy the right of protection. The deve- 
loping countries, who for historical reasons, tech- 
nology lag, and constraints on other resources in- 
variably the later entrants, face increasing difficul- 
ties in finding satisfactory access to the RFS with- 
out having to accept various penalties in terms of 
not so satisfactory performance, adoption of new 
technologies with all their implications, etc. Hence 
the clamour to alter the basis of the regulatory 
regime from 
equitable and egalitariay basis, without however in- 
hibiting desirable technology progress.’”} 

This clamour was first heard in a mild form at the 
World Administrative Radio Conference in 1959. 
The Third World states expressed their misgivings 
at WARC-59 about ITU’s radio frequency manage- 
ment. But it was only in the 1970s, when the debate 
on the new world information and communication 
order began, that the importance of the radio 
frequency spectrum and the need to alter ITU 
regime began to sink into the Third World decision- 
making. 

It was in this context that WARC-1979 took 
place. The West was apprehensive that the con- 
ference would be “politicised’’ and that the poli- 
ticisation would disrupt an essentially technical 
conference. The West was also wary that the now 
vastly expanded ITU, with ‘“‘one-member one-vote”’ 
might tilt the balance against it. The actual reality 
was the fact that till now ITU was being run as a 


_ private technical Club of a few advanced countries, 


and for the first time there appeared a strong 
challenge from the Third World. Though the West 
successfully diffused the outcome of the conference, 
the Third World states raised a large number of 
issues at WARC-79, which dealt with the allocation 
of an immense part of the spectrum. 

The Third World states sought to apply the 
principles of common heritage to the radio fre- 
quency spectrum management. They argued that 
Article 33 of ITU convention recognises the fact 
that the spectrum is a limited natura] resources, 
and that all countries should have equitable access 
to it. The Article also lays down that “Members 
shall endeavour to limit the number of frequencies 


‘first come, first served’ to a more ` 


te 


and: the, spectrum. space used to the minimum 
essential to provide in a satisfactory manner the 
necessary services.” The advanced states ignored 
. -the arguments for “equity” and emphasised on the 
need for “efficient” utilisation of the limited natural 
resource of spectrum. However, all the solutions 
-based on efficiency tend to favour the advanced 
‘states which control the leading edge of communi- 
cation technology. 

The second major issue dealt with “uprooting the 
squatters”, from the frequencies most badly needed 
by the Third World status. The developing coun- 
tries called for replacing the “first come, first served” 
principle of spectrum management, for a “cleaning 
up” of the master frequency register and a real- 
location of the frequencies with greater considera- 
tion for their urgent needs. The essence of the 


Third World argument was that there was a need. 


for a priori planning of the spectrum use to facilitate 
fairer and more equal access to radio spectrum. The 
Third World also demanded reserving of certain 
frequencies for future use by the Third World. The 
advanced countries, particularly USA, vehemently 
resisted the idea of prior planning of spectrum use, 
orits reservation for the Third World. They argued 
that prior planning and reservation would leave 
‘many of the allotted frequencies lying fallow 
because. the developing countries which would 
benefit from such allotment would not have the 
money, the facilities or the technology to use them, 
immediately. They also argue that reservations 
and planning could retard technological develop- 
ment in communications, for there would no longer 
be an “incentive” to pursue new techniques for 
squeezing more use of a particular frequency band. 
The basic ploy used by the advanced countries in 
their arguments against the Third World demand for 
-equitable allocation was that planning of spectrum 
‘would lead to its inefficient use and that techno- 
logical progress would be hampered. This was 
. nothing but a cover to retain their existing mono- 
-, poly over spectrum use. According to some esti- 
. mates 10 per cent of the population in the advanced 
countries uses 90 per cent of the radio frequency 
spectrum.’ The resort to counter the demands for 


change, could not be effectively checked by the- 


Third World, despite a majority in ITU. Part of 
the problem was that a large number of Third 
World countries were participating for the first time 
. in a WARC meeting. Most of them were technically 
ill-equipped and unprepared to participate in any 
. meaningful way in a highly technical conference on 
the radio frequency spectrum. In contrast to the 
“one or. two member delegations sent by most deve- 
loping countries, USA had more than a 100 pro- 
‘ fessionals preparing the US position, arguments and 
‘ counter arguments for nearly half a decade. Through 
the sheer power of technical organisation and pre- 
paredness, the advanced countries successfully 
evaded or postponed the consideration of the basic 
- Third World demands. WARC-79 decided that the 
. Third World demands for planning and equitable 
‘allocation of the specific segments of the spectrum 
. (such as radio broadcasting and satellite communi- 
cation) would be taken up in a series of separate 
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. vulnerability to day/night, 


conferences in the 1980s. One such segment, which 
proved highly contentious at WARC-79 between the 
North and the South was the High Frequency 
(3-30MHz) segment of the spectrum which is used 
for short-wave radio broadcasting. The current 


_conference, WARC-84, at Geneva is grappling with 


the allocation of short-waves among the nations, 
and upon’ its outcome depends: the future of Third 
World broadcasting. 


HE short waves (or high frequencies) of the radio 

frequency spectrum-from 3-30 MHz have a 
significant property making them much sought after. 
Unlike thé other portions of the spectrum, the high 
frequency waves get reflected by the ionosphere and 
can travel over large distances around the world. 
(The short waves were originally discovered by ama- 
teur radio hams who in their experiments began 
conducting transatlantic conversations). This ability 
makes the short waves ideally suited for distant 
communications — both point-to-point and broad- 
cast. HF bands have for long been used by the 
nations for point-to-point’ communications. HF 
bands have proved very popular in the Third World, 
because they could be worked inexpensively with low 
circuit capacity and equipment that is easy to main- 
tain. It provided means for a cheap communication 
infrastructure and to connect remote parts of the 
Third World. But because of their erratic nature, 
seasonal and di-urnal 
variations, HF bands become often unreliable. 
When new techniques made more reliable and effi- 
cient microwave frequencies available, the advanced 


. countries moved their point-to-point services out of 


HF bands. Asa result they have been demanding 
more use of HF bands for other purposes, parti- 
cularly international short wave broadcasting such 
as BBG external services, Voice of America, Radio 
Moscow and Radio Peking. 

The developing countries fear that the demand 
for HF bands towards international broadcasting 


` would not only be at the expense of their point-to- 


point services but also their domestic sound broad- 
casting. The developing countries need the HF 


-bands for domestic radio programmes, which they 


see as a crucial component of the policies for com- 
munication and development. The advanced coun- 
tries need it for international broadcasting, to win 
friends and influence people around the world and 
to further their foreign policy interests. The HF 


‘broadcast bands are already cluttered heavily, and 


the congestion among various broadcasters ’ has 
increased enormously. There are more than 90 
developing countries using this band for extensive 
domestic sound broadcasting.4 

There is also a rising number of international 
broadcasters: the number of international radio 
transmitters has increased from about 300 in 1950 
to about 1500 at present. A rough indicator of the 
increasing strain on HF bands is the fact that the 
demand on these waves has increased from about 
8,300 frequency hours in 1949 to about 25,000 
frequency, hours in 1981. Out of the 125 countries 
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‘using this band, 35-developed countries account for 
-~:45 ‘per ‘cent of the usage and the 90 developing 
‘countries for-55 per cent. Since high frequency 
-“waves, which can travel jong distances, are vulner- 
‘Fable 4o-interference, and given.the dependence of 
“their ‘propagation’. -on a climatic changes, the need 
-fora sound jnternational regulatory system for HF 
+ bands is ‘obvious:* But a-number of major issues 
have divided the North and South in evolving such 
a system, currently being hammered out at Geneva. 
First, the developing countries demand that the 
only equitable method of regulation is to give each 
““gtate a specific sliare of the available frequencies by 
” means of an allotment plan, taking into considera- 
“tion the present and future needs of the developing 
“countries. They demand the changing of the present 
“*system of allocation which tends to favour the 
--advanced countries, the earlier entrants into .the 
"system. The advanced countries—most notably USA 
“- argue that such planning is not feasible and if 
“indertaken would retard technological progress. 
shi ‘Second, the Third World feels swamped by the 
gréwing power of the international transmitters 
“used by the advanced countries. Nearly half the 
‘world’s short wave transmitters are in the developed 
‘countries (and rarely used by them for domestic 
broadcasting). While in 1960, the maximum power 
“employed was 200 KW and only about a dozen such 
“ transmitters were in operation, current transmitters 
“Cuse power upto 500 KW and. one-fourth of all trans- 
‘mitters in use are in the class of 200 KW and more 
“and account for 25 ‘per cent of the frequency hours. 
‘Nearly 75 per cent of the high Power transmitters 
“are in developed countries and aggregate to a.stag- 
gering 73 MW of power, as against 20 MW in 90 
‘developing countries. Given their resource cons- 
“traints, developing states are incapable of matching 
the advanced states in transmitter power, and help- 
‘lessly watch their domestic broadcasts being wiped 
‘out by the. international broadcasters. Hence a 
_ major demand of The Third World has been to 
‘restrict the transmitter power to reasonable levels. 
“The advanced countries are opposed to this and 
-‘argue that the use of high power transmitters allows 
‘the use of frequencies which would otherwise be 
“upuseable and extends the usefulness of HF band. 
“Third, not only do the advanced countries broad- 
7 cast at high power, but they also resort to broad- 
casting the same programme in multiple frequencies: 
‘the redundancy is to doubly ensure the reach of the 
programme to the target audience. The need to res- 
trict the: international broadcasts to single frequen- 
- gies or a minimum of frequencies is also an issue 


“exercising the’ mind of Third World-participants in ’ 


“WARC. Besides multiple frequency broadcasting, 

-‘the’ advanced countries also indulge in broadcasting 
“out-of-band” — that is, using the frequencies not 

~ allotted for the purpose. The out-of-band broad- 
. casting is said to have amounted to about 8,000 fre- 
` quency hours in 1981 — over 30 per cent of the 
in-band frequency hours. 

Fourth,.USA has demanded’ that radio broad- 
casting worldwide should shift, from the present 
‘doubie side band transmission to single side band 
~tratismission ‘by 1995 to-increase the quality of 
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transmission as well as efficiency of the spectrum- 
use. (In single side band transmission a narrowed 
voice signalis sent directly as a radio frequency 
instead of being paired with a carrier signal, allow- 
ing more efficient spectrum use). Most’ developing 
countries are opposed to such an early switch: over 
for a number of reasons. The Third World has 
invested considerable amounts of money in their 


existing double side band transmitters. Many of- 


them have several years of life, and their early 
replacement does not make sound financial sense. 
Further all the current HF receiver sets in use would 
have to be replaced by single side band receivers — 
a worldwide market estimated to be in excess of 


‘10 billion dollars. Their early replacement would be 


a great burden on Third World (In India alone there 
are about 15 million such sets). The developing 
countries believe the switch over to single-side band 
transmission is not feasible before 2000 AD, and 
can only be done voluntarily and in a phased 
manner. 

Fifth, is the divisive issue of jamming of radio 
broadcasts —- mainly between East and West. The 


West accuses the East of large-scale jamming of the. 


programmes which are beamed on to the Soviet 
and Eastern European population. The East consi- 
ders that the programmes are “hostile propaganda” 
and appear to expend considerable resources to jam 
them — but without much success.® 


At the root of the divisions on the allocation of 
high frequency portion of radio spectrum is the 
use in a grand scale of short wave broadcasting by 
the big powers to further their foreign policy goals. 
The advanced countries have clearly understood the 
great importance of reaching out to the populations 


‘of not only the adversary states, but also the people 


in the Third World. The winning over of the 
“hearts and minds” of the people woridwide has 
been a goal vigorously pursued by the big powers. 
In the pursuit of such a policy, the powerful states 
of the world — with their lead in technology and 
resources — have grabbed a lion’s share of the HF- 
band, the basic medium through which message and 
propaganda i is sent to people in other states. This 
has been at the expense of Third World states’ need 
for their own broadcasting. Unfortunately, while 
being objécts of others’ propaganda, there has been 
little. attempt in the Third World to analyse. the 
global politics of sound broadcasting and its role in 
the foreign policy of advanced states. 

The history of the use of sound broadcasting to 
serve foreign policy interests dates back to nearly 


. seven decades. Germany in 1915, was perhaps the 


first state to put sound broadcasting in the service 


` of foreign policy, when it initiated a news service 


to neutrals. In the inter-war. period, the political 
use of radio expanded dramatically. The major 
effort was directed by the European powers to con- 
solidate their shaky colonial empires: the Dutch 
began a service to the East Indies, in 1927,. France 


' initiated French broadcasts to her colonies i in 1931, 


and the British started the BBC Empire Service in 
A paal 
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1932: In -the ‘Second World War, international 
radio broadcasting acquired a fresh impetus and a 
new dimension. During the war the Allies and Axis 
powers conducted a virtual radio ‘‘war of nerves,” 
The use of radio by Hitler and Goebbels is only too 
well known to be repeated. More significantly 
public opinion and popular views, a nation’s morale 
and will power, could now be direct targets on a 
scale never achieved before. It also became clear 
that international radio broadcasting had ended a 
nation’s ability to insulate -its population from 
foreign propaganda, as could be done in the case 
of printed material which had to be physically 
smuggled into a state. By the time the war ended 
international broadcasting had matured: nearly 300 
transmitters in 55 countries broadcast in over 40 
languages. 

‘In the post-war world, global radio broadcasting 
acquired a tremendous urgency. The cold war 
atmosphere and the sharp ideological divide propel- 
led the use of radio for political purposes. And as 
radio became, despite the TV, the single most 
important medium of communication, international 
radio broadcasting increased by leaps and bounds 
(see Table IJ). 

-Among the Western broadcasters BBC and the 
West German Deutsche Welle (DW), reach millions 
of people around the world, with the basic thrust 
towards Eastern Europe and the Third World. The 
BBC broadcasts in nearly 40 languages and dialects, 


- including the major East European and Third World “ 


languages.: The Deutsche Welle also broadcasts 
programmes in nearly 35 languages and is global in, 
its reach and orientation. The BBC and DW though 
completely funded by the respective governments, 


TABLE IT 


Major International Radio Broadcasters 


~ 


ee 


; caer (Programme hours/week) 
. Country 





1950 1960 1970 1980 
* USSR | 533 1015° 1908 2094 
USA 497 - 1495 1907 1901 
Warsaw Pact ` 
(other than USSR) 386 1009 1264 1528 
China o 66 . 687 1267 1350 
FRG — , 315 7179 804 
UK 643 589 723 719 
North Korea’ | — 159 330 597 
Awe Bo A O gog 
t ; e 
roi — — 320 424 
India 116 157 271 389 
Australia 181 257 350 333 
Netherlands 127 178 335 28 
apan l — 203 259 259 
Spain 68 202 251 239 
Portugal 46 133 295 214 
Israel —, 9] 158 210 
South Africa = 63 150 18 
Nigeria , oo -_ 62 170 
Italy 170 205 165 169 
Sweden 28 114 140 155 
Canada 85 80 98 134 
France 198 © 326 200 > 125 
Yugoslavia ' 80 70 76 12 


é 





. Source: BBC Annual Report and Handbook, 1982. 
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‘and largely push the foreign policy line of theit: 


governments, they by clever mediations present a 
picture of autonomy. 

The American international broadcaster, VOA, in 
contrast, is the official voice of US executive branch, 
which conducts US foreign policy. VOA is an 


‘integral part of US Information Agency (USIA). 


The objective is to make the US voice heard round 
the world “in a great campaign of truth. This task 
is not separate and distinct from other elements of | 
our [US] foreign policy’’.6 Established in 1948, the 
activities of the VOA expanded greatly in the Cold 
War period, and today reach the entire World. 
Besides VOA, US has two services specially aimed at 
the Soviet Union: the Radio Free Europe (RFE) 
and Radio Liberty (RL). RFE and RL differ from 
VOA in terms of the basic purpose. VOA seeks to 
present US policies and institutions to the world, 
RFE broadcasting to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria, and RL — broad-: 
casting to the Soviet people — devote the bulk of 
their programming to developments within Eastern 
Europe and USSR. RFE and RL were funded almost 
entirely by CIA until 1971 and from then on by the 
Board of International broadcasting (BIB). Together 
the three US broadcasters reach in 44 languages an 
estimated 100 million people each week, 40 million 
of whom live in Eastern Europe and the USSR. The 
US views these broadcasts as a surrogate “free press” 
in the East.” 

The Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact states 

have also emerged as major broadcasting powers. 
The Soviet Union beams out programmes in 82 
languages. But for reasons not too far to seek, they 
do not command the same audience levels as BBC: 
and VOA. 
. With the great jostling among the big powers for 
frequency space, international broadcasting has 
become a Tower of Babel. But only that the voices 
of the big powers are heard louder, clearer and at 
greater distances. And the voices of Third World ` 
get submerged. The radio frequency spectrum is 
clearly a globally owned resource and a common: 
heritage of mankind. The Third World countries are 
well justified in demanding equitable and fair-access 
to this resource and stopping the misuse of this 
resource to serve the foreign policy interests of a few 
states. 

It is also unfortunate that some Third World 
states offer “‘radio bases” to the big broadcasters, 
to reach more effectively the Third World peoples, 
(Sri Lankas’s facilities for VOA broadcasts is a 
good example.) While some of the big broadcasters 
like China were willing to accept some form of 
planning in 'the allotment of HF bands, as deman-. 
ded by the Third World, the West and USA in 
particular strongly oppose it. USA went to the 
extent of registering a “reservation” on the decision 
of WARC-79 to consider HF band planning. (In 
ITU parlance, a reservation is an extreme measure 
by. which a nation formally serves notice that it 
will not be bound by a WARC decision.) At 
WARC-79 the US declared that, while they would 
attempt to operate within. HF broadcasting regu- 


lations decided upon by WARC, they would never- 
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theléss not hesitate to meet their international 
broadcasting needs in HF ‘bands, even if it meant 
violating these regulations. For US, international. 
broadcasting has been a major foreign policy 
instrument.” In the current context of the new 
Cold War, the Reagan Administration has given 
great importance to external broadcasting. Under 
the leadership of Charles Wick, Jr, the VOA has 
taken a more stridently propagandistic role, much 
to the chagrin of the earlier liberal broadcasters. 
Thus it could be very difficult for the Third World 
to extract major Western concessions at WARC-84. 

The natural resources-such as the radio frequency 
spectrum-upon which the world communication 
depends are an important component of the debate 
on the new world information and communication 
order. While the Third World protaganists of the 
new order have often referred to the importance of 
reducing the monopoly of a few states on communi- 
cation resources, this aspect has rarely been given 
its due significance in the NIICO debate. As the 
recent debate at and after the NAMEDIA Con- 
ference showed, the discussion of the new order 
gets bogged down in the unending controversy of 
“free flow” versus “‘state control” of the press and 
print media. While this is important, it is impera- 
. tive to transcend this narrowly defined paradigm 
of NIICO debate and devote a larger attention to 
the control by a few over the communication re- 
sources. (Besides the radio frequency spectrum, 
‘another resource, proving to be equally contentious 
is the geo-stationary orbit, but that is another 
story.) 

It is also worthwhile noting that the free flow- 
. versus-state control paradigm is largely irrelevant to 
the issues of short-wave broadcasting. Here all the 
broadcasting activity is done by the governments 
or government-funded agencies. The crucial issue 
is whether the radio frequency. spectrum would ‘be 
monopolised by the advanced countries for inter- 
national broadcasting in furtherance of their foreign 
policy, or would it be allocated in a rational and 
equitable way considering the domestic needs of the 
Third World. [Q] (February 10) 

$ 
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Food Aid and Development 


TARLOK SINGH 


‘[#0ucs the decade of the seventies, development 

planning has come to be increasingly concerned 
with the imperative need to alleviate large-scale 
poverty, to provide for work opportunities specially 
during the slack agricultural seasons, and to ensure 
their minimum needs to the great mass of the popu- 
lation. The beginnings can be traced to India’s Third 
Plan (1961-66) which called for provision to all 
citizens of basic necessities and, in particular, of 
food, work, opportunity for education, reasonable 
conditions of health and sanitation, improvement in 
conditions of housing, and a minimum level of 
income which, in the given circumstances, wil] ensure 
tolerable living conditions. Later Plans, specially the 
Fifth Plan (1974-79) and the Sixth Plan (1980-85), 
supplemented more recently by the Prime Minister’s 
New 20-Point Programme, have done much to make 
the concepts more definite and to provide the 
resources and instruments needed for giving practical 
effect to them. . 

There are now several meeting points or bridges 
between accepted national policies and intentions 
behind projects which have been undertaken over 
the years with support from the World Food Pro- 
gramme, In other countries of the region also, such 
meeting points are becoming available in growing 
measure. These meeting points deserve to be explored 
and enlarged and their implications carried into a 
more broad-based national approach to the utilisa- 
tion of food as a catalytic resource in development 
strategies addressed specially to the more backward 
regions, where poverty exists in concentrated form, 
and to socio-economic groups which have lagged 
behind those with greater assets or access to new 
opportunities. The conclusions which emerge from 
these considerations could have some value not only 
for the use of food aid channelled through the 
World Food Programme but also, in some measure, 
for the use of food aid made available as grants 
through philanthrophic international organisations 
like CARE, Catholic Relief Services, OXFAM and 
others from the developed countries. 

At the present stage of development planning in 
India, the principal meeting points are to be found 
in the following area: 

(1) Expansion of employment opportunities as an 
integral part of rural development and man- 
power utilization programmes; 

(2) Improved nutrition for vuinerable groups, 
specially young children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers; 

(3) Women’s development programmes, including 


The author was formerly a Member of the Planning 
Commission. This contribution is from his paper for a 
Seminar on Food Aid on the Twentieth Anniversary of 
World Food Programme, held at The Hague on 3-5, Octo- 
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functional literacy, imparting of skills, and orga- 
pias of women for productive, remunerative 
work; 

(4) Expansion of primary health care services, 
including provision of clean water and environ- 
mental sanitation; 

(5) Improvement of urban slums and develop- 
ment of low-cost self-help housing; 

(6) Expansion and improvement of elementary 
education and provision of skills to literate rural 
youth, including girls. 

Three general propositions which emerge in several 
areas of dévelopment may be offered at this stage. 

_ First, large-scale public works in which construc- 
tion activities are undertaken by Departments of 
Government and public authorities with hierarchical 
structures and often with the help of contractors are 
in a position to use food for part payment of wages 
if they so desire. However, except where they are in 
the nature of relief or emergency measures, they are 
not suited in principle to serve as channels for food 
aid or for distribution of food carrying higher 
subsidy than normally available to the public at 
large through the distribution system. 

Secondly, the major focus of food aid or, more 
broadly, of any form of food support for develop- 
ment, should be on the poorer regions and the poorer 
groups. Thus, in India, tribal areas, hill areas, 
drought-prone and desert areas, coastal areas affected 
by salinity, clusters of fishing communities, and very 
densely populated regions, deserve special attention. 

Thirdly, as agents for receiving food aid and food 
support, wherever possible and in progressive 
degree, preference should be given to local commu- 
nity organisations, co-operatives, and voluntary 
associations. Food aid and food support could well 
prove to be a highly efficacious means of strengthen- 
ing functionally existing social agencies and bringing 
appropriate new social agencies into existence where 
they are not already available. 

Keeping these general considerations in mind, we 
may now attempt to relate some significant experi- 
ences gained through the World Food Programme 
and other projects under the six heads mentioned 
earlier with accepted national policies and program- 
mes which are presently being expanded and 
developed as part of the implementation of the Five 
Year Plans. 

Rural works for providing employment in the slack 
seasons were begun on a small scale in the early 
sixties. In the early seventies, for a period, a crash 
programme for rural employment was undertaken in 
some areas. In 1977, in view of available food stocks, 
fairly large-scale Food for Work Programme was 
introduced as part of the attack on rural unemploy- 
ment and poverty. In 1980, this programme was 
merged into the National Rural Employment Pro- 
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gramme (NREP) as part of the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP). NREP provided 
for supply of foodgrains to the extent surplus stocks 
were available and envisaged provision of 300 to 400 
million mandays of employment per year during the 
period of the Sixth Plan (1980-85). The Plan made a 
provision of Rs 16,200 million for implementing the 
NREP. This was in addition to special employment 
schemes undertaken in a few States like the Employ- 
ment Guarantee Scheme of Maharashtra. Under the 
earlier Food for Work Programme, over the three 
years 1977-78 to 1979-80, about 989 million mandays 
of employment were generated and 3.7 million 
tonnes of foodgrains were utilised. Under NREP, 
during the three years 1980-81 to 1982-83, 1,118 
million mandays of employment are reckoned to 
have been generated. The use of foodgrains has been 
on a diminishing scale from 1.33 million tonnes in 
1980-81 to 2,29,000 in 1981-82 and 1,59,000 in 
1982-83. This may be partly due to diminishing 
stocks and partly to the wide coverage of the pro- 
gramme accompanied by comparatively low intensity 
in individual areas. An intensive rural works pro- 
gramme, even if it is not universal in nature, is likely 
to yield greater benefits proportionate to cost. 

As a further development from NREP, whose cost 
is shared between the Centre and the States, the 
Government of India has very recently announced 
an additional programme to be financed wholly by it 
and described as the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme. This programme is intended 
to generate 60 million mandays of additional employ- 
ment specifically of landless labour during 1983-84 
and, with the expansion envisaged, of 300 million 
mandays in 1984-85. Projects proposed for this 
programme are to be located in backward and 
remote areas where there is concentration of un- 
employed landless labour. Provision has been made 
in the programme for paying a component of the 
wages in the shape of foodgrains at subsidised rates. 

The Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission has undertaken a series of 
evaluation studies of rural manpower projects, the 
most recent being an evaluation of the Food for 
Work Programme. The World Food Programme in 
India has included a number of projects of similar 
character such as irrigation works in the drought- 
affected districts of Rajasthan, extension of water 
resources development and rural road construction 
in Orissa, construction of roads and land develop- 
ment and soil conservation in Karnataka, economic 
and social development through forestry activities 
in Maharashtra, food assistance to labour working 
on the Rajasthan canal project, irrigation projects in 
Gujarat, and others. From available evaluation 
studies by the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
as well as those carried out by teams set up by the 
World Food Programme, certain conclusions are 
suggested that may have significance for future 
planning. 

(1) Both WEP projects and projects sponsored 
by the Government on its own such as Food for 
Work or NREP tend to be narrowly focused on 
certain activities. There would be larger real 
returns from area-based projects in which gene- 
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ration of employment serves essentially as a 
primary thrust. Along with generation of 
employment, other activities which frequently 
tend to be subject of separate projects or, with 
Governments, of separate departmental schemes, 

could be usefully combined and even incorporated 
as integral components. Thus, social welfare 
schemes relating to basic needs, training in skills, 
nutrition, provision of facilities for education of 
children, provision of improved housing etc. 
could be taken up as part of a meaningful com- 
bined operation, whose different parts supple- 
ment one another, thereby enhancing the benefits 
of all the operations. 

(2) Where responsibilities have been given to 
local community organisations, for instance, for 
measuring work, for distributing foodgrains, for 
planning for greater stability and continuity of 
employment, invariably satisfactory results have 
been obtained. 

(3) In area-based projects, it is possible to foot 
beyond the minimum construction period and 
begin to provide for more continuing forms of 
employment. At present, even in WFP projects, 
planning tends to be limited to comparatively 
short periods. 

(4) Even aside from what the new projects might 
provide, in each area there are ongoing social 
and economic development activities and others 
in the Plans which can be conveniently under- 
taken simultaneously and brought into a working 
relationship. 

(5) Selection of beneficiaries for the employment 
opportunities available often raises difficult 
problems of discrimination, involving resentment 
and dissatisfaction at the village level. Within 
any rural community, inevitably there are many 
degrees of poverty and in different households 
there are varying degrees and periods of under- 
utilisation of available labour. Therefore, 
wherever a programme of the nature of NREP or 
Food for Work is undertaken, there is much to 
be gained from a total manpower utilisation 
planning approach. Such an approach has to be 
developed at the community level with such 
assistance as voluntary workers and public 
officials working with the community may be 
able to provide. It will involve creation by 
informal agreement of village labour associations 
which can secure work, provide themselves with 
tools and skills, and mobilise local manpower as 
and when available. Like land, labour too is a 
resource to be organised and developed in the 
interest of rural workers and their families. 
Village labour associations can easily take on 
other social responsibilities on behalf of the 
rural poor. 

Where programmes of the nature of NREP or the 
new Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Pro- 
gramme are taken up, the World Food Programme 
and international voluntary agencies which are in 
a position to bring food aid, would have a highly 
creative role in sponsoring innovative projects 
which show the way to better organisation and 
strategies at the field level. This element of inno- 


vation would be ample justification for the more 
favourable terms which can be offered to workers 
and their families in such schemes than can be 
provided in the general programmes initiated by the 
Government. , 
Beginning with the Welfare Extension Projects of 
the fifties and the Family and Child Welfare Scheme 
of the sixties, a series of programmes have been 
undertaken for impròved nutrition for vulnerable 
groups, specially for children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers. Often changes in the design and 
description of schemes have been made too soon 
and worthwhile ideas have not been given time to 
refine and establish themselves on the ground. The 
decision to extend the coverage of Integrated Child 
Development Services Projects to 1000 blocks and 
the continuing Special Nutrition Programme for 
pre-school children upto six years have already 
brought more than 8.5 million beneficiaries within 
the scope of improved nutrition intervention. The 
element which has often been a source of weakness 
has been the inadequate attention given to the deve- 
lopment of services for children and mothers and 
for providing supplementary nutrition as a com- 


_ munity activity with responsibility accepted by and 


assistance given to the community. Various forms of 
intervention have therefore tended to rely unduly 


on inputs from government agencies and super-' 


vision by those responsible to them and not to the 
local community. 

With the large-scale and expanding activity now 
under way in India in the area of improved nutri- 
tion and services for children and mothers, there is 
considerable scope for the World Food Programme, 
in association with UNICEF and international 
voluntary agencies, to join its resources to innova- 
tive and path-finding projects which will later have 
a wide impact. 

At an earlier stage, projects were undertaken with 
the support of the World Food Programme for 
feeding children in selected districts in Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Orissa and Assam in districts which had 
been affected by drought or floods. Projects now 
under way with assistance from the World Food 
Programme include feeding programmes in educa- 
tion and welfare institutions in Karnataka and 
Maharashtra, food assistance to private educational 
and social welfare institutions in Karnataka, and 
supplementary nutrition for children and pregnant 
women and nursing mothers in a number of States. 
It would appear that in these projects there may be 
room for closer linkage with ongoing programmes 
as well as for clearer definition of purpose. Evalua- 
tions of such projects by teams deputed by the 
World Food Programme tend to limit themselves 
specificially to the scheme of work outlined: in 
individual plans of operations. However, in view 
of the large-scale programmes now in progress in 
India, there appears to be a place for a more basic 
role for projects supported by the World Food 
Programme. 

India’s Sixth Plan had envisaged wide ranging 


- Programmes for assuring effective equality of status 


and opportunity for women. However, no specific 
resources or instruments of organisation were 
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indicated. More recently, a beginning has been 
made through projects proposed by the Ministry of 
Rural Development. Women’s developments repre- 
sents an enormous and still uncovered area in 
national planning, While a number of programmes 
in different sectors bear on women, among them 
rapid growth of functional literacy and productive 
skills, a central role for women’s organisations at 
every level of society, and certain urgent social 
reforms, are fundamental if benefits inherent in 
different sectors of development are to become 
available to women in any adequate degree. With 
food as capital in the care of women, the World 
Food Programme and international voluntary 
agencies arein a position to play a constructive 
role in initiating significant projects. 

The commitment to provide Health for All by 
Year 2000 has now been accepted by India as well 
as many other countries. However, the task is one 
of vast proportion and exceedingly complex. The 
World Health Organisation and UNICEF are 
deeply involved in the development of certain 
aspects of primary health care. There are at least 
two areas in which the World Food Programme 
could have a pioneering role through the use of 
food, specially in association with innovative Food 
for Work Projects. These are Rural Housing and 
Rural Sanitation. Both are labour-intensive in 
nature and involve better use of spare time and 
local resources. 

Current programmes in these two areas in India’s 
Five Year Plan do not go far enough. There is 
urgent need for a much larger effort at the national, 
State and local level. The World Food Programme 
could play a pivotal role in view of the fact that the 
resources involved are essentially simple and local 
in character. Their effective use calls for organised 
self-help on the part of local groups and will help 
stabilise sections of the urban population who are 
now both neglected and unorganised. 

Mid-day meals for elementary school children 
have proved their value, thanks to the pioneering 
efforts of CARE. Several States in India are expand- 
ing the programmes from their own resources. 
However, large numbers of young people coming 
out of school and living in the villages have no skills 
and meaningful vocation of their own. On the pre- 
cedent of food assistance given in World Food Pro- 
gramme projects in India to educational and welfare 
institutions operated by voluntary agencies, there 
may be some scope for the World Food Programme 
to take a degree of initiative. For instance, selected 
voluntary organisations could be aided to move into 
rural areas with support from the World Food Pro- 
gramme and international voluntary agencies to 
take up significant projects for imparting skills re- 
lated to rural industrialisation and rural transform- 
ation. These would be of the utmost importance 
in building up the economy of backward regions 
with high concentration of poverty, including tribal 
areas, hill areas and densely populated areas. 

The operational practices of the World Food Pro- 
gramme are designed to ensure meticulous attention 
to the detailed planning and implementation of 
individual projects. However, by their very nature, 
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these projects can only be a miniscule part of the 
total social and economic activity being undertaken 
within a country of any size. It is worth considering 
whether the existing system under which special 
teams from international agencies help to finalise 
the design of every individual project and undertake 
interim and final evaluations has not become too 
elaborate in relation to the objectives in view. With 
some exceptions, it seems also that insufficient use is 
made of competent academic and research groups 
and of talent available within the country. On the 
whole, evaluations undertaken by teams of specialists 
tend to be limited to review of schemes as incorpor- 
ated in specific plans of operations. 

Perhaps the time may have come to consider two 
fresh possibilities. Would something be gained if 
the World Food Programme arranged for a com- 
posite Planning and Survey Team, including per- 
sonnel from within a country, to spend some time 
acquainting themselves fully with nationally accep- 
ted policies and programmes which offer or could 
offer practical openings for the utilisation of food 
as a main resource? Such a team could draw up 
programme designs for suitable projects which could 


mesh in with other related national activities and at 
the same time experimentally suggest elements of 
innovation which could be explored. The type- 
designs could serve as a background for State 
Governments and others in preparing proposals 
which, after consideration and mutual exchange, the 
national Government could formally propose to the 
World Food Programme. 

The second possibility is that, as is already the 
practice with some other international agencies, 
evaluations could be increasingly assigned to 
national universities and research centres, with 
specialists from the World Food Programme actively 
participating in designing the scheme of investiga- 
tions and, where necessary, in field observation. 

It' would seem that at the stage of development 
reached in many countries, including India, more 
may be gained from projects which fall within over- 
all programme-designs, have a longer time perspec- 
tive, and are more closely linked with ongoing 
national policies and programmes. Projects suppor- 
ted by the World Food Programme could then be 
seen more readily as part of each country’s prepara- 
tion for its own future. 





Turkey : ‘Liberal’ Mask of Repression 


SAM CORBIN 


T URKEY’S long-awaited “return to democracy” has 

been accompanied by undiminished repression 
all along the line. The newly-installed Prime 
Minister’s proclaimed policy of all-out economic 
liberalism can be expected to do little more than 
give the country’s power elite and its powerful 
multinational partners an even freer hand to extract 
profits from the bulk of the population. 

That is the closest approximation to a summary 
of the current situation in this nation of fifty million 
people. Turkey is still a predominantly agricultural 
country, but it has been rapidly — and cruelly — 
industrialising. The only NATO member with a 
- border along the Soviet Union, it is strategically 
located at the cross-roads between three worlds — 
the Middle East, the Balkans, and Mediterranean 
Europe. 


The legislative elections of last November 6, | 


brought into existence a Parliament thoroughly 
purged in advance of elements deemed “subversive” 
or “unreliable”? by the five Generals of the ruling 
junta brought to power by the military coup d’etat 
of September 12, 1980. l 

The electoral process —- considered necessary in 
Ankara to appease West European public opinion 
— was strictly “guided” from beginning to end. Of 
the fifteen new parties that sprang up last year ina 
brief flurry of permitted political activity, only three 
were finally allowed (by the junta) to participate in 
the November elections. 

These tolerated parties were: the favoured party 
of the Generals, the Nationalist Democracy Party; 
the Centre-Left Populist Party; and the party that 
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won the elections hands down, the Motherland 
Party of economic wizard Turgut Ozal, champion 
of “free enterprise” ala Milton Friedman and a 
politician who loudly professes his attachment to 
“Moslem values”. All other parties were sidelined 
by fiat of the junta. 

Not only were most of the parties prevented from 
participating, but the candidates of the authorised 
parties were carefully screened. Hundreds were arbi- 
trarily disqualified on one pretext or another. All 
political figures who had played a prominent role 
before the advent of the military regime had already 
been banished from the scene. 

The press was subjected to an even more draco- 
nian censorship than usual. Newspapers daring to 
criticise the actions of the junta were immediately 
suspended, their journalists and editors often jailed 
— even if the criticism was not from the Left. 

Tens of thousands of militants, mainly of the 
various Left-wing organsiations, remained in prison, 
subjected to daily physical and psychological tor- 
tures. A hunger-strike of some two thousand politi- 
cal prisoners in the military jails of Istanbul was 
crushed. In the eastern city of Diyarbakir, hundreds 
of Kurdish militants were sentenced to long prison 
terms for “separatism” —- speaking their own 
language publicly and defending the cultural iden- 
tity of their people. 

Despite the oppressive atmosphere and the multi- 
plicity of restrictions, the outcome of the election 
was not precisely what the junta would have pre- 
ferred. Ozal’s victory was universally recognised 
as a public slap in the face to the military rulers. 


Their Nationalist Democracy Party scored a poor 
third, well behind even the vaguely social-democratic 
Populist Party, designed for the role of an inoffen- 
sive “‘loyal opposition”. 

Under the terms of the new Constitution — 
adopted by referendum in November, 1982, in a 
climate of state terror -- General Evren, President 
since that date, and the four other Generals of the 
former junta, remain in power. But the junta 
changes its name from “National Security Council” 
to “Council of the Presidency”. Like Evren, who 
became a “‘civilian’? when he assumed the Presidency 
following the referendum, the four other Generals 
have now officially resigned from the Army, ex- 
changing their uniforms for civilian clothes. But 
their role as advisers to the all-powerful President is 
essentially unchanged. 

The President, under the 1982 Constitution, has 
the last word on virtually everything that happens 
on the political stage. He can disband Parliament 
at any time. Meanwhile the Army remains in the 
wings, ready to intervene to “restore order”, if 
deteriorating economic conditions produce popular 
protests. 

In the month’s interval between the election and 
the constitution of the new Government, the junta 
and its various agents throughout the state appara- 
tus wasted no time pushing through some parti- 
cularly repressive measures, 

For one thing, press censorship and control — 
which had been the usual practice of the junta act- 
ing by direct intervention — were institutionalised. 
Under the terms of a new decree-law, editors and 
journalists will be dragged into court to face long 
prison sentences and heavy fines for articles found 
to “threaten national security” or “‘offend public 
morality.” 

Along with the proclamation of this measure, an 
important political trial involving twenty-three 
leading members of the Turkish Peace Movement 
came to an end, exectly a year and a half after it 
started, with the sentencing of the defendants to 
prison terms ranging from to eight years. The 
accusations, based on the thought-control articles 


of a penal code adopted in 1936 and inspired by 
that of Mussolini, were those of “‘setting up com- 
munist organisations’ and “spreading communist 
propaganda.” 

It was at this time also that the leaders of the 
Turkish Cypriot community proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of the “Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus”. This act, officialising the division of the 
island, would have been unthinkable without appro- 
val of the Turkish Government, whose troops have 
been occupying 40 per cent of the territory since the 
1974 invasion. 

Following this brief but not inactive interlude, 
Ozal formed his Cabinet in mid-December. it con- 
sists entirely of young technocrats who share his 
philosophy of unfettered economic liberalism. The 
policy, he announced to Parliament — where his 
party enjoys an absolute majority — is essentially a 
continuation, but ina more extreme form, of the 
“economic stabilisation” programme, fully in linc 
with IMF requirements. 


Thus, Ozal has now called for lifting import 
restrictions through lowering tariffs and ending 
quotas on various products. He has announced a 
series of measures designed to facilitate foreign 
investment. At the same time, he has drastically 
liberalised travel and currency restrictions, enabling 
people to take money out of the country at will and 
open bank accounts abroad. He is encouraging 
Turkish exporters through fiscal concessions and the 
simplification of red tape. He proposes to emas- 
culate the public sector by selling off shares in 
various state properties, including the great bridge 
over the Bosphorus. And banks will be permitted 
to pay extremely high interest rates to “absorb 
Savings and encourage economic expansion”. 


While Ozal speaks demagogically about strength- 
ening the “pillars of society” —- workers, peasants, 
artisans, etc — it is clear that the only beneficiaries 
of policies will be people with money to invest, 
leaving the vast majority face to face with 40 per 
cent inflation, widespread unemployment and a 
threatening future. (February 9) 
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Reformulating Feminist Strategy 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Question: What do you think 
of women’s liberation move- 
ment? 


Answer: Don’t know— 

Gouri 14 years, illiterate; Anu 
13 years, Bindi-pen seller; 
Deepa 17 years, Gajra seller. 


Another answer: What is it 
supposed to be? — 


Lali 14 years, sells evening 
news. 


~- Quoted in Vama, 
Women's Hindi monthly. 


ig would be no exaggeration to 
say that most women are un- 
aware of what is characterised as 
the women’s or the feminist 
movement today. Even at the 
risk of repeating myself too 
often, I must say this is so be- 
cause the ‘movement’ led by 
various shades of feminists is 
essentially middle class. _ 

In fact even an acquaintance 
with the term ‘women’s libera- 
tion’ is no guarantee that all 
women will sympathise with it, 
thanks to the media distortion 
of the term and the male ideo- 
logies internalised by women. 
More than the women’s historic 
victory of having wrested the 


right to vote after almost half. 


a century’s struggle, media in the 
USA has told us more about 
an isolated bra burning attempt 
to tarthe image of feminism, 
one hopes, not for ever. 

Some of the movements had 
existed for years without being 
as widely known as today, and 
some mushroomed after the 
Indian Council for Social Science 
Research prepared its report on 
the status of women in India on 
the: occasion of International 
Women’s Year in 1975. Since 
then the flow from foreign fund- 
ing agencies to help institutiona- 
lise them, has considerably 
increased, 
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Objecting to male nomen- 
clature has almost come into 
fashion in certain circles. Even 
those who otherwise take anti- 
women stands can be frequently 
seen moving resolutions in inter- 
national conferences protesting 
against the use of certain words. 
There are also those who openly 
declare that women activists from 
smaller towns and rural areas be 
kept out of certain seminars on 
issues that they claim, affect all 
women. And there are also those 
who are genuinely concerned 
about formulating a strategy for 
a broad based women’s move- 
ment and are groping fora way 
to do this. But they are yet to 
free themselves of imported 
categories of analysis and their 
own class biases. Some of them 
must also resist the temptation 
of foreign funds, and the inevit- 
ably resultant co-option by the 
system. 

The problem lies in the fact 
that class and caste differences 
are refused to be taken into con- 
sideration because it entails con- 
ceding that there are conflictive 
interests even among women. It 
is agreed upon that rape is used 
as a class weapon against wo- 
men and their men but the use 
of rape charges against blacks in 
the United States is ignored, as a 
Sri Lankan sociologist Ashoka 
Bandarge recently pointed out in 
a paper she read out to a small 
gathering of women activists, 
which again was typically middle 
class. The nineteenth century 
suffragists in the USA sided with 
the white racists when the vote 
for women was pitted against the 
vote for blacks. “During the 
early decades of the twentieth 
century, some feminists search- 
ing for allies in their campaign 
for birth control took positions 
supporting the reduction of ‘un- 
desirable’ elements in the popul- 
ation, such as blacks, foreigners 


(immigrants) and the lower 
classes”, says Ashoka Bandarge. 
And it is this USA which is the 
center of feminist movement to- 
day. Theconcept of sisterhood 
stressed upon by the atomised 
society of the west is after all not 
new to sexually seggregated 
societies like India. But this 
‘Bahnaapa’ in English has only’ 
given rise to the illusion that 
women are women’s best friends 
by virtue of their sex. 

So is the concept of careers for 
women questionable in a society 
where the woman gets up at 
dawn to pick undigested grains 
from dung (gebraa dhaan) to feed 
her family. A career for her 
means selling her labour to a 
factory owner for survival wages 
or selling her body as a prosti- 
tude. Such unequal integration 
in labour force only serves to 
broaden the gap between classes. 
The radical feminists primary 
target of assault is the patriarch- 
ed family but how many women 
will agree that sexual violence is 
inherent in the family structure, 
when the family is the only 
source of support and security 
for them? Besides one third 
families in the world are headed 
by women and the violence in 
matriarchal families perhaps re- 
mains unexplored. The system of 
bride-price is as violative of 
human dignity as that of bride- 
groom price or dowry. 

The Leftist men come under 
heavy fire from the feminists. 
Any evidence of sexual discrimi- 
nation by individuals belonging 
to various brands of Marxism, is 
eagerly lapped up by certain 
feminists for whom it is a source 
of immense satisfaction to prove 
that they are more radical than 
even the most radical of leftists. 
Their own insistence upon blam- 
ing men and male values for 
every little tuning that goes 
wrong with their programmes, 
does not strike them as sexually 
discriminatory. While it is true 
that the advent of Socialism does 
not herald the end of women’s 
oppression, it also remains true 
that ina system of exploitative 
relations of production, there is 
no hope for the liberation of the 
oppressed. The marginalisation 
of women during recession is a 


universal phenomenon in the 
non-socialist world. So much so 
that “Men are catching up with 
women” with regard to un- 
employment becomes news for 
the ILO. 

In this context Ashoka 
Bandarge’s assertion is significant 
when she says, “The structural 
analysis of women’s oppression 
and long-term vision toward 
liberation presented by socialists 
are highly compelling. But in the 
absence of practical strategies 
leading to social revolution, the 
socialist vision can result merely 
in an evasion of the daily reali- 
ties of poor women’s lives. In 
the presence of poverty and 
massive unemployment most 
women prefer exploitation on the 
job to starvation. Those who are 
able to find regular employment, 


as a field hand on a plantation 
or “hostess? in ‘“‘sex tourism 
often consider themselves relati- 
vely privileged. Even many Third 
World governments that espouse 
socialist ideologies including 
China, have not been able to 
extricate themselves from the 
constraints placed by the world 
capitalist economy. Their ex- 
periences bespeak the tremendous 
difficulties of realizing a soctalist 
vision within a capitalist world. 
Without abandoning the struc- 
tural analysis and long term 
vision of the socialists, it is 
nevertheless important to imple- 
ment strategies that are of imme- 
diate valuein improving women’s 
lives. These should include the 
provision of literacy, credit and 
marketable skills for women and 
the incorporation of women’s 


concerns within the agenda for a 
New International Economic 
Order (including the New World 
Information Order). Women’s 
needs in particular must be in- 
cluded inthe codes of conduct 
being devised for regulating the 
multinational corporations.” 
Nevertheless in the socialist 
analysis of political-economic 
oppression there is need to incor- 
porate an analysis and under- 
standing of cultural and psycho- 
logical oppression. For different 


societies this specific study has to be 


conducted independently. It may 
be likely that there cannot be a 
single global women’s movement 
but as Ashoka said, independent 
culturally specific women’s move- 
ment need not necessarily be 
antagonistic towards each other. 


Ë 





Introducing a Dowry Primer 


N order to underwrite the system 

of dowry effectively, one needs to 
have an open mind. So this piece is 
addressed fo all of you, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters who 
directly or indirectly have the res- 
ponsibility of off-loading a daughter 
or sister — I take it you would not 
be reading this unless you are 
willing to keep an open mind. The 
first thing to remember is that times 
have changed; those slokas about 
women’s money being dross no 
longer hold. The spiralling costs of 
living (and that includes educating 
the boy and subsequently finding 
him a job) are such that it is down- 
right, foolhardy to bring in a girl 
or send her out empty-handed. 
That bright young chap is out there 
struggling in a hostile world -— he 
can’t be bothered to think of trivia 
such as sewing machines and foam 
mattresses. So the first aspect of 
open-mindedness is to accept that a 
groom has the right to a certain 
level of material comfort and it is 
the right of the girl to contribute 
substantially to it. 


The other facet of open-minded- 
ness lies in being aware of changing 
trends. It may have been traditional 
to gift the bride with gold and silver 
jewellery and stainless steel utensils; 
these should continue to be given of 
course but in addition it is well to 
remain aware of the endless possi- 
bilities brought to our notice by 
committed advertising. 


First, it’s necessary to be metho- 
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dical about financing the venture. 
For this you need to be prepared 
the day Gudiya is born. Look 
through the plethora of nationalised 
and non-nationalised banks offering 
their services in this regard and 
open an account or two right away. 
Note also their educational savings 
schemes for boys and work out for 
yourself the investment needed; 
remember one day one of these 
engineers or doctors will offer your 
little girl a home — so be prepared! 

Meanwhile check occasionally to 
see if your wife is offering the gentle 
guidance needed for the proper 
development of womanly impulses 
and: emotions in your little girl. 
Encourage her to take interest in 
bottle feeding her pup, in cooking, 
embroidery and shopping. As she 
grows up, see that she gets exposure 
to enough films, magazines and tele- 
vision programmes. 


Soon it will be time to select bri- 
degroom and you must know where 
to advertise for him. Here again 
you must be open minded. There is 
no need to shrink from proclaiming 
your girl’s height, weight, skin colour, 
domestic virtues and caste, creed to 
the eligible bachelors. How else can 
someone aS choosy as your 
daughter get access to a group as 
large and as reassuringly well-off? 


Once the match is settled you can 
think of other minor but crucial 
details. Get your gift list all worked 
out from the proper suitings to steel 
cupboards, TVs, fridges, sewing- 


machine, foam matresses and the 
like. Remember that many a 
marriage has withered and died a 
fiery death due to lack of a measly 
scooter. It’s not just bad for your 
daughter and you; some eminent 
jurists may also get needlessly har- 
assed due to your carelessness. 


Next—the joy of selecting the pro- 
per venue for the grand day. Yes, I 
know when you got married, your 
wife's parents finished the whole 
thing off at the local park, but that 
is not necessary now with a whole 
range of five-star hotels to choose 
from. Remember to get fast off 
the mark. Wedding seasons and 
posh hotels are both limited; you 
may have genuine difficultics getting 
a booking but this can be held 
against you. For your daughter noth- 
ing is too enough; from your daugh- 
ter-in-law nothing is good enough. 


Of course you will want to pre- 
serve fond memories of the happy 
day. Your famine stricken bank 
account will be a lifelong reminder, 
but to share with friends and re- 
latives you can take recourse to 
video movies and photographs. 


I have tried to be as comprehen- 
sive as possible in my suggestions. 
In case I have missed a point or two 
keep an open eye on the media. A 
new problem or solution regarding 
dowries and weddings is sure to be 
highlighted. In that world of pomp 
and colour who can notice those 
drab government-inspired slogans 
that dowry is antisocial and illegal? 
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Farm Wages: Law and Reality 


B. MURALI DHAR REDDY 


AGRICULTURAL labour, constituting one-third of 
the rural population, are the poorest in the 
country, with wages well below subsistence level; 
their plight is the worst even within the unorganised 
sector, while during the off season in many cases 
virtual starvation is their lot. 

Despite legislations like the Minimum Wages Act 
(1948), not much has improved the condition of 
agricultural] workers in the last three decades and a 
half. Constraints in the way of implementation of 
the relevant laws, imposed by the existing economic 
and social structures, continue to be overwhelming 
odds facing the rural poor, 

In an environment of growing unemployment and 
under-employment in the agricultural sector — 
rising population, lack of woefully inadequate 
institutional credit facilities to acquire minimum 
income-generating assets, lack of alternative employ- 
ment opportunities thanks to low level of literacy 
and skills, and failure of land reforms and other 
laws — agricultural labourers are inexorably pushed 
to social and political unrelieved submissive status 
in the rural community. 

The problem of unemployment is immense: that 
there are twenty million job-seekers registered with 
employment exchanges in India is only the tip of 
the iceberg. According to one estimate, at least 
sixty million people are either unemployed or under- 
employed. 

Seven million people are added every year to the 
labour force in the country. Against this, a mere 
0.3 million jobs are generated in the organised 
sector, leaving 6.7 million to the mercy of the 
farflung unorganised sector. The majority among 
them are absorbed in the already under-employed 
sections of the agricultural sector, reducing further 
the inadequate number of days of work per agricul- 
tural labourer in the year. 

The Rural Enquiry Report has noted between 
1964-65 and 1974-75 the number of full days of 
employment per male of agricultural labourer has 
been reduced from 242 to 215 and per female 
labourer from 160 to 149. Apart from the popula- 
tion boom, increasing mechanisation of farming and 
fragmentation of land holdings have aggravated the 
grave situation. 

Two land ceiling laws were passed in 1961 and 
1971 but studies have proved false the expectation 
of advance towards a less just rural order. Land 
ceiling legislation has affected a mere one per cent 
of the total cultivable Jand im the country. 
According to a recent Planning Commission study, 
not even fifty per cent of it could be acquired by the 
Government for distribution among the landless 
mainly due to large-scale resort to litigation by the 
powerful. To this day one-fourth of the rural house- 
holds do not have any land and precariously exist 
as agricultural labourers. 
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A clear-cut relationship has been established 
between the extent of unionisation of workers and 
the increase in their real wages. In the registered 
factory sector, where unionisation has been high, 
the annual average money earning increased more 
than three and a half times from Rs 1,202 to 
Rs. 4,357 between 1960 and 1977. On the other 
hand, according to the Rural Labour Enquiry 
Report the real earnings of rural workers engaged 
in both agricultural and non-agricultural occupa- 
tions, who remain unorganised, actually decreased 
from 18 per cent to 10 per cent over the decade 
1964-1974, 

Apart from the factors explained above which 
have resulted in conditions of ‘dependence’ of 
labourers on landlords, there are certain elements 
in the system that help the labourers but further 
consolidate the landlords’ hold on the workers. For 
instance, a labourer finds its relatively easy to 
obtain instant credit from his landlord; and this 
further chains him. An advantage seen by the 
agricultural labourer is the possibility of employ- 
ment round the year — a sense of job security in a 
labour surplus market. 

Success or failure of a law for payment of mini- 
mum wages for farm labour depends on how far 
the law has taken cognizance of each of the factors 
operating in the rural sector. Also important is the 
way the legislation is actually implemented. 

The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 enables the 
appropriate government to fix minimum wages, 
hours and conditions of work. It requires payment 
of overtime and takes cognizance of offences relat- 
ing to payment of wages below the prescribed level. 
The Act stipulates maintenance of records‘and sub- 
mission of returns by the concerned governments in 
the matter of implementation of the enumerated 
provisions. According to information available 
with the Union Labour Ministry, so far 26 State 
Governments and Union Territories out of a total 
of 31 besides the Central Government have fixed 
minimum wages for agricultural labour. 

The Act has not defined what constitutes a mini- 
mum wage or what criteria should be applied in 
fixing a minimum wage. This has led to disparities 
and variations in the fixation of minimum wages by 
various State Governments. Evolving specific criteria 
for fixation of minumum wage and laying down 
steps for firm implementation are clearly urgent in 
our context. 

The Labour Secretaries’ report in September 
1982 noted that ‘the concept of minimum wage 
implied that it should provide for the basic needs of 
the workers without regard to the capacity of the 
industry to pay as there cannot be any variation in 
the minimum wage, industry or employment wise, 
to workers having a common way of life’. 

Technically speaking, a minimum wage should 


provide for the basic minimum needs of the worker 
and his family. These minimum needs can be listed 


as food, clothing, shelter, health and education. A’ 


former Director-General of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research has worked out a least-cost 
balanced diet for a family. at Rs 11 per day (at 1979 
prices). Assuming that a family spends two-thirds 
of its budget on food, the minimum wage for a 
family taking into account other essential needs also, 
comes to Rs 16 per pay. Providing in terms of 
leave and a weekly day off, which organised labour 
has as aright, the minimum wage should work out 
to Rs 22 per day. 


It would be unrealistic to pass legislation stipu- 
lating minimum payment of Rs 22 per day and 
expect it to be implemented. Minimum wage based 
on minimum needs has been considered too high 
even by wage boards set up for the organised sector. 


Our concept of minimum wage is seen based on 
subsistence wage and not need-related one. The 
irony is that even law enforcing a subsistence wage 
is observed in the breach rather than in observance. 


_ There( is no doubt that the Minimum Wages Act 

of 1948 has failed to produce results. Apart from 
the structural changes in society necessary for effec- 
tive implementation of the Act, there are lacunae 
in the Act itself which need to be rectified to ensure 
better application of the law. 


The major drawback of the Act is absence of any- 


provision for registration of workers. The Act does 
- not offer the unorganised sector features like identi- 
fication and enforceability. This makes the provi- 
sions of law difficult to enforce. 


It is a sad commentary that despite the number 
of government departments and functionaries to 
oversee the application of the Act, there has been 
no successful attempt to arrive at the actual number 
of agricultural labourers in the country. The only 
major effort to as certain the numerical strength of 
farm labour has been the periodical census opera- 
tions. The Labour Ministry at the Centre, which 
prepares an annual report on the working of the 
Act, has year after year lamented the non-response 
of State Governments in submitting returns giving 
needed details. 


From time to time, whenever the Act was discuss- 
ed, much emphasis was laid on eitber raising the 
existing wage rates in a situation where the present 
ones are not adhered to, or strengthening the 
‘ Inspectorate. There has been total neglect of other 
factors like structural realities in society. It has 
been found that huge expenditure on governmental 
machinery to supervise the implementation of the 
Act has not been commensurate with the outcome. 

_ A severe limitation in execution of the Act has 
been excessive dependence on government machi- 
nery. In the first instance, officials with all their 
prejudices and class bias can hardly be expected to 
effect legislation of this kind. Secondly, the nature 
of the problem does not lend much scope for the 
official machinery. It cannot be expected that an 
agricultural labourer could complain‘ against his 
landlord of wagé discrimination and get away 
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without persecution. 

This is a vicious circle which can be broken only 
to enable the rural poor to organise themselves, by 
providing them with some basic economic assets 
and alternative income-generating sources. The 
labourers, in the absence of wage employment, 
should be self-employed on his own piece of land or 
employed under a public employment scheme. 


Here comes the role of land reforms and schemes 
like National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP), Integrated Rural Development Program- 
me (IRDP), and the recently announced Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Scheme (RLEGS). 


There should be stricter implementation of land 
ceiling laws and speedier distribution of surplus 
lands to the poorer sections. Coupled with this, 
preferential credit should be advanced for purchase 
of necessary inputs. 


Special] care should be taken to plug the loopholes 
and leaks in the much trumpeted anti-poverty 
programmes, NREP and IRDP. It is a matter of 
concern that in a number of states a high propor- 
tion of funds earmarked for these schemes remain 
unutilised. Added to this, misuse and misappropria- 
tion of funds by some ‘persons’ involved is so 
large that often a small portion of the allocation 
reaches the poor. 


The government should earnestly take up pro- 


grammes to utilise the natural and human resources 


the country in endowed with. The neglected spheres 
of water and soil conservation and forestry provide 
vast scope for absorbing the underemployed rural 
manpower and enhancing the quality of life. At 
present these areas have been allocated meagre 
funds. 


The desirability of entrusting enforcement to 
Panchayat Raj institutions needs be examined. 
Perhaps what can be done is to constitute a commit- 
tee in each panchayat coopting representives of the 
weaker sections to oversee implementation of 
minimum wages and administration of short-term 
employment-generating sources like NREP. 


One good idea of recent years, for providing at 
least the food requirements of the labourers, has 


-effected partial payment of wages in foodgrains. 


This has been implemented in goOvernment-admini- 
stered employment schemes. Apart from meeting 
the basic food requirements of the labourers it also 
protects them from the effects of inflation. A recent 
high-level official symposium in New Delhi to con- 
sider minimum wages for farm labour not only 
endorsed the practice but recommended its active 
encouragement in wider areas. 


The problem of minimum wages for agricultural 
labour has to be tackled at several levels. Mere 
passing of legislation increasing the wage rates and 
strengthening of the Inspectorate for stricter imple- 
mentation will be of no avail. Sustained effort by 
the Government requires tremendous political will. 

The question ultimately is whether the Govern- 
ment has the political will to aid the ‘poorest of the 
poor’ — rural labour — who wear out on the farms, 
with no hope for themselves or their children. [J 
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The Past as`a Mirror of the Present 


RAVINDER KUMAR 


Jri is perhaps a little ironic that a historian should 

take it upon himself to say something about the 
future of Indian society. Yet, it may not be wholly 
inappropriate for a scholar who has been involved 
in exploring Indias’ recent past, to try to see what 
the future holds for our country. 

The discipline of history is concerned with the 
totality of human society, and the relationship bet- 
ween man and his environment, in the past. A 
scholar drawn from this discipline, therefore, should 
be' able to focus upon the seminal features of our 
society during the past centuries, to trace its evolu- 
tion to our own times, and to speculate about the 
direction which it-is likely to assume in the years 
which lie ahead. Ofcourse, any attempt at crystal 
gazing is partly a prescriptive exercise; and ‘this 
awareness fully informs the prognosis spelt out here. 


I 


AY ‘examination of nationalism in India as a 

phenomenon affecting all facets of life, reveals 
certain striking features which areehighly relevant 
to us today. To appreciate this, it is necessary to 
recapitulate briefly the evolution of society in India. 
Since the first millennium BC, when India under- 
went a transformation from a pastoral to an agricul- 
tural society, the economy of the country has been 
determined by a way of life in which the productive 
activity of hundreds upon thousands of peasant 
housholds, living in village settlements over the face 
of the subcontinent. has been the central feature of 
our social existence.t This agricultural economy was 
largely subsistence in character; and the small sur- 
plus that it generated sustained a religious intelli- 
gentsia and a ruling class, which jointly established 
a precarious political authority over civic society. 
Linked to the agricultural economy was a craft eco- 
nőmy and a mercantile economy, which created po- 
ckéts of urbanisation in what was essentially an agra- 
rian world. Further, there is reason to believe that 
the relative, as well as the absolute, magnitude of 
the urban sector in relation to the rural sector varied 
over the centuries, depending upon the level of 
economic productivity and political cohesion that 
was achieved by society as a whole. 

“The different constituents of this society were 
held together by bonding materials made up of two 
elements. These elements can be ‘characterised as 
structural and ideational. Over the centuries, the 
peasant communities—as well as the artisan and the 
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mercantile communities — were drawn together into 
a social fabric underpinned by the institution of 
caste. Also over the centuries, a metaphysical 
worldview, reflected in the formal schools of Hindu. 
philosophy, permeated this social fabric and endow- 

ed it with a cultural unity which was as remarkable 

for its vitality as it was remarkable for its capacity 

to survive. Initially, the worldview of Hinduism was 

reflected largely in the moral vision of the religious 

intelligentsia and the ruling classes. But at the 

beginning of- the second millennium AD, there 
arose in India a powerful current of popular religion. 
which was able to disseminate the moral outlook of 
the religious intelligentsia to the peasant and the 

artisan communities. The dissemination of the ` 
classical worldview of Hinduism to the lowly classes 

was a very significant achievement. It created a 

shared world of values encompassing both the elites 

and the lowly classes and it was one of the factors 

responsible for the remarkable survival of Hindu 

society over time. 

When we refer to the cultural and structural unity 
of India since medieval times, we have to keep in 
view two relevant social phenomena. First, we have 
to take into consideration the rural economy, rest-, 
ing upon substantially self-sufficient peasant house- 
holds which were located in villages scattered over 
the face of the country. Such an agrarian economy 
gave rise to a social order in which interaction 
between individuals and social classes, to the extent 
such intéraction is governed by relations of econo- ` 
mic exchange, was of a very low order. Secondly, 
we have to remember that, since the first millennium 
AD, substantial sections of the peasantry, and the 
artisans, were drawn within the embrace of Islam. 
It could be argued that’the peasant classes, or the- 
artisan.classes, which turned to Islam for spiritual 
sustenance, were inspired by a worldview which had 
nothing in common with the worldview of Hinduism. 
However, this would be a mistaken understanding 
of the texture of popular Islam, as distinct from the 
Islam of the upper classes, in the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, Although our understanding of Islam, asa 
popular religion in medieval society is still limited, 
there is reason to believe that the Muslim peasant 
classes were linked to the Hindu peasant classes, 
living close to them, through allegiance to shared 
rituals as well as shared concepts of the sacred and ’ 
the profane worlds. We must, therefore, realise that’ 
the advent of Islam did not necessarily bring about 
any sharp Cleavages in cultural unity at the popular 
level. Such cultural cleavages as appeared at. this 
juncture, pertained much more to the elite classes 
in Hindu and Muslim society; though even among . 
the elites there existed, by the end of the sixteenth 
century, something close to a distinctive Indian 
view of the world and a distinctive Indian cul- 
ture. 


i 
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in the decades after independence. I would like to 
suggest here that the Gandhian tradition of political 
action ceased to have much relevance for India after 
1947, The Gandhian programme rested upon three 
important constituents. First, there was a mobi- 
lisation of different classes and communities in a 
nationalist and anti-imperialist struggle; secondly, 
the notion of nationhood was disseminated among 
those so mobilised; and thirdly, stress was laid on 
the desirability of bringing about, non-violently, a 
more equitable distribution of wealth among diffe- 
rent social classes. Gandhi was successful only in 
the first objective: that of mobilisation. The parti- 
tion of India in 1947 stands as tragic witness to the 
fact that he failed to forge bonds of loyalty to 
nationhood between different religious communities. 
Finally, there is little evidence to suggest that the 
great vision of a nonviolent revolution — a revolu- 
tion that would persuade the capitalists in the cities 
and the zamindarsin the villages to share their 
material wealth with the lowly workers or the 


impoverished peasants — is anywhere near realisa- 


tion in Indian society. 

The strategy of social and economic development 
adopted after 1947, under the leadership of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, was shaped both by the successes and 
the failures of the Gandhian era. I would like to 
consider, in the first instance, two specific charac- 
teristics of the decades since 1947, about which 
there exists a substantial corpus of literature in the 
social sciences. We have referred earlier to the 
multi-class and multi-communitarian political allia- 
nce forged by Gandhi in the process of fighting 
British imperialism. This. alliance was reflected in 
the structure and constitution ofthe Indian National 
Congress, as it was reorganised by Gandhi after 
1920. There is every reason to believe that the 
multi-class and multi-communitarian character of 
the Congress remained unaltered under Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the decades after 1947. As before, the 
Congress remained primarily a party of the intelli- 
gentsia and the peasantry, though it also sought to 
incorporate in an electoral alliance, under the 
conditions of adult franchise, which obtained after 
1951, the industrial working classes, the rural pro- 
letariat and other social groups. The multi-class 
character of the Congress after 1947 is recognised 
by those social scientists who seek to explain how 
it functioned as the dominant party in a democra- 
tic polity, in contrast to the breakdown of the 
liberal order in other societies of the Third World. 
However, the social classes enumerated above do 
not exhaust those which were drawn into a sup- 
portive relationship with the Congress. There is 
evidence to suggest that powerful sections of the 
industrial.and commercial bourgeoisie occupied an 
important place within the Congress before and 
after 1947. It would be a caricature of reality, 
though, to suggest that through such a process of 
induction the Congress became a passive instrument 
of these classes.? 

Be that asit may, the strategies of economic 
growth adopted by the Congress after 1947 were 
shaped, and circumscribed, by the interests of those 
social classes which extended political support to it. 
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This is reflected most clearly in the development of 
planning in India.8 When Jawaharlal Nehru turned 
his attention to the reshaping of the Indian eco- 
nomy inthe 1920s, he envisaged a social order in 
which the institution of private property, parti- 
cularly as reflected in concentrations of industrial 
and agricultural wealth, would be conspicuous by its 
absence. This vision is expressed in his essay entitled 
“Whither India’. The radicalism of Jawaharlal 
Nehru underwent’ a dilution when he sensed the 
constellation of conservative social forces which 
underpinned the nationalist movement, and more 
specifically, the Indian National Congress. The 
planning which he initiated in the late 1930s, there- 
fore, departed substantially from his earlier formu- 
lation of India’s future. Yet the concessions did not 
come exclusively from Nehru; the bourgeoisie, too 
accepted the necessity for concessions which would 
enable a multi-class alliance to function within the 
Indian political system. This can be seen inthe 
attempt of the leaders of the industrial bourgeoisie 
to formulate in the 1940s a blueprint for economic 
development wherein planning and state control of 
the economy featured in a prominent fashion. 
When Jawaharlal Nehru assumed control over 
India in 1947, the policies adopted by him reflected 
the alliance which underpinned the political strength 
the of Congress. In the Industrial Policy Resolution 
of 1948, the private sector as well as the public sector 
were given appropriate places in the economy; 
furthermore, there was evident concern for the 
artisan classes whose political as well as economic 
stake in India was substantial, though the explicit 
recognition of this stake had to await the formula- 
tion of the Second Five Year Plan. Over and above 
this, what has been insufficiently stressed in the 
literature of the social sciences is the extent to 
which the Congress was the great party of the 
peasantry — a term which refers to owners of small 
rural holdings, who produced for subsistence, 
though it also includes a rural class whose agricul- 
tural activity was increasingly designed for the 
market. That the Congress was a party of the 
peasantry imposed its own constraints upon the 
policies which it adopted. The main thrust of the 
Congress, in the decades before 1947, was an anti- 
feudal thrust. Above everything else, the Congress 
reflected the interests of the landowning peasantry 
in jhe ryotwari regions, and the tenant-farmers in 
the zamindari areas, who had varying degrees of 
security of tenure. After 1947 a series of legislative 
and political steps were taken to break up the great 
concentrations of Janded wealth in rural society and 
to transfer the ownership of land to those who 
cultivated it. At the same time, under the aegis of 
the State, a number of institutional reforms, were 
initiated, which ensured the flow of fresh inputs 
into agriculture, and in doing so enabled the newly 
enfranchised peasant-proprietors to break through 
centuries of stagnation in rural production. These 
changes had nothing to do with socialism in the 
formal sense of the term. All they sought to ensure 
was that the peasant proprietor would own a secure 
title to land; and that he would have at his disposal 
the fiscal and technical resources whereby he could 
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increase agricultural production. At Avadi, in 1955, 
Nehru attempted to introduce cooperative agricul- 
ture in a manner which would have diluted, margi- 
nally, the principle of private property in rural 
society at the level of the peasant-proprietors. This 
measure of reform remained wholly inoperative, 
largely because the Congress as a political organism 
was dependent upon tens upon millions of peasants 
who were deeply attached to the institution of 


private property, howsoever dimunitive be their 


holdings in land.’ 

If the attempt to weaken the institution of petty 
property in land was unsuccessful, this does not 
imply that the fiscal and technical measures taken to 
stimulate agricultural productivity proved abortive. 
One of the striking developments in India contem- 
poraneously is the manner in which agricultural 
production has increased in the decades between 
1950 and 1980. Since the advent of agriculture in 


the first millennium BC, increases in production in’ 


the rural domain had been achieved mainly through 
horizontal expansion in cultivation, although 
marginal improvements in yields were also brought 
about through irrigation and related measures. In 
the decades since 1950, however, while the area 
under cultivation has increased substantially, for the 
first time in the history of Indian agriculture, an 
increase in productivity per acre has been achieved 
through the promotion of high technology cultiva- 
tion oriented for the market. This development 
was particularly marked after 1966; and it would be 
no exaggeration to state that Indian agriculture has, 
over the past thirty years, progressed in a manner to 
which our history offers no parallel. Such an 
achievement needs to be highlighted in any review 
of India’s performance since 1950. The develop- 
_ ment, however, has also posed acute political pro- 
blems to which we shall turn shortly. 

The record of industrial growth, in the private no 
less than in the public realm, is in some respects 
comparable to-the record of growth in the agricul- 
tural domain. As is well known, the State reserved 
to itself after 1947 control over the “commanding 
heights” of the economy. In other words, the 
State established its monopoly in the domain of 
heavy industry, and in related areas, leaving to 
private enterprise a fertile field of activity in the 
fabrication of goods for popular consumption. This 
division of labour between public and private eco- 
nomic activity also reflected a balance of political 
power between the industrial bourgeoisie, on the 
one hand, and the populist classes, on the other. 
Thus, a political no less than an economic balance 
was achieved in the blueprint for development that 
was drawn up in the 1950s. This notion of “ba- 
lanced development” is further substantiated by the 
place accorded to artisan and craft activity in the 
growth of the economy; because here, too, we strike 
a social interest which needed to be accommodated 
within the framework of a strategy for growth. 


VI 


WE do not propose to dwell any longer upon the 
growth of the industrial and agricultural sec- 
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tors under the policies adopted in India after 1947. 
It is enough to emphasize that the developments 
outlined here yielded results unprecedented in India’s 
historical experience, though the record is not wholly 
free of failures and distortions. The nature of these 
failures and distortions becomes clear when we exa- 
mine the political problems posed by these decades 
of growth and development. 

The first series of problems pertain to the rural 
domain. Because of the vertical as well as the hori- 
zontal expansion of agriculture over the past three 
decades, rural society in India is, today, character- 
ised by a very substantial class of rich peasants, 
well-versed in high technology agriculture and fully 
alive to the requirements of a market economy. 
The emergence of this new class has created serious 
problems for rural society, locally, as well as for the 
wider polity, nationally. Locally, these affluent 
peasant-proprietors stek to extract more and more 
from those below them in the rural communities, 
whose labour they exploit in the capacity of a docile 
workforce. Nationally, the emergence of the rich 
peasants has generated acute tensions, which almost 
threaten to overwhelm the alliance of different clas- 
ses represented by the Congress since the 1920s. 
Historically, the peasantry constituted the backbone 
of the Congress. But with its appetite for social 


-and economic power stimulated by the affluence 


which it has already experienced, the newly enriched 
peasantry imposes upon the polity demands which 
are exceedingly difficult to fulfil. Indeed, there is 
some evidence to suggest that since the late 1960s, 
particularly in the states of north India, this class 
has deserted the ranks of the Congress to seek in 
fragmented political formations the satisfaction of 
its demand for a larger share of the gross national 
product. This development has conferred a great 
measure of instability upon the polity and renders 
the task of effective governance an exceedingly 
difficult onet. 

To emphasise the social] and economic challenges 
posed to the polity by the rich peasants is to refer 
to the obvious. Indeed, there exists a substantia] 
corpus of, literature in the social sciences which fo- 
cuses upon the consequences flowing from this dev- 
elopment, for instance, on the sharpening of local- 
ised social conflicts and the rise of new political 
formations which profess to speak for the newly 
enriched rural interest. However, if the enlarged 
appetite for social power of the rich preasantry was 
the only demand faced by the polity, then the prob- 
lem would have been one of manageable propor- 
tions. It is equally important to remember, that a 
very substantial industrial sector has come into 
existence in India since 1947, a section of which is 
controlled by the State and a section by private 
enterprise. As in the case of the newly enriched 
peasantry, the industria] classes, too, have become 
more demanding jn what they expect of the eco- 
nomy by.way of consumption. Taken altogether, 
these developments have been responsible for the 
generation of a sizeable middle class, just as they 
have also been responsible for the generation of a 
substantial working class. Furthermore, the middle 
and the working classes have acquired social aspir- 


ations which are exceedingly difficult to satisfy with- 
in the framework of the multi-class political alliance 
that has characterised the electoral strategy of the 
Congress since the 1950s. To put it briefly, the 
different classes which had extended support to the 
Congress since 1920, and which continued to do so 
till the 1960s, have now fragmented into antagonis- 
tic social groups whose aspirations are difficult, if 
not impossible, to satisfy within the framework of a 
single political formation. 


The groundswell upon which we have focused is 
sensitively reflected in the turbulence and fragility of 
contemporary Indian politics. The seminal develop- 
ment, here, is the break-up of the alliance between 
different classes represented by the Congress, since 
the late 1960s, because of the economic growth 
achieved in the first twenty years after independence. 
The Congress now maintains its position in the 
political realm largely as a result of electoral 
alliances with a wide constellation of marginal 
classes and ethnic groups in [ndian society. This 1s 
a phenomenon which is very well recognised by 
social activists no less than by social scientists. What 
is less well recognised is the fragility which the 
aggregation of electoral majorities by such a strategy 
imposes on the political system as a whole. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that no 
alternative political organisation is visible, which 
has the capacity, or the vision, to cement a working 
relationship between those different classes and 


‘communities which underscored the functioning of 


the Indian National Congress, whether -as the 
expression of organised nationalism before 1947, or 
as a party of social and economic reconstruction 
after 1947. 


We have referred to some of the social tensions 
which characterise political society in India con- 
temporaneously. We have referred also to the 
challenges posed by the emergence of these tensions 
in our polity. However, this is not to suggest that 
the problems facing India are so overwhelming, in 
their magnitude and in their quality, that they are 
beyond resolution. A society which has endured for 
three millennia must surely contain within itself the 
creative potential to face such challenges success- 
fully. Moreover, it is important to stress that the 
challenges which India faces today, are a result of 
the successes, and not the failures, of the initiatives 
taken in the 1950s. If this is recognised, then we 
should be able to approach these challenges with a 
true assessment of India’s capacities. Social scientists 
and social activists should be able to locate those 
areas upon which creative effort should be focused. 
If this is done, then the vision of a modern industrial 
community, capable of stimulating the moral as 
well as the material creativity of its members, may 
well be realised in the decades which lie ahead. 


NOTES 


1. R.S. Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in 
Ancient India (Delhi 1983), Chapters V and VI. Also see Irfan 
Habib, “The Peasant in Indian History”, Social Scientist, 
Vol 118, March 1983. 
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2. See J.E. Carpenter, Themes in Medieval India (Oxford 
1981}, Chapter VII. Also see R.C. Zaehner. Hinduism, 
(London 1962), Chapter VI. 


3. This is the principal argument of some authorative 
scholars on the subject. See, in particular, M. Mujeeb, The 
Indian Muslims (London 1965); Aziz Ahmed, Studies in Islamic 
Culture in the Indian Environment, (Oxford 1964) and A.K. 
Majumdar, Bhakti Renaissance (Bombay 1965). 


4. See, for instance, the views of one of the most influential 
nationalist thinkers of the 19th century, M.G. Ranade, as 


expressed in his essay “Indian Political Economy” in M.G. 


Ranade, Essays on India Economics (Madras 1906), pp 1-42, 


5. I have spelt out this argument at some length in my essay 
“Nationalism and Social Change” in Essays in the Social 
History of Modern India (Oxford, 1983), pp 1-30. 


6. The classical work on secularism in India is D.E. Smith, 
India is a Secular State (Princeton, 1963). Also see R. Iyer, 
Moral and Political Thought of Mahatma Gandhi (Oxford 1973) 
and my essay entitled “The Varieties of ‘Secular Experience” 
reproduced in the book cited in footnote 5 above. 


_ 7. See Bipan Chandra, “Jawaharlal Nehru and the Capita- 
list Class” in Economic and Political Weekly, Vol X, No 33-35, 
August 1975. Also see R. Kothari’s “The Congress System in 
India” and G. Krishna’s “One Party Dominance — Develop- 
Da and Trends”? in Party System and Election Studies, 


8. A.H. Hanson, The Process Planni Oxford 1966), 
Chapter XIII. 3 ARE j i 


9. F.R. Frankel, India’s Political Economy 1947-1977 (Oxford 
1978), Chapter III and IV. 


10. P.R. Brass, “The Congress, the Lok Dal and the Middle 
Peasant Castes: an Analysis of the 1977 and 1980 Parliamentary 
Elections in UP” in The Pacific Affairs, Vol V, No 1, Spring 
1981, pp 5-41. @ 
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Are 
We Really 
Patriotic? 


RANJAN GUPTA 


RECENTLY a leading Australian 
newspaper ran a colour 
supplement on its national day 
on Patriotism. Now Patriotism 
and Australia can sound funny, 
specially when we think of 
Australians seeing themselves as 
occupying an island off the shores 
of Britain. 

Yet with a new identity — 
every fifth person in Australia 
was born abroad — has come a 
sense of patriotism. In fact, 
patriotism seems to be the new 
fad there — something to be 
indulged in, to languish in, to 
glow over. 

Now if a country of diverse 
nationalities and backgrounds 
can be proud of its patriotism, 
why not us? In a different con- 
text that intellectual gadfly 
Henry Kissinger said of ‘the 
Soviet Union, it should decide 
whether it was a nation or a 
cause. Perhaps we should decide 
whether our short-cuts to identity, 
our indecent haste to identify 
with region, caste and language,’ 
is not really pulling too hard on 
our patriotism. 

Probably it is pulling so hard 
because we are obsessed with the 
Black and the White in every- 
thing. If you care for your 
village, or State, you do not care 
for the country, so choose, we 


are constantly reminded. There - 


is little of the grey in any of our 
perspectives. Why can’t our 
patriotism encompass regionalism 
too? 

Grey is really the colour of 
today — not’ the revolutionary 
red nor the conservative blue. 
There is a blurring of national 
identities with jet travel, mass 
migration, common languages 
and habits born out of common 
consumer usages. Whether it is 
Bombay or Budapest, Moscow 
or Melbourne, the sounds of 
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modern music, the sway of the 
disco, the quest for personal 
liberation has taken hold of the 
youth. 

Nowhere does the middle grey 
ground show itself up better than 
in the emerging Third World. 
There is a new style in inter- 
action which is distinctively Afro- 
Asian-Caribbean. Despite the 
influences of the West and a style 
born out of bondage, looking 
ahead and not back has seized 
the developing world. We are 
beyond the stage of bitterness of 
the fifties, we look back in anger 
only as inspiration for the future. 
The Third World citizen is a 
creature of the future who will 
carry his identity and yet be part 
of a world which is modern not 
in the Western or socialist sense, 
but in the Third World way. We 
can truly throw away those yard- 
sticks devised by self-appointed 
masters of our destiny which 
were used to measure us. 

Nowhere did this emerging 
social identity show itself up bet- 
ter than during the recent Com- 
monwealth Conference where 
despite efforts to make it a 
British show, it was contact 
between the Third World mem- 
bets, rather than contact with 
the developed nations, that was 
important. If there was acri- 
mony, it only showed the limits 
of emancipation as was the 
case in the quarrel between the 
African end the Caribbean 
member on: the after effects of 
the Grenadian invasion. The 
quarrel, and the difference in 


perspective, made the more sensi- ` 


tive Caribbean leaders like Prime 
Minister Chambers of Trinidad 
and Tobago and Burnham of 
Guyana realise how much they 
were lagging behind in develop- 
ing identities which would be 
independent of the supposed 
saviours they had been taught 
about for so long. 

Is patriotism then a conviction, 
or, is ita way of life? Probably 
patriotism goes beyond national- 
ism. It implies pride and not just 
identity. Patriotism is liberalism 
and not chauvinism. Patriotism 
goes beyond compartmentalisa- 
tion. 

Just where is that liberalism in 
our way of life? Does it not put 
us out of step with the rest of the 


\ 


world. True be nationalistic, as 
we as inheritors of an ancient 
civilisation and modern thought 
should be, but let us also be the 
inheritors of twentieth century 
thought, of a. cosmoplitianism 
that breeds a new way of life. 

The problems of our patriotism 
is devising the right shade of 
grey which will reflect our tradi- 
tional way of life and yet make 
us part of the modern world. 
This is a mental make-up which 
we have not yet devised, partly 
because of our intuitive resistance 
to change and the hostility to 
liberal thought when it affects 
our day-to-day life. f 

Yet liberalism is not for the 
bookshelves; it also does not 
mean wearing Western clothes 
or aping Western ways; it means 
taking the best or most durable 
of our ancient culture and blend- 
ing it with modern culture. 
Unfortunately modernity in India 
has emerged as cheap commer- 
cialism. Modern living like 
modern thought must be rooted 
in the soil; it must make us open 
to the world; it must take us out 
of our narrow grooves; it must 


make us believe that we belong - 


to India and yet not make us shy 
of the world around. 
There is a new identity in the 
world; it comes from migrants 
born somewhere but living else- 
where; from nationals working 
in foreign organisations; from 
the constant interaction between 
different cultures which in time 


_ produces a culture of its own. 


We must be able to take in 
this new world development and 
merge it Into our own traditional 
culture. Indian thinking js tole- 
rant enough and flexible enough 
to be able to absorb.- But are we 
liberal enough to have an open 
mind? [n losing ourselves in reli- 
gious bigotry, in parochialism, we 
are really losing ourselves in an 
obsolete tunnel, lost in darkness 
as the world goes rolling by. 

Patriotism is certainly not 
narrow nationalism; it means 
love for the nation and also love 
for living. Patriotism implies 
more than anything else a breath 
of fresh air in our cloistered 
lives, 

Are we really patriotic? 
We must search our hearts 
honestly. 


NiISTADS 
and the 
Promise it Holds 


K.S. GOPA KUMAR 


ATIONAL Institute of Science, 

Technology and Develop- 
ment Studies (NISTADS) of 
which the foundation day was 
celebrated (March 16-18) is a 
centre which holds up India’s 
prestige in the fields of science, 
technology and culture. In the 
social, historical, cultural and 
political contexts, - science and 
technology has to play a leading 
role to realise the full potentials 
in the national developmental 
programmes. It has been subjec- 
ted to critical analysis and ‘some 
basic questions are raised about 
many of the assumptions of its 
growth and development, inter- 
action with society and the 
future roles which have been 
regarded as valid. 

‘Inaugurating the foundation 
day celebrations of the Institute 
at CSIR, New Delhi, Shivraj V. 
Patil, Minister of State for 
Science and Technology stated: 
“Science cannot grow in isola- 
tion; it is the product of the 
society. Itis to get out of our 
attitude towards life’’. 
point a question which comes to 
mind is, will the Minister and his 
Government encourage the deve- 
lopment 
active participation of the 
society? One more point to be 
noted here is that, to make the 
society aware of the benefits of 
science and technology, it is 
necessary that a scientific educa- 
tion system is to be introduced 


and only through it can we make - 


the development of science and 
technology more effective with 
the participation of society. 

He has also stated that, “‘it is 
beneficial to understand how the 
society was developed, is develop- 
ing and will be developed. It is 
also beneficial to understand the 
history of development that have 
taken place in India.” But again 
a question comes to mind: Will 
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of science with the. 
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the Government of India provide 
necessary assistance to develop 
the scope of such issues to insti- 
tutions like NISTADS. One can 
hope for a better tomorrow only if 
such institutions are encouraged 
to develop. NISTADS has grown 
despite limited resources which 
it has got through CSIR, and 
one feels, proud of its develop- 
ment. We can be sure that if the 
Government of India provides 
necessary helps to it, it can bring 
new dimensions to Indjan life. 

Patil, in his speech has pointed 
out that the British colonialists 
had tried to kill the skills of the 
Indian scientists and were more 
interested in finding markets to 
sell their products than anything 
else. They also diverted the atten- 
tion from the material aspects to 
the spiritual aspects and that is 
why we couldn’t develop during 
the past. 


‘ One must also not forget the 


contributions made for the deve- 
lopment of the institute by Prof 
A. Rahman, its founder Director. 
NISTADS, could not possibly 
have grown to such a high peak 
within such a short time and 
with limited resources, but for 
Prof Rahman’s initiative and 
selfless work. Prof Rahman who 
made the introductory remarks 
at the function, mentioned about 
two projects in West Bengal and 
Kerala to explore’ the possibi- 
lities of finding more’ materials 
for the development of science 
and technology in India. He also 
stated that some Indian langi- 
ages like Tamil, Malayalam etc 
are very rich in scientific litera- 
ture and hence the “decision to 
set up a centre in Kerala. He 
also stated that, about their revo- 
lutionary discovery of a new 
language about which nobody is 
aware namely, Arabic Malayalam 
and have made arrangements for 
some research on this language 
which is rich in scientific literature. 

‘By widening its horizons CSIR 
has helped to develop new possi- 
bilities for industries, regarding 
the use of raw materials and 
energy, as also of environment 
and changes the relationship of 
man to man. Taking all this into 
account, the establishment of 
the Centre for the study of 
Science, Technology and Deve- 
lopment under CSIR, in 1974 


was indeed a milestone in the 
history of science in India. Later 
on in 1980, just after six years 
of its establishment, CSIR recog- 
nising its contributions to the 
nation gave it the status of a 
full-fledged institute, the National 
Institute of Science Technology 
and Development Studies 
(NISTADS). 


As one enters the Institute at 
Hillside Road, New Delhi one 
senses vibrant activity all round, 
The centre has definitely re- 
duced the gap between society- 
and science. It has also proved 
that science and technology and 
culture are, interrelated and 
interdependent. It can also be 
characterised as a stepping stone 
to social awareness as it seeks to 
reduce the gap between man 
and‘man. If we look at the over- 
all administrative set-up of the 
Institute, we can see that there 
is no hierarchial barrier, setting 
apart the persons working there; 
there is no bureaucratic feeling 
among the staff members. They 
are all working like members of 
the same family irrespective of 
the type of work they do. The 
whole work is done on com- 
puters and other sophisticated 
machinery. These are being 
operated by professionals who 
are trained in multidimensional 
fields like science and technology 
and social sciences, 


The objectives of the Institute 
include research on specific pro- 
jects on various subjects related 
to science, technology and 
society; organisation of get- 
togethers and exhibitions to 
create awareness amongst people 
and explain to them about the 
implications of scientific and 


_ technological developments and 


training prpgrammes in science 
and technology policy; historical 
and philosophical discussions on 
science and technology and to 
Organise colloquia, seminars, 
workshops and conferences on 
special topics. 


The Institute is well-equipped 
with an extensive library, where 
the services are being compute- 
rised and a computerised data 
base covering bibliographic data 
of work done in India and 
abroad and published statistical 
data on different dimensions of 


al 


science and technolo gy. 

It has a well-organised research 
team with multidisciplinary ap- 
proach, which covers various di- 
mensions and interface of science, 
technology and so ciety. It has a 
multidisciplinary faculty covering 
natural and social sciences. 

The Institute is also engaged 
in major studies on history of 
science and technology in India 


during (i) Ancient period (from ' 


earliest times to about 12th cen- 
tury AD); -Gi) Medieval period 
(1200-1800 AD); Git) Colonial & 
Modern period (1800-1947 AD); 
(iv) Post-independence period. 
Though, organised research 
and training in science and tech- 
nology policy studies in India 
began during the sixties, it could 
not achieve much. Actually the 
pioneering efforts for building 
the institution’ were initiated by 


CSIR, and thus it has developed . 


a Planning Division at its head- 
quarters with a group for research 


and training in this area.’ And 


_ actually it is this group which is 


responsible for studies on the 
complex process of the develop- 
ment of science and technology 
and their interaction with society. 

Histories of science and tech- 
nology which have been written 
so far does not represent the 
interaction of science and techno- 
logy with culture, social values 
and philosophical ideas on one 
side, and the economic structure 
and economic development in 
any given social system on the 
other. But, since the Second 
World War, the contributions of 
Prof, J. Needham to the under- 
standing of science in the civilisa- 
tion of China, and the studies 
that were made on the history of 
science and technology in Japan 
have brought out something on 


- the development of science and 


technology in ancient times but 


‘little has come so far about the 


development of science in the 


annals of our country. Without 
such a study, the understanding 
of India’s culture and civilisation 
and their contribution to the 
enrichment of world culture 
would remain incomplete. There 
is also a blind belief that the 
study of science was introduced 
by the British in India and asa 
result there is a lot of dependence 
on British and American litera- 
tures on the historical and social 
perception of science. 

Under these circumstances the 
significant effort being made by 
NISTADS, in organising a major 
programme titled “Science and 
Technology in Indian Culture’’, is 
much welcome especially because 
of the.fact that such an exercise 
will help to develop a proper his- 
torical perspective and bring into 
sharp focus the development of 
science and technology in India 
and its relationship to society, 
culture, social values, philosophy 
and economic development. C] 





Outcaste ... 
(Contd. from|page 6) 


they belonged to the Scheduled 
Caste. Nothing inherent war- 
rants the segregation of untouch- 
ables and Brahmins. One can 
pass easily for the other. The 
distinction is merely conventional. 
No one is born’ an untouchable. 
Parental upbringing and social 
suggestion build habits of un- 
touchability into the Indivi- 
dual,’ 

In the end, of course, political 


US & UNESCO 
(Contd. from -page 8) 


offensive against the organisa- 
tion and its Director General, 
M’Bow. The Director General of 
UNESCO is a hard working and 
dynamic person with vision and 
broad sympathies and is not the 
tool of any country or lobby. He 
has stood firmly against all pres- 
sures and maintained the in- 
dependence and integrity of 
UNESCO with courage. To have 


a weaker man at the helm of: 


affairs, who would be submissive 
to the influence and pressure of 
great powers would be a tragedy 
for UNESCO. 

Having said this, it must, how- 
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power is what matters. “The re- 
moval of untouchability,’ Gora 
said, “is a package deal, Atheis- 
tic awakening and political par- 
ticipation are its principal prog- 
rammes. Just as constructive 
work enjoyed respect and sup- 
port during the period of struggle 
for political freedom, amelior- 
ative acts like mixed marriages, 
allotment of land, educational 


’ concessions and access to public 


places will be more rdal than for- 
mal if there is ,political partici- 
pation. Segregation of untouch- 


ever, be admitted that adminis- 
trative and other reforms in 
UNESCO are possible and desir- 
able and even necessary. But 
these can be brought about 


through discussion and coopera- - 


tion rather than by personal at- 


‘tacks and criticisms which will be 


counter productive. 

What is .at stake in the 
US threat to withdraw from 
UNESCO is the very concept of: 
international cooperation and 
and the sovereign equality of all 
nations. As Williams Pfaff has 
said in the International Herald 
Tribune of January 2, 1984 “to 
repudiate UNESCO is to repu- 
diate principles that for 50 years 
have been at the ‘core of 
America’s conception of its world 


` 


ables into special quarters is 


cruelly unjust.’ 

Gora suggested that public 
offices like post offices should be 
housed in slum areas so that _ 
Harijan isolation could be brok- 
en to some extent. He had the ` 
same ideas as Rajiv Gandhi’s. 
Maybe our secular Government 
which always seems to be pro- 
moting pious institutions in the 
country could, for a change, 


support institutions like- the 
Atheist Centre in’ Vijaya- 
wada. 0O 


role. Is this perceived in Washing- 
ton? On would like to believe 
that it is, and that realism will 
take the place of what has been a 
destructive sentimentality.” Let 
us hope that.after the Presidential 
elections in USA are over the. 
US Administration will recon- 
sider its decision and make its 
contribution to strengthening of 
oe and not weakening 


` UNESCO will go on whether 
America stays or withdraws but 
it will not be in the long-term 
interests and. images of America 
and its great people if the, US 
Administration . behaves ‘in a 
peevish, personal and -petty 
manner as it seems to have done 
so far. O) 
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Assam : Turn in the Tide? 
NARESH RAJKHOWA 
yery significant recent development in the agita- 


A tion against foreign nationals in Assam has 
been the ‘admission by the student leaders that the 
Assam problem was basically political and has to be 
solved politically. 

This realisation has come’at the end of three and 
a half years of this agitation when the top leaders 
of the students organisation, the-All Assam Students 
Union, popularly called the AASU, are on their 
way out of the category of students. Most of them 
are completing their post-graduate studies and will 
be out of the University. Sofar they have maintained 
that political parties have become “‘irrelevent’’ and 
their fight is for political and economic justice. . 

AASU which met.at the Gauhati University on 
February 6 passed a resolution to this effect. At the 
same time it maintained that their organisation 
would remain non-political — a contradiction in 
approach. This would mean that they would have 
to abdicate in favour of a political party which 
would take up the fight at the political level with 
their backing or they themselves would enter a poli- 
tical party and carry on the fight. 

Earlier, at the Jorhat Convention of regional 
parties (January 10-11) which was convened by the 
AASU to take stock of’ the situation — together 
with introspection and self criticisms — AASU 
came in for quite an amount of criticism. A resolu- 
tion was passed for the amalgamation of all the 
regional parties to form one united party. AASU , 
was given the responsibility to suggest how this 
could be brought about. The Gauhati University 
meeting (February 6) gave the green signal for the 


move but no details were worked out. 

In December a meeting of the Opposition political parties 
was convened at Gauhati but several of the leading political 
parties did not attend. In this also there were criticisms of 
the stand and the call for the boycott of the elections which 
had been given by the AASU. In both the Gauhati and 
Jorhat conventions stress was laid on the political aspect of 
the problem and there was unanimity of opinion that it would 
have to be solved politically. The leaders of political parties 





_ felt that there was no prospect of the Saikia Ministry being 


" 


thrown out of office and Assembly dissolved as demanded by 
AASU and some political parties. 

It is significant that the press was not allowed to attend the 
Jorhat Convention of regional. parties. All entrants were 
strictly checked before they were permitted into the secure of 
this convention—reminding one about the security checks on 
the entry into Government offices, which drew much criticism 
from AASU itself. For the first time during the past three 
and a half years, AASU came face to face with criticisms 
about: their omissions and commissions. The strongest criti- 
cism was their call for boycott of the elections which had 
given the Congress-I victory on a platter. The same criticism 
was made at the Convention of Opposition parties at Gauhati 
also. The other criticism was about the negative approach of 
‘the agitationists: critics felt that bundhs, blackout, Janata 
curfew, road blocking are leading the agitation nowhere and 
the sufferes are the common men who are no longer enthu- 
siastic about observing them, leading to decline in response. 


The author is the Chief of the New Delhi 


| Bureau of Assam Tribune. 
TEOSE TEE EAST SEI SA GD RE OR RE SD ESSERE SE PEER TO NE EOE LE 


MAINSTREAM February 25, 1984 


The meeting of the political parties convened by the Chief 
Election Commissioner in New Delhi January 28 took the 
unanimous decision that the elections in Assam should be held 
on the basis of the electoral rolls of 197! revised properly. 
Earlier the Assam Government expressed their inability to 
revise the 1979 electoral rolls as proper atmosphere and peace 
for the purpose were lacking inspite of the fact the Chief 
Minister had declared time and again that there was complete 
peace and normalcy in the State. The meeting decided that 
the Government of Assam should be asked whether they were 
in a position to revise the electoral rolls of 1971. If the reply 
were in positive then Assam is likely to go to poll for the Lok 
Sabha along with other States later this year or carly next 
year. 

It is worth taking note that the two organisations spearhead- 
ing the agitation in Assam (AASU and AAGSP) and demand- 
ing that 1961 should be the base year from where foreigners 
should be detected, have not raised any voice against this 
decision so far. This might indicate their line of thinking now 
along with the decision of February 6 meeting of the AASU 
at Gauhati. 

The two regional parties which have some following now 
are the Assam Jatiyatabadi Dal and the Purbanchaliya Lok 
Parishad (PLP). The Jatiyatabadi Dal is of the strong view 
they should not join hands with other regional parties in the 
Northeast, while PLP prefers such alliance. The Jatiyatabadi 
Dal feels that some of these regional parries have declared 
themselves in favour of secession which the Jatiyatabadi Dal 
does not favour, and so by associating with them, the party 
might also become a suspect. The Jorhat convention wanted 
“practical steps to unite the people” and strengthen the move- 
ment for safeguarding Assamese identity. 

With all these developments, the common man is confused. 
The threat of losing the identity of the Assamese people on 
the onrush of foreigners affects all people equally. But are the 
agitations bringing them anywhere nearer solution of the 
problems? Removal of the Saikia Ministry and bringing in 
President’s rule under the Governor and Advisers and 
CRP brings back to their mind the traumatic experience of 
the President’s rule which.Jet loose a reign of terror and 
atrocities without any relief. At one time as many as 9] 
battalions of para-military forces were deployed to curb the 
agitations. The climax came with the election under the 
Governor’s Raj, which left 4,000 dead and many more wound- 
ed and left homeless. The people of Assam never had such 
an experience. Even in the worst days of communal tensions 
in the country, Assam was singularly peaceful. People do not 
want repetition of these incidents. Hence, they do not seem to 
be wanting the dismissal of the Saikia Ministry and the dis- 
solution of the Assembly. In whatever form, a representative 
Government is always better than one man’s rule: this attitude 
is perceptible. 
~ After assuming office, Hiteswar Saikia could realise the 
inherent weakness iñ his Government. The elections were no 
doubt a farse where not even two per cent of the bonatide 
Assamese took part. Jn one case a person was elected with 
only 0.2 per cent votes and his total came only to 266 votes 
all in favour of the Congtess-I candidate who was later 
inducted into the Cabinet. Saikia had, therefore, to take 
some quick decisions to gain legitimacy for his administration 
in the eyes of the Assam public. 


Saikia, it is necessary to mention here, belongs to the 
Ahom community who originally migrated from Thailand and 
rule Assam for 600 year till the British took over in 1826. 
However, this ruling community in Assam to-day is classed 
as a “backward community”. At 47 Saikia is one of the 
youngest Chief Ministers in a major state of India. He lives 
on a kidney borrowed from his brother which he got trans- 
planted in US when Anwara Taimur was the Chief Minister. 
He carries two qualifications with him—humility (a thing 
rather rare in political leaders today) and absolute honesty. 
He has a sharp common sense and has the power of winning 
friends with his unassuming behaviour and sympathy. These 
are his trump cards. 4 


Immediately after taking over he tried to isolate the Govern- 
ment employees from the agitation. The support of the 
Government employees was the primary reason for the success 
of the agitation. Their boycott of the duties led almost to the 
collapse of the administration. The agitation leaders knew 


“every move of the Government through these employees. 
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Many employees were suspended, dismissed, arrested, haras- 
sed, hunted out of their quartes and their continuity of services 
snapped. Saikia reinstated all of them; all departmental and 
police proceedings against them were withdrawn; all arrear 
payments were made. This immediately created a congenial 
- atmosphere and many of the ethployees were inclined to co- 
operate with the Government. ‘This created a division among 
the employees. The Assamese officers who were treated like 
suspects during President’s rule got back their positions. They 
were happy. During President’s rule they were removed from 
responsible posts. Now the situation has been reversed. 

The second front that Saikia opened was to fight the 
agitation politically. He could see that if AASU was not 
weakened, the teeth of the agitation could not be blunted. So 
he floated another organisation called the “All Assam 
Students Organisation” (AASO) as opposed to AASU. He 
hoped that he would be able to muster students of the Ahom 
community and other minorities to it. Unfortunately, this did 
not take off the ground. , 


In the sphere of administration he took some quick 
decisions to implement. popular demands. He bifurcated 
some of the existing districts and upgraded sub-divisions into 
districts, a demand pending before the Government for a long 
time. Along with this he created a large number of sub- 
divisions. Together they were expected to generate about 
30,000 jobs. This was welcomed by all sections of the people 
but AASU and AAGSP miscalculated. They gave calls for 
boycotting the functions held in connection with the inaugura- 
tion’ of these districts and sub-divisions. People mostly ignor- 
ed their calls and attended these functions in large numbers. 
Here Saikia won the first round against the AASU. 


Then he took the final decision for the site of the permanent 
capital for Assam which had been put off for a decade under 
five Chief Ministers before him; Assam’s capital shifted to the 
temporary capital of Dispur from Shillong in 1971 after 
Meghalaya was made a separate state. He not. only an- 
nounced that it would be located at Chadrapur, a picturesque 
site on the Brahmaputra, 25 kilometers away from Gauhatf 
but also got the Prime Minister to lay the foundation stone of 
this Rs 200-crore project. He also announced, quite cleverly, 
that in this project preference would be given to the educated 
unemployed local youths. A call was given by AASU and 


AAGSP to boycot the foundation-stone laying ceremony but 


this did not evoke much response. 


Two of the major demads of the agitation leaders and for 
that matter of the Assamese people were: sealing the border 
to prevent further infiltration and detection of those who are 
here since 1961. Saikia tried to take the wind out of the sail 
by announcing a barbed wire fencing costing Rs 500 crores 
along the Indo-Bangladesh border, the work to begin from 
Assam. This is a major success for lines. The other was the 
setting up of tribunals to detect the infiltrators from 1971. 
The AASU demand of 1961 could not be acceded to by 
Saikia; but the feeling among the people in Assam is that if 
this detection from 1971 could be properly done it would be à 
great leap forward than nothing at all since infiltration is still 
continuing although with lesser numbers. The Tribunals were 
formed to take up.the work as early as October 1983, but 
New Delhi was slow in finalising the guide-lines which came 
only this month. 

To ensure that the third bridge oven the Brahmaputra 
becomes a reality, Saikia got the Prime Minister to lay the 
foundation at Jogighopa in -Goalpara District to be named 
ofter the national hero Naranarayan. People attended the 
ceremony in thousands and the Prime Minister was literally 
taken aback at this display of public enthusiasm. Sensibly, 
the agitation leaders asked people to attend the function in 
large numbers. a l 

The coversion of the metre gauge railway line from New 
Bongaigaon to Gauhati, a distance of 160 kms, was being put 
off for the past decade and a half. Thanks to the Railway 
Minister and Saikia’s insistence, the line is nearing completion 
and direct passenger trains betweén New Delhi and Gauhati 
are likely to run from March 31, 1984. _ 

Another popular step taken by Saikia is to declare pensions 
for old men, retired sportsmen, writers and journalists. This 
scheme has been very enthusiastically taken by all sections 
and veteran journalists who once were all out against the 
Government are now donning Congress-I badge and attending 
Congress sessions, some even seem to be aspiring for a party 


* 
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‘nomination for the Rajya Sabha. 


Some of these Had earlier 
resigned from the Congress-I. 

Saikia is liberal in giving grants to social organisations but 
sees to it that they remained loyal to him and his party. 
Many such organisation are likely to misuse these grants but 
that is all in the game. 

Two other allegations against the administration ape: police 
atrocities and non-starting of the negotiations with the agita- 
tion leaders for a final settlement- of the problem. Police 
really ran amuck during the President’s Rule and subsequently 
Chief Ministership of Anwara Taimur. It was, in fact, a 
police raj. Therefore, there were popular antagonism and in 
such cases youngmen going extremists would not be prevented. 


.Police failed miserably to find out the culprits of hundreds 


of bomb explosion cases in which many Tost their lives and 
therefore, started witch hunting. Discrimination against 
Assamese officer was rampant. 

Being quite intelligent, Saikia realised it and now has been 
curbing the police to a great extent. The local papers no 
longer bring out ghastly stories of police atrocities. When- 
ever an incident of police excess is brought to Saikia’s notice, 
he takes steps to restrain it. The local press is no longer as 
hostile as before against Saikia. 


But so far as starting negotiations is concerned, Saikia is at 
a disadvantage. He wants to know the minds of the students. 
as to how far they can come down from their earlier demand 
of 1961 as the basis for detection. Unless he can understand 
their mind, he can not go ahead. As he has confided, the 
Prime Minister is agreeable to resume negotiations but she 
must know whether the student leaders would respond posi- 
tively and what could be their final demand. At the moment 
nobody is prepared fo take this responsibility because the 
students’ stand is not clear and they cannot be relied upon to 
a great extent if the negotiations of January, 1983, the last 
round of such’. discussions was any indication. It will be 
worthwhile to recount this incident. Two popular leaders of - 
Assam, Dinesh Goswami M.P., and Renukadevi Barkataki 
former Minister of State in the Ministry of Education, during 
Janata rule evolved a formula. The main point in the for- 
mula was that September 30, 1965 shoùld be taken as the date 
for starting detection of foreigners. This formula was pre- 
sented to both the agitation leaders and the Home Ministry. 
It appeared both the sides were agreeable but they said 
neither would move the formula in the negotiations. The 
interpreter of AASU, K.N. Sarma met Defence Minister, 
Venkataraman who’ was in the negotiating team of the 
Government. Sarma assured Venkataraman that this would 
be agreed to by the student leaders. At the negotiating table 
with the Opposition leaders, Ravindra Verma, the Janata 
leader, suggested that instead of sticking on to 1961 and 1971 
could it not be possible to find out a via media. The Home 
Minister, P.C: Sethi replied that “Government would not 
object to considering any such suggestion. But one of the 


. student leaders jumped up on his feet and rejected it outright 


saying that no other year except 1961 was acceptable to them. 
Some believed this- happened because of someone pullihg 
strings from Gauhati University. 


Visibly annoyed, Venkataraman asked Sarma, “What is 
this Mr Sarma”. Sarma’s reply, “Sir I am a post office only.” 
This showed which way the wind blew and how far this 
interpreter — or misinteprter as some people call him — had 
influence on the students. Here the discussion ended. What 
happened next is common knowledge: the farce of an election 
was staged in bloodsled. ' i 


However, two things should receive attention. The Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi has visited Assam thrice in course of 
85 days. And after her return from the last trip on February 4, 
she reshuffled the portfolios of “several Members of her 
Council of Ministers. The most significant was that of N.R. 
Laskar who as the Minister of State for Home. Affairs 
was dealing with Assam. He was shifted to Commerce and 
Ram Dulari Sinha was elevated to Laskar’s place. Indira 
Gandhi’s visit was not just to address Congress-1 members or 
to lay the foundation stone of the new capital, the new 
bridge and of the SOS village. She made her own assessment 
of the situation which must have brought in this change. 
Might be, the Chief Minister, Hiteswar Saikia was not too 
happy with Laskar’s handling of the situation Laskar belongs. 
to the Bengali speaking district of Cachar in Assam. @ 

a (February 18) 
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Our scientists must think of somehow introducing the most advanced means 
into our villages, bring professionalism into traditional systems of information, 
health and so on. Can we think of using micro-electronics and micro-computers? 
To the question of whether we can afford new techniques ana equipment, I 
counter with another: can we afford to be stuck with obsolete ones? Above all 
there must be far quicker decision-making at all levels. We must also rid 
ourselves of the colonial hangover of looking to the West for models, when 
those become outdated almost as soon as we can acquire or copy them. 


The West has concentrated on the sharpening of the intellect. India has 


` always respected qualities of mind; yet alongside there has run a stream of 


insight and intution whose value is getting greater recognition in today’s 
Western science. Unlike the West, our philosophy has flexibility, our myths 
provide parallel for practically every situation and modern idea. Why don’t 
we use them for such purposes? Gandhiji did. That is how his words went 
straight to the hearts of our peasants. How can we ever make up for lost time 
unless we begin now to create technology for the 21st Century? 


—- Indira Gandhi at the Indian Science Congress, January 3, 1983 


LET US RID OURSELVES OF THE HABIT OF COLONIAL 
DAYS OF LOOKING TO THE WEST FOR MODELS 
AND ADAPT OUR OWN MEANS TO CREATE NEW 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 
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Only through 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we’re extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business, 


Hy fm Oy 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited. 

: Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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eE tension over Punjab has drifted into 
a first-class crisis — possibly, more 
serious than it is realised by our political 
leaders; definitely more dangerous than 
any faced over a domestic issue in the 
thirty-seven years since independence. 
Today, nobody, literally nobody, sees any 
light at the end of the dark tunnel. 

There is plenty of mutual mud-slinging 
over Punjab in our politics today. The 
Prime Minister blames the Opposition of 


joining hands with trouble-mongers in’ 
Punjab and Haryana, while the Opposition: 
on its part blames the Prime Minister for’ 


stalling the talks with the Akalis. And 
both sides pontificate about what’s to be 
done. The Prime Minister wants the 
Opposition to support her because Punjab 
is a national issue which must transcend 
party differences. The Opposition lectures 
to Prime Minister that she must go on talk- 
ing to Akali leaders, at least start a dialo- 


gue with Sant Harcharan Singh Longowal. 


The Akali leaders on their part have got 
into a mess by the gimmick of making a 
bonfire of Article 25 of the Constitution 
of India: it has touched off a controversy 
in Which not only Rafiq Zakaria has dis- 
closed that Master Tara Singh himself 
wanted the reference to the Sikh commu- 





nity in the Article but the Khalistan 
leader Jagjit Singh Chauhan has denounc- 
ed it from London and has demanded that 
Sant Longowal be replaced by Bhindran- 
wale as the true chieftain of the tribe. 

The public image of Indira Gandhi does 
not yet show her having cold feet. But the 
dithering that has marked the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the Akali agitation in 
the last six months — particularly since 
the imposition of the President’s rule — 
has spread the impression that it has 
ceased to have a mind of its own. With all 
the publicising about a so-called core 
group monitoring and directing thé Centre’s 
line in Punjab, one is at a loss to identify 
the line itself for the very simple reason 
that there seems to be no line at all — no 
policy-line of the Centre with regard to 
Punjab and Haryana. Impulse or instant 
reactions do not add upto a line, nor the 
fear that somebody or the other would be 
antagonised. 

There is also the time factor. What could 
have been achieved six months ago would 
be difficult to undertake today. When there 
was a Sikh Chief Minister in Punjab in the 
person of Darbara Singh, at that time 
Bhindranwale and his gang could have been 
unceremoniously smoked out of the Guru 
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Nanak Nivas — which despite Home Minister Sethi’s 
misinformation, is not regarded by Sikhs as part of 
the sanctuary of the Golden Temple. But when 
Bhindranwale sensing danger sneaked into the inner 
sanctum of the Golden Temple, the talk of com- 
mando operation could be heard, only to be prompt- 
ly scotched by reports about Giani Zail Singh 
threatening to step down and out of the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan over the issue, making capital out of it. The 
latest that one hears about it is that if the police 
commandos swoop down, the Bhindranwale des- 
perados may kill Sant Longowal and throw the blame 
on the commandos. What should have been swiftly 
done months ago, in the wake of the killing of police 
Chief Atwal at the threshold of the Temple, has 
become a more formidable case now. 

It is a matter of shame that an armed gang with 
all its bravado has parked itself within the sacred 
precincts of the holiest of holies of the Sikh com- 
munity. With militancy being part of his creed, 
there is nothing more demeaning for a Sikh than 
be branded as a coward, and yet the entire Sikh 
community has to bear the odium that a man styling 
himself as a Sant has been using the refuge of the 
most sacred of all Gurdwaras as his headquarters 
to let loose widespread terrorism in Punjab. It is 
for the entire Sikh community to demand in one 
voice that the sanctity of the Golden Temple must 
not be polluted by the presence of a cowardly gang 
and Bhindranwale must surrender to police at least 
to save the proud name of the community itself. In 
this task, Giani Zail Singh himself can take the 
initiative since his long-standing rapport with 
Bhindranwale should add to the efficacy of such an 
intervention on his part. l 

To help clear the vitiated atmosphere, there is 
much that the Prime Minister can do. For one thing, 


she can without further delay unilaterally declare 
Chandigarh as belonging to Punjab while sanctioning 
handsome subvention to Haryana to build its own 
capital. Chardigarh was from the beginning 
earmarked as the capital of Punjab: for three decades, 
a sentimental attachment to this city has grown 
among the Punjabis. When the State of Haryana 
was formed, the taik of a separate capital was openly 
and squarely discussed by the leaders of the new 
State and even the cost of constructing it was esti- 
mated: from the beginning, it was clear that Haryana 
continuing its capital at Chandigarh was tentative. 
When so much funds have been sanctioned for the 
building of new State capitals whether in Orissa or 
Assam, Gujarat or Arunachal, why should there be 
any difficulty in letting Haryana having a new 
capital? 

An argument heard nowadays in New Delhi is 
that if Indira Gandhi unilaterally declares Chandi- 
garh as the capital of Punjab, then there will be an 
angry upheaval in Haryana. Even if one were to 
take this bogey at its face value, it provides ample 
justification for the Centre to impose the President’s 
Rule in Haryana: an action which apart from punish- 
ing Bhajan Lal for Jetting communal violence 
break out in his State as manifested in the raid and 
arson on a number of Gurdwaras in Haryana, would 
enhance the Prime Minister’s position as being even- 
handed in dealing with administrations run by her 
own party, thereby providing her with that extra 
leverage which may enable her to sort out the other 
points in dispute such as Abohar and Fazilka and 
the sharing of water. 

Sands are running out. The Prime Minister has to 
act here and now. What’s at stake is the fate of the 
nation menaced by the spectre of communal carnage. 
March 7 N.C. 


thrown about the likelihood of 
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Ustinov Visit : 
Towards 


Mutual Benefit 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


J the Indian media invested the 

week-long visit of Dmitry 
Ustinov with more than routine 
ceremonial significance, there 
were good reasons for it. The 
most important of them undou- 
btedly was its timing. It was 
more than mere coincidence or 
protocol that the visit should 
have been arranged immediately 
after the leadership change in 
the Soviet Union in the wake of 
the untimely death of President 
Andropov. The visit also took 


place at a time when the regional 
— and indeed the global — 
environment has taken a sharp 
downward slide. 

One would be perpetrating a 
cliche if the fact is recorded that 
a congruence of geopolitical 
interests and shared concern over 
the imperative of preserving 
global peace has sustained Indo- 
Soviet relations during the last 
three decades. Indeed, in the 
Jast several years, Indo-Soviet 
relations have acquired the kind 
of comprehensiveness which 
rarely in history two countries 
with differing political systems 
enjoy. As the Union Defence 
Minister Venkataraman so per- 
tinently pointed out in his speech 
at the dinner hosted for Ustinov, 
cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and India has become 
multi-faceted and cooperation in 
the defence sector has become 
an important component of it. 


It was not unnatural that the 
Ustinov visit should have imme- 
diately sparked speculation of 
various kinds in the Western 
press, with dark hints being 


New Delhi going in for what the 
Western media usually terms as 
“massive” arms deals. The fact 
that India is the first country 
chosen for a visit by a high-rank- 
ing Soviet leader so soon after 
Konstantin Chernenko took over 
the mantle of Soviet leadership, 
would in any case have provoked 
speculation. But it would be a 
mistake to treat the visit as one 
aimed at merely laying the 
ground for massive arms deals. 
Basically, the visit should be seen 
only as part of a continuing pro- 
cess of exchange of views bet- 
ween two friendly countries on 
the state of the international 
situation and what each of them 
could do to help stabilising inter- 
national relations. 


It was to this aspect of Indo- 
Soviet relations that Chernenko 
had also alluded during the brief 
discussions between him and 
Indira Gandhi at the Andropov 
funeral last months. Chernenko 
expressed the desire to continue 
the tradition maintained by his 
predecessors Andropov and 


Brezhnev and work together with 
India to ease international 
tensions. The similarity of ap- 
proach between India and the 
Soviet Union on several pressing 
world issues made it possible, 
according to him, to cooperate 
on a firm and broad foundation 
` in solving global tangles. The 
Soviet Union not only looked on 
Indira Gandhi as the Chairperson 
of the Nonaligned Movement 
but also as the Prime Minister of 
a friendly country and as a leader 
committed to the same causes 
internationally as was the Soviet 
Union. 

One of the noteworthy points 
that emerged from the discussions 
between Ustinov and Indira 
‘Gandhi was that the Soviet Union 
and India shared the concern 
over the developments around 
India - which had created a 
deterioration in the regional en- 
vironment. The context in which 


this assessment emerged was.no 
doubt the persistent militarisation 
of Pakistan by the United States 
and the never-ceasing speculation 
about the likelihood of Washing- 
ton acquiring bases in Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

It was not without significance 
that on the eve of the Ustinov 
visit, the US Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Howard 
Schaffer should have issued a 
suo moto statement in New Delhi 
refuting the suggestion that US 


° was going in for bases in this 


region. However, despite this 
denial, a pointer towards increas- 
ed activity by the Islamabad- 
Washington-Beijing axis could be 
seen in the visit to Pakistan by 
the Chinese President Li Xian- 
nian and his assurances of conti- 
nued Chinese support to Presi- 
dent Zia, 

Adding to the speculation over 
the intentions of the axis-in this 


part of the world was the fact 
that from Islamabad, Li was 
scheduled to proceed to Turkey, 
a NATO member and then to 
Jordan, which is currently being 


dragged into the anti-Soviet 
net by assiduous Washington 
wooing. 


New Delhi has had good reason 
to bé perturbed over the mani- 
fest intensification of American 
attempts to influence the count- 
ries around India. The usual anti- 
Indian voices from Washington 


- are somewhat muted these days, 


not because Washington's policies 
have changed but because it is 
election year in US and the bel- 
ligerence is directed more at the 
Soviets directly than at the so- 
called allies of Moscow. Indira 
Gandhiin her interview to the 
Forbes Magazine, said that India 
did not figure in the US calcu- 
lations over this region. The 
White House could not stomach 
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BY ANNOUNCING ELECTIONS, THAT i 
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the fact that India exercised its 
own independent judgement in 
international affairs. 

Nothing illustrated better the 
uncertainties in the environment 
around India than the persistent 
reports about the possible acqui- 
sition by US of bases in the 
region, and as External Affairs 
Minister Narasimha Rao told 
Lok Sabha, the question was of 
“utmost concern to India”. 
Specifically, he pointed out, there 
were reports which suggested that 
Islamabad had promised to allow 
-~ US planes the use of Pakistani 
airfields in the event of certain 
contingencies in the Persian Gulf. 
In return, Pakistan was to benefit 
from the ongoing security assis- 
tance programme with US, joint 
intelligence sharing and the 


training of its military personnel. - 


In regard to Bangladesh, «here 
were reports referring to the 
moves On the part of Washington 
to seek naval facilities in Chitta- 
gong and St Martin Islands. Such 
reports had been denied by 
Islamabad, Washington and 
Dhaka, but New Delhi seemed 
to be cautious; and rightly, in 
taking the denials at their face 
value. This was largely because 
such moves fitted in neatly with 
the US President’s concept of 
“frontline States” and “strategic 
consensus’. 

In other words, New Delhi was 
not discounting the implications 
of attempts which would even- 
tually end up in the encirclement 
of India from all sides, with the 
ongoing Public Relations efforts 
by Washington to inveigle Nepal 
and Sri Lanka also into the 
strategic consensus concept. The 
militarisation of Pakistan, the 
presence of the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Forces in the Gulf, the 
moves to acquire bases around 
India — all these inevitably pro- 
duce reactions and it is but 
natural for India and the Soviet 
Union to coordinate their’ res- 
ponses ‘to ensure that regional 
peace and security are not made 
casualties in the furtherance of 
Washington’s aims and policies 
in this part of the world. 

An insight into the Soviet 
assessment of the developments, 
in the South Asian region was 
provided by Ustinov in his first 
major ae after his arrival: 


~ 
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’ şerves an 


“The current militarisation of a 
number of countries of South 
Asia, including those in the 
neighbourhood, of peace-loving 
India, by Washington, and the 
build-up of US military presence 
in the Indian Ocean area, where 
a network of military bases is 
being created and where’ the 
interventionist ‘Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force’ is being stationed, 
cannot but arouse legitimate 
concern. 


“The Soviet Union regards, 


with understanding the striving 
of the Indian Government in 
these conditions to strengthen 


‘the country’s defence capacity 
with a view to upholding the 


freedom and independence of the 
Indian people. Soviet-India co- 
operation in the military field 
increase in India’s 


defence capacity. We want to see - 


friendly India as a strong, non- 
aligned, independent state, acti- 
vely struggling for the strengthen- 
ing of peace in Asia and 
throughout the world. 

The perspective in which the 
Ustinov visit is seen by New 
Delhi was outlined cogently by 
Defence Minister Vénkataraman, 
He said: “There has been a pro- 
gressive heightening of tensions 
in our neighbourhood and mili- 
tarisation of the Indian Ocean 
region which is giving us cause 
for anxiety. We are determined 
to cohtinue our efforts to 
diminish tensions and provide 
harmony in our area. We are, 
therefore, taking steps towards 
increased cooperation in’ the 
economic and other fields. Mean- 
while, we also have to take steps 
to ensure that legitimate require- 
ments of our defence are met.” 

It needs also to be remember- 


ed that pressures on India had. 


increased after the country 


„assumed NAM chairmanship. In 


an interview to correspondents 
from nonaligned countries, 
Indira Gandhi 
such pressures had been mounted 
not only on India but also on 
several other developing ‘coun- 
tries in the economic and other 
fields. 

Indo-Soviet spliaboration in 
the defence field has existed in 
diverse forms during the fast 
decades but this has not preclud- 
ed New Delhi from diversifying 


~ 


conceded that . 
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its arms purchases. Indira 
Gandhi has repeatedly noted that 
one of the reasons which prompt- 
ed India to opt for collaboration 
with the Soviet Union in defencé 
matters was the cost factor. 
Deals with Western countries 
were invariably accompanied by 
unpalatable strings, and addi- 
tionally, they tended to be 
expensive. 

The supply of sophisticated 
military hardware to Pakistan by 
Washington had introduced a 
qualitative change in the defence 
capacities of India. Pakistan had 
taken a ten-year leap forward in 
the wake of the acquisition of 
such lethal hardware like the 
F-ľ6s. Pakistan had also gone in 
for Early Warning Systems. The 
total acquisitions clearly suggest- 
ed that the targets for their use 
could not be.Afghanistan nor 
points in the Soviet Union, but 
only against India. And jt was in 
this context that New Delhi has 
been seeking to acquiring match- 
ing facilities, even though their 
acquisition meant diverting scare 
resources from development to 
defence. 

India, Venkataraman told the 
Rajya Sabha, was interested in 
acquiring the advanced and 
sophisticated version of the 
Soviet-built MiG aircraft. It was 
seeking MiG 29 fighter bom- 
bers with an option to acquire 
MiG 31 which is currently being 
developed. New Delhi had 
already contracted for a handful 
of the French Mirage 2000, but 
since various aircrafts had various 
uses, the MiGs too would be 
needed to match the F-16s. 

The Ustinov itinerary in India 
included visits to Nasik — where 
MiGs are being manufactured 
and Madras, where the T-72 
tanks are being built. The Soviet 
Defence Minister would have 
had.a chance to satisfy himself 
about the capacity of Indian 
defence installations to manu- 
facture hardware under licence. 
And on his return to New Delhi 
before taking off for Moscow, he 
can be expected to acertain from 


the Indian Defence Ministry the. 


kind of equipment New Delhi 
would need in the coming years 
to fortify India against the 
machinations of its adversaries. 
(March 6) 
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NAM Since 
New Delhi 


K.P. MISHRA 


N her closing address td the 

Seventh. Conference of Heads 
of State or Government of Non- 
aligned Countries held in New 
Delhi, March 1983 the incoming 
Chairperson cautioned the assem- 
bled world leaders that “the 
resolution to the two dominating 
issues of our day, disarmament 
and development, cannot be 
dramatic.” In a picturesque 
phrase she said that “we have 
only established the base camp 
and have a long climb to the 
attainment of our geals and 
ideals,” It is on this realistic note 
that India assumed the chairman- 
ship of the movement at the most 
eritical juncture of post-second 
World War history of inter- 
national relations, 

On the occasion of the first 
anniversary of India’s chairman- 
ship, it is worth -our while to 
have a look at the initiatives 
which India has tried tò take 
during this period and what is 
the state of the health of the 
` nonaligned movement. 

It merits mention that during 
the Summit there was an over- 
whelming concern with questions 
of global issues such as disarma- 
ment, human survival and the 
safeguarding of the independence 
of nonaligned countries. In the 
_ political “sphere, attention was 
focused on relations between the 


most powerful states of the world’ 


which are marked by distrust and 
competition which find expres- 
sion in the all consuming arms 
race, an endeavour which is con- 
suming the material resources of 
the world and which is wasting 
some of the finest intellectual 
resources that humanity has. 
This situation is responsible for 
gloomy forebodings about the 
future existence of mankind. The 
_ summit also highlighted the close 
_ linkage between political and 

SS 


The author is Professor 
of International _ Relations, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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This week marks the completion of one year after 


“March 1983. 


the Seventh Nonaligned Summit held in New Delhi, 





economic issues which the world 
was facing. 
Within days after the conclu- 


sion of the Delhi Summit, the. 


Security Council debate on 
Nicaragua provided an oppor- 
tunity to India and some other 
members of the movement to 
spread the message of the summit. 
The Indian representative reiter- 
ated the summit’s call for a con- 
structive dialogue to find a peace- 
ful solution ta the tensions and 
A warning was given 
that any attempt to involve 
extra-regional or global forces 
could result in exacerbating an 
already difficult situation in 
Central America. India was given 
a strong support by the represen- 
tatives of Ghana, Algeria, Cyprus, 
etc. More or less at the same 
time the Ministerial conference 
of the Group of 77, held in 
Buenos Aires took a series of 
decisions which were to, carry 
forward the work of the Delhi 


Summit. The NAM spirit mark- 
ed the deliberations of this 
meeting. 


A more important step was 
taken by the Chairperson of the 
movement in the early days of 
April 1983, when Indian ambas- 
sadors were instructed to call on 
the Heads of Government and 
deliver letters from Mrs Gandhi. 
In these communications she 
proposed, as per decision of the 
summit, that the 38th session of 
the UN General Assembly be 
represented by Heads of State, 
“as a collective. manifestation of 
our political will.” To the leaders 
outside the movement she drew 
their attention to major concerns 
of the movement set out in the 
New Delhi message which had 
identified peace and peaceful co- 
existence, independence, disarma- 
ment and development as the 
pivotal issues facing the world. 
Insofar as the economic aspect 
was concerned the summit had 
made two significant proposals. 
One was a call for International 


Conference on Money and Fin- 
ance. The second was Prog- 
ramme of Immediate Measures. 

All this was said with a view 
to familiarising the nonaligned 
leaders about the recommenda- 
tions of the Delhi Summit and 
preparing the ground for a meet- 
ing at the UN headquarters. 

This was followed by high level 
contacts by Indian diplomats in 
order to set the stage for world 


_ dialogue, As the months passed 


India’s efforts were accelerated 
inviting praise for the efforts 
which Mrs Gandhi was making. 
In his annual report Mr Perez de 
Cuellar, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, commended as 
a “source of real encouragement” 
the proposal of Mrs Gandhi, 
chairperson of the nonaligned 
movement, for strengthening the 
world body by a meeting of the 
world leaders to give a fresh and 
collective look at some major 
global problems. 

India’s efforts to initiate an 
informal meeting which would 
provide an occasion for a global 
discussion found fruition when 
some of the important world 
leaders gathered in New York for 
a two-day (27 and 29 September) 
informal exchange of views. It 
was a gathering of representatives 
cutting across ideological, geogra- 
phical and economic barriers. It 
offered a unique chance to them 
to discuss the main problems and 
their possible solutions. Apart 
from Mrs Gandhi who chaired 
the informal sessions, the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Bulgaria, 
Cape Verde, Cyprus, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, 
France, Hungary, Mauritius, 
Nicaragua, Poland, Surinam, 
Tanzania, Vanatee and Yugo- 
slavia and others participated in 
the meetings. The President of 
the UN General Assembly and 
the’ world body’s Secretary- 
General were also present. 

At the conclusion of the infor- 

(Contd. on page 32) 
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Planning for Full Employment : 


L-K. JHA 


* 





The Chairman of the Economic Administrative Reforms Commission has recently circulated this 
paper to economists and planners as part of the on-going discussion on the thrust of the Seventh 


Plan. 


Mainstream invites its readers to contribute to this important discussion. 


—Editor 





jn each Plan we have been striving for higher 

growth. Alongside, the feeling that growth is not 
enough has also been gaining ground. The phrase 
“growth with social justice” epitomizes this trend. 
Increasing concern is being voiced not just over 
inequalities — horizontal between regions and 


vertical between income groups — but much more - 


over the plight and mounting numbers of those 

“below the poverty line”, 

Attempts to alleviate poverty in each Plan, 
whether within its own framework or through prio- 
rities and programmes outside it, have no doubt 
been there but their total impact has been far below 
expectations and needs. There are many reasons for 
this: with the pre-emption of resources for achieving 
a high rate of growth, what was left over was not 
enough to make a significant dent on the problem. 
Secondly, even such programmes as were launched 
suffered _ from many weaknesses, economic and 
administrative. Often, they were in the nature of 
relief operations, based on subsidisation of one kind 
or another. They did not enable those for whom 
‘they were intended, to stand on théir own feet and 

earn a living on a sustained basis. To no small 
extent, faulty implementation eroded the effective- 
ness even of sound, well-conceived schemes. 

_ Itis not the object of this note to examine the 
weaknesses of programmes launched in the past. 
What is proposed here is that the Seventh Plan as a 
whole should have a new orientation in order to 
maximise its capacity for removing mass poverty. 
Towards this end, instead of having a multitude of 
objectives which often come in conflict with each 
other, I suggest the Seventh Plan should take the 
achievement of full employment, or something pretty 
close to it, as its target. 

Employment in this context must be defined in 
strict economic terms. It is not a question of asking 
people to dig holes and fill them up in order to keep 
them employed. Unemployment in the Indian 
context does not mean idleness but that even those 


who put in a Jot of labour, for instance, in fetching 


water over long distances or repairing leaking roofs, 
get no economic reward for their effort. The 
employment to be generated must be gainful and if 
the wages earned are not to be a burden on the 
community and, therefore, in the nature of dole or 
charity, the goods and services produced must have 
an effective demand for them so that out of their 
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sale proceeds, reasonable wages can be paid pre- 
ferably — but not necessarily in all cases — without 
raising prices. 

The two most important requisites for the success 
of such an approach are: firstly, that there should be 
sufficient demand for the additional goods and 
services which’ a massive Increase in employment 


would make available; and secondly, there should _ 


be enough resources to provide the other inputs 
besides manpower which would be needed to sustain 
employment-generating production. On such sub- 
jective judgement as I can ‘exercise, it seems to me 
that both conditions can be fulfilled. 


To begin with demand, there is a clear pent-up. 


demand in the country for certain things such as 
housing of which there is a tremendous shortage, 
as well as vegetable oils, which- we are importing 
on a massive scale, to name only two employment- 
generating items. Demand for a wide range of 
other products is either already in excess of domes- 


„tic supply or likely to raise anyhow in the ordinary 


course of events, .as population increases and 
economic activities expand. However, with a 
special effort to generate employment, there would 


‘be a tremendous increase in the demand for goods 


on which the newly-employed will spend their 
wages. . . 

The most important among the wage goods 
would be foodstuffs. In any event, raising food 
output must receive the highest priority in our 
planning, because. with the rising population and 
improvement in consumption levels, the highest 
possible rate of growth would be needed to prevent 
an erosion of the somewhat precarious self-reliance 
which we have achieved. If by any chance, we 
have a surplus, export markets would not be 
wanting. The two major thrusts necessary for this 
purpose are to extend the Green Revolution to areas 
other than Punjab, Haryana and West UP and to 
crops other than wheat as.well as through massive 
irrigation to reduce the dependénce on monsoons. 
If the experience of Punjab which after the Green 
Revolution has begun to import labour from States 
like Bihar where agricultural productivity is still 
low, is any guide, the effort to raise food output 
would itself lead to a substantial increase in gain- 
ful employment and agricultural wage levels, parti- 
cularly if other agricultural activities like dairy, 
poultry and fishery development gnd social -forestry 
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are included in the programme. 

Housing, both urban and rural, anyhow needs 
considerable expansion. To the extent that new 
jobs are created which necessitate people working 
away from their homes, an additional pressure for 
housing would be generated, and construction of 
houses in its turn would itself become a source of 
new employment. 

A more detailed analysis of the expenditure 
pattern of wage-earners would throw up a list of 
additional items whose output must be raised as 
employment is being pushed up. Their employ- 
ment potential as well as resource requirement 
would have to be estimated. 

Finally, apart from the goods and services, for 
which a direct demand from wage-earners would 
arise, there would also be those which as a matter of 
national policy we must bring within the reach of 
the masses, taking appropriate steps to ensure 
that the facilities created are fully utilised. Primary 
education and basic health and medical facilities 
must be a part of this package. New demands for 
employment of educated and skilled personnel 
would arise in the process, though these services 


= would need to be subsidised and, therefore, have 


significant implications on the resource position. 

To sustain a rising tempo of production and emp- 
loyment in the above fields, investments would need 
to be made in the infrastructure as well as in some 
back-up industries. Many of them would be 


‘labour-intensive such as building of roads, extension 


of railways, irrigation, particularly by wells and 
construction of field channels to make full use of the 
irrigation potential already created. In the capital 
intensive category, there would be higher demands 
for power, trucks, fertilisers, drugs and medicines, 
paper, cement etc. While the direct employment 
potential of these industries would be low, many of 
them would generate a good volume of subsidiary 
employment. The distribution of fertilisers, quar- 
rying and transport of limestone for the cement 
industry, provision of raw materials for the paper 
industry would create new employment. Likewise, 
power generation and truck manufacture, although 
seemingly capital intensive, give rise to a lot of 
downstream employment. 

In addition to domestic demand, since exports 
must have a high priority for obvious reasons, the 
possibility of developing exports of labour-intensive 
products in which we should be much more competi- 
tive must receive attention. 

Overall, in a purely qualitative sense, it seems to 
me perfectly possible to pursue a target of. full 
employment from the angle of demand for the 
goods and services whose supply would be aug- 
mented in the process. What would need to be 
evaluated is the resource requirements, after a 
pattern of production taking into account the 
employment needs and the demand trends has 
been worked out. We must ask whether they can 


“Lhe mobilised in an adequate measure without being 


inflationary, either through excessive deficit finan- 
cing or through price rises generated by indirect 
taxation. In any such exercise, due weight will have 
to be given to the following possibilities: 
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(a) The emphasis on new investment as against 
getting more out of investments already made 
will have to be reversed. Plan resources should be 
available for either purpose, the criterion being 
maximum productivity for capital to be invested. 
(b) The wasteful use of capital, ostensibly in the 
interests of employment generation, particularly 
in the backward areas, by setting up capital in- 
tensive industries of less than optimum capacity 
or by locating them in areas where their capital 
requirements get raised will have to be given up. 
(c) In programmes of import substitution as well 
as export promotion, perference will have to be 
given to those which make more use of man- 
power (including skilled, scientific manpower) 
than capital asa resource. These need not be 
limited to conventional items like textiles and 
engineering goods but should include high tech- 
nology industries like computors and their soft- 
ware as well as electronics. 

(d) In appropriate areas, preference will have to 
be given to making use of private capital as 
against State capital. For example, in housing, 
instead of the State investing in middle-class 
housing, private savings should be made to play 
a much bigger role, public investment in housing 
being primarily for the weaker sections of the 
society. 

(e) In some sectors, particularly, in export indu- 
stries and in high technology, capital-intensive 
import substitution, external resources, both 
official and private, will have to be deployed in 
a greater measure. 

Of course, not all the resources that we can mobi- 
lise from whatever source can be exclusively ear- 
marked for a full employment plan. Some resources 
will have to go to defence, law and order and public 
administration, which are traditionally outside the 
Plan. But if there is a debit on the resource side on 
account of these, there would also be a credit on the 
employment front, because these activities also make 
significant contribution to the creation of job 
opportunities. Similarly, in any critical assessment 
of the feasibility of planning for full employment, 
the demand for resources for such activities as 
space research and development of nuclear energy 
cannot be ignored or sacrificed. But even these 
generate some downstream employment of which 
account should be taken. 

Purely by way of a hunch and without any calcu- 
lations, lam inclined to think that we can and 
should plan for full employment. It is only through 
more precise econometric techniques and model 
building (of which I am blissfully ignorant) that the 
feasibility of my ideas can be tested. It seems to 
me that if those who have the necessary tools. and 
instruments to undertake such an assessment, 
address themselves to the question which I have 
posed, they might come up with the answer that the 
objective is feasible but possibly a longer time-span 
than a five year plan would be needed to reach the 
goal of full employment. It is with a view to getting 
such an evalution made by those who have the com- 
petence to do so that Iam circulating this very 
sketchy note. [] (January 31, 1984). 


PUNJAB 


A 
Shining 
Local 
Initiative 


SATYAPAL DANG | 


(CHHEHARTA (Amritsar) is much 
in the news. Various public 
men are calling upon the people 
to face and nab the killer gangs 
of the extremists in the way the 
unarmed people of Pratap Bazar, 
Chheharta, did on February 24, 
1984. From events in Chheharta, 
however, many lessons can and 
should be drawn. We give the 
main events below. 

Some months ago, Dr Gurdial 
Singh (a Nirankari) of Ghanupur 
near Chheharta was killed by 
extremists, in broad daylight, at 
his clinic. The working class of 
Chheharta observed a half-hour 
strike in protest. A massive pub- 
lic rally to condemn the murder 
was held at the centre of 
Chheharta. Another equally bz 
rally was held right in front of 
the clinic of Dr Gurdial Singh. 
More than 75 per cent of the 
people attending the latter rally 
were Sikhs. Besides other things, 
a call was given that in case of 
such attacks people should act 
and take steps to nab the culp- 
rits. Both public meetings were 
called by CPI. 

On another occasion, Chheha~- 
rta’s working class joined the 
working class of the rest of 
Amritsar in observing a half-hour 
protest strike against some other 
killings. Whenever the situation 
in the city of Amritsar took a 
turn for the worse, gate meetings 
were held in all the mills in 
Chheharta (as in the rest of 
Ainritsar) by the AITUC unions. 
Mohalla, hall and public meetings 
were held by CPI. 

In this background. came the 
call given by the Akali Dal for 
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Punjab Bandh on February 8, 
1984. Out of fear and to avoid 
clashes Hindu shopkeepers of 
Chheharta closed down their 
shops. Having been approached 
by the Akali Party, the manage- 
ments of the mills in Chheharta 
approached the Mill Committees 
of AITUC unions to find out if 
they would be willing to observe 
bandh by agreeing to February 8, 
being declared a weekly holiday. 
In every mill, the workers turned 
down the proposal. Only in case 
of one mill (OCM) the manage- 
ment on its own implemented the 
proposal. On February 8, workers 
of all the mills turned up. All the 
mills started working —- except 
OCM. Incase of OCM, workers 
were not allowed to enter. They 
dispersed after some time. In all 
other cases, 
went to the mills and made the 
managements close down the 
mills. The bandh was “‘complete”’ 
as claimed by the Akalis, but it 
had in fact widened the gulf 
between Hindus and Sikhs in 
Chheharta as elsewhere in 
Punjab. 

Then came the call for Punjab 
Bandh on February 14, 1984, 
given by the Hindu Surakhsha 
Samiti. Sentiment amongst 
Hindu middle class, especially 
youth, was that Hindus too must 
demonstrate their power, this 
bandh too must be complete as 
the one on February 8. Sikhs too 
must observe it and all methods 
should be used as on February 8. 

All Sikhs shopkeepers closed 
down out of fear and to avoid 
clashes. Most of the mills were 
closed as the day was their nor- 
mal weekly holiday. OCM started 
working but was forced to close 
down. Anyone who opened his 
commercial establishment was 
made to close down. Youth 
Congress(I) workers were in the 
forefront. BJP workers helped. 

CPI alone had deplored both 
the bandhs. All other parties had 
kept discreet silence. Sant 
Bhindranwale and the Sikh 
students’ Federation had called 
for resisting the bandh of Feb- 
ruary 14. And it was resisted in 
more than one place — to make 
some Sikh reopen his shop if he 
had closed and to “‘help”? some- 
one else if he wanted to keep 
open. This happened in Chhe- 


armed volunteers: 


harta too. 

Once again the bandh was 
complete but once again it had 
widened the gulf. 

On February 14 local BJP 
leaders and some Hindu Cong- 
ress(I) leaders announced a 
closed-door meeting (of Hindus) 
in a temple the next day. Entry 
was strictly regulated. The news 
leaked out that decisions were 
taken to collect arms, etc, for the 
defence of the Hindus. 

A Sikh meeting had also been 
called. Besides others, all Sikh 
shopkeepers of Pratap Bazar were 
invited. All Sikh Congressmen 
attended the meeting. Such Sikh 
shopkeepers as support CPI 
refused declaring that they would 
attend only joint meetings. The 
meeting was addressed also by 
representatives of the Sikh 
Students’ Federation. Highly pro- 
vocative, communal and poiso- 
nous speeches, even calling for 
killings, were made. Even a good 
part of those who attended felt 
revolted. 

The Sikh Students’ Federation 
announced ‘‘Akhand Path’’ (con- 
tinuous recitation of Sikh holy 
scriptures) near the gate of the 
OCM Mills Gin which majority of 
workers are Sikhs). Funds were 
collected from within the mill. 
The Akhand Path was started on 
February 18 and bhog was on 
February 20. It had been 
announced in the whole of Chhe- 
harta and in the neighbouring 
villages. The sitting audience at 
the bhog ceremony was about 
150. About the same number of 
people stood around. Many of 
the audience were an imported lot. 

Highly communal speeches 
even inciting communal killings 
were made. A big police force 
was present. It was ordered to 
move -some distance away. It 
complied. At least one of the 
speakers was on the wanted list 
of the police. Had he and others 
been arrested, there would not 
have been any trouble in the area. 
Itis for powers-that-be to explain 
why the bid to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to killings was 
not checked. 


On February 23 whispers began 


that extremist killers would strike 
in @hheharta. It was given out 
by their sympathisers to help 
some personal friends. Police was 
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informed by some. On Feb- 
ruary 24 police was informed 
again. And on February 24 four 
killers attacked. One was killed at 
the site while two were injured. 
Four-five youngmen ran after 
the killers. Others — both 
Hindus and Sikhs — followed 
them. Many from village Wadali 
Guru too joined. The members 
of the killers’ squad ultimately 
went into a garden about three 


The Martyr’s Bequest 


OONAM, the 26-year-old 

widow of Sumit Singh 
“Shammi”, Editor of Preetlari 
who was recently shot dead by 
terrorists, wants Punjabis to 
“save the sane and secular 
voice” of her murdered hus- 
band, “‘a Sikh who was killed 
because he looked like a 
Hindu”. 

Just back from Preet Nagar, 
seven km from our border 
with Pakistan, she says that 
Sumit Singh was more than an 
ordinary human being. He was 
“an idea’? which germinated 
over 50 years ago when Mr 
Gurbax Singh launched his 
journal in 1933. 

Sumit Singh, according to 
Poonam, had a “‘magnificant 
obsession”. He was a mis- 
sionary for the secular ideal 
as is clear from bis writings 
over the past two and a half 
years as Editor of Preetlari. A 
restless optimist, he continued 
to raise his small voice against 
fanaticism until that voice was 
silenced for good at Lopoke 
village, two km from Preet 
Nagar. 

Making a strong plea for 
communal amity, she says that 
ber husband was a true Sikh 
who was conversant with the 
teachings of the Gurus. She 
shows a picture of him taken 
at the Golden Temple. At his 
bhog ceremony a well-known 
Leftist writer, Santokh Singh 
Dhir, said that Aurangzeb, 
although a Muslim, sometimes 
reappears today as a bigoted 


kilometres from the place where 
they had killed one person. The 
garden was surrounded by the 
people. 

The two armed policemen had 
been posted very near the site of 
the incident. A Sikh shopkeeper 
asked them to act. They ran 
away saying they would first get 
instructions from the police 
station. With them went away 
two guards at a nearby bank. 


P.D. MOHINDRA 


Hindu, Sikh or Christian. 
Lopoke was the native 
village of a great Punjabi poet, 
Dhani Ram Chatrak, whose 
family sold 500 bighas of 
kallar land to Mr Gurbax 
Singh and his friends for set- 
ting up their dream colony. 


Preet Nagar was established 
as a cooperative of Punjabi 
writers and artists of all com- 
munities between Lahore and 
Amritsar. Nanak Singh, Balraj 
Sahni, Achla Sachdev, Balwant 
Gargi, Upendranath Ashk 
and many, others secured small 
houses in what was described 
by one of them as the “Santi- 
niketan of Punjabi culture’’. 


Preetlari has not been pub- 
lished for the past four 
months. The issue for Decem- 
ber 1983, is already without 
the cover as the founder’s 
does not have the money to 
buy the necessary paper for it. 
At one time the journal sold 
26,000 copies a month. The 
circulation Las gone down to 
7,000. Poonam intends to pub- 
lish a special issue on her 
husband next month. 


“My mother-in-law Mohin- 
der Kaur, has spent Rs 60,000 
over the past three years to 
make the journal’s survival 
possible.” Poonam says. “The 
sum includes Rs 40,000 we 
got as insurance money after 
my father-in-laws’s death.” 
Her own salary as a bank 
employee was also consumed 
by Preetlari. 


The police officials posted at 
Chheharta crossing, however, 
acted differently. They rushed to 
the police station. From there 
the SHO, DSP and other police- 
men rushed and followed the 
people chasing the extremists. 
Ultimately three of the four 
members of the killers squad were 
nabbed. One escaped. Two 
pistols/revolvers were recovered. 

(Contd. on page 34) 





The Punjab Government 
had once agreed to pay the 
PGI hospital bills of Navtej 
Singh, her father-in-law. just 
before he died of cancer over 
two years ago. Not a paisa 
has been paid so far. Also 
several bills for Government 
advertisements published in 
Preetlari remain to be cleared. 


There are plans for a setting 
up a trust to ensure regular 
publication of the journal. 
Amrita Pritam, Inder Kumar 
Gujral and a former Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjabi Univer- 
sity, Dr Amrik Singh, agreed 
to the proposal during Sumit 
Singh’s last visit to Delhi in 
February. 


Wearing her husband’s half- 
burnt kara (iron bangle) which 
she found in the ashes, 
Poonam refers to her civil 
marriage on May 7, 1977, 
which was Rabindranath 
Tagore’s birthday. Sumit 
Singh knew of her interest in 
the theatre and music and 
bought her a harmonium last 
year. 


Poonam will soon play the 
leading female role in the play 
Mera Mahi Thanedar, ít is 
being directed by Neelam 
Mansingh, a graduate of the 
National School of Drama. 
The profits will go to help 


Preetlari. (Courtesy: The 
Tribune) 

Poonam is the daughter of the 
well-known Communist Couple 


Shiela and Madan Didi. 
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CENTRAL BUDGET 1984-1985: 1 


A Colourless Exercise 
S.K. GOYAL 


CENTRAL Bupcet is generally viewed as an impor- 

tant government instrument to project the econo- 
mic philosopy of the ruling party, voice concern for 
national problems and demonstrate the level of 
imagination and the degree of political determi- 
nation to deal with short and long term issues. The 
Central Budget 1984-85 has missed the opportunity 
on all these counts. 

In fact, after reading the Budget Speech one 
wonders if there is any need left to assign so much 
importance to the last day of February each year. 
As it is now reduced to a ritual, let us treat it as 
such. The Finance Ministry can, and indeed has 
been, very often altering the revenue structure and 
expenditure pattern without bringing the changes 
through the Finance Minister’s speech on budget 
day. Why not have the budget proposals only once 
in five years? > By presenting the tax structure once 
in five years the country could at least save itself from 
speculators, hoarders and the waste of financial and 
manpower resources on maintaining nearly perma- 
nent establishments for lobbying activity in Delhi. 

To take note of certain unpredictable happenings 
in the economy, the alternatives could be a part of 
a built-in system of revenue and expenditure. Surely, 
modern electronic gadgets can help achieve a better 
level of productivity in management of public 
finances. If the overall budget framework is avail- 
able for five years, one would be saved the trouble 
each year. What was the philosophy, direction or 
novelty in the budget? 

The Finance Minister’s Budget Speech (Part A) is 
generally devoted to identification of major econo- 
mic issues. This portion of the speech also reveals 
the extent and character of the understanding, the 
angle and the point from where national issues are 
being viewed.. If this part does not demonstrate an 
intelligent understanding of the national issues, one 
should not expect Part B of the speech to beof 
much significance and relevance. Let us take a few 
of the major points made in the budget speech. 

One, the Finance Minister stated that, “the 
country had to go through two years of severe 
drought and one year of indifferent monsoon during 
the period 1979-80 to 1982-83.” During 1983-84, 
obviously due to better rains all over the country, 
the foodgrain production is expected to be 142 
million tonnes. So far so good. The Finance 
Minister, however, asserts, ‘...this is convincing 
testimony to the soundness of our agricultural 
strategy and to the hard work of our farmers.” It is 
difficult to appreciate the logic of the ‘convincing 
testimony.’ 

Two, the Finance Minister claims nine per cent 
increase in agricultural production in one year while 
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industrial growth is placed at 4.5 per cent only for 
the same period. No one will dispute the need to 
raise the overall level of industrial production, What 
is, however, surprising is the assertion in the same 
para which reads: “We must aim at a growth rate 
of seven to eight percent in industry if we are to 
maintain a high rate of growth of GDP and provide 
employment for our growing labour force in the 
years ahead.” 

The Finance Minister is obviously not aware that 
with all the claims to industrialisation of the Indian 
economy over the past three decades, the percentage 
of the country’s labour force in industry has remain- 
ed unaltered. It is time the policy-makers become 
aware of such realities. 

Three, with regard to take over of a large number 
of sick units the Minister claims that it was done 
“in order to fulfil our social commitments and pro- 
tect jobs.” The same para, however, ends with an 
enunciation of the principle: “Economic viability 
must be the principal test for the survival of an 
enterprise’. The private managements, which were 
initially responsible for making the textile industry 
sick go unpenalised and the state takes over the 
lynched units. For this the logic was social obliga- 
tion, but otherwise there should be the test of 
economic viability. It is a strange logic. Why has 
not the Minister referred to the steps necessary to 
avoid sickness in the private sector? The IDBI has 
plenty of facts to propose a fresh line of action. 

Four, for nearly a decade it has been argued that 
low tax rates ensure better compliance by tax-payers. 
To end black money the tax rates should be lowered. 
This is an eternal argument of those who have 
income high enough to attract tax obligations. The 
number of such persons in India would account for 
about three per cent only. Now the question is 
whether by reducing the tax rate by five per cent 
one would motivate larger numbers to pay taxes. 

The absurdity of such propositions has never been 
effectively challenged. The argument for lowering of 
direct tax rates does not take note of the relative 
costs of evasion to the tax-payer. In most developed 
and industrialised countries, tax administration is 
so strict and efficient that none can afford to indulge 
in tax evasion. The penalties and the possibilities 
of detection are very high. 

In India the tax administration is so poor and ill- 
organised that it always is a surprise when someone 
gets caught and punished. Most of the time, evaders 
are able to get favourable policy exemptions. With 
zero level of risk involved, there can be no justifi- 
cation to hope for better compliance with five per 
cent reduction in income-tax rates. The misplaced 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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CENTRAL BUDGET 1984-7985 : II 


Palliatives but no Plan Cut 


GIRISH MISHRA 


Ore who has been closely watching the economic 

scene of the country as well as the ruling party’s 
strategy to face the approaching elections to Lok 
Sabha in the context of the Opposition’s bid to 


forge the grandest alliance, — cutting across the. 


existing political and ideological barriers — is not 
at all surprised at the kind of the Central Budget, 
presented by the Finance Minister on February 29. 


The ruling party could not think of a better 
Budget for fear of alienating one section or the other 
and giving a handle to the Opposition to pounce on 
it. The successful accomplishment of the task is 
obvious from the fact that the Opposition, whatever 
may be its complexion, is not able to whip up any 


_kind of protest against the Government. 


The Finance Minister had a number of things to 
worry him while preparing the Budget and formu- 
lating his fiscal proposals. They were low rate of 


` growth in industrial production; the resurgence of 


inflationary processes; the impending deterioration 


_of the prospects for concessional foreign aid, as a 


~~ 


result of the hostile attitude adopted by USA and 
its Western allies; and, above ali, mounting defence 
needs dictated by US policy to arm the neighbouring 
countries and build nuclear bases around us. In 
addition, increased subversive activities in various 
parts of the country would go towards nullifying all 
the efforts to keep non-developmental expenditures 
under check. 


The rate of growth of industrial production which 
turned out to be 3.9 per cent last year is likely to 
rise to 4.5 per cent, yet it is going to be much lower 
than the target envisaged in the Sixth Plan. It is 
known to all that without pushing up the rate of 
industrial production, there cannot be much dent 
made into the day-by-day aggravating problem of 
unemployment and poverty. A large number of 
industries are at present facing structural problems. 
They have to'be modernised, their technology up- 
dated and the patterns of their production brought 
into line with the patterns of demand. 


For all this and for the expansion of the industrial 
base, massive mobilisation of resources are needed. 
How to do this has been an Achilles’ heel. The great 
reservoir of resources is the agricultural sector, not 
tapped till no win any big way. The Finance Minister 
is aware of this and Economic Survey, 1983-84 has 
recorded the Government thinking on the problem 
in the following words: “The attempt ... to tap the 
taxable capacity of those who have benefited more 
than others from development such as large farmers 
.. must be intensified.” A number of economists have 
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been stressing this for decades and the report by the 
committee, headed by Prof K.N. Raj has been gather- 
ing dust for years and nobody — not even those 

claiming to look beyond_the short-term gains like 

ministerial gaddi and to be interested in country’s 

socio-economic transformation in the direction of 
scientific socialism — have bothered to think cooly 

about the problem. 


Only the other day, the editor of a leftist weekly 
has come out with the statement that the improve- 
ment in agricultural production is the result of good 
monsoon and the implication is that the Govern- 
ment cannot claim that its various programmes and 
efforts have led to the increase in the production in 
the agricultural sector; by this logic, the right of the 
country to make the rural rich contribute to the 
exchequer, as expressed in the pre-budget Economic 
Survey has been denied. The argument by the 
‘Jearned’’ editor is patently wrong and deserves 
nothing but ridicule. During the entire first half of 
this century, several times the country had the for- 
tune of having good monsoon but agricultural 
production remained stagnant. Moreover, good 
monsoon comes not only to Punjab, Haryana, Tamil 
Nadu and Andhra but also to Eastern parts of this 
country. While the latter have failed to show any 
big breakthrough in paddy production, the former 
areas have shown appreciable increases in both 
wheat and paddy outputs. Even an elementary 
knowledge of logic will show the fallacy in the 
argument. 


The stand of the “learned” editor is the rationali- 
sation for the opposition to Finance Minister's 
proposal to tax the rural rich. Since agriculture is 
the State subject, the Central Government 
cannot tax agricultural incomes effectively and 
the State Governments in the existing situation, 
whatever may be their political and ideological 
complexion, are not in a position to initiate 
any direct fiscal measures against the rural rich. Not 
many months ago, a leading member of the Rajya 
Sabha, belonging to CPM, stressed the need to tax 
the rural rich and it enthused a daily to write an 
editorial, saying that there was a welcome change 
and there was hope that the CPM-led Left Govern- 
ment in West Bengal would take the initiative. 
Alas! the editor was soon disappointed when neither 


- CPM nor did the West Bengal Government ignore 


their own Politbureau Member’s statement. 


No Congress Government can dare tax the rural 
rich because it cannot afford to have any more 
N.T. Ramaraos, Charan Singhs, Shard Joshis, 


if 


Badals, etc. The only way out is increasing the 
prices of inputs, but they will hit all sections of 
peasantry in varying proportions. And this will lead 
to movements for higher procurement prices; and on 
the question of “remunerative” prices the entire 
Opposition gangs up and there is a big lobby inside 
the Congress to bless such a gang-up. 


It seems, in view of these difficulties, the Finance 
Minister could not include any fiscal proposals to 
make the rural rich pay for country’s economic 
development and no Opposition parties, not even 
Communists, have come out against his failure to 
honour his implicit commitment. 


The other ways for mobilising resources are taxing 
the income-earners in the unorganised sector and 
black money holders, besides making the “public 
sector enterprises to generate surpluses. Some steps 
have been proposed by the Finance Minister in his 
Budget speech but they are not enough. There is a 
need to, have a comprehensive set of proposals and 
then a plan should be drawn up to implement them 
effectively. l 


Political parties need to be involved in curbing 
smuggling and other sources of black money asa 
number of them give protection to generators of 
black money because the latter finance them. This 1s 
an open secret and no party is free from the blame. 


Secondly, public sector enterprises can generate 
surpluses and realise them if their pricing policies 
are set right; they are freed from the clutches of 
bureaucratic and inefficient managements and labour 
is oriented to be aware of the importance of the 
public sector enterprises in the task of socio-econo- 
mic transformation of the country. In this matter, 
the Left parties leading trade unions in public sector 
enterprises have a special responsibility, which they 
have failed to discharge because they still consider 
the national bourgeoisie as their main enemy. How 
can they really support the efforts of public sector 
enterprises to generate resources, because they will 
go to strengthen capitalism and capitalist regime in 
this country, hampering the task of Leftists to fight 
for revolution! Did not these self-styled exponents 
of Marxism-Leninism say that so long as the possi- 
bility of development under’ capitalism in any 
particular country were not exhausted, one could 
not make a revolution? In India, public sector, 
built with Soviet assistance, according to some of 
these Leftists, has gone on to strengthen capitalist 
development and to create “‘illusions”’ that capitalism 
has not exhausted all possibilities for development. 
Hence, these leftists have not really accepted the 
desirability of public sector enterprises and Soviet 
assistance. It is a different matter that many do not 
have the guts to state their reservations as West 
Bengal Finance Minister Ashok Mitra has done. 


Coming to fiscal proposals, it is obvious that the 
main emphasis in the Budget is on curbing tax 
evasion and plugging the loopholes in laws to curb 
tax avoidance. Thus instead of imposing any new 
direct taxes or hiking up the rates of existing direct 
taxation, the Finance Minister has stressed the need 
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to bring more people into the tax net. That is why 
he has talked of tax rationalisation programme, the 
need to simplify tax administration and expeditious 
disposal of assessments. The rates of personal 
income taxation has been reduced by 5 to 10 per 
cent to give some relief against rising prices. ‘The 
value of the house exempt from wealth tax has been 
raised from Rs one lakh to Rs two lakhs and, any 
one who knows of the irrational market pricing of . 
house property in metropolitan cities and big towns 
will welcome this. To give one example, there are 
DDA flats in the Capital just behind Hauz Khas 
Telephone Exchange. They were sold for less than 
Rs 30,000 each about 15 years ago and now the 
market value of each flat is somewhere between 
Rs 1,50,000 to Rs 2 lakh. Most of the owners are 
middle-class people and it would have been unjust 
to ask them to pay wealth tax. 


Similarly, the almost dead provision of the Income 
Tax Act under which the Central Government is 
empowered to acquire immovable property having a 
fair market value exceeding Rs 25,000 has been 
remembered and it seems the Government wants to 
make it a live instrument in its hand to curb the 
growth of black money. The power will now on- 
wards be exercised in cases where the fair market 
value exceeds Rs 50,000, Itis necessary that suff- 
cient financial provision is made to make this 
provision an effective instrument. In the Income 
Tax Department or outside, a-special cell should be 
constituted to have proper intelligence network at 
its disposal so that it can work and intervene 
decisively. A thought should be given to the 
problem which will arise in case a large number of 
house or landed properties are acquired by exercising 
the right of pre-emption. 


Itis good that the Finance Minister has made 
compulsory the audit of accounts in all such cases 
where the gross receipts from a profession exceed 
Rs 10 lakh or the annual turnover exceeds Rs 20 
lakh. Loans or deposits of Rs 10,000 or more are 
going to be taken or accepted only by crossed 
cheque or bank draft. These steps may make at- 
tempts at concealing certain transactions and 
incomes, to some extent, difficult. The Finance 
Minister has also proposed to make the law to curb 
benami acquisition of property more stringent. Now 
onwards, the person acquiring any property will 
have to inform the Commissioner of Income Tax 
about it within one year of such acquisition. 


Keeping in view the objective of lessening the 
paper work, it is proposed that investors can receive 
dividends and interest on debentures without deduc- 
tion of tax at source, provided the sum is less than 
Rs 1,000. This will be a relief to small investors 
who now have to run after a gazetted officer to get 
their signature on the specified form, attested to 
claim tax exemption. 


While the incidence of direct taxation on the 
corporate sector has not been increased, certain 
steps have been proposed to curb tax avoidance and 
evasion. The charitable and religious trusts and 
institutions and donations to so-called welfare funds 


have been frequently utilised to deprive the ex- 
chequer of its share in incomes of the corporate 


sector. Not many months ago, newspapers were full | 


of reports of “‘large-heartedness”’’ of certain indus- 
trialists among whom was a prominent member of 
the DCM family. The Finance Minister has pro- 
posed to come upon them with a heavy hand. The 


exemptions allowed under sections 33B, 35C, 80CC, 


10D and 80E of Income Tax Act have been with- 
. drawn and the quantum of exemption avaliable 
under sections 80M, 80N and £€0-O has been reduc- 
ed. Except in the case of 80D, the Finance Minister 
is justified in proposing the abolition. Section 80D, 
provides for the allowance of a deduction of the 
expenditure incurred on medical treatment of handi- 
capped dependents, suffering from a physical or 
mental disability. Under the existing provisions, the 
maximum allowable deduction is Rs 4,800 in case of 
` hospitalisation for 182 days or more and Rs 1,000 
in other cases. Since the Government itself says, the 
revenue loss on this count is negligible, it is not 
‘proper to withdraw this section. One hopes, the 
Finance Minister will take the humanitarian con- 
siderations to continue the provision. In our society, 
the attitude towards the handicapped is generally 
unhealthy and they are taken to. be a burden. In 
view of this, the Finance Minister should encourage 
the parents by giving more tax inducements so that 
they look after their dependents a, little better. 


The withdrawal of above-mentioned exemptions 
shows that the Finance Minister cannot be accused 
of being soft towards the corporate sector. \ 


In the realm of indirect taxation, the Finance 
Minister’s proposals are informed by two considera- 
tions, namely, avoiding the aggravation of infla- 
tionary pressures and boosting industrial production. 
Mass consumption goods have been exempted this 
time from any excise hike. Moreover, khandsari, 
textiles, handlooms, blended fabrics, certain varieties 
of soaps have to bear lower incidence of excise duty. 
One does not however know whether the consumers 
will get the benefits or producers will eat ‘up the 
intended benefit. 


The Government has done well to raise import and 
customs duties on certain items in order to protect 
~indigenous producers. It is a, matter of common 
knowledge that foreign producers have been dump- 
ing certain goods in our markets because of their 
inability to sell in the recession-ridden Western 
. markets. This was proving to be disastrous for our 
producers. This once again demonstrates the con- 
tradiction in the interests of Indian capitalists and of 
those of imperialist countries and some light is 
thrown on the nature of the state. 


The net additional tax yield will be Rs 273 crore 
and the net uncovered budgetary gap will be 
Rs 1762 crore. This has to be viewed in the context 
of increased inflationary pressures. 

The Plan outlay for the coming year has been 
~ increased by 25 per cent, yet the total actual outlay 
during the entire Sixth Plan will fall short of the 
target envisaged in real terms, ‘because the prices 
‘ have gone up by 30 per cent since the beginning of 

the Sixth Plan. - 
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The Defence outlay has been raised by seven per 
cent. But, if the pressure on India from the arms 
build-up in the neighbourhood goes up, it will have 
to be further raised and, to that extent, the resources 
for development will have to be cut. Thus, the need 
to campaign for world peace in general and against 
the forces bringing the arms race in our neighbour- 
hood cannot be overemphasised. 


The Finance Minister has proposed to double the 
allocations for rural development. The implementa- 
tion of the 20-Point Programme has been stressed 
and a number of other programmes have been 


‘initiated to alleviate the incidence of poverty and 


unemployment and to give relief to the weaker 
sections of the society. Here two points need to be 
made. 


First, it has to be ensured that the money does 
not go down the drain and the benefits reach the 
intended people. This is not possible without involv- 
ing political parties and social organisations. 
Educational instituions can also be involved. Unfor- 
tunately, no political party has bothered to involve 
itself with the implementation, of such schemes. 
The members of certain Left parties seem to be 
in the grip of the Maoist ideas which says that 
the poorer have greater revolutionary potential. 


Secondly, these are alleviatory measures and they 
can be only temporary palliatives. The long-term 
solution lies in the growth with social justice which 
can attack the roots of poverty, unemployment, etc. 


The Finance Minister has proposed a new deposit 
scheme which will be for four years and will bear 
10.5 per cent rate of interest. The interest from this 
scheme up to Rs 10,000 will be exempt from income 
tax. The depositors under this National Deposit 
Scheme can encash their certificates even after one 
year. This means that the Scheme will not be able 
to have the desired impact on the price situation if 
the facility to encash is not granted. Here, however, 
the aim seems to be only resource mobilisation and 
not impounding the money. 


In the end, the Finance Minister has justifiably 
said something which needs to bé pondered over by 
all those who had hurriedly concluded that the 
country had been mortgaged as a result of the IMF 
loan. Unfortunately, they are still clinging to their 
erroneous and disastrous formulation not withstand- 
ing the facts contradicting it. To quote the Finance 
Minister: ‘“‘Belying the prophecies of doom by many 
a self-styled Cassandra, the economy has emerged 
stronger as a result of the adjustment effort mount- 
ed by us. None of the dire consequences that we 
were being warned about has occurred. We have 
not cut subsidies. We have not cut wages. We have 
not compromised on Planning. We have not been 
trapped in a debt crisis. We have not faltered in our 
commitment to anti-poverty programmes or the 
welfare of our people. We entered into this loan 
arrangement with our eyes open. We have come out 
of it with our heads high.” 


What then is the character of the Indian state? 
The flaming radical, the Left dogmatist will have 
to do a lot rethinking. (March 3) 0 
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US and Developing Countries 


A CASE OF MORAL COLLAPSE 
SULEKH C. GUPTA 


Fo those who like to keep their finger on the 
pulse of the current times, and reflect on the 

present as pregnant history for the future, a small 
piece of front-page news which appeared on Satur- 
day February 18, 1984 (Times of India) would seem 
to contain important evidence, if any evidence is 
needed, of USA’s mala-fide intentions against all 
developing countries, aligned or nonaligned, and its 
complete moral collapse in her debate with develop- 
ing countries for world peace and development. ; 

According to this news-report, emanating from 
Geneva, “the United States is considering taking 
action against two more UN agencies, following its 
notice of withdrawal from UNESCO last December.” 
These agencies are UNCTAD, and the UN Com- 
mittee on peaceful uses of outer space. The proposed 
US action against UNCTAD is particularly ominous 
and full of serious dangers, indicating a basic shift 
in its approach towards the developing countries 
and its malafide intentions. 

According to the report, the United States is 
seeking the support of other industrialised countries 
in its efforts to “downgrade and reduce the scope 
and activities of UNCTAD, by threatening to with- 
draw from it, if other. industrialised countries, 
members of the OECD Committee on North-South 
issues, would not support its efforts to put 
‘UNCTAD on the right track’.”” The United States 
has reportedly raised the issue at the OECD Com- 
mittee’s meeting in January and its views are expect- 
ed to be formally put on paper at the next meeting 
of the Committee in March 1984. According to some 
sources, US is also seeking to cut down funds for 
technical assistance activities of UNCTAD through 
the United Nations Development Fund (UNDP). 

Thus, it would appear that the US notice of with- 
drawal from UNESCO is not an isolated event. On 
contrary, it is part of a long-term wide-bodies in 
action plan against UN in general, and UNCTAD 
in particular which is “politically oriented in espous- 
ing Third World views”. 

As explained by T.N. Kaul in his article on US 
threat of withdrawal from UNESCO, (Mainstream, 
February 25, 1984) US feels that since it constitutes 
25 per cent of UN and its agencies budget, it should 
have a dominant voice in the decisions of these 
organisations. It is not happy with the principle of 
one member-one vote in the UN bodies which was 
adopted in the days of American supremacy in the 
immediate post-war years when the United States 
supposedly held the banner of democracy and 
equality of nations aloft. In retrospect, it appeared 

i es Dae SEA RE wD ACA ae DI 
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that this principle was adopted in those days only as 
a matter of political expediency since it helped to 
draw in all sovereign states into the world organisa~ 
tion under the guise. of political equality with all 
other natures, big or small, rich or poor. But now, 
that the membership of UN consists of a majority of 
poor countries, US review of this so-called demo- 
cratic principle seems to have changed. 

The United States is particularly critical of 
UNCTAD support for programmes of economic co~ 
operation among developing countries and especially 
the programme of negotiating a Global System of 
Trade Preferences (GSTP) among Third World coun- 
tries. US has also objected to UNCTAD studies — 
mere studies — which are critical of the activities of 
transnational corporations, the Brettonwoods insti- 
tutions namely, IMF, the World Bank and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
It is also opposed to UNCTAD’s studies in the area 
of money and finance which should be carried on 
only in IMF and World Bank. US sees trade issues 
as being solely within the jurisdiction of GATT. 

These points of US criticism against UNCTAD 
belatedly inform the world of the basic reasons for 
which USA and one other country have blocked the 
negotiations of North-South issues in the United 
Nations since 1975, It is generally known among the 
Third World diplomats that the main stumbling 
block in the commencement of negotiations on 
North-South issues since 1975 has been the question 
of jurisdiction. USA has been stressing the need to 
negotiate trade questions in GATT, and not in 
UNCTAD; and the finance and money questions in 
IMF and the World Bank, and not in the United 
Nations, Now, it is the turn of the developing coun- 
tries to learn of what trivialities have been used by 
USA in order to block their progress towards a New 
International Economic Order. 

There was a time, only two decades ago, when the 
standard US reply to the woes of the developing 
countries expressed in the Trade and Development 
Board of UNCTAD and FAO Committee on Com- 
modites Problems (CCP) the issues of deterioration 
in their terms of trade and export earnings used to 
be that, as the markets of the developed countries 
were already saturated, the developing countries 
could sell little to the industrialised countries, and 
they must cooperate amongst themselves. more, in 
order to sell more to each other. | 

The developing countries took this point of the 
United States seriously, and evolved, with the help 
of UNCTAD, a programme of economic coopera- 
tion amongst the developing countries. But now 
since that programme has reached on operational 
stage, US does not seem to like it. It gives a 
complete lie to its earlier support to UNCTAD since 

(Contd. on page 23) 
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Tariq Ali Looks at Subcontinent 





RIO ALI, the noted independent Marxist intellectual and eminent Pakistani Leftist revolu- 
tionary recently visited our country. He met a wide spectrum of Indian opinion, spoke to them 


and discussed issues of common interest. 


The first Pakistani President of the.Oxford Union in 1965, Tariq Ali is currently residing in 
exile in London and happens to be a member of the editorial board of the New Left Review, the 
well-known journal of the European Left. -He remains a Trotskyist, but has severed his links with 


the Fourth International. 


Tariq Ali is the author of several books of which the latest Can 


Pakistan Survive? has been publicly attacked by General Zia-ul Hag and banned in that country. 
Tariq is presently working on a book on the contemporary politics and culture in India — “The 
Rediscovery of India” — and in that connection he visited India. "He gave a long interview to 
Sumit Chakravartty, The Daily’s Special Correspondent in New Delhi, excerpts from it appeared 
in The Daily. As the interview in full throws light on many issues of wide interest, it is published 


here in full. — Editor 





Question: _Would you kindly present in brief 
your assessment of the latest developments in Pakis- 
tan? l 

Answer: My assessment of the latest situation in 
Pakistan is that Zia is still on a tight rope. The 
fact that he has attempted to drown the Sindhi 
resistance in blood does not mean that the move- 
ment is over. In fact the struggle still continues in 
an episodic fashion in the rural interior of Sind. 

The point I have tried to stress isthat mass con- 
sciousness, that is, the political awareness of the 
people declines sharply only in those cases where the 
‘defeat has been inflicted by politica] parties in whom 
they have placed their trust. Zia is a loathed and 
hated despot. The result of his actions in Sind 
have aggravated the political crisis in Pakistan 
which is far from over. 

One’ of the most interesting developments in re- 


cent weeks is the dissension which has surfaced ` 


within the army. In éarly January there was an 
embryonic mutiny in the Multan Road Army Bar- 
racks in Lahore. This mutiny has led to a situation 
where Zia will be forced to make some moves to- 
wards returning to’ some form of civilian politics. 
The immediate causes of the trouble in the Multan 
Road Barracks is not yet known. What we do know 
is that shots were fired and several dozen army 
officers upto the rank of Brigadier have been arrest- 
ed. It would be useful if Indian journalists currently 
preparing to go to Pakistan attempted some investi- 
gative journalism’ instead of being bewitched by 
' Zia’s “politeness and good manners”. 

' So my feeling is that the situation continues to 
remain inherently unstable. 


. Question: How do you evaluate the Pakistan 


Government’s proposal of a non-aggression pact. 


with India? How do you view the reported decision 
of General Zia-ul Haq to allow USA the use of 
Pakistan’s air and naval bases? ‘In this context 
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what is your opinion on the controversy revolving 
around a particular clause in the Indian proposal for 
a treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation with 
Pakistan? (There isa clause in the draft of the 
treaty forwarded to Pakistan from India prohibiting 
extension of any part of territory of either country 


‘to a superpower for use as a base and this has been 
opposed by Pakistan on the ground that it could 


not give any such prior commitment since it fears 
unforseen circumstances in future could threaten its 
security to such an extent that its approaching a 
foreign power with that kind of a request could not 
be ruled out under those conditions.) 


Answer: I personally would favour a serious peace 
treaty between India and Pakistan. I emphasise the 
word ‘serious’. The term non-aggression pact has a 
very sordid geneology. It was, let us not forget, the 
brainchild of Adolf Hitler whose favoured method 
of announcing the impending German occupation 
of a country was to propose a “non-agegression 
pact”. 

I would make basically two points in this whole 
debate: ‘ 


(a) Given that Pakistan is being armed to the 
hilt by the Pentagon, given that numerous Pakistani 
Generals are fond of comparisons between Pakistan 
and Israel or between Pakistan and Prussia, the talk 
of a genuine pact sounds a bit hollow. I think a 
non-aggression pact is a joke if there are American 
bases, American advisors and an American military 
presence in Pakistan. | 


(b) My own feeling is that no elected Government 
in India should reach an agreement with a hated 
military dictatorship which is brutalising the politi- 
cal culture of Pakistan. Once Pakistan returns to 
some form of representative Government then a 
serious pact could be hammered out which could 


Jead to a lasting peace and opening the frontiers so 


that the common people of both countries could 
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travel freely without visas and restrictions through- 
out our subcontinent. 


Question: What do you think of General Akram’s 
recent articles in the Muslim? What is intriguing is 
that the articles containing objectionable anti- 
Indian outbursts have appeared in the Muslim which 
has not been known to be highly anti-Indian. 

Answer: General Akramis not distinguished for 
his grasp of serious political issues and events. So 
his recent political intervention is, in effect, nothing 
more nor less than a renewed attempt by the 
Pakistani military-bureaucratic complex to switch on 
the, current of anti-Indian chauvinism which, they 
imagine, might appeal to a layer of people in the 
Punjab. 

_What is interesting about Akram’s ahistorical 
and illiterate outburst is that it shows no signs of 
understanding the root cause of Pakistan’s perma- 
nent crisis of identity which has’ bedevilled that 
state from 1947 onwards. The ruling elites 
attempted to define the identity of the new state in 
purely negative terms: a hysterical and crude anti- 
Indian communalism. To imagine that the revolt 
of the people of Bangladesh was an Indian plot is to 
slap history in the face, to turn one’s back on 
` realities. 

The fact that they have sounded the old refrain 
once again is a sign that they are in crisis. ‘The 
references to Kashmir in Akram’s articles’and in the 
statements of the Government press are a clear 
breach of the Simla’ Agreement which, let us not 
forget, was-negotiated by the country’s first and last 
elected Prime Minister. 

Moreover, since the establishment óf Bangladesh, 
a majority of Kashmiris, in my opinion, are not at 
all attracted to the notion of “joining Pakistan”. 
In this respect Farooq Abdullah’s intervention in 
Indian national politics should only be regarded as 
a positive step. I have spoken to him and he is 
utterly hostile to any notion of Kashmir being part 
of anything else but India. The one fear he expres- 
sed was that the recent Congress-I agitation against 
him. in the state might drive the people into the 
- arms of communalists. [don’t think that the bulk 

of Kashmiris would be prepared to accepto regime 
in which mediaeval punishments bave become part 
of everyday: life. . 

It is a supreme irony that a regime which refuses 
to accept the verdict of its own people calls for a 
plebiscite in Kashmir. - 


Question: You have openly stated that you 
endorse Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s pronounce- 
ments extending support to the movement for 
restoration of democracy in Pakistan. However, 
there is a sizeable segment of public opinion both 
in India and abroad which regards Indira Gandhi’s 
utterances in this regard as not only interference in 
Pakistan’s internal affairs but also unwise as they 
provided the existing Martial Law Administration 
in Islamabad with a handy political weapon to deni- 
grate the popular movement in Pakistan and crush 
it. How would you answer such criticisms of Indira 
Gandhi's statements? Would you also care to express 
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yourself on the stand taken by Morarji Desai, our 
former Prime Minister, when Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
was hanged in early 1979? — 

Answer: I am not at all repentent of my views 
regarding Indira Gandhi’s public ‘statements on. the 
massacres in Sind and the continued detention of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

If India was a military dictatorship then I would 
have,’ of course, found it utterly grotesque for such 
statements to be made. But that is not the case. In 
fact, it would have been of some assistance to the 
democratic movement in Pakistan if Morarji Desai 
as Prime Minister had intervened to save Bhutto’s 
life. One of the scandais of the Janata Government 
was its total failure to oppose the execution of 
Bhutto. So when Subramaniam Swamy goes to 
hobnob with the dictator in Islamabad, democrats 
in Pakistan are not surprised. They regard it as 
part of a continuum. 

Reagan poses as the defender of democracy. He 
intervenes to overthrow a popular regime in 
Grenada in the name of democracy. This is regarded 
by some as perfectly natural though, of course, it 
is complete hypocrisy. It would be nice if Reagan, 


‘Thatcher, Mitterrand attacked military dictatorships 


in Asia. Africa and Latin America instead of sus- 
taining them. 

So when Indira Gandhi speaks up to defend 
democracy in Pakistan, she is alone amongst the 
elected ‘leaders in the world. Nor do I believe that 
these remarks have hurt the movement for demo- 


‘cracy. Most of those who make this allegation are 
` themselves not very active defenders of democracy. 


In any case, movements are not made or destroyed 
by statements of individuals, however powerful and 
in whichever country. I hope that she speaks up 
again and frequently on this question: In fact, if 


‘there was an election in Sind and the’ choice of can- 


didates was General Zia or Indira Gandhi I can 
assure you that General Zia would not be the victor, 
Lets have a plebiscite in Sind and we'll find out 
what the truth is. 


Question: With the deterioration in the inter- 
national situation and the growing possibility of a 
nuclear confrontation between US4 and USSR the 
areas of potential conflict in the Third World (espe- 
cially West Asia and Central America) pose a serious 
danger to the security of the developing nations in 
particular. South and South-West Asia happen to 
be such areas of potential conflict. The induetion of 
sophisticated US military weapons into Pakistan, far 
beyond the latter’s defence requirements, has height- 
ened the threat to the security of the region as a 
whole. Do you think that these weapons are being 
dumped in Pakistan in order to assist USA to 
intervene in the event’ of an outbreak of conflict in 
the Persian Gulf region (particularly in the case of 
a situation of instability in Iran) with Pakistani 
forces (which could bea part of USA’s Rapid 
Deployment Forces meant for use in the Gulf)? Or 
do you share Indira Gandhi’s concern that this 


weapons could be used against India in the foresee- 
able future? 


Answer: I think that the American armament of . 


aie 


Pakistan which includes the use of the Makran 
coast in Baluchistan to provide naval facilities for 
RDF is part of a strategic attempt by American 
imperialism to find a substitute for the loss of Iran. 

There is no doubt that the Americans see Pakis- 
tan’s armed forces acting as fire extinguishers in the 
Gulf region. In fact, as I have stressed in my book 
Can Pakistan Survive? the Pakistani army today is a 
mercenary force loaned out to the potentates of the 
oil-rich kingdoms. 

Nevertheless, the possibility cannot be excluded 
that these sophisticated ‘weapons could be used 
against India or even against the people of Pakistan. 


After all the only wars the army has won have been. 


against its own people. At the present time, how- 
ever, the Generals would be mad if they embarked 
on a military adventure or it would be nothing less 
than committing political suicide, 

Leaving aside the numerical superiority of the 
Indian army, which is overwhelming, there are two 
other considerations. One, any war would be very 
unpopular in Sind, Baluchistan and the Frontier, 
and even the Punjab would find it difficult to sum- 
mon up enthusiasm for a jehad. In short, instead of 

uniting Pakistan it would break it up. 

Two, if the sophisticated weaponry was utilised 
against India it would cause severe dissensions 
within the US State Department and make it diffi- 
cult for the Soviet Union to remain inactive. 

Of coutse, military high commands are not well 
known for their rationality. Anything is possible. 
But given the certain consequences of any such 
expeditions it would be the end of the ‘Pakistani 
army. 


Question: Despite the recent steps taken by India 
and Pakistan to normalise relations there are still 
considerable suspicion and mistrust between them 
. and these are being nurtured and reinforced by the 
superpowers, especially US for their own interests. 
How do you visualise the development of a harmo- 
nious relationship that would not fluctuate for the 
better or for the worse depending on the strategic 
considerations of the major powers? 

Answer: US has always resented the fact that the 
existence of an indigenous ruling class in India 
based on Indian capitalism ‘which was not subordi- 
nated totally to the multinationals provided the 
basis for a genuinely nonaligned foreign policy. 
_ Pakistan was, therefore, from its very inception the 
Trojan Horse of Western imperialism in the sub- 
continent, 

The saner elements within the American adminis- 
tration would like to see an Indo-Pakistan unity and 
amity. But even they visualise it as part of a stra- 
tegic framework which entails building bulwarks to 
stave off the advance of social revolution. So I 
would repeat that a lasting peace is impossible 
unless the Pakistani society is demilitarised. 

_ Pakistanis not a nonaligned nation at all despite 
_ its membership of NAM — which these days seems 
to operate on the basis “anyone can join”. The 
Pakistani military machine has been: a loyal and 
servile defender of US interests throughout the 
region for many decades. Thus when US had to 
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. make a choice between stopping the execution of 


Bhutto, which they could have done, and maintain- 
ing a loyal military regime, they chose the latter. 


Question: You have opposed USSR’s action in 
Afghanistan. Do you agree with the percertion of 
Washington that following the annexation of Afgha- 
nistan the Soviet troops could enter Pakistan unless 
the latter is stabilised? 

Answer: My view on the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan has absolutely nothing in common with 
the views propounded by apologists of US imperia- 
lism. I have stated very clearly in my bcok that 
Soviet intervention was a misguided attempt to 
improve a situation which had gone out of control. 
It has nothing to do with notions of “annexation” 
or “expansionism”, 

My own reading of the situation is that the Soviet 
Union would like to pull its troops out of Afgha- 
nistan but the West is refusing to sanction a settle- 
ment. So why should Soviet troops enter Pakistan? 
it’s an absurd notion and I am sure not even 
General Akram believes it. 

Question: What is your evaluation of the role of 
China in South Asia and the nature of Sino-Pak 
relationship? 

Answer: The Chinese foreign policy during the 
seventies was guided by one “principle”: the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend. So they supported every 
military dictator in Pakistan, supported the over- 
throw of Salvador Allende in Chile (which their 
crazed scribblers proclaimed to be a defeat of 
‘Soviet social imperialism”), backed the pro-South 
African forces.in Angola and cut themselves off 
from virtually every national liberation movement 
in the world. All this flowed from their view that 
USSR was the principal enemy. This theory led to 
the elimination of Maoism as a serious political 
current of the Left on a global scale. 

It has subsequentiy been reversed and a great deal 
of rethinking is going on at the moment in Beijing. 
I would not exclude the possibility of a Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement on a new basis over the next decade. 
That would, of course, change the map of world 
politics overnight. So let us wait and see. 

The Sino-Pak relationship was based on the 
principle described above. Its crucial importance lay 
in the fact that Pakistan acted as an intermediary 
between US and China. To put it slightly crudely, 
America used Pakistan as a pimp vis-a-vis China. 

That phase has now come to an end and itis 
noticeable that in recent months the Chinese have 
become more restrained both on Afghanisian and in 
terms of providing fulsome support to the military 
dictatorship (in Pakistan). A resumption of Sino- 
Indian friendship, of which there are also some 
indications, would change the politics of South Asia 
in a short space of time. 


Question: How do you view the current state of 
relations between Washington and New Delhi? 

Answer: The Reagan “Administration does not 
believe in democracy in the Third World. You will 
recall that when the Chilean people voted for 
Salvador Allende, Henry Kissinger, that arch villian, 
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described the Chilean people as “irresponsible”. 
This, in effect, is the attitude of US to any attempt 
by the people to assert their own sovereignty. 

India is a giant state in geo-political terms. Its 
proximity to USSR and China makes it crucial for 
the US strategic-political economic interests. So 
their attitude to it is contradictory, They would, I 
am sure, prefer a dictatorial regime in India aligned 
to them but that does not appear to be a very 
credible solution. So they are caught in a trap. 
They can’t afford to destabilise India and yet they 
resent the measure of independence which this state 
enjoys, and in particular, its friendly relations with 
- USSR. 

They were obviously happiest when the Janata 
gang was in power (even if one ignores for the 
moment Seymour Hersh’s more specific allegations) 
though it is worth stressing that while the Janata 
tilted towards USA it did not break with India’s 
non-aligned policy in a qualitative way (like Sadat 
in Egypt). This is a reflection, as I stressed earlier, 
of the existence of an autonomous capitalist class in 
this country, which does not want to be taken over 
by European or American capitalism. 

All this could change suddenly if there was a real 
threat of a revolution in this country. That would 
polarise the situation internally and lead to a very, 
very active US intervention in Indian politics. 
However, that is really not on the horizon. But that 
would be the only circumstance in which the Indian 
bourgeoisie would seek the shelter and protection of 
US imperialism. 

Curréntly Indira Gandhi’s attack on Reagan is, 
of course, a reaction to the blatant pro-dictatorship 
bias exhibited by the Pentagon. It would be difficult 
for any Indian Government to ignore what the 
Americans are doing in Pakistan. That explains the 
present ebb in Indo-US relations. In fact, Thatcher 
and Reagan are the staunchest supporters of the 
Zia military regime. 


Question: How do you envisage the future of the 
Left in South'Asia? i l 
Answer: I can’t discuss this in detail because it iS 


far too complex an issue to be dismissed in a few 


sentences. I continue to visualise an important future - 


for the Left in South Asia simply for the reason that 
the social classes upon which the strength of the 
Left is based continue to exist and struggle. Many 
of them are disillusioned for a variety of reasons 
(most of them justified) with -the traditional parties 
of the Left. 

In India in particular the Leninist dialectic of 
extra-parliamentary actions and intervention in 
electoral politics has been turned on its head. I must 
confess that I regard it as scandalous that both the 
Communist Parties are nów so besotted with the 
electoral game that they calmly enter into-alliances 
at the State level with openly reactionary and com- 
munalist forces. If a Muslim peasant in Malabar 
sees CP-M in alliance with the Muslim League it 
lends a credibility to the League which it otherwise 
might not have enjoyed. The decision of the Left 
trade unions to link with those attached to explicitly 
communal parties can only de-politicise the work- 
ing class while lending respectability to the latter. 
In fact the reality is that the people in India are no 
longer presented with a clearcut socialist alternative. 
This is the real tragedy and partially explains the 


rise Of irrational movements such as those in Assam, . 


Punjab or Maharashtra. 

When ‘a political party’s shirt becomes soiled it 
has two options; either it can cast it off or it can 
carry on wearing it and pretending that the shirt 
isn’t soiled at all. The latter unfortunately seems to 
be the case atthe moment. A related question is 
the limits of genuine reforms even at the State level. 
So if there isa CP-M Government in West Bengal 
and Tripura or a Left Coalition in Kerala, and 
there is no fundamental change in the life of those 
people who had voted these parties to power, it 
results in cynicism, demoralisation and passivity. 
The workers begin to look elsewhere. The Bombay 
textile strike is a classic example. 

So the writing is on the wall staring at the Left. 
It would be useful if the leaders of the Left parties 
found time to look back at it and at least get the 
message. (New Delhi, January 28, 1984) Ù 
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Caste and Class in India Today. 


Continuity, Change and Power Politics 
GHANSHYAM SHAH 


(CONTEMPORARY India is a backward capitalist 

society with a number of feudal cultural rem- 
nants. 
unlike many capitalist Afro-Asian countries, India 
has followed the path .of parliamentary democracy 
since Independence. As a result, elections for local 
bodies, State Assemblies and national Parliament 
have taken place in which around 56 per cent 
of the adults‘ have exercised franchise. However, 
the Indian economy is developing ata snail’s pace 
— sometimes it is almost stagnant. Our political 
parties and secular institutions are not yet well arti- 
culated in secular and democratic ideology. They 
are also not properly institutionalised. The institu- 
tion of caste, therefore, has to be examined in the 
context of the contemporary economic and political 
structure and its performance, in order to arrive at 
a proper understanding of the role played by caste 
and the position it occupies in society. 

It is my contention that the caste system in con- 
temporary India has no relation with the means of 
production. It is not the determinant factor in the 
economic and political spheres. It is not omnipotent 
and omnipresent. .Of course, this does not mean 
that it has disappeared or has become unimportant. 
After all, no social institution that has a history of 
more than two thousand years can disappear in fifty 
‘years. What Iam arguing here is that the caste 
system has become weak and its traditional structure 


has been eroded in more than one way. At the same . 
time, caste sentiments in terms of ‘we-ness’ among: 


the members still persist. 

Since we are probing the role and position of 
caste in our society as a whole, we should bear in 
mind that the caste structure has not developed 
uniformly in all the regions of the sub-continent. 
Assam has developed a very loose caste structure 
with a less rigid ‘hierarchy than that of Uttar 
Pradesh or Bihar. Similarly, caste rules had been 
more rigidly observed’in South India than in North 
India. The number of castes also varies from region 
to region. Gujarat had a larger number of castes 
than West Bengal. Different historical experience 
of different regions has contributed to the shaping 
of present-day socio-political processes. Moreover, 
there is (and had been) uneven economic develop- 
‘ment in the country and also within the States, 
providing uneven economic opportunities to diffe- 
rent social groups. And, all castes do not have 
uniform numerical strength and concentration. Some 
are scattered throughout the State and some are 
heavily concentrated'in some regions. Hence, the 
role and the position of caste varies from area to 
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Like many Western capitalist countries and’ 


area and from caste to caste. What is attempted 
here is to present a broad pattern ` regarding caste, 
the’ role it plays and the position it occupies in 
society today. 

Though caste is discussed a lot by scholars, politi- 
cal activists and men in the street, no precise defini- 
tion of caste is available. J.H. Hutton concludes, 
“The truth is that while a caste is a social unit in a 
quasi-organic system of society and throughout 
India is consistent enough to be immediately identi- 
fiable, the nature of the unit is variable enough to 
make a concise definition difficult’? (1946). G.S. 
Ghurye observes, “It appears to me that any 
attempt at definition is bound to fail because of the 
complexity of the phenomenon” (1961). 

It is difficult to enumerate castes with precision 
and chart out boundaries to differentiate one caste 
from another, particularly beyond the village level. 
More often than not, scholars leave to the respon- 
dent to identify his/her caste. For the respondent, 
the meaning of caste varies from context to context. 
To him, caste has a specific and particular meaning 
ina village society where he interacts every day with 
other members of the society. However, the mean- 
ing and caste identification change when he interacts 
at district or State level. All castes at the village 
level are not necessarily sub-caste or sub-sub-castes 
of some higher level caste, except that some of them 
occasionally use common nomenclature either as 
suffix or prefiix Caste is not varna either, At empi- 
rical level, many castes do not fit in any of the four 


_ varnas: Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties in defining the 
term, most of the sociological writings on caste 


. conclude that komo hierarchicus is the central and 


substantive element of the caste system which diffe- 
rentiates it from other social systems — particularly 
that of the West. Broadly speaking, the caste system 
has been governed by the concept of purity and 
pollution. Interpersonal relationship among tndivi- 
duals in terms of blood, food and occupation are 
divided into pure and impure. It is obligatory for 
each Hindu to confine relationship and interaction 
within the restricted circle called caste, as to main- 
tain purity in marriage relationship, exchange of 
food and pursuing occupation. The principle of the 
opposition of the pure and the impure, Louis 
Dumont argues, “‘underlies hierarchy, which is the 
superiority of the pure to the impure, underlies 
separation because the pure and the impure must be 
kept separate and underlies the division of labour be- 
cause pure-and impure occupations must likewise 
be kept separate. The whole is founded on the neces- 
saty and hierarchical coexistence of the two oppo- 
sites”. (1966; emphasis in original). Thus there are 
four essential features of the caste system which 
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maintain its homo hierarchicus character. They are: 
(1) hierarchy; (2) commensality; (3) restrictions on 
matriage; and (4) hereditary occupation. Let us 
examine what has been happening in these spheres. 


THERE area large number of castes and their pre- 
cise figures for any region and the country are not 
available. Theoretically, each caste has a definite 
place in the social hierarchy.: Its place in the 
hierarchy is determined by its ritual status based on 
the observance of religious values and its hereditary 
occupation. However, the caste hierarchy has never 
been static throughout history. Though the upper 
castes try to maintain their higher status, the middle 
and.low castes have successfully tried to improve 
their status. Having improved economic condition, 
a dominant section of some of the low castes, 
iucluding the groups which were at one time treated 
as untouchables, imitated customs and norms of the 
upper castes. This process is called Sanskritisation. 
One also comes across instances of some castes or 
even individuals who have succeeded in improving 
their status even without adhering to the prescribed 
religious , values. During the early 19th century the 
Koli chieftains in Gujarat obtained upper status in 
the caste hierarchy even without observing the 
rituals followed by the Kshatriyas. Nevertheless, 
the process of Sanskritisation has been a prominent 
method adopted by the low castes for improving 
their status during 19th century. It continued till the 
1950s. 

The process of Sanskritisation seems to have been 
halted as ritual hierarchy lost its relevance in deter- 
mining social status. Earlier many castes hesitated 
to be called backward despite the poor economic 
condition of its members. They feared that they 
would not be able to improve their social status by 
identifying themselves as ‘backward’. But this is no 
longer trie now, as the State has provided certain 
privileges to backward castes. These castes have 
realised that they could improve their status by 
improving their economic condition rather than by 
observing rituals followed by the upper castes. Now 
there is competition among castes to be called 
‘backward’. Even Brahmins and Rajputs, who 
traditionally enjoyed higher social status, have also 
approached the Government m some regions to be 
classified as ‘backward’. The Kolis of Gujarat, who 
struggled for a few decades to be acknowledged as 
Kshatriyas and felt insulted if they were called 
Kolis, have recently started calling themselves Kolis. 
They have realised that they will not get any 
material benefit by calling themselves Kshatriya. 
The members of the low castes have realised that 
they could improve their social status and gain 
political power by improving their economic condi- 
tion rather than by acquiring Brahmin or Kshatriya 
status. Thus, social hierarchy based on ritual status 
has increasingly become redundant. 

Traditionally there were minute rules as to what 
sort of food or drink could be accepted by a person 
and from what castes. The caste members were 
forbidden to accept cooked food from persons 
belonging to castes that were lower than their own. 
These rules have been weakened during the last 
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four decades. They are hardly observed in public 
places. They have almost disappeared from urban 
areas where around 30 per cent of the country’s 
population resides. The younger generation in rural 
areas have also started ‘violating these rules. The 
same is true for the political elite who require a 
larger support base than that provided by their own 
caste fellows in the struggle for power. 

As a result, the orthodox members of a caste are 
ridiculed if they strictly observe traditional restric- 


‘ tions on inter-dining relationship. For instance, a 


peculiar situation arose when an orthodox member 
of Kotaikkatti Velalar Mutaliyar caste (KV caste) 
tried to observe traditional rules for maintaining 
purity. He did not invite a political leader of 
the caste to a wedding dinner because the latter had 
publicly eaten with people of lower castes. The 
other caste leaders protested against the act of the 
orthodox KV. They told him that they might attend 
the wedding, but they certainly would not dine at 
his place since “‘he was snubbing an important KV 
who represented the caste to the outside world” 
(Stephen Barnett). 

Most of the castes are endogamous groups. Boys 
and girls are not allowed to marry outside the caste. 
However, some castes follow hypergamy. They give 
their daughters in marriage to boys of upper castes. 
The earlier restrictions on marriage have become 
flexible and endogamous groups now include some 
castes that were outside the sphere of endogamy 
earlier. With education and urbanisation, instances 
of inter-caste marriages have increased, though ‘such 
numbers are marginal. Marriage restrictions are 
still widely observed, though considerations ‘for 
selection of marriage partners have changed. Tradi- 
tion! occupation or status of the family is replaced 
by new occupation and acquired economic condi- 
tion. For instance, parents of a girl from the 
Audichya Brahmin caste in Gujarat prefer a boy 
who is a clerk or even a factory worker rather than 
a priest performing rituals. Pradip Kumar Bose 
finds similar changes in- villages of West Bengal. 
He observes, “in marriages, caste endogamy. is an 
important principle, but besides this there are other 
significant class factors which also play a part in a 
marriage” (Classes in a Rural Society, in press). 

All occupations in the caste framework were 
ranked as pure or impure. And each caste theoreti- 
cally considered some of its callings to be hereditary. 
It was obligatory for the caste members to pursue 
the hereditary occupation. Some castes monopolised 
certain occupations and put restrictions on members 
of other castes who wanted to pursue such occupa- 
tions. 

This worked so long as non-agricultural occupa- 
tions were limited, interaction of villages was 
confined within a narrow territorial boundary, 
market for agricultural surplus was limited and 
man-land ratio among the land-owning castes was 
not skewed. Such a situation no longer exists, hence 
differentiation based on occupation and land-owner- 
ship among the caste members has increased. Of 
course, there are a few exceptions where the mem- 
bers of the caste have more or less the same econo- 
mic condition. For instance, Halpatis of south 


Gujarat are either marginal farmers or landless 
labourers, though a few of them have recently got 
jobs as unskilled workers in industries or class IV 
position in offices. Among the many castes whose 
majority members are engaged in agriculture, all 
households do not own equal size.of land. In 
Gujarat, among Patidars (middle caste) 60 per cent 
_ of the households own more than five acres of land 
and the remaining households are small and margi- 
nal farmers. Around six percent of the Patidars 
are landless labourers. Among the Kolis 25 per cent 
are middle or rich farmers and the majority are 
poor cultivators. Among the Scheduled Castes, 
17 per cent of households own more than, five acres 
and 40 per cent are landless agricultural labourers. 
One gets a similar picture in other parts of the 
country. . Data from two Tamilnadu villages show 
that 59 per cent of Mudaliyars (upper castes) and 
four per cent of Palli (untouchable caste) are big 
peasant or landlord households. No Mudaliyar is 
engaged as an agricultural labourer, whereas 42 per 
cent of the palli households earn their livelihood as 
farm labourers. A study of six Rajasthan villages 
offers a similar pattern. ‘“‘Only 12.5 per cent of the 
lower class households belong to upper castes; 60 
per cent of the high class households belong to the 
upper castes; 24 per cent of the upper castes belong 
to the high class, whereas among the intermediate 
and lower castes only 6.2 per cent and 1.3 per cent 
belong to the high class respectively”. (K.L. 
Sharma, 1984). : 


ONE MAY conclude from the above data that 
statistically there is a correlationship between caste 
and class. That is, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the upper castes belong to the upper 
class and a majority of the lower castes belong to 
the lower classes, This is true to an extent. However, 
the above conclusion does not apply to all castes 
throughout the country. There is no perfect correla- 
tion between caste and class. A majority members 
of a few upper castes do not belong to the upper 
class. Rajputs (upper caste) of Gujarat are a case in 
point. Almost 50 per cent of them are small and 
marginal farmers or landless farm labourers. 
Besides, some members of different castes have 
given up their traditional occupation — as cultiva- 
tors or artisans. As early as the 1950, F.G. Bailey 
observed in a village situated in a relatively back- 


ward State like Orissa, “Not every person works at | 


his traditional occupation. The distillers do not 
touch liquor. The Kond potters do not know how 
to make pots. The fishermen do not fish. The 
warriors are cultivators. -Everywhere there is scope 
for practising an hereditary occupation not all 
members of caste engage in the work” (Caste and 
_the Economic Frontier, 1957). In the 1950s, Kathleen 
Gough also observed a similar pattern in Tamilnadu. 
She noted, “The caste community is no longer 
homogeneous in occupation and wealth, for caste is. 
today a limiting rather than a determining factor in 
the choice of occupation. Exactly half of Kumbar- 
pettai’s adult Brahmins are now employed in towns 

as Government servants, schoo] teachers or restau- 
` rant workers. Of the remainder, some own up to 
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thirty acres of land, others as little as three. One 
runs a grocery store and one a vegetarian restaurant. 
Among the non-Brahmins, the fisherman, toddy- 
tappers, Marathas, Kallans, Koravas and Kuttadis 
have abandoned their traditional work” (1962). 
Village studies of other parts of the country bear 
out the trend. Thus there are intra-caste economic 
differentiations based on land-ownership and 
occupation. 

In regard to caste-class relationships, we come 
across broadly two types of castes. One, homogene- 
ous caste in which all the members pursue more or 
less the same occupation and they are not Stratified 
in their economic condition. Two, heterogeneous 
caste in which economic differentiations among the 
members prevail. There are three types of ccono- 
mic differentiations within heterogeneous caste: (1) A 
caste characterised by sharp polarisation. (2) A 
caste having a majority of members from upper 
strata. (3).A caste with a majority of poor members. 
In all the three types the dominant group belongs 
to the well-off strata irrespective of its size. Thus, 
in rural areas middle and rich farmers (having more 
than five acres) enjoy dominance over the caste with 
traditional ritual status. 

Under such conditions of intra-caste economic 
differentiations where the exploiters and the ex- 
ploited share common caste identity, two kinds of 
caste-class-relationship may emerge. One, confront- 
ation may take place between the two antagonistic 
classes of the same caste, reducing caste almost to 
non-existence. However, no case immediately comes 
to mind in which two antagonistic classes of the 
same caste have been organised on class lines and 
confronted each other. At the same time, cases of 
confrontation between two individuals of the same 
caste but of opposite classes are not farto seek. In 
many villages of Gujarat, tenants:of share-croppers 
of the Patidar caste have seized land from landlords 
of their own caste. But the tenants have not been 
united on a collective basis. Therefore, such cases 
are confined to individuals rather than to a collec- 
tivity, which is a situation not likely to lead to the 
formation of classes. 

Despite economic differentiations, harmony among 


‘the different classes within the caste appears to have 


been maintained. It has been argued that economic 
interests of an individual stratum are given second- 
ary importance to caste interest. Questions arise: 
What is this so-called caste interest? Who invokes 
it? It is clear that the heterogeneous caste does not 
share any common economic interest. In sucha 
situation, caste interest is defined as ritual and 
social interest, that is, the caste members share com- 
mon ritual and social status. On the other hand, the 
dominant group projects its economic interests as 
the interests of the caste. In such a situation, mem- 
bers of the poor and exploited stratum willy-nilly 
allow their-economic interests to be subordinated to 
the interests of the dominant group. The dominant 
economic stratum — middle and rich farmers and ‘or 
middle class, and industrialists and businessmen — 
realises that it cannot protect and advance its eco- 
nomic interests by its numerical strength because it 
is inconsiderable. Moreover, some of the members 
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of the dominant group are interested in capturing 
political offices. For that, they require wider support 
base than their stratum. Also, they compete for 
power with persons who belong to the same eco- 
nomic strata. Therefore, the leaders of the dominant 
group evolve strategies to maintain and win over 
` the support of the poor whose number is large. 


THE FORMATION of caste associations is an 
important, innovation introduced by the dominant 
group of the caste to maintain harmony among the 
various economic strata within the caste structure, 
thereby maintaining its hegemony as well as protect- 
ing its own class interests. Further, in order to get 
alarger support basein electoral politics, some of 
the caste associations are consisted of multi-castes; 
may be called ‘caste-federation’. Sometimes, some 
of these castes have different traditional rank order. 
The history of caste associations goes back to the 
late 19th century, though their number has increased 
after Independence. As the Government decided 
to debar Kurmis of Uttar Pradesh from being re- 
cruited in the police service, Government servants 
belonging to the Kurmi caste took initiative in the 
‘formation of the ‘Sardar Kurmi Kshatriya Sabha’ 
in 1894. The Sabha protested against a Govern- 
ment order. (K.K. Verma, 1979). Another example 
can be cited of Nadars of Tamilnadu. In order to 
enhance their economic development, the wealthy 
Shanars of Tamilnadu formed the Nadar Mahajana 
Sangam in 1895 (R.L. Hardgrave, 1968). In Gujarat, 
the Rajput talukdars and landlords organised the 
Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha in 1948 to protect their 
feudal interests. 

These caste associations projected economic inte- 
rests of the dominant group as the caste-interest. In 
order‘to win over the support of the poorer strata 
of the castes concerned, the associations generally 
adopt two strategies. Firstly, in the beginning the 
leaders of the associations invoke the caste ideology 
based on the concept of purity and pollution. Caste 
members are exhorted to maintain or improve their 
caste status. Legends are -created glorifying their 
past. Such efforts however become redundant soon 
after the initial stage of the formation of the caste 
associations. 

Having failed to invoke sustained response from 
the majority of caste members on maintaining purity, 
a new basis for the preservation of caste’ harmony 
has been evolved. A sense of ‘we-ness’ among the 
caste members is promoted around rhetoric such as 
‘economic backwardness’, ‘economic development’, 
etc, of the caste members. Needless to say that this 
is qualitatively a different ideology than the purity- 
- pollution ideology. Secondly, in order to bind 
together the caste members, the caste associations 
occasionally pass resolutions ventilating grievances 
of the exploited strata of the caste against the Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the caste associations, . parti- 
cularly those which have a sizeable number of the 
` upper strata and can afford to give donation to the 
association, launch welfare programmes which in- 
clude loan and scholarship to caste students, subsidy 
in books, dole to widows and orphans; and econo- 
mic activities for women which supplement family 
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income. Such efforts however do not sustain caste 
unity for long. 

All caste associations do not have constant flow 
of donation to continue and expand their activities. 
Since the caste associations are the result of indivi- 
dual efforts, they become dormant when the leaders 
lose interest. Lelah Dushkin observes, “In Karna- 
taka they are supposed to be very active and strong, 
yet after an initial flurry of activity they typically 
go out of existence altogether or become indctive 
for several years, only to revive later with another 
flurry of rather different activities’? (1960). More- 
over, competition for political power among the 
members of the dominant group split the caste 
association. It should be emphasised that the poli- 
tical leaders who organise caste associations are 
primarily interested in political power for protecting 
their economic interests rather than serving social 
or ritual interests of the caste. For them caste 
associations are among several instruments to gain 
political power. The Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha is a 
case in point. During the fifties and mid-sixties the 
Sabha was an influential organisation in Gujarat 
politics. The Sabha mobilised the Kshatriyas and 
launched agitations to protect the interest of the 
dominant stratum — ex-landlords and rich and 
middle farmers. But its influence has declined after 
the 1967 elections. The Sabha as an organisation 
has almost become defunct and its members have 
joined different political parties. En bloc Kshatriya 
voting is now a matter of the past. The leading 
Kshatriya leaders —- one-time leaders of the Sabha 
-— were defeated in the 1972 and 1975 Assembly 
elections in predominantly Kshatriya constituencies. 
Sentiments of “Kshatriya we-ness’” no longer unite 
all the strata of the Kshatriya community. They are 
now divided by economic and political interests. 

In course of time, the poor strata realise that 
their economic interests are not served by caste ' 
associations. Increasingly, they also realise that 
the dominant strata use them to protect their own 
interests. Hence, they slowly developed apathy 
towards the caste organisations, though they take 
advantage of various benefits as and when provided 
by the association. They often accuse the caste 
leaders of serving their own personal interests; at 
the same time they do not feel that their interests‘ 
and the interests of the dominant group are anta- 
gonistic. Therefore they do not always join hands 
with persons of the same class because the latter 
belonging to traditionally lower or higher castes 
than theirown. Centuries-old stereotypes still pre- 
vail, dividing poorer people on the basis of caste, 
religion, and region. . 

The dominant school of sociologists have argued 
that the basis of the caste system is its ideology — 
purity and pollution — rather than ‘politico-econo- 
mic’ condition. To them caste is both structure and 
superstructure (in fact, for them this terminology is 
irrelevant) and it has very little concern with 
material condition.* ‘Because of its ideological, and 
therefore, cultural base, it has survived for millennia 





or a Aa } 
“Recently, materialistic interpretation of the origin of caste 
is offered by Mortan Klaas (1980). 


in South Asia. However, our observation of contem- 
porary India does not support the ideological theory. 
We have found that the very ‘basis of caste, as 
propounded by the dominant school, has been com- 
pletely shaken. All the important features of the 
caste structure are being eroded. The new organi- 
sations, the so-called caste organisations, are subs- 
tantially different from the traditional caste structure 
and caste councils. Economic differentiation among 
the members of the caste has become sharp, but not 
so sharp as to bury caste sentiments and ties. 
The elitefrom the dominant strata, exploit 
caste sentiments to enlist support of caste members 


US & Developing Countries (from page 14) 


1964 in all its activities, designed to promote the 
economic development of the developing countries, 
and reflects its inhérently imperialistic designs in 
economic relations with the Third World. It can no 


longer tolerate the developing countries becoming . 


conscious of their sovereign rights through 
UNCTAD and learning to negotiate effectively and 
competently with it in international fora. That is 
why it does not like UNCTAD now and its work, 
even if these are merely studies and do not call for 
operative international action. 

In fact, from being the supporters and promoters 
of the ideas on world economic development, parti- 
cularly of the poor countries of the world in the 
1950’s and 1960’s, USA in the 1980’s seems to have 
now turned the most hostile opponent of the socio- 
economic development of the developing countries. 
It is now against all ideas, institutions, and even 
studies and reports which even remotely talk of the 
need for improvement in the socio-economic condi- 
tions of the poor and hungry masses in the deve- 
loping lands, and suggest measures for the ameliora- 
tion of these conditions for their’ benefit. 

Thus, within a period of only twenty years — 
UNCTAD was established only in 1964 the US has 
turned into its own Hegelian opposite, as its interest 
in the world economy has changed from merely a 
dominant imperialist power to consolidating itself 
as the supreme financial power which will enjoy the 
fruits of the labour of all countries of the world, 
developed and developing. It is for this reason that 
USA has had its moral collapse and loss of interest 
in earlier values of democracy and development. It 
has in fact in this imperialist phase become an 
enemy of world peace and development and would 
like no longer to allow the developing countries even 
to think of ways and means of their own develop- 
ment through UNCTAD. It seems that the 
Marxian dialectics has been secretly at work in the 
mind of US policy-makers during these two decades, 
even though Marx has been dead for well over 
100 years now. 

Thinking people in the developing world would do 
‘well to ponder over the serious implications of this 
little piece of news and draw their own conclusions 
for the future battles they would be called upon to 
wage in the realm of ideas and institutions for even 
formulating their own thinking and programmes, as 
sovereign nations, for their own development. After 
all, in this last-but-one decade of the twentieth 
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in elections and to oppress the poorer strata of their 
own and other castes. They crave for caste solida- 
rity and propagate it from the housetops so long as 
it helps them to protect their own economic and 
political interests. But in course of time, the elite 
get divided into various bourgeois parties, and so 
are their followers. Of course, some leaders are 
more popular and shrewd enough to enlist larger 
support than other leaders. They occasionally, but 
not always, succeed in arousing caste sentiments. 
After all, cultural hangover, myths and sentiments 
play their part in shaping opinion, and their strength 
cannot be under-estimated. C] 


century, and world scientific and technological 
development having progressed to the high levels it 
has attained, the developing countries cannot regard 
themselves so utterly helpless as not to be able to 
fight against the hostile and damaging action of 
USA against crucial world institutions. 

The Preamble of the Final Act of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
which had set up the UNCTAD declared: “The 
States participating in the Conference are deter- 
mined to achieve the high purpose embodied in the 
UN charter ‘to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom’; to seek a better 
and more effective system of international economic 
cooperation whereby the division of the world into 
areas of poverty and plenty may be banished and 
prosperity achieved by all; and to find ways by 
which the human and material resources of the 
world may be harnessed for the abolition of poverty 
everywhere”’. 

One would like to ask the US Government and 
people whether they have done honestly all that 
could — and they still can — to achieve these laud- 
able objectives of UNCTAD with which they have 
all along been fully associated, and which they now 
wish to disown and sabotage. 

After all, it is in pursuance of these objectives 
that UNCTAD has been working and seeking solu- 
tions to problems facing the developing countries. 
It has diagnosed most of their maladies arising from 
the ills of the international commodity markets and 
prescribed solutions for some of them. USA has 
been fully associated with the formulation and 
implementation of these solutions. But why is it 
now turning its back on these activities? Is it only 
because the poor and the hungry of the world have 
got a voice and have begun to understand the in- 
quities of the currently prevailing international 
economic system and would like it to be transform- 
ed into a New International Economic Order. The 


mere call for such a new economic order seems to 


have made US nervous and has led to such a moral 
collapse that US wants to abolish the institution 
which provides for its debate with the poor of the 
world. This call has made it ready to run away 
from the world fraternity. 

This merely proves its weakness and loss of 
morale even before the battle has been joined in by 
the developing countries. What else one can call 
such running away but a total moral collapse of the 
mightiest world power in the face of growing ideas 
of world peace and world free from exploitation? 
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indoechina, ASEAN and Great Powers 


B.D. ARORA 


No other region in the world has seen as South- 
East Asia the fiercest contest for great power 
rivalry, influence and contro]. Historically known 
as “‘low pressure area”, this region has witnessed the 
criss-crossing of. various great powers’ influence 
external to it. The two traditional great powers 
geographically contiguous to it, India and China, 
got supplanted in the wake of European colonialism. 
The whole area was carved out as spheres of 
influence of various European powers, such as the 
Spanish (later the Americans), the British, the 
Dutch, the French. As the Second World War 
began, the citadels of the American and European 
powers crumbled as all their colonies were, one by 
one, sucked into the Japanese Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. Japan shattered the myth of 
European powers’ invincibility and, for the first 
time in the history of South-East Asia, imposed a 
single-power hegemony over its peoples. 

The Second World War not only marked the end 
of a single-power hegemony in the region but also 
the beginning of anew era. As the great European 
colonial powers lay reeling under the weight of poli- 
tical and economic dislocation and devastation 
wrought by the War, the nationalist forces in 
various South-East Asian states found a valuable 
opportunity to assert themselves. The old European 
colonies emerged as independent political entities. 

The anti-Dutch struggle in Indonesia and the 
anti-French struggle in Vietnam, the two major 
regional states, assumed wider dimensions, particu- 
. larly because of the resistance put up by the colonial 
powers. Both the Dutch and the French refused to 
see the writing on the wall and sought to reimpose 
their colonial stranglehold over there. They failed 
to realise one major historical fact, that once the 
British had decided to withdraw from India, the 
continental base of European colonialism in South- 
East Asia, no power on earth could guarantee the 
continuance of their .colonial innings. With 
blinkered eyes, perhaps, they looked for support 
from the United States, one of the two super- 
powers engaged at this stage in a bitter ideological- 
military contest with its adversary, the Soviet Union, 
in the framework of the Cold War. American 
supportive approach at that time led to the Cold 
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War impinging more and more on the struggle for 
freedom and independence in both Indonesia and 
Vietnam as elsewhere in Asia. 

‘Fortunately for Indonesia, it took only five years 
for the consummation of its bitter anti-Dutch 
struggle (from the day Soekarno and Hatta, pro- 
claimed independence on August 17, 1945, to the 
achievement of sovereign status on December 27, 
1949) into independence. 

Two major factors account for this: (a) the 
spontaneous moral, diplomatic and material sup- 
port from India; (b) nature of the nationalist 
leadership. Both these factors made a substantial 
contribution to the success of the Indonesian revo- 
lution. Whereas the first factor considerably helped 
in internationalising the issue of Indonesian inde- 
pendence (through the Asian Relations Conference 
in March-April 1947 and the Asian Conference on 
indonesia in January 1949, in New Delhi), the 
second went to establish the nationalist bona fides 
of the Soekarno-Hatta leadership (through their 
suppression of the revolt organised by the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party — PKI — in September- 
December 1948). 

Unfortunately, however, this was not the case 
with Vietnam. -Since Ho Chi Minh, the father of 
Vietnamese struggle against French colonialism in 
Indochina, proclaimed the independence of Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam on September 3, 1945, 
the Vietnamese. had to wage an unceasing struggle 
for thirty years for safeguarding independence and 
achieving unification of their country. Two factors 
which operated meaningfully in the context of 
Indonesia’s struggle were conspicuous by their 
absence. Neither India, for reasons of its own, 
could offer as much spontaneous support to the 
Vietnamese struggle as did to the Indonesians’, nor 
was the Vietnamese leadership having proven its 
‘anti-communist’ credibility. The Vietnamese openly 
joining hands with the Chinese and the Russians 
still more complicated the issue. Essentially a pro- 
blenr, of national freedom and independence came 
to be viewed in American and European capitals as 
one between communism and democracy. 

With the Soviet and Chinese support assured, the 
Vietnamese continued their struggle. The decisive 
victory registered by the Vietnamese forces at Dien 
Bien Phu in 1954, under the leadership of General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, boosted their morale. They had 
defeated French colonialism, backed up by the 
Americans, on the battlefield. However, what they 
had gained on the battlefield, they had to lose sub- 
sequently at the negotiating table. The Geneva 
Conference on Indochina in July 1954 did accept the 
independence and sovereignty of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos, but it also divided Vietnam, at least 
temporarily, into two states across the 17th ‘parallel. 
The Vietnamese dream of unification of their coun- 


fod 


try was thwarted by the machinations of the great 
powers which attended the Geneva Conference. The 
only redeeming factor was a provision in the Geneva 
Accords that in two years elections would be held in 
South Vietnam to ascertain the wishes of the 
people on uniting with North Vietnam. 

Fearing that in the case of an internationally 
supervised election, the Vietnamese in the south 
would, in substantial majority, vote for unification, 
the Americans sought to prevent it from being held. 
This implied the American refusal to see Vietnamese 


nationalism asserting itself. The Americans viewed 


it as the prospect of Chinese/ Vietnamese ideological 
influence spreading in South Vietnam. Thus they 
emphasised the “domino” theory, and being non- 
signatory to the Geneva Accords, sought to under- 
mine all its provisions including the holding of 
elections in South Vietnam in July 1956. It was all 
the more serious for the Vietnamese to see that it 
was under their allies’, the Chinese (and possibly 
also Soviets), pressure that the demand for post- 
poning the elections “indefinitely” was accepted. As 
American policy of evolving SEATO, including Thai- 
land and the Philippines, and of enormous military 
and economic support to bolster up a puppet regime 
led by President Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam, 
unfolded itself, the leaders in Hanoi saw the pros- 
pects of a long, drawn out struggle for freedom and 


unification. Since their effective resistance to Ameri- 


can military-political policies in Vietnam increas- 
ingly depended on their allies’ (Soviet Union and 
China) support, they viewed with serious apprehen- 
sions the prospect of Sino-Soviet schism growing. 

Keeping in view all these implications, the Viet- 
namese leadership chose to tread a very skilful, 
equi-proximate ideological stance towards both their 
allies. It is the exigencies of this policy that possi- 
bly explain the Vietnamese pro-Peking stance in the 
Sino-Indian border war in October-November 1962.. 
In order, however, to achieve their goal of complete 
independence and unification, the Vietnamese estab- 
lished the National Liberation front (NLF) of 
South Vietnam in December 1960. Through it, they 
sought to undermine American policies by mobilis- 
ing the Vietnamese masses and thereby undercutting 
the popularity of the Ngo Dinh Diem’s regime. 
Asthe popular disenchantment against the South 
Vietnamese grew, the NLF registered victories in 
“liberating? more and more areas in the country- 
side and established its administrative committees. 
The Viet Cong and its political arm, the NLF, re- 
mained undaunted by the massive induction of 
American armed forces and armaments and conti- 
nued their bitter struggle. Towards the later half of 
the sixties, it seemed that the Americans’ will to 
fight was declining and they showed hints of suing 
for peace. 

The nineteen-seventies began with hopeful signs 
of the anti-colonial and anti-imperialist struggle in 
Vietnam consummating. The bold Tet (Vietnamese 
New Year) offensive of January 31, 1968, as 
launched by NLF in South Vietnam, showed the 
total ineffectiveness of the American-backed Saigon 
regime. The almost total failure of the Saigon 
government to hold the line even in Saigon, the 
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growing rate of desertions in its army ranks and its 
declining morale demonstrated the utter futility of 
the American policy of “Vietnamisation” of the 
war. The forces of independence and unification 
were gaining added strength. Forced by its failures 
and by the growing public criticism at home, the 
United States felt impelled to sue for what President 
Nixon later described as “Peace with Honour”. 
Peace talks that began in May 1968 finally conclu- 
ded in the signing of the Agreement on Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam in Paris on 
January 27, 1973. The entire American effort since 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954 to keep Vietnam 
divided had clearly gone awry. 

In the course of these six years from May 1968 to 
January 1973, the war in Vietnam took a disastrous 
turn into what is described as the ‘‘second Indo- 
China War’’. Following the overthrow of the neut- 
ralist government of Prince Norodom Sihanouk and 
the assumption of power by General Lon Nol in 
Phnom Penh in April 1970, the Vietnamese. War 
was extended to Cambodia for the first time ina 
direct fashion. The South Vietnamese armies and 
the American forces jointly launched massive attacks 
on the Cambodian territory with the objective of 
destroying the Viet Cong sanctuaries and cutting off 
its supply lines along the legendary Ho Chi Minh 
trail. As it clearly showed the connivance of USA 
with the developments in Cambodia, the entire des- 
truction wrought in Cambodia since then could be 
traced back to the American machinations in Indo- 
china. 2 

In spite of the Paris Peace Agreement of January 
1973, however, the war in Indo-China continued un- 
abated causing untold miseries to the people. It 
took the Cambodians and Vietnamese about two- 
and-a-half years to defeat the mighty American 
forces and force their exit from Indochina. The 
year 1975, in this sense, proved a crucial year in the 
recent history of the entire Indochina region. The 
American-backed governments in Phnom Penh and 
Saigon crumbled and yielded ground to forces strug- 
gling for freedom and unity. The Khmer Rouge 
(led by Pol Pot) and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam took over power in 
Phnom Penh and Saigon on April 17, 1975, and 
April 30, 1975, respectively. Realising the limits of 
their power and the total irrelevance of their politi- 
cal/military policies in Indochina, the Americans, as 
it were, abandoned their proteges to their fate and 
retreated from Indochina in ignominious haste, 
leaving behind two billion dollars worth of arms, 
ammunition and equipment, including some war 
planes, to the victorlous Vietnamese. 

Thus 1975 marked the end of thirtv-year war 
waged. by the Vietnamese to achieve their independ- 
ence. The Vietnamese and Cambodians emerged 
victorious against the mighty American super-power. 

Since Vietnam was united into the present Social- 
ist Republic of Vietnam in July 1976, the foremost 
task before its leaders was social and economic re- 
construction. Through the war, the American in- 
tensive carpet-bombing had demolished factories, 
dykes, hospitals, schools and latd waste the entire 
agricultural lands. This required enormous capital 
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and technical know-how, and above all, peace in 
the neighbourhood. The principles of nonalign- 
ment and peaceful co-existence were considered to 
be the main basis on which peace could be ensured. 
But the hangover of the recent past seemed heavy 
on the minds of the three Communist states of 
Indochina. The intense nationalist Communist 
leaderships there looked suspiciously towards 
Thailand (contiguous to Laos and Kampuchea) and 
the Philippines to their south-east. These two 
countries, the members of ASEAN, still continued to 
allow American military bases in their territories. 
They had actively participated in the American war 
effort in Indochina. Flying from the Thai air bases 


and the Clark air base in the Philippines, the’ 


American B-52 bombers had, in their repeated, 
unending sorties, laid waste the entire Indochina 
region and killed thousands upon thousands of 
people. Both these ASEAN states still continued 
to be members of SEATO, an eight-member security 
organisation devised by the Americans in the early 
fifties in the heyday of Dullesian policies of ‘‘con- 
tainment” and “‘roll-back”’ of communism and of 
saving the South-East Asians for democracy. 

These and other members of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN), since its in- 
ception in August 1967, had their own policy per- 
ceptions of the developments in Indochina. A 
brief survey of the policies of these countries before 
the formation of ASEAN is in order here. 


OLLOWING the Second World War as these 

countries of South-East Asia emerged as indepen- 
dent politica] entities, the international environment 
was gripped with tension and the Cold War raged 
between the two suaper-powers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, leading two separate blocs of 
states. Obviously, the issue and nature of indepen- 
dence of the nations in the region was looked upon 
from the Cold War angle perspective. Simultaneous- 


ly, however, the policy of nonalignment as pro-- 


pounded by Jawaharlal Nehru as early as September 
1946 was catching up momentum. 

Indonesia alone, of all these countries, opted for 
an “independent and active” foreign policy similar 
to the policy of nonalignment. Various factors, 
such as its archipelagic geography, its geo-strategic 
situation, lying astride the Indian and the Pacific 
Oceans and between the Asian and Australian 
continents,.its bitter armed strugglé for freedom 
and independence from Dutch colonialism, the 
militant anti-coJonial and radical nationalist tone 
and temper of President Soekarno, the father of 
Indonesian nationalism and revolution, its aspira- 
tion for a regional power role based on its popula- 
tion (with about between 155 and ‘160 million people 
today, Indonesia is the largest in South-East Asia 
and the fifth largest in the world) and its enormous 
resource base, and finally, its urge to seek capital 
and technical know-how from the West in order to 


exploit its potential resources for the benefit of the : 


people, tended to propel Indonesia on the nonalign- 
ed course. 

The foreign policy of peace, freedom and regional 
and international co-operation for mutual benefit 
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prompted the Indonesian leaders to look with sym- 
pathy and support towards the still continuing 
Vietnamese struggle for freedom and unification. 


Like their own, they looked upon the -struggle in 


Vietnam as primarily and essentially a struggle for 
national freedom from European colonialism. 
Jakarta-Hanoi relations continued to grow apace 
and were still further consolidated during the Guided 
Democracy period. This was co-terminous with 
Indonesia’s growing relations with the Soviet Union, 
China and other Communist states of Eastern 
Europe and simultaneous deterioration in relations, 
first with the Dutch (on the question of restoration 
of West Irian) and the British (during the period of 
“Konfrontasi” with Malaysia, 1963-1965) and then 
with the United States. Towards the end of the era 
of Guided Democracy and egged on by the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party, President Soekarno led 
Indonesia into a closer embrace with China. Not 
to talk of nonaligned cduntries like India, even the 
Soviet Union went out of favour in Jakarta. The 
climax came in August 1965 when Soekarno 
announced Indonesia’s ‘“‘axis’’ with China, North 
Korea, Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and Prince . 
Norodom Sihanouk’s Cambodia. 

Indonesia had, in recent months, been echoing 
Chinese policy goals approximating to its own 
goals in the region. For instance, the joint state- 
ment issued during Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Subandrio’s visit to Peking (now Beijing) in 
January 1965, noted the two countries’ ‘‘common 
opinion”? on “the tense situation in South-East 
Asia’? and declared that the US imperialists’ expan- 
sion of the war of aggression in Indochina, and the 
British imperialists’ sending of military reinforce- 
ments to ‘Malaysia’ are aggressive activities carried 
out by the neo-colonialists and colonialists in this 
region in support of each other. (For the text of the 
joint statement, see Peking Review 8 (5), January 29, 
1965, p. 7). About a year and a half later, at a time 
when Soekarno was in the process of precipitous 
fall from power, he dwelt on the same theme in a 
speech on September 7, 1966. Inter alia, he stressed 
that the strategy for defeating imperialism was for 
China to strike a blow against the American troops 
in Vietnam from the North while Indonesia struck 
from the South (a reference ‘against the British). . 
(See New York Times, September 7, 1966). 

It is a moot question how Hanoi, caught in the 
tussle between China and the Soviet Union on the 
one hand and increasing American military involve- 
ment in Vietnam on the other, liked this kind of 
militant Indonesian support. This position, however, 
did not remain for long. The September/October 
1965 coup in Jakarta led to the decimation of the 
pro-Peking PKI, removal of Soekarno, imposition 
of army rule led by Genera] Soeharto, qualitative 
changes in domestic and foreign policies, and so on. 
As Indonesia joined ASEAN in August 1967, 
Soekarno’s “axis? policy was in a shambles, rela- 
tions with China had deteriorated to breaking point 
(relations were “frozen” in October 1967) and in 
the framework of new priorities, the postcoup 
Government of Indonesia had adopted in inward 
look and a low key foreign policy posture. 


Having become independent in August 1957, 
Malaya, a small multi-racial Malay state in the 
region (with a population almost one-tenth that of 
Indonesia) continued to thrive under the British 
security umbrella in the framework of the Anglo- 
Malayan Defence Agreement. The anti-Communist 
ruling elites in the country continued to look 
towards the Vietnamese developments from a 
British/American perspective. Although Malaysia 
(Malaya till September 1963) and Singapore (became 
independent after separation from Malaysia in August 
1965) joined the nonalignment movement in 1966-67, 
their foreign policies continued to reflect the 
American “domino” scare. As such they came to 
reap huge economic-commercial boom resulting 
from the war in Vietnam. 

Thailand and the Philippines, the two other states 
that joined ASEAN in 1967, became, in fact, the 
major beneficiaries of the Vietnam war boom. As 
members of SEATO, they provided the Americans 
with military bases on their territories, and, at 
stages, actively participated in the execution of the 
American war effort in Vietnam, and later in the 
entire region of Indochina. Being themselves anti- 
communist, they looked on themselves as “dominos” 
falling (without the American security umbrella) 
before the tide of communism rising from China 
and North Vietnam. So they did, what Americans 
wanted them to do, to help stabilise, through moral, 
diplomatic and even material support, the South 
Vietnamese, American-backed regime led by Ngo 
Dinh Diem. At that stage, having full belief in the 
American might, they ignored the serious implica- 
tions of their partisan behaviour in Indochina. This 
phenomenon can be explained as partly because of 
the historically weak nature of nationalism in these 
two countries and partly because of the ruling elites’ 
temptation for the flow of American capital there. 
They tended thus to seek assurances of security from 
the outside powers and, in the process, contributed 
to the heightening of tensions in the entire region. 


T»: earlier perceptions, by and large, continued to 

colour their views on the Vietnamese develop- 
ments after they joined to form ASEAN in August 
1967. There were, however, tremors being felt in all 
the ASEAN countries as thefUnited State entered into 
parleys with the Democratic Republic in Vietnam in 
May 1968. None at that stage could possibly fore- 
see what would be the terms of peace agreement 
between the two. The indications of a change in the 
US perception and policy in South-East Asia, and 
especially in Indochina, came, in President Nixon’s 
Guam speech, later known as Guam Doctrine on, 
July 25, 1969. This underlined American readiness 
to “keep our treaty commitments” in Asia (for 
instance, “with Thailand under SEATO”) and ex- 
pectation that the internal security and defence 
problems (“except for the threat of major power 
involving nuclear weapons”) would be handled by 
these states themselves. (See Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Richard Nixon, 
1971, p. 549). It was, if anything, a clear American 
hint to de-escalate its physical involvement in 
Vietnam and to withdraw its forces from there (the 
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number of American forces had, from 11,000 
advisers in 1962 reached a massive figure of 542,500 
in February 1969). Almost simultaneously had come 
the announcement by the British Labour Government 
(in 1968) to withdraw “‘east of Suez” by the end of 
1971. The American hint heightened the sense of 
insecurity in Thailand and the Philippines (the two 
SEATO allies), as did the British decision, Malaysia 
and Singapore (the two British allies) in the region. 

In all these four ASEAN countries the prospects 
of falling like a “domino” were revived. The ruling 
elites apprehended that in the wake of possibly 
imminent British/American withdrawal, some other 
great powers, such as the Soviet Union and China, 
might be tempted to fill the security vacuum and 
impose their hegemony in the area, also that a unit- 
ed communist Vietnam might be used to serve their 
regional interests. Indonesia, however, did not feel 
inclined to agree with this perception. 

At this stage, certain very significant develop- 
ments occurred at both the regional and the inter- 
national level. At the regional level, as Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk was away on a state visit to the 
Soviet Union (and later to China), Marshal Lon Nol 
hatched a conspiracy and overthrew Sihanouk’s 
government in April 1970. South Vietnamese and 
American forces invaded Cambodia with the avowed 
purpose of destroying the Viet Cong sanctuaries in- 
side Cambodian territory. The removal of Sihanouk, 
the major irritant in American and South Vietnamese 
eyes because of his refusal to take cognizance of the 
Viet Cong sanctuaries, and extension of the Viet- 
namese War to Cambodia, were clear indications 
of American collusion in developments in}; Cambodia. 

On the international plane reference to Nixon’s 
Guam Doctrine has already been made. In 1969 
itself, President Brezhnev of the Soviet Union 
announced his concept of Asian security. The March 
of the same year witnessed a clash of arms, first of 
its kind, between the Chinese and the Soviet armed 
forces across the Ussuri river. The Sino-American 
talks (being held at diplomatic level in Warsaw and 
elsewhere since the mid-sixties) showed signs of 
normalisation as US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger secretly visited Peking in July 1971. The 
ground been prepared by him, President Nixon 
visited China in February the next year, paving the 
way for rapprochement between the two countries. 

All these developments had serious implications 
for ASEAN as well as Indochina states. The “‘second 
Indochina War” involving Cambodia highlighted 
the possibility of a spill-over in Thailand, the front- 
line state in ASEAN, The changing configurations 
of global power balance with the new alignments in 
the big powers showed potential possibilities of both 
benign and malign impact on the South-East Asian 
states. While the military rulers in Thailand and the 
Filipino elites under President Marcos continued to 
repose confidence in the American security umbrella, 
Malaysians (and Singaporeans, independent since 
August 1965) showed signs of understanding the 
realities of the situation. Malaysia and Singapore 
had already become members of the Nonaligned 
movement as early as 1966. Impelled by the needs 
of his country’s future long-term security, Prime 
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Minister Tun Abdul Razak of Malaysia propounded 
the concept of neutralisation of South-East Asia. 
The Malaysian parleys with other ASEAN partners 
eventually led ASEAN to adopt the Malaysian 
scheme. In November 1971, the ASEAN five 
declared in Kuala Lumpur their decision to exert 
efforts “to make South-East Asia a Zone of Peace, 
Freedom and Neutrality”. 

It was a historic event in the region. The five 
ASEAN partners had, on their own, taken a foreign 
policy initiative for their own security. As articulated 
by the Malaysian leaders, especially Tun Ghazali 
Shafie (at present Foreign Minister of Malaysia), 
the concept of neutralisation primarily meant 
insulating the region from super and big power 
rivalry. As the security concerns of the ASEAN 
countries had basically an internal dimension rather 
than an external orientation, the big-power politico- 
military rivalry only tended to exacerbate the 
` regional tensions serving the big powers’ interests. 
The policy of alliances, permitting use of their 
territories for military activities by the powers 
external to the region, and attaching their security 
to the apron-strings of these powers must go. The 
super and big powers should give guarantees of non- 
involvement in the internal affairs of these states. 
On their part, these states should give guarantees of 
non-involvement in the super and big powers’ 
disputes. They should also pledge to protect the 
legitimate interests of all these powers and not do 
anything detrimental to the interests of any of them. 
The guarantees were to be sought from the two 
super-powers and all the great powers including 
‘China and Japan. 

The concept of neutralisation had (and has) 
enormous possibilities of regional peace, peaceful 
coexistence and progress, but only if the super and 
great powers agreed to it. In view of the conflicting 
interests of these powers, the idea was ab initio a 
non-starter. The split of opinion within ASEAN, 
resulting from their own divergent threat percep- 
tions, made it all the more so. That is why, it came 
to be emphasised only as a long-term goal. 

Today South-East Asia is in a situation best 
suited to the goals of maintaining independence and 
promoting peace and progress. This is evident from 
the very limited super and great power involvement 
in the region. None of external powers has any 
military forces based on any country’s territory 
except the Philippines. The military alliances of the 
Nineteen-fifties exist only in intangible shadows. 
SEATO and the Anglo-Malayan Defence Agreement 
(replaced later by the Five-Power Defence Agree- 
ment between UK, Malaysia, Singapore, Australia 
and New Zealand, 1971) are already actually wound 
up. In the framework of their Asia/Pacific strategy, 
the Americans continue to have their Clark air base 
and the Subic Bay naval base in the Philippines, but 
this is on a “rental” basis, ensuring Filipine 
sovereignty over them. Although the United States 
continues to have a security treaty with the Philip- 
pines, it is in no mood to involve its military forces 
in any situation of conflict in the region. 

The United States has also in recent years tended 
to emphasize economic and commercial relations, 
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rather than political/military relations. Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand continue to feel cosy 
under the US security umbrella. Their presence in 
the region has grown, but it is at present essentially 
of an economic nature (especially of the Japanese). 
At least for the short run, keeping in view the bitter 
memories of the Second World War, the Japanese 
do not seem to have any political military role in 
South-East Asia. The Japanese have already had 
bypassed, by the late seventies, the Americans in 
total investments there. What would happen if 
regional nationalism assumes threatening dimensions 
either to their enormously growing investments or 
to the regional straits (especially the Malacca 
Straits), the vital lifelines of their economy and 
industry, is a serious question mark on the future 
Japanese politico-military role. 

The Soviet Union seems contented with the gains 
achieved through its support to the Vietnamese 


struggle for independence and unity. Although the: 


Soviets have a Treaty of Friendship and Co-opera- 
tion with the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, and 
Vietnam has also joined COMECON (Soviet East 
European allies’ Council for Mutual Economic Co- 
operation), and reportedly permitted to the Soviet 
naval forces the use of Cam Ranh Bay base facili- 
ties, yet the Soviet Union perhaps does recognise 
the limits beyond which Vietnamese nationalism 
cannot be exploited to serve its (Soviet) own global 
interests. The Chinese and Western media portrayal 
of Vietnam as a “Soviet surrogate” in the region has 
already done harm to both the Soviet and Viet- 
namese images in South-East Asia. Soviet support 
to Vietnamese objectives in Indochina (demons- 
trated during Vietnamese action in Kampuchea and 
replacing pro-Peking regime led by Pol Pot bya 
pro-Vietnamese regime in Phnom Penh led by Heng 
Samrin, in early January 1979, and during China’s 
invasion of Vietnam in February 1979), is also well 
noted and appreciated in Hanoi. 

Of all the super and great powers, China alone 
seemed to be ina belligerent mood. China’s inva- 
sion of Vietnam (euphemistically described by them 
as “punitive action”) in February 1979, its conti- 
nued support to the barbarous Khmer Rouge 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea led by Pol 
Pot-Ieng Sary-Khieu Samphan clique, its con- 
tinued use of Thailand as a conduit for supply of 
arms and training to Khmer Rouge guerrillas along 
the border between Thailand and Cambodia, and so 
on, are clear indications of it. China has assured 
Thailand of its support in the event of an attack, 
has adopted a policy of “bleeding Vietnam white”, 
and continues to diplomatically support ASEAN’s 
effort to maintain a seat, in both the United Nations 
and the Nonaligned Movement, for the ASEAN- 
contrived coalition government of Cambodia (com- 
posed of the three anti-Vietnamese factions includ- 
ing the pro-China Khmer Rouge, the Kampuchean 
People’s National Liberation Front led by former 
Prime Minister Son Sonn and Maulinaka faction 
led by the neutralist Prince Norodom Sihanouk): 
Beyond this, however, China is not ready to take 
any other initiative in the region. After it got a 
bloody nose in the course of its “punitive action” 


against Vietnam in February 1979, China has been 
in a chastened mood, although it continues to have 
enormous potential for destabilizing the situation in 
the region. In recant years China has also been 
putting major emphasis on the “‘four moderniza- 
tions”? programme. 

The present behaviour of the super and great 
powers as examined above provides valuable oppor- 
tunities to the South-East Asian states for sorting 
out their own problems. Now letus see how the 
ASEAN and Indochina states are looking at the 
developments in the region. For the ASEAN states 
China continues to be a long-term threat and the 
emergence of a strong and united Vietnam is a wel- 
come development. Among them, however, Thailand 
looks towards Vietnam, backed by the Soviet Union, 
as the major short- term threat.’ Singapore gives 
vociferous support to the Thai views in this connec- 
tion. With Cambodia and Laos having fallen under 
the influence of Vietnam (resulting in the loss of a 
buffer between Thailand and Vietnam) and with the 
Vietnamese armies stationed in Kampuchea (since 
the replacement of the Pol Pot regime by the Heng 
Samrin regime) facing the Thai armies along its 
borders, Thais’ heightened concerns about their 
security can be well understood. Feeling that 
American security guarantee may not be that useful 
in the event of a conventional war, the Thai military 
rulers have sought a new security/insurance policy 
from a nearby great power, China. 

Apprehensive of a break-up in ASEAN as also 
of creating a compulsive circumstance under which 
Thailand gets into a closer embrace with China, the 
other ASEAN countries have simply gone along 
with this Thai perception. China’s readiness to offer 
support to Thailand in the event of aggression and 
America’s gesture of welcome to this sort of arrange- 
ment has still further increased their apprehensions 
about China. Indonesia is not enamoured of the 
Khmer Rouge-dominated (and only nominally head 
by Sihanouk) coalition government of Democratic 
Kampuchea. In March 1980 Indonesia and Mala- 
ysia had jointly come out with a new initiative for a 
political solution of the problem of Kampuchea 
with distinct possibility of acceptance by all parties 
including Vietnam. At a summit meeting held at 
Kuantan, the Indonesian President and the Mala- 
ysian Prime Minister declared their opposition to 
both Chinese and Soviet interference in South-East 
Asia and offered Vietnam an assurance of sympathy 
and support once it cut itself loose from the Soviet 
Union. Definitely a new approach, it failed to 
materialise partly because of ASEAN diplomacy for 
a continued UN anda Nonaligned seat for Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea and partly because of the Viet- 
namese intrusion into Thailand in the middle of 
June 1980. The Kuantan initiative was virtually 
killed a year later when the ASEAN insistence on 
internationalising the issue of Kampuchea led to the 
holding of an international conference in New York 
in July 1981. Since it sought to put increasing 
international pressure on Vietnam (and the Soviet 
Union) for a political solution acceptable to it, 
it still more hardened the Vietnamese attitude. Thus 
the problem of Kampuchea remains unresolved and 
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the ASEAN approach seems to have still further 
complicated it. 

Today the one major potent source of tension in 
ASEAN-Indochina relations is the problem of 
Kampuchea. It was being rendered still more com- 
plex by the divergent perceptions of the regional 
states as well as the divergent interests of the super 
and great powers. Although the problem has be- 
come highly intractable, it is not beyond a reason- 
able solution acceptable to all. In this connection 
the author of this paper is tempted to make a few 
tentative suggestions. First let us look at the super 
and great power present attitudes and interests in 
the region. These seem to be primarily economic 
and commercial. Besides agreeing to perform their 
part of the obligations arising from the concept of 
neutralisation (discussed above), if both the ASEAN 
and Indochina group of states agree to allow free 
passage (of course to be administered and regulated 
by the littoral states) to the external powers’ ships 
through the regional straits, this would be to some 
extent insulate them from evil effects of the big- 
power rivalry. As regards interaction among them- 
selves, it should be based on the well-recognised 
principles of sovereign equality, non-agegression, non- 
interference in internal affairs, peaceful co-existence 
and co-operation for mutual benefit. The tendency 
to depend on outside powers for security should 
be reduced. Solution of regional problems should 
be sought either bilaterally or between two groups 
of states. Now the specific problem of Kampuchea. 

Realising that they have a major stake in a strong 
and united Vietnam, ASEAN should take initiative 
for negotiations with that country. The basis should 
be their readiness to recognise the realities on the 
ground in Kampuchea and to guarantee non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the Indochina 
states. Thailand, among them, should forget about 
the desirability of a buffer between itself and its 
traditional adversary, Vietnam, something that is no 
more there. Reciprocally, the three Indochina states 
should offer guarantees of non-intervention in Thai- 
land and other ASEAN states. The three communist 
states of Vietnam, Kampuchea and Laos should 
abandon the idea of exporting revolution and sup- 
porting local communist groups in ASEAN states. 
In this connection, the present borders between them 
and Thailand should be accepted and disputes, if 
any (there are many left over by history), should be 
resolved through mutual negotiations/arbitration, 
etc. Vietnam should withdraw its armed forces from 
Kampuchea and permit the people there to have a 
government of their own choice through elections 
arranged under an agency acceptable to both 
ASEAN and the Indochina states. And finally, 
ASEAN should agree to expand association to cover 
whole of the region including Burma as well. 

Although, in view of the divergent perceptions of 
the regional states and the conflicting interests of 
the super and big powers, these suggestions might 
look totally unrealistic and, at best, utopian, yet the 
opportunities for realising these, today seem to be 
available. It only requires the political will to do 
so. Will the ASEAN and [ndochina states rise equal 
to the occasion? Time alone will tell. 
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Manikuntala Sen: Sediner 
Katha (Nabapatra Prakasan, 
Calcutta, 1983, p 309. Price: 
:Rs 40). 





ANIKUNTALA SEN’S memoirs 

Sediner Katha in Bengali has 
been written after a gap of twenty 
years of her self-exile from the 
mainstream of politics. She 
removed herself from active poli- 
tics, not because of her lack of 
faith in Marxist philosophy, but 
because she felt that the Com- 
munist Party of India not only 
broke into two units, but also 
broke away from the people. 

‘Yet it had been a totally diffe- 
rent picture when she had joined 
the Party as a young cadre for 
the first time. Her initial urge to 
serve the country, was born in 
the atmosphere of her home town 
Barisal, now in Bangladesh. On 
one side there was the terrorist 
movement, on the other 
Mahatma Gandhi’s call to 
women to fight for the freedom 
of the country. The third and the 
strongest pull was that of 
Marxism, with the promise of 
socialism. 

Manikuntala Sen wanted to do 
something concrete, and she and 
her compatriots were looking for 
the right leadership. They were 
like the six characters in search 
of a playwright. Eventually they 
succeeded in tracking down the 
right people, CPI leaders — and 
so a shy, withdrawn, god-fearing 
girl gradually learnt to find her 
way through to the people and 
their problems. 

After the first lessons on the 
student front, she moved onto 
organise women, to fight for their 
rights and to make them aware 
of a better world that couid be 
built. Later, this became the 
main area of her work. She was 
sent to the villages to break into 
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‘people could meet. A 


the sanctuary of the illiterate, 
tradition-bound housewives. She 
saw with her own eyes the priva- 
tion as also the spirit of the 
peasant and worker families. She 
looked upon their problems from 
a woman’s point of view, and 
could build up a rapport with 
them, chatting over a share of 
the meagre meal of dal and rice 
or munching a huge basketful of 
puffed rice a la the custom ina 
Bengal village. 

The outbreak of the Second 
World war brought a lot of 
change in the political standpoint 
of CPI. From the initial anti-war 
stand, the Communists changed 
their slogan to ‘People’s War’, 
after the Soviet Union was 
attacked by Hitler. Manikuntala 
Sen dwells at length on how they 
had to fight their own confusion, 
the hostility of the Congress 
workers and the opposition of 
the people, who were further 
antagonised because of the CPI’s 
stand towards Subhas Bose. In 
this context she feels, and rightly 
so, that some of the political 
formulations of that period were 
not fully justified. She only 
restates a doubt which had 
disturbed her in those days. The 
main brunt of breaking through 
the isolation thus created, natu- 
rally fell on the party workers. 

But as the news of the atroci- 
ties of Hitler poured in, and in 
face of the brave resistance of the 
Soviet people, the number of 
sympathisers grew in support of 
the anti-fascist campaign of CPI. 
Then emerged a common plat- 
form, where all the right-thinking 
large 
number of progressive writers, 
journalists and intellectuals 
joined hands with the students, 
women and workers in their 
denunciation of Fascism. 

During the man-made famine 
of 1943, the call of the Party was 
— Save the famine-afflicted 
people, women and children; 
Launch a movement against the 
blackmarketers: Force the 
Government to provide food to 
the starving. 

In response, the women’s orga- 
nisations came forward. They 
grew in number and volume, for 
women from all walks of life, 
including the upper classes, indi- 
viduals 


belonging to different. 


parties, even the leading members 
of the Congress like Sarojini 
Naidu, gave active support and 
help to the CPI’s cali for alleviat- 
ing the distressed. . 

In the process of politicalisa- 
tion, there emerged innumerable 
women of a heroic mould in 
different sections of society. 
Manikuntala singles out a few 
such characters. One of the out- 
standing characters was Mano- 
rama Mashima of Barisal, who 
started her political life with the 
struggle against the partition of 
Bengal in 1905, and became a 
Communist worker in later life. 

Manikuntala Sen’s own perso- 
nal life was so much integrated 
with her political life, that going 
through her book, one could feel 
her character being moulded by 
her work, her day-to-day inter- 
action with the common people, 
particularly women, whom she 
understood far better than any 
hardened male political leader, 
By her own admission, she was 
no speaker to begin with, but 
developed into a remarkable one. 
Those who had the opportunity 
of attending her election meet- 
ings, can still recall her melodious 
voice echoing with reason and 
sensitivity, passion and logic. 

She has a delightful style of 
narration, and a habit of high- 
lighting an incident with small, 
insignificant details. A strong 
sense of humour colours her des- 
cription of her first confrontation 
with urban life. With a few strokes 
she is able to create a mood or 
put life into a character. Although 
she moves in time and space, she 
is able to bring out vividly the 
struggle of the Communists to 
build the Party in Bengal. She 
shows how deeply that struggle 
was involved with the people, 
their needs and aspirations. She 
recalls the glorious heritage that 
imposes a lesson for Communists 
today. This to me is the greatest 
contribution of Sediner Katha. 
One appreciates her deep dis- 
appointment and hurt when she 
withdrew herself from her Party. 
For her, leaving the Party was 
like a living death. But she lives 
in hopes for the future, when 
women will be able to earn their 
rights in every sphere of their 
lives, in a socialist India of 
tomorrow. O 
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OBSERVER 


HE current State visit of the 

Chinese President to Pakistan 
—- the first undertaken by him 
after taking over the reins of office 
- —can be taken as an appropriate 
occasion for an overview of Sino- 
Pakistani relations. It may not 
be without significance that on 
the eve of the Chinese President’s 
visit to Pakistan, General Zia 
undertook a major shake-up of 
his junta, the first since he took 
over power nearly seven years ago. 

Last year, during his visit to 
Pakistan the Chinese Foreign 
Minister Wu Xueqian said at one 
of-his press conferences: “Jn case 
of aggression against Pakistan 
and the resultant hostilities the 
Government and the people of 
China will undoubtedly side with 
Pakistan.” 

This. provides an iadication of 
the progress registered by the 
two governments in military and 
political cooperation, Naturally 
such cooperation —a variant of 
politico-military alliance—could 
be directed against any of the 
three countries — India, Afghanis- 
tan and Iran. . 

President Zia has himself ac- 
knowledged that Peking’s military 
aid in the fourteen years, 1966- 
1980 amounted to over $ 2 billion, 
thus exceeding the total volume 
of economic aid granted to Pakis- 
tan in twenty-five years, 1955- 
1980, ‘which reached a mere $ 
370 million. 

The Chinese have helped 
Pakistan building 20 industrial 
and other projects. They are 
mainly defence-oriented with 
heavy strategic overtones from 
bases and depots to routes of 
communication. A large assem- 
bly and repair plant has been set 
up at Kamla, which is to service 
the Chinese-made combat planes. 
The Chinese assistance has come 
to Pakistan also in the shape of. 
plants to manufacture and re- 
pair tanks and to make small 
arms, ammunition etc. The 
Karakoram Highway that links 
Sinkiang with Pakistan, as well as 
the reconstructed. Karachi sea- 
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port have considerable strategic 
significance. . 

There are press reports about 
a number of military camps set 
up with Chinese help in the Gil- 
git and Skardu regions. Last 
summer ateam of Chinese mili- 


. tary experts visited Pakistan. The 


talks they held with the senior 
officials of Pakistan’s Defence 
Ministry is widely believed to 
have led to an agreement on the 
construction with Chinese help 
of two bases to be used by the 
Pakistani army. One of them is 
to be set up in the Gilgit region; 
the other near Karachi. China 
is reported also to be assisting 
Pakistan in the construction of an 
underground air base at Kahuta. 

As for military purchases, 
Pakistan has emerged as Peking’s 
traditional’ customer. China 
supplies it with tanks, armoured 
personnel carriers, aircraft, artil- 
lery, small arms, and ammuni- 
tion. These constitute a consider- 
able portion of the total volume 
of trade between China and 
Pakistan. In the first half of 1983 
these purchases amounted to $ 165 
million, which is a 15-per cent 
increase as compared with the 
same period in 1982. 

There is world-wide spotlight 
on Sino-Pak cooperation in the 
field of development of nuclear 
weaponary. In 1982 the US 
Administration, friendly to both 
Pakistan and China, virtually 
confirmed that the Chinese were 
helping Pakistan in creating its 
nuclear potential. This was also 
mentioned by a State Department 
official in April 1983. According 
to information in US hands, Pakis- 
tan received Chinese aid in the 
field of nuclear energy, which is 
to be used essentially for military 
purposes. There are indications 
that in exchange for access to the 
US know-how in the field of 
conventional weapons that Pakis- 
tan had received from US, Peking 
supplied Pakistan with the blue- 
print of a nuclear reprocessing 
plant as well as with heavy 
water. 
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China has consistently refused 
to sign NPT. This also cnables 
it tó conceal the testing of the 
Pakistani nuclear weapons on the 
Chinese territory. Last year there 
were reports about the testing of 
the Pak nuclear device on the 
Chinese nuclear proving ground 
in Sinkiang. - 

Piercing together isolated 
reports in the world press one 
can hazard the estimate that in 
addition to its store of nuclear 
raw materigis sufficient to manu- 
facture annually four to five 
nuclear bombs, Islamabad 
possesses a corresponding number 
of vehicles -- the Chinese-made 
missiles supplied to the Pakistani 
army in accordance with an 
agreement on cooperation in the 
nuclear field, concluded soon afier 
the 1982 visit of Chinese Prime 
Minister Zhao Ziyang to Paki- 
stan. There were also reports 
that during the talks Zia and 
Zhao reached agreement on 
future testing of Pakistani nuclear 
weapons on Chinese territory. 
It is worth noting that the Chief 
of General Staff of PLA, Gencral 
Yang Dezhi has emphasised that 
“the military industrial ties” 
constitutes the most important 
factor in strengthening Sino-Pak 
relationship in the near future. 

Pakistan has long become the 
main .transhipment base for 
weapons supplied to Afghan 
rebel forces by a number of 
countries, among whom US and 
China come first. Chincse arms 
and ammunition are believed to 
be delivered to Pakistan via 
Karakoram Highway and Karachi 
port. What China supplies to the 
Afghan rebels through Pakistan 
include 75 mm and 82 mm recoi- 
less guns, automatic weapons, 
anti-aircraft guns, mines, ete. 
Chinese instructors, particularly 
subversion specialists, are report- 
ed to bein Afghan rebel camps 
near Quetta, Chitral and Dir on 
Pakistani territory, where armed 
bands are trained to be smuggled 
later into Afhganistan. 

Despite this convergence of 
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Chinese and Pakistani activities 
with regard to helping Afghan 
rebels, one cannot help noticing 
certain differences in the Chinese 
and Pakistani approaches to the 
Afghan problem. While the Pak 
Government is interested in 
China providing Afghan rebels 
with material and military aid, 
it is at the same time, concerned 
at keeping under its own control 
the relations of the Afghan rebel 
leaders with third countries. The 
Zia regime seems to fear that the 
Afghan rebels, backed by exter- 
nal forces including China, might 
_ get involved in unforeseen actions 
‘which could damage Pakistan’s 


NAM 
(Contd. from page 5) 


mal meeting no joint statement 


was issued: in fact none was. 


planned. Though some news- 
papers, within and outside ‘India 
have taken a negative view of the 
New York meetings, those who 
participated in them expressed 
great satisfaction. The presence 
of leaders like President Mitter- 
rand and Prime Minister Trudeau 
was bound to break some ice. 
Perhaps the most significant con- 
sequence of these meetings was 
that the participants agreed that 
there was a need to restructure 
international financial institutions 
and that they- decided to work 
towards achieving this objective. 
Even the sedate ‘New York Times 
reported that there was a breath 
of fresh air in Mrs Gandhi’s 
approach towards global pro- 
blems. As she said, in the begin- 
ning of the meetings in New 
York: “We do not expect specta- 
cular results, we seek a dialogue, 
a ptobing of the obstgcles and 
a meeting of minds at the highest 
political level so that humanity 
can have the life it is entitled to: 
free from indignity, dishonour, 
tension or fear —a purposeful 
and creative life.” There was a 
general agreement that the 
dialogue and the probing: was 
there and that it was purposeful 
and to the advantage of the non- 
aligned. The issues were not only 
discussed in general terms but 


specific problems such as IDA - 


_ funding, fulfilment of ODA 
targets, the North-South dialogue 
and launching of global. negotia- 
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long-term interésts and threaten 
its security. The Chinese efforts, 
on the other hand, are aimed at 
raising the contacts of the Afghan 
leadership ip exile to the level of 
inter-governmental relations. 
Thus, before and during the 
session of the Organisation of the 
Islamic Countries (OIC) held in 
Dacca in December 1983, the 
Chinese officials, while talking 
with: Bangladesh officials, were 
trying to sell the idea that the 
member-states of OIC. should 
extend VIP status to the visiting 
Afghan rebel leaders. 

Peking’s direct support of anti- 
government forces in Afghanistan 





tions, the reform of the inter- 
national and monetary and 
financial institutions, programmes 
of immediate measures and the 
international conference on 
money and finance, questions of 
international liquidity by creation 
of more SDKs were also taken up 
for review. . 

The chairperson of tbe NAM 
during her stay in New York also 
addressed the UN General 
Assembly and conveyed the mes- 
sage of nonalignment in clear 


‘and categorical terms. Because of 


her size, her socio-economic deve- 
lopment, her progress in the 
fields of science and technology, 
her stable and democratic politi- 
cal system and her consistent 
policies since her indeperidence, 
India’s chairmanship of the NAM 


has acquired new meaning and ` 


greater prestige. It is felt that 
Mrs Gandhi’s conduct has given 
new idiom and style to the move- 
ment. In spite of domestic prob- 
lems and difficulties, which are 
being created in her neighbour-* 
hood, India’s voice as chairperson 
is fearless and unmistakable. 
During the past one year a 
variety of meetings -have been 
held under the auspices of the 
nonaligned movement to imple- 
ment the Action Programme 
approved by the summit. On 
Grenada and Nicaragua, on 
Palestine and South Africa and 
on West Asia, India has been 
active. It is a matter of great 


‘happiness to the NAM that after 
‘several years of war and negotia- 


tions Namibia’s Independence 
seems now a real possibility. The 
South Africans are finding it 


Ed 
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as’ well as its efforts at inter- 


nationalising the Afghan internal 
conflict should be viewed in the 
context of the Chinese-Soviet 
relations. As is known, Peking is 
raising the Afghan problem as 
one of the three items that are 
coming in the way of normalisa- 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations at 
the governmental level. This is 
an obvious propaganda gimmick 
on the part of China in its bar- 
gaining, with Moscow, since it is 
Peking with its sustained help to 
Afghan rebel forces, it is itself: 


' Keeping .up the very issue for 


which it is throwing the blame on 
the Soviet side. Q f 





more and more difficult-to flout 
world public opinion in the crea- 
tion of which NAM played a 
critical role. On the other hand 
the NAM has not been able to 
do much in the Iran-Iraq war. 
One year’s time in thelife of 
a revolutionary movement, such 
as NAM, which seeks to evolve a 
new international order based on 
justice and peace, is too brief. 
As chairperson India’s contribu- 
tion should be judged essentially 
in terms of generating and pro- 
moting during the short time 
right kinds of ideas which ensure 
national independence and free- 
dom of the new states in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, most 
of whom are economically poor, 
politically instable and militarily 
of no consequence. Their tasks 
are uphill. One year after the 
summit, the movement is in a 
better shape in spite of many 
difficulties. The nonaligned need 
moral help, political support and 
economic assistance to transform 
themselves into viable states. The 
‘objectives of the NAM are there 
to keep them on the right path. 
India’s chairmanship of the 
movement is attempting to 
quicken the pace towards changes 
in the right direction with the 
faith that ideas and movements 
can be obstructed but not stop- 
ped, (J . 





To Readers 


Our regular feature Women’s 
World has been held -over this 
week due to lack of space. 
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India and Indochina: Perspectives of Cooperation - 


A Seminar on India-Indochina: Perspectives of Cooperation, was 

held on March 1-2, 1984,.at the India International Centre, 
New Delhi, under the auspices of the Indian Centre for Studies 
on Indochina, Delhi, and the Centre for Research in Rural and 
Industrial Development, Chandigarh. The Seminar was attended 
by Soubanh Srithirth, Vice Foreign Minister of Laos; Vovan 
Sungh, Assistant Foreign Minister of Vietnam, and Kang Keng, 
Director for International Economie Cooperation from Kampu- 
chea, besides the Ambassadors of the three countries and their 
colleagues. Prominent among Indian. participants included 
K. Natwar Singh, B.D. Arora, Shanti Swarup, Vishal Singh, 
P.N. Haksar, J.S. Teja, P.N. Nazareth, D.D. Narula, Rashpal 
Malhotra, Rais Ahmad, P.C. Joshi, Inder Malhotra, A.N. 
Khusro, Surendra Chopra, A.K. Damodaran, K. Subrahmaniam, 
K.P. Mishra, Kapila Vatsayan, Abid Hussain, Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty, Pushpesh Pant, R.K. Mishra, Aruna Asaf Ali, 
Cecil Victor, V.D. Chopra, Manmohini Kaul, Ritu Sharma, 
Ravindra Kumar, V.P. Dutt, K.R. Narayanan, S.K. Bhutani, 
Sttanshu Das, Nikhil Chakravartty, S.S. Bhattacharya, Rama 
Rao, SR. Sudhamani, T.P. Bhatt, Subrata Banerjee and. 
T.N. Kaul. 

The Seminar reviewed the deteriorating world situation and 
emphasised the need to struggle for peace and nuclear disarma- 
ment to save the world from self-destruction. 

The Seminar considered the past historical, cultural and 
traditional ties between India and the three countries of Indo- 
china. It also discussed the current state of their relations, 
particularly in the strategic perspective, their economic poten- 
tials, political currents and cross-currents between Indochina 
and the ASEAN, and the cultural, scientific and technological 
cooperation between India and Indochina. : 


The Seminar was held in a. friendly atmosphere and discussions ° 


took place in a spirit of frank exchange of views. The discussions 
lasted through sin sessions on two full days. The following 
conclusions were unanimously agreed to by both the sides. 


1. India and the three countries of Indochina have com- 
mon interests in various fields. They have mutuality of 
interest and almost identical approdch to the problems of 
peace, security and development in this region in particular, 
and the world in general. India and the three countries of 
Indochina — Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea — as well as the 
countries, of South and Southeast Asia have been victims of 
colonial domination and imperialist aggression in the past and 
still suffering from their after effects. However, India and 
the countries of Indochina have revived their old ties and 
are trying to reinforce them, since they threw off the yoke of 
imperialism and hegemonism and became independent. There 
is no conflict of interest between India and the three countries 
of Indochina but a lot that is common betweem them in the 
problems they are facing and the goals they wish to achieVe. 
They belong to the nonaligned movement and stand for peace 
and peaceful settlement of international disputes, relaxation 
of international tensions, and the right of every sovereign 
independent country to shape its own destiny in accordance 
with its own genious, without interference from outside. 
They believe in international cooperation, particularly South- 
South cooperation, which needs to be further strengthened 
between them. They are facing similar challenges and threats 
to their freedom, independence and security and their 
assessment of these threats is identical or very close. 

2. India greatly appreciates the heroic struggle of the 
people of Indochina for achieving and maintaining their 
freedom and independence. The three countries of Indochina 
highly value the role of India as a founder of the nonaligned 
movement, as Chairperson of NAM and the efforts made by 
India in strengthening peace and relaxing international ten- 
sions in Southeast Asia in particular, and the world in general, 
as well as in the promotion of South-South cooperation. 

3. Both sides agreed about the need for members of 
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ASEAN and the three Indochina states to resolve their mis- 
understandings and come closer to one another in mecting 
their commonthreats, challenges and problems. India could 
play an important role in bringing about a dialogue and an 
understanding between these two groups of counirics. 

4. Kampuchea: The carly recognition of the Heng Samrin 
Government of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea by 
India has been greatly appreciated and hope was expressed 
that the members of ASEAN and other nonaligned countries 
would follow India’s example in this regard. The Kampuchcean 
Government has been in power longer than the hated Pol 
Pot regime and has introduced a constitution, an elected 
parliament, an independent judiciary and an elected govern- 
ment which is stable and has introduced a number of reforms 
in the interest of the people. The interference by outside powers 
to support the Pol Pot remnants clique are bound to fail. The 
genocidal massacre of 3 million people of Kampuchea and 
the destruction-of agriculture, industry, communication, 
transport, medical, educational and other institutions by the 
Pol Pot clique has made the task of reconstruction more 
urgent and necessary than ever before. It is therefore the 
duty ofall peace loving countries to help the government 
and the people of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea to 
reconstruct their economy, improve their agriculture and 
other areas of development as fast as possible. The represen- 
tatives of Kampuchea expressed their gratitude for the help 
India has already given and expressed the hope that this 
help would be further increased in order to accelerate the 
pace of reconstruction and development in Kampuchea, 
especially in agriculture, animal husbandry, transport and 
communications. 

5. Laos: Laos has also suffered from imperialist and colo- 
nial domination and is urgently in need of help in developing 
its agriculture, animal husbandry, hydro-electric power, min- 
ing, and timber industry. The Government of India have 
already initiated some measures to help Laos in these fields 
but much more remains to be done. 

6. Vietnam: Vietnam, though little more developed than 
Laos and Kampuchea, by and large, is also among the least 
developed countries in the world. It greatly appreciated the 
support that India had given to Vietnam during its struggle for 
independence and technical and cconomic assistance particu- 
larly in the following areas: agriculture and animal husbandry. 
tropical agriculture, forestry, exploration and exploitation of 
minerals, informatics, electronics and training in the ficld of 
sports, scientific and internationally sponsored programmes, 
technical know-how and light industry, non-ferrous metals, 
irrigation and nuclear energy, etc. Some progress had been 
already made with the help of India and other friendly coun- 
tries but much more could be done in the above-mentioned 
field. It was also desirable to identify new areas of coopera- 
tion between the three Indochina states on the one side and 
India on the other. 

7. The Seminar was firmly of the view that close and ever 
expanding and multilevel cooperation between India and the 
Indochina states will provide a firm basis for peace, stability 
and development of Southeast Asian region as a whole. It 
was however. necessary, in the present stage of development 
and the great damage that has been caused during the struggle 
for independence of Indoghina, not to consider cooperation 
on a commercial basis but rather as an investment in the 
peace, security and development of Indochina in particular, 
and Southest Asia in general. A new approach was therefore 
called for to consider urgent measures to step up the cooper- 
ation between India and Indochina in the various fields con- 
sidered desirable and suitable for both sides. 

8. In the field of cultural cooperation, exchange of students, 
scholars, and experts was important. The exchange of sports- 
men, cultural troopes, musicians, dancers, films, TV docu- 
mentaries, etc. was emphasised by both sides. It would 
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however be necessary in the beginning for India to finance 
such exchanges as the three countries of Indochina had limit- 
ed resources. The long-term useful effects of such exchanges 
could not be ignored and urgent steps through mutual discus- 
sions were called for. 

9. The need to preserve the monuments of Angkor Wat 
which is one of the greatest cultural heritages of mankind, 
was stressed. It was suggested that since UNESCO was not 
in a position to undertake such a project at present, India 
should take the initiative and issue a world-wide appeal for 
funds, etc. to preserve and protect a cultural heritage of man- 
kind at Angkor Wat. f ; 

10. The delegates from Indochina expressed their gratitude 
for and. appreciation of the steps already taken by the 
Government of India under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi to give political support to Kampuchea, Laos 


Punjab : Shining Initiative 

( from page 9) 
The news given out by the police 
about a half-an-hour exchange of 
firing was exaggerated. The police 
officers, however, concede that 
but for the initiative and bravery 
of the people, the killers would all 
have escaped.. This initiative and 
bravery of the people should be 
followed by people elsewhere. 
The chase had been started before. 
by the youngmen entirely on 
their own without any guidance, 
from any leader as, none hap- 
pened to be at the site. 

Work of CPI in Chheharta of 
course was an important factor 
which contributed to the way the 
people acted after the killers had 
attacked. A massive rally had 
been held on February 17 attend- 
ed by Hindus and Sikhs from 
Chheharta as well as by people 


Budget: A Colourless Exercise (from page 10) 


confidence and low understanding of the problem 
and its character by the Finance Minister is only too 
evident. 

Five, the Finance Minister has announced that in 
the case of non-MRTP companies, convertibility 
clause will not be stipulated where the holdings of 
equity by all financial institutions in such a company 
exceeds 26 per cent. In the case of MRTP com- 
panies/large houses, however, the existing limit of 40 
per cent will continue. So, the Minister believes that 
public sector financial institutions should have softer 
approach for the-big, and a harder line of action 
for the smaller groups. This is queer logic fora 
Minister of a government and political party that 
swears by the philosophy of socialism, social justice 
and anti-imperialism. ~ 

One could go on listing a good number of other 
contradictions in the Minister’s speech. The number, 
however, is not important. The relevant basic point 
is that his understanding of the situation is far from 
the objective reality. The assumptions are misplaced 
and the assertions without any cause. This, pro- 
bably, is the reason that the Finance Minister 
finds the present day national economic scene with- 
out any serious challenges. To him, all is well. 
When all is well, why disturb the situation by intro- 


ducing anything new. Play safe. 


“Ma 





Sabha.) 


from neighbouring (erstwhile) 
village. On February 22 a hall 
meeting was held in the area in 
which .the killers attacked on 
February 24. About -250 ‘filled 
the hall to capacity, many more 
than that number stood outside 
and listened to the speakers. This 
hall meeting was called by the 
union of shopkeepers, the Textile 
Mazdoor Ekta Union and a 
number of *prominent persons 
with different political views. 
Speakers too belonged to diffe- 
. rent parties. CPI workers and 
Istri Sabha leaders and workers 
have been holding mohalla meet- 
ings both before and after the 
incident. (Similar meetings and 
also all-parties meeting are being 
organised in the rest of Amritsar 
too on the initiative ‘of CPI 
workers, AITUC unions and Istri 
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and Vietnam for safeguarding their independence and -free- 
dom. They expressed the hope that this political support 
would be reflected in the economic, scientific, technological 
and cultural cooperation between India and the Indochina 
States, The Indian side shared this hope and promised to 
intercede with the government to expedite this process. 

11. The delegates from Indochina expressed their thanks to | 
the Indian hosts for the, hospitality and friendship. The 
Kampuchean delegate presented a copper plague of Angkor 
Wat Temple to the host in appreciation of their efforts to 
bring about better understanding and greater cooperation bet- 
ween India and the three States of Indochina. Books in French 
were presented to the three delegations by the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations. The Indian side thanked the dis- 
tinguished delegates of Indochina for their participation in the 
seminar and for their valuable contribution. (New Delhi 


March 2, 1984). 

Shopkeepers observed protest 
strike on February 25 also. 
Funeral of Dharampal, who was 
killed, was largely attended by 
the people of Chheharta and 
Wadali. Prominent among these 

_attended the funeral were Vimla 
Dang, General Secretary of 
Punjab Istri Sabha and Jai Karan 
Singh, Secretary, Area CPI. 

Efforts are on to form an all- 
parties Peace Committee in Chhe- 
harta. Initiative has been taken 
by CPI. (For Amritsar as a whole 
an All-Parties Peace Council has 
already been formed). | 

Widespread propaganda is 
being carried on against the 
dangerous slogan of “retaliation” 
and against efforts to organise 
middle-class Hindus and Sikhs in 
opposing camps. Haryana killings 
are being condemned equally 
strongly. (February 26). 





On the other hand, if the Finance Minister had 
been convinced of the deteriorating condition of the 
poor, both arising from lower employment and phe- 
nomenal price rise of essentials, he and his advisers 
would have been forced to think and make some 
efforts to meet present-day challenges. Unfortuna- 


` tely, the policymakers have become insensitive; nay, 


they have developed immunity to the sufferings of 
poor Indians who constitute the same portion of the 
country’s population in 1984 as was the case .on the 
eve of India’s political Independence in 1947. 

Some Opposition members of Parliament have 
described the Budget as an election year Budget. I 
don’t know what is the election component in it. 
If non-action is election then they are right. My 
fear is that the months’ ahead would be more diffi- 
cult for the average man. Even the three per cent 
of the population that has been given tax relief 
would forget about this by the end of March. ` 

The manner in which prices of essential consumer 
goods have been rising during the: year and would 
continue to grow, would hardly leave the environ- 
ment more comfortable for the ruling party than the 
Opposition imagines. If the budget for the year had 
shown at least a desire to face the problems boldly it 
could be said that the party in power was getting 
ready to face the general elections soon. As this 
is not so, it is more of no budget than a budget of 
any colour. C] i 
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_EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


De can never be the permanent feature of any 

state of the nation. The very. logic of drift 
inevitably brings in its wake disunity, disruption, 
and finally anarchy. Many a time in the recent months, 
many an observer has noted the prevailing drift in 
the affairs of our country — the drift which has 
marked the functioning of both the Government and 
the Opposition. Now has come a new stage when 
incidents and disturbances can no longer be dismis~- 
sed as sporadic: seemingly isolated, these happen- 
ings provide the ominous contours of a hackneyed 
but forbidding word — Destabilisation. 

Bullet shots against Darbara Singh in Punjab, the 
ugly furore over Antulay in Maharashtra and van- 
dalism within the Assembly chamber in West Bengal, 
may not have a common - link, but they add upto a 
state of atrophy preparing the ground for anarchy. 

Punjab and Haryana provide the spectacle of 
strange helplessness —- the Centre finding it difficult 
to hold; the Opposition having no line of its own 
except to throw the blame on Indira Gandhi; the 
Akali leadership permitting itself to be enshackled 
. by the Bhindranwale extremists. Local initiatives 
for peace and mutual ‘harmony have surfaced at 
many places in the lacerated landscape of both 
Punjab and Haryana, but they on, their own can 
hardly hold back the monster when it comes. It is 
in this background that the attempt to kill Darbara 
Singh — by no means the first of such an attack on 
him — has to be viewed. No Sikh leader possesses 
his impeccable record of staunch secularism: 
obviously he is the target of communal bloodhounds 


who want to unleash fratricidal civil war in Punjab. 


and. the neighbouring Haryana. 
The Antulay affair has brought out into sharp 
relief the rotten state within the Congress-I itself. 
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Contours of Anarchy 


The lobby that he commands within the Maharashtra 
Congress-I unit particularly its legislative wing is 
indeed formidable. There is little doubt that the 
Congress-I leadership had originally winked at or 
acquiesced in the move to amend the anti-corruption 
law to extend to MLAs the immunity for prosecution 
— in this specific case to save Antulay from the cor- 
ruption charges he is at the moment facing in court. 
Once however Indira Gandhi and her entourage at 
the party centre could gauge the angry mood of the 
public, the fatwa was sent out at the last moment 
against changing the law, which, in its turn, has 
infuriated the Antulay faction now threatening to 
defy the party’s central leadership. The initial drift 
in dealing with Antulay and the subsequent threat of 
defiance by his followers have hardly redounded to 
the credit and authority of the Centre, that is Indira 
Gandhi and those near her. 

The blatant rowdyism of the Congress-I MLAs in 
West Bengal Assembly was matched by the un- 
precendented police lathi-charge within the Assembly 
chamber on the order of the speaker. Together, 
they help one to realise the gravity of the situation: 
petty squabbles leading upto angry posturings 
masquerading as militancy. No room is left for 
cool common sense to assert and mutual give-and- 
take to prevail. The present outburst may pass over 
in West Bengal, but the onset of the crisis cannot be 
missed. The demonstration of mean-minded politics 
on the part of the CPI-M persistently persecuting 
the upright Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity is but the other aspect of the scenario 
which hooliganism, official as well as non-official, 
takes over in different walks of life. 

Meanwhile, the tireless search for an Alternative 
to Indira Gandhi has left the Opposition in a state 
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of mental exhaustion. The Janata hoping to revamp 
its image is faced with the prospect of its former 
Lok Dal constituents, veering round to Charan 
Singh, while Bahuguna in his turn, unrelishing the 
prospect of Chandra Shekhar installed as the leader 
of the United Front, has been hobnobbing with 
Charan Singh: to placate the Chaudhury who once as 
Home Minister had attacked him as a KGB agent, 
Bahuguna obviously had to make a public attack on 
Moscow. The Communists, on their part, afflicted 
by a sense of inferiority complex towards Indira 
Gandhi, have held an anti-nuclear peace convention 
in which the Congress-I has been made the con- 
spicuous non-invitee. And at the threshold of chaos, 


$ 


not being made the Army Chief, has made his 
political debut at this very hour under the aegis of 
BJP-RSS. 

Where do all these lead to? Those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear can hardly miss the danger 
signal. Ifthe Government is not burdened with a 
Think Tank, the Opposition has long discarded the 
very need of thinking at all. The deaf and the blind, 
the moron and the crooked, cannot handle the 
destiny of this great nation. 

When shall wisdom, at leasta drop of it, fall on 
the parched soil of Indian politics? One.can only 
scan the sky for the rain, the thirst-quenching life- 
giving rain, that is long overdue. 


an ambitious General, resigning his commission on 








„COMMENTARY 


Janata : 

Search for 
Credibility 

C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


TB plenary session of the 

Janata Party, at Patna 
(March 10-11) — the second in 
its seven-year career — cannot be 
brushed aside as a repeat non- 
event, nor can be looked upon as 
a watershed in Indian politics. 

A welcome fact was that 
Chandra Shekhar, a serious- 
minded politician, was re-elected 
in big way, routing Morarji 
Desai’s stunt-man surrogate 
Subramanian Swamy. Another 
was the absence of the Old Man 
of the Sea himself who had to 
discover a lame pretext in order 
to avoid unpleasantness; at 
Sarnath in 1981 he tasted some 
of it when from the floor came 
a full-throated protest against his 
high-handed and ill-tempered 
remarks even while the President 
was in the chair conducting the 
proceedings. It was clear that his 
absence bothered only a negli- 
gible few. 

But the question is what the 
reinvigorated Janata Party led by 
Chandra Shekhar — who is also 
the leader of the much-talked- 
about United Front which is as 
yet by no means a major factor 
in national affairs — will now do 
to achieve even the highly flexible 
election strategy for seat-adjust- 
ments with both Left and Right 
Opposition parties. Before taking 


March 14 


up election arithmetic, Chandra 
Shekhar will of cause try to dis- 
cover ways of bringing about his 
own pet project of ensuring the 
merger of the constituents of the 
United Front. And even before 
that step — which is not easy 
since the pocket parties of even 
Bahuguna and Chandrajit Yadav 
seem to have reservations — 
Chandra Shakhar will first have 
to bring about the consolidation 
of his own rump Janata Party. 
So, first cementing the cracks in 
the Janata; second, to making it 
a larger party through merger 
into it of the smaller ones in the 
United Front — both tough 
jobs. 

The clever-clever Ravindra 
Varma, who seemed to have 
wisely deserted his guru Morarji- 
bhai, came out at Panta with the 
theory of “concentric consolida- 
tion of Opposition parties with 
the Janata as the focus’ — and 
Dandavate conjured up the 
Karnataka model of Hegde as 
the concrete example of the 
“concentric consolidation”. That 
model stands up only thanks to 
BJP mainly. And in an inter- 
view last week Chandra Shekhar 
had referred to the presence of 
RSS in BJP causing “the feeling 
among the minorities ... that 
they are not secure’’, that “‘this 
aspect should concern BJP more 
than anyone else”? and that “‘it 
will have to do something about 
its relationship with RSS.” 

The Patna political resolution 
hoped that BJP and Lok Dal and 
others who were in the original 
Janata of 1977 “vintage” would 
respond to the Janata call for 
non - Communist Opposition 
unity. Later on it declared that 
“all those committed to the social 
and economic amelioration of 
the people and to democratic 
and socialist ideals should unite 
under one banner”. It is known 


N.C. 


that different groups within the 
Janata, and then within UP, have 
different ideas with whom unity 
should be forged. Some want 
alliances. with the Communist 
Parties and the regional parties 
like J & K National Conference; 
some are known to resent links 
with the Communist Parties. 

While the economic resolution 
is replete with the familiar 
phrases, the political resolution 
says that the Opposition must 
first regain a “new credibility 
which can be built only through 
the principled consolidation of 
fragmented Opposition forces 
based on common beliefs and 
common values and a common 
and viable programme through 
constructive work and popular 
education”. These common fac- 
tors have not been spelt out; nor 
has an outline of the Patna Pro- 
gramme for Paradise been 
offered. While the bickerings 
went on about who could be 
allies and what should be the 
highlights of the programme, it 
was left to Raj Narain, the 
spanner-in-the-works man, to 
sum up what the leaders would 
not spell out clearly. He put it 
bluntly: “Why do we need such 
a lengthy resolution? All that we 
need to say can be said in the 
sentence: Remove Indira, bring 
back democracy and save the 
country.” Despite all the verbo- 
sity evident during the session, 
the one-point programme re- 
mains the only concern of the 
Opposition parties with the 
Janata as the “focus”. 

Chandra Shekhar, no doubt 
disturbed between the 1977 Spirit 
of power-sharing and the Pada- 
yatra spirit of only nine months 
ago, denounced “mere slogans” 
and said: “Go to villages. Learn 
the problems there and mobilise 
the people”. 

That end-of-session appeal is 
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perhaps of little concern to the 


numerous “leaders” who may or 
may not have followers, for the 
first concern is election and which 
group or party will get maximum 
seats and whether maximum sup- 
port will be available for the 
purpose. How many of Chandra 
Shekhar’s listeners addicted to 
the election game are worried 
about schools’ without teachers, 
rural dispensaries without doctors 
and medicines, areas with no 
clean drinking water, and so on? 
Politics operates today ,on two 
levels — rosy promises about the 
poor, about socialism and equa- 
lity, at one level, and working 
out equations and understandings 
with individual exploiters and 
their parties — not to speak of 
caste and communal groupings 
— in order to corner some seats 


and try to gain a share in power. 
The Patna session has not offered 
anything very. different, even if 
Chandra Shekhar and some 
others are granted that they mean 
what they profess. 

The Indira “‘style of function- 
ing” has always been rightly criti- 
cised; ‘but the Janata session left 
it entirely to the Party President 
to take all necessary steps to 
bring about Opposition all-in 
unity for “ousting Congress-[ 
from power’, Why did it not 
succeed in providing a clean-out 
framework and guidelines based 
on “democratic and socialist 
ideals”, naming possible electoral 
allies and spelling out a common 
programme, so that the public 
would know the nature of electo- 
ral calculations are in store? 

On foreign policy there is an 


attempt to balance Soviet pre- 
sence in Afghanistan on the one 
hand, and US attempts to have 
bases in Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh, and the expanding US bases 
in the Indian Ocean, and the 
threat to India, on the other. The 
approach speaks volumes. 
However, what is looked for is 
whether the seemingly new-look 
Janata and its promising Presi- 
dent can really produce a credible 
alternative to the Congress-I. For 
the present, one has to go only 
by familiar promises of Opposi- 
tion politicians of all hues; and 
they all have one aim — to get 
Indira Gandhi out and get share 
power for themselves. Whether 
that will do any good to the 


people does not appear in 
the present political cal- 
culus. C] 
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SOUTH ASIA 


Systemic and Strategic Divergences 


Implications for India's Security 
S.D. MUNI 


pou confronts two major divergences with its 
South Asian neighbours namely; the systemic and 
the strategic. 


In terms of political system, with the exception of - 


Sri Lanka, all of India’s neighbours have one or the 
other form of authoritarian, centralised and com- 
paratively narrowly based regimes. These regimes 
continue to face the crises in varying intensity, of 
legitimacy and wider acceptance within their res- 
pective countries. At times, these crises assume such 
critical magnitude that they have serious implica- 
tions for India’s own stability and security. 7 
This was clearly evident in 1971 during the crisis 
in Pakistan resulting from the assertion of its eastern 
‘wing which eventually led to the emergence of 


Bangladesh. On such crucial. occasions, any expres-, 


sion of support or sympathies in India for the 
popular protest movements against the narrow and 
authoritarian regimes in the neighbouring country 
or countries create obvious complications in India’s 
relations with neighbours. Its recent example was 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s statement in support 
of the agitation launched by the Movement for Rest- 
oration of Democracy (MRD) in Pakistan in August 
1983. Indira Gandhi’s statement was strongly reacted 
to in Pakistan as an act of interference. Disapprovals 
were also voiced against it in certain quarters even 
in India where it was criticised as undiplomatic and 
counter-productive. 

This was, however, not for the first time that such 
a statement was issued from India. There is a long 
tradition of India’s expression of sympathy and 
support in favour of democratic forces everywhere 
„in the world, particularly in the close neighbour- 
hood, India has also been clearly expressing Concern, 
whenever democratic forces or governments were 
threatened or dislodged in the neighbourhood. There 
are several examples of this type. In 1950 Jawaharlal 
Nehru boldly stated his disapproval of the anachro- 
nistic Rana regime and in turn fully and actively 
supported the democratic movement launched by 
the Nepali Congress. 

In 1954 and 1958, he strongly condemned the 
shift in Pakistan from a democratic government to 
the one led by analliance of military and bureau- 
cratic elites. . 

In 1960 again, he described King Mahendra’s dis- 
missal of the parliamentary system in Nepal asa 


“setback to democracy”. l 
In 1971-crisis in Pakistan, as noted above, India 
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lent its full moral and material support for the 
emergence of a democratic and socialist Bangladesh. 
India also preferred the establishment of a popular 


system in West Pakistan in 1972 under Bhutto’s - 


leadership as a consequence of the emergence of 
Bangladesh. India’s Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
expressed “shock and sorrow” on the bloody coup 
against Mujibur Rahman’s Government in Bangla- 
desh in August 1975 and India officially stated 
that “we cannot remain unaffected”. Since then, 
India’s preference for a broad-based system in 
Bangladesh has been made clearin many ways. 

There have, however, been some exceptions to 
this Indian behaviour of disapproving anti-demo- 
cratic developments in the neighbouring countries. 
We shall deal with these exceptions later. 

The strategic divergence between India on the one 
hand and its neighbours on the other, emanate from 
their differing perceptions of security and sources of 
threat. 
decisions taken by the South Asian countries on 
global strategic issues impinging upon the region, 
directly or not so directly. For instance, the ques- 
tions like the great-power-rivalry in Indian Ocean, 
the security ties with Super Powers, presence of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan, developments in Indo-China 
and most vitally, the role of China in South Asian 
security matters may be mentioned here. 

The neighbours of India have generally adopted: 
contrifugal strategic policies and postures aimed at 
cultivating extra-regional powers mainly to contain 
and counterbalance India. In doing so they, show 
greater preoccupations with the existing and appre- 
hended intra-regional cleavages at the cost of 
ignoring or underplaying common security concerns 
of the region. 

These policies are disturbing to and incompatible 
with India’s perception of South Asian security and 
strategic harmony. Such attitudes of the neighbours 
also seriously tend to undermine and obstruct 
India’s own perceived role in evolving a multilateral 
strategic community in South Asia. 
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È view of the systemic and strategic divergences 
identified above, an important question arises, 
that is, whether there is any relationship between 
the two divergences for India. To put it differently, 
does the absence of popular and broad-based 
political systems in the neighbourhood have any 
adverse implications for India’s security and strategic 
interests in the sub-continent in the long run? 
According to some general assumptions the 
answer may be: No. The question of systems, as it 


This divergence finds expression on the. 


# 


is argued on the basis of the said assumptions, is the 
question of value preferences and political ideals. 


The pragmatists and self-assumed Machiavellians - 


therefore, assert that India can and should deal with 
the neighbours as they are, irrespective of the forms 
of their governments. 

This premise is mainly based upon the tenets of 
` power theory and its practice as seen in the beha- 
yiour of the great powers like US, the Soviet Union 
and China. The United States,a democracy has 
very friendly relations with any number of non- 
democratic governments. Similarly, the Soviet Union 
has a good number of close and reliable friends 
such as India which are not socialist. The same is 
true about China. It is, therefore, suggested that if 
these great powers can find strategic compatibility 
with dissimilar and confiicting forms of governments, 
why cannot India? 

There is, however, some fallacy in this type of 
arguments which are partial and superficial. Power 
theory, which sought to rationalise US foreign 
policy behaviour is silent on the question of systems. 
It did not attempt to incorporate the factor of 
ruling elites’ legitimacy and popular support into 
the attributes of national and international power 
relationships. 

The inadequacy of the power theory in this respect 
apart, the super powers are not really indifferent to 
the question of systems when it comes to their 
close neighbourhood. Systemic, divergence is the 
principal conflict issue in the East-West divide in 
Europe. The United States on its part does not 
tolerate any Communist regime in Latin America 
or prefer not to deal with it anywhere else in the 
world for that matter. The fate of Allende Govern- 
ment in Chile is known to everyone. The other 
most obvious example is of Cuba which has always 
been considered a major security risk by the strate- 
gic planners of the American interests in Latin 
America. The Soviet Union also may not allow its 
East European allies to adopt liberal political 
systems. The problems of Hungary (1956), Czec- 
hoslovakia (1968) and Poland (1980-83) are too well 
known to need any elaboration. 

It is, however,a different matter when these 
powers are dealing with countries distant and far 
_away. To that extent, one may have no quarrel if 
India dealt with any kind of political system without 
being concerned much about its vital strategic 
interests, outside and' away from its immediate 
neighbourhood. But the South Asian scene is not 
distant and thus, needs to be looked at somewhat 
closely. ! 


UI 


ig South Asia, India has far more intimate socio- 

cultural ties and greater geographical contiguities 
With the neighbour as compared to those existing 
between its Soviet Union and Eastern Europe on the 
one hand and the United States and Latin America 
on the other. The parameters that are relevant to 
‘the relationship between distant countries, generally 
applicable in international politics, therefore, cannot 
be seen as valid for India’s policy perspectives in 
South Asia. Let us look at some of the key neigh- 
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bours one by one from the perspective of relation- 
ship between the dissimilar political system and 
strategic divergence with India. 

In the case of Pakistan, all the conflicts, with the 
exception’ of the first one in 1948, that India has 
experienced so far, took place under the military 
regimes. Before the formal establishment of the 
military system in Pakistan it seemed possible to 
resolve many of the outstanding problems in an 
amicable manner, notwithstanding, the absence of 
mutual warmth and cordiality. In 1950, India and 
Pakistan resolved the minority question and in 1952 
and 1953, Nehru and Liaquat Ali had meetings in 
London, Karachi and New Delhi where a “common 


‘approach” to a host of issues including evacuee 


properties, Kashmir, border problem with East 
Pakistan and international questions was claimed to 
have been evolved. The situation became very diffe- 
rent after 1954 with the gradual ascedency of mili- 
tary and bureaucratic elites in Pakistan’s decision- 
making and political systems and the consequent 
beginning of close security relationship between 
Pakistan and US. 

Again there was a qualitative difference between 
Indo-Pak relations during the Bhutto period 
(1972-77) as compared to the preceding phase. It is 
true that Bhutto himself has been held responsible 
as the principal instigator of the 1965 and 1971 
conflicts. But then, he had various motivations in 
doing so and as the evidence is lately coming forth, 
one such motivation was to discredit the military 
leadership. In addition to this, Bhutto cannot be 
evaluated in isolation with the correlation of domes- 
tic political forces (in the form of an alliance 
between army, bureaucracy and Punjabi landlords) 
that had political hegemony in Pakistan before, 
during and after these Indo-Pak conflicts. 

Bangladesh had friendliest relations during the 
democratic-socialist system headed by the Awami 
League under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. His fall, 
however, brought sudden and adverse changes when 
the questions which had so far been tackled through 
quiet diplomacy and were kept at a low key — like 
that of the distribution of Ganga waters — sudden- 
ly assumed controversial proportions. In addi- 
tion to this, the internal stability situation in Assam, 
Tripura, Meghalaya and other North-eastern Indian 
States bordering Bangladesh was vitiated by the 
inflow of Bangladeshi nationals as also by the 
support and sanctuary which the tribal insurgents 
in Tripura and other areas received in Bangladesh 
territory. 

The late Bangla President Zia-ur-Rahman expand- 
ed and consolidated his ties, including arms deals, 


. with the United States, China and Pakistan. ‘Though 


President Zia had broadened his. political base and 
legitimacy through elections, the army continued to 
remain the mainstay of his support. 

Under General Ershad (since March 1982) it was 
initially hoped that the Indo-Bangladesh climate 
would improve because General Ershed had 
reportedly secured Indian assurances and support 
while taking over power from the civilian govern- 
ment. The hopes were soon turned into anxiety and 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Equity in Ether 
CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


Te World countries have made some gains in 

their long battle to. secure equitable access to 
the shortwave or high frequency radio broadcast 
facilities. 

The World Administrative Radio Conference for 
High Frequency Broadcasting (WARC-HFB), which 
ended its five-week first session in mid-February, 
has agreed on the technical norms, and principles 
and methods to be followed, in the planning and 
assignment of shortwave radio frequencies among 
countries on a more equitable basis. 

Based on these norms, agreed principles and 
guidelines, ITU’s International Frequency Registra- 
tion Board (IFRB) and technical experts from coun- 
tries, will now do some tests, and further develop 
the planning and assignment process, including the 
development of the software, through a central 
automated computer system. 

Based on this, the second-session of WARC-HFB 
to meet in October 1986, will have to finally agree 
on the planning method, and put into being new 
regulations for planned assignment of shortwave 
radio frequencies to countries. 

While reasonably satisfied with the outcome, the 
Third World countries say there are still some 
major hurdles and uncertainties about the final out- 
come, given the history of failure of past efforts. 

The current major users — like USSR, USA, 
FRG and UK — who now enjoy squatters rights 
and dominate the spectrum, are not sure how the 
new system will work to their advantage or dis- 
advantage, and are basically opposed to any planned 
assignment of frequencies that limit their freedom 
now. They might still sabotage the new system, 
and between now and October 1986, they would 
undoubtedly try to play upon the differing interests 
among the developing world, taking advantage of 
the fact that many of these countries do not have 
the technical knowledge to see through their game. 

However, there is now all-round realisation that 
the present situation is proving increasingly unwork- 
able, and ‘chaos’ prevails in the shortwave broadcast 
area, as Japan put it at the session. There is now a 
veritable ‘tower of babel’ where no one’s voice is 
clearly heard, and the system is based on the jungle 
law of power and might where even the mighty are 
not free from interference. , 

Also, advances in computer science and techni- 
ques, could help a successful planning effort now, 
unlike in the past. And if everyone shows a spirit 
of moderation and accommodation, that was 
evidenced at the closing stages of the first session, 
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there is now a better chance of a new system where 
the Third World’s voice can be heard inter- 
nationally. 

For international broadcasting, there is no substi- 
tute for the shortwave radio, because of their propa- 
gation characteristics. Unlike the medium wave 
or the frequency modulated (FM) broadcasts (in 
very high frequencies), shortwave radio signals get 
reflected downwards from the ionosphere, and thus 
very much in demand for long distance communica- 
tions — point to point, broadcasting, or other ser- 
vices like maritime services. For the developing 
countries, with large area, vast rural population not 
easily reachable, the shortwave radio broadcasting 
is still the only feasible and cheap mass media sys- 
tem, even» though the chip revolution, and the fact 
that costs of microchips have come down consider- 
ably, could make FM broadcasts for example cheap 
in the long-term. 

The shortwave radio spectrum is used for a variety 
of purposes, and a part of the spectrum of about 
3100 khzs (in the 11 to 41 metres bands) are allo- 
cated for HF broadcasts. 

It is a very limited natural resource that no 
amount of technology can stretch. Under the pre- 
sently used double side band (DSB) transmission 
system (where the broadcasting station transmits a 
steady signal on the carrier frequency, and the in- 
formation is broadcast on two-side bands of -+ 10 
khz of the carrier frequency) there are only 300 
frequencies or channels available in all. With vari- 
ous technical ‘inter-facing’ possibilities — of a 
broadcast in one direction using one frequency, and 
in a different direction using a frequency of Jess than 
the desired 20 khz spdcing — the maximum is only 
of 1000 simultaneous broadcasts around the world 
at a given hour. : 

If the HF broadcasting is switched to single side 
band (SSB) system — where the carrier and one side 
band are suppressed in transmission, but suitably 
reconstituted into intelligible sound at the receiver 
end — the number of channels will double. But the 
costs of changeover are enormous, specially for the 
developing world, both in terms of transmitters and 
suitable receivers. More of this later. 

The first efforts at planning were initiated after 
the war, at the instance of the United States, at the 
Atlantic City Radio Conference in 1947. Subse- 
quently, conferences were held at Mexico City and 
at Florence/Rapallo in Italy. The plans developed 
were turned down at the 1951 WARC in Geneva, 
and a new plan was asked to be developed. This 
too was turned down, ard ultimately in 1959 the’ 
socalled ‘evolutionary’ approach based on the present 
Article 17 of the Radio Regulations came into 
being. 

Under this, countries choose and assign their 

(Contd. on page 32) 
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Nationa! Security and Economic Progress 


K-B. LALL 





ig is interesting to recall the experience of indus- 
trialised nations of Europe and North America in 
regard to National Security and Economic Progress. 
As industrialisation progressed, many wars were 
fought in Europe and Americas as also in Africa 
and Asia. These wars, barring short periods and in a 
few cases, did not have any adverse impact on the 
fortunes of industrialising nations. The wars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not result 
in damage to property or infrastructures, except 
where a policy of scorched earth was pursued as in 
the case of Russian resistance to Napoleonic 
invasion. 

At that stage economic development was by and 
large the responsibility of the private sector, while 
wars were conducted by governments. In some coun- 
tries, notably in Germany.and Japan, the process of 
industrialisation derived its main strength from the 
mounting demand of fighting forces for steel, chemi- 
cals and ships. This is how the concept of military- 
industrial complexes gaining from wars emerged. 

Colonies secured through war and diplomacy 
provided cheap raw materials, markets for manu- 
factured products, and space to settle surplus popu- 
lation. The consolidation of colonies helped to speed 
up the process of industrialisation in Europe. The 
benefits for the colonising nations from wars in those 
days far outweighed their costs in terms of outlays, 
casualties or damage to property. It is in this con- 
text that Karl von Clausewitz formulated his theory 
of “war being a continuation of policy by other 
means”. 

By 1914 rapid advances in the technology of 
destructive weaponry and techniques of total mobi- 
lisation had substantially altered the position. How- 
ever, it was not easy for political and military 
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—Editor 


leaderships of European nations to grasp the impli- 
cations of the havoc machine guns and artillery 
could cause to massed infantry. Nor could they 
visualise how modern transportation and industrial 
production could keep bloody warfare involving 
high casualties and substantial damage to urban and 
industrial property going for as long as four years. 

Even at the end of the war, despite visible evidence 
of its mounting costs, no new perceptions emerged 
no fresh lessons were drawn. At Versailles, the Allies 
stripped Germany of its colonies and the victors 
imposed punitive reparations on the vanquished. 
And several nations continued to pursue the con- 
ventional policy of fighting to seize territory to 
augment their resources during the inter-war period. 
While Japan developed its aggressive designs on the 
mainland of China, Italy invaded Ethiopia, and 
Germany planned in terms of extending its /ebens- 
raum right up to the Ukraine. Rearmament» was 
defended as a reflationary measure for nations 
suffering from economic depression. 

New doctrines favouring “wars of movement” 
based on the combined use of tanks and aircraft 
under the name and style of blitzkrieg were for- 
mulated and advanced. Resort to the use of force 
was looked upon as cost-effective for acquiring re- 
sources and stimulating economic progress. The 
stage was thus set for World War IJ. The devasta- 
tion of Europe and Japan, and also of large parts of 
the Soviet Union and China, was an inevitable con- 
quence. 

The last days of the war also saw the birth of the 
atomic bomb in USA. The havoc caused by it at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki shocked the conscience of 
the world. The United States enjoyed the monopoly 
of atomic weapons only briefly. The Soviet Union 
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soon started strengthening its arsenal. Britain and 
France joined the race. The urge for security 
brought the two groups of industrialised countries 
together under Nato and Warsaw Pacts and analog- 
ous: Economic Communities. National Security 
came to be based on mutual deterrence. It seemed 
that in the nuclear age, especially after the develop- 
ment of intercontinental ballistic missiles, war could 
no longer be a continuation of policy by other 
means, especially in the mutual relations of the two 
groups of industrialised nations armed with nuclear 
weapons. 

By early fifties it was beginning to be realised 
that the scale of damage from nuclear confrontation 
would assume forbidding proportions. The appre- 
hension that nuclear warfare could extinguish life 
on earth is of recent origin. This would explain why 
in spite of their bulging arsenals the industrialised 
nations have so far refrained from the use of force 
to settle their differences. 

And yet in today’s world national security remains 
an essential prerequisite for development and eco- 
nomic progress. It is abundantly clear that the un- 
paralleled growth, prosperity and affluence of the 
iudustrial world over the fifties and the sixties could 
not have come about except under conditions of 
security provided by nuclear deterrence. The techno- 
logical innovations based on knowledge and ex- 
perience accumulated through World War IT played 
crucial role in triggering economic resurgence. As 
. these were applied through competent management 
of highly trained and skilled labour forces to the 
reconstruction of devastated areas, miraculous 
growth rates were achieved. ; 

The escalating costs of nuclear deterrence are 
imposinga heavy burden on the world economy. It 
is difficult to work out on tke basis ofthe experience 
of industrial nations a co-relation between spending 
on security and investment in socio-economic pro- 
gress applicable to the different phases of evolution. 
It has been suggested that the faster rates of growth 
achieved by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Japan were attributable to lower defence expendi- 
ture. There can be no doubt that high defence- 
spending sustained over a long period has a number 
of deleterious social, economic and political effects 
and its opportunity costs are high. Money saved 
from the arms race would of course help to augment 
social welfare. °  ' l 

But it is not easy to determine the'point at which 
expenditure on defence becomes counter-productive. 
Diversion of funds to further strengthen destructive 
capabilities is already depriving industrial economies 
of resources sorely needed for investment in techno- 
logical upgradation. Concentration of research and 
development on security tends to hamper the effort 
to keep up the momentum of technological innova- 
tion in production processes and service industries. 
Consequently, the rate of economic growth over the 
seventies slowed down. And the process of recovery 
in recent years from economic recession is proving, 
over the greater part of the industrial world, to be 
halting and fragile. Sa 

The impact on developing countries is far more 
serious. The mounting demands from their armed 
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. forces persuade high income nations to default on 


their commitments to international development 
and cooperation. As a result, the resources avail- 


‘able to development agencies have shrunk, the deve- 


lopment strategies carefully negotiated at the 


United Nations have lost their edge, and vast 


numbers of poor persons face acute distress. 

This situation breeds insecurity and triggers tur- 
moil and turbulence. Should it not be alleviated 
by restraining further increases on armed. security? 
Or, would the super-powers allow themselves to be 
tempted by opportunities offered by the developing 
world to flex their muscles, test their weapons, and 
enlarge the area under their control without risking 
a nuclear conflagration in the immediate future? 
Apparently, the rich and the powerful find it diff- 
cult to resist the temptation. It would seem that 
the super-powers are deliberately choosing to 
intensify the Second Cold War by intervening 
strongly at the flash points of tension in the 
developing world. 


J £T us now view the situation from the angle of 

the-developing countries, At the end of Great 
War II the Metropolitan Powers found themselves 
weak and exhausted. Their first concern was the 


reconstruction of their shattered economies and 


defence against new dangers perceived from the 
East. With the rise of political consciousness 
powerful movements to wrest political freedom, if 
necessary by force, emerged 
Gradually, sometimes painfully, the colonial powers 
came to realise that colonialism was not the most 
cost-effective mechanism to exploit colonial re- 
sources. It was thought it might be easier to pre- 
serve some of the economic gains of the colonial 
era by integrating the erstwhile colonies into the 
emerging international order. This understanding 


‘did not come about without costly anti-colonial 


wars being fought in Indonesia, Vietnam, Kam- 
puchea, Laos, South Yemen, .Cyprus, Algeria, 
Mozambique, Angola, and Zimbabwe. 

The colonial powers lost all colonial wars. In 
consequence the conviction grew upon them that 
it was no longer possible to hold down forcibly the 
freedom-loving peoples of the colonies in political 
bondage. In the post-war era, with the solitary 
exception of the West Bank of Palestine, there has 
been no case of a new, independent country being 
invaded and occupied, its sovereignty extinguished, 
and its territory annexed. It would seem that war 
could no longer provide for the industrial nations 
in the second-half of the twentieth century an 
alternative means to continue their policy of 
exploitation of erstwhile colonies. 

And yet the current international order does not 
furnish a sense of security to the developing nations. 


This is borne out by the fact which is often high-- 


lighted that 140 out of 150 outbreaks of major 
inter and intra state violence in the period after 
1945 occurred in the developing world. 

The reasons responsible for the state of insecurity 


in the developing world are rooted in the pre-natal - 


in the colonies.- 
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experience of these states and their colonial herit- 
age. Fragmentation of the State system may be 
placed at the top of the list. More than sixty 
developing countries have a population of less than 
one million. Of these, the head count in more than 
thirty states falls below two hundred thousand. 
Quite a few are island states with manifold attrac- 
tions. A few qualify to be considered as valuable 
piecés of real estate to provide staging posts and 
convenient bases for monitoring networks and 
contro] facilities, commanding strategic sea-lanes 
and vital communication links. Most attract 
avarice, invite external pressure and manipulation, 
if not outside intervention as well, and generate 
rivalry amongst powers seeking to extend their 
spheres of influence. Even as they try unsuccess- 
fully to play off one against the other, the un- 
certainties of the moment fillthem with apprehen- 
sion and engender feelings of insecurity in respect 
of their future role and destiny. 

There is another dimension of the pull exerted by 
small States. They generate ambitions in small 
ethnic groups inhabiting large composite States to 
attain minuscule sovereignties. As political conscious- 
ness spreads through the length and breadth of the 
larger States in the developing world, attempts at 
assertion of religious, linguistic and regional identi- 
ties gather momentum. With the unfolding of the 
developmental process, different segments of the 
population inevitably derive uneven benefits from 
it. The groups that lag behind naturally develop a 
strong sense of grievance. Administrative boundaries 
inherited from colonial administrations cut across 
tribal structures and disturb group affinities. It is 
not feasible for different groups and classes in the 
population to have proportionate share in political 
power or equally free access to administrative 
authority. Those groups that feel left behind or left 
out naturally organise themselves to improve their 
position within the State system to which they 
belong. When these groups happen to entertain 
‘notions of past glory or importance, they look for 
fellow-feeling and support fraternal communities 
across national frontiers. Jn this situation, some 
external forces are known to have taken the initia- 
tive to foster ethnic discontent. Such is the chemis- 
try of dissidence in the newly independent States. 
As dissidence develops into dissension, the stage is 
set for claiming subnational identity, for challenging 
central authority and eventually for threatening to 
secede from the State itself. 

The history of the evolution of sovereign States in 
the developed world is not free from comparable ex- 
perience. Social and economic changes at a com- 
paratively slower pace over the last two centuries 
are known to have been accompanied over large 
parts of Europe by tension and violence. Even today 
the problems posed in Quebec and Northern Ireland 
and in parts of Spain and Yugoslavia, have not been 
resolved to the satisfaction of parochial parties. It 
will therefore be unnatural to expect the evolu- 
tionary process in societies frozen in their tracks by 
colonial regimes to proceed peacefully. On the 
contrary, the imperative need to accelerate its pace 
so that developing societies make up for lost time 
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and complete their transition to modern statehood 
exerts tremendous pressure. Newly constituted 
nation states face heavy odds in trying to prevent 
consequent strains and stresses from exploding into 
violent eruptions. 

The situation of countries struggling to speed 
economic growth is worsened by the external envi- 
ronment that envelops the developmental process. 
The enormous disparities dividing the developing 
from the developed world are well known. So is the 
rapid development of communication and trans- 
portation technologies which has annihiliated the 
distance between them. As the more dynamic 
elements in developing societies succeed in coming 
closer to their compeers from advanced economies 
in terms of production patterns and life styles, their 
distance from their own brothers and sisters widens. 
Whole populations of static societies cannot be ex- 
pected to reach out for education and skills with 
equal motivation and felicity or maintain a fast pace 
to achieve a higher quality of life. Even centrally 
planned economies with all their regimentation find 
it hard to reach egalitarian goals at home while 
endeavouring to keep abreast of technological trans- 
formation abroad. It is far more difficult for mixed 
societies to check the preference of their elite for 
imitative or dependent models of development and 
simultaneously contain subversive pressures from 
the impoverished sections of their population. 
Powerful external influences operate to deepen 
internal conflicts in societies riven by traditional 
animosities and group rivalries. 

The governments of the developing countries find 
themselves confronted with stupendous tasks of 
great complexity. The foundations of their social 
and economic structure are shaken by the forces of 
change, causing domestic instability and facilitating 
foreign intervention. National security is thus 
undermined from within—and from without. The 
nature and extent of insecurity varies from nation to 
nation. Pluralistic politics find themselves assailed 
by the upsurge of subnationalistic sentiments. While 
nations devoted to democratic freedoms show 
greater resilience, narrowly based governments prove 
more vulnerable to externa] and internal subversion. 
Small states are afraid of being overwhelmed by 
bigger neighbours or caught in the cross-fire between 
the superpowers. All of them are concerned with 
the impact on their security of selective sales and 
preferential supply of sophisticated arms by the 
Great Powers in furtherance of their strategic inte- 
rests to their “friends” in the developing world. 

The resulting insecurity is multi-dimensional— 
psychologically and in reality. Its impact on eco- 
nomic progress is deleterious. Investment, foreign 
as well as indigenous, shies away. Short-term goals 
come to the fore. Programmes with long periods 
of gestation are put on the shelf. The ruling regime 
spends its time and resources on safeguarding its 
own continuance and security to the detriment of 
national development. The dangers that threaten the 
developing world are aptly reflected in 55 out of 
120 developing nations having either military or 
military-related regimes. In their eyes reinforce- 
ment of defence capability acquires over-riding im- 
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portance, Nation building takes a second place. 
In 32 developing countries governments spend more 
on their armed forces than they do for education 
and health care together. 

Benoit has put forward the view that defence has 
not had any net adverse effect on growth in develop- 
ing countries. 
Benoit’s equation that his proposition cannot hold 
good for all developing countries at all times. It is 
true that security provides the essential pre-condition 
' for economic progress. It is also true that some 
defence programmes such as the provision of certain 
infrastructures, production of equipment and deve- 
lopment of skills contribute directly or indirectly to 
economic growth. 

Nevertheless, it is positively paradoxical to 
conclude that heavy increases in defence expendi- 
tures would not impede growth of civilian econo- 
my or decelerate the pace of its progress. It can 
hardly -be doubted that if a developing ‘country 
is able to get along with a reduced burden of defence 
expenditure and is in a position to put more of its 
resources into highly productive investments, it will 
‘Improve its growth rates, expand its welfare prog- 
rammes, and strengthen societal stability. In case 
deterioration in its security environment compels 
the developing country to.carry a heavier defence 
burden, the prospects for its economic well- -being 
will take a deep dip. 

The chain reaction of diverting investments from 
ongoing high-productivity growth programmes to 
non-productive defence build-up could dislocate 
economic activity over a wide area! Should defence 
demands for sophisticated equipment preempt a 
bigger slice of such high value resources as free 
foreign exchange, the adverse impact on the nation’s 
economic progress will have a large multiplier effect. 
Having regard to the difficulties of curtailing com- 
mitted expenditures on programmes involving the 
welfare of the masses, significant spurt in defence 
allocations will immobilise a large percentage of 
disposable resources and impose a disproportionately 
heavy burden on the economy as a whole. It is 
disconcerting to note that the Third World’s share 
of global military expenditures had risen from three 
per cent in 1955 to fifteen-and-a-quarter per cent in 
1979, of which nearly 13 per cent was accounted for 
by countries with per capita incomes higher than a 
thousand dollars per annum. 

The prevailing attitudes and current policies of 
some of the industrialised countries contribute to 
the worsening of these circumstances. Between ten 
to fifteen billion US dollars worth of armaments are 
sold annually from North to South. It is ironic 
that the most dynamic transfer of sophisticated 
equipment and fechnology to the developing coun- 
tries, is of a military nature. The “big three” 
weapons sources are located. in the United States, 
the Soviet Union and France which, in the period 
1970-79, shared respectively, fortyfive per cent, 
twenty seven-and-a-half per cent and twelve per 
cent of total sales to the developing countries. The 
region which imported the, lion’s share, as much as 
forty-eight per cent, in that period, was the Middle 
East. The negative contribution these transfers make 
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There are so many variables in. 


to the maintenance of peace ‘and security in the 
area is writ large on the front pages of daily 
newspapers. The Soviet Union and the United 
States have the where-withal and will to project the 
tentacles of their power abroad. Many parts of the 
third world have emerged as vital areas for the exe- 
cution of Russian and American global strategies. 


{7 is against the background of increasing insecurity 

at global and regional levels that India’s persist- 
ing endeavour to combine security with development 
and social transformation must be examined. In the 
course of the prolonged struggle to free the nation 
from the foreign yoke the Indian leadership had 


. evolved a world view based on national independ- 


ence, international cooperation, adherence to 
peaceful coexistence, and avoidance of entangle- 
ments with military blocs. In pursuance of this 
view, to hasten the dawn of freedom and avoid 
fratricidal conflicts, the partition of country -was 
sincerely accepted. The birth of the two Dominions 
was expected to put an end to internecine conflicts and 
usher in an era of peaceful development. To this 
end, Nehru and Patel resolutely warded off the 
danger of balkanisation implicit in the lapse of 
paramountcy over the princely states. The Indian 
Armed Forces were deployed in support of police 


‘action in Junagarh and Hyderabad. When Pakistani 


raiders invaded Kashmir to annex the State forcibly, 
the Indian troops flown in at short notice at Sheikh 
Abdullah’s request, succeeded in expelling the 
invaders from the Valley, but did not press their 
advantage to free several other parts of the state 
which remain under Pakistan’s occupation. 

Instead, impelled by his faith in emerging inter- 
national institutions, Nehru approached the United 
Nations with a complaint against Pakistani aggres- 
sion, seeking a just and peaceful settlement of his 
legitimate grievance. Little did he realise that the 
international community will keep the complaint on 
its agenda so that it serves as a useful pawn on the 
chessboard of power politics. Nehru also tried to 
consolidate his friendly feelings for the Chinese 
people into enduring ties between the two States. 
To this end, he accepted the suzerainty of China 
over Tibet and entered into the famous Panch Sheel 
Agreement to furnish to the two populous neigh- 
bours’a sound basis for ‘peaceful co-existence and 
fruitful cooperation. 

These initiatives failed to insulate India’s selene 
bourhood from being adversely affected by the 
resurgence of real politik the world over. With the 
“heating up” of the First Cold War between. the 
superpowers, a special relationship based on’ military. 
assistance and membership of military blocs was 
forged between the United States and Pakistan. And - 
about the same time China embarked ona major ` 
armaments programme to ‘build up its military 
strength. Unmindful of the implications of these 
developments we continued to pursue the aim of 
economising on military expenditure to the maximum 
extent practicable. We directed our efforts towards 
preventing the cold war tensions from “invading” 
the subcontinent. And the county s leadership 


\ 


remained committed to economic, political and 
social development with the aim of building up the 
largest federal, multi-lingual, multi-ethnic secular 
democracy as anew actor on the world stage. As 
the second five year plan was launched, Nehru 
spelled out his concept of security in broad terms 
\ and equated defence capability to the sum of the 
~country’s armed forces, people’s morale, and indust- 
rial strength of the economy. Thus India succeeded 
in restricting, till the end of the fifties, its defence 
burden to less then two per cent of its gross national 
product. 


The traumatic events of 1962 opened Nehru’s 
eyes to the realities of the world. The Chinese tour 
de force through the North Eastern region of our 
far-flung country and the unprovoked Pakistani 
incursion into Kutch in 1965 exposed to full view 
the weaknesses of the nation’s defence capability 
and obliged it to prepare itself to provide effective 
guard for the entire length of its northern borders, 
along mountain ranges in the West and the East, on 
the fringes of the desert in Saurashtra and Raj- 
asthan, and through the plains of the Punjab. Naga 

“and Mizo insurgencies drew attention to the 

dangerous possibilities of the foreign hand conspir- 
ing with discontended elements to threaten the 
Union of India from within. 


It was feared that the sixties would turn out to be 
India’s dangerous decade. Doubts were expressed 
whether Indian unity would survive Nehru. Ihe air 
was thick with new theses about “spring thunder 
over India” and prairie fire of revolution sweeping 

through the countryside. But till the end of the 
decade none foresaw any trouble arising from East 
Pakistan. Fleeing from terror unleashed by the 
military rulers bent on frustrating the verdict of the 
ballot box, nearly ten million refugees swarmed into 
the border states of Tripura, Assam and West 
Bengal in the first few months of 1971. The refugees 
imposed an intolerable burden on the country’s 
economy and could have strained its polity to a 

\ breaking point. Indira Gandhi strove hard to seek a 

, political solution for the return of the refugees to 
their homeland, with honour and dignity, but failed 
in her efforts. 


It will be seen that over the nine years from 
1962-71 India faced multiple threats to its territorial 
integrity, its unity in diversity, and its economy. In 
meeting these threats the Indian leadership tried to 
maintain the priorities preferred by the founding 
fathers and protect the process of development 
against disruption by over-riding notions of military 
security. In the worst of times, for a year or two, 
the country’s expenditure on defence touched the 
maximum of four-and-a-half per cent of its gross 
national product. It was brought down over the 
seventies to stabilise itself around three-and-a- 

„quarter per cent. Asa percentage of GNP it has 
‘been consistently lower than that of Sweden, a 
peace-loving country, not beset with too hostile an 
environment. Out of a total of six hundred and 
nineteen billion US dollars reported by SIPRI to 
have been expended by developing cotintries on 
military security, India’s share at US dollar works 
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out to less than one per cent. While in the budget 
for 1970-71 the ratio of defence expenditure to 
developmental outlays was 25 per cent, it fell to 16 
per cent in 1982-83. While assessing resource avai- 
labilities for social and economic progress, another 
aspect may be noted. In 1963-64 the defence burden 
had escalated to four-and-a-half per cent of GNP at 
a time when national savings were computed at 
eleven-and-a-half per cent. In 1980 the defence 
burden fell to 3.7 to 3.8 per cent while the saving 
rate rose to 21 to 22 per cent. Thus proportionately 
target resources were available for development in 
1980 than in 1963. 

It is with a sense of pride in the nation’s leader- 
ship that I focus attention on India’s efforts to keep 
cool in the face of strident provocations, to dispel 
misgivings and misunderstandings, as also to win the 
trust and confidence of our neighbours to the extent 
practical. No one has even irresponsibly or loosely 
talked in terms of “teaching lessons” to neighbours. 
We have no ideologies to export, religious or poli- 
tical, as universal panaceas. We have repeatedly 
disclaimed territorial or hegemonic ambitions. No 
one in this country advocates recovery of territory 
to which we have legal title through use of force. 
When in 1965 and 1971 a small bit of Pakistani 
territory came into our occupation, no attempt was 
made to bargain on its return. Highest traditions 
were maintained during periods of conflict to respect 
the rights of both combatants and non-combatants. 
Pratap Lal ordered suspension of air operations to 
facilitate evacuation of foreigners and diplomatic 
personnel. As the struggle in East Pakistan drew to 
a close, no one even thought of carrying on the war 
to dismember West Pakistan. Not a moment was 
lost after the conclusion of operations in the East to 
offer a unilateral cease fire in the West. The Indian 
forces were withdrawn from Bangladesh within 
three months of the relief of Dacca. When the 
Simla Agreement was negotiated, the Prime Minister 
took special care to avoid a tough stand and ensure 
that its provisions paved the way to friendly co- 
operation between the two states. It is interesting 
to note that Bhutto claimed to have obtained the 
peace settlement at a very low cost to Pakistan. 

The oil crisis, the Iranian revolution, the perma- 
nent presence of the two superpowers in the Indian 
Ocean, and the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
brought the sub-continent of South Asia closer to 
the whirlpool of world politics. With the onset of 
the Second Cold War, the external powers upgraded 
their interests and capabilities in India’s neighbour- 
hood. To protect its vital interests in the Gulf 
Area the United States sought to incorporate Pakis- 
tan into what is called the concept of a “strategic 
consensus”. Pakistan declared itself to be the 
“back door to the Gulf”, and was considered to be 
a front-line state in the Afghan crisis. In conse- 
quence, Pakistan has been assisted to acquire a 
number of sophisticated equipments, some of the 
latest generation with deadly destructive capabilities, 
India finds itself compelled to match newly acquired 
weaponry so that the history of 1965 was not 
repeated. 

There is no eseape from the malevolence of geo- 
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politics, As a sad Nehru remarked in the Rajya 
Sabha on September 3, 1963: “‘this world is cruel.... 
Our efforts to follow the path of peace have been 
knocked on the head. We are forced to prepare for 
a defensive war, much against our will”, 


Trs costs of defence preparedness are heavy, 
Security risks must be assessed realistically, 
over the longer term, and in subcontinental, regional, 
and global contexts. The threat to the country’s 
integrity assumes worrisome proportions if it is 
judged to be an extension, an offshoot of the central 
arms race. In that event, it must be presumed that 
successive generations of weaponry will continue to 
be available to our adversaries. We must therefore 
so arrange our affairs as to match their technologi- 
cal sophistication and counter their destructive 
potential. This is a tall order, very expensive 
indeed, especially in terms of such scarce resources as 
foreign exchange and seientific skill. If the expendi- 
ture is fully met, the supply of inputs for sustaining 
the tempo of economic progress will be drastically 
curtailed. Is military security worth purchasing at 
the cost of social incoherence? Shall we triumph 
in the end if there is a break-down on the home- 
front, in the factory and at the farm? We must 
dissolve this dilemma. 

Power is an amalgam of a lot more than military 
might. It is founded upon and encompasses the 
economy’s stamina, its industrial and technological 
base, as also societal effectiveness, its cohesion, and 
its capacity to withstand ideological subversions of 
one kind or another. Viewed thus, there is in reality 
no dichctomy between national security and econo- 
mic progress. While the efficacy of defence depends 
on the success of development, a secure environment 
is essential for sustaining activity and guarding its 
gains against external envy of aggression. The need 
for cultivating an integrated approach is obvious. 

The belief in the dichotomy between defence and 
development is deeply-rooted. Perhaps it owes its 
origin to the responsibility for the country’s internal 
and external security being shouldered exclusively 
by the occupying power in the colonial era. This 
belief received tremendous accession of strength 
when the planning process was launched. To de- 
marcate the Planning Commission’s jurisdiction 
from that of the Ministry of Finance, an artificial 
distinction had been introduced between plan and 
non-plan expenditure. Expenditure on maintenance 
of order and safeguarding of security, as also on 
maintenance of newly-created assets, was classified 
as non-plan. While this practice downgraded the 
importance of these vital functions in the public eye, 
the economy was deprived of the potential benefit it 
could have derived from investment in security 
programmes. For instance, if the construction of 
border roads had been undertaken conjointly with 
the development of border areas, more concrete 
results would have been obtained at lower costs, 
Thanks to the fine distinctions we draw between 
private and public sectors, between civil works and 
defence projects, we are the only country in the 
world to have built up the manufacture of a wide 
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variety of combat aircraft without a base for pro- 
ducing planes for commercial or agriculture use. 
Similar divides between civil and defence sectors in 
many areas of emerging high cost technologies rob 
the nation of possible gains from fully integrated 
long gestation research and development program- 
mes in terms of competence, skills, even self-reliance 
in areas crucial to both security and growth over the 
nineties. The artificial division of financial alloca- 
tions and nation-building programmes into plan and 
non-plan compartments must be erased without 
delay if the efficiency of the economy as a whole is 
to be raised and its capital output-input ratio 
improved, 

As a corollary, security projects and programmes 
must be subjected to the discipline of the planning 
process. This should not compromise security in 
any way if canons of strict secrecy continue to be 
applied with full vigour to all matters having a 
bearing on operational planning and preparedness. 
It is pertinent to recall that Lal Bahadur Shastri 
attempted to bridge the gap between civil and 
defence plans when he directed in September 1965 
that the Fourth Plan should be oriented to meet 
strategic defence needs. In coining the slogan 
Jai Kisan Jai Jawan Lal Bahadurji instinctively 
enhanced national awareness of the integral connec- 
tion between successful defence and increases in pro- 
ductivity in the countryside and on the shop floor. 

For various reasons Lal Bahadurji’s imaginative 
approach was not seriously pursued. A new defence 
plan to be coterminal with the fourth five year plan 
was formulated in 1969. It was overtaken by the 
events of 1971. In the wake of these events, an 
apex group consisting of the chiefs and the Principal 
Defence Secretary was set up under the chairman- 
ship of D.P. Dhar, then Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission. By May 1973 the new plan 
to meet the revised defence requirements over the 
seventies was completed. But in view of escalating 
prices, consequent on the oil crisis of 1973 it had to 
be reviewed by a second apex group under the chair- 
manship of P.N. Haksar in his capacity as Deputy 
Chairman Of the Planning Commission. In this 
way, an integral connection was attempted to be 
built up between security programmes and the actual 
planning process. A further step in this direction 
was taken in 1978 when a committee on defence 
planning was set up under the chairmanship of the 
Cabinet Secretary to advise the Defence Minister. 
The committee includes the three chiefs of Secreta- 
ries of Defence, Defence Production, Planning, 


Finance, Foreign Affairs, and the Scientific Adviser _ 


fo the Defence Minister, This committee formul- 
ated the defence plans coterminal with the five year 
plans of 1977 and 1980 and is now engaged in for- 
mulating the next plan to commence in 1985. 

Much more remains to be done if the defence 
burden to cope with the deteriorating security 
environment is to be contained within reasonable 
proportion. To this end some suggestions may be 
briefly put forward for consideration. 

First, a way must be found to eliminate distor- 
tions and difficulties that arise from the artificial 
comparttmentalisation of expenditures into plan 


~~ 


‘Gnd non-pian. | 

Second, security problems may be viewed over a 
longer term horizon, rather than as ad hoc responses 
to periodic inductions of weaponry in the neighbour- 
hood. A rolling perspective defence plan spanning 
a period of 10 to 15 years may be prepared. Pros- 
pective requirements may be spelt out in terms of 
equipment and technology, indigenous production 
and import, research and development. 

Third, technology intensive areas of common 
interest to defencé and development such as space, 
aviation,. oceanography and electronics may be 
mapped out. For each of these areas, action- 
Oriented programmes setting out time-bound goals 
and designating authorities responsible for operation 
and monitoring may be eleborated. 

Fourth, it is wasteful to attempt to produce 
‘within the defence sector all that the defence forces 
may need during a period of active hostilities. In 
1971 substantial economies were achieved by relying 
on civilian sources of supplies. Industry, private 
and public, would welcome opportunities to build 
up capacity to meet defence needs. 

Fifth, administrative arrangements for assessing 
long-term security needs, formulating plans to meet 
them and monitoring their implementation require 
to be streamlined urgently. Already there is a 
Cabinet Committee on National Security. Perhaps 
this Committee could appropriately oversee these 
arrangements with the aid of a self-contained com- 
petent organisation located in the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat or the Defence Ministry. 

One more point arising out of the prevailing 
dichotomy between defence and development may 
be made. To the nation, the cumulative costs of the 

‘personnel policies pursued in the defence sector — 
training at high expense, retirement from service at 
a younger age, payment of pensions at the prime of 
life, running a large Directorate for Resettlement — 
are excessive. To servicemen these strike as discri- 
minating against those who serve in difficult condi- 
tions and put their ‘lives at risk by enlisting 
themselves to defend the country. Is it really not 


possible to devise a system that offers to “retiring” - 


servicemen fair opportunities for lateral transfers to 
civilian posts for which their training and experience 
may qualify them? I expect our management 
specialists have the skill to respond positively to my 
question. 

I have made out a strong case for closer coordi- 
nation between defence planning and development 
planning. Such coordination might permit the 
achievement of higher growth rates with no loss of 

‘security or of more security with no sacrifice of 
growth. Sustained growth by itself is an important 
element of politico-military security during the 
period of rapid change we are currently passing 
through. Optimisation of combined security-growth 
pay offs deserves, in my view, serious consideration, 


® 
ik is not enough to confine this consideration to 
the national level. We are painfully aware of the 
defence burdens being imposed on the- national 
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économy by the current confrontation between the 
super powers. We can ease these burdens signifi- 
cantly if we succeed in persuading leading elements 
in the industrialised world to take an integrated 
view of national security and economic progress. I 
would urge that at the same time serious efforts 
should in my view be made to reduce South Asia’s 
vulnerability to imported tensions and turbulence. 
In meeting these challenges, the diplomat has 
exciting opportunities to lighten the load on the 
soldier’s back. 

Today the World is more uncertain of its future 
than it has been at any time in its long history. The 
arsenals of nuclear powers have the potential to des- 
troy the world many times over. And yet they are 
unwilling even to entertain proposals of a freeze on 
their further production or on efforts to upgrade 
their destructive power. Instead, plans are afoot to 
extend the confrontation to outer space and incur 
expenditures running into trillions of dollars to 
introduce “star war’? weapons. Those like Robert 
McNamara who have had the opportunity to serve 
the cause of defence as well as development worry 
about these trends. 

Itis not only the developing countries who view 
with anxiety ever escalating costs of armaments that 
produce ever increasing insecurity and oblige even 
affluent governments to reduce expenditure on social 
welfare and economic progress. Enlightened sections 
of public opinion in the industrial world are now 
beginning to feel perturbed at the incipient obses- 
sion with the fear of instant extinction or the 
adverse investment effect of costly arms development 
onthe future growth of the world economy. Even 
Henry Kissinger haslent support to the idea of the 
proposed alliance for democracy, prosperity and 
security in Central America. The Brandt and Palme 
Commissions have advanced the concepts of com- 
mon security and common development. 

Unless the arms race is halted and reversed, both 
peace and prosperity will continue to be in jeopardy. 
The United Nations have repeatedly stressed that 
the hope fora just and stable world order depends 
largely on narrowing the gap between the developed 
and developing countries. The group of government 
experts appointed by the Secretary General to study 
the inter-connection between disarmament and deve- 
lopment has concluded that an effective relationship 
between the two “can and must be established”. 
Indian diplomacy must address itself to this task in 
right earnest. 

A more challenging task awaits the diplomats nearer 
home. After initial difficulties the movement for 
South Asian regional cooperation seems to have 
gathered momentum in the last year or two. Bangla- 
desh, Bhutan, India, the Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka constitute an identifiable geographic 
region commonly known as South Asia. The region 
is full of paradoxes. Institutional similarities and cul- 
tural affinities abound. Because of geographic proxi- 
mity and shared traditions South Asian States have 
the potential to contribute to one another’s welfare 
and play a significant role in fostering world peace and 
international cooperation. But they encounter seri- 
ous obstacles in promoting regional cooperation. A 
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- Sense of over-riding nationalism interacts with com- 
munal or ethnic affinities that cut across national 
boundaries. Political animosities inherited from the 
circumstances of their birth sow seeds of suspicion, 
and generate mistrust amongst them. Religious, lin- 
guistic and other obscurantist forces constitute a 
second level of impediments. 

Fortunately, an underlying sense of historical and 
cultural cohesiveness in terms of institutions and 
mental attitudes persists. And a new realisation is 
dawning on influential elements in the population 
that the problems their countries face are basically 
similar. Poverty and under-development constitute 
common bonds. The costs of non-cooperation in 
the effort to overcome common difficulties are 
heavy. Even if effective arrangements are instituted 
for interchange of experiences and cross fertilisation 
of successful ideas and techniques, a regional dimen- 


sion will have been incorporated within the ongoing 
processes of development in each country. As the 
regional dimension in national development ex- 
pands, it will dispel distrust and help to build 


‘mutual confidence. The quest for separate identities 


by the nations of the sub-continent need not come 
in the way of their cooperation for mutual benefit. 
In fact a fuller flowering of these identities wil] 

enrich the region as a whole and enhance its capaz 
city to strengthen the forces of peace and progress 
in other parts of the world. In this context the 
constituent nations may discover that since South 
Asia constitutes a strategic entity they need not dis- 
sipate their resources in countervailing one another. 


‘If we can focus attention on the security-growth pay 


offs of regional cooperation, we will have taken an 
important step in resolving the dilemma that con- 
fronts us today. 
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TV Play Messes up Anti-dowry Theme 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Ov February 24, Doordarshan’s 

national hook-up telecast 
weekly Hindi serial play, Dadi 
Ma Jaagi. The episode was on 
the theme of bride-burning and 
was a clear take-off on the Sudha 
Goel case because the in-laws 
were shown scheming to destroy 
the pregnant daughter-in-law 
“before it’s too late”. In its own 
way the play was a condemna- 
tion of the prevailing pheno- 
menon of dowry deaths, but for 
all its good intentions it has 
merely succeeded in subverting 
the dowry theme. 

Far from offering any bold 
new solution, the play has idea- 
lised a positively retrograde 
approach which, one hopes, no 
one who saw it will be tempted 
to try out. Worse, the play fails, 
inexcusably, by not creating 
inspiring role-models in its 
depiction of the harassed bride 
and her frightened parents. One 
assumes that the object of a 
Doordarshan play on dowry is 
to reach a worthwhile message 
to society. The bride and her 
parents should have been shown 
as setting an example of how 
such girls and their families can 
stand up against greed, refuse to 
kow-tow, and most vital, succeed 

x 
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in building a new a meaningful 
existence, 

Instead, victory over the evil 
in-laws is shown to be master- 
minded by the old Dadi Ma, 
who blackmails them into sub- 
mission by threatening to use 
the same sort of weapon against 
them which they seek to use 
against her grand-daughter. She 
colludes with’ the in-laws of 
the avaricious couple’s own 
daughter, who, it is threatened, 
will be “sent back” because she 
has so far failed to conceive. 
When the father pleads for 
humane treatment of his daugh- 
ter, he is told that his own 
attitude to his hapless daughter- 
in-law is in no way different. 
(In the latter instance the threat 
isa demand for Rs two lakhs 
orelse...) In case the audience 
is tempted to think harshly of 
the old Dadi Ma for her scheme, 
you are quickly assured that the 
threat is all jhoot-moot, and only 
meant to frighten the dowry 
demanders. 

So all ends well, the father-in- 
law extols the daughter-in-law 
as a Sati-Savitri and takes her 
back, while the institution of 
marriage as well as the institution 
of joint family are restored to 


their sacred pedestal. What sort 
of a solution is this eye-for-an- 
eye strategy, and can it make 
any kind of dent in the problem 
of harassment of brides — 
whether for insufficient dowry, ~ 
or for not conceiving, or perhaps , 
even for not bringing forth sons? 

It is true that the Dadi Ma, 
for all her advanced years and 
roots in tradition, is spirited 
enough not to succumb to the 
greed of the in-laws. It is also 
true that but for her determined 
intervention, the parents would 
have meekly coughed up the 
entire amount demanded. Even 
the girl’s younger brother and 
sister are shown to be old- 
fashioned enough to urge the 
parents to give the money so that 
their Didi can be happy. 

And yet, how much better it 
would have been if Dadi Ma had 
not only admonished her son to 
stand firm against dowry‘ 
demands, but had also instruc- 
ted him to bring the grand- 
daughter home for good if she 
was being so badly harassed by 
her in-laws. How much more 
inspiring it would have been if 
the whole family had been shown 
to extend full moral support to 
this girl in her efforts to face life 
with self-respect! And the play- 
wright could have shown that 
such a family loses nothing in 
social prestige by acting thus, 
that is, Offering shelter, protec- 
tion and support to a daughter 
in difficulties. This TV play- 
could have spelt the message that 
the presence of a married daugh- 


(Contd. on page 24) 
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Bizenjo on Democracy for Pakistan 


SRR TE NN, A AAEN EEE MOR 
Mir Ghous -Baksh Bizenjo is a legendary figure in Baluchistan’s political life. By designation he is 

currently the President of the Pakistan National Party. He is a former Governor of Baluchistan during 

the turbulent days of 1972-73. Mir Bizenjo is a product of our freedom struggle, having like our 


national leaders, an acknowledged commitment to democracy and a new Social order. 


Through the 


vicissitudes of Pakistan’s political life, he has steadfastly held on to these values. He has been an 
undeviating protagonist of secular polity and is convinced that secularism is even more relevant to the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan than to the avowedly secular India. He is a firm believer in political 
dialogue which has earned him from his critics the nickname Baba-i-Mazakraat (Father Negotiator). 
This interview was taken sometime ago by the well-known analyst of Pakistani affairs, Rajendra 
Sareen, Editor of Public Opinion Trends Analyses and News Service (POT). -It is taken from Sareen’s 
forthcoming book, Pakistan — The India Factor, being published by Allied Publishers Ltd. New Delhi. 


— Editor 





+ 


RAJENDRA SAREEN: Mir Sahib, as a senior 
Pakistani statesman, how do you perceive the secu- 
rity situgtion around your country and in the 


region? In your opinion, what are its repercussions 
for Pakistan, India and the other countries of this 
region? i 

GHOUS BAKSH BIZENJO: So far as the secu- 
rity situation is concerned, I think what you mean 


is the current political situation created by the pre- 


sence of the great powers in the region. 


RS: Yes, that is what I mean. 


GBB: I feel that in this context we should take’ 


up the Afghanistan question first. It bas evoked a 
good deal of hue and cry that the Soviet Union has 
come to the region, that the Soviets want a warm 
watet outlet, that they want to come to the Gulf, 


that this poses a threat to India, a threat to 


Pakistan. or 
Firstly, we should analyse why the Soviet Union 
has come to Afghanistan. This is the basic issue: 
whether it is a Soviet expansionist move or has’ the 
Soviet Union been compelled by circumstances? 
` Does it want a warm water outlet, as some people 
say, or a situation was so created that the Soviets 
had no other option? A critical examination of 
_ various factors has reinforced my opinion — I have 
always held this view — that the Soviet move is a 
fallout of American foreign policy. l 
Afghanistan is contiguous to a land mass which 
includes areas which are part of the Soviet Union. 
There are sovereign states also. Afghanistan is one 
such state, No self-respecting nation can tolerate 
any other country coming into its territory and 
‘establishing its hegemony. When Daoud Khan put 
an end to an immature feudal-cum-tribal monarchy, 
it was apparent he could expect no support except 
‘from the Soviet Union because of their common 
interest in maintaining peace in the region. But 
since Daoud, in essence and form, belonged to the 
ousted ruling class, he still remained a pillar of 
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strength for feudal and tribal elements. After Daoud 
came to power, the Western countries, through their 
lackeys and allies, tried to purchase him and wanted 
him to stay in power as their henchman. 


RS: Are you referring to the Shah of Iran? 

GBB: Why only the Shah? There was Saudi 
Arabia. There was Pakistan. There was America 
itself. They all combined to persuade Daoud to 
function as a pawn of the Western powers. The 
Iranians gave him money and other wide-ranging 
help. Likewise, Saudi Arabia helped him. On its 
part Pakistan assured him all kinds of support when 
he came here. 


RS: When Daoud signed an agreement with 
Bhytto in 1976, were any assurances incorporated 
in it? Was there something else in it too? 

GBB: So far as I know, no concrete agreement 
was signed in Bhutto’s time. 


RS: There was an agreement. 

GBB: I think there was perhaps only an accord 
that they would discuss these matters. It appears 
that some understanding might have been reached 
when Daoud visited Pakistan on his way back from 
Saudi Arabia. 


RS: By then martial law had been enforced in 
Pakistan? l 

GBB: Yes. When Daoud returned to Afghanistan 
after securing assurances of Western support, he 
moved against all those forces which had helped put 
him in power. Among them were his main suppor- 
ters of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanis- 
tan. He attacked them first, got their leader Mir 
Akbar Khaiber killed, put the entire leadership in 
jail and made it clear that they were to be liqui- 
dated. There were also unmistakable indications 
that the party supporters in the armed forces would 
also be executed. In these circumstances the party 
cells in the armed forces had no option but to 
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move against Daoud. In the ensuing developments 
Daoud was killed and the party leaders released 
_ from jail. 


RS: Would you say that there was no direct 
involvement of Russia in the events that culminated 
in the ouster of Daoud on April 27, 1978? 

GBB: No, not until then. 


RS: None at all? 

GBB: There is no evidence that the revolution 
was triggered by a green signal from the Soviet 
Union. Things just happened the way they did. At 
that time people were moving freely between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. We continuously receiv- 
ed firsthand information about the situation, and 
there was no evidence of any foreign support. The 
Afghan tribal warlords, backed by the clergy and 
other vested interests, who dominated the primitive 


Afghan society, were not prepared to accept even - 


the mildest democratic change, leave alone a national 
democratic revolution. 

To save the revolution, the Party needed support. 
That support could not come from anywhere except 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union too had its 

own compulsions. If any anti-Soviet forces were to 

get a foothold in Afghanistan it would pose a 
serious threat to Soviet security and interests. There 
are many Soviet republics in Central‘Asia. These 
too would become vulnerable to the machinations 
of an anti-Soviet regime in Kabul. The Soviet 
Union could never permit.a government there which 
worked against its interests. 

The Western powers and their allies wanted their 
influence in Afghanistan to continue at any cost. 
The Shah of Iran felt that if the new regime became 
stable, communism and socialism could spread to 
Iran. A successful socialist regime might pose a 
danger to the dictatorship in Pakistan. 
threaten the status quo in the Gulf. Even India 
was cautioned against this incipient danger. In 
consonance with their thinking, these foreign powers. 
provoked anti-regime violence in Afghanistan, so 
much so that it became impossible for Taraki to 
run the government. 

In the process, Taraki was assassinated. Hafizullah 
Amin came. He let loose a reign of repression. But 
he also failed to run the government because of 
foreign interference. America had a big hand in 
this. Its allies too. These included Iran, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring states. A big problem was 
created in the zone. Hordes of refugees started 
coming here. Saboteurs went in. Conditions were 
made impossible for any government to function 
there effectively. When Amin too was eliminated 
in the melee, Babrak Karmal had no alternative but 


to repeat the request to the Soviet Union for physi- ` 


cal help to save the country from foreign interven- 
tion. If the Soviet army had not moved in, it would 
have become impossible for Karmal to save 
Afghanistan. That is why they were called in. 


RS: Granted. But Karmal himself came in with 


the Soviet troops. . 
GBB: In a way, yes. But Karmal’s coming and 
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It could : 


Soviet troops’ entry happened to coincide for 
reasons I have mentioned earlier. It would not 
have been possible for Karmal to save Afghanistan 
from foreign intervention unless the Soviet troops 
had moved in physically. The, Soviet Union was 
compelled to act this way, to be present in Afghani- 


stan physically. Otherwise its own security might 


have been jeopardised. 
When the Soviet Union moved in, it being a big 


power, the reaction in the world was also big. The. 


Western powers wanted to keep the Soviets on the 
other side of the Oxus. Now, as they saw it, the 
Soviet’Union had reached the borders of Pakistan 
and Iran. When this happened, a great uproar went 
up in the world. Agreed that the Soviet army had 
come to Afghanistan and it is wrong for. the forces 
of any country to enter any other country — but 


the question arises: who compelled these troops to — 


come into this region? 

RS: A situation was created? ; ` 

GBB: Yes. The Soviet Union had no alternative. 
Naturally, these troops will not be withdrawn from 
Afghanistan until the Soviet Union feels certain 
there will be no foreign interference in Afghanistan 
and that no government in power in Kabul will act 
against its security interests. So simply demanding 
that the Soviet troops should go back is meaningless 
unless those causes are removed. 

Until that situation is ended, they will not go. 
This does not depend on the Soviet Union. It 
depends .on the Western powers, their allies and 
other world powers whether they end the situation 
in Afghanistan and the region which compelled 
the Soviet army to move in. If they cannot do 
so, Soviet troops will not go. For me, this 
chapter of the Afghanistan question is closed. 
Afghanistan can never go back to the Western orbit 
of influence. That is finished. l 


RS: So now the only question is whether some 
scenario can be prepared in which Soviet troops can 
go back, and Afghanistan will stay in the Soviet 
sphere of influence. 

GBB: There can be no greater foolishness than 
to think that Kabul can now be taken away from 
the Soviet sphere of influence. If you try Ito do so, 
this could lead to war. The Soviet Union cannot 
give up its presence because it is not merely 
Afghanistan’s problem. It is a question also of 
Soviet security. Those who understand the geopoliti- 
cal situation know in their hearts that the Soviet 
Union will not withdraw unless the situation 
changes. Therefore any action, step or propaganda 
to the effect, that the Soviet army came in and 
should now leave is an gxereige in futility. 


RS: Some different approach will have to be 
evolved. . 

GBB: Yes. You cannot throw them out by force, 
You cannot expel them through war or by sending 
in saboteurs. You cannot defeat the Red Army. 
It is utter foolishness to think in that strain. It can 
only create more bitterness. The only outcome of 
thinking along these lines can be the creation of a 


similar situation elsewhere. If this is magnified or 
overplayed, as is being done, there can be a reaction 
against another country, Pakistan. If you will not 
let them stay in peace, trouble will surely escalate. 


RS: This is a serious matter to ponder. In the 
last few years whatever steps have been taken have 
complicated the situation instead of resolving it. 

GBB; The problem from the beginning was not 
that of Afghanistan. It had a wider perspective. 
It was and is the problem of the Middle East, of 
the Persian Gulf, of the flow of oil, of the oil route. 
Basically, it is the problem of Iran. 

RS: What sort 
Tran? 

GBB: As I was stressing, whatever is happening 
at the moment in the Indian Ocean and the Middle 
East, like the concentration. of big power forces, 
navies, arms stockpiling, is not because of Afghani- 
stan. It is because of Iran. If some big change 
were to sweep Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan 
would become meaningless for the Western world. 
| Supposing a situation develops tomorrow in which 
Iran goes Left and establishes close relations with 
its northern neighbour, the Soviet Union, instead 
of those in the east and west, the Soviet Union 
would have a say in Iranian affairs. 

Pakistan is‘important to the West because it is 
at the mouth of the Gulf. Should a situation 
develop in which the importance of the Gulf is 
minimised, what is the strategic significance of its 
mouth? If Iran turns pro-Soviet and improves its 
relations with Moscow or seeks help against foreign 
intervention, then all these issues of Afghanistan 
and Pakistan will evaporate into thin air. 


of scenario do you visualise in 


RS: You have explained in detail the causes 
which led Russia to enter Afghanistan. I agree 
with you. But I seek elaboration. Is the Iran 
scenario that. you are referring to, a result of that? 
Did the happenings in Iran in any way contribute 
to the entry of the Soviet troops in Afghanistan? 

GBB: Ina way, yes. The Shah had sought to 
shift the established geostrategic pattern by sponsor- 
ing a strong regional framework to establish his 
personal hegemony. This did not suit his Western 
supporters. They wanted to give him a jolt. But 
they did not realise that this small action on their 
part would contribute in no mean measure to 
changing the face of Iran, that he had lost his hold 
on the nation, that he had become hollow. He was 
hated so much by the Iranian people that the re- 
action against him snowballed and he fell. This 
hatred was transferred with added vehemence to 
his erstwhile supporters and patrons in the Western 
world, especially the United States. 

Once turbulence had overtaken Iran it was 
natural for its disputes with the Soviet Union to 
surface again. Like Afghanistan, Iran also borders 
the Soviet Union. Soviet republics, like Azerbaijan 
and Turkmenistan border Iran. It is apparent 
that the Soviet Union could not remain immune 
to the happenings in Iran. It was also watching 
the Western powers trying to instal their pawns 
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in Afghanistan and Iran. It knew that these pawns 
would be deterimental to Soviet interests. 


RS: The Revolutionary Government of Iran, 
despite being fundamentalist and Islamic, has good 
relations with the Soviet Union and very bad 
relations with America, so much so that at military 
parades the US flag is trampled upon by Iranian 
troops. They express in various other ways too 
their accumulated hatred of the Americans. In view 
of this, do you think that America might take some 
adverse steps in Iran? 

GBB: I am coming to that. It is apparent that 
Iran by itself cannot bear the combined pressure 
of America, other Western powers and the Arabs. 
If it is to exist as an independent nation, it has to 
have friendly ties with someone. The more hostility 
there is to the present Iranian regime and the more 
intolerable it becomes, the greater the possibility 
that it would» retaliate by closing the Gulf, 
There will be uncertainty in the Gulf of Oman too. 


~ The oil route will be affected and the flow of oil 


may stop completely. And then things will totally 
go awry for USA and the Western powers, To 
prevent all this, it is possible that USA may occupy, 
directly or through somè of its allies, three pro- 
vinces of Iran, namely Irani Baluchistan, Bander 
Abbas and Khuzestan. 


RS: The related troop movements will have to be 
through Pakistan. 

GBB: America will have to do this. Why has 
America suddenly started feeling benevolent towards 
Pakistan? It wants a quid pro quo from us. Nobody 
gives anything for nothing. In America’s view, if it 
occupies these three Iranian provinces, the Western 
‘world’s twin problems of oil flow and the Gulf will 
be solved. 


RS: If they take this extreme step the spark may 
cause a conflagration. 

GBB: That is obvious. Every action has a re- 
action. Now what will be this reaction? It can be a 
reaction against Pakistan on a much bigger scale 
than at present. Anything can happen. Iran is not 
Vietnam, where a war can be fought in isolation. 
There are many factors involved, many linkages. 
You may call them links of trade, commerce, poli- 
tics and what not. Many nations are involved. Much 
can happen. If things are allowed to get out of hand 
in this zone, the results can be very serious. To what 
extent will the Soviet Union be able to bear this 
pressure? There are horrendous possibilities. So it is 
imperative that the issue be defused at all costs. 


RS: What is the way out? 

GBB: Wisdom for the Western powers and also 
India as a major power in the region lies in facili- 
tating an end to the climate of confrontation bet- 
ween the United States and the Soviet Union in this 
region. 


RS: There seems no possibility of this. 

GBB: It has to be done so that things are back to 
normal. Nobody can afford to fight a nuclear war. 
India is one of the three major powers in the region. 
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Ít should put its full weight behind such an effort. 
Then there is the European Community. If will be 
severely hit by the consequences of such a confron- 
tation in this region. It should be the aim to find 
a solution that will guarantee uninterrupted flow of 
oil on the one hand and the cessation of all machi- 
nations against the Soviet Union. Other states are 
too small. 


RS: But, for this to happen, is it not vital that 
there should be a meeting of minds between India 


and Pakistan? A point of convergence should emerge ` 


for the purpose. 

GBB: It must. Until they agree, nothing positive 
can result. But this in itself is a separate issue. It is 
also related to the issue whether those powers which 
are benefiting from keeping India and Pakistan on 
opposite courses will permit them to come closer. 
If these powers, for their own ends, had not kept 
{India and Pakistan away from each other, this 
situation would not have developed. Had the 
Western powers not been able to use Pakistani terri- 
tory, they would not have been able to create 
disturbances in Afghanistan. 


RS: You were talking of defusing the situation. 

GBB: Yes. A solution has to be hammered out 
with honest intentions. Otherwise an atomic war 
will ensue, and if that happens the whole world, 
nay mankind itself, will be destroyed. Obviously, 
the solution lies in negotiations. Any agreement 
reached thus will be worthwhile. As I said earlier, 
India and the European Community are placed in 
an ideal position to persuade the United States and 
the Soviet Union to take concrete steps to defuse 
the situation. 


RS: Should not the initiative come from the big 
powers involved? 

GBB: This does not seem possible for the time 
being. 


RS: Apparently something has to be done. But 
unless the causes are removed, it would not be 
possible to do anything. That is something in the 
hand of Pakistan. 

GBB: It is vital that all the powers involved 
agree to remove the causes or are persuaded to do 
so. For this persuasion to come about there are 
only two middle powers, India and the EEC coun- 
tries. The EEC countries, though far away, stand 
to suffer the most in a conflagration. 


RS: You mean economically? 

GBB: Anything can happen under these circum- 
stances. These two powers, that is India and the 
EEC countries, can inject some urgency into the 
effort by.putting their full weight behind the search 
for a solution. I see no other power capable of 
doing so. China could have done so, but China lost 
. its neutral character long ago. ; 


_ RS. Mir Sahib, the basic factor in the defusion 


scenario you have drawn up, is that the Soviet 
Union, US and China agree to keep this zone free 
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of their rivalries and that no power, in pursuance 
of its selfish interests, spoils the peace of this region. 
Would you like to comment on this?. 

GBB: You cannot keep the Soviet Union quies- 
cent till you guarantee that there will be no machin- 
ations from this zone against it and nothing will be 
done to harm its interests. Similarly, USA and the , 
Western powers will want an assurance that their 
legitimate economic and allied interests in the Mid- 
dle East and oil flow would both be protected. 

So far as China is concerned, it is not affected 
much. The main parties are the Soviet Union and 
the United States. You have to satisfy or assure 
them. When the Afghanistan situation arose, I told 


, my country’s rulers: “Look, Iran’s old status is gone. 


Afghanistan’s also. Now America cannot afford to 
leave the Gulf tothe Arabs. America will move 
into the region to protect its imperialist interests 
with all its might.” 


RS: That means the Arabs will have no right to 
or claim on their own soil. - 

GBP: Yes. It will not be the Arabs’ concern. 
America would be the self-appointed protector of 
the Gulf. 


RS: In that America needs Pakistan’s coopera- 
tion. 

GBB: In the prevailing conditions, it is essential 
for Pakistan to maintain a genuine, positive non- 
aligned posture vis-a-vis all the powers concerned 
and assure them that it would not be a party to any 
attempt to harm the legitimate interests of any of 
them. They should agree to accept this position 
and help Pakistan function as such. In that case we 
can be a means of assuring peace in the region 
though the chances for it appear to be slim. Pakistan 
should see to it that the neutral and nonaligned 
course is not damaged. Then only would it be pos- 
sible for it to be acceptable to everybody, to India, 
the Soviet Union and USA. 


RS: There is such a thing asa historical perspec- 
tive of the subcontinent, or call it geostrategic entity. 
Whenever the subcontinent was invaded in the past, 
the invasion, mostly by cavalry, would lose its 
momentum by the time it reached Delhi, Ajmer or 
or Ujjain. Little attention is being paid to this geos- 
trategic aspect. Don’t you think the geostrategic 
indivisibility of the subcontinent should be kept in 
view when we think of safeguarding it? But let me 
make it clear that I do not suggest that the boundaries 
of the new states which have come into existence 
should be obliterated. I want to know from you 
what can be achieved within the parameters of the 
existing political boundaries. 

GBB: I understand what you mean. Whether we 
want it or not, time will force us in that direction. 
I feel that if Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan and India 
desire peace in this zone, they will have to establish 
a relationship of some sort in which their political 
and economic interests can be safeguarded. If they 
fail to come to an understanding, they are bound to 
clash. The agreement they arrive at should secure 
their interests and also enable them to act in 


concert at international forums. If they fail to make 
common cause, they would not be able to live in 
‘amity and peace. And you will witness periodic 
wars, like those between India and Pakistan, the 
peace of the zone will be shattered and its nations 
will remain a prey to imperialist manipulations. 


RS: Do you envisage an EEC type of regional 
arrangement? 

GBB: There will have to be some such arrange- 
ment. Wecannot stop wars by passing resolutions. 
In the conditions of mutual distrust that prevail 
today, if Pakistan. were to do anything, it would 
be misconstrued in India as an act against its 
interests. Conversely, if India were to take any step, 
that would be taken here as a step against the 
interests of Pakistan, and the Government here 
would be tempted to seek foreign help and thus 
facilitate foreign interference. 

RS: The point is clear that geostrategic indivisi- 
bility will have to be worked out upholding the 
framework of national sovereignty . 


GBB: Yes. I think the problem can be resolved if 


there is no interference from outside. 


RS: Kindly elaborate. 

GBB: Take for instance India’s foreign policy. 
Geostrategic indivisibility of the subcontinent can 
have no meaning. if the basic interests of the coun- 
tries involved are devoid of an element of comple- 


mentarity. You have to- evolve some framework of 


cooperation. The question is whether our nations 
are prepared to come together in this framework or 
they can be persuaded to come into it for the com- 
mon good of the region. Will they be permitted to 
conclude something like that? 


RS: Yes. We will have to decide between our- 
selves what are common interests, and work for 
these. 

GBB: Look at it this way. Things have come to 
such a pass that we in Pakistan are veering more 
and more towards the Middle East instead of 
strengthening relations with the subcontinent. 
Instead of secularism we are advancing towards 
secfarianism. If our ties with the subcontinent are 
‘severed, bitterness and tensions are bound to 
increase. India and Pakistan cannot embark upon 
dny big development project unless both concur in 
it. Our means.are common, our rivers are common, 
our resources are common, our inheritance is com- 
mon. There are racial and cultural commonalities. 
Because of all these factors, we cannot live in isola- 
tion from each other. There are only two ways: 
cooperation or war. There is no third way. This is 
final. 


, .RS: So we now come to Indo-Pakistani bilatéral 
relations. This is a very vital subject. I would 
request you to elaborate upon this issue, taking into 
account the historical and political context. What 
type of relations can we have wm the contemporary 
context? | , 
GBB: Please understand.’ Things unfortunately 
are not viewed in their historical perspective but on 
the basis of sentiment. It is more so in India for 
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which I put the onus on the Congress instead of on 
the Muslim League. Not because the Congress 
people were in the wrong but because they should 
have shown more maturity. 


RS: It was the collective failure of the national 
leadership that could not resolve our problems 
before 1947, 

GBB: There is nothing obscure in the history of 
our relations. In the name of religion, the Muslim 
invaders fought battles and wrought devastation in 
the country. Muslim domination lasted over 700 to 
800 years. Thére were excesses by one community 
against the other. Seeds of hatred were sown. Amid 
all this the British came on the scene. They accen- 
tuated this bitterness and widened the division 
between the two communities. The subcontinent’s 
leaders failed to pay attention to these factors. They 
should have thought over these, taken steps to over- 
come the negative factors and accommodated each 
other in a spirit of adjustment. The Cabinet Mission 
plan could have saved us from the terrible events 
of partition and the strategic disruption of the sub- 
continent. 

The present situation has resulted from the 
failure of the pre-partition leadership, And to that 
the fact that the interests of world imperialism were 
better served by promoting cleavages. This is not to 
ignore our Own lapses, But there were other factors 
too. If Chiang Kai-shek had collapsed in 1946 
instead of 1949 the British would never have agreed 
to partition. As things stood in 1946, the British 
perceived India emerging as a mighty anti-imperia- 
list power in the ‘region and the prospect did not 
appeal to them. So they promoted partition by 
fanning the flames, of communal antagonism. The 
Congress committed a grave blunder by going back 
on the Cabinet Mission plan. There could have been 
no better solution of India’s political future after 
freedom. That would have taken care of the sub- 
continent’s strategic environment. Muslim reaction- 
aries on the one hand and Hindu communalists 
with their linkages in the Congress on the other, 
both contributed to wreck the Cabinet Mission plan. 

A united India of the Hindu Mahasabha’s con- 


_ception, which enjoyed the poppe of Sardar Patel, 
nh. 


was not a feasible propositi That left no other 
way out except partition. Pakistan came into being. 
First Mr Jinnah expired. Next Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan was assassinated. Power passed to the hench- 
men of the British through a coup staged by the 
bureaucracy under the leadership of Mr Ghulam 
Mohammad. 

The new power structure developed a vested 
interest in accentuating Indo-Pakistan antagonism. 
It is tragic that none of Pakistan’s subsequent rulers 
had the sense to reverse the process. Nor did India 
take any steps to normalise relations with Pakistan. 
After Gandhiji’s martyrdom India adopted an 
isolationist approach. Some Indian leaders perhaps 
believed that Pakistan would not survive very long. 
They thought it would collapse. This was absolutely 
disastrous, India should have tried to win the confi- 
dence of the people here. That might have brought 
about a government committed to a policy of 
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. friendship towards India instead of hostility. 

RS: In the contemporary context what would be 
a desirable model for relations between India and 
Pakistan? What are the obstacles? Finally, how can 
these obstacles be overcome? 

GBB: The present is not very encouraging. The 
desirable model is that in their bilateral relations, 
India and Pakistan should seek to forge a com- 
monality and complementarity of interests without 
impinging on each other’s sovereign status and on 
the basis of non-interference in each other’s affairs. 
India would naturally want to eliminate the inter- 
ference of big powers in the region. That can be 
possible only if Pakistan perceives its national 
interests in those terms. Towards that end, the 
two countriés have to come to an understanding. 
Additionally, they have to develop identical systems. 
India is anti-imperialist, while Pakistan is not. 
India is secular, Pakistan is anti-secular. India has 
democracy, Pakistan has dictatorship. 


RS: Now let us turn to the no-war pact mooted 
by: President Zia-ul-Haq. 

GBB: So far as the no-war pact is concerned, it 
can be viewed in two perspectives. One is that the 
pact should clear the way for the imperialist powers, 
which are against peace and stability in the region, 
to increase tension to serve their own ends. These 
powers wish to be free to do as they like. They 
want a licence to pursue their war aims in the secure 
knowledge that India would do nothing to upset 
their apple-cart, ` 


RS: Perhaps you are referring to Iran. 

GBB: Iran, Afghanistan. The other perspective 
is that the pact might result in weakening the anti- 
democratic, pro-imperialist and anti-secular forces 
and strengthening progressive and democratic ones. 
This would be a happy development. Both these 
possibilities exist. India has to weigh them care- 
fully lest, instead of pulling Pakistan out of the 
mud, it gets bogged down in the mire itself. 


RS: India has made it very clear that its purpose 
in having a no war pact is to take another step 
towards mutual peace and amity. It will be a sort 
of declaration that India accepts Pakistan’s reality 
and wishes to live in peace with it. Ido not think 
anybody can reasonably infer that India would be 
privy to a super-power’s war aims in this region. 
_ If anyone thinks that way he is deluding himself. 

It can’t be that one side should go on seeking peace 
and the other continue to fan the fires of war. 

(GBB: You say that a non-aggression pact would 
be a force for peace and amity in this region? This 
is very good. As I affirmed earlier, this can create 
a commonality of interests among the states of the 
region and further Jead to firmer political relations. 
If this can be brought about, the region is bound 
to progress in the comity of nations. We could set 
an example to the rest of the world. 


RS: Tension between India and Pakistan has 
been instrumental in giving an impetus to the nega- 
tive forces in Pakistan. If Indo-Pakistani relations 
` are put on an even keel, would that not remove a 
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negative input? . 

GBB: Because of strained Indo-Pakistan relations, 
the democratic and secular forces in Pakistan have 
received a setback. In the name of enmity towards 
India, some people have murdered democracy in 
Pakistan. Similarly, secularism has received a severe 
setback, If this ‘element of enmity is removed, 
Pakistan, which has suffered so much, will be by far 
the bigger gainer. India’s friendship will be a posi- 
tive gain for Pakistan. It needs no gainsaying that 
anti-secularism in Pakistan is predicated on an anti- 
Indian stance. Anti-democratic forces came to the 
fore on the wave of anti-Indian hysteria and oppor- 
tunists got on to the bandwagon. If relations 
assume an even tenor, Pakistan will be the real 
gainer in all respects. 


RS: Pakistan has now proposed a no-war pact. 
I feel that if India wants to open a new chapter of 
mutual relations with Pakistan, the no-war pact can 
be an important positive step. There is need for a 
gesture by India to proclaim its commitment to 
Pakistan’s sovereign entity. In the current situation, 
an opinion has been expressed in Pakistan that if 
any such pact is to be signed, it should not be signed | 
with the Martial Law regime. ‘This section is further 
of the opinion that signing the pact should be 
delayed until after the revival of democratic politics, 
so that the party that is returned to power in Pakis- 
tan is able to decide on signing the pact in accor- 
dance with popular wishes. 

There does not seem much chance of an early 

return to politics in Pakistan, and the rest of the 
world will not come to a standstill in the meantime. 
If delayed beyond a certain point, the Pakistani 
Government may lose interest in it. Or some other 
external factors may develop to change the favour- 
able context. Would you please comment? 
GBB: It is not right to ‘say that since we have a 
Martial Law regime Indo-Pakistani relations should ` 
stay as at present. I do not subscribe to this theory 
at all. I feel that at whatever time or occasion — 
irrespective of the regime or form of government — 
relations between India and Pakistan can be improv- 
ed, it should be done. Weshould profit from the 
opportunity whenever it presents itself. 


RS: True, it could be a good starting point. 

GBB: If we base our relations on commonality of 
interests and respect for each other’s territorial 
Integrity, then it would appear more attractive. To 
me, a no-war pact implies that we. have been 
enemies in the past and there-is no use saying it. 


RS: There have been three wars: 

GBB: We have to forget them. By and large, 
our basic aim should be to improve relations in 
such a way that the entire region benefits’ and the 
forces of democracy, secularism and other allied 
progressive forces are strengthened. There can be 
no two opinions on it. If this approach is not 
adopted, the whole edifice is bound to fall. All tig 
will be snapped. I do not think that the question 
of a Martial Law regime should deter us from our 
efforts to improve ties. Simply to say that we will 
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talk with a democratic government tomorrow is to 
take a narrow view of the problem and to sacrifice 
big gains for smaller considerations in a regional 
context. | 


RS: I would like to draw your attention to 
another aspect, Supposing India and Pakistan are 
not able to resolve their differences, don’t you think 
that in the present strategic situation in the region 
Pakistan may feel impelled to join hands with a 
super-power to the detriment of the’ region’s 
interests, peace. and stability? 

GBB: Yes, there is every possibility of that hap- 
. pening. I feel‘ that Indo-Pakistani amity can 
generate forces inside Pakistan and India which can 
deter Western adventurism in the region, 


RS: So what should be the nature of bilateral 
relations between India and Pakistan? 


GBB: I believe that a friendship accord should be 


the cornerstone of bilateral relations. Thereafter, 
we should strive to have Pakistan, India, Bangla- 
desh, Afghanistan and Iran linked in a framework 
of economic cooperation for this entire region. 


RS: You mean it should be the starting point 
to build up multilateral regional cooperation? 

GBB: If the countries of this region remain 
estranged from one another, they will continue to be 
vulnerable to imperialist pressures. If there isa 
commonality of interests one’s gain is the other’s 
gain and one’s loss is the other’s loss, and no third 
power would find it easy to play one against the 
other. 


RS: What are the prospects on the domestic poli- 
tical scene of Pakistan in the immediate future? 

GBB: International developments constitute a 
very important input in the political situation of 
Pakistan. There is a strong possibility that any 
shift in external factors would trigger changes in 
Pakistan. The domestic political factors are not 
capable of bringing about a shift in the position as 
it obtains. External and internal vested interests do 
not admit of a democratic upsurge. Should there 
be a democratic government, it would not allow the 
Afghanistan question to continue unsettled, leaving 
the country under the shattering impact of the 
` refugees. 

It is not only external forces that are interested 
in continuing trouble in our neighbourhood to keep 
us under pressure, but also internal forces like the 
army, the feudal-dominated ruling classes and cer- 
tain political elements which are beneficiaries of the 
Afghan imbroglio. The present undemocratic regime 
would not have endured for so long save for the 
fact that its continuance -serves the purpose of the 
Western powers and their allies who want trouble 
in Afghanistan. In that context one wonders 
whether the no-war pact mooted between India and 
Pakistan would sustain the conglomeration of un- 
democratic forces or weaken them. 


RS: What is your estimate on-this aspect? 
GBB: I for onehave certain illusions about 
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India, So I should expect that any friendship agree- 
ment with it will yield some positive results. 


RS: The result will depend primarily on the kind 
of response of the people of Pakistan. 

GBB: India is big and powerful. The whole 
thing will depend on the extent to which it is able to 


‘convey to the people of Pakistan its sincerity and 


good faith. , 


RS: You mean India should reassure the Pakis- 
tanis on their perceptions of its intentions towards 
them. Is that so? 

GBB: Yes. That is something India alone can do. 


RS: But does it not equally depend on how the 
Pakistanis construe India’s initiatives and policies? 

GBB: The people of Pakistan are no longer anti- 
Indian to the same extent as they used to be. There 
is a realisation of the advantages of living in mutual 
goodwill and cooperation. I should think that the 
people of India, too, have realised that even though 
Pakistan is smaller than India, its cooperation and 
goodwill is not something insignificant. Pakistanis 
would be most happy if India’s large size, resources 
and influence become a friendly factor. We have to 
discover each other. 


RS: To revert to domestic politics, does it mean 
that the present situation will continue-indefinitely? 

GBB: That cannot be. If Martial Law continues 
for any length of time, there would be a series of 
adverse effects. There could be a civil war if the 
people rise in revolt. 


RS: Ido not see any evidence of that at present. 

GBB: It would be a grave error to conclude that 
Pakistan has accepted Martial Law asa permanent 
way of life. The people might rise in revolt over 
some issue when it is least expected. The simmering 
popular resentment can surface over something 
almost insignificant. There is a limit to everything. 
Martial Law cannot last indefinitely, nor can the 
external factors sustaining it, operate forever in its 
favour. 

RS: But how do you explain the fact that even 
though the entire spectrum of political opinion is 
opposed to the present regime, neither has a 
credible political alternative emerged nor is there a 
mass upsurge through which such an alternative 
can evolve? Does this not indicate the weakness of 
the political process? 

GBB: There is no denying the fact that when a 
regime unleashes brutal force against its people, the 
people sometimes break down under the strain. 
Franco and Salazar are examples that come to mind. 
A more pertinent point to comprehend why the 
people are not coming out on the Streets is that 
there is no buffer between the people and the army. 
A conflict at the present moment will mean people 
versus the army. 


RS: Oh! I see. Yes. At no previous time in 
Pakistan’s history was the army directly involved in 
political conflict. 
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GBB: The army is now directly involved in the 
political struggle against the people. So when the 
people look at the situation, they are confronted 
with the fact that an upsurge now will be something 
like the rise of the people against the Shah of Iran. 
Nothing short of that would settle anything. 


' RS: That isa good augury for’the security of 
Pakistan that the.people are not inclined to go quite 
to that extent. À 

GBB: Well, this can be one of the factors holding 
the people back. They are conscious that once the 
battle is joined, this country might not survive in 
the given situation. But one does not know whether 
the Martial Law authorities are ‘conscious of this 
aspect. If they persist in their present policy against 
the people in a misplaced attempt to perpetuate 
their rule, I have no doubt the people would come 
out against this regime to save the country, regard- 
less of the consequences. $ 


RS: Another question that arises is, to whom 
should the army hand over power in the absence of 
a clearly manifest political alternative? ! 

GBB: The political parties are there. If they are 
not an alternative, there is the dreadful situation 
that an alternative will emerge only after a struggle 
as in Iran. ' 


RS: Would the elections þroduce a victor who 
would be acceptable to other parties? 

GBB: There is no doubt that everybody will abide 
by the results of the elections. 


RS: Will Jamaat Islami reconcile itself to a PPP 
victory? What happens if a conglomerate of secular 
parties sweeps the polls? l a 

GBB: Iam sure the Jamaat will reconcile itself 
to whoever wins. 


RS: How about the Jamaat objective to Islamise 
Pakistan? 

GBB: That is the position of the Martial Law 
regime. The Jamaat is only going along with that. 
Once the martial regime is no more, the Jamaat will 
adopt a more practical frame of mind. 


RS: It occurs to me that the parties constituting 
the Movement for the Restoration of Democracy 
(MRD) have not quite overcome their distrust of 
each other. . = a 

GBB: When political parties join hands in a 
- common venture they do not lose their identities or 
abandon their platforms. 


RS: I do not see any evidence of a meeting of 
minds there. I would like to be corrected in case I 
HaT pB: “None of the’ MRD constituents is indiffer- 
ent to the importance of reviving democratic-politics. 
They want elections. They all agree that which- 
ever party wins the polls should have the right to 
run the government. 


RS: But what would be the second stage? The 
first question is what should be the constitutional 
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formula for the elections? On that there -is no 
agreement. i 
GBB: On the basis of the 1973 Constitution. 


RS: Jamaat Islami does not accept the joint 
electorate. Nor do JUP and PML (Pagaro). 

GBB: No, that is not correct. There is no party 
that disagrees with the demand for polls under the 
1973 Constitution. Separate electorates, proportional 
representation, screening of candidates, registration 
of parties and various other suggestions are red her- 
rings raised by the regime. PML, JUP or Jamaat 
may have supported some of these distractions, but 
none opposes elections on the basis of the 1973 
Constitution as it was before the present regime 
ordered amendments it was not empowered to intro- 
duce. i 


RS: Do you believe tbe Martial Law authorities 
will agree to hold elections even with their amend- 
ments intact, leave alone annul them to pave the 
way for polls as demanded by MRD or your PNP? 

GBB: Well, if you put the matter in that pers- 
pective, I do not see the Martial Law authorities 
holding elections. Why should they, unless they are 
forced to? 


RS: That would not mean polls but the Iran 
scenario. That would be a different ball game alto- 
gether. i 

GBB: When the situation develops, it will deter- 
mine its own momentum. l 

RS: Ido not know. As of now, I do not see any 
evidence of that. Only political leaders can say 
with authority. l l 

GBB: I am quite clear that Pakistan and Martial 
Law cannot coexist. One or the other will have to 
give way. 


RS: So far Pakistan has been under Martial Law 
more than under constitutional’ rule. It appears 
Martial Law has greater relevance to Pakistan than 
the rule of law. l 

GBB: It has hardly worked under Martial Law 
either. From 1958 onwards, the military and civil 
bureaucracy, backed by feudal and other vested 
interests, have made continuous efforts to destroy 
democracy but they have not succeeded in their 
purpose. Popular preference for democracy has 
surfaced time and again. ' 


RS: Why has PNP not joined MRD? l 

GBB: PNP is firmly committed to its stand on 
national autonomy. If MRD accepts the PNP 
position on the need to have constitutional safe- 
‘guards to ensure non-interference in the rights of 
the federating units, then PNP will join. We are - 
in touch with them. There has been a continuing 
dialogue on this issue. 


RS: Some of us watching the situation got the 
impression that PNP was keeping out of MRD 
because Baluchistan does not consider the pros- 
pects for the révival of democratic politics in 


Pakistan very bright. If so, that would be a 
dangerous omen. 

GBB: Our position is that democracy in a multi- 
national state can operate only if the federating 
units are autonomous, 


RS: Certain expressions have attained a highly 
controversial connotation. Nationality is one such 
phrase. Can you not use some other word to 
express the substance of your argument without 
being controversial? 

GBB: I always talk of the rights of the federating 
= units. But 1 would say it is wrong to get excited 
at the mention of nationalities. This has become 
a common feature in both India and Pakistan. 
India too is falling a prey to this attitude. I would 
advise India to overcome this trait. You would not 
be able to keep a united India unless you accommo- 
date the cultural, linguistic, political and economic 
rights and aspirations of the nationalities.. You 
will have so many other Mizos and Nagas. 


RS: In the case of the Mizos and the Nagas, the 
contractor-bureaucratic plunder and exploitation 
of resources committed by the Centre for develop- 
ment programmes has played more havoc than any 
denial of linguistic or cultural aspirations. 

GBB: A democratic set-up helps you tide over 
these situations. Buteven so this problem could 
become very acute for India unless you work out 
solutions in good time. As for the people of 
Baluchistan, they do not want to secede from 
Pakistan. They only want their national rights as 
a federating unit of Pakistan, recognised and pro- 
tected within the federal framework of Pakistan. 
They have never entertained the idea of secession. 


RS: Is there any possibility of a patch-up between 
PNP and its mother organisation, NDP? Or do you 
now feel closer to PPP? 

GBB: This is the second reincarnation of the 
Pakistan National Party. It was first organised in 
the 1950s. Later, when Maulana Bhashani broke 
away from Mr H.S. Suhrawardy and joined hands 
with us, the word Awami was inserted and it became 
National Awami Party. The basic platform of PNP 
today is the same as it was in the 1950s. PNP has 
been right from the early days a basically secularist 
and anti-imperialist party favouring an independent 
and nonaligned foreign policy. It is fully committed 
to a federal policy for Pakistan and upholds the 
rights of the federating units. 

The National Democratic Party came into being 
when NAP was outlawed by Mr Bhutto in 1975. 
Unfortunately, NDP leadership has moved away 
from settled policy over some issues I mentioned 
earlier. So we decided to revive PNP. There is no 
other dispute or divergence between the two parties; 
certainly no animus of a personal nature. We shall 
be happy to work together to strengthen the demo- 
cratic framework in Pakistan. 


RS: Is there a suggestion for a reunion between 
PNP and NDP? 
GBB: No, nothing very much. 
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RS: PNP, NDP and PPP are three democratic 
parties committed to a left-of-centre platform. They 
are anti-imperialist and secular. Could they not 
come together on a common platform? 

GBS: For the present this does not seem likely. 


RS: I was told by Mr Aftab Ahmed Sherpao in 
Peshawar that PPP and NDP are no longer in con- 
flict with each other. 

GBB: Possibly their common membership of 
MRD has softened their angularities against each 
other. 


RS: Could that process extend to PNP in 
Baluchistan and culminate in a merger ultimately? 

GBB: I do not think we can look that far ahead. 
Not on present indications. It will take time. 


RS: But you do not rule it out as a long-term 
prospect? 

GBB: Nothing is permanently ruled out in poli- 
tics. For the present we can all join hands in the 
struggle for the revival of democracy. There is an 
element of opportunism in the ties that have been 
forged between PPP and NDP. PPP role in the 
recent past has not been in the best traditions of 
democracy. Wedo not accept PPP’s secular and 
anti-imperialist credentials. Should PPP come 
through on these issues, then there can be no con- 
straints in coming together with it. 


RS: Is Nawab Khair Bakhsh Marri in Kabul? 

GBB: He and his family reached Kabul some six 
months ago. But I do not know if he is still there 
or has left. 


RS: Would you care to comment on the conclu- 
sion drawn by Selig H. Harrison in his latest book, 
Baluchistan: In the Shadow of Afghanistan, that a 
secessionist movement has grown in Baluchistan, 
that some 7,000 volunteers are located in Afghani- 
stan, that the leadership of Baluchistan is exploring 
the prospects of political understanding with one 
super-power or the other; that as and when these 
efforts culminate in something, insurgency will errupt 
in full force in Baluchistan. 

GBB: Disaffection in Baluchistan is an established 
fact. Itis also true that a few thousand Baluchis 
are in Afghanistan ever since they were driven out 
by the army under Mr Bhutto’s rule. Hundreds 
were killed during the army action. Thousands of 
houses were burnt down. Property was destroyed. 

The question of national autonomy has become 
highly sensitive because in its absence Baluchistan 
loses all participation in the governance of the 
country. Baluchistan’s seven members in the 
National Assembly out of a total of 200, cannot 
influence the country’s power sttucture. For the 
people of Baluchistan, democratic rights can mean 
only what they get in the form of national auto- 
nomy here in Quetta. The alienation of the Baluchis 
stems from the fact that they have no say in manag- 
ing their affairs. 

Now the whole thing depends on how the Pakis- 
tan Government resolves this problem. Would it 
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4ééOmmodate regional aspirations? Or would it 
provoke the Baluchis further? The decision lies 
with those in power. There is nothing either of us 
can do in this matter. The situation could easily 
escalate and go beyond control if the authorities 
are not careful. 


RS: Is the Baluchistan question linked with the 
problem of regional security involving external 
powers? If there is some American activity in Iran, 
it will obviously have to take Pakistan along. And 
that would mean operations from or through 
Baluchistan. How would that affect the situation 
here? 

GBB: We are all too aware that if the Americans 
intervene militarily in Iran, Baluchistan will neces- 
sarily get involved. As large a part of Baluchistan is 
in Iran as it is Pakistan. Both are contiguous, There 
is no other route except through Baluchistan. In 
that event, every Baluch will get involved. Baluchis 
are the sentinels of the Gulf. Some 750 miles of 
coastline from Karachi to Minab is entirely Baluch. 
Not a single non-Baluch is settled in this entire area. 
If there is conflict in the Gulf, who but the Baluchis 


will be affected’ om. 

RS: Are there many Baluch refugees from Íran in 
Baluchistan? 

GBB: Yes. In thousands. They are not being 
given relief or sustenance like the Afghan refugees. 
They live mostly with their relatives. Now if 
trouble breaks out, they will all be very much 
involved. 


RS: I think that is all. May I say how deeply 
grateful I am for your kindness, 

GBB: You are a friend. It has been our fondest 
wish for a long time that relations between India 
and Pakistan should be friendly, pleasant and warm, 
so that we can live as brothers. To find time for 
you was an obligation. In conclusion, I would say 
that India and Pakistan share many things, includ- 
ing a host of weaknesses. You have had a good 
head start and adjusted politically to your system. 
We in Pakistan are still groping for that adjustment 
in political life. In that context, a duty is cast upon 
India to be conscious of its larger responsibility as a 
bigger power. 


RS: Thank you once again. [] 


TV Play & Dowry 
( from page 14) 
ter in the home, separated from 


her husband because of inhuman - 


treatment, in no way lowers the 
honour and good name of that 
house. 

And it would have been fully 
possible to show all this, and 
and creatively too, because the 
girl in the play is supposed to be 
a professor in a college. Her 
capacity to be economically self- 
reliant could have been high- 
lighted as the principle source of 
her own confidence and that of 
her parents to confront the 
situation with dignity and 
courage. Instead, what a waste 
that half-hour of prime TV time 
turned out to be. 

Another point. The greedy 
mother-in-law in the play is 
described as being a member of 
a Nari Raksha Samiti, leading a 
sort of double life by mouthing 
public sentiments on women’s 
welfare and privately ill-terating 
the bahu in her own house. 
Today, when all  agitations 
against dowry deaths are being 
organised by such groups, who 
by their tireless activities have 
succeeded in rousing public 
indignation, this bit of charac- 
terisation is positively malicious, 
ill-conceived and motivated. 

Again, the role of the harassed 
bride is designed in such a way 
to reinforce the stereotype of a 
thousand Hindi movies. Is there 
never going to be any escape 


from this wunutterably stable 
syndrome of silent, suffering, 
Indian womanhood? Must this 
monstrous myth be further 
fostered by the Government-con- 
trolled media? This harping on 
an unreal ideal is not going to 
help any potential dowry victims 
who might have watched the pro- 
gramme. The only moral this 
play could offer is that if you are 
a girl who is being harassed for 
dowry, you will be burnt if you 
don’t have a grandmother who 
can outwit your in-laws. 

The girl’s behaviour totally 
lacks credibility. She overhears 
her husband agreeing to his 
parents’ scheme of destroying 
her that very night for time is 
running out. (Never forget that 
she is an educated girl, a pro- 
fessor in a college and we are 
told at the beginning of the play, 
that she has departed sufficiently 
from the convention by marrying 
aman of her choice.) Next she 
sees her husband believing with- 
out hesitation his father’s story 
that she has been carrying on 
with her own brother-in-law. 
After all this, in the end neither 
she nor her family has a word 
of reproach against the despi- 
cable husband. By painting the 
greedy father-in-law as the big, 
bad villain, the play glosses over 
the spinelessness of the husband 
who could have prevented every- 
thing by being loyal to his wife. 
The virtue of loyalty to one’s wife 
is not exactly the hallmark of 
our mythology, and the husband’s 


disloyalty is portrayed as a 
minor fault, the sort that any 
wife is only too eager to forgive 
and forget because all she yearns 
for in life is to glory in her role of 
dutiful daughter-in-law. 

Is there any logic in this? Is 
it even psychologically plausible? 
Girls who go back to live with 
villainous husbands do so not 
because they aspire to be like 
epic heroines but because they 
have absolutely no alternative. 
Yet, the girl in the play does 
have an alternative — a sup- 
portive parental home and an 
independent income — and there- 
fore it is most farfetched to show 
her behaving like a formula film 
heroine. 

Throughout the play the 
solution aimed at is reconcilisa- 
tion no matter how grievous the 
wrongs, The only departure from 
the formula is the depiction of 
a clever old woman beating the 
villains at their own game. The 
hallowed institutions and prac- 
tices are maintained intact and 
in no way questioned. The story 
ends by upholding the same 
values which were responsible for 
creating the situation in the first 
place. By offering the basically 
unchanged stereotypes wrapped 
deceptively in an outward garb 
which is only superficially pro- 
gressive, Doordarshan is doing 
more harm than good. It would 
be far better to leave the 
dowry issue alone, than distort 
the theme in the mindless 
fashion, [7] 
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Reservations 
in 


Universities 


A Viewpoint 


M. SALEEM KIDWAI 


A® RTICLE 46 of the Constitution 

enjoins that the “‘state shall 
promote with special care the 
educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, and in particular 
of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes, and shall pro- 
tect them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation”. 
This signifies the deep commit- 
ment of the nation to take 
special care for helping the 
weaker sections economically and 
socially by way of special facili- 
ties like reservations. In fact, 
the framers of the Constitution 
devoted an entire part to special 
provisions relating to certain 
classes socially or otherwise 
backward. This is in consonance 


with the ideals cherished during | 
the national movement and which. 


are indispensable for the proper 
functioning of democracy. 

Actually, these reservations 
and other measures taken to help 
the weaker sections are meant to 
correct historical injustices and 
help the poorest and the 
weakest. 

Education is the most potent 
instrument for national develop- 
ment and social transformation. 
The role of education ‘is to 
improve the material standard of 
the people and to enrich the 
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quality of life. There can be no 
two opinions about the desira- 
bility of providing special facili- 
ties like reservation of seats for 
the weaker sections of society in 
the universities because these 
sections face special problems 
that need special] treatment. The 
provision of reservation of seats 
for them at centres of higher 
education has made it possible 
for them to aspire for social 
positions on the basis of their 
achievements. Due to the edu- 
cational opportunities given to 
the backward classes a new gene- 
ration is emerging. 

In thinking of major problems 
of reservation for the weaker 
sections in the sphere of Uni- 
versity education, some imme- 
diately come to mind. 

In the first place, reservations 
for weaker sections as they are 
being implemented tend to create 
anew vested interest which will 
probably defeat the very purpose 
of bringing them into the 


ordinary current of national life ` 


and perpetuate their separation. 
A new class is being created, 
another complex social and 
political problem for the future. 
Indeed, in the long run, the less 
privileged among these unfort- 
unate people will remain back- 
ward and neglected and the old 
position will continue as a sore 
in the body politic. 

Secondly, in some States the 
backward classes have been able 
to secure such privileges as to 
place some of them in positions 
of supremacy over the higher 
castes. A Supreme Court deci- 
sion in 1962 found that one of 
the State Governments, in reserv- 
ing 68 per cent of places in 
certain institutions of higher 
education for backward classes, 


had gone so far beyond the 


fundamental rights provisions 
(which permit special assistance 
to such classes) as to have per- 
petrated a “‘fraud on the Consti- 
tution”. And this is not the 
solitary instance of its kind. 
Thirdly, there is the problem 
of maintaining academic stan- 
dards in the universities. The 
poor quality of students belong- 
ing to reserved categories, parti- 
cularly in professional courses 
like medicine and engineering, 
is fraught with disastrous con- 


sequences. An incompetent 
doctor may put the life of his 
patient in danger; an incompe- 
tent engineer may put buildings, 
bridges and machines in jeopardy. 

Fourthly, while reservation 
can ensure representation of 
weaker sections in the universi- 
ties, it cannot assure their suc- 
cess in examinations. The large 
drop-outs and failure rates 
among the weaker sections in 
higher education is a grave pro- 
blem admitting of no easy 
solution. 

Fifthly, there is the problem 
of rapidly rising enrolments and 
maintaining costs of education. 
On the one hand, a developing 
country like India needs higher 
education ona large scale for 
development, and on the other 
hand, it lacks resources for it. 
To resolve the educational poli- 
tical dilemma is not easy. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that 
higher education in a vast deve- 
loping country has to be selec- 
tive. If the quality of students is 
indifferent, that can retard deve- 
lopment by using up resources 
which could have been deployed 
profitably elsewhere. 

Finally, reservation is no solu- 
tion to the problem of under- 
representation. It is good in the 
short term but in the long run 
may prove harmful as the 
reasons mentioned above. D 
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Protecting Society : A Pollution Tax 


M.V. NADKARNI 


My opern economic growth since the Industrial 

Revolution and the technological advance 
that facilitated it, took place under the auspices of 
capitalist market forces, private costs and profits 
determining their course. The question of poverty 
and increasing inequality apart, such a course of 
growth could not have taken care of the environ- 
ment, its resources and quality. Oriental respect 
for environment got isolated from or even subjugat- 
ed more and more to the motivation and philosophy 
of economic growth. The market forces them- 
selves could not have helped in creating such res- 
pect. They took into account only private costs, 
not social costs. They respected scarcity as reflec- 
ted by prices, but not scarcity in a long-term 
perspective. They responded to the wants of the 
present generation, but ignored the needs of future 
generations. Above all, they respected purchasing 
power, but not the health and welfare of society at 
large. 

Fcononie theory, of course, took into account 
the phenomenon of externalities, as a case of failure 
of market forces. It was realised that often people 
and firms who incur costs may not reap all the 
benefits generated by their expenditure, some bene- 
fits being external and enjoyed by others. Similarly, 
payments made in acquiring a good or a service 
may not cover all the costs of producing it, and 
these costs (monetary and non-monetary) may be 
imposed on and borne by others. Inafree market 
economy, less would be produced in the former 
case and more in the latter. Thus, a factory pro- 
ducing a certain good and at the same time pro- 
ducing a ‘bad’ — releasing effluents in a stream or 
polluting the air — imposes the cost of environ- 
mental degradation on a much wider public than 
the consumers ofits products, and this cost does 
not normally go into the cost of the factory and 
the consumers of its products do not normally have 
to bear it. 

The production may involve considerable use of 
common property resources, or collective goods 
and resources, at no cost to factory or at a cost 
which is very much less than the cost of regenerat- 
ing these resources. Air and water are instances 
of such resources, into which noxious or toxic ele- 
ments may be released, or which may be used in a 
way that there is threat of resource depletion. 
Such a phenomenon is found in the use of forest 
and mineral resources as well, the exploitation of 
which is permitted mainly on the basis of cost of 
extraction and not regeneration or long-term 
scarcity. 

Thus, failure of market forces of capitalism lie 


Dr Nadkarni is Professor and Head, Ecology 
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at the root of environmental degradation, under 
which the polluting firms as well as the consumers 
of their products can impose this cost on the 
environment, on society at large, and on the future 
generations recklessly and with impunity. The 
process of degradation can be to a great extent 
reversed only if the polluters are made to bear this 
cost, or at least made to bear the cost of preventing 
it. 

The reaction to environmental degradation has 
been varied. On the one hand, there is the roman- 
ticist and escapist reaction of calling for a halt to 
the process of growth itself, and some like hippies 
may try to run away from it. This is unrealistic, 
though admittedly we cannot pursue growth un- 
mindful ofits negative consequences. On the other 
hand, in developed countries particularly, it has 
been said that lack of development is the major 
source of environmental degradation resulting in 
slums, poverty and disease, and that this should be a 
matter of major concern rather than pollution. This 
is true but the fear that a concern with pollution 
would retard growth and thus adversely affect 
chances of removal of poverty is not quite rational. 
This is a misleading paradigm because growth — 
unmindful of environment — seems to actually 
create or accentuate poverty, rather than to alleviate 
it. The immediate victims of environmental degra- 
dation have almost always been the poor, either 
because their health suffers being forced to live in 
low rent areas where pollution is heavy, or because 
resources at their command are depleted — as in 
the case of fisheries being affected by water pollution 
or in the case of tribals being uprooted by industria! 
exploitation of forests. 


Moreover, it is not true that under-developed 
countries have necessarily less of pollution. Though 
less industrialised, these countries often have out- 
dated technology in their major and minor industries 
which produce more pollution than corresponding 
industries in the advanced countries. For example, 
though we may have fewer automobiles in Bangalore 
than in a comparable European city, the amount of 
noxious exhausts through them could hardly be less 
than what is released by a vastly greater number of 
automobiles in the latter. Automobiles are so badly 
maintained here (public sector being no exception) 
that it would have been an offence to put them on 
roads in a European city. As long as the cost of 
pollution is passively borne by the public at large 
and the cost of better maintenance and pollution 
prevention can be avoided by the polluter, such a 
system would hardly change. 

Three major policy measures have been suggested 
and tried so far within the framework of market 
economies: legislation laying down emission stan- 
dards, pollution tax, and subsidies for waste treat- 
ment. In India, pollution taxes have not so far been 
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tried, and it is the other two which are mainly relied 
upon. But they have some limitations. Though air- 
and-water-pollution prevention boards have been set 
up in almost every State for implementing and moni- 
toring environment regulations, they are yet to make 
an impact. The major instances of success actually 
have been where the affected local communities rose 
in protest and demanded action against poll ution. 
The role of popular movements in combating pollu- 
tion, or environmental degradation in general, is 
very significant, and in India this has been a factor 
of greater success than any other policy measure. It 
would continue even after other policies are insti- 
tuted, since environment is too serious a matter to 
be left to the care of Government alone. 

Popular movements alone cannot also be enough. 
First of all, popular reaction does not take place 
always and everywhere. Often, the impact of pollu- 
tion may be felt in areas too far from the source 
pollution and may be too gradually felt — being 
accumulated over time — to result in quick reaction 
against polluters. There may also be difficulties in 
identifying the source of pollution, particularly as 
far as the lay public is concerned, and even in the 
case of experts. 


Sometimes, local communities may be ‘bribed’ 


with short-term benefits and may become compla- 
cent about the danger. Very often, legislation does 
not come into force, unless there are public comp- 
Jaints, and even otherwise litigation is a long-drawn 
affair particularly when emission standards are not 
clearly laid down. The easiest thing for a polluter 
to doin such cases isto obtain a stay order on 
implementation. The legislation itself may not have 
the necessary teeth since stringent action cannot 
often be taken. Moreover, the Boards are subject to 
the influence of local politicians and even the State 
Governments themselves, who do not like to adver- 


_sely affect the incentives given to industrialists for 


locating their industries within their State. There is 
relaxation all round and the polluter gets aways 
with impunity. There may have been particular 
instances of success here and there, but merely legis- 
lative control has hardly been a major success on 
the whole, not only in India but in other countries 
too. 

The principle of paying subsidy and concessional 
loans for waste treatment is relevant in the case of 
municipal bodies and such other public institutions, 
but hardly so in other cases. Paying subsidy to a 
polluter is like paying ransom to a nuisance-maker. 
When the polluter exploits common property resour- 
ces and imposes the cost on the public, there is no 
need again for paying subsidy from public revenue 
to stop him from creating nuisance. The ethical 
question of such a subsidy apart, there is no incen- 
tive to a polluter to innovate and adopt a least-cost 
technology for pollution control or treatment, since 
such cost is subsidised. Since the cost is not 
standardised and may well vary from firm to firm, it 
may even be inflated out of proportion by firms to 
qualify for high subsidies. Moreover, a subsidy 
comes into operation after the process of pollution 
has started, and is paid for controlling and treating 
it. This is a very costly way, since it is always less 
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costly to prevent pollution beforehand than to treat 
it afterwards. Also, a clean technology need not 
necessarily be costlier than a dirty technology if 
advance planning of all operations is done keeping 
pollution prevention in view. Subsidies do not 
necessarily provide incentives for adopting such 
clean and low-cost technologies. 

In the circumstances, it seems best to tax pollu- 
tion, on the basis of the magnitude of pollution 
discharge. It could be a progressive charge, increas- 
ing more than proportionately with emission levels. 
Once a firm knows the tax liability involved in 
adopting a dirty technology, it will adopt a clean 
technology to start with. The tax will have to be 
heavy enough to induce firms to treat pollution dis- 
charge. In other words, tax liability should be more 
than the cost of pollution control, so that it pays 
firms to control pollution, and eventually shift over 
to aclean technology, even if they have already 
adopted a dirty technology. It is possible that pollu- 
tion treatment may be costly for some firms than for 
others, and some firms may pollute more than 
others even within an industry depending on loca- 
tion, material used, etc. But it is not necessary for 
tax rates to be tailored to each industrial unit, since 
it amounts to enormous administrative involvement. 
Even if across-the-board uniform pollution tax rates 
are imposed, they would achieve the objective if the 
rates are such that there is incentive for heavy 
polluters to minimise pollution. The normal princi- 
ple of self-assessment can be applied in this case 
too, with penalties being attached for under-assess- 
ment of tax liability. Every production unit or 
factory — small or big — would have to file returns 
on its emission levels at least every six months and 
assess its own tax liability. The necessary legislation 
would have to be passed for this purpose. 

It may be necessary here to take into account not 
only the discharge of noxious elements on a per unit 
and percentage basis, but also the total magnitude 
of pollution in an area. If there are a Jarge number 
of polluters, each discharging noxious elements in a 
relatively diluted quantum on per unit basis, the 
total pollution in the area may nevertheless be enor- 
mous. A surcharge on pollution tax may be levied 
to raise tax liability in notified areas, the basis for 
notification being the magnitude of total pollution 
having gone beyond a desirable or permissible level 
there. Tax policy may also have to be combined 
with a location policy for industrial firms, provid- 
ing for effective disincentives to new firms that 
contribute to pollution in an area where pollution 
has already gone beyond tolerable limits. 

These are only indications of what could be done, 
but once the principle of taxing pollution is accept- 
ed, further details can be worked out. It may be 
noted, however, that this tax is not envisaged in the 
nature of excise duties levied on the commodity on 
per unit basis, which may simply be passed on to 
consumers by a monopoly without doing anything 
about pollution. The purpose of a pollution tax is 
to influence a change-over froma dirty to a clean 
environmentally appropriate technology. Hence it 
has to be specifically on the basis of pollution 
created, and could vary from firm to firm within an 
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industry producing a particular commodity. 

The negative incentives in the form of pollution 
taxes would also give impetus to technological 
advance in a new direction. It would create new 
demand and new employment opportunities directly. 
No country has suffered in terms of economic 
growth and employment opportunities merely be- 
cause it adopted a policy for cleaner environment. 
Actually, such countries have gained. This can be 
so even at factory level, as they too stand to gain in 
the long run by adopting clean technologies. A 
positive correlation has been in evidence between 
profits and pollution control, as shown by Michael 
Royston in his noteworthy book Pollution Prevention 
Pays (1979). A clean technology would promote a 


better work environment, more efficient manage- 


ment, better public relations and a higher turnover. 
Anyway, even if pollution control is not profit- 
able in the short run, it should be made so by im- 
position of taxes. To the economy as a whole, the 
benefits would be even more significant in terms of 


incidence of serious illness like cancer and respir- . _ 


atory disorders reduced, better health, and more 
resources saved through waste recycling—all of 
which would promote higher income and employ- 
ment. Unless the pursuit of Gross National Pro- 
duct canvalso prevent Gross National Waste, the 
very basis of production would be eroded before 
long and man would have neither income nor wel- 
fare to enjoy. O 





Bangladesh on the Brink ? 


SHYAMALI GHOSH 


BANGLADESH seems to be heading towards a criti- 

cally conflictive situation. Taking into account 
the wide area of disagreement between the effective 
political elements and the ruling junta, as also 
among the various components of these two seg- 
ments and the recent events, it is difficult to visualise 
a consensual resolution of the controversial issues 
concerned. ` 


Obviously packed by the hawks in the armed. 


forces and the political time-servers Gen. Ershad, in 
utter disregard of the Opposition demand, has not 
yet postponed the Upa Zila Parishad (UZP) elec- 
tions. His apparently conciliatory statement 
announcing: simultaneous holding of presidential 
and parliamentary elections in May 1984 coming in 
the wake of country-wide anti-military regime agita- 
tions have not evoked favourable public response 
because it does not make any qualitative change in 
the existing situation. His objective still remains: (a) 
legitimisation of his usurpation; and (b) institu- 
tionalisation of a permanent role for the military in 
the government of the country. 

The so-called non-political UZP elections would 
be, hopefully, instrumental in serving his political 
‘interest during the presidential and parliamentary 
elections, if all three are held according to the pre- 
‘sent schedule. 

However, over the last few weeks the spread of 
“agitation-repression-violence’’ cycle from one area 
to another both in urban and rural Bangladesh 
seems to be gradually leading toa situation that 
prevailed during the anti-Ayub movement in 1968- 
69. Unless the Opposition leaders taking a cue from 


the en-mass resignation of the entire staff (including: 


the Vice-Chancellor) of the Agricultural University 
in the northern district of Mymensingh is able to 
launch an effective non-cooperation of the magnitude 
of March es the situation mayt takea more seri- 
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ous turn than the anti-Ayub movement because 
politics of violence has taken a much deeper root in 
Bangladesh since then. 

In Bangladesh, the military (or quasi-military) 
rule of last nine years, having failed to minimise 
people’s sufferings (as evident from the steep rise in 
the cost of living index and unemployment) has lost 
its inital creditability. Secondly, people’s awareness 
of widespread corruption in the military during the 
last 22 months coupled with very conspicuously 
Increasing purchasing power of the military elite and 
other vested interest. groups has further alienated 
the people. Thirdly, the military’s over-encroach- 
ment into exclusive areas of civil bureaucracy has 
created considerable apathy, if not outright hostility, 
among the bureaucrats also. Fourthly, the anti- 
military regime mood of larger sections of students, 
educationists and professionals is clearly spread- 
ing. 

So, the convergence of various anti-military 
regime interests has facilitated the Opposition 
leaders’ efforts to mobilse public opinion to the 
extent that the “hawkish” decisions of Gen Ershad 
have so far proved counter-productive. 

While Gen Ziaur Rahman proceeding along the 
Ayubian route succeeded, Gen Ershad has less 
chances because the context has changed. Gen Ziaur 
Rahman started with the initial legitimacy of being 
a freedom-fighter and he operated at a time when 
political elements- were in complete disarray, the 
people were mentally paralysed by the 1975 August 
and November murders and the execution of Col 
Taher, and so on. Above all,-he did not seek a 
formal status of the military i in the future govern- 
ance of his country. i 

In a confrontational situation Gen Ershad, dis- 
owned (like F.M. Ayub Khan) by his “hawks”. ‘may 
be the first casualty in terms of position. He may be 
succeeded by anyone among the senior officers: Maj 
Gen Chisti; Brig M. Hasan; Maj Gen Wahed and 
Maj Gen A. Hossain or by more than one of them 
in quick succession to power till coercion stops 
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paying any dividend. 

So, Gen Ershad may align with the “doves”? in 
the armed forces and decide to scrap the UPZ 
elections for the time being and concentrate on 
winning the. presidential and the parliamentary 
elections through an “official”? party. If he hopes 
that the lack of consensus on certain fundamental 
issues among the Opposition will ensure success of 
his party — it may not be a wishful thinking at all. 

Presumably, Gen Ershad will be sponsored by the 
present Janadal or the proposed United Nationalist 
Party (UNP) to be formed by the hard-core pro- 
-Ershad elements of Janadal. Such parties, although 
they are conglomerates of different shades of politi- 
cal elements, has several plus points for electoral 
success under present conditions. These will have 
many stalwarts with considerable, influence among 
various interest groups and over certain areas. 
Many notables particularly in and around Dhaka, 
from the Awami League, the Bangladesh Krishak 
Awami League and the Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party, the United People’s Party besides middle 
rankers from the Jatio Samajtantrik Dal and mem- 
bers of various factions of the Muslim League, the 
National Awami Party (Bhanshani), etc have already 
crossed over to Janadal. 

With this kind of composition and obvious sup- 
port of the governmental machinery including the 
Armed Forces, the Janadal (or any major faction of 
it that may join the UNP) enjoys considerable built- 
in advantages. With deft handling, therefore, Gen 
Ershad has a fair chance. 

The issues that have kept the two main Opposi- 
tion alliances (the 15-party and the 7-party) from 
forging a broad-based Opposition unity, appear to 
be irreconcilable unless the components of these two 
alliances decide to compromise their own party 
objectives on certain fundamental issues that need 
to be sorted out and political decisions taken. Other- 
wise any regime in Bangladesh will remain weak and 
consequently transient irrespective of the polity 
being either militarised or politicised. 

To illustrate: the 15-party combine wants restora- 
tion of the 1972 Constitution. This, inter alia, 
means the restoration of the now deleted two princi- 
ples of state policy, namely, socialism and secula- 
tism, keeping the right to property outside the realm 
of fundamental rights, and above all, the abolition 
of the presidential system itself. So this alliance 
cannot coalesce with the latter which is pledged to 
the restoration of the Constitution as amended 
(mainly through Martial Law Regulations between 
1975-1978 and later institutionalised by the fifth 
Amendment of 1979) up to 1982 when Gen. Ershad 
took over power from BNP. ; 

Neither of these two alliances, individual defection 
apart, can coalesce with the Janadal which in its 
“outline manifesto’? stresses “active association of 
the armed forces in the governance of the country 
to stabilise the growth of democratic institutions as 
conceived by the freedom movement!’ 

Of the three major components of the 15-party 
alliance — the Awami League (carrying on the old 
tradition of vagueness) has not laid down how it is 
going to implement the ‘socialist’ transition envisag- 
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ed by the 1972 Constitution, if restored; the Jatiyo 
Samajtantrik Dal also has not convincingly spelt 
out the modus operandi for implementing ‘scientific 
socialism’ which it claims to stand for through the 
1972 Constitution; and the Bangladesh Krishak 
Sramik Awami League (BAKSAL) recently formed 
by a sizeable chunk of AL Leaders and workers, bas 
a readymade blueprint of objectives and program- 
mes for national reconstruction and social change 
derived from the 1975 BAKSAL formula intended 
to be implemented through a single party Presiden- 
tial system by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. But again, 
how the original BAKSAL formula based on single 
party-oriented decentralised administrative structure 
and multipurpose co-operatives with means for 
keeping the military in control while allowing parti- 
cipation of army personnel at the grass-root level 
administrative units — can be worked through a 
multi-party parliamentary system embodied in the 
1972 Constitution is something which the BAKSAL 
has yet to spell out. 

Naturally the political parties urgently require 
sufficient time for articulation and mobilisation. 
Hence their highest priority demand now is for 
lifting the blanket ban on open political activities 
and postponing of toe UPZ election. These are 
essential for them if the people have to choose 
between the presidential and the parliamentary sys- 
tems, between transition to a new social order or 
the status quo, between.secularism and non-secula- 
rism and so on. 

But can the present regime afford to open a 
pandora’s box? Obviously it cannot. Its intra- 
societal equations and extra-societal linkages seem 
to limit the option at zero. 

What happens to the unresponsive regime (and 
the future of Bangladesh) therefore, depends largely 
on the political leadership-people equation. Failure 
of a conciliatory approach coupled with the official 
policy of repression and armed violence by the (un- 
official) student and (official) youth wings of the 
Janadal may eventually create a momentum for a 
showdown leaving no room for a peaceful resolution 
of certain basic issues. (March 7) O 
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PLAIN WORDS 





A 


Soviet 
Monologue 


M.S.N. MENON 


WE: want an agreement with 
the United States on an 
honest basis. But some people 
in USA would like us to wait 
until our legs are broken. There 
will be no such time. We have 
stood on our own legs for the 
past 67 years and they have not 
given way yet. Nor are they 
likely to. 

The cause of international ten- 
sion is like a cabbage. If you 
peal off the leaves one by one, 
you come to the heart. And the 
heart of this matter is the conflict 
. between USA and USSR. 

And what is at the heart of 
this conflict? Arms race? No. 
Ideology? Yes. And, above all, 


US search for supreme power. ' 


Two is too much at the top for 
USA. 

And what is at the heart of 
this search for supreme power? 
The existence of a countervail- 
ing force—the Soviet Union. 


And what is at the heart of this?’ 


The nature of co-existence. And 
what is at the heart of co-exis- 
tence? The competition between 
the two systems. And what is at 
the heart of this competition? 
The issue whether USSR is a 
country or a cause. We say 
we are a country with a 
cause. Dr. Kissinger says tbat 
USSR must decide whether it is 
a country or acause. Reagan 
agrees. If a cause, Reagan ex- 
pects us to play the game ac- 
cording to US rules. If a cause, 
we are offered a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

But US cannot decide for ever 
and ever who shall rule the world 
. and how it shall be governed. 
Or, has it forgotten its own 
political thinker Thomas Paine 
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who gave this dictum? The world 
changes and wili continue to 
change. Our business is not to 
preserve, but to improve. 

So, why don’t we begin by 
agreeing on simpler things to 
improve the world? How do you 
begin a meal, for example? You 
start with the hors-d’oeuvre, then 
soup and then go on to the main 
course. A meeting between USA 
and USSR should be like that. 

Deployment or no deployment 
of missiles, we shall be on our 
guard. We are forced to keep up 
the arms race — at a cost to the 
well-being of our people. Atom 
bombs are not cucumbers that we 
can offer our people to be salted 
down. 

There is a Russian saying that 
you can’t back out now that you 
have begun. There is no track for 
Reagan but the one that will lead 


‘him back to Geneva. We will 


meet him there when he is tired 
of running around the world in 
vain to “contain” us — or 
destroy us. 

If Reagan thinks that our pro- 
posals are not precise enough or 
out of focus, let us get a compe- 
tent photographer to put the 
problem in focus. Shall we draft 
the United Nations to do this for 
us? Perhaps Reagan does not 
accept UN as an umpire! 

If Reagan is really a believer, 
as he claims, it would seem that 
in accordance with Christian 
teaching he must care for the 
future, so that his soul may enter 
paradise. However, if we look at 
the actual deeds of Reagan, it 
must be stated plainly that he 
has no prospect at all of getting 
there. He seems to be voting for 
the other place. 

But let us tell the gentlemen 
who are waiting to see the col- 
lapse of the Soviet system ora 
reverse gear from its programmes 
and policies: you might as well 
wait for the crayfish to whistle or 
the sky to fall. The enemies of 
Communism seize on what is more 
advantageous to them. They con- 
clude that every criticism of the 
Soviet economic performance is 
a criticism of the fundamentals — 
Marxism-Leninism. No, gentle- 
men, you will no more find this 
in it than you will see your ears 
without a mirror. 

So we advise the gentlemen in 


the White House not to poke 
their noses in our affairs or the 
affairs of other Socialist coun- 
tries. Thatis how we interpret 
peaceful co-existence. 

We have an old saying: let a 
pig come to your table and it 
will put itsfeet uponit. We 
invite US for a genuine dialogue 
and it talks tous “from a posi- 
tion of strength’! But -we are 
patient. 

We are prepared to enter the 
halls of the Big Money bags, 
their sitting rooms and even their 
dining rooms. But we'll not 
enter their bedrooms. There will 
be no “marriage” of Communism 
and Capitalism. There will be no 
“convergence” the , capitalist 
philosophers hope for, 

Reagan sees the “hand of 
Moscow” everywhere. True, it 
is the “hand that writes and hav- 
ing writ, moves on.” Don’t tell 
us that we have not warned: you. 
Read the writings on the wall 
before it is too late. 

Reagan should know: What 
falls out of the carriage in the 
wagon train is lost for ever. Two 
wars took place — the First and 
Second World Wars — and what 
fell out of the capitalist cart were 
lost to socialism and cannot be 
retrieved. They are on a different 
wagon now, 

A hungry man dreams of a 
loaf of bread, but the Reagan 
tribe dream of counter-revolu- 
tion. But when they wake up 
each morning full of hope, they 
see nothing, there is no counter- 
revolution. Let us see where 
this “dream” will end up — in 
a nightmare of their crisis or the 
dawn of a new era. 

We know we-have to doa lot 
of perspiring to catch up with 
you, but when we do, as we 
must, it can do you no harm. 

Itistrue communism has no 
God. Capitalism has — he is 
called Mammon. But have no 
faith in the men who preach from 
every pulpit human brotherhood, 
while busy in their schemes to 
divide and destroy the humanity. 

Evil empire! That is how 
Reagan brands the Soviet Union. 
And he supplies it with American 
grain so that his farmers will not 
throw him out of his chair. Such 
is the integrity of our adversa- 
ries. [J 


Peace ‘plus 
Unitouchability 


OBSERVER 


At the present juncture when the 

spectre of a nuclear holocaust is 
looming large over the world horizon 
and India’s security is at stake 
on account of the aggressive designs of 
imperialism, any move to mobilise the 
masses against such attempts at disturb- 
ing global and regional peace is doubt- 
less welcome. 

From such a perspective the two-day 
National Convention Against the 
Danger ofa Nuclear War and Threat 
to Our National Security in Delhi on 
March 8-9 was definitely a positive 
development. And yet it failed to 
_ achieve the desired objective precisely 
because it remained confined to eight 
Left and democratic parties, six of 
which — DSP, Janvadi Party, Con- 
gress-S, Congress-J,, RSP and the 
Forward Bloc — are in effect regional 
entities. These six, as also the two 
Communist Parties chose to keep the 
Congress-l and its President Indira 
Gandhi, the Chairperson of the Non- 
aligned Movement, out of the Con- 
vention on the poor pretext that she or 
her party did not believe in joint 
actions on even such an issue of inter- 
national concern as world peace. 

Thus in reality the Convention has 
failed to have a national impact despite 
the fact that three thousand delegates 
from all over the country attended it 
and a laudable declaration decrying the 
Reagan Administration’s ,warmonger- 
ing approach towards USSR and black- 
mailing tactics against India was 
adopted unanimously. 

The organisers of the Peace Conven- 
tion decided to debar the Congress-I, 
the ruling party, which has of late taken 
firm positions against the policies of the 
Reagan Administration on several issues. 

The organisers, particulafly CPI 
- general Secretary Rajeswara Rao, harp- 
ed only on Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment’s shortcomings at home betraying 
a level of sectarianism reminiscent of 
CPI’s disastrous line of 1948-1950. While 
Rajeswara Rao in a display of subjective 
outburst attacked Indira Gandhi that 
she only wanted to join hands with 
those who would be willing to be her 
“camp followers’, CP-M General 
Secretary E.M.S. Namboodiripad as- 
serted that “to fight for peace it is 
necessary to fight the anti-people 
policies of the ruling party”. 

What was strange was the manner in 
which speaker after speaker swearing 
against nuclear war, concentrated in 
good measure to denigrate the Cong- 
ress-I, the Government and Indira 
Gandhi personally. Their pet theme of 
criticism was the Government of India’s 
alleged attempts to equate US with 
USSR, totally ignoring the fact that the 
Prime Minister has repeatedly refuted 
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such allegations in actual practice. It 
was rather amusing to find RSP, which 
in the past consistently opposed USSR’s 
peace initiatives—on the ground that 
those were illustrative of Moscow’s 
“capitulationism’ — assailing Indira 
Gandhi on this count. Even Jagjivan 
Ram, who otherwise made an effective 
speech, stressed this point though he 
was careful not to place Indira Gandhi 
onthe dock. Ina powerful speech ex- 
posing the essential characteristics of 
US imperialism, B.T. Ranadive, the 
CITU President, held that the concept 
of two superpowers was a ploy to re- 
main neutral. Only Sharad Pawar, 
who greeted the new Soviet leader 
Konstantin Chernenko’s latest pro- 
posals to regulate the behaviour of the 
nuclear powers, did not tread the beaten 
path. He also did not use the same 
strong language as others to denounce 
Washington. 

Syed Mir Qasim, the DSP leader 
presenting a graphic picture of the con- 
sequences of nuclear war, criticised the 
Prime Minister’s latest statement that 
India does not have a significant place 
in the global US strategy; “India un- 
doubtedly very much figures in the US 
global strategy. It is another matter 
that it figures not as a potential ally 
but as an adversary to be curbed and 
displined.”” Thereafter he noted that 
the “open door strategy towards the 
multinationals and the sacrifice of the 
policy of national self-reliance at the 
behest of IMF is hardly consistent with 
a principled struggle against impe- 
ridlism’”’. 

Indradeep Sinha, the CPI leader in 
the Rajya Sabha, opined that it was the 
people of India who had evolved the 
policy of nonalignment which the 
ruling party could not change. That 
implied that it was of not much conse- 
quence whether the Congress-I or the 
BJP was in power. The concept of 
“genuine non-alignment”’ and the effects 
it produced had completely vanished 
from CPI leader’s mind. K.P. Unni- 
krishnan, the Congress-S leader in the 
Lok Sabha, felt that with the peace 
movement having struck deep roots 
among the people it hardly mattered if 
the ruling party was associated with it 
or not. RSP leader Tridib Chaudhury 
pointed out that the class policies of 
the Government need to be attacked as 
an essential part of the peace struggle. 

In this setting what was of signifi- 
cance was the non-attendance of frater- 
nal delegations from the Socialist 
countries. There were several diplomats 
from the Socialist embassies no doubt 
but no fraternal delegate as such except 
for Dr Herbert Fischer, a former 
Ambassador of GDR to India anda 
veteran member of GDR Peace Coun- 
cil, and World Peace Council President 
Romesh Chandra. Despite repeated 
requests from the organisers, Romesh 
Chandra declined to sit on the podium 
thus demarcating himself the Conven- 
tion’s organisers. It was he who first 
reminded the gathering that March 8 
marked the first anniversary of the 
Seventh Nonaligned Summit that played 
a positive role in the peace struggle ~~ 
a fact which the organisers wanted to 
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play down. Both he and Dr Fischer 
also did not forget to highlight the 
notable contribution made by India as 
the head of NAM to the strengthening 
of global peace and independence of 
peoples. 

The four messages of greetings from 
the peace organisations of USSR, 
Vietnam, Cuba and Mongolia that were 
read out at the gathering, specifically 
played up the role of the Government 
of India, particularly of Indira Gandhi 
in the struggle for world peace. 

The Convention sought to Inject 
internal issues as well although the 
purpose of the meet was to reinforce 
world peace and national security. 
Thus in an appeal for communal amity 
in Punjab and Haryana, adopted by the 
Convention, the extremist activities in 
Punjab came in for sharp condemna- 
tion while the ‘‘policy of drift“ of the 
see of [India was also critici- 
sed, . 

The Convention decided to observe 
Jallianwalla Bagh Day, April 13,asa 
“Day of Peace, Against War and For 
Defence of Our National Security”. 
It was agreed that joint mass rallies 
would be held on that day at all the 
major cities, industrial centres and 
district towns. 

Chandrajit Yadav, the Janwadi 
Party President, in his concluding 
address, pledged to broaden the pcace 
But it is learnt from reli- 
able sources that most of the eight 
parties which organised the convention 
are dead set against widening the 
purview of the movemen) include the 
Congress-I. That is why while messa- 
ges of greatings to the convention were 
sought and secured from Chandra 
Shekhar, the Janata Party President, 
and H.N. Bahuguna, the DSP Presi- 
dent, there was no effort to get even 
a formal message for the Convention’s 
success from the NAM Chairperson, 
Indira Gandhi. 

It is ironical that the very day the 
Peace Convention began, Indira 
Gandhi, while addressing a joint 
women’s rally on the occasion of the 
International women’s Day, gave a 
fervent call to Indian women in gencral 
to actively join the struggle for world 
peace. A Declaration adopted by that 
meeting emphasised that ‘‘peace and 
human survival on this planet were 
never in such jeopardy as they are 
today”, that ‘in any war, women are 
the worst sufferers”, that “over the 
years millions of women in our country 
have time and again demonstrated that 
they are against war, particularly 
that “in the midst of this exploisive 
international situation, communalism, 
parochialism, and the cult of violence 
are raising their ugly heads within 
our country’’, 

What was strange that CPI and CPM 
women leaders kept their mass women’s 
organisations segregated from this rally 
on the occasion of the International 
Women’s Day, for fear of being con- 
taminated by Indira Gandhi. 

Political untouchability seems to 
persist in the blind alleys of Indian 
Communists’ sectarianism — even when 
they claim to talk about the danger of 
nuclear annihitation. @ 
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frequencies for broadcasts to a particular region, 
and notify this to IFRB for season. IFRB registers 
them on a Master International Frequency Register 
(MIFR) on a ‘first-come-first served’ basis, and 
on the principle of protection to an existing use, as 
agreed atthe 1929 Washington City Conference, 

This system gives an inherent advantage to the 
developed countries. Before the developing countries 
became independent, these countries have grabbed 
, available frequencies, and are claiming ‘squatters 
rights’. The regulations call for ‘adjustment’ by 
different countries to accommodate others, but there 
is no mandatory requirement for adjustment. In 
practice, it has meant that the powerful, who do not 
need adjustment, do not adjust, and the developing 
countries have to ‘adjust’ and scramble around for 
suitable frequencies for their own needs. 

There are also other problems that face the new- 
comers. Country ‘A’ may be broadcasting say to 
Europe on a particular frequency using a particular 
power of transmission. Country ‘B? in some other 
part of the world, wanting to reach its own popu- 
lation or a neighbouring area, may find that it could 
use that frequency in the different zone, without 
interfering with A’s rights, and go ahead and use it 
and notify it to JFRB. For country B, to so transmit 
and use that frequency, it may be enough or neces- 
' sary ;to use a lower power, which would produce at 
a reception zone a lower field strength or reception 
signal. But if this is below the internationally agreed 
norms, IFRB would not even register B’s usage, and 
it will not be recognised. Meanwhile A might in- 
crease the power of its signal, or use it also in the 
same zone as B and if it interferes with B, B has no 
protection. Or if B’s signal, not recognised, inter- 
feres with A, it will be B that will be in violation. 

The Radio regulations call for use of minimum 
number of frequencies by a station to broadcast the 
same programme to any particular zone. The deve- 
loped countrics often use more than one frequency 
to beam the same programme to the same area, 
arguing that atmospheric conditions and possible 
interference from others or fade-outs, require them 
to do so, And they are constantly increasing their 
power of transmission to have their voice heard. 
The net result has been a rising crescendo of noise, 
just like conversations in a cocktail reception, where 
no one can ‘be heard clearly, and everyone must 
keep constantly raising the level of his voice. 

In 1981, there was a total usage of 25,000 fre- 
quency hours in the bands authorised for broadcast- 
ing, and in addition another 8000 hours were being 
used outside the authorised bands. Of the authorised 
band usage, 35-developed countries accounted for 
45 per cent of the use, and 90 developing countries 
for 55 per cent. According to the European Broad- 
casting Union, the figure is even higher, with 30 
countries utilising 60 per cent of frequency hours 
broadcast and 100 countries the remainder. 

While there is largely a North-South divide. here, 
there is in fact a divide between the big users USSR, 
USA, FRG, UK and China on one side, and the 
rest of the world on the other — a division that was 
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also reflected at WARC-HFB. E = 

Of the 1380 transmitters now in operation all over 
the world, 625 are in the developed countries. In 
1960, the maximum power used in transmission was 
200 kws. Now powers above 500 kws are used, and 
a quarter of all transmitters in use are in the above 
200 kw category. Seventyfive per cent of the high 
power transmitters are in the developed countries. 
(Some of the Gulf and oil rich Arab countries who 
went in recently for shortwave international broad- 
casts have also moved into the high power category). 

Developing countries just cannot match this 
constant race in power, apart from their inability to 
secure the frequencies most optimum fer their uses. 
Their cry for a better deal was acry in the wilder- 
ness for a long time. 

But at the World Administrative Radio Con- 
ference 1979 (WARC-79) which is a quinquennial 
General Conference dealing, with all the issues, 
India raised the question, and initiated the moves 
for planning for the use of HF broadcasting 
spectrum, and also the planning for geostationary 
satellites and satellite TV broadcasts. 

When India initiated the move, USA and USSR 
tried to dismiss and laugh it out. USA contended 
it would be a barrier to technological advancement. 
But India had done some studies, and came out with 
very cogent and technical arguments, and gradually 
found support both in the Third World, and in the 
developed world other than among the big users. 

Ultimately, WARC-79 agreed that the present 
situation about the shortwave band for broadcasting 
was ‘not satisfactory’ and there was need to ensure 
that “all countries are guranteed free and equal 
rights to the use of these bands”. It called for the 
convening of WARC-HFB, to meet in two sessions 
-~ the first session to agree on the technical norms, 
and planning principles and methods, and thereafter 
a second session to actually decide on the plan or 
plans, 

When WARC-HFB finally convened in January 
this year, the major users were still opposed to 
planning and raised a number of objections. 

China however had come out in favour of plan- 
ning, and had fully been supportive of and coordi- 
nated its positions with that of the Third World. 

Since WARC-79, several of the nonaligned 
countries had done some technical studies. India 
and China particularly had done considerable field 
studies, both objective and subjective, about quality 
of listening and acceptable standards etc. 

At WARC-HFB, the three big users (USSR, USA 
and UK) pushed for high technical norms — whose 
effect would have been to reduce the number of 
available frequencies, and whether intended or: not, 
make planning impossible. 

Throughout the session, in fact it was USSR that 
led the major fight on behalf of the current ‘haves’, 
and USA ond UK were happy to take a lower pro- 
file and merely express support. 

India led the major fight on behalf of the Third 
World, and to the considerable displeasure perhaps 
of both USSR and USA. In the Technical Commit- 
tees, the brunt of the Third World fight to reduce 
the norms, and adopt moderate ones, was borne by . 


DR. M.K. Rao of India. Algeria, Brazil, Iran, and 
China — all of them coordinating their’ positions — 


came out in. support. 

In the Planning Procedures Committee, and overall in the 
‘Conference, through its chairmanship of the Nonaligned 
Group, the Indian delegation and. R.V. Srirangan, leader of 
the Indian delegation, had to both stand up to the two big 
‘protagonists, and also try to ensure- an acceptable compro- 
mise — a failure would not have mattered to the big users, 
‘but the Third World would have gained nothing by a failure 
or a deadlock. 

Frequently too, the smaller West Europeans and the Nordic 
countries would find themselves taking a position not too 
different frorn the. Thifd World. And so was Japan. Fort- 
unately too, the Conference was chaired by Sweden’s Kristel 
Bjornsjo, who with the Director-Genral R.A. Butler per- 
suaded the major users to agree to reasonable compromises. 

From the outset it was clear that the planning for HF 
broadcasting could not be like that envisaged for geostationary 
` orbit use or satellitte TV uses — where channels and space is 
to .be’ reserved. taking a long-term view, so that countries 
whether they have immediate use ‘or not will have space for 
themselves when they do begin to use in a 20-year time span. 

The demand on the HF spectrum is such that no such 
reservation was possible, a. 

Also, the planning would depend on variables of the 
ionosphere, that change with seasons and with the 11-year 
sunspot cycles — not easy of long-term predictions. Maxi- 
mum planning effort could be for 3-4 years (that India and 
others suggested). Ultimately the Conference decided on 
seasonal planning, and doing it for one or two consecutive 
seasons at a time. 

‘Under the principles now agreed: 

All broadcasting requirements would be treated on an 
equitable basis, so as to guarantee the equality of rights and 
enable each administration to provide. a satisfactory service. 
Each administration will indicate its requirements for a 
broadcast service at specified periods of time to a specified 
reception zone from a particular transmitter station, and a 
kind of master file would thus be composed. The zones will 
be in terms of 75 ‘CIRAF’ zones (CIRAF is the spanish 
acronym of the Mexico City Conference where the first post- 
war planning exercise was attempted) into which the world is 
divided for radio broadcast purposes. 

2. All broadcast requirements, national and international 
will be treated on an equal basis, with due consideration given 
to the differences between these two kinds of requirements. A 
broadcast will be deemed to be for national coverage where 
the transmitting station and the area to be serviced by it are 
both within the territory of the same country. Some of the 
developing countries, specially of Africa and Latin America 
wanted a higher priority for national coverage. Shortwave 
broadcasting for them is still the cheapest way, and remote 
and: rural areas can be reached from one central point without 
the need for number of transmitters ‘that would be needed for 
medium or FM broadcasts. But the logic of the fact that in 
the long run domestic needs can be met by resort to medium 
or FM broadcasts, while there is no substitute for shortwave 
for international broadcast, resulted in the compromise. 

3. The planning will be done on the basis of DSB trans- 
missions, but use of SSB wil! be permitted, provided the level 
of interference with DSB is not increased. 

4. There should be satisfaction on an equal basis of the 
minimum broadcasting requirements submitted by adminis- 
trations at the overall level of broadcasting reliability adopted 
by the- Conference. One of these norms is that the signal to 
noise -+ interferences ratio at the receiver input point should 
be 24 decibels (the desirable range) and in any event not 
below 19 when the sound will not be audible for the listener. 

The actual.quantum of this ‘minimum’ requirement to be 
satisfied for all is yet to be settled, and has to be fixed at the 
1986 session, on the basis of the outcome of the various tests. 
But there is an indication in one of the footnotes to the 
decisions, (that in crowded zones where there may be many 
requirements) the effort should be to provide to each a mini- 
mum of one hour in a 3-hour prime time slot. 


After satisfying these minimum needs, other requirements 
will be-sought to be met, if necessary by stepping down the 
quality or minimum desirable 24 DB standards, step by step, 
but not below 19. 

Planning will be on a seasonal basis, perhaps for two 
consecutive seasons at a‘ time. The seasonal plan is to be 
drawn up by the central automated system to be set up at 


IFRB in Geneva, with several of the l1-step procedures to be 
handled by an automatic process that would ensure that every 
administration would be treated equally. 

Only recently, IFRB introduced computers for this work, 
even under the present Article 17 regime. A common com- 
plaint, with some basis, has been that IFRB where the big 
users have a daminant role, and its staff, would often shuffle 
the papers to ensure that the big users are the ‘first’. 

The agreed guidlines include the requirement that only one 

frequency is to be used for broadcast of one programme to a 
particular zone. Exceptional cases, where a second or addi- 
tional frequency may be technically necessary, have been spelt 
out, and each case would be decided on its merits. 
. Additional procedures are to be studied and agreed upon 
at the next session on how to deal with modifications to be 
made in a seasonal plan after its publication, and in cases 
where administrations are unable to accept frequency assign- 
ments appearing in the seasonal plan. 

The big users sought to put in a condition that a plan 
could become effective only if administrations accept it. This 
would have put a premium on the veto right of the big users, 
and was successfully resisted by India and others. But a way 
has still to be found how to accommodate any particular 
administration that is unable to accept its frequency assign- 
ment and wants something else. 

‘While planning will be on the basis of DSB transmissions, 
WARC-HFB agreed on a gradual change over to SSB system 
eventually. There is to be a 20-year transition period, from 
a date to be fixed by the 1986 session. At the end of 20 years 
from that date (and depending on how wide is the availability 
and use of receivers equipped to receive SSB signals) the HF 
broadcasting will change over to SSB completely, with no 
DSB broadcasts permitted thereafter. This will enable doubl- 
ing ‘of the channels available for use. 

The 20-year transition was decided to give time to everyone 
to replace their transmitters and ensure availability of 
receivers. Twenty years is the normal life span of an elec- 
tronic gadget, and the idea is that once the transition start is 
fixed, the manufacturers will begin: producing the new equip- 
ment to handle both. And countries and listeners will start 
acquiring the new equipment as replacements. 

Another issue with large political overtones that came up, 
at the instance of the West, was the issue of ‘jamming’. The 
West beams its propaganda into the East, and the East tries 
to prevent it, not too successfully, by jamming. 

Technically this is done by the country concerned ‘broad- 
‘casting’ unintelligible noise (words broadcast at high speed 
in reverse, mere noise, and other methods) on the same 
frequency as the broadcasting station whose boradcasts are 
sought to be jammed. The jamming station also normally 
‘wanders’ around the basic frequency. This no doubt also 
interfers with other broadcasts, and the original broadcaster 
often tries to increase its power, and use more than one fre- 

quency to get its message across, and the jammer does the same. 

UK in its paper to WARC-HFRB, said unless jamming was 
stopped, there could be no plan. The East of course never 
admits to jamming. The West argued that such jamming 
violates the Univeral Declaration of Human Rights, Helsinki 
Accords etc. 

The nonaligned countries, by and large, argued that this 
was a political problem without any technical solution, and 
solutions must be sought outside ITU through political 
négotiations between the two sides. 

The nonaligned very strongly pleaded with both sides not 
to use the issue to frustrate the legitimate demands of the 
Third World, and block planning. 

Ultimately, the Conference . agreed that ITU should 
‘monitor’ and identify the jamming stations, and report to the 
Conference at its 1986 session. 

Also, the planning methods adopted provide, that where a 
broadcast service meets with ‘harmful interference’ — this 
may be deliberate jamming or due to other causes — the 
administration concerned would have the right to request 
the assistance of IFRB, to apply certain procedures to find 
another frequency to help restore the service, but without 
adversley affecting the seasonal plan in operation. 

The nonaligned countries also pointed out that, at present 
when frequencies are assigned by countries, even if IFRB 
recognises a prior user, and another interferes, all that could 
be done was for the two administrations to bilaterally ‘adjust’. 
In a planned assignment system, with the necessary change 
in regulations, any country broadcasting on a frequency 
assigned to a particular region, would have, so to say, a 
better right, and any country ‘jamming’ or otherwise inter- 


fering would be in greater violation. 

The Third World has only crossed the first hurdle, as 
Srirangan put it after the Conference. 
problems ahead, whose solution would demand moderation 
and spirit of compromise and accommodation on the part of 
everyone. 

One point that India brought up at the Conference, was 
the idea of putting a ‘freeze’ on the power of transmitters, 
and put a ceiling on maximum power used, and gradually 
bring it down. Apart from the big users, some of the Arabs 


There are still many . 


who have invested in high power- transmitters, some. in- 500 
kws ones, looked askance at ‘this and were opposed to it. 
India made clear that what it was seeking was a concept of 
freeze, and over a long period, to bring down the power, 
beyond that actually needed, if everyone observed modera- 
tion and the new planned assignment system came into vogue. 

The idea as such was not accepted, but several of the 
technical norms adopted would mean that over a time the 
need for constant escalation of power would be obviated. 
(Geneva March 3, 1984) 
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apprehensions when in order to assuage domestic 
vested interests, he suddenly raised in May 1983, a 
-major-public controversy on Farraka Barrage nego- 
tiations and the resolution of Tin Biggha enclave 
problem blaming India for “uncoperative’’ attitude. 
Recently there have been’ increasing reports of 
greater US military assistance to Bangladesh and 
the support given by Britain and US to strengthen 
military training facilities. There has also been a. 
public controversy in Bangladesh since General 
Ershad’s return from his state visit to US in 
November 1983, that Ershad, during this visit, 
initiated talks with US on grant of base facilities to 
the latter at Saint Martin’s Island. The speculations 
in this regard get reinforced despite US denials, 
from the reports that US may be looking for alter- 
native sites following their apprehended withdrawal 
from Subic Bay in Phillippines. 

The most illustrative example of the relationship 
between the systemic and the strategic divergences 
in South Asia from India’s point of view is that of 
Nepal. The erosion of mutual security understanding 
and arrangement between India and Nepal as also 
the growth of centrifugal tendencies in Nepal’s 
foreign policy behaviour has been closely related to 
the assertion of monarchy as the most dominant 
political force in the Kingdom which started with 
King Mahendra’s coming to power in 1955 and his 
gradual alienation and conflict with the democratic 
forces. Immediately after coming to power, he 
initiated moves to reduce India’s influence and say 


in matters related to Nepal’s defence and security. ` 


As a result of these moves, the Indian Military 
Mission set up in February 1952 in Nepal had to 
be replaced in 1958 by a less significant set-up called 
Indian Military Advisory Group. This was further 
downgraded in 1963 into Indian Military Liaison 
Group. 

_ The King’s dismissel of the B.P. Koirala Govern- 
ment and of the parliamentary democratic system in 
December 1960 forced the Nepali Congress to start 
a struggle, including armed activities, against the 
King from their sancturies in India. This led King 
Mahendra to launch a vigorous effort to exploit the 
regional contradictions and use what may be called 
his ‘China-card’ to counter a perceived threat from 
the democratic challenges with India’s active conni- 


vance. In this respect, the intensification of Sino- . 


Indian border dispute which eventually precipitated 
the conflict between the two countries in the 
Himalayas in October 1962 proved a boon to King 
Mahendra. It was during the period of intense Sino- 
Indian difference that King Mahendra visited China 
in September 1961, indulged in anti-Indian rhetorics 
and concluded an agreement for the construction of 
a road with the Chinese economic assistance joining 
Kathmandu with the Tibetan border town of 


Kodari. Kathmandu-Kodari Road was the first 
serious breach of the natural defence barrier pro- 
vided by the Himalayas against the possible invasions 
from the north. 

’ It may be useful to recall here that the Chinese 
had offered this road project to the ousted Nepali 
leader B.P. Koirala when he visited China in 1960. 
But B.P. Koirala refused to accept the Chines offer, 
He was also the one who ina very skillful manner 
endorsed the spirit of Nehru’s statement in 1959 
saying that any attack on Nepal was to be treated 
by India as an attack on itself. While pursuing a 
pro-China policy which ignored the traditional wis- 
dom and geographical constraints on Nepal’s secu- 
rity perspective, King Mahendra also tried to culti- 
vate’ the Kingdom’s pro-Chinese Communist groups 
on the basis of his China policy so as to mobilise 
internal support and isolate the challenge posed by 
the Nepali Congress, 

It was the continuation of his anti-India and anti- 
democracy policies following the developments of 
1960-62 that King Mahendra tried to diversify 
Nepal’s arms imports for which India had hitherto 
been the principal source. The matter was pursued 
with the Chinese as also with the United Kingdom 
and USA. It was only after two years of hectic 
campaign and on persuasions from the Western 
powers during 1964-65, that Nepal entered into a 
new agreement with India for its arms supplies. It. 
was agreed under this agreement that in the case of 
India’s refusal or failure to make the supplies 
demanded, Nepal was free to procure such items. 
from alternate Western sources. In practice, how- 
ever, Nepal has gradually reduced this Agreement 
into a deal letter as of the matter stands today. 

Again after B.P. Koirala’s release in 1968, with 
the Nepali Congress becoming more active in 
Nepal’s domestic politics, Nepal raised. the question 
of Indian Military Liaison Group (IMLG), military 
check-posts on Northern border and related arrange- 
ments. IMLG, and check-posts had to be withdrawn 
in 1970 on King Mahendra’s assurance that relevant 
security-oriented information will be shared by 
Nepal with India. These assurances have remained 
more or less inoperative. 

The Nepali domestic politics has also remained as 
unstable as ever with the party challenge staring in 
the face of the King and his Panchayat system. This 
has been so even after the National Referendum of 
1979 and the grant of adult franchise under the 
Constitutional Amendment of February 1981. It was 
in the context of rising democratic challenge during 
1973-75 that King Birendra moved the proposal of 
Nepalasa Zone of Peace. This proposal seeks to 
undermine the Indo-Nepalese Friendship Treaty of 
1950 on the one hand and counter the possibility of 
Indian moral support for his domestic political 
adversaries on the other. (To be Continued Next 
Week) 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business, 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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IU PATNAIK and George Fernandes, 
loud-mouthed prodigals now back in 
the Janata rump after fitting nowhere else 
in the political spectrum, have made 
history of sorts in international affairs. 
The two knights-errant, undertaking a 
five-day mission to Pakistan with the 
Janata President’s blessings, came back on 
March 19 to issue a certificate of good 


‘intentions to the military dictator — a 


certificate virtually dictated by Ziaul Haq 
and endorsed by themselves. 

When Zia once boasted as having created 
a Pakistan lobby in India, he was not 
wrong. Biju and George have not been 
the first. There has been quite a proces- 
sion of propagandists from India, to 
return and spread the gospel according to 
Islamabad and Washington. What the 
two latest missionaries of goodwill have 
done is, as a columnist pointed out, to 
bring Zia right into the election politics of 
the Indian scene. 

Biju and George, more brazenly than 
certain others especially in the media, have 
declared their preference for the Pak 
dictator’s tongue-in-cheek declarations 
about seeking peace and good-neighbour- 
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Zia Card for Polls? 


liness, as against the consistently proven 
bona fides of successive Governments and 
elected Parliaments of India to seek 
honestly for peace to permit development 
and growth of all the countries of the 
region. It is of course understandable that 
those who have moulded themselves in the 
Washington image should be backing 
military and dictatorial regimes, under- 
mining popular governments unwilling to 
allow domination from outside. 

One curious aspect of the two-man 
mission was that the many they met in 
Pakistan were all Zia’s men, apart from 
the boss himself. They were ‘‘convinced”’ 
of the Zia regime’s desire “‘to live in peace 
and friendship with India”: they discovered 
Pak dictator’s ‘“‘no-war pact’ proposal 
was genuine, while they found, in Pakistan, 
that there was no justification for war 
hysteria being generated in India. There 
is no sign that they even bothered to 
discuss with Zia and his cohorts about 
India’s proposal for a friendship treaty. 

The two did not, as far as one could make out, 
meet any of the known democratic elements. They 
made sure not to find out about the deep discontent 


in the Pak armed forces; their Purpose was not to 
find out something about the continuing massive 
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military build-up with US and Chinese backing, with 
the nuclear dimension that Pakistan has acquired, a 
fact widely known for quite some time now. 

In any case, if Zia means what he tells everyone — 
“everyone” includes political zeros, sold-out media 
men and drop-outs of all sorts — nothing to prevent 
him from opening a dialogue with the elected 
Government of this country. Some Janata stalwarts 
pride on their miserable performance in 1977-79 
based on Zia’s pat-on-the-back for Morarji Desai, 
buttressed by Washington’s embrace. They forget 
that Morarji’s “genuine nonalignment” vanished 
into thin air when facing world and regional realities 
— apart from pow-wowing secretly with Israel and 
South Africa. 

While Zia finds it advantageous to engage in 
indirect diplomacy, using amenable propaganda 
tools, some of our Opposition politicians imagine 
they too are smart enough to make use of the Zia 
Card for their election campaign against Indira 
Gandhi. They are welcome to fight elections and win 
and form the Government if they get the mandate, 
but the game of involving foreign politicos, and 
especially Pakistani hawks or American “strategic 
consensus-wallahs”’ in low-level election politics, can 
bring dangerous consequences for the country and 
people. If the two Janata emissaries were sent to 
Zia by the Party President Chandra Shekhar, then 
it is for him to explain how he reconciles this with 
what he had said in Patna only about two weeks 





ago: “It is time that American policy-makers see the 
reality of South Asia. Supply of sophisticated arms 
to Pakistan seriously disturbs the power parity in 
this region and generates tensions that are against 
the interests of the people of Pakistan and India.” 

Did the two go far beyond their brief, spreading 
Zia’s lies as about the 1971 conflict and POWs, 
bringing discredit to their party and promote 
conflict within the United Front? If Rajiv Gandhi 
or anyone else is criticised — as he was by the 
circles close to Biju-George — for prognosticating 
about the time and place of any Pakistani invasion, 
some of these critics of Indira Gandhi, on their 
part, are themselves engaged in either mischief 
against national interest or in mere mindless talk 
for cheap publicity or for dreamt-of communal 
votes. Which would you consider the lesser evil? 

No one in this country — except perhaps a 
lunatic fringe — wants war. Indeed, every effort 
has been made over long years to bring about 
normal relations with all neighbours including 
Pakistan, so that speedier economic development is 
possible in all countries of the region. 

Let not political pygmies create confusion and 
conflict for the sake of temporary electoral or other 
petty gains — or for rewards abroad at the cost of 
the nation. Let it not be missed that such exercise 
is part of the game of destabilisation. 

C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
March 27 
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After 
UNESCO, 
Now 


UNCTAD 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


VEN as Indira Gandhi was 

expressing the hope last week 
that the United States would 
reconsider its decision to with- 
draw from UNESCO, news 
comes about Washington “‘turn- 
ing its ire’ against another 
organisation in the UN system, 
this time UNCTAD. 

A position paper prepared for 
the meeting of OECD North- 
South Committee uttered the 
warning that US may have to 
adopt towards UNCTAD the 
same attitude it has towards 
UNESCO, the premises on which 


2 


the attitude would be fashioned 
being more or less the same, 
namely, politicalisation of the 
organisation, absence of budge- 
tary control and “statist” 
theories. 

In an interview to an American 
magazine, Indira Gandhi pointed 
out that US had been helping 
the UN organisations with finan- 
cial support and that its delega- 
tions had made positive contri- 
butions to their functioning. 
Despite this, she noted that 
instead of giving a lead, by virtue 
ofits pre-eminent position, US 
was assuming a confrontationist 
attitude. Implied in her com- 
ment, of course, is the foreboding 
that polarisation between the 
developed and the developing 
world would strengthen rather 
than reduce in the coming years, 
Which would be a pity. 

However, there is substantial 
evidence for the inference that 
the US stand on UNCTAD, just 
as on UNESCO, is not an isolat- 
ed policy change but a well- 
planned strategy to compel the 
developing countries to function 
on the terms of the industrialised 
West. And the reason for the 
shaping of such a strategy must 


be traced to the fact that US has 
found itself isolated in the parent 
body, the United Nations 
itself. 


Ever since Jeane Kirkpatrick 
assumed the leadership of the US 
delegation in UN, she has spear- 
headed a campaign directed 
against the voting pattern and 
debating trends which have esta- 
blished the fact that the majority 
of the UN membership has been 
critical of Washington’s policies 
in a number of spheres, but 
principally in regard to fulfilling 
its commitments to the Third 
World and on the nuclear issue. 

Obviously, US mission was 
inspired to undertake a study of 
the factual position and the 
reasons why Washington stood 
isolated on major global ques- 
tions at the instance of Jeane 
Kirkpatrick. A report completed, 
by the mission and ready for 
submission to the Congress 
appears to prove conclusively 
that the great majority of coun- 
tries oppose the policies of 
Western powers, especially those 
of US. The study finds that most 
members belong to and vote with 
regional blocs whose policies are 
determined by one or two mili- 


tant radical leaders, that the 
blocs trade votes to ensure sup- 
port for their own critical issues, 
that the political culture at UN 
_ tends to be ‘‘quasi-Marxist’’, and 
that the Soviet Union exerts 
considerable influence in organi- 
sational proceedings. 

According to the study’s analy- 
sis, the Nonaligned countries 
voted with the West on only 20 
per cent of the issues before the 
General Assembly, excluding 
those that were approved by con- 
sensus. On 80 per cent of the 
issues, the Nonaligned and the 
Soviet bloc voted together. The 
NATO countries voted with US 
65 per cent of the time, but with- 
in the group, support for US 
ranged from 84 per cent provided 
by Britain down to 27 per cent 
from Greece. The 50 African 
countries voted with US only 19 
per cent of the time, the Latin 
Americans 26 per cent, the Asian 
and Pacific countries 21 per cent. 


Israel was the only country to 
have sided with US 93 per cent 
of the time. 

The study brought out two 
other significant points. Firstly, 
US was the only major country 
singled out by the General As- 
sembiy for criticism, none of the 
other countries regarded by the 
West as aggressors (like USSR in 
Afghanistan, Vietnam in Kam- 
puchea or Iran or Libya) having 
come in for specific disapproval. 

Secondly, there were ten key 
General Assembly votes on mat- 
ters in which US felt that its 
fundamental interests were in- 
volved. US lost six.of the ten, 
including two dealing with 
American intervention in Gre- 
nada, two criticising US for its 
policies in South Africa, one cri- 
ticising support for Israel and 
one calling on all nations not to 
help El Salvador. 

The importance of the study 
stems from the fact that it will 


be considered by the US Cong- 
ress in the light of its own earher 
proposal last year to determine 
the degree of support provided 
by each UN member country for 
the foreign policy of Washington. 
The document may well become 
the basis on which US may shape 
its aid programmes, denying aid 
to those who have voted against 
it and assisting those who have 
voted for it. Of course, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick has denied that the 
intention behind the study was to 
make it the basis for favouring or 
punishing UN members. 

The US charge against 
UNESCO was that under the 
leadership of Dr M’ Bow, ideolo- 
gical and political motivations 
had been introduced into 
UNESCO functioning. Now, the 
latest position paper on 
UNCTAD says: “We see the 


same problems (as in UNESCO) 
reflected in UNCTAD on such 
issues like assistance to the Pales- 
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tinian people, economic coopera- 
tion among developing countries 
(ECDC), lack of transparency 
and accountability in the budget 
process...” 

The ‘negative trends’’ in the 
North-South dialogue on econo- 
mic development and coopera- 
tion were reflected in UNCTAD, 


which has beén charged with. 


ignoring several General Assem- 
bly resolutions. The present 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD, 
Gamini Corea of Sri Lanka is 
not considered the ideal leader. 
Carrying the criticism a stage fur- 
ther, the position has also laid 
down the strategy which the in- 
dustrialised countries should 
adopt in UNCTAD in future: 
they should take a “‘firmer, more 
forthright and less patronising” 
attitude in negotiating with the 
developing countries; they should 
react frankly to the Group of 77 
and UNCTAD secretariat pro- 
posals; if such proposals are 
cautiously contentious or eco- 
nomically unsound, alternative 
proposals should be offered; if 
such “good faith” efforts are re- 
buffed, the industrialised coun- 
tries should refuse to negotiate 
on the original proposals. 

In other words, US has served 
notice that it intends to harden 
its postures in the future and that 
if the UNCTAD membership re- 
fused to function on its terms, 
then it may become necessary 
for Washington to withdraw from 
UNCTAD also. This is consistent 
with the earlier US warning that 
it proposed to ‘“‘de-grade and 
reduce the scope and activites” 
of UNCTAD, and its appeal to 
the industrialised countries to 
cooperate with it in putting 
UNCTAD “on the right track”. 

In the context of the strangle- 
hold which the industrialised 
West exercises on the poor Third 
World, it is perhaps inevitable 
that any move to democratise 
and broad-base the global eco- 
nomic and financial structure 
should draw the wrath of US, 
which regards itself as the 
natural leader of the Western 
bloc. Indeed, several studies by 
UNCTAD have highlighted the 
negative thrusts, vis-a-vis the 
economies of the developing 
countries, of the role and acti- 
_vities of the transnational cor- 
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porations, the Bretton Woods 
institutions and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). US regards these studies 
as provocative. Washington has 
has also been annoyed that 
UNCTAD should have taken 
upon itself the task of cham- 
pioning the aspirations of the 
Third World in matters of money 
and finance, apart from those of 
trade. The  Secretary-general 
Gamini Corea could not have 
endeared himself to Washington 
by his candid admission that 
although the UN Third Develop- 
ment Decade (the eighties) was 
designed to accelerate develop- 
ment, there had been a stoppage 


of the development process in. 


many countries of the Third 
World. 

If US and its Western allies 
feel aggrieved over the role of 
UNESCO and UNCTAD, what 
about the Third World? The 
question is whether or not there 
is good ground for the Third 
World to feel neglected, bullied 
and discriminated against? Obvi- 
ously, there is. The West does not 
want UNCTAD to support the 
programmes of economic co- 
operation among developing 
countries, specially GSTP 
(Global System of Trade Pre- 
ferences). But, at the same time, 
it has moved away from the con- 
cept of multi-lateralism and pre- 
fers instead to deal bilaterally 
with countries on the basis of the 
extent to which the countries 
seeking assistance support Ameri- 
can foreign policies. Any resis- 
tance by the Third World coun- 
tries and any attempt on their 
part of articulate their aspira- 
tions in forums like UNCTAD 
is immediately interpreted as 
ideologising and politicising the 
issues. 

‘India, for example, has taken 
the lead in devising measures to 
fight the Western penchant for 
protectionism, and has obtained 
considerable support from other 
developing countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Simi- 
larly, the proposals of the New 
Delhi NAM Summit for the re- 
structuring of the financial insti- 
tutions and an international con- 
ference on money and finance for 
development with universal par- 
ticipation have been interpreted 


as pressurising tactics. The deve- 
loped rich sees no harm in get- 
ting together in organisations 
like EEC, but the moment the 
developing countries advocate a 
similar get-together or promote 
the idea of restructuring of the 
global economy, red signals go 
up in affluent capitals of the 
world. 

Last year, the Group of 77 
emphatically warned that unless 
the underlying structural mal- 
adjustments in the international 
economic system were resolved, 
the current global crisis would 
worsen and eventually threaten 
world peace itself. Similarly, last 
year’s Belgrade session of 
UNCTAD saw a conflict between 
the Third World countries and 
the industrialised Western nations 
in regard to the role of the multi- 
nationals. A report undertaken 
by UNCTAD called ‘A Strategy 
for Technological Transforma- 
tion of Developing Countries,’ 
recommending technical cooper- 
ation among the least developed 
countries, evoked Western resent- 
ment because it implied that 
LDCs need not be entirely 
dependent on the West for sup- 
plies of technology and equip- 
ment. 

In the ultimate analysis, the 
point to be noted is that the cur- 
rent war of attrition between the 
developed and developing worlds 
arises from the internal contra- 
dictions of the market economy ' 
system, and the unwillingness of 
the rich to aid the economic re- 
covery of the poor. The succeed- 
ing summits of the seven indus- 
trialised nations have rejected the 
concept that the economies of 
the West and of the Third World 
are interlinked and interdepen- 
dant and that the enrichment of 
the economies of the poor 
nations would only Jéad to a cor- 
responding enrichment of the 
economies of the developed 
countries. Till this concept is 
accepted, conflicts will exist, and 
inevitably assume ideological 
undertones and overtones. 

Countries like India have no 
alternative but to persist in their 
efforts to convert the rich, 
although the price they may have 
to pay for the exercise seems 
discouraging at present, 
(March 26) 
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West Bengal’s Dismal 
Economic Performance 


OBSERVER 


W st Bengal’s Finance Minis- 
ter Ashok Mitra in his bud- 
get proposals for the year 
1984-85 has estimated that gross 
receipts during the year would 
amount to Rs 3082.47 crores and 
gross expenditure to be around 
Rs 3136.88 crores, leaving a de- 
ficit in the year’s transactions to 
the extent of Rs 54.41 crores. 
Taking into account the negative 
opening balance of Rs 43.82 
crores, the’ total deficit would 
amount to Rs 98.23 crores. The 
Finance Minister has proposed 
new taxes which would hopefully 
fetch Rs 75 crores. Still the 
amount uncovered would remain 
at Rs 23.23 crores. l 

The Budget proposals indicate 
an allotment of Rs 1685.80 
crores for expenditure outside 
the Plan and for Rs 711.81 crores 
to meet other obligations of the 
State Government, including the 
servicing of past loans. Outlay 
for the annual plan as proposed 
in the budget would amount to 
Rs 748 crores, with the expect- 
ation that the State would re- 
ceive Rs 240 crores as Central as- 
sistance. There is thus an uncer- 
tainty over the actual size of the 
annual Plan. 

Secondly, one cannot be sure 
if the State Government would 
be able to meet the expectation 
of gross receipts. The experience 
of the year 1983-84 shows that 
the State’s total realisation from 
the tax revenues fell short by Rs 
43.66 crores; the budget propo- 
sais had estimated Rs 844.69 
crores while actual realisation 
was Rs 799.36 crores. And that 
was not the first time that reality 
differed: from expectation so far 
as West Bengal Finance Minis- 


_ter’s promise and implement- 


ation were concerned. 

This kind of shortfall has been 
the regular phenomenon over the 
years. According to a Note pre- 
pared by the Planning Commis- 
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sion, and already reported in the 
Calcutta press, the promise made 
by the West Bengal Government 
(on resources) each year while 
finalising the Plan and what they 
actually achieved, provide a wide 
gap. Following are the figures; 
which include not only the State 
Government’s budgetary and 
public sector conrtibutions, but 
also open market and negotiated 
loans. 


Agreed by Actually 

State Govt. Done 
1980-81 Rs 432.65 cr. Rs 166.68 cr. 
1981-82 Rs 497.55 ,, Rs 100.03 ,, 
1982-83 Rs 200.00 ,, Rs 74.41 ,, 


If negotiated and open market 
loans are taken out, the difference 
between promise and perform- 
ance is even more dismal, which 
would be seen from the follow- 
ing figures: 


As Agreed by As Done 
State Govt. _ 
1980-81 Rs 324.79 cr. Rs 73.41 cr. 
1981-82 Rs 384.45 ,, Rs 3.39 ,, 
1982-83 Rs 78.08 ,, Rs 35.67 ,, 


These are figures borne out by 
the State Government’s budgets 
and documents of discussions to 
which West Bengal officials are 
party. i 

From the above figures one 
conclusion is inescapable: that 
the West Bengal Government has 
been providing the Planning 
Commission with unreal and 
mostly fictitious figures with the 
intention of receiving from the 
Planning Commission greater 
amounts of money. 

This is the reason why West 
Bengal’s plan performances have 
been extremely poor. Moreover, 
there has been too much empha- 
sis in West Bengal on non-plan 
expenditure which is largely un- 
productive. This is reflected in 
the latest. budget proposals as 
well. A comparison can be made 
from the following figures. 


for the first three years of 
the Sixth Plan, the approved 
plan outlay for West Bengal was 


Rs 1703.10 crores. 


This 


was 


approved by the Planning Com- 
mission of the Centre on the 
assurance of the revenue raising 
estimates of the State Govern- 


Total Gross Plan 
Expendi- Outlay 
ture, in crores 
Revenue 
and 
Capital 
in crores 
1980-81 Rs 2132 Rs 420 
1981-82 Rs 2483 Rs 453 
1982-83 Rs 3317 Rs 494 


ment. As against this, the actual 
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outlays were Rs 1322.69 crores. 


Of this as low an amount as only 
Rs 38.32 crores was financed by 
the State’s budgetary resources 
and contribution of State enter- 
prises. Market borrowings and 
negotiated loans financed another 
Rs 307.5 crores. Central assis- 
tance amounted to Rs 558.15 
crores, an overdraft from the 
Reserve Bank of India financed 


Rs 423,22 crores. 


From indications available al- 
ready, total plan outlay for the 
rest of the Sixth Plan would not 


be more Rs 800 crores. 


Which 


means that estimated outlay for 
entire Sixth Plan in West Bengal 
of Rs 3500 crores can never be 
realised. The total in any case 
would not exceed Rs 2200 crores. 

As for the Annual Plan for 
1984-85, Dr Ashok Mitra has 
proposed an outlay of Rs 748 
crores including Rs 240 crores as 
Central assistance. Considering 
the huge burden of overdraft and 
other uncertainties, it is hardly 
possible for the State to get the 
Annual Plan of more than Rs 400 


crores, 


So much about the overall 


economic 


performance of the 


West Bengal Government. Com- 
ing to this year’s budget propo- 
sals also one does not find any- 
thing which can be described as 
any different from what has been 
practised in the recent years. 

Let us look at the items on 
which new taxes have been pro- 


posed, These 


include 


sports, 


theatre, jatra, cabaret, lottery, 


racing, 
hotels 


liquor, food taken at 
and restaurants, 


hire- 
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purchase goods, coal, tea, vanas- 
pati, powdered milk, condensed 
milk, shaving articles, shoe 
polish, motor cars, scooters, 
mopeds, tractors, TV sets, motor 
spirit and storage batteries. It 
can be seen that not all these 
articles can be described as 
luxury items; some are essential 
commodities and some which 
can be used as commodity capi- 
tal. Taxes on such items would 
increase the burden on the com- 
mon people, and would prove 
discouraging so far as productive 
activities are concerned. 

The Finance Minister has also 
exempted a number of items 
from taxes. These include paper, 
electronic goods, hair oil, tooth 
paste, soap, detergent powder, 
tyre, tube, fertiliser, iron and 
furniture, mattresses and pillows, 
voltage stabiliser, radio, tape 
recorder, binocular and telescope. 
Some of the articles mentioned 
are never used by common 
people, and it would be the richer 
sections of the people who would 
benefit as a result of such 
exemption. Some of these items 
are almost under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the  transna- 
tional corporations, and it is 
TNCs which would gain both 
in income and profit as a result 
of the exemptions. 


According to the West Bengal. 


Government’s Economic Review, 
the per capita tax burden in 
West Bengal was Rs 30 in 
1970-71. In 1980-81 it went up 
` to Rs 96. Even then the growth 
rate in the State is much lower 
than in many other States such 
as Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala 
and Punjab. The reason is that 
the tax base has widened in those 
other States. It has remained 
narrow in West Bengal as a result 
of tardy development. The new 
tax proposals are also not much 
different from earlier exercises. 
Dr Ashok Mitra has said in his 
budget speech: ‘‘We are the first 
State in the country to have 
introduced a progressive Farm 
Holdings Tax. Because of pro- 
cedural difficulties, we have not 
yet been able to begin collecting 
revenue from this tax. Mean- 
while, we propose to launch an 
intensive drive for the collection 
of land revenue in arrears; this 
should yield us an extra sum of 
Rs 2 crores in 1984-85.” 
According to various estimates, 
annual profit (profit as distin- 


guished from income) of the 
affluent people in the rural areas 
of West Bengal would come to 
the huge amount of Rs 1000 
crores at least. At the rate of 68 
per cent tax on gross profit, the 
Government can mobilise Rs 680 
crores a year from the country- 
side alone. But that would require 
a political will. The Left Front 
Government in West Bengal 
lacks that political will to touch 
the rule rich. Hence, as over 
the years, this year also, there 
is no proposal to impose any 
tax on the rural rich. Even the 
old rate of revenue collection 
has come down from Rs 7 crores 
a year to Rs 2 crores. 

Not only the rural rich are not 
taxed on their income and profit, 
the Left Front Government does 
not touch them at all. Since the 
first day of the Left Front rule in 
the State in 1977 all procurement 
on the basis of levy on food- 
grains producers has been given 
up. On the other hand, the 
same class of the rural rich bene- 
fits from every single item of 
Government expenses in the 
countryside. Development in 
West Bergal has been tardy, but 
whatever is there goes to further 
enrich the rural vested interests. 
They enjoy the privileges without 
contributing anything. This has 
given rise to a total imbalance 
in West Bengal’s economy. This 
imbalance has led to increased 
poverty. 

Thus it is seen that compared 
to 1979-80, the per capita income 
in West Bengal has fallen in 
1982-83 by Rs 71, against the 
All India reduction in per capita 
income during the same period 
by Rs 3. During 1983-84, pro- 
duction in all industrial sectors 
in the State has fallen, while this 
sector recorded arise on the All 
India scale, 

It should therefore cause no 
wonder to any observer in West 
Bengal that the State today lacks 
in resources and in turn lags 
behind all other States in the 
matter of economic development. 
In fact, this has virtually become 
a permanent feature of West 
Bengal’s economy under Dr 
Ashok Mitras dispensation. 

Meanwhile, unproductive ex- 
penses went on rising. The 
annual salary bill of the West 
Bengal Government now comes 
to Rs 780 crores against realisa- 
tion from tax revenues of Rs 
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799 crores. The burden has 
become so heavy that the State 
Government has to resort to 
overdraft from RBI almost every 
month when the time for pay- 
ment of salary comes. Infact, 
West Bengal’s overdraft from 
RBI beats the record of all States 


in Indian Union. To conceal this 


bankruptcy in economic manage- 
ment, the West Bengal Govern- 
ment, not surprisingly, has taken 
to the rather melodramatic pos- 
ture of having been humliated by 
R.B.I. — a neat diversionary 
tactic, indeed. 


Besides taxing the rural rich, 
the State Government could 
improve its resources position if 
care and attention had been 
given to the performance of the 
State Government-undertakings. 
There are 21 such State under- 
takings: of a commercial nature, 
apart from the State Transport 
Corporations and the Calcutta 
Tramways. Of the 21 undertak- 
ings, 19 have been running at 
huge losses. From the budget 
papers it is found that in one 
year the loss suffered by the 19 
undertakings amounted to Rs 24 
crores. Ifthe amounts of losses 
suffered by the State Transport 
Corporation and thé Calcutta 
Tramways are added, the total 
amount would be colossal. 


The latest budget proposals by 
Dr Ashok Mitra do not show 
any departure from what has 
been practised during these years 
of the Left Front rule. There 
can hardly be any expectation 
of improvement — anywhere. 
Rather there is the apprehension 
that West Bengal would decline 
economically even more steeply. 
Poor performance during the 
Sixth Plan would mean that the 
subsequent Plans for West Bengal 
would not have the desired size. 
This would mean even further 
decline in the coming years. 


There are real reasons for any 
citizen to be worried about the 
fate of West Bengal’s economy. 
In fact a proper diagnosis of its 
ailments and prescription 
remedies can and should be 
urgently sought by the Left 
Front Government from the 


‘galaxy of distingnished econom- 


ists with which West Bengal is 
endowed, particularly when 
most of them are not hostile, 
if not friendly to the Left. 
(March 25) 
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Centrai Budget and Price Pressures 


BHABATOSH DATTA 


The presentation of the Central Budget provides 
an appropriate occasion for looking forward to 
the prospects of economic stability in the coming 
ear. 
i It is true that the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment cannot do much to alleviate the dangers, if 
other factors are not favourable. But it is also true 
that the total expenditure of the Central and State 
Governments together constitutes about 28 per cent 
of the current-price national income. Government 
demand is thus a large part of the aggregate 
demand, and Government expenditure, if carefully 
allocated, can produce a substantial effect on the 
aggregate supply of goods and services. 

Generally, however, the attention of the Budget 
analysts is fixed on the likely monetary impact of 
the deficit in the Budget, and here also a rather 
limited view is taken when the possible monetary 
expansion Is linked with the final ‘overall deficit’ as 
shown in the estimates. A full study of the prospects 
of economic stability in the coming year has to take 
both the real and monetary sides into full account. 

The year 1984-85 is specially important from the 
standpoint of the framing of the Seventh Five Year 
Plan which ‘will start in 1985-86. First, all financial 
estimates for the seventh plan will have to be made 
at the base-year prices in 1984-85. The financial 
estimates for the 1985-1990 plan outlays will be 
quite different according as the price level in 1984-85 
rises by, say, 5 percent or by 10 per cent above 
that in 1983-84. Secondly, the projects of the 
Seventh Plan will have to start where the Sixth Plan 
ends. To the extent that the Sixth Plan physical 
targets remain incomplete, the new elements in the 
Seventh Plan will have to be smaller. 

One easy way of estimating the Sixth Plan achieve- 
ments in real terms is to convert the available 
monetary totals into revised figures at 1979-80 
prices, which were used to make the estimates. The 
Finance Minister has said that with the allocation 
of Rs 30,132 crores for the Central, States and 
Union territories’ Plans in the final year of the Sixth 
Plan, the five-year total for the public sector will be 
Rs 110,00 crores against the original estimate of 
Rs 97,750 crores. But if the monetary total is 
deflated in terms of the price level in the bench- 
mark year 1979-80, the revised total does not come 
to more than 82 per cent of the target. 

The above is the position regarding the real value 
of the financial performance. While this is impor- 
tant, much more important is the shortfall in physi- 
cal terms in the actual projects. The latest data 
available on this have to be taken from the Mid- 
term Appraisal published by the Planning Commis- 
sion in August 1983 covering the first three years of 
the Sixth Plan. The Appraisal had to take into 
account the decline in foodgrains output in 1982-83, 
but could not include the good news about the large 
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output of 142. million tonnes in 1983-84. It how- 
ever noted that the final five-year target of food- 
grains production would have to be reduced. Such 
deficiencies were predicted for other fields also and 
in some cases the targets were actually reduced. 
These included sugar cane, coal, pig iron, fertilisers 
and other chemicals, aluminium, copper, zinc etc. 
The only major field in which the target was revised 
upwards was that of mineral oil. The investment 
allocation for mineral oil was also raised. The few 
figures in physical terms that have been given in the 
Plan Budget for 1984-85 confirm the hypothesis that 
there will be substantial shortfalls. 

The Plan Budget also indicates the large element 
of plan carry-overs. It has been our common ex- 
perience that every new plan starts with a backlog 
of unfinished or even unstarted projects from the 
previous Plan. We can take two glaring examples 
of such backlogs in West Bengal — the Central 
Government project for the underground railway in 
Calcutta and the State Government project for the 
Kolaghat power complex. Both of these projects 
may easily run into the Eight Plan, if the speed of 
implementation remains what it has recently been. 

It is on this background that the Senventh Plan 
exercises will have to be set in 1984-85. There is 
also the more direct background problem emerging 
from the price situation in 1983-84. Its most impor- 
tant feature is not that there was in the calendar 
year 1983 an 11.4 per cent increase in the wholesale 
price index and a 12.9 per cent rise in the industrial 
workers’ cost of living. 

A more disturbing fact was that the usual Septe- 
mber-December seasonal decline did not take place, 
despite the bumper output of foodgrains. In 1982, 
the wholesale index at the end of December was 
2.4 per cent lower than at the end of September; in 
1983 there was an increase of 0.7 per cent -- a 
small increase, but quite large relatively to the 
expected decline. There were very. small declines at 
the end of October and again the first week of 
December, but they were short lived. The annual 
inflation rate in terms of wholesale prices was 10 
per cent at the end of February, 1984, and there was 
a very slight fall in the week following the budget, 
perhaps as an immediate reaction to tax reliefs. 

An examination of the price prospects in the 
new fiscal year should look into the factors that 
might have accentuated the upward price movement 
in the preceding year. The ‘over-all deficit’ accord- 
ing to the Revised Estimates — financed by straight 
creation of money by the Reserve Bank against 
Treasury bills issued to it — is not particularly high 
and at Rs 1695 crores is lower than the figure for 
1982-83. It was however being reported from time 
to time that this deficit would come to nearly 
Rs 3000 crores, mainly because of excess expendi- 
ture of nearly Rs 1000 crores in the revenue account. 
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The revenue receipts were higher by about Rs 368 
crores but that alone could not have kept the final 
deficit low. A major difference between the budget 
and revised estimates for 1983-84 appears how- 
ever in the case of the residual capital receipts com- 
prising funds, special deposits etc. The special 
deposits are obtained from bodies like the LIC and 
other public sector enterprises. Superficially, these 
receipts constitute non-inflationary financing of 
government expenditure, but the enterprises which 
are made to deposit their funds with the government 
approach the banks for replenishing their require- 
ments. 

Thus what would have appeared as deficit financ- 
ing in the Government accounts is converted into 
bank credit to the commercial sector. The Budget 
appears well controlled, but the inflationary impact 
comes from the consequential expansion of bank 
credit. And, then, there is the increase in the Reserve 
Bank’s holding of long-dated government securities, 
partly through market acquisitions and partly 
through the conversion of Treasury bills into ‘long- 
dates’. In sum, the monetary expansion induced by 
the budgetary operations is larger than is indicated 
by the final overall deficit. The net deficits of the 
state governments — reflected ‘in the overdrafts — 
add substantially to the pressures. 

It is this experience that is likely to be repeated 
in 1984-85 also. Anticipating “ʻa certain forth- 
coming event”, the finance minister has kept his 
new tax proposals at an unexpectedly low level. 
Possibly, expenditure estimates have also been res- 
trained for the same reason. But there is a distinct 
possibility of expenditures rising in certain lines on 
account of the forthcoming event itself, The overall 
deficit has been kept at Rs 1762 crores (Only Rs 67 
crores more than in the previous year), after taking 
account of the effect of the Budget proposals. The 
proportion of the overall deficit to the total revenue 
and capital expenditure has actually fallen from 
4,34 per cent in 1983-84 to 4.14 per cent in 1984-85 
The total borrowing requirement of the Government 
will however come to Rs 7655 crores, comprising 
Rs 4100 crores of net market loans, Rs 1793 crores 
of net external loans and Rs 1762 crores of Treasury 
bills. The external loans may produce a disinflation- 
ary effect, particularly if used to import, as planned, 
some 1.5 million tonnes of foodgrains. But a large 
proportion of the market loans willcome from the 
commercial banks, compelled by law to maintain 
their statutory liquidity ratio at the prescribed level. 
Even if this is ignored, there will be some additional 
holding of the long-dated securities by the Reserve 
Bank and the effect of that will be as inflationary as 
that of Treasury bill financing. 

The Budget contains a proposal for a National 
Deposit Scheme, offering rates of interests slightly 
better than those offered by banks on term deposits, 
but also offering easy encashment facilities and tax 
concessions on a par with the Unit Trust dividends. 
It is doubtful whether the scheme will attract many 
depositors — the estimated receipts in 1984-85 are 
only Rs 200 crores — and a part of it may merely 
mean a conversion of “matured term deposits with 
banks into the new securities, thus failing to induce 
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new savings. In fact, new instruments of finance 
do not always succeed. Nothing much is heard now 
of the Social Security Certificates (combining term 
deposits with life insurance) introduced last year 
with much fanfare. 

What is surprising is that the Finance Minister 
introduced the scheme as a corrective for the ‘excess 
liquidity’ of the banking system. One has to note 
first that when commercial bank deposits are now 
at the level of Rs 60,000 crores, a mere Rs 200 
crores of withdrawal cannot produce any perceptible 
result. And, secondly, if the purpose is to leave less 
money with the banking system, it could have been 
more easily and directly secured by a slight increase 
in the cash reserve ratio. The advantage of this 
variable reserve ratio is that it can be varied at short 
notice according to needs. If there is excess liquidity 
in the banking system, it is monetary control 
rather than fiscal control that will be the right 


ep. 

One should be prepared for a continued monetary 
expansion in 1984-85. The stock of ‘broad money’ 
(currency plus all bank deposits) increased in the 12 
months ending in January 1984 from Rs 70,873 
crores to Rs 83,509 crores, that is, by 17.8 per cent. 
Bank credit to government increased by 14.6 per 
cent, while credit to the commercial sector (including 
government enterprises) rose by 23.22 per cent. 
Some disinflationary pressure was exerted by the 
improvement in the foreign reserves (resulting partly 
from the continued inflow of remittances from 
Indian national abroad). This picture is not likely 
to change substantially in the new fiscal year. The 
expansionary forces will be more powerful than the 
contractionary forces. 

This however is only one side of the picture: In 
theory, the Government should be able to control 
consumer demand to some extent by changes in the 
direct taxes, so as to leave a smaller disposable 
income in the hands of the income earners, But this 
policy cannot be used to any appreciable extent in 
India because only about 2 million persons pay 
direct taxes while the number of income earners is 
more than 300 million. Besides, for some time the 
government has been following the policy of making 
the income tax burdens lower rather than higher. 
Demand can also be controlled through indirect 
taxes, but the effects differ from case to case. A 
higher excise or customs duty may not reduce 
demand if the commodities concerned are consumed 
by the rich to whom a tax-induced- price increase is 
not a material factor. 

On the other hand, an increase in the indirect 
taxes on inputs may have serious cascading effects 
on production costs, thereby increasing the inflation- 
ary pressures. At the other end; it has often been 
seen that reliefs in indirect taxes do not reduce the 
final consumer prices. 

It is more important to look at the production and 
supply effects of government tax proposals and ex- 
penditure allocations. The tax reliefs granted this 
year are likely to increase the outputs of some com- 
modities. In particular, the complete exemption of 
khandsari sugar and certain varieties of cotton tex- 
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Traffic of ideas between India and America 


N.L. CHOWLA 


N the face of it a discussion on communication 
and mass media in the context of the theme, 
“The Traffic of Ideas Between India and America” 
will suggest that there are many more points of 
dissimilarities than similarities between the two 
countries. Whether one considers this point in 
relation to the level of expansion of the systems and 
functioning of mass media, the situations in the two 
countries would appear to be quite different. 
Let me, briefly, mention the status of mass media, 
particularly the electronic media, in India. Not- 
withstanding a major break-through in the media 
expansion since Independence, we still do not reach 
all people in all regions. Take the print medium 
first. In 1981 the newspaper industry recorded a 
growth rate of 5.5 per cent and the total circulation 
of daily newspapers had reached an impressive figure 
of 51,102,000. A noticeable feature was that Hindi 
(not English) had the largest share in circulation 
with 13,984,000 copies. The share of English news- 
paper circulation was 11,039,000. But the improve- 
ment in circulation of dailies and the number of 
languages in which they are published (84 according 
to the 1981 report of the Registrar of Newspapers) 
do not suggest, necessarily, that the newspapers 
reach the entire literate population. Besides, ac- 
cording to one estimate, nearly.40 percent of the 
circulation of daily newspapers is confined to metro- 
politan towns. 
Similarly, India is the largest producer of cinema 
films. In 1982 we produced 864 films besides docu- 
mentaries and news reels. The number of cinema 
houses is only 11,800, almost all of them in towns, 
big and small. The rural population hardly has any 
meaningful access to cinema. The mobile vans could 
not have made a significant dent in the imbalanced 
spread of the film medium. l 
in respect of the electronic media, that is, radio 
and television, the actual reach has been uneven, so 
far. All India Radio is one of the largest broadcast- 
ing networks in the world. Through 86 broadcasting 
stations and 157 transmitters in the country, the 
radio broadcasting claims a reach of 90 percent of 
the population living in over 80 per cent of the area 
in the country. The number of radio receivers 
may now be over 30 million, which works out to 
nearly four radio receivers for a hundred persons. 


ac ELS eS EI ER ATE RSS ES ES SP A PSO TTD, 
The author is Director, Indian Institute of Mass Com- 
munication. This contribution is a paper presented by him 
at a seminar organised by the American Research Centre 
at Hyderabad recently. 
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While the expansion of AIR is impressive, its 
reach in terms of people’s access to radio broad- 
casting is still limited. In any developing country 
with diversities in languages, dialects and per capita 
income, radio should be the most effective medjum 
of communication. In our situation there should be 
a radio receiver for each family and, therefore, the 
number of radio receivers should be nearly a hundred 
million. But a more disquieting factor is the uneven 
distribution of radio receivers as between one region 
of the country and another and a serious ownership 
imbalance as between the urban people and the vast 
rural population. Nearly three-fourths of the total 
number of receivers are located in urban areas. 
Therefore, despite the so-called transistor revolution, 
a high percentage of people living in rural and remote 
areas may still have no access to radio listening, let 
alone participation. 

Understandably, the situation is worse in the case 
of television. In spite of some significant experi- 
mentations including the Satellite Instructional Tele- 
vision Experiment (SITE) and the projections made 
in the plans for expansion of television to rural and 
remote areas, the medium remains primarily one of 
urban middle-class amusement. Including the 23 
low-power transmitters there are 45 TV transmitters 
located in various parts of the country. There are 
about 2.5 million television sets in the country, but 
a smali percentage of them would be serving the low 
income people in the urban areas and a fraction 
catering to the rural population. By the end of this 
year TV coverage will extend from about 20 per 
cent to 70 per cent of the population. In numbers, a 
population of 480 million—260 million rural and 
220 million urban—will have access to TV program- 
mes. Butit is obvious that these figures will be 
notional and may have no significant relationship 
with the actual access to the medium unless a large 
number of community TV sets are installed all over 
the country. 

A new factor that has recently been introduced 
into our communication media is the coming in of 
video cassette recorders. There are an estimated 
500,000 VCRs in the country and about 15,000 are 
being added to that total every month. A number 
of video libraries and ‘informal’ the atres have come 
up, and some of them are showing films and as 
many as three or four shows a day. But as of now, 
VCR shows are confined to cinema films, quite a few 
pirated. Also since VCR communication is develop- 
ing on private initiative and in an unplanned 
fashion, it is difficult to say whether VCR will fill 
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the communication gaps in any significant mannet 
even In entertainment, 

We have to view the spred of media of mass com- 
munication in the country and people’s access to 
them in the context of economic and social realities. 
With the diversities in these two respects one would 
tend to believe that the Government or an authority 
set up for this purpose will have to assume responsi- 
bility for media extension and media behaviour. To 
leave this responsibility to the market forces as in 
the United States will only widen the gap. 

As it is, the media are urban-based and 
urban-biased. ‘They do not effectively interact 
with the vast rural population and the under- 
privileged sections even in urban areas. This fact 
. should be considered in the context of three basic 
assumptions in the Indian system. First, we have 
adopted a parliamentary system of democracy 
which confers on every adult the right to vote 
and enables him or her to exercise option in 
favour of a party/programme, Secondly, we have 
accepted a planned system of economic development. 
And lastly, we have acquired a' recognizable status 
in the use of communication technology. To my 
mind the communication system has to be responsive 
to all these three factors. 

People’s access to and participation in the commu- 
nication system should strengthen the political pro- 
cess as well as respond to the needs and aspirations 
essential for economic development and social 
justice. Communication support to development 
was recognised in our First Five-Year Plan. It 
was accepted that a widespread understanding of 
the Plan was an essential stage in its fulfilment. 
Only through an understanding of the priorities 
in the Plan would each person relate his or her 
role to the larger purposes of the nation as a whole. 

Therefore the role of Government or authority in 
communication is not only to be regulatory as in the 
United States, it is also required to support the 
political, economic and social objectives. Another 
relevant point is the linkage between the modern 


mass media and the traditional media including. 


inter-personal communication. Our social system, 
, particularly in the rural and tribal societies, makes 
person-to-person communication a relevant factor 
in communication extension. There need to be 
effective linkages between extension agencies which 
may be engaged in agriculture, health and family 
planning, rural industries and cooperatives on 
the one hand and the mass media onthe other. 
Perhaps the mass media messages have not fully 
utilised these channels. Perhaps there is scope 
for more meaningful interaction in media utilisation 
for development through these agencies. 

Also, these agencies have to explore the use of 
new technology including video cassetting of mes- 
sages and their distribution in the rural and remote 
areas. In fact the new technology, whether through 
VCRs or through satellite communication, is a chal- 
lenge to the entire communication system. In years 
, to come we shall have our own communication 
explosion, but whether the explosion will be “selec- 
tive” or will shake the existing system for a more 
equitable and ‘socially relevant communication 
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spread is an important question. a 

The point I am suggesting is that in our context 
we need a communication policy and we cannot 
escape an authority to implement it. This is not the 
situation in the United States. There are interesting 
accounts of convergence of communication and 
computers influencing the entire American people. 
One source projects a US domestic communication 
and information market of 100 billion US dollars 
by 1985. The communication and information 
industries in the United States today form an 
independent sector. The new ‘self-selective’ media 
have already created new possibilities which will 
transform even social and family life. Time has 
come when TV audiences may have no use for 
prime-time programmes. The coupling of advance 
recording techniques and micro-computer will allow 
viewers to scan the various channels, seek out pro- 
grammes of interest and order the recording of such 
programmes for viewing at their convenience. The 
instant availability of tremendous amounts of infor- 
mation may lead to, what a communicator has said, 
“severe interference, withdrawal, impulsiveness, 
indecision and other symptoms and the people may 
no longer be able to cope with the situation”. The 
problem with the people may be “‘to easily organise 
information into pliable and meaningful patterns... 
as essential to the survival and growth of human 
culture as resolving the population, food and energy 
crisis’. The electronic newspaper and the home 
computer are no longer novelties. This is the core 
of the Information Age in the United States, 

Traffic of ideas between India and America in the 
field of communication has an obvious limitation of 
vast differences in social, cultural and economic 
situations of the two countries. Because of tremen- 
dous technological and economic advancement in 
the United States, India has so far been a recipient 
of technology and, to some extent, expertise in the 
communication field. Television in India made its 
beginning in 1959 with American help. In 1975, it 
was again the US satellite ATS-6 which was used 
for SITE. Recently, INSAT-1B was launched on 
August 30, 1983, from cargo hold of the space 
shuttle Challenger at Kennedy Space Centre in 
Florida (USA). This is so far as hardware is con- 
cerned. In the case of software, there has not been 
any significant exchange of programmes between 
the two countries — the reason may be the different 
socio-cultural conditions in the two countries. 

In case of films, exchange between the two coun- 
tries has been more noticeable. So is the case with 
books — maybe more American books coming to 
India when compared to Indian books going to 
USA. Magazines like Newsweek, Reader’s Digest 
(Indian) and Time are quite popular in all the big 
cities in India, even though they are expensive. 

Both India and the United States have been 
keenly participating in international exhibitions 
organised by each other. The Festival of India, 
after its success in England, will be going to the 
United States next year. 

American viewpoint on certain issues pertaining 
to communication, as expressed by one of its 
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New Approach to Indian Planning 


Some Suggestions 


V.K.R.V. RAO 





Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, National Professor, eminent economist and former Union Minister, on 
March 20, 1984, presented a perceptive analysis of the problems and prospects of the planning 
process in India. Prof. Rao’s New Approach, a major contribution to contemporary economic 
thinking in India, was spelt out at the first V.T. Krishnamachari Memorial Lecture 1984 organised 
by the Institute of Economic Growth, New see k: are publishing here the text of Prof. 
— Editor 


Rao’s lecture which is of wide interest. 





"THERe is no need for me to dwell on the country’s 
achievements in economic development after the 
creation of the Planning Commission and the adop- 
tion of Plan programmes and of Plan outlays for 
financing them. The manifold increase in the output 
of wheat and of crude oil are the two conspicuous 
success stories in India’s post-Independence history. 
The output of foodgrains has nearly trebled, India 
now ranks one of the world’s major industrial 
nations in terms of the magnitude of its industrial 
output, its diversification, import substitution, and 
production of capital and intermediate goods. In 
the human factor area, the increase in its stock of 
scientific and technical personnel, its enrolment of 
students at all levels, its medical and allied person- 
nel and supply of health and other social services 
constitute a record of substantial achievement. 
There has been a significant increase in transport 
facilities of all kinds, including railways, shipping, 
road and air, and communication facilities including 
posts, telegraphs and telephones. India has also an 
honourable place in the realm of research and deve- 
lopment, notably in nuclear and space research and 
technology. Net national product has recorded an 
annual growth rate of 3.5 per cent, with agriculture 
averaging at 2.5 per cent and industry at 5.5 per 
cent. Per capita income has increased at about 
one per cent a year, and expectation of life at birth 
has increased nearly 70 per cent to reach 51 years 
for males and 50 years for females. . 
In absolute terms, the achievement is quite 
impressive, while in comparison with its pre- 
Independence history, the record is even more 
impressive. What then Is wrong with Indian 
Planning, and why do we need new directions? 


THERE ARE many reasons behind the reasons why 
there is popular dissatisfaction with our develop- 
mental achievements. I shall briefly indicate them 
below and in summary fashion. 


1. Multiple and non-integrated targets. 
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11. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19; 


. Mistakes of omission and commission in the listing of 


priorities and targets. 


Non-fulfilment of targets, except in the case of the First 
Five-Year Plan. 


Inadequate rate of economic growth, lower than in many 
of the other developing countries. 


Excessive attention to financial targets to the exclusion of 
physical targets. 


Inflationary financing with its resulting sharp rise in 
prices and in cost of living. 


Assumption of price stability during Plan periods and 
absence of Plan policies for its realisation. 


Inadequate attention to quality as against volume in the 
output of goods and services targeted or achieved as a 
result of planned development. 


Increase in unemployment of both educated persons and 
unskilled workers. 


Failure of family planning programmes to bring about a 
reduction in the rate of population growth. 


Neglect of ecological and environmental factors in the 
planning of development, resulting in deforestation, soil 
erosion, increased exposure to floods, water-logging and 
salinity in land, and destruction of flora and fauna which 
had a positive role in maintaining balance between nature 
and man. 


Widening distance between urban and rural areas and 
increasing rural-urban dichotomy. 


Steady drift of population from the rural to the urban 
areas, involving both unemployed unskilled Jabour and 
skilled and educated rural workers, leaving the rural 
population in a self-sustaining poverty trap and also 
increasing urban poverty with its increasing slum-dwellers 
and unskilled unemployed. 


Increase in the absolute number of persons below the 
poverty line and near stability in their percentage of the 
total population. 

Increase in the incidence of vulgar and ostentatious con- 
sumerist life-styles and spread of Five-Star Hotel culture. 

Inadequate project preparation and tardiness in imple- 
mentation, with increasing time and cost over-runs and 
diminished returns from investment. 

Continuing dimension of under-utilisation of capacity in 
both agriculture and industry. 

Continuing failure of public enterprises to generate pro- 
fits or achieve cost-reduction or improve quality. 


Widening incidence of tax evasion, bribery, corruption 
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and black money with a consequential development of a 
parallel economy in the country. 

Failure of exports to increase sufficiently to prevent 
increasing dependence on foreign aid, non-resident 
Indian remittances, and commercial loans for securing 
the foreign exchange needed to finance imports and debt- 
service payments. 

Increasing departure from the industrial culture needed 
for accelerated development such as discipline, work- 
ethic and credit ethic. 

Lack of modernisation and competitiveness in spite of 
expenditure incurred on R & D and the large numbers of 
scientific and technologicai personnel we have in the 
country. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


ONE CAN extend the list further, but it is long 
enough and sufficiently massive to justify the preval- 
ent disenchantment with our current style of planned 
development and set both planners and the people 
to seek new directions in the planning process. No 
one wants to do away with planning or go in for un- 
adulterated laissez faire in economic affairs. But every 
one wants some change in the right direction: Some 
are stressing economic growth, while others empha- 
sise social justice; some are for liberalisation of 
governmental controls and reservations with an inc- 
reasing role for private enterprise and the private 


sector, while others would urge a tightening of cont-. 


rols and a larger role for the public sector. 

A distinguished ex-civil servant and economic 
administrator has given public expression to his view, 
“We can and should plan for full employment and 
the Seventh Plan as a whole should have a new orien- 
tation in order to maximise the capacity for remov- 
ing mass poverty through full employment.” And he 
has outlined a five point strategy forits achivement, 
which is not dissimilar from what others have been 
saying on the subject, including Planning Commis- 
sion documents, but what is not indicated is the ex- 
tent to which this will maximise productive employ- 
ment, let alone secure full employment. An eminent 
economist, who is currently also a member of the 
Planning Commission, has stated in a public inter- 
view to a national press agency on March 4 this 
year that in the Seventh Plan highest priority should 
be given to development of infrastructural sectors to 
secure uninterrupted growth in agriculture and in- 
dustry. After listing some sectors in this regard, the 
press agency reports him as saying that a meeting of 
the Commission might be called within a month to 
concretise new proposals in regard to infrastructure 
and other aspects of the Seventh Plan ‘so that a 
more result oriented Plan, carrying greater credibility 
with the people could be formulated’ (italics mine). 

The Economic Survey for 1983-84 released a few 
days prior to the presentation of the Union budget 
for 1984-85 calls for full utilisation of the large 
capactities created in many areas “‘through relatively 
small investments in modernisation and upgradation 
of existing plaats” and “from small projects in many 
areas, which do not tie up very large volume of re- 
sources and may be more efficient and more suited 
to local planning and implementation capacity.” The 
Survey asks for the full exploitation of these oppor- 
tunities in the Seventh Plan period if we are to make 
maximum use of the available resources. In some- 
what of an understatement it adds: “More generally 
the degree of discipline in Plan formulation and imp- 
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lementation needs. to be greatly improyed’’ (italics 
mine). The Survey also makes a number of concrete 
suggestions for Plan improvement some of which L 
give blow: 


1. Amore effective way of import-saving and foreign ex- 
change saving is to restructure investment away from 
sectors which are heavily import-intensive and to reduce 
the growth of consumption in areas where we are depen- 
dent on imports. 

2. Improved profitability in the public sector and stepping up 
the level of investment in areas like irrigation and power. 

3. Need for utmost vigilance on expenditure and continuous 
concerted efforts to increase investment and improve pro- 
ductivity in critical areas. 

4. Measures for increasing productivity and investment and 
curbing non-essential consumption to be high on the 
agenda for 1984-85 and beyond. 

5. Adjustments in credit redistributive policy to include 
reduction in interest on advances for fertiliser, retail trade, 
procurement of pulses and oil seeds, farmers, profes- 
sionals, and self-employed belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and professional and self-employed women. 


6. Strengthen the flow of credit to the agricultural sector, 
particularly small and marginal farmers. 


7. Pay close attention to the functioning of infrastructure 
sector and the performance of public sector. 


8. Need for continued efforts at modernisation and quality 
consciousness to deal with certain weaknesses in the indus~ 
trial structure. 


9, Critical importance of improved export performance in the 
years ahead. 


The Economic Survey is an anonymous document 
which is the work of a Government department. Its 
suggestions for the needed approach to the Seventh 
Plan bear evidence of knowledge of the deficiencies 
in the current planning process, at least as much as 


“members of the Planning Commission and vocal 


non-official spokesmen on planning. Without 
becoming frivolous, I would suggest that the Survey 
should be compulsory reading for the Union Coun- 
cil of Ministers, who are the ultimate decision- 
making body in matters relating to planned deve- 
lopment. I presume it is already in the reading list 
of members of the Planning Commission and the 
Economic Advisory Council to the Prime Minister. 

It will be seen therefore that there is not much 
that an outsider like myself can suggest by way of 
new directions to Indian Planning, which is not 
already contained in the many reports of the Plan- 
ning Commission or the statements of its members 
or of concerned Ministers. Nevertheless, having been 
an interested observer of the Indian economy for 
now more than fifty years and also worked for some 
time asa temporary civil servant (on deputation 
from the University), a member of the Planning 
Commission, and of the Union Cabinet, I would 
like to place before you some suggestions for a new 
approach to Indian Planning, even though the sug- 
gestions may be neither new nor more than repeti- 
tive of what others, better equipped than myself, have 
already been saying. 


I SHOULD LIKE to begin with the objectives be- 
hind the planning effort; and can do no better than 
quote from the Report of the First Five-Year 
Plan, which was published more than 32 years ago. 
“It is no longer possible to think of development as 
a process merely of increasing the supplies of mate- 
rial goods; it is necessary to ensure that simultan- 
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eously a steady advance is made towards the real- 
isation of wider objectives such as full employment 
and the removal of economic inequalities. (italics 
mine). None of these objectives can be pursued to 
the exclusion of others; a plan for development 
places balanced emphasis on all these. Develop- 
ment, thus conceived, is a process which calls for 
effort and sacrifice on the part of the entire body of 
Citizens. For such effort and sacrifice to come forth, 
psychological conditions have to be created which 
provide an incentive to all to give of their best.” 

I shall take off from there. The objectives of 
planned development should be such as to create the 
psychological conditions needed for evoking the 
mecessary effort and sacrifice on the part of the 
entire body of citizens. Let me take it down to the 
Sixth Plan which is still in operation and to the 
Seventh Plan which is yet to be formulated. The Sixth 
Plan places the removal of poverty as its foremost 
objective and listed a number of allied and other 
objectives. They also listed major areas of effort 
required to fulfil these objectives. These also need 
to be mentioned in this lecture as they form the old 
approach to planning, which, with some additions 
of my own, I am re-christening as the needed new 
approach to Indian Planning. 

These are: 


1. A significant step-up in the rate of growth of the eco- 
nomy. 

. Strengthening the impulses of modernisation. 

. A progressive reduction in the incidence of poverty and 
unemployment. 

. A speedy development of indigenous sources of energy. 

. Improving the quality of life of the people in general with 
special reference to the economically and socially hand- 
icapped population. 

6. Strengthening the redistributive bias of public policies 
and services in favour of the poor. 

7. A progressive reduction in regional inequalities. 

8. Promoting policies for controlling the growth of popul- 
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ation. 
. Promoting harmony between the short and long term 
goals of development. 
10. Promoting the active involvement of all sections of the 
population in the process of development. 

The major areas of effort required to fulfil these 
objectives have also been spelt out in the Sixth Plan. 
These include conservation of energy and efficiency 
in energy use, a minimum needs programme whose 
coverage is so designed as to ensure that all parts of 
the country attain within a prescribed period na- 
tionally accepted standards, reduction in inequali- 
ties in income and wealth, reduction in regiona] in- 
equalities to cover the pace of development and the 
diffusion of technological benefits, voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the small family norm for reducing 
population growth, protection and improvement of 
ecological and environmental assets for harmonising 
the long-term with-short term goals of develop- 
ment, and appropriate education, communication 
and institutional strategies for securing people’s 
involvement in the process of development. 

The family resemblance between the objectives 
mentioned in the First Plan and the Sixth Plan 
should be clear for anyone to see, though naturally 
being later in time, the Sixth Plan spells out in more 
detail what was implicit in the First Plan. That is 
why I have been allergic to all the talk by eminent 
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intellectuals of alternative approaches to Indian 
planning, as if the entire approach followed so far, 
including objectives and strategies, has to be dis- 
carded and a new approach adopted which is not 
linked with the past and totally different from it. 
What has been wrong with planning so far has not 
been its conceptual or logical or technical content 
so much as in its implementation, its lack of 
cohesion with social factors, and the impediments 
imposed by political, social, administrative and 
cultural forces rather than strictly economic 
factors. What is needed is not an exclusively new 
approach to replace the old but a reorientation and 
modification of the old with some additions to which 
I shall be referring during this lecture. 


I SHALL now deal with the additions to or modi- 
fications in the old approach in order to make what 
I call a new approach or new direction to Indian 
Planning. 

To begin with, the new approach should take due 
note of two major undesirable features that have 
accompanied India’s planned economic develop- 
ment, namely, the widening rural-urban dichotomy, 
and the increasing difference between the consume- 
rist life styles of the affluent minority and the poor 
majority, which has led to the creation of the dual 
society in India on which I have been dilating now 
for some years. The objectives of Indian Planning 
must specifically include, and in the forefront, the 
creation of an integrated Indian society where the 
distance between high and low is within the limits 
of psychological tolerance, and the high is within 
the reach of the low, with self-effort accompanied 
by appropriate training in skills and equal opportu- 
nities of access to assets, technology, credit and the 
other facilities required for a significant improve- 
ment in economic well-being. The strategy for 
achieving this must include not only a universalised 
basic needs programme but also equal opportunities 
in education and in income generating activities, 
unhampered either by hereditary or environmental 
constraints. It must also include both a ceiling on 
incomes of all kinds with flexibility in fixing its level 
and severe restrictions, if not a complete elimination, 
of conspicuous or vulgar consumerist life styles. A 
national incomes policy with an egalitarian slant 
and an effective ladder is a must for inclusion im 
Plan objectives. 

There should also be a change in the way in which 
targets are fixed by the Planning Commission. In 
spite of the known ambiguities and handicaps asso- 
ciated with financial targets, emphasis still continues 
to be laid on financial rather than physical targets. 
It is true that physical targets are mentioned quite 
prominently, but there is no clear indication of the 
link between physical and financia! targets. Annexure 
4.3 (pages 57-58) to Chapter IV of the Sixth Plan 
document gives a classified statement by different 
heads of development of the targeted expenditure 
under public sector outlays, but there is no similar 
statement of physical targets, let alone any state- 
ment putting them both together to show the physi- 
cal targets that correspond to the financial targets. 
It is difficult to find out from the Sixth Plan docu- 
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ment to what extent expenditure under different 
developmental heads is the causal factor for targeted 
output and capacity, the role of other factors in 
achieving the targeted results, and the measures 
planned to make these factors effective and opera- 
tional during the Plan period. 

The mid-term appraisal of the Plan published in 
December 1983 is also not helpful in the matter. 
There is no overall statement of expenditure incurred 
on public outlay under different developmental 
heads corresponding to the targets set out in the 
Annexure in the Sixth Plan document to which I 
had referred earlier, nor of course is there any over- 
all statement linking achieved expenditure with 
realised physical targets. Annexure I to the Chapter 
on ‘Industry and Minerals’ in the Mid-Plan appraisal 
gives details of physical targets actually achieved or 
estimated under different industrial heads, while 
Annexure [I gives similar figures for expenditure but 
under different Ministries or Departments and not 
under the industrial heads dealt with in Annexure I. 

It is not possible, certainly not for an outsider 
like myself, to link expenditure incurred with the 
physical targets achieved during the mid-Plan 
period. Targets constitute the basic framework of 
Plan programmes and they require much clearer 
exposition in terms of the projected link between 
financial and physical targets in both the Plan and 
its mid-term appraisal. The whole subject needs to 
be examined in depth at the technical level; and this 
could be done by the Economic Advisory Council to 
the Prime Minister and then discussed at a seminar 
organised appropriately by the Institute of Econo- 
mic Growth (two of its former directors are members 
both of the Planning Commission and the Economic 
Advisory Council), under whose auspices I am deli- 
vering this lecture. 

I would also suggest that Plan targets fixed by the 
Planning Commission in macro-terms should deal 
not only with GDP or NDP and size of Plan outlays 
but also with the distribution of the expected addi- 
tions to NDP among the principal economic cate- 
gories in the country by both industrial origin and 
income classes. Targets should also cover per capita 
income as that would clearly bring out the effective- 
ness and inadequacies of Plan policies and program- 
mes on population growth. They should also 
include the desired changes in the consumption 
pattern of the planned output in addition to the 
national output of goods and services during the 
Plan period. These additions to the target approach 
would make the Plan more meaningful to the 
common man and also more indicative of its social 
justice content. 


THE SECOND SET of suggestions I want to include 
in my new approach to Planning (they are really not 
so new) relates to capital equipment and investment 
policy. It is useful to remember that the additions 
to capital equipment projected for the Plan period 
constitiute only a fraction of the existing stock of 
capital equipment. Also additional investment for 
capital creation during the Plan period is not identi- 
cal with the additional capital equipment created, 
as a part of the investment gets implemented only 
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as works in progress at the end of the Plan period, 
while a part of the newly created equipment is the 
result of fructification of investment made in the 
earlier Plan period or periods. But thereis no in- 
formation on their comparative magnitudes. Simi- 
larly, of the additional output created during the 
Plan period, only a part would be due to the addi 
tional capital equipment created by the additional 
investment, while a part will be accounted by the 
capital equipment created asa result of the fructi 
fication of investment made in earlier periods, 
and the remaining part would be due to better 
maintenance and repairs and replacements of the 
obsolescent stock of capital equip- ment existing 
at the beginning of the Plan period. The last com- 
ponent could be either positive or negative depend- 
ing upon the efficiency of maintenance and the 
offsetting of obsolescence. 

Thus neither the additional capital equipment nor 
the additional output emerging during and at the 
end of the Plan period is either wholly or unequi- 
vocally linked with the additional investment outlay 
projected for the Plan period. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind when planning the investment 
outlay and postulating its justification in terms of 
additions to output and to capital equipment during 
the relevant Plan period. The functional com- 
position of the investment outlay and its time-distri- 
bution in terms of expected results in additional 
equipment or output is therefore as important as its 
macro-magnitude in projecting its effect on the rate 
of economic growth during the Plan period. And 
this must be borne in mind when planning the in- 
vestment policy for any defined Plan period. 

The Planning Commission should therefore spell 
out the details of the investment it proposes for the 
Plan period by sub-magnitudes and in terms of both 
outlay and expected results in addition to output 
or equipment. There would be two broad categories, 
namely increased efficiency from investment already 
made, and the balance of outlay that would result 
in completed or uncompleted new equipment emerg- 
ing during the Plan period. The first would contain 
two sub-categories, namely, investment in repairs 
and improved maintenance of existing equipment, 
and investment needed for maximising utilisation of 
the under-utilised capacity in existing equipment. 
The second would include two sub-categories, namely, 
investment resulting in completed new equipment 
during the period, either by completing uncompleted 
equipment from earlier Plan periods or by creating 
new equipment, and that resulting in uncompleted 


Total investment outlay 


Existing completed or 


New completed or 
uncompleted equipment 


uncompleted equipment 


Repairs & Replacement Completion Completed Uncomple- 


better in part or ofexisting new equip- ted new 
mainte- whole of uncompleted ment. equipment. 
nance of existing equipment. 
completed equipment 
equipment. due to loss 
. or damage or 
obsolescence. 


Note; Equipment includes both construction and machinery. 
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equipment that would spill over into the subsequent 
Plan period or periods for their completion. The 
following would be the schematic presentation I 
propose of the Plan outlay on investment: 

It is only when we get such a statement of the 
proposed investment outlay in the Planning Comm- 
ission’s report and in its mid-term appraisal that 
meaningful judgements can be made on its impact 
on actual as well as potential economic growth. It 
is necessary to add that no such statements are to be 
found in the reports of the Planning Commission, 
either in the Five-Year Plans or Annual Plans or 
Mid-term Appraisals. My new approach would 
emphasise the importance of including such a state- 
ment in the forthcoming Seventh Plan andin sub- 
sequent Five-Year Plans, Annual Plans, and Mid- 
term Appraisals. 

Everyone is agreed that a major cause of the 
nation’s slow economic growth and the increasing 
capital output ratio is the inability shown in 
making full and effective use of the resources in 
equipment already in existence in completed form 
(and in some cases in partially completed form) 
either by inadequate attention to operational efficie- 
ncy or full utilisation of existing capacity. And yet 
there isa long-standing bias in our investment 
planning in favour of creating new capacity rather 
than getting the maximum results from existing 
capacity. There is of course a rationale behind this 
bias, as planning is a continuous process and cannot 
be split up into self-contained five-year periods; and 
the long period is only aseries of short periods inte- 
grated for continuity and avoidance of breakdowns 
and bottlenecks and slippage of linkages. That is 
why we have a Perspective Plan that figures in the 
Five-Year Plan Reports, which constitutes the justi- 
fication for new investments that, by definition 
would be infructuous during the Plan period for 
which the out-lay is proposed. 

While I am all for not ignoring the future, it is 
also necessary to remember present, especially if we 
want public support and participation in planned de- 
velopment. It is necessary therefore to give high pri- 
ority in investment outlay to maximising the effici- 
ency of existing equipment, full utilisation of unutili- 
sed capacity, and completion of projects which have 
works in progress. In the balance of the investment 
outlay, priority should be given to the quick matur- 
ing projects then to those of long gestation periods. 
Among the latter, as well as among the former 
which were mentioned earlier, high priority should 
be given to the infrastructural sector such as coal, 
power, steel, railways, communication and cement, 
and to the wage goods sectors like agriculture, with 
its foodgrains, pulses, oilseeds, fruits and vegetables, 
clothing, housing, and other consumer goods and 
relevant inputs like irrigation, drainage, dry farming 
technology, fertilisers, pesticides, and seed of high 
yielding varieties. The -investment pattern given 
in the Plan should outline its composition in the 
manner mentioned together with anticipated 
physical results in terms of goods and services. The 
Mid-term Appraisal should follow the same pattern, 
which would assist both the Commission and the 
reader to arrive at a better evaluation of the working 
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of the Plan. 


THE PLAN should also make special mention of 
the strategy proposed for its implementation, taking 
account of previous experience in Plan implementa- 
tion and new knowledge acquired from advances in 
management technology and the experience of 
other countries faced with similar developmental 
problems. Decentralisation and participation are 
two areas which play a special role im securing 
efficiency in implementation. Here I would content 
myself with a few summary observations on the 
subject. These are: 


1. Planning bodies with status and function similar to those 
of the Planning Commission in Yojana Bhavan should be 
set up in all the States and Union Territories; and Plan 
formulation, Annual Plans, projects monitoring, evalua- 
tion, and Mid-terms Appraisal should become the joint 
responsibility of the Union and State Planning Commis- 
sions, and the work involved shared between them. 

2. After completing their formulation of the federal and 
State plans, the respective Planning Commissions should 
devote the rest of their time to monitoring implementation, 
identifying bottlenecks, gaps, wastes, inflationary impacts, 
and evaluating progress in development, with freedom to 
suggest readjustments and changes in priorities and outlays 
needed for implementation of the major and more high 
priority targets set out in the Plan. 

3. Gram Sabhas should be set up at the village level, which 
should consist of all adults resident in the village and meet- 
ing in full assembly not less than three times in a year. 
These village assemblies should have no executive duties 
or financial powers, but should function as sounding 
boards for the relevance of Plan programmes to their 
needs, the extent of implementation, the difficulties 
encountered in seeking full implementation, and what the 
villagers themselves can do to maximise the speed and 
efficiency of implementation by their co-operation and 
participation. 

4. The administration unit for local planning should be at 
the block level with necessary provision for finance, 
technical expertise, and administrative coordination, with 
the block level officer instituting a two-way dialogue with 
an elected body like the block level panchayat for guidance 
in formulating the block plan, reporting to it on progress 
in implementation, and seeking its cooperation and parti- 
cipation in dealing with the difficulties faced in imple- 
mentation. 

5. The next higher unit in the hierarchy of planning units 
should be the District Development Officer (whose status 
and authority for both spending and coordination should 
be similar to that of the District Collector) and the Zilla 
Parishad which would to an elected body representative of 
the district as a whole in addition to special representation 
for the block level panchayats in the district. The rela- 
tions between the DDO and the Zilla Parishad would be 
similar to those between the BLO and the Block 
Panchayat. 

6. The next higher authority should be a composite unit, that 
will include the State Planning Commission, the State 
Cabinet, the State Legislature, the State-level] bureaucracy, 
and the State Development Commissioner, who should 
also have the powers of the Chief Secretary in respect of 
development coordination. There should be no inter- 
mediate body between the State and district planning 
authorities in respect of either Plan formulation of expen- 
diture or implementation. I am therefore totally opposed 
to the recent suggestion published by the Economic 
Advisory Council to the Prime Minister for setting up an 
intermediate authority at the Divisional level. In my 
opinion, such a divisional authority would be a fifth wheel 
in the coach of Planning Administration and would only 
bring in more ofthe tardiness, bureaucratic hurdles, and 
lack of popular cooperation, participation and administra- 
tive coordination that is being deplored so much today in 
plan implementation, 


(To be continued) 
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GENERALLY a very simple model of class forma- 
tions is assumed in the writings of Indian 
scholars. Such an assumption might conform to an 
hypothetical model but can hardly conform to 
reality. 

. The reality is often very complex and it has so 
many aspects and dimensions that no model, how- 
ever neatly and logically worked out, can answer to 
them. Generally the European model of class for- 
mations evolved by Marx—the slave-owning Roman 
society, the feudal society and finally the capitalist 
society with the working class and bourgeoisie—is 
sought to be applied in Indian conditions also. Of 
course, mention is also generally made of the Asiatic 
mode of production, referred to by Marx in con- 
nection with Oriental despotism. 

This Marxian class model not only is it inadequate, 
it is not the one mechanically followed by Marx him- 
self. Marxian methodology admits of different levels 
discussion of a concept. Whatever is posited by 
Marx at one level is refined at higher level by taking 
yet other complex aspects into account which are 
left out at lower levels of discussion. Thus the 
ideas about the feudal system expressed in the 
general form in The German Ideology were subse- 
quently to be developed and illustrated by Marx in 
other writings like Economic Manuscripts of 1857- 
1859. In the latter work the analysis ef feudalism 
is made from the point of view of political eco- 
nomy.1 From this point of view, slave as serf is 
studied as “an inorganic condition of production.” 
Thus Marx says: 


There is no such separation under the condition of slavery 
and serfdom; what happens is that one part of society is 
treated by another as a merely inorganic and natural condi- 
tion of its own reproduction. The slave stands in no re- 
lation at all to the objective conditions of his labour. It 
is rather labour itself, both in the form of the slave as of 
the serf, which as an inorganic condition of production is 
placed among the other natural creatures (Naturwesen) 
alongside the cattle or as an appendage of the land.? 
(emphasis in the original). 7 
Yet the most refined and advanced definitions of 
feudalism are to be found in Capital. Substantial 
additions are made in Capital to the description of 
the agrarian system of feudalism. According to 
Marx, “In all countries of Europe, feudal produc- 
tion is characterised by division of the soil amongst 
the greatest possible number of subfeudatories. The 
might of the feudal lord, like that of the sovereign, 
depended not on the length of his rent-roll, but on 
the number of his subjects, and the latter depended 


on the number of peasant proprietors.”3 It is also > 


interesting to note that in a footnote, Marx says 
that “Japan, with its purely feudal organisation of 
landed property and its developed petite culture, 
gives a much truer picture of the European middle 
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ages than all our history books, dictated as these 
are, for the most part, by bourgeois prejudices.’’4 
Thus it is important to note here that while dis- 
cussing the Marxist theory of classes one has to take 
into account the various levels at which Marx him- 
self discusses his concept of classes whether in the 
slave-owning, the feudal or the capitalist society. It 
would certainly not do to apply this model mechani- 
cally to our situation. It does not apply even to the 
whole of Europe. In the model of ownership of the 
property he distinguishes the Germanic form from 
other forms. “A third form of the property of work- 
ing individuals — self-sustaining members of the 
community — in the natural conditions of their 
labour, is the Germanic form. Here the member of 
the community is neither co-owner of the communal 
property, by virtue of being its member, as in the 
specifically Oriental form, nor is the situation 
similar to that in the Roman, Greek (in brief, the 
ancient classical) from where the land occupied by 
the community is Roman land.”5 Throwing some 
more light on this form he says: 
In the Germanic form the agriculturist is not a citizen, that 
is, not an inhabitant of a citys but its foundation is the 
isolated, independent family dwelling of the same tribe, 
and their occasional meetings to support one another when 
required for purposes of war, religion, the settlement of 
legal disputes, etc. Individual landed property does not 
here appear as a contradictory form of communal landed 
property, nor as mediated by the community, but the other 
way round.® 
The distinguishing feature of the Germanic form 
of property is that it is individual property yet it 
does not have contradiction with the communal 
landed property. It was the unique form developed 
by the Germanic tribes. What is to be borne in 
mind is that each country, nation or an area has a 
unique socio-economic formation and while study- 
ing these formations, their uniqueness must not be 
lost sight of —- which is what generally happens. 
The Indian situation is no less unique. The socio- 
economic formations of the Indian society — past 
as well as present — must be studied in all their 
uniqueness. The concepts like feudalism etc. have 
been very loosely applied even by Marxist scholars 
in India. Indiais apart of Asia, and Marx,’ for 
Asian countries, instead of feudalism, uses the con- 
cept of the Asiatic mode of’ production and often 
characterises its rulers as Oriental despots. In 
Asiatic mode of production, as Marx describe it in 
Economic Mannscripts of 1857-1859, the land is 
regarded “‘as the property of the community, the com- 
munity which produces and reproduces itself by living 
labour. Only in so far as the individual is a member 
of this community, does he regard himself as an 
owner or possessor..? Throwing further light on 
Oriental despotism, he says: , l 
Oriental despotism therefore with its apparent legal 
absence of property is in fact, however, based on tribal or 
communal property, in most cases created through a 


combination of manufacture and agriculture within the 
small community, which thus becomes: entirely self- 
sustaining and contains within itself all conditions of 
reproduction and surplus-production. Part of its surplus 
labour belongs to the higher community, which ultimately 
appears as a person. This surplus-labour is rendered both 
as tribute, etc., and an common labour for the glory of 
the whole community, partly of the real despot, partly of 
the imagined tribal entity, the god.® 


Marx also speaks of the irrigation system neces- 
sary in Asian countries which requires a central 
despotism authority for construction and main- 
tainance. Also in this system, the cities are not 
organically connected with village production as in 
European feudalism but arise by the side of these 
villages only where the location is particularly 
favourable to external trade, or where the head of 
the state and his satraps exchange their revenue (the 
surplus-product) against labour, where they expend 
it as labour-funds.® 

Undoubtedly, the Asiatic mode of production 
Marx talks of, is nearer to the socio-economic for- 
mations in the Indian society in the past; but even 
this concept, I am afraid, does not fill the bill, The 
Indian situation in the past was too unique to fit 
into this overall model also. No doubt the village 
community of India was self-sustaining and con- 
tained, within itself, all conditions of reproduction 
and surplus-production. It is also true that there 
was no individual proprietorship in land in these 
villages. The village community as a whole paid 
revenue out of its surplus labour to the king. 

Of course one might maintain, and justifiably so, 
that the property in land was irrelevant in these 
Circumstances wherein cultivation was not a right 
but an enforceable duty.20 

Also, “Within this essentially changeless system, 
superficial mutations occurred through the aggrega- 
tion of small states into empires, entailing changes 
in assessment and collection and in the composition 
of the exploiting class. These did not however affect 
either the organisation or the relations of produc- 
tion. The sharers in the expropriated surplus might 
be of diverse origin, but they were identical in their 
economic functions and foundations. In so far as 
the only mentionable changes in agrarian society 
concerned this class, unconnected with production, 
the basic thesis of changelessness is not affected.» 

Yes, no doubt the Asiatic mode of production, 
despite its communal ownership of land, was not 
free of exploitation as the despot at the top of the 
ruling hierarchy extracted surplus from the village 
community and enforced the duty of cultivation on 
the peasants. We should also bear in mind, as we 
have been emphasising since the inception of this 
article, the Indian village socio-economic formation 
had its own uniqueness and did not exactly fit into 
what Marx chooses to describe as the Asiatic mode 
of production. Despite collective ownership of land 
individual ownership with the right to sale was not 
totally unknown, at least as far as the Mughal India 
is concerned. 

Irfan Habib shows that in the contemporary 
sources there is recognition of the right of ownership 
(milkiyat) in agricultural land as something different 
from mere usufructory right.. The milkiyat, implying 
in practice the right of hereditary occupation includ- 
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ing the right to rent out, is shown to have been 
generally vested in the raiyat or primary zamindars, 
~— terms which were more or less identical in conno- 
tation.1? 

Another characteristic of Indian village system, 
most important even from the viewpoint of modern 
Indian society, is that the bulk of untouchables, a 
significant proportion of Hindu society, were 
excluded from occupancy rights. Commenting on 
this Tapan Raychaudhuri says, “The phenomenon, 
somewhat puzzling in the context of a very 
favourable land-man ratio, is explained in terms of 
the rigid caste system, the rigidity in its turn being 
ascribed to heriditary division of labour necessitated 
by rural isolation and self-sufficiency.” 

However, this may not again be a sufficient expla- 
nation looking at the nature of the complex problem 
involved. 

The caste factor has emerged as a very significant 
problem even in modern India. In view of its 
Significance, it cannot be trifled with although 
unfortunately, the Marxist scholars have still not 
begun to grapple with it, with the seriousness it 
deserves. The Communist Parties also have, by 


' and large, neglected the caste factor and have sub- 


sumed it under the concept of class struggle. Any 
Marxist scholar who wants to take up the pheno- 
menon of the formation of classes in modern India 
will have to reckon with the caste factor. Caste is 
a unique phenomenon of the Indian society and the 
true spirit of Marxist methodology makes it impera- 
tive that it be seriously grappled with while under- 
standing the problem of class formation in Indian 
society. Ata general level one may broadly talk of 
classes and class struggle but, like Marx used to do 
and which we have discussed above, one will have to 
refine these concepts at higher levels of discussion 
by taking specific features of Indian society into 
account. 

The caste struggle has been as intense in India 
as class struggle in India or elsewhere. And caste 
struggle has been inherited by us since time 
er I would like to quote Dr. Ambedkar 

ere: 


Chaturvarnya is not new. Itis as old as the Vedas. That 
is One of the reasons why we are asked by the Arya 
Samajists to consider its claims. Judging from the past 
as a system of social organisation, it has been tried and 
it has failed. How many times the Brahmins annihilated 
the seed of the Kshatriyas! How many times have the 
Kshatriyas annihilated the Brahmins! ... They even quar- 
reled over such petty questions as to who should salute 
first, as to who should give way first, the Brahmins or 
the Kshatriyas ... The Bhagvat tells us very definitely that 
Krishna had taken Avtar for one sacred purpose and that 
was to annihilate the Kshatriyas. ...44 
_ The institution of caste has thus been sacralised 
in the holy scriptures of Hinduism and in view of 
this one can well understand the tenacity with which 
it has persisted until our times and for reasons 
well known to the social scientists it is getting 
stronger once again. The strengthening of the 
caste has its own repercussions on the struggle of 
the toiling masses. It is worth noting a point made 
by Dr. Ambedkar. Replying to those who legitimise 
the caste system by referring to it as a division of 
labour, Dr. Ambedkar says: “Now the first thing 
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to be urged against this view is that Caste System 
is not merely division of labour. It is also a division 
of labourers.”15 Dr. Ambedkar, in my opinion, is 
making a very important point. The Marxist 
scholars also, of course, consider caste as a divisive 
factor but fall short of treating it as a unique 
feature of Indian society which must be viewed 
vis-a-vis the class struggle. 

Today there are some Marxists and ex-Marxists 
who have given caste-struggle equal importance 
and have even raised the slogan of caste — and class- 
struggle in the Indian context.1® This approach, no 
doubt, emphasises the caste factor so long neglected 
by the traditional Marxists, but, on ideological 
‘ground, it raises some fundamental questions which 
are not easy to resolve. The most important ques- 
tion is whether caste is a part of base or super- 
structure? The traditional Marxist scholarship main- 
tains it to be a part of superstructure. B.T. Ranadive 
of CPI-M asserts that caste came into being as the 
superstructural, ideological manifestation of the 
Indian feudal class system.1? However, there are 
others, non-traditional Marxists like Gail Omvedt 
who are more inclined to treat caste as a part of the 
infrastructure of the pre-British Indian society. Also, 
there are some scholars like Godelier who contend 
that caste is both infrastructure and superstructure.*8 

Those who talk of caste as part of infrastructure 
perhaps imply that it existed in pre-class society and 
since its beginning. But, as Lukacs points out infras- 
tructure and superstructure are historically specific 
categories and relate only to class societies; Dipankar 
Gupta observes: ‘The use of these terms in societies 
will only make these concepts vapid and worthless and 
generalise them to the extent that they lose their 
scientific acuity.”19 If caste is treated as infrastruc- 
tural some problems arise which Gupta paints out: 

“To consider caste society then as non-class or pre-class 
society would be entirely wrong for Marxist scholarship. 
Also if we were to strictly adhere to Godelier we would 
come to the conclusion that as the caste system has reigned 
for over three thousand years in India, and has been there- 
fore the ‘infrastructural’ base of Indian society since 
antiquity, no epochal or structural changes have ever 
taken place in this society. Such a position would be 
blatantly false as the earlier sections of this paper have 
demonstrated. Finally, if caste is infrastructure and the 
relations of production are based on the caste system then 
one would have to close ones eyes to the fact that several 
castes through history have resisted and revolted against 
their subjugation.”° 

It may not be easy to resolve this debate of infra 
and superstructural aspects of the caste system but 
raising this debate focuses our attention to the 
importance of the phenomenon of caste in the 
Indian society. The theory of class formation in tne 
Indian society has to seriously grapple with this 
problem. Caste and ethnic identities are getting 
stonger and stronger in modern India cutting across 
class-lines. 

This also brings us to the important question of 
religious polarity in our society. Often communal 
consciousness is described as false consciousness as 
compared to class consciousness which in a sense it 
is. However, saying this is not saying much. It is 
an empirical fact that in the Indian situation with 
its backward eeonomy and powerful rival communi- 
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ties with uneven development, the development of 
clear-cut class-structure as also or class-conscious- 
ness gets blocked. The class identity vis-a-vis com- 
munal or ethnic identity in such a situation becomes 
amorphous, if not blurred. The elites of the 
respective communities successfully mobilise the 
masses cutting across class lines. The simpler model 
of class-structure of a capitalist system in a socio- 
economically backward society with multi-ethnic 
social structure will have to be treated with due 
caution and refined at a higher level of discussion 
with the insights into the complexities of multi- 
ethnic society. 

Marx and Engels developed the theory of class 
formations and class conflict in relatively ethnically 
more cohesive nation-states of Europe (although 
these nation-states were not entirely free of ethnic 
differences or even conflict), The Indian society, 
for various reasons including economic and religio- 
cultural heritage whose vestiges are very strong and 
in which the development of ethnic groups are 
highly uneven, the class divisions remain super- 
imposed with communal and caste divisions and as 
aresult, class divisions are often transcended hy 
communal divisions. Hindus and Muslims rex- 
pond more readily to stronger communal sentiments 
than to their class interests. Does this refute the 
theory of class struggle? The answer is not so 
simple either way in our complex situation. 

Marx, in his excellent article “On the Jewish 
Question” very pertinently points out: 

We no longer regard religion as the cause, but only the 
manifestation of secular narrowness. Therefore we explain 
the religious limitations of the free citizens by their secular 
limitations. We do not assert that they must over-come 
their religious narrowness in order to get rid of their secular 
restrictions. We assert that they will overcome their 
religious narrowness once they get rid of their secular 
restrictions. We do not turn secular questions into theo- 
logical questions. We turn theological questions into 
secular ones.7! 

What is stated above by Marx clearly implies that 
religious divisions and considerations based on them 
can be successfully overcome only if secular base 
expands, that is, if industrialisation strikes much 
deeper roots into the society. Facing us today is 
precisely this question: is it possible, in view of the > 
domination of our economy by multinational- 
corporations and Western metropolitan societies to 
accomplish industrial revolution, overcome its back- 
wardness and widen its secular base so as to turn 
theological questions into secular questions? Is reli- 
gion not used by the imperialist as well as native 
ruling classes for their own ends and to overcome 
economic crisis through other means — that is, 
religious means? Will this not result in theology 
remaining more pre-dominating and distorting and 
complexifying the formation of clear-cut class divi- 
sions in our society? Rise of religious fundamental- 
ism is not a simple or temporary phenomenon to be 
brushed aside. In other words the dynamics of the 
nature of classes in India must be understood in al] 
its complexities. D 
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Economic Crisis and Transition from Capitalism—Il 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


IV 
Emergence of Post-capitalist, Pre-socialist and 
Socialist Economic Formations 


The question of the emergence of transitional 
forms, bridging one epoch to another, is of vital 
concern in comprehending the laws of social change. 
That is in fact the content of all historical develop- 
ment in its broadest sense. Such transitions can be 
discussed properly only in the context of broad his- 
toric epochs and the particular economic and social 
structures. Unfortunately, however, such discussions 
have so far not received the attention they obviously 
merit. This applies particularly to the transition 
from capitalism, though it is also of course relevant 
to all pre-capitalist transitions. 


(a) Discussion of Pre-capitalist Economic Formations 
Marx had taken up this question in 1857-58 while 
he was working on his Critique of Political Economy 
and Capital. Part of this material was published in 
English in 1964 under the title Precapitalist Econo- 
mic Formations, with a penetrating introduction by 
Eric Hobsbaum.209 Marx had defined three main 
epochs in the history of class society: primitive 
communal system (the oriental, ancient and those 
including slavery), feudalism and capitalism, Seve- 
ral routes out of the primitive communal system 
were stressed. But information on all these aspects 
available in mid-nineteenth century was all too 
skimpy to permit a systematic treatment. The 
machanisms for the breakdown of the primitive 
communal system were not clearly outlined though 
there were several implicit suggestions. Nor were the 
forms of transition to feudalism defined. Many of 
his earlier ideas were modified in latter years as more 
materials (Maurer, Morgan and Russian literature 
on the subject) became available. His characterisa- 
tion of the "Asiatic mode” of production was sub- 
jected to considerable discussion, and was subse- 
quently considerably modified or even abandoned.! 


The transition from feudalism to capitalism 
appears to take the form ofan evolution from 
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feudalism. It begins with separation of town from 
the countryside, a divorce of labour in cities between 
trade and production, specialisation of production 
between different cities, emergence of the factory 
system and finally the widespread application of 
machinery following the industrial revolution. 
Marx’s discussion was very incomplete. As Hobs- 
baum concludes: “When we came to feudalism, out 
of which capitalism did develop, the problem be- 
comes very much more puzzling, if only because 
Marx tells us so little about it.”2? 


Marx had mentioned earlier that “the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism, however, is a product 
of feudal evolution...Bourgeois society in turn is 
seen to arise, as it were, in the interstices of feudal 
society. 73 There is very little discussion by Marx 
of the internal contradictions of feudalism, nor of 
serfdom. Marx’s concern with the internal dynamics 
of pre-capitalist formations was particularly limited. 
Marx barely touched upon the specific relationship 
between the feudal countryside and the city, or why 
and how the former gave rise to the latter. Later 
on, Engels’ works attempted to fill in several of these 
gaps. But even then there is no satisfactory assess- 
ment of the decline of feudalism, and transition to 
capitalism.” In their later works, Marx and Engels 
had also tended to draw attention to sub-varieties, 
sub-phases, transitional forms and overlapping for- 
mations within their larger social classifications. 


Hobsbaum refers to the recent revival of interest 
in the forms of transition, particularly from feuda- 
lism to capitalism.?5 But he concludes that “the 
present state of Marxist discussion in this field is 
unsatisfactory. Much of this is due to the historic 
developments in the international Marxist move- 
ment in the generation before the middle 1950s, 
which had an unquestionably negative effect on the 
level of Marxist discussion in this asin many other 
fields ... All the more reason why today the much- 
needed clarification at the Marxist view of historical 
evolution, and especially the main stages of deve- 
lopment, should be undertaken.’’26 


I should like to add that beyond such clarifica- 
tion, there is an urgent need to explore the dyna- 
mics of transition from capitalism to socialism, 
particularly of the post-capitalist and pre-socialist 
economic formations. The clarification of the 
transition process from feudalism to capitalism may 
have a great deal of academic value, and even some 
usefulness as a lesson from history. The question 
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of transition from capitalism to socialism, ọn the 
other hand, has direct bearing upon the very pro- 
cess itself. Silence in such a critical field is absurd, 
a reiteration of dogmas positively harmful.’ The 


pages that follow are meant to open this discussion 


with a tentative description of the course industriali- 
sation over the last hundred years. 

(b) World Distribution of Industrial Output by Social 
Systems in Transition 

In the Preface (dated July 25, 1867) to his Capital, 
Marx had taken up the discussion of transitional 
‘forms. He explained why his analysis was mainly 
based on England which was “the classic ground” 
for the development of capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and exchange. If the Germans thought things 
were going to be different there, he added: “‘I must 
plainly tell him, ‘De te fabula narraturi’”’. His 
conclusion that “‘the country that is more deve- 
loped industrially only shows, to the less developed, 
the image of its future”? has quite a modern ring, 
even in terminology. 

Whether the developments on the continent of 
Europe will take “a form more brutal or more 
humane” depended, he stated, on ‘“‘the degree of 
development of the working class itself” and “‘the 
removal of all legally removable hindrances to the 
free development of the working-class”. That is 
why he described in such detail the history and the 
results of the English factory legislation. He added: 
“One nation can and should learn from others”. 
-Even when a society were on the right track of 
development, “it can neither clear by bold leaps, 
nor remove by legal enactments, the obstacles 
offered by the successive phases ofits normal deve- 
lopment. But it can shorten and lessen the birth- 
pangs.’ Noting several signs of the change in 
relations between capital and labour and of capital 
and property in land, he concluded that “they do 
not signify that tomorrow a miracle will happen. 
They show that, within the ruling classes them- 
selves, a foreboding is dawning, that present society 
is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
change, and is constantly changing.’’?? 

This was written 117 years ago. It was con- 
cerned with the problems of transition to capita- 
lism, its main lines and its forms. The same line 
of reasoning is no less valid for transition from 
capitalism to socialism, to the development of 
several types of post-capitalist, pre-socialist and 
socialist economic formations. This essay does not 
-pretend to undertake any theoretical discussion 
of the issues involved in such a complicated process 
of transition. But it should perhaps be underlined 
‘that if man indeed made his own history, he must 
have left the imprints of his endeavours on what 
happened in these turbulent years since Marx wrote 
on the.subject. Man could not have been just idle. 

Before coming to a description of some of the ele- 
ments of what did happen over the last hundred 
years, it would seem useful to recall Marx’s own 
views on the transition from capitalism. In Chapter 
Il of the Manifesto, Marx and Engels described the 
relation between communists and the proletarians. 
The objections raised by the bourgeoisie were taken 
up in a style bristling with brilliant satire. Almost 
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fed up with this, they then described what the pro: 


letariat would do when it came to power. This por- 
tion is so pertinent to any discussion of the 


transition, and is so rarely remembered nowadays, 


that it. merits citation in full. 
supplied): 
We have seen above, that the first step in the revolution by 
the working class, is to raise the proletariat to the position 
of ruling class, to win the battle of demecracy. 
The proletariat will use its political supremacy, to wrest, 
by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise 
` all instruments of production in the hands of the state, i.e., 
of the proletariat organised as the ruling class; and to 
increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as 
possible. 


Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected -except 
by means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, 
and on the conditions of bourgeois production; by means 
of measures, therefore, which appear economically 
insufficient and untenable, but which, in the course of the 
movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate further inroads 
upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means 
of entirely revolutionising the mode of production. 

These measures wlll of course be different in different 
countries, 


Nevertheless in the most advanced countries the following 
will be pretty generally applicable. 


1. Abolition of property in land and application of all 
rents of land to public purposes. 
2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 


3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 
4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 


5. Centralisation of creditin the hands of the state, by 
means of a national bank with state capital and an exclu- 
sive monopoly. 


6. Centralisation of the means of communication and 
transport in the hands of the state. 


7, Extension of factories and instruments of production 
owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of waste 
lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in accor- 
dance with a common plan. 


8. Equal obligation of all to work. Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 


9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing indus- 
tries; gradual abolition of the distinction between town and 
country, by a more equable distribution of the population 
over the country. 


10. Free education for afl children in public schools. 
Abolition of children’s factory labour in its present form. 
Combination of education with industrial production, etc. 


It should be recalled that the 10 steps listed here 
were considered to be pretty generally applicable to 
most advanced countries, bearing in mind that they 
were to be undertaken by stages and that they were 
of course to be different in different countries. As 
one’ reads and re-reads these ten steps, it is indeed 
difficult not to be struck by the fact that a very 
large measure of what was regarded as “the most 
radical rupture with traditional ideas” in 1848 has 
now become part of the accepted practice in nearly 
all advanced countries and even in many of the 
developing countries. 

Among these measures? are the following: 
(1) change in feudal land relations; (2) progressive 
income tax; (3) curtailment of the right of inheri- 
tance; (4) establishment of central banks; (5) centra- 
lisation of transport and communications; (6) exten- 
sion of state ownership of factories and instruments 
of production; (7) equal obligation to work; 
(8) gradual aboliton of the distinction between town 
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and country; (9) free education for all children in 
public schools. 

The degree of achievement of each of these ten 
steps varied of course very much from country to 
country, as was expected. This should not, however, 
detract from the underlying fact that what was 
exceptional and most radical in the nineteenth 
century has now become universal and widely 
adopted in practice. 

What has been described above does not offer any 
clear criteria for characterising with any precision 
the current economic formations. As a minimum, 


it can be stated that several intermediate forms must- 


have taken shape since the end of the nineteenth 
century. It is on this understanding that we have 
presented in Table 2, the distribution of world 
industrial output by the system of social organisation 
under three main headings: capitalist, intermediate 
and socialist.9 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of World Industrial Output® by form of 
Social Organisation,” 1875 to 1980 


Social organisation 1875 1900 1953 1980 Estimate Popula- 








2000° ‘tion in 
mill, 
1980 
Developed Countries 99 99 90 80 69 1,160 
Capitalist ] Jo 55 29 21 400 
Intermediate 99 $ a 20 20 14 380 
Socialist Europe j 15 31 33 380 
Third World? 1 1 10 2 #31 3,270 
“Capitalist” 1 i a) 7 9 1,100 
“Intermediate” 1+ 1 3 6 8 1,070 
“Socialist Asia” j> j 8 15 41,100 
World: Total 100 100 100 100 100 4,430 
Capitalist l q g2 36 30 1,500 
Intermediate 100 > 100} 13 e 25 22 1,520 
Socialist J J J} 39 48 1,410 
Index: World Indus- 
trial Output 
(1953==100) 13 3.5 22 100 205 





Sources. W.G. Hoffmann, “The Growth of Industrial 
Economies (New York, Oceana Publications, 1958); League of 
Nations, “Industrialisation and Foreign Trade” (Sales No. 
1945.11.A.10); S.J. Patel, “Rates of Industrial growth 
in the last century, 1860-1958’’, “Economic Development and 
Structural Change” (Chicago, III), vol IX, No 3, April 1961, 
p 316; United Nations, “Monthly Statistical Bulletin and 
Statistical Yearbook’’. 


Note: The figures of distribution of industrial output since 
1953 and of population (1980) represent broad orders of 
magnitude and should therefore not be treated as precise 
indicators. 

2The geographical and industrial coverage of this table is 
. larger than that used for the Lima target (see “Lima Declara- 
tion and Plan of Action on Industrial Development and Co- 
operation’’, adopted at the Second General Conference of 
UNIDO, Lima, 12-26 March, 1975 ID/CONF. 3/31, chap IV).) 


bFor country coverage, see text. 
cEstimated by projecting onnual industrial output growth of 


capitalist and intermediate developed countries at 2 per cent, 
of capitalist and intermediate Third World countries at 6 per 
cent, of socialist Europe at 4 per cent and socialist Asia at 
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7 per cent. , 
dfncluding Yugoslavia and Romania and estimated output 


for the socialist countries of Asia (China, Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and Viet Nam), assumed to cqual per 
capita industrial output in developing countries. 


Any classification is to be judged on the basis of 
its assumptions. That also applies to the one used 
in Table 2. Before going into details on assump- 
tions, one point needs to be clarified. This is a 
classification of economic formations and not of the 
political colour of the governments in power, which 
change so often as a result of several factors, includ- 
ing elections, military take-overs or rebellions. 
Moreover, political formations reflect with a consi- 
derable time-lag the changes in the economic bases 
of society. After all, the Primc Minister’s Cabinets 
in Great Britain in the second half of the nineteenth 
century generally had majorities drawn from the big 
Jandowners, even though the bourgeoisie was the 
dominant class in power. 

Particulariy difficult has been the classification of 
the “intermediate” economic formations. The 
most important consideration in this case was the 
extent to which the 10 steps outlined in the Manifesto 
had been more or less carried out in action. 
In addition, the size and the scope of opera- 
tions of the state sector, now amounting to 
around one-half of national output in most west 
European countries and playing a dominant econo- 
mic role in most Third World countries, was also 
taken into consideration. All that is intended by 
the introduction of the “intermediate” group is to 
underline the emergence of post-capitalist or pre- 
socialist sub-systems. This would point to the need 
fora more detailed analysis, which might reveal 
several important sub-classifications within the 
spectrum of this sub-system, 

What has been described above may prove to be a 
tiresomely long statement on transitional forms. It 
has been undertaken because of the conviction that 
the 200-year evolution of the capitalist system, faced 
with the immense turmoil and upheavals it has 
faced, could not have left the system intact, un- 
changed in its essential elements. Even if this dis- 
cussion opens up a debate on the subject of such 
transition, it would have served its main purpose. 
With this, we can now turn briefly to some of the 
main conclusions as can be seen from Table 2. 

First, world industrial output has increased over 
75 times in the 105 years between 1875 and 1980. 
Both in the speed of its advance and in its spread, 
industrialisation has surpassed by far any preceding 
epoch-of mankind’s historic evolution. 

Second, the advanced capitalist economies ac- 
counted for the whole of the industrial output up to 
1900. By 1953, this share had fallen to 55 per cent. 
It shrank to a mere 29 per cent by 1980.30 It is no 
longer the dominant industrial group — a fact of 
some historic significance! In all the current debates 
about the domination of the world economy by the 
transnational corporations, this drastic decline in 
the share of capitalist countries cannot be over- 
looked. Nor can it be expected that the momentary 
influence of the monetarists, not to mention the 
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supply-siders, would outlast such dramatic changes. 

Third, these years also mark the transition from 
capitalism to socialism. The socialist countries in 
Europe and Asia now account for some 39 per cent 
of the world industrial output — indeed a significant 
advance in about 50 years, since the socialist indus- 
trialisation really began only in 1928 with the intro- 
duction of the first five-year plan in the Soviet 
Union. 

Fourth, the intermediate group, both among the 
developed and the developing countries, with one- 
fourth of world industrial output, has also assumed 
a certain degree of importance as post-capitalist, 
pre-socialist economic formation. It would certainly 
be a mistake to lump it together with the capitalist 
group, no matter what opinion one holds about its 
significance as a distinct economic formation, or its 
current governments. 

Fifth, the Third World too has emerged as an 
important actor on’ the world stage. It now accounts 
for nearly 20 per cent of world industrial output, 
equivalent to some five to six times the industrial 
output of the whole capitalist world in 1900. Econo- 
mic formations here cannot be classified with any 
rigidity. Even then, the socialist Third World now 
accounts for about two-fifths of the Third World 
output, and the intermediate group is not far 
behind. 

Sixth, a simplistic projection for AD 2000 would 
seem to suggest that the share of the socialist 
countries in world industrial output would rise to 
48 per cent, or nearly one-half the world total. In 
comparison, the share of the advanced capitalist 
countries or capitalist-dominated countries, may 
have shrunk to some 32 per cent of the world total, 
with the intermediate economic formations account- 
ing for 20 per cent, or about one-fifth. Moreover, 
the given economic formations or their governments 
in some of these countries may have changed during 
the period. This is certainly a momentous transfor- 
mation of the world scene. 


Vv 
Concluding Observations 


Some of the central points in the preceding dis- 
cussion of the 200-year course of industrial develop- 
ments, during which industrial output rose over 
100-fold and industrialisation spread to over 
1000 million people, may be briefly summarised. 

1. The current economic crisis, has its epicentre 
in the developed capitalist countries. It represents 
the continuation of the phenomenon which consti- 
tute the uneven nature of capitalist industrial deve- 
lopment. This is the core of capitalist development, 
although its causes have evoked conflicting explana- 
tions. It is only through frequent but fairly regular 
zigzags that industrial capitalism has developed 
and spread to other countries. Over the last 200 
years, there have been four long waves (of around 
50 years), some 20 intermediate cycles (of about 10 
years) and nearly 60 recessions (three and a half or 
four years duration). The current economic crisis 
appears to be the downswing of the fourth long 
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wave which could continue for several years, pos- 
sibly well up to late nineties. 

2. The frequent crisis, downturns or recession 
have served to sort out various types of imbalances 
or contradictions that arose in the periods of up- 
swings. Particularly stategic has been the role of 
the downswings of the long-waves in furnishing the 
opportunity for new entrants to industrialisation. 
The Long Depression (1873-1896) new countries — 
notably the United States, Germany, France — join 
the industrial centre, till then occupied only by the 
United Kingdom. The inter-war stagnation (1920s 
to 1948), including the Great Depression, similarly 
witnessed the entry into the industrial centre of 
several other countries, particularly Japan and the 
Soviet Union. 

3. The pattern of industrial development under- 
goes a basic change during the inter-war stagnation. 
The private capitalist, the industria] entrepreneur 
acting mainly on his own with credit supplied by 
banks, no longer remains the motive-power of 
industrial growth in the new entrants. This is 
particularly true of both Japan and the Soviet 
Union. In Japan, the state actively supported a 
kind of a corporate planned capitalist development. 
In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, socialist 
central planning abolished private property in means 
of production and initiated a pattern of develop- 
ment, which in its relation to property ownership, 
set a course radically different from that followed 
in 6000 years of mankind’s settled history. 
Socialist industrialisation begins to act as a rival to 
capitalist industrialisation. 

4. Even in other industrial capitalist countries, 
under pressure of trade unions, reform movements 
and socialist parties, and socialist development of 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere and faced with the 
necessity of managing the capitalist system work- 
ing, in some important changes were to take place 
in the role of governments. The state sector came 
to occupy in these countries a central place in the 
generation and transfer of incomes and in expanding 
or regulating investments. In most west European 
countries, the state sector now handles nearly one- 
half of national output, and a singificant portion of 
investments, both old and new. 

5. All these developments have brought about seve- 
ral important changes in the pattern of nineteenth 
century industrial capitalist. As in the transition 
from ancient communal property system or from 
feudalism, the transition from capitalism has led to 
the development of several new economic formations 
— post-capitalism, pre-socialist, socialist — and a 
wide variety of sub-systems and sub-phases. All 
these do merit a careful examination for they have 
a pressing relevance to comprehending, as well as 
guiding, the world economy in transition. 

6. The downswing of the current long wave opens 
vast opportunities for the entry into industrialisa- 
tion of several countries from the periphery, parti- 
cularly the Third World. Which ones would succeed 
in doing so will depend to a large extent on the 
national policies pursued in these countries.3! 
Several Third World countries, with a combined 
population of some 2000 million people (nearly one- 
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half of humanity), now have such a possibility open 
to them. 

7, The developments sketched here of the last 
200 years, a twinkle of time in mankind’s history, if 
not discontinued by disastrous nuclear war, have 
the potential of placing mankind, as it would enter 
the threshold of the next century, set to the final 
aboliton of the economic problem — a problem 
around which through its 6000-year settled history, 
it has constructed its religious, ethical and philoso- 
phical values and experienced with a series of chang- 
ing institutional structures — family, nation, state, 
international authorities — and social systems, sub- 
systems and phases and sub-phases of each of them. 
All these would have to be thoroughly overhauled. 

8. Thus it is not only the world economy which is 
set towards its most profound transformation, but 
the world society as well. [] 


NOTES 


20. Marx (1964). Most of the discussion in this part draws 
heavily upon Hobsbaum’s brilliant introduction. 


aoe Marx (1964); Hobsbaum’s introduction, pp. 32-35, 
57-63. 

22. Ibid, p. 41 (italics in the original). 

23. Ibid, pp. 29, 32. 

24. Ibid, p. 56. 

25. Sweezy, P.M. et al (no date). 

26. Hobsbaum in Marx (1964) p. 65. 

27. Marx, Capital 13-16. 


28. The numbers refer to those in the quotation above. 
Point 4 regarding “confiscation of property of all immigrants 
rebels”, not taken up here, was of special concern to Marx 
and Engels in those days. 

29. These are doubtful headings for the Third World 
countries, and they are therefore placed within inverted 
commas. Country coverage ofeach group is based on rather 
arbitrary assumptions. (a) Developed countries: capitalist: the 
United States, Canada, Japan; socialist: USSR and eastern 
Europe; intermediate: western Europe, Australia, New Zealand; 
{b) Third World countries: “socialist”: China, North Korea, 
Vietnam, Mongolia, Yugoslayia, Romania, Cuba; intermediate: 
India, Burma, Sri Lanka, Iraq, Syria, Algeria, Angola, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Tanzania, Madagascar, Mozambique, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe (and few other small African countries), and 
possibly Argentia, Mexico and Andean Pact countries Latin 
America; capitalist or capitalist-dominated: the rest. 

30. If Japan is excluded from this classificaticn — since it 
does not quite fully fit in this category — the share would be 
no more than 20 per cent. 

31. For a discussion of this point, see Patel, S.J. (1983), 
particicularly the last section. 
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Arms Race and Developing Countries 


GIRISH MISHRA 


IÈ advanced capitalist countries, the role and func- 

tions of state have undergone a radical change 
since the beginning of the monopoly phase of capi- 
talism, There has been a fusion of the power of 
capitalist monopolies with that of state. In politico- 
economic terms, this development has a definite 
meaning. The role of state consists.in the defence 
of the common interests of the monopolies, main- 
taining and strengthening the capitalist system, and 
increasing monopoly profits. In Nazi Germany, 
this was reflected in the promotion of cartels and 
restriction of wages and embarking upon militaris- 
ation. The same thing happened in Japan during 
the 1930s. 

In recent times, militarisation has become an 
important activity of state in advanced capitalist 
countries in general and USA in particular. A large 
part of government purchases is intended to bolster 
militarisation and armament industries. In most of 
them, a powerful union of the biggest monopolies 
and the upper crust of the military has emerged, 
which has come to be known as ‘military-industrial 
complex’. Huge government orders and extravagant 
budgetary allocations for the maintenance of the 
armed forces and accumulation of strategic reserves 
help the continual growth of the military economy. 
Militarisation is a source of creating job opportuni- 
ties for a large number of people, though the same 
amount of money spent on non-military activities 
can create more jobs and reduce the number of un- 
employed. At present around 100 million people are 
engaged either directly in armed forces or catering 
to them by working in activities allied to them. 

It is a well-known fact that the military-industrial 
complex is the strongest lobby in the United States. 
As a result of its pressure, the military spending of 
the US Government has increased tremendously. 
In 1977-78 fiscal year, USA’s total military alloc- 
ations, according to official figures, came to 116.7 
thousand million dollars. They were raised to 128.4 
thousand million dollars in 1978-79, By 1981 they 
reached 150 thousand million dollars. New des- 
tructive missiles were evolved and even space was 
sought to be militarised. Thus, a big programme 
for evolving new strategic arms systems as well as 
building up US armed forces in Europe and other 
areas was begun. 

On the one hand, growing militarisation provides 
a major source of enrichment for monopolies, and 
on the other, it puts the survival of human civilis- 
ation in jeopardy. The militarisation of science 
presents a massive menace to the future of mankind. 
At present, more than 70 per cent of the increase in 
public spending on science goes for military research. 


The author is lecturer in Economics, Kirorimal 
College, Delhi. 
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This sum could have been utilised for solving 
problems of mankind, to make human life better 
and happier. Science could have been directed to 
fight diseases and epidemics and prevent natural 
calamities. 


Growing militarisation of the economy in USA 
has been going on at an unprecedented pace. Bet- 
ween 1980 and 1981, military expenditures increased 
by almost 100 per cent in real terms. In 1981 it 
registered 6 per cent increase, but the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has planned to increase military expen- 
ditures by 8 per cent per annum in real terms 
during 1983-1987. Looking at the US Budget for 
fiscal 1985 ( October 1984-September 1985 ), one 
comes across the most notable, and the most disturb- 
ing, aspect of the proposals, which consists in the 
massive hike in military spending. Out of the total 
expenditure of 926 billion dollars, 305 billion dollars 
is allocated for miltary and armaments, that is, 
almost one-third of the budget expenditure, will be 
accounted for by the department specialising in mass 
destruction. Compared to fiscal 1984 allocation, 
this records a 13 percent increase in real terms. The 
US news agency UPI has reported : “The proposed 
military spending would make it the largest defence 
budget since World War II, surpassing even the peak 
of the Korean or Vietnam wars, if measured in con- 
stant dollars.” 


This money will be used for bulding new bases 
and modernising old ones, and bringing into exis- 
tence more deadly weapons of destruction. The arms 
race will be taken to space and, if possible, to other 
planets. How paradoxical does Reagan seem when 
he says that, by his policies, he has “‘laid the found- 
ation for a lasting peace”. In fact, he has brought 
the world to the precipice, beyond which there will 
really be “lasting peace” of the dead ! 


It has been estimated that during 1977-1987 the 
increase in US military expenditures will come to 
more than 272 per cent. At present USA has more 
than 2,000 nuclear arms delivery vehicles, capable 
of carrying 10,000 highly destructive charges. It is 
engaged in developing the Cruise missile and the 
MX ICBM, with ten 600-kiloton independently 
targetable nuclear warheads, and B-1 strategic 
bombers. At present it is engaged in building 
Trident nuclear submarines carrying warheads and 
re-equipping 300 Minuteman-IIf ICBMs with highly 
accurate targetable 350-kiloton warheads, besides 
producing the neutron bomb and deploying 572 new 
medium-range nuclear delivery vehicles in Europe. 
Its rapid deployment force has been rightly described 
as “ʻa globe-spanning tool for intervention”. In the 
words of Fidel Castro, the US Administration is 
“increasing and diversifying its chemical and biolo- 
gical weapons arsenal, aimed at volatilising, paralys- 
ing, sterilising, or animalising the human being.” 


The increased military spending by USA and its 
allies has forced the socialist countries to raise the 
level of their defence preparedness to meet any 
aggressive or adventurist attempt by the other camp. 
This has far-reaching implications for developing 
countries. 

An UNCTAD report has noted, “Today, per 
capita income in the developing countries is smaller 
on average than in developed countries. Some 470 
million people in developing countries are malnou- 
rished; 800 million ‘adults are illiterate; 250 million 
children do not go to school; 1500 million people 
have little or no access to medical services.” In 
these circumstances, compelling them to divert 
whatever little resources they have to the defence of 
their political independence and territorial integrity 
{which are being threatened either directly or 
through proxies by the US Administration) isa 
criminal act of grave proportions. Developing coun- 
tries have been forced to increase their military 
expenditure. In 1972 they spent 33 million dollars 
but in 1981 they had to spend 81 billion dollars. In 
total world military expenditure, it was 8 per cent in 
1972 but 16 per cent in 1981. 


With military expenditures mounting, advanced 
capitalist countries have curtailed Official Develop- 
ment Assistance and contributions to international 
agencies like IDA. On the other hand, socialist 
countries, because of increasing defence requirements 
as a result of the rising threat to their survival, find 
it difficult to give as much aid to developing countries 
as they desire. 


World military expenditure was about 15 to 20 
times greater than the amount of Official Develop- 
ment assistance to developing countries in 1980. It 
has been estimated that, in real terms, world 
military expenditure has been going by about 1.8 per 
cent per annum, while Official Development Assis- 
tance has been falling, and institutions like IDA do 
not have sufficient funds to continue their operation. 
IMF faces a crisis, UNESEO is being sought to be 
wrecked, and UNCTAD is being torpedoed. The 
US Administration has been particularly more 
hostile to countries like India for obvious reasons. 


Increased spending on arms race has led to 
massive deficits in US budget and also trade balance. 
This results in disastrous consequences for develop- 
ing countries. They have to earn more foreign 
exchange to discharge debt servicing obligations 
which have gone up because budget deficits have 
` pushed up the rate of interest and the value of the 
dollar. To reduce trade deficits, USA has erected 
tariff and non-tariff barriers which impede export 
earnings by developing countries. 

The US Budget for fiscal 1985 shows a deficit to 
the extent of 180 billion dollars and, according to 
projections available, fiscal 1986 and fiscal 1987 
will also have the same level of budgetary deficit. 
The high level of deficit is the result of increasing 
military expenditures and the refusal to tax the 
corporate sector. Projections show that the budgetary 
deficit will continue to be more than 4 per cent of 
the national income. 


With high interest rates ruling the international 
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money market, the costs of commercial borrowings 
from private lenders have gone up substantially. 
This has imposed a bigger burden of debt servicing 
on developing countries. 

The increased value of the dollar has resulted in 
hardship for developing countries. During January- 
December 1983, the exchange value of the dollar 
rose by 11.5 per cent in trade weighted terms. This 
has increased difficulties of developing countries in 
repayment of debts and discharge of service obliga- 
tions. According to a reliable report, during 
1979-82, the poor developing countries borrowed 
around 137 billion dollars from multinational banks 
and the entire loan was in terms of dollars, so that 
repayments will have to be in the same currency. 
If these countries had borrowed in terms of the 
same mix of currencies which dominated their 
trade, the quantum of repayment would have been 
30 per cent lower. 

Because of the increased exchange value of the 
dollar, the cost of imported goods has gone up, 
while, on the other hand, export earnings are slug- 
gish. Since USA is facing a big trade deficit, there 
is not much chance of protectionist policies being 
relaxed. 

There is another dimension of the impact of 
growing arms race and attempts by Western coun- 
tries to pit neighbour against neighbour in the 
developing world. Most of the developing countries 
do not have defence industries of their own and 
have to depend on others for the supply of arms 
and other equipment. Ina way, all of them have 
to depend, in varying degrees, on advanced capita- 
list countries for military supplies. Such imports 
increased by over 12 per cent per annum in real 
terms during the 1970s. The purchase of arms and 
equipment from abroad reduces the ability of deve- 
loping countries to import machinery, equipment, 
raw materials, etc, to meet developmental require- 
ments. Obviously, this puts great strain on their 
foreign exchange position, and aggravates their 
external indebtedness. 

UNCTAD has noted: “In recent years there has 
also been a marked trend towards the establish- 
ment of arms industries in developing countries, 
representing a new type of diversion of scarce re- 
sources away from real economic development in 
the Third World. By the end of the 1970s, about 
25 developing countries produced equipment for 
their own armed forces, including some advanced 
types...Among the reasons explaining this pheno- 
menon is the desire of the producing country to re- 
duce dependence on foreign supplies and to save on 
imports of arms.” 

Because of the inability of a number of develop- 
ing countries to find enough foreign exchange to 
finance the import of arms, only two options are 
open to them: they should either seek commercial 
loans or join the US military camp. In both cases, 
the ultimate result will be that independent econo- 
mic development will end. 

Noam Chomsky and Edward S. Herman in their 
book The Washington Connection and Third World 
Fascism have concluded that the US connection 
“has been positively related to investment climate 
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and inversely related to the maintenance of a demo- 


cratic order and human rights.” 


In view of what we have said, disarmament and 
world peace will facilitate in developing countries 
the redirection of resources and manpower into con- 


structive channels. 


According to the UNCTAD report: “A study pre- 
pared for the UN Group of Governmental Experts 
on the Relationship Between Disarmament and Dev- 
elopment concluded that, interms of opportunity 
cost, for the ‘average’ developing country witha 
GNP per capita of around 350 dollars (at 1970 
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prices) and a population of 8.5 million, the first 200 


million dollars of arms imported would (a) add 


approximately 20 infant deaths per 1,000 live births, 
(b) decrease average life expectancy by 3 to 4 years, 
and (c) result in 13 to 14 fewer literate adults out 


of every 100. These are substantial costs.” 


countries,” [] 


Feminist Research and Media 


Activating the Links 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


At a UNESCO seminar on women’s 
studies, held in New Delhi in 
October 1982, a number of recom- 
mendations were made, some of which 
referred to the need for creating links 
between research findings and the 
media. In this regard the working 
group had called for: “Dissemination 
of research findings through multiple 
channels, using multi-media techni- 
ques.” Towards this end, it was sug- 
gested that research findings be trans- 
lated into national and regional 
languages, and that articles could be 
prepared in popular language which 
summarise the research findings con- 
tained in technical monographs. 

In this paper, I shall try to examine 
this aspect of the women’s studies pro- 
grammes, from the following stand- 
points: (1) Why do these research 
findings need to be disseminated in the 
first place? (2) How does one go about 
establishing this link with the media, 
so as to ensure a steady flow of infor- 
mation from research studies to the 
reading, listening and viewing public? 
I have rustled up a few recent media 
examples to show that such dissemina- 
tion can play a positive role in correct- 
ing the prevalent ignorance and distor- 
tion of women’s issues. 

I of course start with an assumption, 
and take it for granted, that media can 
be made to play a role in social change. 
Admittedly, the media so far have 
played, and continue to play, a major 
role in the distortioh, even subversion, 
of women’s issues. It is a challenging 
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thought that the women’s movement 
could devise techniques of utilising the 
same media to serve Its own purpose — 
which is: to present the other side, the 
factual version, the new images. 


Briefly, the reasons for disseminating 
research findings would be: (1) to create 
public awareness of the facts which 
emerge from research; (2) to influence 
the policy-makers; and (3) to strengthen 
the women’s movement by creating a 
more positive image of its struggles, 
through the media, in the eyes of the 
lay public. 


Creating public awareness is the first 
objective and let me give you an 
example from the Telegraph, a Calcutta 
daily. Last August, this newspaper 
published a news report with the head- 
ing: ““Female population rising in the 
city’. It drew a picture of hordes of 
single women swarming into the city of 
Calcutta to snatch all the plum jobs 
from the men. (incidentally, this is a 
popular view in Hyderabad city too, as 
seen from recent responses to the State 
Government’s move to reserve jobs for 
women.) <A few weeks later the Tele- 
graph published a rejoinder from a 
social scientist engaged in women’s 
studies at an ICSSR institute in Cal- 
cutta. She described the news report 
as ‘“‘an excellent example of how inno- 
cent figures can be dangerous in the 
hands of the ignorant.” She contended 
that the reporter, by using words like 
“alarming” and drastic” had conjured 
up an image which was quite contrary 
to facts. She then proceeded to enume- 
rate the facts, the statistical data, which 
revealed the actual low sex ratio of 
females to males in the city, the low 
proportion of working women in the 
total female population, and the over- 
whelming concentration of women in 
the lowest range of the job ladder. She 
also pointed out that such mindless 
reportage strengthens the pressure from 


It has gone on to assert: A relaxation of inter- 
national tension of the arms race and the redirection 
of armaments expenditure to civilian use could play 
an important role in revitalising the world economy 
and accelerating the development of developing 





an ill-informed public, while demand- 
ing measures like one-job-per-family — 
which inevitably visualises the existance 
of one male breadwinner per family. 

The second objective in disseminating 
research findings is to influence policy, 
particularly Government policy. It 
may be recalled that when the report of 
the Committee on the Status of Women 
in India was released in 1975, many of 
its revelations were found to be absolu- 
tely startling. Policy-makers over the 
years had not had an inkling of many 
vital aspects to the women’s question, 
brought to light by the report. This is 
precisely the kind of information the 
women’s studies projects are constantly 
throwing up, and these facts would be 
of little use unless acted upon. By 
highlighting such information in the 
media, pressure groups could be created 
which would compel the attention of 
policy-makers to these issues while for- 
mulating new schemes. For example, 
last year the feminist journal, Manushi, 
published a study by two researchers 
which explained why the women of a 
UP village rejected the gobar gas pro- 
ject which was supposed to have been 
specially set up for them. Some studies 
done by the Centre for Science and 
Environment have also revealed the 
bias in such projects as a result of 
which women are not benefiting. 

At the same time, practically every 
other day one reads news items pro- 
claiming thatso many hundred gobar 
gas plants will be set up in such and 
such State within such and such 
period.... -The question is: Are the 
planners taking into consideration the 
facts about gobar gas projects revealed 
by the research studies? This is a typi- 
cal situation where pressure groups 
would be effective and for this not only 
does the information have to be widely 
disseminated, but the media themselves 
can play a crucial role in exerting the 
required pressure. l 

For example, studies on Operation 
Flood and eucalyptus planting, and 
certain other environmental issues have 
been so much in media focus that 
Government policy is bound to be 
influenced. Research findings from 
women’s studies projects need to be 
similarly publicised to have the required 
impact on the planners. 

The third objective I mentioned is: 
lending support to the women’s movement 
as a whole by helping to create a posi- 
tive media image for its struggles. 
Today there is certainly a great deal 
more coverage of women’s issues by 
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the media than there was in earlier 
years. Some of this coverage is, un- 
fortunately, negative and some posi- 
tively hostile. Sometimes media treat- 
ment of the women’s question paints 
an untruthfully rosy image, not borne 
out by actual facts. Often women’s 
struggles when written about are trivia- 
lised or portrayed disparagingly as 
‘agitational’. 

A media picture is therefore begin- 
ning to emerge which equates the 
entire women’s movement with slogan- 
shouting by a handful of aggressive 
and peace-destroying proccessionists. 
Even if a news report on, say, a 
demonstration, is in itself fair and 
comprehensive, too often the use of 
headings like ‘Women Up ln Arms’ 
or snide and totally meaningless 
captions like ‘Woman Power’ succeed 
in distorting the whole event. 

The public at large, and even the 
media people, are mostly unaware that 
the many issues being raised by activist 
groups have solid foundation in acade- 
mic theory and empirical research. 
Both the media controllers and the lay 
public would take the women’s move- 
ment more seriously, and respond to 
it more sympathetically, if they could 
be made to understand that the acade- 
mic community, for which they have 
boundless respect, not only supports 
the demands of the activists but is 
itself playing a crucial role in the 
movement by feeding the action groups 
with the necessary facts and research. 

In short, the public needs to be told 
and convinced that women’s studies 
constitute the important theoretical arm 
of the feminist movement. The high- 
lighting of research findings in the 
media would be one way of achieving 
this end. 

For example, in June 1983, women 
workers at a Lijjat Pappad centre 
struck work for a week in protest 
against the abysmal payments they were 
getting and the undemocratic function- 
ing of the Lijjat organisation. The 
national dailies barely took note of 
the event. Recently, the latest issue of 
the Bulletin of the Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies published a short 
report based on a study of the Lijjat 
system. It revealed how a welfarist 
approach coupled with a sort of repres- 
rive religious ideology have together 
created oppressive conditions for the 
Lijjat women. Such an analysis of the 
system would be something of a 
revelation to the general public if only 
they could get to read about it in the 
general media. When all they see is 
a news item headlined ‘Strike by Lijjat 
Workers’, they tend to ‘react, if at all 
they react, with a shrug — “one more 
strike”. 

Unless research findings reach more 
people, there will never be proper 
understanding of the real situation. It 
is true that investigative reporting in 
recent times has helped expose many 
injustices including those against 
women. But sensationalist presenta- 
tion has tended to colour these exposes, 
and too often the emphasis has been 
on exposing aspects of sexual exploita- 
tion only with an editorial eye firmly 
focused on the mass circulation angle. 
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Sober reportage by feminist researchers 
could do much to enhance the credi- 
bility of investigative journalism on 
women’s issues. 

The second aspect of this link bet- 
ween media and research is: how can 
it be achieved? One method would be 
through press releases and short news 
items which constantly present newly 
uncovered facts to the public. Like a 
two-inch item in the Hindu last year 
describing a World Bank study which 
showed that many development pro- 
jects in the Third World not only don’t 
benefit women but actually make their 
lives harder. Two examples were cited 
— of landless peasant women in 
Bangladesh and washerwomen in 
Mexico. Such items do’nt appear 
sufficiently often, though there is 
plenty of research going on which 
could be reported. Interestingly, this 
sort of link has been well established 
between the media and science and 
health related research. A constant 
flow of news exists, which highlights 
the findings of WHO studies or ICMR 
surveys, including studies on women’s 
health or nutrition. Last year there 
was a prominently displayed item on 
how grape garden women workers were 
susceptible to abortions and sterility 
because of excessive exposure to pesti- 
cides. This sort of link, summarising 
research findings through short news 
items, needs to to be estabiished bet- 
ween women’s studies units and news 
agencies so that these findings trickle 
out into media channels. 

Another approach would be through 
serious edit-page and feature articles 
in the newspapers. This type of writing 
based on research studies already finds 
its way into the serious progressive 
journals, but this readership is limited 
and further, the audience is usually a 
‘converted’ one which does not need 
to be persuaded to understand the new 
dimensions to the women’s question, 
Edit-page articles by serious researchers 
would also help to elevate women’s 
issues On par with other serious topics 
and help reverse the present margin- 
alisation of these topics, when they are 
arbitrarily pushed into the so-called 
women’s pages, regardless of the signi- 
ficance of the subject discussed. 

And yet,.it would be self-defeating to 
ignore the so-called women’s pages and 
the women’s magazines altogether. 
Articles written in popular language 
must ‘infiltrate’ these pages too and aim 
at elevating all women’s issues in the 
eyes of readers. It can, admittedly, be 
off-putting for a writer to find a serious 
and profoundly analytical piece rubbing 
shoulders on the one side with, say, tips 
on choosing nailpolish, and on the 
other with a blatant piece of sexist 
humour, quite possibly illustrated by 
an obscene cartoon. I agree it can be 
soul-destroying, but I am convinced 
that it is necessary to grab whatever 
space is made available with the opti- 
mism that somebody out there will read 
it and be informed, perhaps even ins- 
pired. 

One must also mention the potential 
in radio and television through feature 
programmes, panel discussions and 
interviews. I think the Ghar Bahar TV 


programme on Mondays has clearly 
shown that the women’s movement, 
including feminist researchers, can 
seize this medium to further the cause. 
Dominated at one time by mundane 
topics which are supposed to be of 
interest to women, like beauty and 
interior decoration, the Ghar Bahar 
programme in recent months has cover- 
ed serious and important women’s 
issues and the participants have included 
researchers, 

The use of documentary and television 
films for this purpose remains a relati- 
vely untapped area but is being very . 
effectively used abroad and could well 
be attempted here. An article in a 1982 
issue of the New Statesman entitled 





BAZAAR 
ON 
WHEELS 


The Bazaar on Wheels is on the 
move in Delhi. Through its fleet 
of twenty vehicles it sells articles 
of day-to-day use through 60 out- ¢ 
lets, turn by turn, in areas inhabi- 
ted by people of low purchasing 
power. Within 21 weeks, since it 
came into beifg, it has sald com- 
modities worth more than Rs 68.5 
lakhs. The various items of sale 
are Pulses, (four varieties), Tea, 
Sugar, Controlled Cloth, Exercise 
Books, Vanaspati, Soap, Mustard 
Oil, Rapeseed Oil, Onions and 
Potatoes. 


Tea, Pulses and Sugar are sold 
in sealed polythene packets whe- 
reas Vanaspati is sold in specially 
made one kg. polythene packs. Ar- 
rangements have also been made 
to sell refined imported Rapeseed 
Oil and Palmolein in small packs. 


In view of the popularity it has 
gained and the protection it has 
provided to consumers with low 
purchasing power, Delhi Adminis- 
tration has decided to step ina 
big way into the consumer mar- 
ket. The fleet of ‘BAZAAR ON 
WHEELS’ will be augmented soon 
so that it ultimately becomes an 
ALTERNATIVE MARKET for con- 
sumers in their areas. The BAZAAR 
ON WHEELS will gradually cover 
Government colonies also. 
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“Women of the World, Assemble” 
described the exploitation of assembly- 
line women workers in Third World 
Free Trade Zones. This is a subject 
which has been painstakingly researched 
in the past few years, and there are 
many exhaustive studies which docu- 
ment how these Third World women 
have become the world’s new industrial 
proletariat. The New Statesman article 
was based on an advance copy of the 
script of a television film, which was to 
be telecast later that week by Thames 
Television — an example of the multi- 
media technique recommended by the 
UNESCO report quoted at the outset. 
A final method necessary for linking 
research to the media is through what I 
might describe as the strategy of the 
‘swift rejoinder”. Every time a news 
item, or a letter to the editor, ora 
detailed article distorts the facts, or is 
clearly contradicted by factual evidence, 
women’s research units must move 
swiftly to set the record straight in 
public eyes. For example, last June, a 
prominent double-column heading in 
the Hindu quoted President Zail Singh 
as saying that there is “no longer any 
prejudice against the nursing profes- 
sion’. Now the nursing profession 
knows, and the women’s movement in 
general knows, that such a concept is, 
to put it bluntly, a piece of eyewash. 
But to refute such public pronounce- 
ments by important people, one can be 
really effective only if one is armed 
with unassailable facts. In 1981 a 
woman doctor had read a detailed 
paper at a seminar, based on her 
research study of the nursing profession 
in which she showed the extent of their 


exploitation, and also the immense pre- 
judices which are still firmly entrenched 
— from society, from their own families 
and from the higher echelons of the 
health hierarchy. She cited concrete 
examples of how this prejudice afflicts 
the nursing profession socially and eco- 
nomically and also in terms of sexual 
exploitation. The President no doubt 
meant well, but ideally the Zail Singh 
quote should have been immediately 
swamped with rejoinders, refuting point 
by point the sweeping generalisation — 
rejoinders supported by facts and 
figures. 

I have tried to show that the research 
which supports the women’s movement 
could play a crucial role in changing 
the preceptions of people at large 
through active use of the media as an 
instrument. By showing itself to be 
alert and alive, this theoretical arm of 
the movement could become a force to 
reckon with, and thereby add strength 
to the movement. 

The points I have raised are not 
terribly new. Those engaged in women’s 
studies and struggles are already aware 
of the need to ‘co-opt’ the media as it 
were, and harness its power. At the 
Bombay Conference on Women’s 
Studies in April 1981, one of the recom- 
mendations made was this: “An orga- 
nisation should be set up, or an existing 
one could undertake, to disseminate 
information on women’s problems to 
the media. This organisation should 
not be a Government-controlled one. 
Such an organisation could also moni- 
tor media performance.” My object in 
this paper is to remind the activists as 
well as the academics that so far this 


aspect has not been given enough 
attention. 

As a postscript I must add one more 
dimension to the media link which has 
been emphasised by social scientist 
Maria Mies. In her preface to the book, 
Fighting on two Fronts: Women’s Strug- 
gles and Research (ed by Maria Mies, 
1982, Institute of Social Studies, The 
Hague}, she discusses: (1) the need for 
feminist research; (2) what kind of 
research; (3) who should carry out the 
research; and (4) what to do with the 
results of this research. 


On this last aspect, she stresses that 
“ways and means must be found by 
which the research findings can be dis- 
seminated amon’ the people who were 
the subjects of the research.” This is a 
relevant point to remember when we 
talk of feeding research findings into 
media channels. Women’s studies may 
often investigate the conditions of the 
most disadvantaged sections, illiterate 
and without access to any of the con- 
ventional media we have so far talked 
about. Reaching them with the feed- 
back of research would mean imagina- 
tive use and invention of whole range 
of alternative media — from posters 
and exhibitions to theatre and film. To 
say nothing of informal talks and group 
discussions. 


Thus the question of media and 
research could be a tremendously chal- 
lenging task not only for those engaged 
in women’s studies but also for those 
creative talents which function within 
the media world, It might even pave the 
path for the academics to thereby enter 
the arena of action. @ 
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Traffic of Ideas between India & US 


( from page 10) 


experts, Glen Fisher, in his latest book American 


Communication in a Global Society (1979), is as 


follows: 


1. One-way flow of news, information and popular culture: 
“Although the global aspect of society is becoming ever 
mare apparent, a heavy one-way flow of news, information, 
and popular culture will persist for a long time given the 
Western, and especially the American, position as the most 
advanced information society, and the sheer momentum of 
its international communications enterprise. How does the 
United States, in decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind and a mature sense of its responsibility as an inter- 
national communicator, strike a balance between pursuing 
its own legitimate communication interests and at the same 
time being responsive to the difficulties that the one-way 
. flow poses for many other nations?” 


2. News: “That which is of interest to Western news 
Consumers must, by economy of scale, be assumed to be of 
interest to everyone. That which is not of interest to the 
mass of Western clients is not pews,” 


“The Western ideal conception of news is that news is the 
objective reporting of events to give the public the basic 
knowledge that will allow it to be informed and arrive at 
opinion without considering its impact.” 


“The Western view is that news is a commercial product. 
Profits is the basis for operating the international news 
services.’’ 
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3. Academic and Scholarly Relationships: “As one of the 
more obvious examples of problems in area research 
cooperation, overbearing style has been a reason for 
lingering resentments in the case of India. During the 
height of American area study there, the 1960s, from 300 to 
500 American students and scholars could be found in 
India at one time. When today one hears charges of 
‘academic imperialism’, the reasons seem fairly clear. 
Indians have felt that they have been used for the benefit 
of someone else’s academic and scholarly success, that 
what was studied did not match Indian priorities.” 


4, Images and American Relationships with India: “One of 
the main factors complicating dialogue with Indians 
involves conflicting images as to India’s state of develop- 
ment. The Indian with whom the Amcrican is most likely 
to interact sees his society as at least well along the road 
toward industrialisation, as regionally powerful, as a 
proud and competent nation. But the American views 
India in terms of shortfall in development according to 
American standards. In the American’s image, India is 
almost symbolic of the development problem; grinding 
poverty and a disaster-prone mass population living on the 
verge of famine. This mismatch of views seems to account 
for part of the stand-off in relationships that was exactly 
pronounced in the mid-1970.”’ 


Ihave quoted these comments because perhaps 


they are typical and need to be viewed in a wider 
context and for a better appreciation of differing 
perceptions in the two countries. 
can view of our perceptions is lacking in depth and 
realism. On other occasions we feel it is superficial. 
The points made by Glen Fisher and quoted above 
are interesting for a round-table discussion. C] 


Often the Ameri- 





Reagan, Kissinger and Subversion 


AMIYA RAO 


NDIRA GANDHI’s succinct.remarks to Forbes, a New 

York biweekly, that “they (America) have suppor- 
ted, they continue to support military and other 
dictatorships and authoritarian regimes in Latin 
America, in Africa and Asia’’, never sounded truer 
than today and the danger of subversion leading to 
war in Central America never nearer than now. 

Since Henry Kissinger’s recall from the cold 
storage and appointment as head of a National 
Bipartisan Commission to advise President Reagan 
on US policy in Central America, Nicaragua’s 
fate has been hanging in the balance. Kiss- 
inger’s appointment had raised many eyebrows; 
a furious Democrat Barbara Baxter said: ‘“‘Not 
only are we hearing the echoes of Vietnam; 
we are now seeing the ghosts of Vietnam 
return to the scene—with Henry Kissinger the 
architect of the secret bombing of Cambodia 
leading the way”. The New York Times described 
him as “a Janus of diplomacy”, as “a devious med- 
dler against an elected Leftist regime in Chile and a 
coddler of Latin dictators”. President Reagan him- 
self had publicly expressed his distrust of the man, 
saying if elected as President one of his first actions 
would be to sack Kissinger. Yet itis Reagan who 
has put him in charge of this delicate mission in a 
sensitive area. 

The reason is not far to seek. The President was 

using Kissinger with the hope that his Report would 
say what he wanted it to say, that it would view the 
situation in Central America with alarm thereby 
‘requiring’ the Government to deepen its military 
involvement there and enabling Reagan to make it a 
central issue of his re-election campaign. No Bos- 
well knew his master’s mind better. On his return, 
after six days in six Central American countries, 
Kissinger had gathered such an abundance of infor- 
mation that he declared “the situation in the Latin 
region is grave—graver than most of us expected; 
and unless the problems there are alleviated we will 
be faced with an explosive situation”. 

The outcome of this warning was immediate, Al- 
most simultaneously the peace plan which had been 
offered by Nicaragua was spurned by the Administra- 
tion. The draft agreements submitted: by Nicaragua’s 
Foreign Minister committed “every nation in the 
region to prevent its territory from being used for 
arms trafficking, for attacks on any other state or 
for any purpose hostile to any other state”. While 
pledging not to offer military assistance or training 
to the guerilla forces in El Salvador—since that was 
the charge levelled against it by USA without a sha- 
dow of evidence—the Sandinista Government pro- 
posed “ʻa bilateral Nicaragua—United States treaty 
which would require the end of US aid to the Somo- 
zist National Guard fighting the Government”. The 
State Department found the peace plan ‘deficient’ 
and added that “it contains strident anti-US 
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polemics”. 

That the Reagan Administration seeks military 
victory in Nicaragua and not a negotiated peace 
agreement has been admitted by many of its officials. 
Former Secretary of State Haig had told the Kis- 
singer Commission more explicitly: “Our problem in 
Central America is first and foremost global; second 
regional with focus on Cuba; and third it is local”. 
Kissinger also is clear on this ‘balance of power’ 
which has been threatened by ‘the advance of Soviet 
and Cuban power on the American mainland’ and 
the ‘concerting of Soviet and Cuban power to 
extend the influence and expand the presence of 
those nations in the vulnerable areas of the Western 
hemisphere is a direct threat to US security interests. 
This is happening in Central America today. . .”’ 

So, despite his proposals for a Literacy Corps, 
10,000 scholarships, and improvements in health 
care and housing, the primary aim is military expan- 
sion. Ina more downright manner the well-known 
journalist Tom Wicker has exposed the reality: ‘It 
is the ultimate hypocrisy—-that it does so for geo- 
political and cold war reasons, not from any real 
concern for the human rights about which the Presi- 
dent and his men shed sm many glycerine tears”. 

But Kissinger’s warning after his six-day trip in 


Latin countries did more than the outright rejection 


of the peace plan of Nicaragua: it changed the think- 
ing of the House of Representatives. In 1982 July 
Ronald Dellums, Democrat from Berkeley, and two 
others had filed a law suit under the Federal Ethics 
in Government Act against President Reagan and 
members of his administration because they had 
violated the Neutrality Act by supporting the acti- 
vities of para-military groups seeking to overthrow 
the Nicaraguan Government; the Act makes ita 
criminal offence to furnish money or prepare for a 
military enterprise against a country at peace with 
the Unites States. The District Judge had even 
ordered the Attorney-General to furnish a report. 

Even in early October 1983 Speaker O’Neill was 
adamant — “No new aid to fight Nicaragua re- 
gime”; and all had conceded including some Repub- 
licans that too few would approve the 50 million 
dollars asked for by President Reagan. Though the 
overall budget for CIA activities which runs to 
several billion dollars is kept secret, the covert aid 
to Nicaraguan rebels was expected to be cut off as 
it had been in July 1982 being “‘illegal, immoral and 
counter-productive’’. 

But everything changed after the informal com- 
ments by Kissinger and in November, two months 
before the official Report was released, the Senate 
approved more financing for covert activity in 
Nicaragua. An Intelligence Authorisation Bill 
shrouded in secrecy, “‘authorised unspecified 
amounts for fiscal year 1984 for unspecified intelli- 
gence activities of the United States”. The suppor- 
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ters said “covert aid had long been recognised as a 
tool of foreign policy”; and a Democrat from Ken- 
tucky commented: “I have great misgivings about 
covert activities in Nicaragua,” but nevertheless he 
supported the continuation of the aid “‘because pre- 
cipitously pulling the rug out from under an ongoing 
operation can have disastrous consequences’. And 
most of them including Moynihan suddenly felt 
convinced that “covert operations are not intended 
to overthrow the Sandinista Government but rather 
prevent that Government from exporting revolu- 
tion,” 

Today little Grenada is lying bleeding, politically 
and economically shattered and the old tyrant Sir 
Eric Gary with his dreaded Mongoose Gang is out 
again in the streets, because as President Reagan 
said, she ‘‘had become a Soviet-Cuban colony being 
readied to export terror’’ and President Reagan had 
“got there just in time”. Now the President’s Man 
Friday has said in his Report that “Nicaragua is an 
indispensable stepping stone for the Cuban and 
Soviet effort to promote armed insurgency in 
Central America’, Nicaragua’s misfortune is that 
with its Atlantic and Pacific coasts it is uniquely 
placed — an obvious base for the Russians “to 
subvert the entire region including Panama”. 

The very name Panama arouses in an American 
evocative memories; after the Spanish-American 
War, it was only through Theodore Roosevelt’s 
‘activities’ that Panama suddenly revolted and 
declared its independence from Columbia; and it 
was possible only then to build the Isthmus canal 
and bring it under America’s control. It becomes 
therefore an act of national faith for Democrats and 
Republicans alike to protect precious Panama from 
the clutches of the “evil empire”. 

America’s national security is at stake; and 
America’s credibility? Once having lost itin the 
Vietnam war — a wound which still has not healed 
— no American would hear of losing it again. The 
Report deliberately touched that hurting sore: 
“American power to influence events worldwide 
would be significantly eroded from the perception 
that we were unable even to influence events close 
at home when we ourselves had a vital interest in 
those countries”. Since the Report had something 
for everybody, it reminded the Congress that “what 
is being tested by the Russians in Central America 
is the realism of our political attitudes, the harmony 
of Congressional and Administrative priorities”. 

With such an ally, President Reagan could openly 
say at a press conference that he did believe “in the 
right of a country when it believes that its interests 
are best served to practise covert activity,” and 
added that “US has been doing so ever since the 
beginning of the Republic”. President Reagan was 
not wrong there, even General Washington subvert- 
ed the German Hessians offering them land in 
Virginia to stop them fighting with the British. But 
where he went wrong was his calling himself a 
democrat and condemning all those who practise 
subversion his style and for his reason. To President 
Reagan the ‘country’ meant America and the ‘right’ 
was America’s alone, certainly not Nicaragua’s. 

To prove that Nicaragua has been exercising this 
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‘right’ which is America’s monopoly —- by sending 
arms to El Salvador guerillas — the State Depart- 
ment brought out a White Paper, which as Panny 
Lernoux says in her Cry of the People has been 
rejected even by the Right-wing regimes of South 
America ‘‘as the arms calculations did not even add 
up correctly”, besides being “reminiscent of earlier 
White Papers on Allende’s Chile and on Vietnam 
pes were later found to have been the work of 
CI a 

Yet the charge continues of ‘pervasive interven- 
tion’ which justifies destruction of fuel tanks render- 
ing 25,000 Corinto’s citizens homeless, stopping all 
development aid and credit for buying wheat and 
oil, using Honduras as a military base for covert 
operations, like manning radars, training ‘contras’ 
to raid Nicaragua’s villages, destroy crops and live- 
stock, ransack homes, kill, rape and kidnap people, 
sending warships to guard Nicaragua’s Pacific coast 
and planning military blockade. Kissinger has 
recommended eight billion dollars as military and 
economic aid, 

For Nicaragua, revolution was over four years ago 
after the overthrow of the cruel dynastic rule of the 
dictator Anestasio Somoza Debayle, but the war 
has not stopped. It has brought their women out to 
fight beside their men; their grandmothers honoured 
as Mothers of Heroes are carrying military commu- 
nications in baskets of fruits on their heads. After 
the 1979 September massacre by Somoza of Estelli’s 
Christian population, the gentle Christian commu- 
nity who had never handled a gun have sent 9500 
of their young men and women to fight in the hills, 
It is a people’s war against a mighty power. 
Kissinger’s logic is: those you wish to overthrow, if 
they are not losing they are winning; while if you 
are not winning you are losing. 

Nicaragua’s men, women and children are not 
losing, they are singing: 

You can.have a gun, 

You can have bullets, 

You can waste them all on my poor body, 

You can kill me — one, two, three thousands, 

But I will be better armed than you 

In the long run, 

If you have a gun 
And I 

Only Hunger. 

Only if President Reagan could hear them sing 
he would know who would win. (March 25) O 





From Hit List 


The All-India Sikh Students’ Federation, now ban- 
ned, has held out a threat — to “settle scores’? — to 
Satyapal Dang, Punjab’s veteran trade union leader 
and longstanding Communist leader. Nawan Zamana of 
Jallandhar (March 17, 1984) has reported this develop- 
ment, The paper said the threat was first administered 
at a public meeting in Amritsar, then through a press 
note issued by AISSF. The report noted that issuance 
of the “‘press note’’ showed that the threat was from the 
“topmost” — obviously Sant Bhindranwale. 

Readers of Mainstream are familiar with this coura- 
geous and honest leader with a fair and wise approach 
to problems, especially those of Punjab. The danger 
posed by Punjab’s extremists to Satyapal Dang causes 
concern to all sections in the State and the country. 

Editor 
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Educational Issues : Wrong Approach 


Sadgopal’s Protest Resignation 


Text of Dr Anil Sadgopal’s Resignation from the 
Membership of the National Commission 
on Teachers-l 


Tms is to announce my resignation on March 22, 1984 from 

the Membership of the National Commission on Teachers-I[ 
which was set up by the Government of India in February 
last year. l 

The twelve Terms of Reference given to the National 
Commission cover a wide variety of issues pertaining to the 
problems of more than four million school teachers of the 
country and various aspects of the teaching profession. These 
issues include objectives of the teaching profession, edu- 
cational values, status and welfare of teachers, their recruit- 
ment and training, measures for making the teaching profession 
dynamic and attractive, improved methods of teaching and 
use of educational technology, work of teachers’ organisations, 
code of conduct, and redefinition of the role of teachers in 
achieving national goals. , ; . 

My resignation from the National Commission 1s basically 
to protest against its consistent use of unscientific, ad hoc and 
populist methods in collecting data and in analysing issues. 

The highly questionable methodology adopted by the Com- 
mission is reflected in almost all of its varied activities. For 
instance, it was expected that the Commission would conduct 
an in depth analysis of the Report of the Kothari Education 
Commission (1964-66) before proceeding ahead with its own 
work because the Kothari Commission, dealing with almost 
all the issues covered by the Terms of Reference given to this 
Commission, had systematically presented its detailed recom- 
mendations, majority of which have remained unimplemented 
for the past seventeen years. By resisting all appeals from 
myself and others to conduct an analysis of the constraints 
responsible for the non-implementation of the Kothari Com- 
mission Report, this Commission has given indisputable 
evidence of its ad hoc approach. Some of the other issues 
enumerated in my letter of resignation to Prof D.P. Chatto- 
padhyaya, Chairman of the National Commission, are sum- 
marised below: 

1. A questionnaire issued mainly to the teachers was meant 
to become a major tool for gathering opinions. Lack of any 
statistical planning in distribution resulted in less than 
0.25 per cent of the teaching community, and that too mainly 
belonging to the urban areas, receiving the Questionnaires, 
and less than 0.075 per cent of the teachers (3,000 out of four 
million teachers) responding. An interim analysis by the 
Commission’s Research Cell shows that only 77 out of the 
first 1,000 respondents were primary school teachers. Use of 
only English and Hindi in the Questionnaires ensured that, 
in the non-Hina: speaking States, these would be responded 
to only by the teachers of elitist urban background. Whatever 
restricted value such non-representative data may have had 
was also lost due to the lack of an internal logical flow in the 
Questionnaire and also due to most of the questions being 
loaded with biased opinions having basis in obscurantism_ and 
ina particular ideology which furthers the interest of the 
affluent class. 

2. Visiting State Capitals was another major tool for gather- 
ing information and insight. The Commnuiission’s attention was 
drawn to the fact that the state of the schools and the teachers 
was directly linked to the objective conditions prevailing in 
different regions, which demanded a socio-economic classi- 
fication of the country for planning a meaningful programme 
of study. No scientific reasons could be advanced in the 
Commission’s Meetings for visiting the State Capitals instead. 
How could you, for instance, claim to map the educational 
needs or the teachers’ problems in a tribal District like 
Gadchiroli based on forest economy, or ofa rural District 
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like Bhir based on feudal pattern of agriculturc, by holding a 
Seminar with teachers belonging to the metropolitan and 
industrialised Bombay? Such an approach is not only un- 
scientific, but is also blatantly populist since a false impres- 
sion of democratic consultation and genuine survey of the 
people's needs is attempted to be created. 

3. No study was planned by the Commission to gather data 
on the educational problems of the vast rural and tribal 
regions of the country. Neither has there been any planning 
to gain a critical appreciation of the educational issues per- 
taining to the lives of almost two-thirds of the Indian people 
who are living below or around the poverty line, and who 
have essentially remained outside the school network so far. 
The Commission's recommendations, therefore, would have 
no basis in an informed and objective assessment of the socio- 
economic and cultural factors which are responsible for the 
nation’s consistent failure to fulfil the Constitutional directive 
of universalisation of elementary education. 

4. The Commission's Secretariat has attempted to inform 
and guide Members’ views by periodically sending especial ly 
selected documents or studies to them. In this sensitive 
exercise, no systematic scanning of the available literature 
seems to have been conducted to select studies which place 
the issues faced by the Commission in the perspective of 
India’s socio-economic and historical reality. Roughly half of 
the dozen studies sent to the Members are foreign in origin, 
having been prepared under the influence of the affluent and 
capitalist West. These naturally show hardly any appreciation 
of the problems of poverty, cxploitation or under-develop- 
ment, or of the people's struggles to overcome these cons- 
traints. Other half of the studies, authored by Indians, appear 
to have been selected on the ad foc criteria of what is 
personally known to, or is preferred by, the officials holding 
dominant positions in the Secretariat of the Commission. 
Four out of the six Indian studies thus chosen were authored 
by the Secretariat officials themselves, while well-known 
writings on Indian education were ignored. For instance, a 
report on the question of values in teacher education prepared 
by a recent Government-sponsored informal Working Group, 
which worked under the Chairmanship of a now-dominant 
official of the Commission, was widely circulated from the 
platform of the Commission and projected into various Com- 
mission documents in the most undemocratic manner. Yet, a 
number of important studies prepared by various expert com- 
mittees and scholars both before and after Independence on 
the question of values were not even referred to. Also, the 
views expressed on this matter during the famous Wardha 
Education Conference, held in 1937 under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr Zakir Hussain, were ignored, 
though these reflected aspirations of Indian freedom struggle. 

5. Internal discussions in the Commission’s Meetings as 
well as discussions at meetings and seminars with tcachers, 
teachers’ organisations, concerned citizens, educationists, or 
policy makers have been conducted without any logical frame- 
work and without any social or historical perspective. This 
malady has also characterised the sifting and analysis of all 
the data received by the Commission, including responses to 
the Questionnaires, memoranda of the teachers’ organisations, 
spontancous letters, Government reports, and views expressed 
during State visits. Until the last Meeting held in February, 
the Commission had not worked out any procedure for 
evaluating the significance of mutually contradictory premiscs 
or views expressed by even the Members of the Commission. 
The practice which seems to be emerging so far for dealing 
with such conflicting views is one of compromises and adjust- 
ments amongst various personal, sectional or class interests, 
so that all may be pleased. This ad hec and populist approach 
unscientifically assumes that various sections of population 
and classes are independent of each other and do not have a 
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social relationship, be it supportive or contradictory. No set 
of recommendations emerging out of such a practice is likely 
to have any socially meaningful direction. 

6. The work of the Commission has also been marked by 
an absence of a culture of debate and critical analysis. In fact, 
there has been an air of hurry or rushing through issues of 
far-reaching implications. For instance, the sub-group con- 
cerned with the task of reviewing teacher education program- 
mes in different States and suggesting measures for their 
improvement completed its deliberations in less than 16 hours 
spread over four days. This sub-group presented its final 
report to the Commission in January without having even 
seen the final draft and with four out of its eight members 
absent from the deliberative meetings. Eight voluminous 
research studies prepared by invited experts were distributed 
to the Members at the beginning of the January Meeting 
(without really expecting anyone to even glance through it) 
and were then promptly ‘handled’ in an average time span of 
30 minutes each, thus completing the formality of going 
through the exercise of taking expert views into account. Five 
sub-group reports were similarly cleared in 30 to 45 minutes 
each and given a green signal to expressly become the basis of 
the final recommendations. 

7. Minutes of the Meetings of the Commission and its sub- 
groups have invariably been recorded incompletely, and are 
characterised by serious errors, gaps and distortions. Most of 
the discrepancies do not seem to be accidental, but appear to 
have a pattern. The pattern can be explained only by assum- 
ing that a particular ideological filter has been applied, 
resulting in either ignoring or distorting all attempts to relate 
education with the socio-economic and cultural reality of the 
country. In scientific community, this malpractice is known 
as ‘data fudging’, and is adopted to deliberately mislead the 
analysis. 

8. Most of the Members have gone on record in voicing 
their unambiguous criticism of the current examination 
system and have called for its total overhauling so that con- 
ceptual understanding, rather than 
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prace of sorts has arrived in southern Africa as a 
result of President Reagan’s election-year diplo- 
macy, Pretoria’s imperatives to honour the strategic 
cooperation with Washington and the multi-faceted 
compulsions of the Marxist governments of Mozam- 
bique and Angola. The Presidents of Zambia and 
Tanzania too played significant roles in persuading 
the two frontline states, victims of frequent South 
African military aggression and insurgency, to re- 
cognise the realities of the regional situation and 
restructure their priorities, since any reprieve from 
defence commitments is bound to help development 
and economic reconstruction in these two countries, 
As a result, both Maputo and Luanda, two African 
states sworn to fight apartheid and support liber- 
ation struggles in the continent, signed agreements 
recently with South Africa, triggering a worldwide 
debate on who is the loser and who the gainer. 

In the case of Angola, neither the Contact Group, 
which has now become totally defunct, nor the 
United Nations, seized of the Namibian independ- 
ence issue since the late forties. For all purposes, 
it looked like a regional remedy, very much on the 
lines favoured by USA and South Africa. The 
agreement covers ceasefire and a joint Pretoria- 
Luanda commission to supervise it and withdrawal 
of support to each other’s armed political oppon- 
ents—Swapo in the case of South Africa and Unita 
in the case of Angola. In the interest of farsighted 
diplomacy, South Africa survived the temptation to 
-bring in the linkage principle—Cuban withdrawal 
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becomes the basis of evaluating students. Yet, when the 
decision was taken to call an Assembly of Students in Delhi, 
various State Governments were asked to send studenis who 
had secured the first five positions in the discredited Board 
examinations! 

While dissociating myself from the work of the National 
Commission, and that too hardly a week before the sub- 
mission of its Interim Report to the Government, I am 
critically conscious of the heavy responsibility bestowed upon 
meas a Member of this body whose recommendations are 
likely to become important inputs into the making of the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan. In fact, it is this very critical aware- 
ness that motivated me in the past several months to wage a 
relentless struggle within the Commission to introduce 
scientific and reliable methods of data collection, to evolve a 
logical framework for analysing issues, and to provide a social 
and historical perspective for assessing the relevance of con- 
flicting views and recommendations which the Commission 
had received from various quarters. 

It is the realisation of my failure to achieve even partial 
success in this endeavour that Lam forced to take the deci- 
sion to resign from the Commission at this critical juncture. 
It is my conviction that, by continuing the incorrect appro- 
aches and by refusing to build up an analytical framework, 
the National Commission has ensured that it shall never see 
the truth and that its recommendations shall be clouded with 
confusion and unrealiability. It is my: sincere hope that, by 
making my protest public, I .would be able to focus the 
attention of my fellow citizens on the questionable methods 
which have gone into the preparation of the Interim Report 
which the Commission hopes to submit by the end of this 
month. It is also my hope that my resignation would help 
generate a healthy debate on important educational issues 
facing the nation, and thus possibly force a review of Com- 
mission’s recommendations, and also help to catalyse a 
people’s initiative in building an independent platform for 
scientifically analysing educational questions in the interest 
of the masses. (March 23, 1984). 


from Angola—for a constructive disengagement. 
But the agreement has aroused feverish speculation 
on the future of Namibia, the role of UN, Cuban 
presence and allied matters. 

Whatever the compulsions involved in the con- 
clusion of these agreements, it cannot be denied that 
USA has played a major part and it is this involve- 
ment that arouses a variety of sentiments. One is 
that Reagan should havea foreign policy score to 
show to his electorate. Another is the total side- 
lining of the Soviet Union in the entire process of 
negotiations with Angola and Mozambique, two 
Marxist states believed to be ideologically closer to 
Moscow. Chester Crocker, Reagan’s errand boy, 
did a lot of quiet shuttling between Washington and 
southern African capitals, all the while keeping the 
other members of the Contact Group in the dark. 

Among the trouble-shooters was Africa’s Gandhi, 
Kenneth Kaunda, who brought the South African 
Prime Minister P.K. Botha, Chester Crocker and 
Angola’s Interior Minister under one roof to nego- 
tiate peace. However, since the agreement with 
Angola stipulates measures to check Swapo gueril- 
las and Cuban troops from entering areas in Angola 
vacated by South Africa, it raises questions about 
Namibia and presence of Cuban troops in Angola. 
Some people have begun dreaming of early Nami- 
bian independence. They believe it might even 
come before election time in USA, showing Reagan 
as a man of peace. To keep the drama alive, Pre- 
toria has invited Swapo representatives for a peace 
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conference. Jonas Savimbi’s Unita and Namibia’s 
internal parties recognised by South Africa have alse 
been invited. This is not the first time that Swapo 
and the whites would sit face to face for talks. They 
did that in Geneva in January 1981. 

Will the talks ever take place? Reactions to this 
scheme make chances of its success rather doubtful. 
The Angolan Government has declined to attend 
the conference, arguing that the only relevant parties 
are South Africa and Swapo. Any agreement 
between them will have to be implemented under 
UN auspices. 

It seems that South Africa, encouraged by the 
success of deliberations with Mozambique and 
Angola, has thought it could do without US 
hand in settling the Namibian question. Washington 
was surprised that it was not consulted on 
the proposed conference on Namibia. But more 
shocked than surprised was UN, whose Secretary- 
General Perez de Cuellar promptly summoned the 
South African envoy to UN and asked for an expla- 
nation of his Government’s proposal for a regional 
conference on Namibia. UN has been in Namibia 
business for more than three decades. If at all 
Swapo responds to Pretoria’s invitation, it will not 
brook any discussion on Angola or Cuban troops. 
Or even the presence of Unita at the talks. Also, 
Swapo’s observer status in UN would be in jeopardy 
if it attends this conference. Therefore, there is 
little scope to presume that Pretoria would succeed 
in evolving a purely local formula for a question 
which has already been the subject-matter of UN 
Resolution 435. The presence of Unita at this con- 
ference is irrelevant. If Namibian independence 
were to be linked to the success of such a regional 
solution, it is bound to be a non-starter. 

About Cuban troop withdrawal too, it is rash to 
presume that it hinges on a South African initiative. 
Both Angola and Cuba have made it clear that it is 
a matter concerning them only and none else. At 
the time of the agreement with Angola, South Africa 
neither raised the issue nor the former said or did 
anything to imply acceptance of a plan to repatriate 
Cuban troops. Except USA and South Africa, which 
are its sponsors, neither Angola nor UN nor for 
that matter Swapo ever agreed to the linkage princi- 
ple. Even France, a member of the Contact Group 
on Namibia, dissociated itself from it. In a joint 
statement made at Havana both Fidel Castro and 
the Angolan President have made it clear that the 
Cuban troops will go only when South African 
troops leave Namibia and the Botha regime imple- 
ments UN Resolution 435. This must set at rest 
all speculation that either South Africa or the 
United States is on the point of pulling off another 
agreement on Namibia, bypassing UN. 

It is too early to assess the political cost of these 
pacts, which are the culmination of prolonged mili- 
tary harassment of these two African countries by 
South Africa. There is a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between the present accords and the record of 
South African aggression against its neighbours, 
disregard of which could only interfere with an 
objective computation of the value of these accords 
to the respective signatories. Mozambique became 
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free in 1947 and set for itself a ten-year development 
plan to radically restructure the bankrupt and dis- 
torted economy left behind by the Portuguese. This 
was not to be, because South Africa immediately 
launched a destabilisation drive, part of which was 
to dislocate the transport system and sabotage 
major development projects in Mozambique. The 
importance of transport and communication to 
Mozambique could be discerned from the fact that 
ports and railways account for one-third of the 2000 
million dollars worth proposed projects. In January 
1981, South African crack troops struck in the 
suburb of Maputo, engaging Mozambique in 
another war. South Africa mainly operated through 
the Mozambique National Resistance, an anti- 
Frelimo group set up in 1976, first by Ian Smith's 
Rhodesia Government and later taken over by 
South Africa. 

In 1980 when Zimbabwe became free, MNR 
shifted its base to the Transvaal province of South 
Africa. The prime targets of Pretoria in Mozam- 
bique were (1) transport and communication links 
set up by SADCC (Southern African Development 
Coordination Conference), formed to reduce 
Southern Africa’s economic independence on Pre- 
toria, and (2) development projects. Bridges were 
blown up in November 1981, disrupting freight 
traffic from Malawi and Zimbabwe to the Mozam- 
bican port of Biera. In 1982, railway track was torn 
asunder and electric transmission lines uprooted. 
More than a hundred people were killed in attacks 
on passenger buses. These manoeuvres compelled 
Zimbabwe to send all its cargo through South 
African ports. MNR actions halted work on devye- 
lopment projects in Mozambique, on Ifloma forest 
industries complex near Chinmoro and development 
of iron and gas resources. In the middle of 1982, 
South Africa began taking direct military action 
against Mozambique. Overflights of Southern 
Mozambique increased and in August of that year 
South African commandos made two raids across 
the border near Maputo. 

The effect of these hostile South African actions 
was extremely harmful on Mozambican economy as 
well as morale. Maputo hadto gradually open up 
its economy to Western overtures. It began looking 
for investment and economic aid from the indus- 
trialised countries of the North. Nineteen eighty- 
two saw Mozambique signing deals with Portugal, 
France and West Germany. It is al] poised to join 
the Lome convention. Africa-watchers believe that 
the Frelimo strategy was to give a stake to the West 
in Mozambique, to defend which it would have to 
restrain South Africa. Consequently, military aid 
was included in the agreement with Portugal, which 
is a Nato country. Last year Samora Machel under- 
took a European tour which included West 
Germany, Portugal and Britain. Maputo’s applica- 
tion for IMF membership may mean, for the time 
being at least, a suspension of the scheme to exclu- 
sively cast its economy in the Marxist mould. 

This is the historical backdrop to the agreement 
Samora Machel signed with Botha. Regardless of 
South Africa’s initiative to solve the problem through 
negotiations, it is clear that it is ultimately the 
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colossal defence burden imposed by Pretoria’s 
aggression and help to MNR which compelled 
Mozambique to sign an accord, which closes the 
aid pipeline to the African National Congress 
fighters. Mozambique isa signatory to the OAU 
charter, a basic tenet of which is commitment to 
liberation struggles in Africa. Thus the treaty isa 
setback to ANC as much as to MNR. But Mozam- 
bican basic perceptions remain the same. 

However, none of the southern African countries 
has betrayed ANC in its fight against the apartheid 
regime. Immediately after the ministerial meeting 
of OAU at Addis Ababa early this month, its 
Secretary-General, Peter Onu, announced that there 
would be a new strategy to fight apartheid in South 
Africa. It expressed sympathy and deep understand- 
ing of the diplomatic efforts undertaken by Angola 
and Mozambique in order to preserve their indepen- 
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tiles ought to increase their production. Some 
increase is also likely in the case of paper, but most 
of the other commodities accorded relief do not 
enter into mass consumption. Even if their outputs 
rise and prices fall, the effect on the price level as a 
whole will be imperceptible. The question then is, 
will government expenditure be directly instrumental 
in increasing the outputs of mass consumption 
goods? 

Some types of Government expenditure may 
immediately increase the supply of consumer goods, 
The best example is the money spent on importing 
foodgrains. Whatever may be the other objections 
against such imports, their disinflationary effect is 
clear. A number of reasons have combined to bring 
certain ‘consumer goods manufacturing units under 
government control, for instance, the sick textile 
mills. Here Government expenditure can be used to 
produce (and supply through the public distribution 
system) cotton cloth of standard varieties. 

A second set of government expenditure is exem- 
plified by the supply (generally subsidised) of inputs 
like fertilisers which should bring an increase in 
agricultural output. The subsidies proposed this year 
are fairly substantial and one should be able to hope 
for a positive effect. But the major problem is that 
there can be no assurance of a repetition of the 
climatic conditions that led to a large increase in 
agricultural, and especially foodgrains output in the 
preceding year. If the level of foodgrain production 
does not reach 148 million tonnes next year, infla- 
tionary pressures will again be intensified. It has 
become impossible to expect that the outputs of 
industrial consumer goods will increase by more 
than the recently experienced rate of around 4 per 
cent. 

A third set of Government expenditures is highly 
desirable and should be highly productive, but the 
final output stream comes out with a time lag. 
Investments in electricity generation this year will 
increase wage payments and other factor incomes 
currently and thus increase demand for consumer 
goods, but the output from the investment will come 
some years later. Of course, if there will be the out- 
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dence and national sovereignty, thus making their 
contribution and seeking a solution to the serious 
situation prevailing in Southern Africa. Prime Mini- 
ster Mario Soares of Portugal, who was host to preli- 
minary talks leading the way to the agreement bet- 
ween the black and white regimes, welcomed these 
accords as unleashing an important dynamic in im- 
proving South Africa’s relations with its neighbours. 

A similar agreement is likely to be signed bet- 
ween Botswana and South Africa. Lesotho declined 
to sign one, arguing that there has never beena 
record of military confrontation between the two. 
In many a way, these accords will help Angola and 
Mozambique to strengthen their economies and also 
contribute to the strength of SADCC. They have 
inno way moved away from their basic commit- 
ment to the struggle against apartheid or to the 
cause of liberation movements. LJ 





puts from the investments made in the earlier years. 
But, unfortunately, the production time lag has been 
increasing, resulting in immediate accentuation of 
inflationary pressures. The question here is one not 
of expenditure allocation, but of project implemen- 
tation. 

There is a fourth set which, like every other Gov- 
ernment expenditure, increases incomes and demand, 
but does not produce any consumer goods or service 
at all, unless the satisfaction of particular types of 
rich people’s desires is regarded as a socially desir- 
able consumer goods. A luxury sports stadium, a 
conference that helps in building political images 
and the like are examples of expenditure which add 
to the inflationary pressures from the demand side 
without reducing the pressures from the supply side. 
In fact by diverting essential inputs like cement or 
steel to such grandiose construction, the outlay 
reduces outputs elsewhere. Such expenditures have 
been substantial in recent years, both at the Centre 
and in the States, and these, if continued, will con- 
tribute to fan the flames of inflation. The welcome 
increase in the proposed outlay on rural develop- 
ment — from Rs 480 crores to Rs 932 crores — they 
turn out to be inflationary if the expenditure is not 
directly production oreinted. 

Inflationary dangers are therefore likely to be 
serious in 1984-85. The dangers will increase if there 
is a rise inthe administered prices of Government 
sector outputs. An improved public distribution 
system — with a wider geographical and commodity 
coverage — can improve matters, but there is no 
indication that a substantial expansion is projected. 
But, still, one should be able to hope that the Gov- 
ernment will avoid all wasteful expenditure (whether 
technically classified as plan or non-plan), ensure 
that the subsidies reach those who actively produce 
essential consumer goods, that the tax reliefs have 
their intended output and price effects and that 
expenditure in the name of rural employment or 
minimum needs does not become political handles. 

The year 1984-85 will be a politically important 
year, but what matters more to the common man is 
that it will be the year that will establish the setting 
for the next five-year plan. O (Courtesy: Business 
Standard) 
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It is said that prosperity is a good contraceptive. But the effects of development 
are submerged unless we bring about a low birth rate. Family planning is an input 
for development, an indispensable exercise in human capital formation. Education, 
better capacity for producing and earning a higher rise in per capita income are 
possible only when population growth is curbed. Individuals are not moved by statis- 
tics but by emotions. We have been able to convince an increasing number of people 
that in our circumstances family planning means better health for the mother and 


child and more opportunities for the family as a whole. 


—I[ndira Gandhi, while receiving UN moparanen Award, September 1983. 
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Fe Punjab, the Baisakhi has brought 
no good tidings for the new year 
but agony and bloody terror for men and 
women of all communities. A new and 
frightening dimension is reached in the 
crisis — the grim prospect of fratricidal 
war. 

By any yardstick, the lightning attack 

by extremist gangs on 37 railway stations 
in Punjab in the small hours of April 15 
denotes a new phase in the orgy of terror 
through which that State is passing. 
-~ The event differs in several respects from 
the killings and depredations in Punjab 
hitherto — as a meticulously planned 
operation, involving large numbers in 
several well-organised groups, timing the 
widely spread actions simultaneously, dis- 
play of good. deal of preparations and 
some expertise backed by adequate 
resources, and finally in terms of the 
assault being directed against governmental 
network under the care of the Centre. 
The operation no doubt represents a 
straight challenge to the Central Govern- 
ment, a bid to denigrate its capability and 
pull down its credibility, as if to say with 
defiant mockery: meet this attack if you 
can! 
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Punjab : Turn in the Tide ? 


This operation also adds a new dimen- 
sion to the orgies of the extremists in 
Punjab. From stray communal killings, 
desecration of temples and. extermination 
of Nirankaris, to assaults on upright police 
officers and those Sikhs who are con- 
sidered to be non-compliant to the 
Bhindranwale gang—it is now a full circle, 
bringing in its ambit a major sector of 
the economic infrastructure with the burn- 
ing of 37 railway stations in the matter of 
just an hour or less. 

What does it all add up to? First, that 
the challenge in Punjab has been grossly 
under-estimated and consequently, the 
response not only inadequate but trails 
behind the actions of the terror gangs who 
continue to lead the Government by the 
nose in the field of operation that they 
decide on. 

The second point that becomes clear is 
that the administration in Punjab — and 
notably the security apparatus — is not 
only demoralised but is actually in a 
shambles. The meaning of the latest round 
of depredations is also that gangster rule 
in Punjab is now veritably all-pervading, 
covering the populace, sparing no com- 
munities, especially the minorities, temples 
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Inside U.P. Congress 


and gurdwaras, lines of communication in 
the rural sector, and last but not the least, 
making a target of those Sikhs, including 
Akalis, who would not toe the Bhindran- 
wale line. 

Is it the failure of the Government to 
perform even in the minimal sense which 
lends the extremists a larger-than-life 
image, or is the composition of the extre- 
mist gangs and the forces behind them far 
more diversified than hitherto reckoned 
with? No doubt, the present picture in 
Punjab is the mix of both these elements. 


For one thing, the Government’s failure 
to perform — or even adequately compre- 
hend — isa major factor in the present 
grim scenario in the State; the realisation 
is also creeping in that more fuel and 
combustibility are being added to the 
Punjab set-up with every passing day, that 
there is no such thing as a status quo, and 
if adequate decisions and action are not 
taken right now, they will be rendered far 
more difficult tomorrow. 

Secondly, it is now clear that the 
Bhindranwale cult provides the cover for 
operation of many other gangs than are 
purely indigenous. Large-scale economic 
sabotage and ever more dreaded and 
heinous enactments are in store unless the 
Government and political parties can at 
last wake up and galvanise the mass of the 
people to hold the hand of the assassin 
and the gangster and save Punjab from the 
bloody anarchy that has gripped it. 


AS the saying goes, to every dark scen- 
ario there is a silver lining. So it 1s in 
Punjab. The dialectics of the terror gangs 
have through the logic of action-reaction, 
created a political environment that should 
render it possible for the Government to 
strike a hard blow at the Bhindranwale 
cult that would initiate the process for a 
solution in Punjab. All the factors needed 
for this, in terms of the political environ- 
ment, have been completed. The extremists 
by their large-scale terrorist acts, have 
antagonised themselves from the majority 
of the Sikh community itself and under- 
mining their claim to sanctuary as religious 
crusaders. They have struck a heavy blow 
at the prosperous economy of Punjab and 


2 


the latest action only adds to the Sikh 
farmer’s distress which 1s bound to lead to 
his anger. They have fouled the serene 


environment of the holiest of Sikh shrines . 


and have hurt the sentiments of the Sikhs 
the world over. Above all, through the 
murky killings of rival factions, now cast- 
ing a shadow over the main Akali leader- 
ship of Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, 
the Bhindranwale armed gang has today 
brought killings within the precincts of the 
Golden Temple. 

The latest phase of gangster war inside 
and at the very portals of the Golden 
Temple makes every patriotic Indian, Sikh 
or Hindu, shudder. A dark shadow has 
been cast over the holy shrine -— not by 
entry of the police, but by the rapacious 
creatures who have killed, raped, hacked 
Baljit Kaur and dozens of others, in the 
vicinity of this holiest of temples. The 
Sikh religion has been insulted as never 
before. But worse, an atmosphere of civil 
war now prevails inside the Golden 
Temple. Akali Dal secretary Gurcharan 
Singh has been named by the Bhindran- 
wale men, and so too are Parkash Singh 
Badal and Balwant Singh. Sant Longowal 
is under threat, needing protection from a 
hundred armed guards, who have been 
rushed to the Temple. The Frankenstein 
which was meant as a pressure group 
against the Centre, now threatens to devour 
the Akali leaders themselves. 

There are thus at hand all the requisites 
in terms of an emerging plurality of factors 
Which create the conditions for action 
against the extremist cult by Government 
and the people both Hindus and Sikhs 
acting in unison. Simultaneously, condi- 
tions are ripe for a political solution of 
what is known as the Punjab tangle. The 
two lines of assault have to proceed simul- 
taneously or else the Government will 
suffer from lack of credibility and the 
necessary balance. 

The Akali leadership, cornered by the Bhindran- 
wale terror, is likely to be responsive to a negotiated 
settlement at the present juncture. The experience 
they have undergone lately, with the gangster opera- 
tions getting the better of not only Punjab’s life and 
well-being but its very existence as a State which had 
always been marching forward, gives the Akali 
leadership under Sant Longowal the required goad- 
ing to overcome earlier hesitancy. They have also 
realised that if they continue to succumb to the 


pressures of Bhindranwale’s armed groups that are 
now becoming a feature of workings inside the 
Golden Temple, they will fail to save themselves 
from their clutches and will only strengthen the 
armed gangs at work inside the Gurudwaras, Will 
the Sikh masses not hold them and the SGPC 
Jeadership responsible for this state of affairs inside 


their religious institutions? 


The time has come when the Akali leadership 
‘will-have to be supportive of any firm action at both 


and assassins. 


April 17 


executive and political levels, to salvage the State 
from the orgy of the armed gangs. The timing of 
such an approach could not be better — the people 
saturated in their hatred for the killers, the Sikh 
farmer waiting to reap the biggest ever harvest of 
wheat, and therefore willing to join hands with the 
administration to meet this dreaded pest, the killers 


The tide seems to be turning. 


O.P. Sabherwal 
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„Learning 

:from 

Adik 

C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 
HANGED times, changed 
mores. Ramrao Adik, who 


drew a trail of disgraceful 
misbehaviour during his recent 


visit to Hanover Fair and then: 


drew a trailof murky headlines, 
-is typical of the present public- 
life milieu. What in the past, 
‘during the freedom struggle 
under Gandhi or to a lesser 
‘extent during the early years of 
-freedom under Jawaharlal Nehru, 
‘might have been considered an 
unwritten code of conduct of 
those engaged in public life, 
whether in politics or in other 
areas, is by no means the yard- 
stick to judge present-day leaders 
in different walks of life, not 
-Jeast politics. 

Ramrao Adik at one level, and 
A.R. Antulay at another, are 
flaming symbols of the new 
culture that has been developing 


over the Jast two decades and ` 


more. Antulay’s ways of fund- 
raising for private trusts while 
occupying the gaddi of Chief 
‘Minister cannot be compared 
with Adik’s drunken brawls and 
associated misbehaviour, almost 
from the time he got into. the Air 
India plane on April 7 and 
coming back from Hanover after 
a brief but purple stay there. But 
both are products of the new 
culture which marks public life 
of leaders and their hangers-on. 
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The way the Congress central 
leadership laid greater store on 
getting his nominee re-elected to 
the Maharashtra Legislative 
Council than on immediately 
taking suitable action on Adik’s 
misconduct shows all too clearly 
that the political game has no 
rules. Antulay toc would have 
escaped the clutches of all, had 
there been no angry public pres- 
sure for his trial. 

In both cases one inevitably 
draws the conclusion that those 
facing charges of corruption and 
misdemeanour are today in a 
position to bully and blackmail 
the leadership. Having said this, 
it would be unfair not to add 
that Adik and Antulay are not 
stray samples, nor is Maharashtra 
the only State where individuals 
in high places are not known to 
tread the straight and narrow 
path. 

It is not as if there were not 
names that drew malodorous 
attention in the distant past. But 
in those years there were stray 
cases; now, and over the last 
twenty-odd years, the clean 
person in public life is so scarce 
that Antulays and Adiks are part 
of a long list and chanced to 
come to lurid limelight. Morarji 
Desai as Prime Minister defended 
his son Kanti staying at his 
official residence and operating 
his so-called “business” activi- 
ties; under Sanjay Gandhi aegis, 
many an operator flourished; 
under the Janata, Pradesh leaders 
and Chief Ministers with corrupt 
records were not a rarity. 

Scandals in practically every 
part of the country, inquiries in 


- some cases, not many get punish- 


ed. Misbehaviour, misuse of 
authority, corruption, self-pro- 
motion and much else are 
increasingly found at various 
levels, in political parties, in the 


bureaucracy, at the top of indus- 
trial empires, in the ranks of 
managers of musclemen. When 
the top political leaders turn 
their eyes away from cases of 
misdemeanour and malfeasance, 
it is foolish to expect power- 
wielders, power-hunters and the 
unscrupulous armies of people 
utilised on a quid-pro-quo_ basis 
to respect public opinion or 
even to think of the public. 

The new culture, which per- 
meates the higher levels in prac- 
tically all walks of life, has its 
own logic. “They did it worse, 
so why pick on me?” sums up 
that logic when anyone who gets 
caught and is subjected to public 
censure or court action. Adik’s 
supporters are now threatening 
to expose several Congress 
leaders involved in misconduct 
abroad and at home. There are 
numerous cupboards overflowing 
with skeletons — and not only 
Congressmen have such collec- 
tions. All this at any rate is elec- 
tion mill grist, whether or not 
Adik or Antulay gets off the 
hook, 

It is not impossible for public 
opinion to hound out Ramrao 
Adik or to make Antulay’s life 
miserable, But we have to dea! 
with quite a number of such 
lousy characters in public life. 
Adik must go if politics is to be 
respectable. And there should be 
a hunt for past and potential 
Adiks and Antulays. One can 
find such even among critics of 
these two colourful personalities 
— and among sycophants who 
style themselves “loyalists’’. “ 

If the cleansing doe 
begin, the whole atmosr’ 
the country will atin)” 
heavens, The threa 
cracy, and the lead 
heed in time, Th 
catching them up 
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Opposition’s 
Low-key 
Convention 
OBSERVER 


HE national convention of 
Opposition parties held in the 
Capital on April 17, in their 
effort to somehow stand together 
in Opposition to the ruling party, 
could ill afford to discuss their 
own mutual relations suffering 
from ailments. Instead they had 
to dwell on what could possibly 
keep them together. The compul- 
sions of an election year certain- 
ly had to take precedence over 
other irritants, although such an 
approach eventually proves to be 
frustrating rather than fruitful. 
However, the convention, 
attended by twelve parties out of 
the eighteen that were present 
at the last Calcutta meet 
(January 13-15, 1984), was a 
tame and unimpressive affair — 
a sort of tandem monologue, 
with one or two leaders of each 
party coming to the podium to 
lend support to the printed Draft 
Declaration, and the thousand- 
odd delegates in the audience 
remaining passive listeners. None 
of the non-Congress Chief 
Ministers could make themselves 
available for this national con- 
vention, which aspect itself put 
the meeting on a low key. The 
absence of even the top leaders 
of Janata Party, Congress-S, 
Congress-J_ or even DMK was 
noticed, all the more because the 
couvention had been expected to 
unleash another phase of nation- 
wide mass campaign on the 
issues of “national unity and inte- 
gration, communal amity and 
defence of secularism, opposition 
to all moves towards: authorita- 
rianism and resistance to attacks 
on the common people’s standard 
of living,” as the Declaration 
put it. 
Incidentally, one of the consti- 
tuents at the Calcutta conclave 
the “United Front” repre- 


_ Party, 


ae 


sented by I.K. Gujral. It seemed 


to have fallen by the wayside 
though at least four out of its 
five constituents, namely Janata 
Congress-S, Democratic 
Socialist Party and Janwadi 
Party, were conspicuously pre- 
sent at the convention. The 
Rajya Sabha biennial elections 
held recently had taken toll 
of the United Front, with all its 
constituents having moved in 
different directions. 

In this setting, the presence of 
a strong National Conference 
delegation from Jammu and 
Kashmir, including a total of 30 
NC legislators headed by the 
State Information Minister Mohd 
Shafi was notable and largely 
made up for the absence. of Chief 
Minister Dr Farooq Abdullah. 

The main upshot of the con- 
vention a four-page Declaration, 
called upon the State, district 
and local units of parties repre- 
sented at the convention to 
make “the all-India charter of 
demands, together with addi- 
tional State demands, the basis 
of united and sustained cam- 
paigns’’. It also appealed to 
every participating party to draw 
into the campaign “the broad 
masses cutting across all political 
affiliations”. 

The Declaration claimed that 
Opposition parties had been 
able to evolve a common outlook 
on some of the burning issues. 
For instance, it noted the Vijaya- 
wada conclave (May 28, 1983) 
observation to point out that 
unity and integrity of the coun- 
try was threatened today as 
never before, and underlined that 
this threat “emanated mainly 
from the failure of the ruling 
party at the Centre to find timely 
and acceptable solutions to 
certain urgent problems of the 
people”, 

There was much playing to 
the gallery on economic issues, 
which otherwise required an 
objective analysis before a credi- 
ble movement could be expected 
to be built in the desired direc- 
tion. Thougb much of what has 
been said in the Declaration on 
the economic situation is un- 
exceptionable, the key paragraph' 
in the Declaration was more on 
a rhetorical note. “The eco- 


nomic policjes.ọf the Govern- 


é 


ment are steadily ‘leading the 
country to a state of increasingly 
dependent development, leading 
to bankruptcy”. The convention 
did note the victories achieved 
by the organised, working class 
in the public sector, but nobody 
seemed to be concerned as to 
what it can and should doto 
defend this sector, considered 
vital for building a self-reliant 
economy. 

Last but not the least, the questions 
of the suffering of Tamils in neighbour- 
ing Sri Lanka and in the border State 
of Punjab presented an inconvenient 
situation. No representative of the 
Akali Dal attended the convention 
while the DMK, which was very much 


present, presented a stand bristling with 
serious controversy. 


There was a touch of dishonesty in 
the convention Declaration as it accus- 
ed the Congress-I for having ‘‘no sense 
of shame in using the forces of separat- 
ism and destabilisation in their narrow 
partisan ends)’ No example was given 
to substantiate this charge nor any 
attempt made to reconcile the stand of 
one of its constituents, DMK, whose 
leader is threatening to secede from 
India on the Tamil issue. The trip of 
two Janata leaders to Pakistan to give 
a clean chit to General Zia is by no 
means an example of the crusade 
against destabilisation. 


-Congress-J_ General Secretary Brij 
Mohan did politely refer to incon- 
venient stands adopted by some of the 
participants. He pointed out that two 
representatives of one of the participat- 
ing national parties (Janata Party’s 


‘Biju Patnaik and George Fernandes) 


issued a clean chit to Pakistan’s Zia 
regime after a brief visit to that coun- 
try; ‘*‘this disturbs us”, he said. Simi- 
larly, he was unhappy when DMK’ 
talked of seeking separation if the 
Indian army did not invade Sri Lanka 
to rescue Tamils, or when the Akali 
Dal chose.to burn the Constitution. He 
felt that some common understanding 
was necessary between the convention 
participants on vital national issues. 
Looking at what goes on inside each 
party, such a development seems a far 
cry at the moment. ` 
Referring to Punjab, the Declaration 
charges that “‘the main responsibility 
for the development of the explosive 
communal situation in that State Hes 
on the shoulders of the ruling Cong- 
ress-I Party and the Central Govern- 
ment whose leaders have been making. - 
opportunist use of Hindu-Sikh conflicts | 
and Punjab-Haryana differences’. At ' 


the same time, it appealed to the Akali `- 


Dal leadetship “‘to strengthen the demo~ 
cratic opposition in the country by 
unequivocally demarcating themselves 
from the Bhindranwale-led extremists 
and by concentrating on the just politi- 
cal demands of the Punjab People”, 
The Opposition parties seem to have 
unlimited patience in regard to the 
Akali Dal though the latter-has spurned 
all their appeals so far] (Aprili7) `’ 


PRESIDENT Jayawardene’s deci- 


sion to send his National 
Security Minister Lalith Athu- 
lathmudali to New Delhi to 
explain his country’s policies on 
various issues was interpreted as 
a gesture of conciliation,’ espe- 
cially after his statement to his 


` party that not even one hundred 


Indias could subjugate Sri Lanka. 


; But whatever goodwill this ges- 


ture might have earned for the 
Sri Lankan President evaporated 


very quickly indeed in the wake 


of his vituperative interview to 
an Indian fortnightly alleging 
that India was bullying him. 

' Coincidentally, President Jaya- 
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wardene’s interview was ‘publish- 
ed prominently by all Indian 
newspapers on the very day his 
special envoy was trying to assure 
the Indian leadership in New 
Delhi that Colombo was com- 
mitted to .a satisfactory political 
settlement of the ethnic question. 

The Minister admitted that 
there had been certain uncertain- 
ties in Indo-Sri Lankan bilateral 
relations and that his visit had 
helped to provide the basis for 
a better understanding between 
the two countries. He also stress- 
ed the importance of continuing 
the dialogue between the two 
countries which had been “‘some- 
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India and Sri Lanka : New Phase of Attrition 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


what disrupted” in the wake of 
the adjournment of the all-party 
round table in Colombo and 
renewed violence in the northern 
Tamil-dominated areas. In other 
words, the Minister said the right 
things, offered the right kinp of 
assurances and made the right 
kind of promises, making his 
brief visit a meaningful one. Yet, 
to what purpose? 

Jayawardene, it is cear now, 
is no more his own myaster. He 
conceded as much in his magazine 
interview. “I ama prisoner, not 
of any particular group but a 
prisone,, of circumstances, law 
the Constitution and the politica 
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INDO-SOVIET TREATY | 
WHEN I WAS Pea 
PRIME MINISTER. UNFULFILLED 


parties,” he said. To a limited 
extent, the President’s position 
is unénviable. But the question 
remains as to whether the Presi- 
dent is a willing prisoner, or 
whether he is capable of extri- 
cating himself from the consi- 
-derable pressures applied on him 
by the Sinhalese hawks in his 
Cabinet and the Buddhist clergy, 
pressures which forced an abrupt 
adjournment of the round-table 
negotiations. The answer to this 
question, in the emerging Sri 
Lankan scenario, would seem to 
be in the negative. 

There seems to be an increas- 
ing congruence of interests bet- 
ween the President on the one 
hand, the Sinhalese hardliners on 
the other, and the militant 
Buddhist clergy at the extreme. 
Instead of trying to break 
through this combined strangle- 
hold, Jayawardene has chosen 


the easier path by indulging in, 


high rhetoric against India. Many 
.of the statements he has made 
are self-contradictory, and sug- 
gest that there is an element of 
_ deliberation in the manner in 
- which he has chosen to attack 
India. Even so, Indian leadership 
needs to remain extremely 
cautious in interpreting Jaya- 
wardene’s statements and reacting 
to them wisely, instead of making 
its own vituperative contribution 
to hardening the new phase of 
attrition that has obviously 
descended on Indo-Sri Lankan 
relations. 

The circumstances leading to 
Athulathmudali’s New Delhi visit 
are as interesting as they are 
tragic. New Delhi was obviously 
not prepared for the sudden turn 
for the worse which the law and 
order problem in the northern 
provinces took last month, 
although it has been aware for 
quite some months now that any 
more Tamil killings in Sri Lanka 
would have repercussions in 
"Tamilnadu surpassing in intensity 
and aggressiveness those which 
surfaced in the wake of the 1983 
July massacre. What disturbed 
New Delhi even more than the 
eruption of violence following the 
attacks on Jaffna Tamils by Sri 
Lanka air force personnel was 
the orchestrated anti-Indian pro- 
paganda which coincided with 
he incidents in Jaffna. This is 


why Indira Gandhi perhaps felt 
compelled to write to Jaya- 
wardene reiterating India’s com- 
mitment to maintaining ‘Sri 
Lanka’s unity and integrity and 
renewing the offer of Indian good 
offices in the search for a politi- 
cal solution to the ethnic conflict. 

At the same time, External 
Affairs Minister Narasimha Rao 
had told the Lok Sabha that 
there was no alternative to the 
continuation of the search for a 
political solution. New Delhi in 
fact had taken a‘dim view of the 
way Jayawardene had conducted 
the round-table negotiations, 
making it clear that he was more 
inclined towards meeting the 
demands of the Buddhist clergy 
and the United National Party 
hardliners than in evolving a 
basis on which the Tamil aspira- 
tions could be met at least half- 
way. Had Jayawardene persisted 
in influencing the hardliners to 
make some marginal concessions 
to the Tamils, the round-table 
conference need not have col- 
lapsed in the manner in which it 
did, nor was there any need for 
the clergy to assume that regard- 
less of the merits of the Tamil 
demand, the final answer to the 
ethnic problem lay in the hands 
of the monks and not ministers. 
Jayawardene appeared to be sup- 


‘portive of the anti-Indian cam- 


paign purely in the interest of 
populism, especially in the con- 
text of the stand adopted by his 
rival, Sirimavo Bandaranaike and 
her Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP) in boycotting the round 
table. 

The issue seized upon by the 
Sri Lankan Prime Minister 
Premadasa was the alleged train- 
ing being: imparted to Tamil 
terrorists in Tamilnadu, to sub- 


stantiate which he said he had | 


irrefutable evidence, It is quite 
conceivable, and New Delhi 
has not forgotten this aspect, 


. that there are some clandestine 


organisations in Tamilnadu which 
might be taking advantage of the 
presence of 30,000-odd refugees 
from across the shore and trying 


to convert them into a fighting ° 


force. But to allege, as Prema- 
dasa has repeatedly done, that 
such clandestine activities have 
the blessings and moral support 
of the Central and State Govern- 


ments is to fy in the face of 
facts.: New Delhi has repeatedly 
assured Jayawardene that it will 
not promote activities which will 
endanger Sri Lankan unity. 
From allegations regarding 
underground training, the next 
step was the charge of a possible 
Indian invasion of Sri Lanka at 
the instance of the Tamilnadu 


Government and people. The. 


invasion bogey was first raised 
last July when the burning of 
Tamil establishments in Colombo 
and the killings of Tamils in 
Jaffna had stirred sentiments in 
Tamilnadu. Jayawardene has 
been resorting to the bogey as 
and when it suits him. It suited 
him to appeal to some major 
powers for help when the hard- 
liners in his party raised the 
invasion bogey initially. The 
absence of sympathetic response 
from those powers must ‘have 
been an eye-opener. “We asked 
these countries for arms, not 
troops. But nobody helped us 
because they thought this was an 
internal, racial problem,” avers 
Jayawardene. 

He gratuitously adds that 
Indian help was not sought, 
because “Indian help is suspect 


in the eyes of the Sri Lankan. 


people.” Jayawardene’s memory 
serves him wrong, because it was 
with Indian help that Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike’s Government was 


„able to crush the 1971 insurgency 


by the Sinhalese militant-radicals. 


spirit” to be contained and 
the round-table negotiations 
launched. 


_ Jayawarderie has been function- 
ing under such extreme pressure 
and stress that only: a fortnight 


ago he invoked a long-forgotten. 


Sri Lanka-British treaty under 
which Britain is supposed to 
rescue the island from foreign 
invasion, an invocation which 
only produced bemused smiles in 
Whitehall. And his latest decla- 
rations about Sri Lankan willing- 
ness to.conclude friendship trea- 
ties with all and sundry are 
clearly directed at creating the 
right kind of atmosphere for his 
projected visits to Washington 
and London. 

Jayawardene’s latest charge 

(Contd on page 33) 
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This is the translation of a 
recent article by the well-known 
CPI leader in the party’s 
Malayalam organ, Janayugom, 
commenting on the Janata 
Party’s position. 





Q\Jxnen Chandra Shekhar was 

elected to the presidentship 
of the Janata Party, - defeating 
Subramanian Swamy, it was an 
event which was welcomed every- 
where. But when we see the 
nature of the discussions in the 
new ~- Executive and plenary 


session and the resolutions adopt- . 


ed, it raises a doubt whether the 

‘victory of Chandra Shekhar was 
anything more than a personal 
victory. It is doubtful if in that 
victory there is any element of 
principle or policy involved. 

Subramanian Swamy was an 
old RSS man. He was an MP 
who virtually got elected on RSS 
ticket. But Swamy joined Janata 
Party, as a close supporter of 
Morarji Desai. It seems that he 
later fell out with RSS. That 
might have been the reason why 
he did not go over to the RSS- 
sponsored BJP, when it was 
formed.. But Swamy now as well 
as before, remains consistent on 
two things. He is anti-Soviet and 
pro-American, Though RSS is 
sufficiently anti-Soviet and pro- 
American, due to some inexpli- 
cable reasons, Swamy today is 
not with it. 

CPI and €PI-M are refusing to 
have any ‘political alliance or 
unity with BJP mainly because 
of its communal character. 
Another important aspect of that 
position is the pro-American and 
anti-Soviet character of BJP. It 
is an aspect that cannot just be 
ignored. The Executive of the 
Janata Party which met recently 


at Patna says in its resolution 
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that it would try to achieve 
Opposition unity. Does it not 
mean that the Janata Party is 
prepared to forge political unity 
even with BJP, which is anti- 
Soviet, pro-American and com- 
munal? l 

The resolution of the Janata 
Party only says that it will try to 
achieve Opposition unity in the 
elections. The word “unity” is 
quite a vague expression. It could 
be-used to connote two different 
meanings. It could mean an 
electoral adjustment with BJP in 
terms of seats to ensure no split- 
ting of anti-Congress votes. It 
could also mean a merger or uni- 
fication of parties as was the 
Janata experiment of 1977. 

The resolution gives an impres- 
sion that the Janata Party does 
not intend to go up to the point 
of merger. Butthe message of 
H.N. Bahuguna which was read 
out at the plenary session favour- 
ed merger: the correspondent of 
The Hindu reported that DSP 


leader Bahuguna gave a cal] to 


form a powerful alternative to the 
Congress by forming a single 
party which should include all the 
Opposition parties and groups, 
Congress-S leader Sharad Pawar 
has not gone that far. He only 
expressed the hope that the rela- 
tions between his party and 
the Janata Party would be 
strengthened with the election of 
Chandra Shekhar as Janata 
President. Janawadi Party leader 
Chandrajit Yadav extended his 
support to Chandra Shekhar. All 
this, in brief, gives an impression 
that the Janata Party and its 
allies in the United Front are 
gradually moving towards the 
idea of an electoral adjustment 
with other parties including BJP. 
Though there are sections that 
are very eager to have merger, in 
the light of the bitter experiences 
of 1979, it might not be accepted 
that easily. 

There are problems about the 
stand of the Janata Party in 
regard to our foreign policy. It 
appears that the Janata Party 
does not attach sufficient serious- 
ness to the threat of war in the 
Indian subcontinent, which has 
developed due to the massive 
arming of Pakistan by the United 
States. The concern expressed by 
Indira Gandhi about this US 


_ true or baseless. 


arms aid to Pakistan and the ac- 
cumulation of sophisticated arms 
had been described by a spokes- 
man of the Janata Party in its 
plenary session, as mere propa- 
ganda with a view to promoting 
the interests of her own party. 
Indira Gandhi might be making 
a claim that it is she and her 
party alone which are concerned 
about the security of the country. 
She might also be complaining 
that the Opposition is least 
bothered about it. But only due 
to that, what Indira Gandhi is 
speaking about the arming of 
Pakistan would not become un- 
It is not cor- 
rect to ignore the real danger 
the country is facing, while op- 
posing her tall claim that the 
country will be saved by the 
Congress Party alone. Pakistan 
has deployed 15 of its army divi- 
sions on Indian frontier. Only 
there divisions are there on the 
Afghan border. Six divisions 
are on the Kashmir border. The 
overwhelming portion of the Pak 
armed forces is deployed in such 
a manner that it could easily be 
used against India at any 
moment. In view of these facts, 
if someone says that there is no 
threat of war to India, their 
patriotism should be doubted. 

Another Janata leader has 
depicted the holding of the Non- 
aligned Summit in Delhi last 
year as mere extravaganza. It is 
true that the Government of 
Indira Gandhi is indulging in 
acts of extravaganza. But if any- 
one tries to put the expenditure 
of the Nonaligned Summit in 
that category, to put it in mildest 
terms. it is utter stupidity. If 
some of the Janata leaders are 
still unable to view Indo-Soviet 
friendship and the firm position 
India is taking in the Nonaligned 
Movement as factors which help 
the defence and security of our 
country, it can only be said that 
this comes from their distorted 
vision. 

The only consolation is that 
the Janata Party is a partner in 
the meetings and rallies of the 
eight parties which are support- 
ing the movement for world 
peace, Let us hope that they 
will correct their wrong views on 
these issues in the process of 
such joint activities. 





Inside U.P, Congress EE 


ONLOOKER 


Mest political workers in Uttar 

Pradesh today consider ques- 
tions regarding electoral chances 
of various parties as premature 
speculation. For one thing, they 
do not expect any mid-term poll 
for the Lok Sabha and they hope 
for many important political 
changes before the poll. 


There are several angles from 
which the question of election 
fortunes may be viewed, but most 
political workers seem to stress 
today the caste and community 
aspect of it only. In a nutshell, 


the Brahmins are dissatisfied with- 


the Congress- because of the 
weightage given to Thakurs in 
the last election; they have shown 
their resentment in the recent by- 
elections, but they would ulti- 
mately be won over, because 
they know that even after 
the weightage given to the 
Rajputs, the Brahmins had more 
seats than Thakurs even in the 
1980 Congress-I selection for the 
Assembly (as against 63 Thakurs, 
84 Brahmins including seven 
Bhumihars and two Tyagis). 
Secondly, BJP is the only other 
party to which the Brahmins can 
go, but they rate that party’s 
electoral chances to be poor. 


Sanjay Gandhi had brought the 
Thakurs to thé Congress-I in 
1980 in a big way. This broaden- 
ed the Congress-I base which had 
been traditionally confined to 
Muslims, Harijans and Brahmins. 
The idea was to meet the Jat 
and Ahir (Yadav) lathi with the 
. Thakur lathi. But Harijans have 
traditionally been oppressed by 
Thakurs and the Brahniins see in 
the Thakurs rivals to their power. 
Thus this broadening of the base 
with the Thakurs created inner- 
party tensions for the Congress-I, 
which are yet to be resolved. 
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But the formation of the 
National Democratic Alliance 
between the Lok Dal and BJP 
has left no alternative for the 
Thakurs but to be in the Cong- 
ress-I; while they are traditionally 
attracted towards BJP, they can- 
not stomach its alliance with the 
backward communities that the 
Lok Dal represents. If Yadavs 
are with BJP, Thakurs would be 
with the Congress-I. 


The Muslims have not shown 
any sign of being solidly with the 
Congress during the past four 
years. Though the December by- 
election results cannot be gene- 
ralised, it is worth noting that 
the Muslims went against the 
Congress-I. Some Congress-I 
leaders think that the Muslims 
would not vote Congress-I what- 
ever the Government does (such 
as the Urdu Bill). But the Urdu 
Bill has found support among 
Muslims in the Opposition parties 
who are insisting that the Bill be 
passed and Vasudeo Singh, the 
Minister, who opposed the Bill, 
be dismissed, 


Bahuguna, who considered 
himself almost a Messiah for the 


Muslims, seems tó be disillusion- | 


ed. His DSP candidate lost his 
deposit in the Pilibhit by-election 
and Maneka’s Muslim candidate 
romped home. But- he is now 
trying to get Maneka on his side. 
Some of his loyal supporters in 
UP would like him to join the 
Lok Dal: they argue that since 
the United Front is a non-starter 
as far as UP is concerned, why 
not cast your lot with the Lok 
Dal, which is the second party in 
the State? They would like to 
have a new joint front with the 
Lok Dal and Maneka Gandhi, 


‘ Janavadi and Janata and to have 


an alliance with BJP also, 


h 


Tt is not only Bahuguna who 
rates Maneka’s electoral influence 
very high. Some prominent Cong- 
ress-l leaders fear that even if 
Maneka can snatch away margi- 
nal 5,000 votes from the Cong- 
ress-1 constituencies, over 65 per 
cent of the Assembly segments 
would become unsafe for the 
Congress-I. It appears that last ` 
time the Congress-I had won 
70 per cent of its seats in the 
Assembly with margins of less 
than 5,000. The average Congress 
worker goes by the by-election 
results and is almost panicky; and 
Akbar Ahmed ‘Dumpy’ gives 
them the Jitters by bragging that 
he would capture at least 70 seats 
in the Assembly. 


An analysis of Maneka’s sup- 
port in the by-elections shows 
that the youth (mostly the non- 
voting youth) and women (age 
group:25-35) supported her and 
she got the Muslim vote only 
fortuitously. | 


Some Congressmen feel confi- 
dent that the youth would even- 
tually come to the Congress-I 
because of the “good work” 
being done by the Youth Con- 
gress-I. And when the mother-in- 
law exposes the Bahu in her cam- 
paign (she did not canvass during 
the by-elections) it would make 
all the difference. These Con- 
gressmen feel that ultimately 
Maneka would be ineffective 
because her personal glamour 
and permissiveness would not 
work in all the constituencies. 


Some of the top Pradesh 
Congress leaders, feel that 
Maneka’s Sanjay Manch - has 
recruited criminals for booth- 
capturing and voters. They fear 
there would be violence on a 
large scale in the coming elec- 
tion. There is no dearth of 
money with the Manch. Prepa- 
tions for Maneka’s meetings are 
on a scale no less impressive 
than those for the Prime 
Minister. 

There are two very distinct 
and contradictory views among 
the rank-and-file | Congress-I 
workers. According to one view 
ifthe Zila Parishad (ZP) ‘and 
municipal elections.are held now, 
it would be a distinct advantage 
with the Parishad resources and 


facilities coming to: the Con- 


gress-I, This school feels that - 


these elections would Activise the 
- party organisation which is 
lying dormant. Besides, many of 
the minor problems (including 
civic issues) could be solved 
before the elections and these 
minor issues considerably influe- 
nce the voter’s attitude. 


On the other hand, another . 


group feels that these local 
bodies’ elections would aggravate 
inner-party tensions, disaffect a 
large number of workers and for 
each person satisfied by being 
given a post, there would be 
many who would feel they have 
been neglected. For instance, the 
expansion of the Council of 
Ministers has resulted in about 
150. Congress MLAs openly 
coming out against ,the Chief 
Minister, they point out. 


‘ The State leadership of the 
Congress-I seems to believe that 
it is best to let the sleeping dogs 
lie. That was why after all the 
talk of action to be taken against 
those Congress workers who had 
sabotaged the by-election pros- 
pects of the party at some place, 
no more was heard abouf it as 
no action was taken. Similarly, 
no action- has been taken against 


the members of the Government ` 


against whom there have. been 
complaints of corruption — men 
like Bacchha Pathak and Ranjit 
Singhju Deo or Gulab Sehra. 


It is in the same lackadaisical 
manner thatthe Urdu Bill has 
` been brought forward though it 
hardly meets the demand. .The 
Congress-I manifesto in 1980 
promised to give Urdu the status 
of the second “‘official’’ language 
in the State; but,the Bill does 
not’ mention Urdu as an 
“official” language anywhere. It 
only gives certain facilities like 
acceptance of plaints in Urdu. 
But even then there was strong 
reaction in the parfy against 
- the Bill. Now no action is. likely 
to be taken against Vasudeo 
Singh for his open opposition in 
the House to the Bill. The Con- 
gress-I leaders are afraid of 
-“Hindu backlash’. Thus a 
diluted Bill may be passed 
without any action ‘against those 
from the Congress-1 who oppose 
it. . 
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Different interpretations are 
also given about the welfare pro- 
grammess. Some Congressmen 
think that programmes like’ the 
integrated rural development and 
self-employment are ‘‘counter- 
productive’ since they alienate 
more persons mainly because of 
the “‘wrong” selection of candi- 
dates. Youth Congress workers, 


onthe other hand, assert that - 


they have ensured that loans and 


grants are given only to the | 


right persons, Young workers, 
witb six months training in Delhi, 
are posted to different districts — 
one in each distric t — and their 
only duty is to assess the impact 
of such programmes, report to 


the Government if wrong persons 


are being given subsidies and 
to gauge the public reaction to 
Government policies. These 
Rajiv boys are confident that 
bunglings and corruption have 
been considerably checked. The 
Planning Commission is reported 
to be impressed by the reports 
sent in by these youngmen. It is 
felt that the people (the unemp- 
loyed and the poor) bave been 
given a new hope by these wel- 
fare programmes since if they do 
not get the chance this year, 
there is always the next year, 


Chief Minister Shripati Misra 
is not afraid of any Opposition 
united front. He thinks that if 
the non-Congress vote is polaris- 
ed,-so will the Congress vote. 


In Bulandshahr, : BJP did not 


vote for the Lok Dal, its workers 
worked for Banarsidas, the 


Janata candidate. He does not, 


find any parallel between 1977 
and 1984 — ‘“‘that was the result 
of a specific situation, now the 
situation is totally different”, 


. the Chief Minister asserts. 


An important Congress-I 
leader thinks that the Muslims 
will make up their minds only 
after the final alliance of the 
Opposition takes shape. He also 
thinks that some steps would be 
initiated in the near future to 
Streamline the party and the 
Government organisations so 
that the Muslim voter is won 
over. He thinks that Indira 
Gandhi who has not given her 
personal attention to the Con- 
gress organisation so far, would 


- do it soon. He envisages changes 


“ 


in the organisation and the 
Government. 

It is learnt that the selection 
of the Congress-I candidates for 
Lok Sabha poll this timé would 
be strict. The opinion of all 
MLAs has been taken about 
their MPs and those selected 
would thus have to have the 
support of their MLAs, 


It is rather strange that but not 
many Congressmen talk about 
any ideology which could inspire 
people to vote for the Congress-I. 
They seem to consider ideology 
irrelevant in the election. Besides 
caste combinations, they talk 
about the “lathi”. in fact the 
mafia links with political parties 
are very close — almost all 
parties employ the lathi to win 
the election. Itisin this atmos- 
phere that some Congressmen 
feel that there is no democracy 
left in the country and perhaps 
it can be saved if the “‘presi- 
dential system” is introduced. 
They seem to entertain a naive 
illusion that the mafia’s role, 
money power, caste factors, the 
“tyranny” of the judiciary — 
all would vanish if dependence 
on direct vote is eliminated. 


The Congress-I] claims that 
out of 890 block pramukhs, it 
has bagged 607 of them (while 
Lok Dal has 100, mainly in the 
western districts; BJP 44; DSP 
24; Janata 34; CPI 11). But it 
is known that the loyalty of 
these pramukhs can be bought. 
It has therefore been suggested 
that the Zila Parishad presidents 
should be elected from among 
them immediately so that this 
base may be consolidated. 


The total picture in Uttar 
Pradesh is still one of confusion. 
It is generally conceded that the 
Congress-J — if it can maintain 
cease-fire among its different 
factions — is not likely to score 
Jess than its present strength of 
51 Lok Sabha members from 
UP if it can set up a proper 
election machinery and the 
State administration is effectively 
run, implementing the anti- 
poverty programmes, then there 
is every likelihood of improving 
its position. The Opposition, 
even if it unites can hardly hope 
to improve its position. O 

(April 14) 
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NEW IMPORT—EXPORT POLICY. 


‘Accent on Technology Upgradation 


GIRISH MISHRA 


OOKING at ‘the recently 

announced import-export 
policy for 1984-85 it is obvious 
that there is while the framework 
of policy remain unaltered, a 
number of changes of procedural 
and of a detailed nature have 
been introduced. 

At present the balance of pay- 
ments position is somewhat 
satisfactory because deficit in 
balance of trade has declined. 
The country has increased the 
production of crude and kept the 
import of crude within limits. 
Moreover, crude prices in inter- 
national market have remained 
stationary or marked only a very 
small percentage. As a result of 
import saving in the petroleum 
sector, imports of essential raw 
materials, machinery and equip- 
ment and technology are to meet 
the needs of other sectors of the 
economy. 

To finance the import bill will 
be difficult in the years to come. 
Firstly, the import bill is -expect- 
ed to increase. As estimates 
show, on the basis of proven 
reserves, growth in oil production 
is bound te slow down in the 
coming years. Secondly, as the 
rate of industrial growth -picks 
up, the demand for imports to 
meet needs of modernisation and 
technological upgradation and 
capital goods and components 
will increase. Thirdly, to take 
care of the price situation, the 
country -has to maintain ample 
stocks of foodgrains and edible 
oils. The slow growth in produc- 
tion of oilseeds has forced the 
Government to continue to import 
substantial quantities of edible 
oils. Fourthly, the prospects for 
concessional loans are becoming 
steadily bleaker. IDA-VITI will be 
much lower than IDA-VI as a 
` result of the policies of the 
Reagan Administration. There is 
no chance of any increase in 
Official Development Assistance. 
Moreover, as the situation in 
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OPEC nations stands at present, 
the chances of increasing inward 
remittances are also not bright. 
The country cannot go in for 
commercial loans on any signifi- 
cant scale because they carry high 
rates of interest and they are of 
short maturity. Lastly, the 
country has to generate sufficient 
foreign exchange resources to 
meet repayment of the IMF loan. 

Thus, the only course before 
the country is to increase its 
export earnings as much as pos- 
sible and to reduce import bill 
or at least the rate of its increase 
in the years to come through 


intelligent | import-substitution. 
This was emphasised by the 
Economic Advisory Council 


headed by Prof Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty, in its note to the 
Prime Minister. . 

Economic Survey 1983-84 has 
already warned: “India is likely 
to face a current account deficit 
for a long time to come and 
financing of this deficit through 
commercial.terms cannot be sus- 
tained for very long. Develop- 
ment projects ... do not yield 
commercial rates of return, and 
denial of access to concessional 
loans can only mean a lower rate 
of investment in the economy in 
the long run. Commercial borrow- 
ings and IMF financing used in 
the Sixth Plan have already added 
to the debt service profile and it 
would be unwise to stretch it 
much further.” 

While the efforts to increase 


- export earnings is going to be 


crucial, its success will depend on 
the external environment. Des- 
pite an upturn in the Western 
economies, there is no sign of 
any relaxation in protectionist 
measures, In this situation, incen- 
tives to further export promotion 
will not bring dividends. It is 
also to bè noted that export pro- 
motion and increasing export 
earnings cannot be expected in 
appreciable measure so long as 


structural changes are not intro- 
duced in the industria] sector to 


Teduce costs of production and 


improve quality so that our 
products can compete in inter- 
national markets. Our industria- 
lists have become addicted to 
protected market and captive 
buyers besides subsidies, con- 
cessions and bounties. 

There is urgent need to increase 
capacity utilisation in cement, 
fertilisers, steel, etc, and produce 
more oilseeds to cut down the 
import bill, In the long run, there 
is no alternative to import 
substitution. ; 

The new policy has to be 
judged in the context of problems 
and requirements outlined above. 
The six objectives mentioned at 
the very beginning of the policy 
Statement are laudable: “(i) to 
provide a further impetus to ex- 
port production and exports; 
(ii) to make all possible savings 
in imports; (iii) to strengthen and 
develop the production base 
through continued access to all 
necessary inputs including capital 
goods; (iv) to facilitate techno- 
logical upgradation and moderni- 
sation in production; (v) to assist 
the small-scale sector in export 
production; and (vi) to further 
simplify and streamline proce- 
dures.” 

There is need to study in depth 
whether export-import . policy 
over the years has made any sub- 
stantial progress towards achiev- 
ing the objectives’ — as also the 
cost to the exchequer. ` From 


-time to time committees and 


panels have gone into the pro- 
blems of export promotion but 
no comprehensive study of all 
aspects is available. A high- 
power panel - under the chairman- 
ship of Commerce Secretary Abid 
Hussain, which is looking into 
the problem of export promo- 
tion, is to report’ within six 
months. It has to be cautioned 

(Contd. on page -34) 





Ethnic identities and Integration | 


An Overview of Indian Experience 


S.P. PUNALEKAR 


ATION-BUILDING is a complex and challenging 

task. It demands an ideological framework as 
well as sustained organisational efforts to create and 
re-create supportive institutions. Ideology and 
- structures in one nation have to relate themselves to 
their counterparts in other nations in order to 
operate meaningfully in international context. This 
task implies real sense of partnership between the 
people and their leaders in the formulation of a 
perspective on nation-building. It also implies 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the people; 
their institutions, beliefs, customs, etc. 

In modern or modernising societies, conflicts of 
rights or interests are deemed to be negotiable 
through democratic means, that is, through represen- 
tative organs or institutions that are acceptable to 
the contending groups. The citizen is in the centre 
of the scene in such a nation-building process, and 
the central perspective is to develop and maintain a 
stronger and united nation; a geo-political region 
with common bonds of solidarity among its 
nationals.1 All independent nation-states including 
India cherish this goal. The Constitution, Parliament 
and other democratic instrumentalities are means to 
achieve that goal. 

The goal of creating a nation of secular and 
modern citizens has to contend with some major 
questions relating to the stability Of social struc- 
tures. One such question is national integration. 
For socio-economic development of any nation- 
state, national integration is. an essential prere- 
quisite. One cannot think of development without 
bringing about integration among its constituent 
_ units or groups or subgroups. As one scholar 
noted: E 

National integration is something more than political 
integration. Its essence is an agreement among the diffe- 
rent nationalities, minorities, and other groups constituting 
the political community which strikes an equilibrium 
between the ‘communal’ identity and the ‘national’ 
identity.? 

Some thinkers viewed developments in India from 
a pluralist perspective, and considered the question 
of integration from the Weberian standpoint.® Rajni 
Kothari wrote: l 

As we perceive it, it was the crystallisation of a dominant 

political centre in the midst of plural identities and seg- 

mental distances that had characterised Indian civilisation 
for centuries that the foundation of modern India took 


place. l ; 
He elaborates on the process through which the 


dominant political centre, encompassing segmental 


Dr Punalekar is Senior Fellow, Centre for Social 
Studies, Surat. 
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differentiations of all kinds was established. After 
Independence, this centre consolidated and closely 
identified itself with an enacted structure of institu- 
tions and the ideology inherent in this structure, 
and its Imaginative penetration at various levels and 
into different segments. These are the core processes 
through which the Indian political system has 
achieved its identity. In consolidation of identity 
and integration, the credit is given to the assertion 
of authority of dominant elite. They, that is, the 
dominant elite, sought to legitimize their role 
through seeking a consensus at various levels. 
They respected rival claims on the basis of electoral 
and competitive criteria and structured the diversity 
of Indian society into a network of linkages, Rajni 
Kothari emphasises. 

This view of the dominance of the elite and their 
mechanisms to integrate various segments of society 
in unified structure need critical review in the light 
of some major problems arising out of conflicts in- 
volving ethnic groups, caste groups, and religious 
minorities. In this brief paper, we shall take an 
overview of ethnic, caste, communal tensions. The 
attempt is exploratory and the purpose is to lay 
bare some critical aspects, and not to providea 


' detailed treatment on each them. Such a detailed 


exposition is available elsewhere.® 


THERE ARE several tribal communities in India. 
They constitute an important segment of Indian 
society. It is difficult to define tribes except to say 
that they live prodominantly in the hills and forests. 
Historical evidence suggests that some present-day 
caste groups were some centuries ago the primitive 
aboriginals.6 The tribals came into contact with 
modern, secular forces more intensely during British 
rule. These contacts were not always peaceful or 
harmonious, There are instances of tribal revolts and 
uprisings in the past over issues of land alienation, 
forest rights, etc.? In the North-Eastern region, a 
large number of tribals accepted Christianity. In 
other parts, because of social reformers including 
Gandhian workers, the tribals came under the 
influence of Hinduism. The situation is critical in 
the entire North-Eastern region, including Manipur 
and Nagaland. Tribal versus non-tribal, language, 
caste and communal relations, etc, are questions 
that have bedevilled the relations among the various 
sections of the people. 

In Nagaland, armed insurgency has been continu- 
ing for a long time. This is followed by Mizoram 
where also armed insurgency has been continuing. 
Manipur and Meghalaya are no longer tranquil 
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States. In Tripura also, similar unrest arose. But 
trouble was averted and political unity of the two 
ethnic groups preserved. Amity was reportedly 
restored under the leadership of the Left Front in 
Tripura.8 The Tripura Government took the initia- 
tive to get the Autonomous District Council legis: 
lation passed. However, this legislation requires 
amendment of the Constitution to put the Tripura 
Autonomous Council under the Sixth Schedule. The 
Left Front Government put forward this demand 
repeatedly, but it was rejected by the Janata Gov- 
ernment and continues to be rejected by the present 
Congress(I) Government. It is felt that such an 
amendment in the Constitution would help lessen 
tensions. In these areas, the literate and politically 
conscious tribals acutely aspire for fuller participa- 
tion in the polity and economy of the region. 
Granting of such autonomy through appropriate 
democratic bodies would go some way in streng- 
thening the bonds between the States and the 
Centre. 

The Assam question has thrown up new challenges 
in the matter of nation-building. The Assam agita- 
tion spearheaded by students and urban middle 
classes revolves round the issues of ‘foreigners’, that 
is, immigrants. They resent the role of ‘outsiders’ in 
a dominant position in Assam polity and economy. 
The issues involved are not simple. Assam, along 


with other States of India adjoining former West | 


and East Pakistan, has inherited the burdens of 
partition of India. Millions of refugees have come 
from these regions and have settled in the adjoining 
States of India. Their rehabilitation and settlement 
is the common responsibility of the Indian people. 
Influx of refugees is not confined only to Assam.? 
All the same, the feelings and sentiments of the 
agitators in Assam should be understood in the 
overall context of the history of that region and the 
series of unfavourable experiences through which 
they have passed. l 

Their slogan ‘sons of the soil’ should be examined 
in the above context. In Assam, there are the 
Assamese-speaking people, the Ahoms, the plains 
tribals, the Bengalees, the Nepalis and people from 
other Indian States who have settled in Assam for 
decades (even before Independence). Among the 
non-Assamese settlers or the East-Pakistan/Bangla- 
desh refugees themselves, there are Hindus and 
Muslims. The democratic rights of all these sections 
of'the people should be protected. At the same time, 
the legitimate aspirations of the Assamese-speaking 
peopie need to be fully satisfied. How this is to be 
achieved is the question. 

The Assamese-speaking people’s feeling of neglect 
and discrimination is legitimate. “Both the earlier 
British rulers and the post-Independence regimes 
have kept Assam socially, economically, politically, 
and culturally undeveloped. While the British- 
Indian provinces and Indian states were integrated 
and subsequently reorganised to form linguistic 
States everywhere else, Assam continued to be a 
multi-lingual State. Assamese-speaking people, 
therefore, did not have even that much of develop- 
ment as the other linguistic cultural groups in 
India”! Assam was kept under the domination of 
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the British planters and later by Indian bureaucrats 
‘drawn from the other States’. The people in Assam 
began to develop a feeling that their distinct identity 
was being suppressed. i 2 

Unfortunately, this feeling is sometimes directed 
against the people who are not primarily responsible 
for the present state of economic affairs in that 
State. Uneven development and imbalances in the 
socio-cultural spheres are not the handiwork of the’ 
so-called foreigners’ settled in Assam. It is the 
result of longstanding socio-historical factors includ- 
ing lack of vision on the part of the leadership. The 
elected leaders were not sufficiently responsive to 
the creative urges of the loca] Assamese people. They 
ignored and undermined local initiative and did not 
build effective bridges of understanding between the 
locals and the outsiders. Blame for the present 
impasse has in part to be shared by the dominant 
‘outsiders’ also. Some among them failed to identify 
themselves with the local people and their legitimate 
issues and grievances in the early phase of’ their 
settlement. They lived in enclave-like environment, 
without mixing or merging with the local socio- 
cultural milieu. If the Assamese-speaking people 
are called ‘parochial’ or ‘short-sighted’, the. ‘out- 
siders’ were not less parochial or short-sighted. The 
latter neglected their social responsibility. 

The agitation is still going on, and there are 
different assessments about the nature of this agita- 
tion and the direction it may take.44 One, however, 
cannot ignore the fact that sometimes the agitation 
takes undesirable turns. The chauvinists had the 
upper hand on certain ogcasions. Passions were 
whipped up against those not Assamese-speaking 
people who have for historical reasons settled in 
Assam. This led to angry reactions from all over the 
country, and the agitationists seemed to lose the 
support of those who had earlier been sympathetic 
to the movement. Fortunately, there is rethinking 
among leaders of the movement. Also they are 
formulating and reformulating their perspective on ` 
struggle and strategies. What will be the ultimate 
outcome of this movement? This is a difficult 
question to answer. However, it is a welcome sign 
that the AASU and other allied organisations are 
planning to take their cause to the electorate and 
contest elections.?2 


THERE ARE more than 3,000 major caste groups 
in India, spread out in all parts of the country. 
Though analytically the four-fold varna scheme may 
help scholars to arrive at some generalisations about 
Indian social reality, local or regional variations are 
too important to ignore. There does not exist an 
acceptable all-India caste-ranking, and there cannot 
be one, Each caste group and its members function- 
ed in the local or regional milieu. At the same 
time, the caste groups were constantly influenced by 
wider socio-economic and political forces. Asa 
result, somé low castes in a traditional hierarchy 
were able to rise above their lowly status.3 This 
happened due to modern education, urban exposure, 
political powers and some material benefits. Jatavas 
of Agra, Mahars of Maharashtra, Nadars of 
Tamilnadu and Ezhavas of Kerala can be cited as 


examples of such socially upward mobile groups in 
recent history. Urbanisation, open competition, 
policy of protective discrimination, as well as social 
movements contributed immensely to this process 
of social mobility among some lower caste groups. 

However, traditional attitudes and beliefs die 
hard. And group identity on caste basis reasserts 
itself, when the opportunity structure is theoretically 
open to all but in practice is restrictive due to extra- 
neous economic circumstances. Particularly since 
the late 1960s, there is aseries of setbacks in India’s 
onward economic progress. Rate of industrial 
growth is not picking up as envisaged. Sickness 
among the small as well as some large (traditional) 
industries is assuming serious proportions. Unem- 
ployment is also rising faster. The unemployed are 
crowding in the unorganised sectors where wages 
are pitifully low. In agriculture also, there is no 
major institutional breakthrough to contain polari- 
sation of agrarian classes. The number of landless 
labourers is increasing while opportunities for their 
absorption in productive sectors of economy are not 
opening up as fast. 

In such circumstances, the sections of middle 
class composed of the upper and middle castes have 
come to harbour the feeling that policy of reser- 
vation and facilities extended to the traditional 
lower castes is directly responsible for denial of 
opportunities to them. They relate their economic 
- hardships to the state’s protective policy of safe- 
guarding the interests of the weaker sections. This 
class has mobilised castebased support to demand 
removal of ‘concessions and facilities’ to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes.4 This caste unrest has emerged 
at a time when the national economy is passing 
through a critical period in its history. Caste anta- 
gonism or caste violence needs to be understood in 
this background of fierce competition for restricted 
opportunities affecting both the middle and lower 
classes in urban and rural areas. 

Caste violence in Marathwada revealed under- 
lying social and economic tensions. Growing 
disparities created fertile ground for animosity 
among groups. At the root were ‘class’ factors and 
not ‘caste’ factors. A few Maratha rich farmers 
dominated the agrarian scene. They wielded social, 
economic and political power. A large majority of 
Maratha peasantry was passing through economic 
crisis (drought, famine, etc.). They were less educat- 
ed also. Some members of lowly Mahar caste — 
Scheduled Caste — were able to escape the brunt by 
reasons of education, migration and urban employ- 
ment. They became socially and politically cons- 
cious due to the efforts of Dr Ambedkar and Dalit 
organisations, and were able to assert themselves. 

Pro-poor measures during Emergency (1975-77) 
benefited, to some extent, the members of this caste 
group. Schemes like Employment Guarantee Scheme 
provided employment to poor labourers with a little 
higher wages than the prevailing agricultural wage 
rates, That reduced their dependence on the rich 
farmers. The latter faced some labour shortage due 
to these schemes. Then there were instances of 
taking away surplus land from the rich and distri- 


buting it among the poor. In some places, the 
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houses of money-lenders were raided and they were 
forced to return the mortgaged goods to the poor 
farmers. Members of Scheduled Castes were consi- 
dered’ preferentially for posts of Talathis, Gram 
Sevaks and Police Patils. These positions carried 
power and authority. Such positions were held so 
far by middle and upper caste members and they 
generally served the interests of the upper classes. 
These developments were posing a threat to the 
established leadership of the better-off families. All 
these underlying factors were responsible, singly or 
severally, for the caste violence in the villages of 
Marathwada in July 1978. 

The Mahars and their property were singled out 
for attack because it is they who had moved out of 
the oppressive orbit of rural economic and political 
network. External opportunities and linkages had 
helped them improve their status a bit, and to 
challenge the supremacy of the traditional dominant 
Classes. The result of this violence was clear enough. 
The rural poor were divided into two groups: 
Mahars and the non-Mahars. The non-Mahars 
included Marathas, Brahmins, Dhangars, Salis, 
Kaikadis and also the untouchables like Mangs, 
Dhors and Chambhars. Most of them were land- 
less or poor peasants or ‘Dalits’ to use the term 
with its broadest connotation. But they fought 
against their own section of Dalits, that is, the 
Mahars. Thus, the poor got divided among them- 
selves. The rich and powerful class stood to gain 
directly or indirectly, as the opposition forces were 
now divided. In order to rule, division of the ruled 
is an ideal setting. Caste violence in Marathwada 
spearheaded this division among the poorer sections 
of the peasantry. 

Caste riotsin Agra and Pantnagar (UP), Villu- 
puram (Tamilnadu), Kanjhewal (Delhi), Ahmeda- 
bad, Kbeda, Baroda (Gujarat)!® also reveal that the 
underlying forces are complex and relate to conflicts 
among political or economic interest groups. 
Immediate cause (or first cause) may be a religious 
procession by neo-Buddhists, renaming of the 
University, claiming water from the villages com- 
mon well, arrest of the Savarna leader under C.P.R. 
Act, etc. But then what can explain so many caste 
Hindus indulging in mindless destruction of Dalit 
property? Why do they destroy their standing crops, 
burn their huts, sewing machines, bicycles, school 
text-books and photos/portraits of their leaders? 
Why do they participate in social boycott of the 
households? In order to answer these questions we 
have to study in depth the past and present rela- 
tions between these communities in the background 
of their past and present socio-economic status. 
Also, we must closely examine the social back- 
ground of the leaders who spearhead caste violence 
or provide material support to those indulging in 
such. violent acts. Further, we must study the ideo- 
logical framework and idiom used by them to unite 
members of different caste groups. There are no all- 
India studies available explaining these facets. 

Despite these gaps, the studies on caste violence 
involving Dalits and non-Dalits (Savarnas) have 
indicated some common features: (i) Economic or 
material interests constitute one of the major 
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sources of the conflict between the two groups. 
These interests may relate to land ownership, 
acquisition of positions of authority of power; 
status/social mobility in secular spheres such as 
education, occupation, etc. (ii) The lower strata 
remain substantially divided on caste lines. They 
rise against one another harming their own secular 
interests which can be attained only though their 
unity and solidarity. (iii) Role of the press, politi- 
cal parties, police and other dominant institutions 
have remained in some places either passive or 
partisan. In some instances, there is open alliance 
with the caste Hindus. All this has helped to deepen 
the suspicion among the lower castes that they are 
alone and unprotected even among the secular 
sections of society. This has pushed them nearer 
their own sectarian caste leadership and their pro- 
paganda that upper castes or caste Hindus in general 
are their real opponents. Their demands such as 
separate colonies for the Dalits, a separate Dalitis- 
tan, provision of arms to the Dalits, etc., are borne 
out of casteist behaviour and action on the part of 
some middle class caste Hindus as also the Dalit 
elites. Where will this situation lead to? It is 
difficult to say. 


AMONG the religious minorities, we can include 
Muslims, Christians, Parsis, Jains, etc. Of them, 
barring Muslims, these communities seem to have 
no major problems of adjustment or assimilation 
with the mainstream groups. But it has also to be 
recognised that all these ‘tension-free’ communities, 
though beloging to minority section, are relatively 
advanced in social and economic spheres compared 
to Muslims and even the general population. Parsis, 
Christians and Jains are better educated. They are 
unbanised and occupationally in the middle and 
upper rungs of Indian society. Jains and Parsis have 
fair representation in trade, commerce and industry. 
The Christians, due to their early exposure to 
westernisation/modernisation, have largely over- 
come the obstacles in the way of improvement of 
their economic profile (although this cannot be 
definitely said about the latter-day converts or con- 
verts from the lowly castes, especially the untouch- 
ables). But by and large in the post-Independence 
era, the major conflicts and tensions have emerged 
between the two religious communities: Hindus and 
Muslims. Oftentimes, this conflict has erupted into 
full-scale violence with loss of lives and property of 
both communities. Different commissions and com- 
mittees have gone into the reasons of these riots. 
Their findings and suggestions are known. 
‘However, in analysing Hindu-Muslim relations 
in contemporary India, certain basic facts need to 
be kept in view. Firstly, about the historical context 
of the relationship between these two groups. 
Muslims were rulers in India prior to the arrival of 
the British. As rulers, some sections of that com- 
munity enjoyed power and privilege in urban and 
rural areas. Secondly, this rule was longer, spanning 
effectively a period of 600-700 years. In the course 
of this long period, Muslims had developed elabo- 
rate cultural and social institutions, giving them a 
sense of solidarity.” During the later part of 
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British rule, all sections of Muslim society were not 
fully assimilated ‘into the nationalist movement.’8 
The literate and landed class among the Muslims 
toed the separatist line. And lastly, partition of 
India saw the division of the country on communal 
lines. The historical weight of these circumstances 
cannot be glossed over. The forces to countervail 
these tendencies were too weak. 

Muslim society in India is socially and econo- 
mically stratified, There are different sub-groups 
among them, parallel to the caste groups among 
Hindus. The majority of them are poor and illite- 
rate. Their representation in Government services is 
marginal. Many of them live in hutments or 
squatter-colonies in towns or cities. These facts 
reveal to us that like Hindus, the Muslims are not a 
homogeneous community in terms of economic 
status. It is also said that the Muslims do not have 
a sizeable enlightened middle class as is the case 
among the Hindus. The reason is that a majority of 
the better-off educated Muslims left India to settle 
down in Pakistan.at the time of partition. 

Hindu-Muslim antagonism should be understood 
in the context of the above facts. Poverty, illiteracy 
and neglect provide fertile soil for persistence of 
religious faith including superstitions and funda- 
mentalism. That is true among Hindus as also any 
other faith. Besides, the hold of the religious 
preachers gets stronger in such circumstances, lead- _ 
ing to intolerance, irrational fear and animosity. 
If one observes the goings-on in some sub-religious 
groups among the Muslims, this becomes clear. The 
educated Muslim youth are fighting the oppressive 
and undemocratic rule of their religious heads. 
Thus, some reform movement has begun to take 
place among Muslims since the late sixties. Progres- 
sive elements among non-Muslims are supporting 
these demands. These are welcome signs. 

Among the Hindus, there is rational, progressive 
section which demands secularisation and demo- 
cratisation of all institutions: social, political and 
economic. Also, there is among the Hindus a section 
which is ‘fundamentalist’ to the core. They do not 


‘see eye to eye with the obvious historical reality 


that Muslims are as much part of the Indian nation 
as the Hindus are. Muslims are equal citizens, no 
more or no less than Hindus. Hindu fundamentalists 
exclude Muslims and Christians in their definition 
of Hindus but include Sikhs and Jains. They persis- 
tently refer to past historical glory (minus untoucha- 
bility, sati system, child marriage or ban on widow 
remarriage) to unite Hindus. They propagate that: 
the Muslims are expanding, concentrating and 
reorganising themselves in certain parts of India 
(Purnea in Bihar, Malda and Murshidabad in West 
Bengal, and some districts in Assam). They say 
that these areas have become “Muslim dominated 
and if these places secede from India in the near 
future, no one should be surprised” 29 

They consider the fight between Hindus and Sikhs 
in Punjab as “meaningless as there should be no 
difference between the two communities’. Yet why 
do the two communities (Hindus and Sikhs) which 
for decades lived together in peace and harmony are 
now looking suspiciously at each another? Why 


have feelings of security and safety given place to 
Insecurity and fear? Attempt is now being made to 
systematically examine the underlying social, econo- 
mic and political forces giving rise to such turbulent 
events in Punjab.20 Mere appeal to unity on reli- 
gious basis does not create sense of unity or com- 
munity. Durability of such emotive unity is extre- 
mely short-livec and unproductive when the nation 
comprises several religious, linguistic and ethnic 
groups. Overall development of the nation suffers in 
this process. 

Religious revivalism has to be seen in the context 
of present-day economy and polity. Aggarwal’s 
study of the Islamic revivalism among the Meos 
suggests that “a democratic political system is, at 
least initially, ‘hardening the lines which divide 
religious and ethnic groups”. His observations are 
percetive: 

. revival of religion in Independent India is not simply 
search after some amorphous, ‘primordial identity’, as has 
been suggested by Gertz and shils but a pragmatic adapta- 
tion to a social setting where religion, caste and linguistic 


barriers are still strong, and the secular menng pot has not 
yet begun to boil’’.?4 


Aggarwal has noted that religious revivalism has 
also generated greater desire for modernisation. 
Communal violence is not ‘communal’ in the sense 
that any bias against any religious community is the 
principal reason. There are social, economic and 
political factors responsible. [n violence at Bhiwandi, 
Moradabad, Meerut, Baroda, etc., such factors 
were operative. Writing on Bardda riots (1981) one 
perceptive analyst noted that “‘all this (that is, loss 
of property and lives during the Baroda riots) was a 
result of neither communal politics nor of any 
communal conflict but of political corruption, pure 
and simple. Extending political patronage to anti- 
social elements and accepting a share in the spoils 
was at the root of the trouble, in addition to the 
factional fight within the ruling party’.#* Another 
Study has also brought out evidence on similar 
lines.*8 

Such evidence suggests that we have to re-examine 
the concept of communalism in the changing socio- 
economic and political context.24 As in caste violence 
in communal violence also, the apparent reasons are 
not the real reasons. It isnot enough to merely 
identify the caste, religion or language of the parti- 
cipants in the conflict situation. Knowledge of the 
underlying forces is essential to objectively assess 
the sitution; and to find out why such events occur. 
Such efforts may help us in building a proper 
perspective towards issues of caste, religion, language 
or region. ; 


NATIONAL integration isan ongoing dynamic 
process. It is difficult’ to conceive of a perfectly 
integrated nation. As society advances, there are 
imbalances or uneven social and economic develop- 
ment among different ethnic, religious or linguistic 
groups. Sometimes these imbalances assume critical] 
proportions leading to disaffection and disunity. The 
deprived groups demand autonomy. They demand 
more economic and political powers in the adminis- 
tration of their regions. What is happening in Assam 
_ and North-Eastern region lay bare these tefidencies. 
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An approriate solution is to restore this lopsidedness 
and reduce disparities between the regions, and 
between the social groups in such regions. 

In post-Independence India, broadly two policy 
measures are employed as correctives. Firstly, the 
backward States are given some preference and 
priority. They are given more aid and incentives. 
Large industrial projects are located in backward 
regions. Since these are capital-intensive projects, 
their direct employment potential is very low. 
Despite conscious policy interventions, some States 
like Punjab, Maharashtra and Gujarat have 
remained far ahead of UP, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan. The former are far more advanced than 
the latter in terms of State domestic product, per 
capita income, urbanisation and literacy. This une- 
venness must be rectified to restore parity at higher 
levels. The second policy measure relates to protec- 
tive discrimination and special assistance to deprived 
groups in the spheres of education, employment and 
political representation. This has yielded positive 
results. But the scope and impact of these measures 
is limited. And in times of generalised economic 
crisis (industrial stagnation, unemployment, etc.), 
State protection to some groups had led to division 
among the lower and middle classes on caste lines. 
Oftentimes this has surfaced as open conflict and 
violence. 

Objectives of integration of nationalities or 
minorities can be served by even and balanced socio- 
economic development ofall regions and all social 
groups; democratisation of all institutions: public 
debate and discussion on all issues concerning law. 
religion, culture of the majority and minorities: and 
conscious effort to cultivate empathy, tolerance and 
understanding among different groups. Lastly, 
issues of national integration must be seen in the 
context of international integration. Happiness and 
well-being of people living in the Third World 
depends upon the policies and actions of the 
developed world comprising industrialised nations. 
Issues of hunger, malnutrition, illiteracy and 
unemployment are global issues. They demand 
more comprehensive perspective and united action 
to tackle them. Interna] divisions and divisiveness 
on the basis of caste, ethnicity, language, religion, 
etc, deflect our attention from these basic issues. 
For effective action on that front, national integra- 
tion is a necessary and desirable condition. Integra- 
ted nations can hope to build better international 
cpmmunity, and contribute toa better future for 


. posterity. C] 
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` THE WORKING GROUP 





In December 1982, the Government of India set up a Working Group to examine and recom- 
mend measures to deal with the entire question of software in view of massive expansion plan of 
television in this country. The Working Group~was presided over by Dr P:C. Joshi, Director, 
Institute of Economic Growth. Last week, it submitted its report to the Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting. The Report is a document of major significance, having made an exhaustive 
study of the actual state of things in Doordarshan and providing an entire perspective of television 
in this country. 

This is a Report which should be discussed widely all over the country as it will certainly help 
to orientate both the public and the Government on the running and programming of the most 
powerful medium of communication today. Unfortunately, the Government, tied down by red 
tape, has not yet decided to release to the public, with the result that only bits and pieces of this 
important document have come out in the press. „The Report itself is in three volumes: Volume I 
contains the main report. Volume II contains the summary of the. Report; and Volume HI 
contains the Annexures and Appendices. 

Mainstream strongly feels that the entire Report should be made public for nationwide dis- 
cussion, and would have done so on its own had space in this small journal permitted it to do so. 
However, it has decided to publish the entire Volume II of the Report which contains the summary 
of observations and recommendations. Part I of Volume II of the Report was published in 
Mainstream Just week (April 14, 1984). Part II begins below and will be continued next week, 





followed by Part III of the Report. | —Editor 
‘PART IL 
BUILDING THE INDIA OF OUR DREAMS sis: 
CHAPTER V 


INFORMATION . 


i is a pity that the news values of a television sys- 
tem which is not only publicly funded but is also 
directly run by the Government, on the ground that 
this is mecessdry to make television. serve the pur- 
pose of development in the direction of socialism, 
should show so little orientation towards the com- 
mon people in its news and current affairs program- 
mes. Doordarshan news needs to be gathered and 
presented from perspectives not only of the Govern- 
ment, the ruling party and the urban well-to-do, 
but also of: the many other economic, social, 
cultural and political groups who constitute the 
nation. 

2. At present most viewers of Doordarshan live 
well above the poverty line, and Doordarshan 
through its VIP-oriented news programmes and 
_ trivial entertainment promotes complacency, and a 
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drugged indifference to issuesof social transfor- 
mation, rather than any self-questioning of its life- 
style on the.part of its middle and upper class 
viewers. Even within the narrow value framework 
of its present news presentation, Doordarshan 
hardly does a professional job. 

3. Three conditions must be met if Door- 
darshan’s programmes of news and current affairs 
are to attract and hold the active interest of viewers. 
They are (i) team work between members of a pro- 
fessionally competent news crew; (ii) adequate 
resources of personnel, equipment and transport and 
operational flexibility in deploying them; and (iii) a 
higher quality of management which understands 
the above two requirements and adheres to a news 
and current affairs policy appropriate to a large 


country, democratic and developing and with a wide ° 


diversity of language and life patterns. 


4. To ensure team work, it is necessary to re- 
place the present system of drawing on officers on 
deputation from the Central Information Service, 
to work alongside departmentally recruited news 
producers, by a cadre of TV journalists. This cadre 
should comprise all functionaries now designated as 
News Editors/Assistant News Editors, Correspon- 
dents, Reporters, and the Chief Producers and Pro- 
ducers of News. 


5. To promote professionalism it is necessary to 
ensure that recruitment to the proposed cadre of TV 
journalists is entirely on merit. Recruitment should 
not be departmental but through the Union Public 
Service Commission or by the Staff Selection Com- 
mission depending on the level of a professional or 
technical post. If in some cases recruitment needs 
to be made faster than is possible through the 
normal agencies, the selection should be made by a 
committee which hasa majority of outside experts. 
And such selection should be subject to ratification 
by UPSC or SSC. 


6. There must be professional direction of TV 
news and current affairs programmes at each 
Kendra if they are to bear the stamp of professional- 
ism. And each news unit should be self-contained 
in terms of personnel, equipment and other 
facilities. 


7. Inthe Directorate-General, news and current 
affairs operations should be the responsibility of a 
person who reports directly to the Director-General. 
The National programme bulletins should be the 
responsibility of that person, aided by a special unit, 
and he should be able to draw on the resources of 
the news units of all the Kendras, 


8. As in the case of all top positions in Door- 
darshan, the head of the news wing in the Director- 
ate-General should be drawn from the best profes- 
sional talent available in the country, ona contract 
basis and on terms that will attract such talent. The 
selection should not be confined either to the 
Central Information Service or the present News 
Producet cadre of Doordarshan. The person selected 
should be capable of heading and providing pro- 
fessional direction to the new cadre of TV journal- 
ists that we have proposed. 


9, Another area where team work and profes- 
sionalism are inadequate is the presentation of the 
news. The news reader, he or she, is uninvolved in 
the making of the news programme, and the non- 
involvement shows. The scantiness of visual cover- 
age of the narrated events makes the camera focus 
relentlessly on the newsreader. This underlines the 
need for the news reader to be attired soberly as a 
professional person rather than garishly, 


10. Doordarshan is yet to experiment with TV 
journalists as newscasters, and news readers as 
reporters and interviewers. We recommend that 
the experimentation be undertaken. This implies 
that Doordarshan cannot rely, as it now largely 
does, on news readers who are engaged as casual 
‘ artists and who drop into the newsroom in the 
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evening for a quick look at the script and rehearsal 
of the words, before going to the studio via the 
make-up room. Those among the proposed cadre 
of TV journalists who are suitable by camera per- 
sonality and radiogenic voice should be encouraged 
and trained to become newscasters. This will invest 
the presentation of news with the professionalism 
and air of seriousness which are now largely 
lacking. 


11. Not all of Doordarshan’s visual news gather- 
ing need be in-house. There should be a large and 
far-flung network of stringers who work for Door- 
darshan on a part-time basis. Most of the seventy- 
odd stringers that are on Doordarshan’s panel are 
located in the cities where Doordarshan Kendras are 
situated. Stringers should be utilised to secure 
coverage from far corners of the country, and 
interior areas remote from State capitals, where the 
stationing of full-time correspondents would be 
uneconomic. ` The scale of payment now made by 
Doordarshan to its stringers, who have to use their 
own equipment and material, is miserly. The fault 
is not Doordarshan’s but of our penny-wise adminis- 
trative system in which professionals in an organis- 
ation like Doordarshan must first convince the 
general administrators ‘dealing with’ the organis- 
ation, and then the officials of the Finance Ministry. 
The Jatter try in all sincerity to minimise the annual 
increase in rates which is necessary to attract talent. 
Such exercise in economy which results in discour- 
aging talent is resented when one witnesses waste- 
ful, non-developmental expenditure on a big scale 
going unnoticed and uncorrected. 


12. Doordarshan should indeed look beyond its 
own news teams and stringers if it is to provide 
adequate visual coverage of significant events and 
processes in a country as large as ours. There is no 
reason why television news gathering should not be 
undertaken by agencies other than Doordarshan. 
The supplementation of Doordarshan’s own cover- 
age by a non-official agency will contribute not only 
to the much-needed increase in the quantum of 
visual coverage but also to the equally needed 
widening of the range of subject matter and heigh- 
tening of the credibility of Doordarshan’s news. In 
this context we have noted that the Press Trust of 
India, the country’s premier news agency, has 
placed before the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting a proposal to undertake audio-visual 
coverage for Doordarshan. We welcome PTI’s 
proposal in principle. We recommend that it be 
given urgent and earnest consideration in the 
interest of widening the range, and improving 
the affairs which constitutes a vital part of its 
software. 


13. The broadcast of national news bulletins 
from a single centre in a large and linguistically 
diverse country like India bristles with difficulties 
even in the case of radio and much more so in 
television. It was observed by some members of 
the Working Group on visits to community TV 
villages around Hyderabad that most of the 
audience melted away on the commencement of 
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the national news bulletin in Hindi because they 
could not follow it. 


14. A suggestion was made by the Directors of 
Doordarshan Kendras at a conference in Delhi in 
May 1983 that stations should have the option to 
relay the national news bulletin either in Hindi or 
English, and not be compelled to carry both. We 
endorse this recommendation. The telecast of one 
national bulletin either in English or Hindi in 
addition to a news bulletin mainly of local and 
regional interest but also including the highlights 
of national and world news, in the local language, 
should be adequate. 


15. We have recommended in an earlier chapter 
that none of the transmitters of Doordarshan 
should be for relay only, and that each of them 
shold be a Kendra with programme making capa- 
city ‘at least on a modest scale. This: should 
include the capacity to put out a local news tele- 
cast covering local and regional news mainly of 
development interest, as well as the highlights of 
national and world news. 


16. Even if much larger financial resources are 
made available to Doordarshan for its news wing, 
little difference will be made to the quality of the 
news and current affairs. programme unless there 
is a new type of relationship between the I&B 
Ministry and Doordarshan, with appreciation of the 
urgent need of functional autonomy for Door- 
darshan on the part of Shastri Bhavan and of 
social accountability on the part of officials and 
functionaries of Doordarshan. While the former 
have to show greater respect for professional ethics 
and quality of presentation of news and current 
affairs, the latter have to show much greater aware- 
ness of social objectives, developmental processes 
and national challenges. 


17.' An important reason why Doordarshan has 
not been able to build up a cadre of TV journalists 
or introduce long and attractive enough pay scales 
for technical personnel such as cameramen, and 
has not been able to secure the delegation of 
powers necessary for functional autonomy, is that 
all these depend on the understanding of Door- 
darshan’s needs by those who run it from the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. The 
I&B Ministry is structured on conventional lines 
with officers ‘dealing with’ attached offices such as 
Doordarshan. The senior officers of the Ministry 
are drawn mostly from the Indian Administrative 
Service and allied services. They keep moving 
from,one Central Ministry to another, or between 
the Centre and the States and public undertakings. 
The year 1983 saw the exit of all three of I&B 
Ministry’s senior officers dealing with Doordarshan 
before completing even two years in the Ministry: 
the Secretary, who came from Chairmanship of the 
Madhya Pradesh State Electricity Board and left 
to become Secretary of the Coal Department; Joint 
Secretary (Broadcasting), who was earlier Com- 
missioner of a Division in Maharashtra and 
returned to that State as Managing Director of the 
State Finance Corporation; and Deputy Secretary 
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(TV), who also came from district administration 
and left for a training course abroad. It is hardly 
to be expected that the problems of Doordarshan 
including that of its news wing can be appreciated 
and resolved by such birds of passage. 


18. We endorse the recommendation of the 
second Press Commission that the Ministry of I&B 
should be restructured on the lines of the Railway 
Board, with an Information Board comprising . pro- 
fessional heads of media units, including Door- 
darshan, to tender policy advice to. the Minister 
and with the secretariat of the Ministry only to 
financial and administrative matters. 


19. We are the world’s largest democracy, but 
also one of the youngest. A firm line has yet to 
emerge between the ruling party and the Goyern- 
ment, between the party interest and the public or 
national interest. As the result of an electoral 
system which often awards a large majority of seats 
in Parliament to the winner, out of all proportion 
to its share of the popular vote, the political party 
for the time being in power, tends to see itself as 
representing the ‘nation’, there is scope in this 
situation for publicity of the ruling party to get 
equated with national publicity. The complaints 
voiced and rebutted on the floor of Parliament 
regarding misuse of the official media for image- 
building are usually on party lines. The public is 
inclined to suspect exaggeration in the complaints, 
and a covering up of facts in the denial. Indepen- 
dently gathered evidence is not available. 


20. Against this background we considered a 
suggestion for the establishment of some kind of an 
Ombudsman for Doordarshan. It was put to us 
that an institutional safeguard against misuse of the 
government-owned media is necessary, on the lines 
of the Press Council, which considers and pronoun- 
ces on complaints by or against newspapers vis-a-vis 
the public as well as the Government. 


21. Considering that the news and current affairs 
programmes of Doordarshan are a vital part of its 
software, we are of the view that it is desirable and 
necessary to have some kind of an Ombudsman for 
the dual function of preventing or minimising bias 
in Doordarshan programmes, and of protecting 
Doordarshan’s news personnel from unfair criticism. 
It is useful to supplement the ultimate accountabi- 
lity to Parliament in respect of Doordarshan, and 
indeed to make that accountability more meaningful, 
by establishing an Ombudsman equipped to pro- 
nounce impartially on complaints of bias regarding 
specific programmes, which Parliament cannot 
obviously have the time to examine. In the Chapter 
on Structural Reform we recommend the establish- 
ment of a National Doordarshan Council to review 
and guide the performance of Doordarshan and to 
tender advice to the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting. This Council will be eminently suited 
to examine complaints of inaccuracy or bias in the 
reporting of news or in the discussion of current 
affairs. The role of an Ombudsman will thus be one 
of the major functions of the proposed National 
Council. 


CHAPTER VI 
EDUCATING THE INDIAN MASSES: RESETTING THE PRIORITIES 


~~ 


Hst shows that no country, whatever be its 

state of technological development 
contemporary world, is too ill-equipped to wipe out 
illiteracy if it is determined to wage a war against 
it. The availability of new communication techno- 
logy may enormously facilitate the fight against 
illiteracy. But the decisive factor in the fight is not 
technology but human agents having a strong will 
to pursue the objective of eradicating illiteracy. 

2. India after its independence has achieved 
notable successes in physical engineering but not in 
social engineering, as demonstrated by the stubborn 
persistence of the colossal problem of illiteracy. 
- Friends of India and perceptive analysts of the 
Indian problem often wonder why India has failed 
to utilise its vast educated manpower, specially its 
unemployed educated youth, for the anti-illiteracy 
drive in the urban and rural areas. 

3. Participation of Doordarshan in the battle 
against illiteracy and for educational development 
on a national scale has hardly begun, though laud- 
able experiments were made on a pilot basis in the 
past. Watching the Chinese TV programmes, during 
a short visit to China, one member of the Working 
Group noted the continuous refrain on the Chinese 
TV on the importance of literacy and education, 
and onthe antti-illiteracy campaigns. No wonder 
China has achieved 70 per cent literacy. Many of 
us in the Working Group who have been regularly 
watching TV programmes for almost a year after 
the Group was formed have noted the almost total 
black-out from Doordarshan of the anti-illiteracy 
question. 

4, The media can contribute to the anti-illiteracy 
drive (i) by neutralising the resistance of the tradi- 
tional intelligentsia to mass literacy and education; 
(ii) by winning over and mobilising the patriotic 
and idealistic elements among them as leaders of 
the literacy and educational campaigns; (ili) by 
neutralising the apathy and passivity of the masses 
to the question of their literacy and education and 
making them aware of its importance in fighting 
the forces which keep them oppressed and poor; 
and (iv) by consolidating the active and sensitive 
elements among the masses as leading forces for 
rousing the others from their apathy. 

5. The Working Group proposes that strategies 
and campaigns based on the experience of pilot 
projects relating to the utilisation of media in 
general and television in particular for literacy and 
education should be given the highest priority 
during the Seventh Plan. The most dynamic and 
creative elements from the field of education and 
other fields should be involved in evolving and 
implementing a New National Plan for Mass Educa- 
tion. This task should be undertaken by a National 
Literacy Committee with sub-committees in all 
parts of the country, the National Committee being 
headed, if possible, by the Prime Minister, to lend 
national importance and urgency to the task that it 
deserves. 
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6. We feel that the New National Programme 
for Literacy and Education must have priority sup- 
port from the media, specially radio and television. 
And in this programme the highest priority should 
be given to the literacy and education of the adults, 
and to children as part of the programme of univer- 
salisation of primary education. 

7. Poverty and illiteracy constitute a vicious 
circle of mutually reinforcing causes and effects. In 
order to break this vicious circle, and integrated 
strategy becomes necessary. The anti-illiteracy drive 
cannot be fruitful unless it is linked with the anti- 
poverty drive. From this point of view the identifi- 
cation of the adults as a major target of policy 
intervention is fully justified. 

8. We take note of the apathy of the masses 
towards literacy and education even when educa- 
tional opportunities of a non-formal character are 
provided. This apathy arises from the identification 
of literacy and education with ‘Babus’ and ‘Sahebs’ 
who are regarded by the masses more as social 
parasites than as socially productive elements. The 
native wisdom of the ordinary peasant and artisan 
tells him that to get his son or daughter educated is 
to render them useless for a productive life. He 
finds that the first impulse of an educated person is 
to despise manual labour in the fields and the farms 
and to hate soiling his hands with mud and cow- 
dung. 

9. Gandhi regarded the hiatus between education 
and work as the worst legacy of the colonial system. 
It has not only been continued but strengthened 
after Independence. We have to go back to the 
Gandhian principle of restoring the unity or har- 
mony between work and education; the principle of 
making literacy and education an aid to work and 
livelihood in a poor country and of converting work 
itself into a process of education and enlightenment. 

10. In India, to be educated is very often not to 
be an asset but to be a formidable liability to the 
country and its people. To be educated is to be a 
non-worker and not to be a better worker. We 
strongly urge that the Communication Revolution 
must be an aid not to the non-worker but to the 
worker; not to social parasitism but to productive 
values and skills. It is, therefore, necessary that 
television should reach the workers in the fields and 
factories, in their hearths and homes, and that it 
should open up their mental horizons as well as 
improve their technical skills. The New Education 
should be an aid in building the New Economy and 
building a New Economy should be an aid to New 
Education. 

11. A mass-oriented educational policy has no 
meaning if itis not supported by a mass-oriented 
economic policy. The choice is, therefore, between 
elite-oriented educational and economic policies and 
mass-oriented educational and economic policies. 
The communicator can either assist the former or 
the latter. To say the least, Doordarshan at the 
moment is not supporting mass-oriented educational 
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and economic policy but elite-oriented policy. 

12, In the traditionally land-based rural economy, 
it-is natural that people’s economic horizons do not 
extend beyond land as the basis of economic oppor- 
tunity and livelihood. People will have to be educat- 
_ ed to think beyond land and to explore. non-land 
opportunities which can be tapped with state 
support. We endorse the recommendation of the 
Sixth Plan regarding “establishing dynamic and 
beneficial linkages between education, employment 
and development with due regard to the economic 
and social aims of the community.” 

13. Television along with other media has to be 
an active agent in promoting these linkages. There 
is a vast scope for creativity in programme-making 
telating to both economy and education. A pro- 
gramme-maker of the development era has to 
become aware of the vast possibilities of collabora- 


tion between the communicator, the educator and the. 


development agent. Along with land, animal hus- 
bandry, fishery, forestry, etc, open up vast opportu- 
nities for the rural poor in the context of modern 
science and technology. It is here that development 
possibilities converge with educational opportunities. 

14. We are of the view that in educating adults 
and children of all ages, television should be tapped 
for providing what the system of formal schooling 
is not able to provide. There is a vast scope for 
creating interest in work-oriented education, in 
application of science to economic life, and in pro- 
viding what Gandhi called social and political 
. education of the people. 

15. The ‘economic education’ should be oriented 
first to better and dynamic integration of the pupils 
with the local economy and environment. The first 
step for mass involvement of the people in national 
programmes can be only at the local and the 
regional levels. But this should not be the last step. 
The people should be educated to harmonise local 
with national interests and aims. A sound pro- 
gramme of education and development must orient 
the pupils to get integrated with the wider national 
economy and environment. 

16. Television and other types of media are 
potentially massive agents of national education in 
problems of the economy, society, politics, culture 
and science. Such political and social education is 
of immense importance in a developing country 
where a moral void is generated as old institutions 
and values tend to lose their hold on the people but 
new institutions and values take time to strike deep 
roots. 

17. Religion, caste, joint family, and the village 
which were the pillars of the old society are now 
severely under attack. As a result, the old forms of 
social] contro] have lost their hold. We notice an 
oscillation between the opposite tendencies of reli- 
gious fundamentalism or conservatism at one end 
and of rootless modernism at another end. In 
resolving this deep moral crisis the mass media can 
play a creative and constructive role. The search for 
values has to be put in the centre of the stage and 
people have to be oriented towards the discovery 
of new meanings in life through a synthesis of the 
best of the old and the new values. 
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18. Gandhi noted that in modern times the news- 
paper had taken the place of the scriptures. Modern © 
man began his day by reading of newspapers. If he 
were alive today, Gandhi would have mentioned the 
role of radio and television as a force in the mass 
society. It has become all the more important for 
the mass média to realise their immense social 
responsibility and their vast educational potential. - 
How to impart education without becoming dry 
and didactic is the creative. challenge before the 
communicator, 

19. Doordarshan must act as a teacher of 
languages and as a promoter of interest in regional 
cultural diversity within the framework of evolving 
unity. Pride in national as well as regional culture 
can be cultivated only through learning of national 
and regional] languages. In every Indian home the 
outlook of learning one or two Indian languages 
apart from the language of one’s own region should 
be cultivated. And Doordarshan can help a lot in 
building this new outlook of linguistic pride and 
catholicity. 

20. The most fundamental part of political edu- 
cation in India is education of the Indian people on 
the principles and provisions of the Constitution of 
India. Specially important is the role of television 
in promoting education of the people in the basic 
spirit and concepts underlying the Indian Constitu- 
tion through meaningful programmes. Growth with 
social justice, unity with diversity, scientific temper 
with spiritual values, freedom with social accounta- 
bility, national autonomy with an open society —- 
these imperatives of the Indian Constitution are the 
sources of India’s unique charactér and identity in 
the modern world. These have to find expression 
and reaffirmation in the educational programmes of 
Doordarshan. 

21. We have treated at length the role of Door- 
darshan in the fight against illiteracy and in educa- 
tion in the widest sense of the term, because these 
aspects have so far been underplayed. But Door- 
darshan’s potential as an aid to distance learning, 
to primary, secondary and higher education should 
also be tapped to fill up certain gaps and to extend 
the reach of lectures by outstanding teachers in sele- 
cted fields where shortage of good teachers is acute. 

22. Distance learning particularly has a vast 
scope in a country where the doors of education 
can be opened through it to those who can only 
become part-time students and not full-time stu- 
dents, who cannot go to the centres of learning. 
Mass media have a great role in this field as 
demonstrated by the Open University programmes 
of other countries. It can also play an important 
role in teacher training. 

23. However, search for the most sophisticated, 
glamorous and elegant tools like television may 
become the enemy of securing the simple and un- 
spectacular but indispensable tools of teaching like 
text-books, journals, chalk, the blackboard, slates 
and so on. These are not available to vast millions 
in India’s ordinary schools, colleges and universities. 
The debate on the educational uses of television 
should not be allowed to cloud the basic priorities 
of Indian educatione] planning. 


. CHAPTER VII 
: l DEVELOPMENT REDEFINED 


I. Building a Non- Acquisitive Society 


HE possibilities of transfer of ideas, concepts, 
knowledge, information, life styles, consumption 
preferences and patterns, fashions and customs, etc., 
from the afluent to the poor countries are vastly 
enlarged under the impact of the Communication 
Revolution. If the distinction between transferable 
and the non-transferable elements of the Western 
technologies, institutions and values is not constant- 
ly kept in view and if the habit of critical borrow- 
ing as distinguished from that of uncritical borrow- 
ing is not consciously cultivated, then great harm 
may coine to the cause of development in poor 
' countries as a result of the sudden and dramatic 
exposure to the affluent countries. In fact, such an 
exposure may, and does, subvert the development 
priorities within poor countries. 

2. The access of the masses on an expanding 
communication network cannot be treated as an 
unmixed blessing if there is no collective national 
will to utilise this network for the pursuit of national 
‘goals. : 

3. The poor can ill-afford to emulate the life 
styles of the rich countries. The software planning 
for development must adopt a dual strategy of bor- 
rowing only useful values and things but resisting 
harmful values and things from the affluent world. 
Moreover, India which is over-exposed to the 
affluent West must consciously correct this over- 
exposure and get consciously linked with poor and 
developing countries of the world with whom India 
has much in common. 

4, The examples of Japan and the Soviet Union 
as ‘closed societies’ during the economic transition 
from under-development to development have still 
some relevance for a developing country like India. 
These countries were able to evolve effective 
mechanisms for resisting the stimulation of consum- 
ption appetites and for imposing a regime of eco- 
nomic austerity for promoting high levels of capital 
accumulation. They were also able to give a non- 
economic meaning to development so as to release 
vast social energy for developmental] tasks. As bet- 
ween the stick, the carrot and ideology, it was 

‘ideology which was in command, softening enor- 
mously the stresses and strains of the economic 
- transition. 

5. In the context of the communication Revolu- 
tion, India as‘a developing country with an open 
society faces the formidable task of preventing the 
identification of development with Westernisation 
or with the pursuit of affluence, Under present 
conditions, such a pursuit of affluence can only 
result in creating islands of elite affluence surrounded 
by poverty of the vast massés. 

6. During the transition period, the country’s 
elite has to learn to share austerity with the people 

_ rather than build up enclaves of affluence for itself 
in the midst of mass poverty. For a poor country 
_ determined on building a self-reliant and growing 
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economy, there is no alternative to the path of 
underplaying conspicuous consumption and em- 
ao austerity or “voluntary poverty” by the 
elite. 

7. The software planner has to play an important 
role in preventing the identification of development 
with the pursuit of affluence. The Communication 
Revolution, we repeat, can either be promoter of 
the elite-oriented path of development or the ally 
of the mass-oriented path. Indeed in fundamental 
terms the elite-oriented path is not at alla path of 
national self-reliance and integration; it is a path 
of developing enclaves of afflnence in a poverty- 
stricken society. 

8. It will be wrong to blame outside forces for 
the pattern of our development. What style of 
life we choose for ourselves is our autonomous 
decision. Itis not inherent in our situation that 
we become uncritical rather than critical borrowers. 
imitators rather than innovators, promoters of 
affluence for the few rather than builders of a new 
life based on sharing of gains and burdens of 
growth with our people. No doubt we live in a 
world where not all the factors and circmstances 
are favourable to us. But for a big country like 
ours, richly gifted with human and material 
resources, not all the constraints which hamper our 
efforts, are externally determined. In fact our 
major constraints are endogenous, arising from our 
own inner weaknesses. 

9. The task of educating and reforming the new 
rich is as important as the task of informing and 
enlightening the poor. If persistent destitution 
degrades in one way, newly acquired wealth has 
also a debasing effect on the ‘first generation 
haves’. The rise of alcoholism as a growing malaise, 
the menace of new forms of dowry and of volup- 
tuous ways of living in centres of elite prosperity, 
are reminders of the need for educating the new rich, 
as they are of the need for basic structural reforms. 

10. The Communication Revolution has played 
and is playing a big role in idealising the affluent 
society and the pursuit of affluence in the Western 
countries. In fact, the Communication Revolution 
and the pursuit of affluence are interlocked with 
each other and fo take over the communication 
technology without the pursuit of affluence as the 
goal of a good life is a task which is as stupendous 
for poor countries as tt is urgent. The battle against 
forces of destabilisation and disorientation has to 
be fought on the plane of communication philosophy 
and technology which are closely intertwined with 
the pursuit of affluence as an ideal in the post-indust- 
rial world. 

11. The software producer for development thus 
faces an exciting but complex challenge: how to 
pull out people from apathy and passivity towards 
problems of their material life; how to generate 
active interest in improving and rebuilding material 
life: and at the same time raise people’s value con- 
sciousness and moral sense to a level that while 
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. making efforts to improve their material life they do 
not surrender to the hedonistic craze and yoluptuous- 
ness characterising the culture of affluence. 

12. In promoting the new ethic of sacrifice and 
austerity for national development, television has a 
crucial role to play. Will it continue to glamourise 
~ and idealise the pursuit of affluence and acquisitiveness 
or will it promote a patriotic outlook harmonising 
the improving of material life with laying the foun- 
dations of national self-reliance and people’s welfare? 
Programmes for Doordarshan must, therefore, have 
a dual objective: demystifying and de-glamourising 
the pursuit of affluence and investing with heroism 
and pride the activities of millions of producers in 
factories, farms, research laboratories and other 
productive centres who are the major contributors 
to India’s national economic revolution. 


IJ. Crossing the Barrier of Poverty 


13. What role can the Communication Revolu- 
tion, and specially television, play in the fight 
against poverty-which constitutes the most impor- 
tant problem facing under-developed countries 
like India? The Working Group is of the view that 
this question is not receiving the attention that it 


deserves from political leaders, planners, social . 


scientists and the communicators in India today. 
We have development programmes and projects 
aiming at reduction of poverty without any involve- 
ment of communication agencies. We are also 
rapidly expanding the communication network 
without providing adequately for its active role in 
implementing anti-poverty programmes. 

14. We face a peculiar paradox in India today. 
We find immense preoccupation with measurements 
of proportions of population below the poverty line, 
combined with almost total indifference to the poor 
as human beings who, lead a sub-human existence. 
Doordarshan programmes can play a vastly impor- 
tant role in focussing.social attention on the poor 
as they actually live in urban slums or in rural 
settlements and in making society conscious of its 
obligation to these victims of an unjust society. This 
is the role which social novels and short stories 
played in the nineteenth century or later in the 
Western countries, of rousing and building social 
conscience. An audio-visual medium is uniquely 
‘ suited for playing this role of conscientisation of the 
intelligentsia and of bringing it closer to the masses, 
or of bridging the distance, in Gandhi’s words, 
between the classes and the masses. Doordarshan, 
alas, is nowhere near playing this role at present. 

15. India’s First Green Revolution triggered by 
modern technology with few exceptions generally by- 
passed the poorer regions and also the poorer 
classes. It has mostly favoured the richer regions 
and the richer classes. Will the Second Green 
Revolution also bypass the poor? Or will it be so 
directed and planned that it assumes the form ofa 
major attack on the worst forms of mass poverty? 
This is the challenge before us today, and in coping 
with it all instruments including Doordarshan have 
to be mobilised. © ` | 

16. New technology, land reforms and human 
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capital formation, all these together have the poten- 
tial of assisting the poor for crossing the barrier of 
poverty. But these potentialities can be realised only 
through strong state interyention supported by com- 
munity action from below. There exists, however, a 
colossal gap between these potentialities and the 
actual situation. In bridging this potential-actual 
gap, the Communication Revolution has a big role 
to play. 

17. In India the fight against poverty is being 
waged under State and non-State auspices, offering 
cases of success in many small pockets but cases of 
failure in others. Visual presentation of the success 
stories has great possibilities for motivating people 
in areas where no organised effort has been made 
or where such efforts have failed. 


18. The media are over-sensitive to the glamorous 
and the spectacular and almost indifferent and 
insensitive to. the most important but far less 
glamorous and spectacular tasks of rural develop- 
ment and transformation. Equipment, cadres and 
resources easily get diverted to the former, while 
neglecting the latter. This was not the case how 
late-comer countries like Japan and the Soviet 
Union fought the battle against backwardness. 


19. Leaders of the Meji regime gave the highest 
priority to using all available techniques for taking 
the message of development to the people. In Soviet 
Russia Lenin insisted on allocating even under the 
most difficult circumstances created by internal sub-,- 
version and external aggression adequate funds for 
radio engineering so that radio, which he called “a 
newspaper without paper” and “without distance”, 
could carry the developmental messages from the 
leadership ‘to the backward and isolated world of the 
mujhik below, and from the activists working among 
the mujhiks below to the leadership above. ` 


20. The Communication Revolution opens a new 
era in developmental planning in so far as it makes 
it possible to bypass a whole „historical stage of 
development based on a small elite, and can promote 
the vast masses of small peasants as the main agent 
of development. We feel that this new meaning of 
the Communication Revolution in developmental 
terms has neither been appreciated adequately by 
the communicators nor by the developmental plan- 
ners in India, 


21. In a sub-continertal country like India where 
the decision-makers are separated by vast physical 
distances from the people for whom they are required 
to take decisions and where the elite classes are 
often alienated from the rural production system 
and productive values, the communicator has a major 
role in bringing closer the planner, developmental 
agents, and the administrator on the one hand, and 
the vast masses of small producers and labourers 
on the other. 


22. The communication system can also help to 
build bridges between the research system and the 
production system, between the lab and the farm, 
between the scientific worker, the field worker, and 
the rural producer. . 

23. The process of developmental communication 


~ 


- ment and communication. 
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is basically an information - dissemination/transfer 


process. For the rapid growth of developing coun- 


tries the urgent need to disseminate information to 


the rural masses is obvious. The difficulty is that 
there can be no uniform information package valid for 
the whole country. It has to be area-specific and 
also specific to the particular occupational or eco- 
omit category and it also varies from season to 
season. Programme-making for development, speci- 
ally rural development is, therefore, a creative chal- 
lenge and also a continuing, on-going challenge. 

24. Recent experience of many countries shows 
that the more the peasantry is exposed to new ideas 
and information flows, the easier it isto neutralise 
their résistance to change. In our own country the 
experience of dynamic regions like Punjab confirms 
how such exposure has released new productive 
capacities of peasants in an unprecedented manner. 
It has turned them from a bulwark of conservatism 
into active agents of economic and social transform- 
ation. Apart from being the agents of the Green 
Revolution, the peasants are also the agents of the 
White Revolution in Gujarat, as the artisans are of 
Rural Industrial Revolution in Punjab and other 
places. This is partly the result.of information lead- 
ing to motivation and enterprise, given resource 
support from outside. These historical develop- 
ments provide very rich materials for Doordarshan 
programmes which will have great impact on areas 
yet to experience the dramatic impact of economic 
progress. 

25. Today, development and communication are 
entirely unrelated. On the one hand, we havea 
powerful medium like Doordarshan not being used 
for the developmental task, on the other we have 
developmental programmes and action without any 
media or communication support. The two should be 
work hand in hand and reinforce each other if plan- 
ning has to be effective. We recommend that special 
efforts be made to promote the inclusion of an 
information communication component 
relevant development project in India’s development 


plans. . The Seventh Five-Year Plan should : intiate 


a new aproach and design for integration of develop- 
This integration should 
be brought about in all Ministries, Departments and 
development agencies at the Centre, State, District 
and Block levels. Information and Broadcasting 
should serve as an integrating, energising and 
animating force rather than the activity of a single 
department. 

26. Communication should help to create a 
participatory model of development, a participatory 
rural community in information flows not only 
downwards, from governments to the people and 
upward from the people to the Government. 

27. The trouble with many development pro- 
grammes like the Krishi Darshan programmes is 


` that they are produced within the studio, often with 


urban men in rural garb. It isoften an urban view 
of rural problems, or a view of problems of urban- 
ised villages. The portable, closed-circuit television 
has enormous possibilities as a promoter of new 
types of programmes based on the field view of rural 
problems. 
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28. Media development programming committees 
must be integrated with a decentralised structure of 
development planning. We agree with the broad 
conclusion of the Economic Advisory Council that 
the main objective of decentralised development 
planning should be to visualise development possi- 
bilities within each region and sub-region in a 
systematic and practical manner, help build up the 
infrastructural facilities required, and assist in every 
way the changes in technology and organisation that 
are needed for broad-based processes of economic 
and social transformation. 

29. We want to affirm that the war against 


poverty will have no substance without decentra- 


lised and area-specific planning: and the goals of 
area-specific planning cannot be converted into 
flesh and blood without communication support. 
Our basic recommendation for strengthening decen- 
tralised software production and to consciously steer 
it in the direction of area specificity acquires much 
greater relevance and meaning from the Economie 
Advisory Council’s recommendations concerning a 
decentralised structure of development planning. 

30. Considering the immensity of the task of 
fighting poverty, we recommend that more than 


_ half the time of Doordarshan must be related to the 


development and educational programmes. We also 
recommend that outside producers should have a 
due share in this time and should also be provided 
attractive terms and incentives to make their due 
contribution to generate relevant software as 
effective communication support for planned 
development. 

i (To be Continued Next Week) 
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Management and Rural Development 
V. MUKUNDA DAS 


TH concept of management: has played a 

variegated role on the socio-economic horizon 
of India for long. The activities and tasks in the 
economy have undergone perceptible changes from 
the pre-Independence period. And so have been the. 
goals and objectives of India’s numerous institutions 
with which the concept of management could be 
associated. In the earlier days, business enterprises 
in India were run on the lines of the managing 
agency system, whose activities were in the main 
fairly oblivious of social responsibilities, but were 
efficiently managed through use of talents of kith 
and kin- rather than of professionally trained man- 
power. Private ownership and profit making were 
the two distinctive characteristics of these enter- 
prises. During the colonial days, a variant of such 
private enterprises infiltrated our country in the 
form of multinationals, which were distinguished 
for professionalism in their management. The 
improved management practices of these multi- 
nationals were of course directed to an end which 
was no different from that of any other private 
enterprise, namely profit making. 

It is easy to identify three broad streams of 
management in the Indian economy. At one end we 
had activities controlled or managed by indigenous 
business agencies and multinational corporations 
haying more or less similar objectives. At the other 
end the routine law and order, revenue and such 
related activities were under the administration of 
` Government (British first, and free India’s Govern- 
ment later) having their laid-down objectives. As 
time progressed, polarisation of the management 
streams or styles became more and more projected 
and discernible. 

In India, it is interesting to see that similar to the 
dualism in technology, there is a kind of dualism in 
the management of activities. To illustrate, we have 
activities which are managed with the most scientific 
acumen and workmanship and a system of Govern- 
ment administration of activities which has not 
reached the degree which it should have, comparing 
the former segment. In the broad category of admi- 
nistration, the progress made is much slower in brin- 
ging “development” (in the broad sense) related 
activities as compared to non-developmental activi- 
ties. This is because the concerns of Government 
administration like Jaw and order, revenue and 
related activities, were bequeathed fairly wholesale 
to the free national Government, which only ex- 
panded its horizon of concerns by taking on develop- 
ment under its administrative purview without 
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understanding fully the contours of managing 
development ofa district from those of law and 
order. 

Everyone’s knows that the term “development” 
is prefixed or suffixed to any programme or actis ity 
of investment in our economy. The term has been 
defined and cast in different moulds. In the Plan 
documents development means certain indicators 
which denote change to quantifiable aspects, 
whereas in some other contexts it is defined to mean 
a qualitative change. The underlining fact, however, 
is that development is more a concept to be related 
to the “welfare of people” and is therefore given a 
broad connotation. 

While discussing development in India, it is 
pertinent to understand that 80 per cent of India’s 
‘value added’ comes from the private sector. With 
the industrial ‘sector having a predominant share of 
private enterprises, whose objectives are, among 
others, to maxmise profit, survive competition and 
increase wealth, it was imperative that the sector’s 
management practices be strengthened and pro- 
gressively refined to achieve its unequivocally 
defined and tangible objectives. Moreover, manage- 
ment techniques which were developed and proved 
in Western countries could well be transplanted into 
our industrial sector whose objectives and 
characteristics were similar to those of the Western 
companies wherein these management techniques 
originated. 


Compared to these aspects of industrial develop- 
ment and management, the rural development ques- 
tion should be comprehended in its varied dimen- 
sions because of its distinct differences. Some of 
the distinguishing differences, for example, are the 
control over‘production including lack of control 
because of-natural factors, the modes of production 
and marketing, and profile of beneficiaries. The 
administration of activities, both non-developmental 
and ‘developmental, in rural India were husbanded 
by only administrators. The after-glow of the . 
British legacy was such that these administrators 
could not clearly understand the broader dimensions 
of the management of development. So the cumula- 
tion of the special conditions of production in rural 
areas and the envisaged ways of bringing develop- 
ment resulted in a typical scenario of slow develop- 
ment in the rural sector compared to the industrial 
sector. . 

From what is discussed above, it is fairly clear 
that the pace of managing rural development was in 
line with a stereotyped administrative ethos. Efforts 
to refine the system, later, comprised the introduc- 
tion of functionaries like district development 
officers and project officers who were assigned 


functional responsibilities different from the revenue 
administrator or district collector. But this has not 
brought much difference in making the system 
efficient. This point can be highlighted if one asks 
a question: ““What are the innovations introduced 
‘so far in rural development administration for the 
last two decades?” These have indeed been 
marginal. 


Having outlined the inadequacies in the style of 
management of rural development, let us look at 
some areas or programmes for which the managerial 
input, in the dynamic sense of the term, is essential. 
An overview of the existing managerial needs could 
be get in any number either from permanent organi- 
sations created with rural development objectives or 
ad hoc activities with specific thrusts. Pertaining 
to organisations it is disquieting to note that, when 
compared to their objectives, many co-operatives 
and corporations are managed at very low efficiency 
levels. Judging from their achievements, the many 
specific programmes of development charted out by 
the Government — Employment Programmes, 
Agricultural Development Programmes, etc. — can 
also not be thought of as well managed, though 
they were well-meaning. The planning of these 
programmes was always undertaken witha set of 
desirable goals. However, these plans failed to con- 
sider the constraints and weaknesses of the adminis- 
trative machinery in carrying out the development 
functions which the programmes concerned were 
supposed to accomplish. 


Ever since the First Five-Year Plan we have been 
laying emphasis on the development of rural small- 
scale/cottage industries. We have not earnestly 
reviewed the managerial needs of these organisa- 
tions, nor their profiles to remould them in toto. In 
service, ‘quality of life improvement’ programmes 
like health and hygiene are also inefficiently 


managed, though well-meaning in terms of goals. 
Therefore, there is enough evidence to support the 


proposition that rural activities are mismanaged or 
undermanaged. Thus in rural development the 
imminent need for managerial intervention is not 
only in the areas of production and distribution 
of produce/commodities/goods but also in the areas 
of services. 


Another sphere pertaining to rural India where 
continuous failure necessitates managerial interven- 
tion is that of institutional reforms. Major problem 
of bringing success in institutional reforms (like land 
reforms) is the conflicts on the one hand where it 1s 
initiated, and lethargy on the other where it is not 
initiated. Resolving such conflicts would be possible 
through the adaptation of management techniques. 
Serious thought in this direction has not been given 
so far. Further, it should not be difficult to evolve 
a proper control system for ensuring successful land 
reforms. 


In short, the thinking boils down to a basic 
question: Is there a managerial alternative for 
bringing success to these institutional reforms in 
rural India? A typical villager’s perception of any 
kind of administrators or Government functionaries 
is that they are mercenary, corrupt, unconcerned 
about the welfare of the villagers, and indifferent to 
solving problems of overall development of the 
villagers. 


In essence, this point of view is not substantially 
different from the view they had of administration 
during British rule. In this context it will not be 
wrong to say that, with such kind of perception by 
villagers, even higher doses of investment may not 
result in increasing their involvement in activities 
for development. It is therefore time for us to 
change their perception. The fact is that, except 
for perfunctory changes, our development program- 
mes have failed to bring in a development ethos in 
rural India. Therefore, they have not been able to 
extend themselves to changing the perceptions of 
the intended beneficiaries.’ The development ethos 
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was missing ii these programmes because the instru- 
ments of administering these programmes and func- 
tionaries were moulded in an ethos which did not 
undergo substantial changes suited to the broader 
sense of development in a free democratic and 
dynamic society. 

The most important aspect to be considered for 
success in implementing rural activities is managerial 
intervention with a development ethos. The socio- 
economic system of. rural India requires the need 
to havea new development ethos. In bringing 
about rural development, managerial intervention 
needs to be not only in the adaption of tools of 
management but also in bringing these interventions 
with a new development ethos. This raises a vital 
question: Can the concept of ‘barefoot managers’ 
be plausible? If a system of such (attitudinally) 
committed functionaries of intervention (like bare- 
foot managers) is not mobilised, it will be almost 
impossible to bring in the concept of real develop- 
ment in rural areas. It is some consolation that 
some initiative has already been taken allied to this 
concept of rural management. 


In the context of analysing the plight of rural 
India, the improvement of which requires consider- 
able developmental energy, it is appropriate to look 
back into the per-Independence days. During the 
period there wasa kind of thrust, commitment and 
involvement of the masses to work for attaining 
freedom, Looking at the historical cycles, one can 
only think of a regeneration or resurrection of such 
a consciouness, involvement and thrust for assuring 
an accelerated pace of development in rural India. 
Similar to the roles played by nationalists, social 
reformers and political thinkers during the pre- 
Independence era, it is time that a set-of committed 
professionals like rural managers take up such roles 
and spread a struggle for development, ` especially 
the development of a hitherto neglected (despite 
efforts) segment in India, that is, the rural 
areas. Itis in this regencration that we visualise 
management and development becoming more 
synergistic. [] 
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Historians’ Changing Horizons 
_ BIPAN: CHANDRA 


H. Carr’s “What is History”, first published in 

* 1961, had had an impact on an entire generation 

of historians, especially the younger ones. It was 
a major intervention in questions which historians 
- and social scientists have debated for the Jast hund- 
-red years or more. This intervention came at a time 
when major voices were being raised in the capitalist 
world denying any positive social role to the his- 
torians except that of a mere gatherer and narrator 
of facts. The historian’s ability to explain social 
change or to establish causal relationships between 
historical events was being denied. In fact the very 
concept. of social change was being rejected, as also 
the idea that a historian has a positive role to play 
in social transformation. 

Carr's work marked a turning point at this junc- 
ture. The concept of socially irrelevant history and 
social science was given a major blow. In our own 
country, D.D. Kosambi, Susobhan Sarkar, and 
others had been struggling for years to give a fresh 
direction to historical research and writing. Carr’s 
book became a major aid in this task. 


In his book, Carr was to deal with the major intel- | 


lectual themes of the historian’s craft and reflect the 
concerns of contemporary historians, both on a 
world scale as well as in India, working in the era of 
socialist revolutions and national liberation 
strug gles. 


A MAJOR THEME of Carr is that a historian, 
‘being the product of his society and his period, re- 
flects his own times; and that his writing, his very 
approach are powerfully influenced by the view he 
takes of the society in which he lives and works and 
by the position he occupies init. He reflects the 
hopes and despair of his times. For example, the 
historian living in a society that is developing and 
making progress writes a very different type of his- 
tory than a historian who is part of a society in 
crisis. 

In fact, says Carr, quite often from a historian’s 
treatment of the past we learn a great deal about 
the times in which he lived. Quite often social 
change is reflected in the changing trends in histori- 
-cal writing. Moreover, a historian’s standpoint 
is rooted in his own social background, social posi- 
tion and social-political activity. As Carr puts it, 
“the historian, being an individual, is also a product 
of history and of society.” And: “Before you study 
the history study the historian...Before you study 
the historian, study his historical and social environ- 
ment”. 
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Carr’s viewpoint is fully borne out by the deve- 
lopment of historical writing in India during the 
last two hundred years. The initial steps in modern 
historical writing were taken by colonial administra- 
tors who sought both to understand and influence 
a society which, as utter aliens, they had come to 
rule. For nearly hundred years, the writing and 
teaching of the history of India were to be dominat- 
ed mainly by the changing needs of colonialism. 
Another factor was the need of many Europeans to 
seek romantic escape from the problems of their own 
industrial capitalist society. The allegedly spiritual 
civilisation of India was supposed to possess the 


,answers. 


From the middle of the 19th century, many 
Indian historians entered the field. These pioncers 
had deep knowledge, meticulous attitude to detail, 
and high standards of verification of sources and of 
authentication of historical data. Trained in the 
colonial system of education and subjected to the 
powerful influences of colonial culture, most of them 
were simultaneously influenced by the contempo- 
rary national movement. Many of them followed 
in the footsteps of the imperialist historians, Many 
others consciously undertook to correct colonial 
distortions in the writing of Indian history in order 
to meet the contemporary need for greater self- 
confidence among the Indian people and to oppose 
the colonial denigration of the Indian people’s 
achievements in culture and civilisation. The 
nationalist economic historians like R.C. Dutt made 
a penetrating analysis of the economics of colonial- 
ism and its disastrous consequences for India, 
leading to its under-development. 

In the process, the nationalist historians often 
idealised the past and tried to discover golden ages 
and utopias in the past, They painted a rosy 
picture of India’s past society, polity, economy and 
culture as part of the effort to bolster national self- 
confidence and pride, especially in the face of colo- 
nial’ ideological effort to undermine them and 
create a psychology of inferiority and dependence. 
If the imperialist writers argued that India was unfit 
for self-government and democracy because of its 
history, the nationalist historians like K.P. Jayswal, 
P.N. Banerjee, B.K. Sarkar, U.N. Ghosal and D.R. 
Bhandarkar looked for, and found, democratic, 
constitutional, and even republican, secular and 
rational elements in Indian polity and social life. 
Similarly, prompted by the-desire to promote unity 
among the Indian people in the anti-impcrialist 
struggle, the nationalist historians tended to ignore 
the internal class and caste divisions of Indian 
society and to paper over its inner-contradictions. 
In the 20th century, the rise of communalism was 
reflected in the communal interpretation of Indian 
history. 

The rise of the socialist, workers and peasant 
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fhovements after 1920 gradually led to the emer- 
gence of the school of the Marxist historians who 
began to search for thé historical roots of these 
movements in India’s past. 


é 

THE VIEW’ that a historian can write ‘neutral’ 
history—viewing the past from some Himalayan 
height of objectivity or from an ivory tower—is 
partially rooted in the belief that a historian’s chief 
task is to hunt out facts, which are just lying 
around to be discovered, and then to put them in 
sequence. Their true meaning would then appear, 
irrespective of the approach and ideology of the 
historian. But, Carr points out, such pure and 
ready-made facts do not exist, In fact, his book’s 
section on this topic is a brilliant exposition of this 
aspect. He concludes that all recorded facts of the 
past are already the products of the minds of the 
persons or historians who recorded them. Conse- 
quently, the. process of the gathering of facts and 
their interpretation is a single and integral process 
which cannot be cut up into two separate com- 
partments. 

His brilliant conclusion that “our picture has been 
preselected and predetermined for us, not so much 
by accident as by people who were consciously or 
unconsciously imbued with a particular view and 
thought the facts which supported that view worth 
preserving” points to a major distortion in Indian 
historical writing. The written records of India’s 

_past have been accepted at their face value. For 
example, a great part of the surviving source mate- 
rials on the ancient period was compiled by the 
upper class, upper caste writers who saw their own 
writings as instruments of ideological influence and 


control. They often wrote what they wanted the. 


people to believe, For example, they painted a 
picture of the caste-varna system which had no real 
social existence at any time. The system they des- 
cribed was a theoretical construct which was to 
provide an ideological justification for the real-life 
‘upper caste domination. Similarly, as brought out 
by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, the elements of 
materialist philosophy widely prevalent among the 
people and philosophers were carefully: weeded out 
by later, dominant Brahmanical theologians and 
philosophers. 

Major distortions in the writing of medieval 
history resulted from the fact that the medieval 
chroniclers were either courtiers and court-poets’ or 
men of religion often patronised by the kings and 
nobles. They invariably described contemporary 
wars, administration, etc, in religious terms either 
out of religious coaviction or to please their patrons 
with visions of religious merit that would earn them 
a comfortable place in the next world. 


A MAJOR THEME of Carr deals with what his- 
torians do when they write history; and he puts 
forward a powerful argument in favour of the histo- 
riahs studying their own activity and developing 
adequate theories of history. The historian, says 
Carr, must reflect on the nature of his own subject, 
on “what he is doing as he thinks and writes”, he 
must “know what he is doing”. - 
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Ín particular, a historian must seriously. examine - 
the questions of interpretation, values, objectivity 
and causation in history. Carr places strong empha- 
sis on the question of causation in history. Histori- 
cal writing is above all, he points out, a study of 
causes in history, of “‘marshalling the events of the 
past in an orderly sequence of cause and effect.” He 
shows how events have multiple causes and how 


‘the historian tries to study and bring out as many 


~~ 
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of them as ħe can. At the same time, he shows how 
all of them cannot be seen to be of equal signifi- 
cance, A historian has to. establish a hierarchy or 
gradation of significance or importance among 


them. Some causes are to be seen as of greater 


significance than others. In fact, this is the problem 
around which most arguments among good histo- 
rians occur. And it is the quality of his capacity to 
establish better causation that determines a histo- 
rian’s quality as a historian and interpreter of 
history. 

The recent trends in Indian historical writing. 
fully bear out Carr’s approach in this respect and 
also reveal his influence. The previous generation of 
Indian historians generally showed little self-aware- 
ness of.their own craft and concepts. But the ‘new 
generation, on the one ‘hand, rejects metaphysical 
philosophies or schema of history, imposed on the 
processes of history: from outside, such as those 
associated with the views of Hegel, Spengler and . 
Toynbee, and, on the other hand, looks for and 
develops theories of history, that is, theories and 
frameworks for analysing concrete history, society, 
economy and politics. The new historians self- 
consciously try to understand what is it that 
historians do, how do they do it, and why do they 
do what they do. They self-consciously try to 
increase their capacity to ask more and better 
questions, to make new and wider connections, to 
adopt new approaches and to take up new problems, 
so as to be able to grasp the different aspects and. 
layers of the past. ; 

This has tended to send the Indian historians to 
other social science disciplines such as economics, 
law, political science, sociology, social anthropology 
and psychology.. They have also been. studying 
systematic theories associated with Marx, Weber and 
Freud which help them evolve more adequate 
principles of causation and interpretation. They also 
study and develop more systematically historio- 
graphy or the principles and practice of historical 
writing and interpretation. 

This means that the new historians are constantly 
broadening their gaze and increasing their ability to. 
reach out and grasp an ever-widening circle of 
reality. They are making more and more complex | 
interconnections and wider and more comprehensive 
linkages at the economic, political, social and 
ideological planes. They are going forward to more 
analytical history, to history which explains and 
tries to establish relationships of cause and- effect 
between persons, events, ideas and movenients and 
other phenomena of the past. They are trying to 
answer such questions as: How do ideas and 
ideologies and values and value systems relate to 
and interact with social conditions, social interests 
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and social structures? What makes ideologies. click 
and spread? What makes movements strong and 
what leads to their decline? What are the social 
roots of religion and religious movements? How are 
social and economic inequalities generated and 
maintained? What leads to and what prevents social 
change? What promotes and what hinders economic 
development? Why is that men and women will one 
thing and what actually takes place is quite another? 
Thus the new historians make efforts to forge 
an ever-lengthening chain of cause and effect, to use 
better principles and techniques of interpretation, 
to. grasp as many different layers of society as 
possible, to grasp social systems and structures. Jn 
the process, they are constantly looking for fresh 
dnd better evidence to be able to answer new 
questions; they-try to use a whole lot of new source 
materials. At the same time, new questions and 
perspectives enable them to look for fresh sources 
which go beyond the written record or inscriptions. 


CARR makes a major contribution in bringing out 
the role of the present in the study of the past, and 
of the past inthe making of the present and the 
future. He points out that a historian invariably 
sees the past “through the eyes of the present and 
in the light of its problems.” History writing often 
reflects the needs and concerns of the present. At 
the same time, the past is “the key to the under- 
standing of the present.” Thus: “The past is intel- 
ligible to us only in the light of the present; and we 
can fully understand the present only in the light of 


. the past.” Historical writing is thus “an unending 


dialogue between the present and the past.” 

But how does a historian evaluate and interpret 
the past? How is he to decide what is important or 
what is even worth recording or analysing or 
researched. He thus needs, says Carr, a standard 
of significance. This standard is, and can only be, 
provided by the historian’s idea of the emerging 
future as-‘he wants it. Thus not only the present 
but the future it also linked to the historian’s study 
of the past. Thus history is also “a dialogue bet- 
ween the events of the past and progressively 
emerging future ends.” And: “History acquires 
meaning and objectivity only when it establishes 
a coherent relation bétween past and future.” 

‘Many of the Indian historians have always shown 
awareness of the problems of their times. This 
was true of a large number of the nationalist his- 
torians, especially the economic historians. The 
new historians, most of them Marxist, increasingly 
recognise that a historian does not live in an ivory 
tower, They are aware of today’s poverty, empti- 
ness of life, etc., on the one side, and of the desire 
and efforts of the people to change the social ‘con- 


` dition, on the other. Inevitably, the new historian. 


is asking the questions: How can study of history 
contribute to the struggle fora new life? How can 
it become a guide to social action in the present 
for building a better future? How can the past be 
made relevant to the present and the future? 
How can the historian — and an intellectual — 
fulfil the task of working for the improvement 
of the ‘human condition and, at the same time, 
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meet the demands of scientific vigour embodied 
in accuracy, integrity and fearlessness? 

The present-day concerns of the Indian people 
guide the very choice of today’s historian’s areas of 
research and writing. If the best of the earlier 
generations of historians were concerned with the 
problems of colonial rule and colonial culture, 
today’s Indian historian has above all to be con- 
cerned with understanding the historical roots 
‘of India’s economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment, to grasp the causes of India’s backwardness 
rooted in the pre-colonial and colonial society. The 
new historian has also to ask the question why 
the Indian people’s past struggles for social trans- 
formation have yielded so little result. 


Other recent concerns of the historians are the 
problem of national integration and national 
diversity, the growth of democracy and civil 
liberties, popular participation in social and politi- 
cal processes, and the struggle of the lower castés, 
the tribal peoples, women, and the mass of peasants 
and workers to achieve a measure of social justice 
and ‘economic well-being. The new historian 
would like to use his specific discipline to push 
forward these processes. 


The new historians, from D.D. Kosambi onwards, 
are thus deeply involved with life around themselves. 
They do so not only because of their social commit- 
ment, but also because they realise that their capa- 
city to understand the past improves by keeping in 
touch with and participating in the processes of the 
real world. That is, better understanding of life 
makes for better history; a historian cannot know the 
dead if he does not know the living; and one will 
know the past and the present better if one is 

“involved in changing one’s society. 


CARR pleads for universal history, that is, history 
on a world-scale, history of society as a whole and 
history of the entire people. He makes a powerful 
critique of the view that what matters in the main 
in history are the character, behaviour and ideas of 
individual rulers, statesmen and political leaders. 
Without denying the importance of their individual 
roles, he points out that it is the behaviour of 
social classes and groups, the character of the social 
system, and the social and economic forces which 
are the motive forces of human social development. 
Even the greatest of individuals acts out his role 
within the parameters determined by them. As he 
puts it, the great men “‘are significant as social 
phenomena or none at ‘all.” This leads Carr to 
emphasise both the study of history as a social 
process and the active role of the millions consti- 
tuting the masses of people. 


The new Indian historians have been engaged in 
studying history in a universalist perspective at all 
the three levels. Firstly, they study Indian history 
as a part of world history. Indian culture and 
civilisation have never been isolated from the rest of 


‘the world. They have been part of the world deve- 


lopmental process, both influencing and being 
influenced by the rest of the world. This has 
particularly been so since colonialism made India 
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a part of the world capitalist system. The develop- 
ment of colonialism and capitalism in India cannot 
be understood without seeing it in a world-wide 
perspective and in constant comparison with develop- 
_ments in the rest of the colonial world. 

Secondly, the new historians study history as a 
history of society, of social development and social 
change. They put emphasis on the study of society 
as a whole based on the basic concept that truth is 
the whole, that all history is total history. Both 
the colonial and nationalist response, with some 
exceptions, was largely confined to political history 
and that too of empires, kings and administrators 
and their wars, conquests and defeats. When in 
the 20th century, some attention was paid to econo- 
mic, social and cultural history, they were not 
treated in an integral manner. The tendency was to 
add ‘them mechanically to political history and 
that too often in the form of an additional chapter. 

The new historians have made a decisive shift 
from the approach of studying history in separate 
compartments.. Historians like D. D. Kosambi, 
R. S. Sharma, Irfan Habib and Romila Thapar have 
tried to put the past together as a whole. While 
the actual research of the new historians is conduc- 
ted on specific micro-level aspects and features of 
the past, their effort is to carry on the study with a 
view to grasp the social system as a whole and to 
analyse social tensions and their resolution, the 
stages of social development, the basic changes in 
society and above all changes from one social system 
to another or the failure of a social system to 
undergo such change. The new historians take an 
integral view of social development. They try, for 
example, to understand the link between ‘high’ 
philosophy and culture, the misery and squalor of- 
the masses, and the greed and oppression of the 


ruling classes. 


Thirdly, they also increasingly bring out that 
history is made by an entire people and not only 
or even mainly by kings, nobles and the ruling 
classes. This change started taking place in the 
1920s and after. Once the nationalist movement 
entered its mass phase after 1920 and it became 
clear that only the masses possessed the strength 
and political power to wage a prolonged struggle 
for national liberation, the nationalist thinkers and 
writers began to emphasise the role of the peple 
in the development of Indian society and the making 
of Indian history. Furthermore, as the peasants, 
workers, women and lower castes became conscious 
of their active role in the present, they demanded 
that their role in the past be investigated. This 
tendency was to find its most important reflection 
in the thinking and work of the Marxist historians 
whose political-ideological commitment brought 
them into close relations with the workers, peasants, 
nationalist and socialist movements. 


ALL STUDENTS of history would agree with 
Carr’s plea for making our history-writing more 
scientific and rigorous. It should stimulate further 
reflection. Carr’s “What is History”, and his other 
works such as the Romantic Exiles and A History of 
Soviet Russia, would be excellent examples to follow. 
We, in India, need history and other social sciences 
of the most advanced scientific character precisely 
because we are backward economically and socially. 
To overcome this backwardness we need the most 
advanced social knowledge. ‘As Carr puts .it, we 
are most in need of two things: “A sense of change 
as a progressive factor in history and belief in reason 
as our oe for the understanding of its complexi- 
ties.” i 
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_Doék Worker’s Unique Strike 
NARENDRA SHARMA 


Te port and dock workers resumed work on 

April 12 as unanimously as they had launched 
on an indefinite strike on March 16 at the joint call 
of the four federations, namely, All-India Port and 
Dock Workers’ Federation (HMS), Indian National 
Port and Dock Workers’ Federation (INTUC), Port 
Dock water Front Workers’ Federation (AITUC) 
and Water Transport Workers’ Federation (CITU). 
Cargo handling in all the ports of the country was 
at a standstill during the course of the strike. Nota 
single vessel moved, nor a tonne of cargo was 
handled in any of the ports — excepting where the 
action committee permitted it. 

The main issue involved was fresh wage settle- 
ment. The-federations had demanded parity in 
wages with steel workers. Decasualisation was 
another important question pertaining to` service 
conditions of about one lakh workers in major and 
small ports. The previous four-year agreement had 
expired on December 31, 1983. Wage negotiations, 
which started in August last year, were hardly taken 
seriously by either side till the strike was launched. 
Even after the negotiations were initiated seriously, 
there appeared to be no meeting ground: the 
Government offered an aggregrate increase of Rs 32 
crores by way of revised wages while the four federa- 
tions pitched their demand at around Rs 68 crores. 
In the second phase the Government improved its 
‘offer to Rs 39.8 crores, conceding in principle also 
the demand for house-rent allowance, though ata 
flat rate of 10 percent of pre-revised basic wage. 
The federations further lowered their target to 
about Rs 57 crores. And, the negotiations broke 
down on March 30, and this marked the beginning 
of friction within the ranks of the federations them- 
selves. ; 

The high and mighty attitude of the leaders of the 
HMS-affliated All-India Port and Dock Workers’ 
Federation on the issue of quantum of HRA set 
some of the other federations’ leaders rethinking 
about the future course’ of action. The INTUC- 
affliated INDPWF was the first to voice its mis- 
givings. The INDPWE executive at an emergency 
meeting on April 8 announced its decision to dis- 
sociate itself from the action committee even while 
continuing the strike action but it also urged the 
_Government to restart negotiations for wage settle- 

ent. It accused “a section among the constituents 
of the joint action” as “not being anxious in resum- 
ing negotiations for an early end to the strike.” 

The Bombay port and dock workers’ leader 
S.R. Kulkarni assumed a militant posture in 
order to show to Datta Samant and Shanti Patel, 
who were challenging him, that he too could be 
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adventurist, disregarding the fact that the strike 





was nationwide, not confined to Bombay, and was 
being conducted by four federations. Probably the 
intervention of Kerala Home Minister Vayalar 
Ravi, himself a leader of an affiliate of the HMS- 
led port union in Cochin, saved the situation for 
Kulkarni. 

It was only after the INTUOC-affiliate openly dis- 
sociated itself from the action committee that the 
other three federations moved and deputed AITUC 
leader Kalyanasundaram and Vayalar Ravi to per- 
suade the INTUC port and dock workers’ leaders 
to “Jointly resume” the negotiations. And the 
negotiations were resumed and settlement reached 
on April 1! midnight. The strike was withdrawn 
with immediate effect. The hitch over HRA too 
was resolved. The Government had further im- 
proved its offer from an aggregate increase of 
Rs. 39.8 crores to Rs 45 crores. This would mean 
20.5 per cent increase over the total wage bill of 
Rs 216 crores. 

A port and dock worker will now get minimum 
emoluments of Rs 998 per month, which is higher 
than that of a steel worker. According to ‘“‘port 
pattern” of HRA, Bombay port and dock workers 
will get 15 per cent of the pre-revised basic 
wage in 1984, 16 per cent in 1985, 18 per cent in 
1986 and 30 per centin 1987. These percentages 
for Calcutta and Madras will be 14 for first two 
years and 16 and 25 in the respective subsequent 
two years of the agreement. For Vizag and Cochin 
HRA will be at the rate of 12.5 per cent in first 
three years and 17.5 per cent in the last year. In 
Marmugao, Kandla, New Mangalore and Tuticorin, 
the rate will be 12.5 per cent for the first three years 
and 15 per cent for the final year, and in Paradip 
and Haldia it will be at a flat 10 per cent for all the 
sae oe A minimum of Rs 50 HRA is assured 
to all. 

_ The Government has agreed to refer the decasual- 
isation issue to a committee of Shipping and Labour 
Ministries, whatever that may mean eventually. 

This nationwide strike in ports and docks had a 
few unique features. For one thing, never before 
had this vital sector witnessed such a complete 
strike in pre-Independence or post-Independence 
history, of such a long duration, all without a single 
incident of violence. Moreover, for the first time 
all the port and dock workers’ ‘federations had 
come together to launch the strike. 

Cargo essential for defence and essential for 
public consumption like edible oils, kerosene, etc, 
was permitted to be unloaded by the action com- 
mittee. Even crews in distress were helped by 
action committee’ volunteers without asking for 
remuneration. ‘This speaks volumes about the 
patriotic sense of port and dock workers who were 
not unmindful of their duty to the nation while fight- 
ing for their own demands”, says Kalyanasundram. 

The Government too responded in equal measure 
to the united, peaceful and disciplined strike. The 
strike was not declared illegal though Shipping 
Minister Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy chose to term it an 
illegal strike. ESMA and NSA were kept on the 
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shelf. The Minister continued to offer a negotiated 
settlement even after the breakdown of talks on 
March 30 on the issue of HRA. . 

In retrospect, it can be said that if launching of 
the strike could not be avoided because of the 
differing calculations of the two sides, it should 
have been surely possible to conclude the settlement 
around March 30 when the gap between the Govern- 


ment offer and the final settlement of April 11 came 
to hardly Rs 5 crores. 


The country’s economy as 


also the port and dock workers would have been 


(April 16) 


saved about a fortnight’s suffering. 

However, both the Government and the feder- 
ations can take the credit for adopting responsive 
attitudes. If only they had done so much earlier!( 
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Reservations 
Controversy 
SHASHI YADAV 

K. SHARMA ‘i dnsiesiinn 


N ° April 7) must be congra- 
tulated on refuting the charges 
made against reservations by M. 
Saleem Kidwai (Mainstream, 
March 17). With the presentation 
of the Mandal Commission report 
in Parliament, this topic of reser- 
vation has assumed greater 
importance than before. 

Before trying to make a point 
in favour of reservation sot only 
for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes but also for 
socially and educationally back- 
ward classes (OBCs), I would hike 
to treat what Kidwai has enumer- 
ated as the second major pro- 
blem of reservation. “In some 
States the Backward Classes have 
been able to secure such pri- 
vileges as to place some of them 
in positions of supremacy over 
the higher castes.” How” deeply 
such a situation has pained Kid- 
wai can be seen in this one state- 
ment. In fact, there is inherent 
contradiction in this statement. 
He obviously has the southern 
States in mind where they have 
more than fifty per cent reserva- 
tions. Now, which is a more 
normal situation of the two — 


the one in which the majority of © 


‘the Indian States have [5 per- 
cent of the higher and forward 
castes placed in positions of 
supremacy over the rest of the 
85 per cent of the SC/ST/OBC 
(in fact total monopoly of all top 
political as well as administrative 
positions), or the one in which 
two States have 85 per cent of 
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the population, that is, the 
depressed or backward classes 
placed In positions of supremacy 
over the rest of the fifteen per 
cent of the forward classes? 

It is strange that Kidwai did 
not denounce the system in the 
majority of the States with stark 
injustice and under-representation 
nor did he take up a stand where 
all the classes would have their 
due share, but pointed out States 
with the system of representation 
of the majority of the population 
in positions of supremacy as a 
major problem of reservation. 

Now that there is a move to 
make the Other Backward Classes 
movement a success (at least,the 
response of the majority of mem- 
bers of parliament to the pro- 
posal of reservation, for socially 
and educationally backward 
classes, points in that direction), 
it would be worthwhile bringing 
this new development for dis- 
cussion. 

The media have always taken 
a biased and prejudiced stand 
vis-a-vis reservation. More and 
more write-ups and news cover- 
age have been anti-reservation. 
The other side of the story has 
never been properly projected. It 
is a fact that all the effective 
media are owned and managed 
by the forward classes, and 
they have a vested interest in 
projecting anti-reservation view. 

Do all those who cry out 
against reservation, now for 
Other Backward Classes, know 
what the actual representation of 
these classes is, in political and 


administrative set-up? The OBCs - 


form 52 per cent of the country’s 
total population. Their represen- 
tation in Class I postsin the 
Presidential Secretariat is nil, 
whereas there are 49 posts of 
Class I. In the Vice-Presidential 
Secretariat there are nine Class I 
posts but none for the OBCs. In 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
there are 35 Class I officers and 
only one from the OBCs. In the 


Nuclear Energy Department and 
the Information and Broadcast- 
ing Ministry there is not a single 
Class I officer from the OBCs 
whereas they have 34 and 52 
Class I posts, respectively. The 
Health and Family Welfare 
Department has 240 Class I 
officers but not a single one for 
the OBCs. The Petroleum and 
Chemicals Ministry has 121 
Class I posts but not one for the 
OBCs, These figures are from the 
Backward Classes Commission 
report. 

. With these figures before us 
which right-minded person would 
deny under-representation .or 
virtually no representation of 
OBCs in the running of the 
affairs of the country? Demo- 
cracy means self-government and 


not by the top 15 per cent over | 


the 85 per cent majority. Even 
now fifty per cent of Cabinet 
positions consist of Brahmins. 
Representation of Brahmins in 
the posts of Chief Ministers, 
Governors, Lt Governors, Secre- 
taries to Governors, Chief Secre- 
taries, etc, is over fifty per cent 
of the total posts. What is this if 
not casteism? 


3 
When caste is used for identi- 
fication of the socially and educa- . 


tionally backward classes, all 
these casteists become protago- 
nists of casteless society and are 
allergic to using the word 
“caste” for it does not suit their 
interest. They succeed to a large 
extent because they are the ones 
occupying all the important posi- 
tions in political and administra- 
tive structures. In’fact Hindu 
society has always operated a 
very rigorous scheme of reserva- 
tions which has internalised this 
caste system. The present furore 
against reservation is not aim= 
ed at the principle itself, but 
against the new class of bene- 
ficiaries who are now clamouring 
for a share of the opportunities 
which were all along monopolised 


by the higher castes. (April 13) 


India and Sri Lanka 
(Contd. from page 6) 


against India is that itis bullying 
‘him on the matter of leasing the 
tank farm at Trincomaleeto a 
consortium of firms. The history 
of the Trincomalee tank farm 
deals has always been suspect in 
Indian. eyes, and not without 
reason. If India has been ex- 
pressing concern over this matter, 
itis because that there has been 
considerable evidence of a possi- 
ble American presence being 
generated in the area ostensibly 
on the pretext of the tank farm 
lease. The Americans have never 
_concealed their interest in gain- 
ing a foothold in Trincomalee, 
and indeed, a deal with Sri Lanka 
over Trincomalee fits in neatly 
with Washington’s strategic con- 
sensus concept. New Delhi fears 
that the composition of the con- 
sortium is deliberately tailored to 
suit American 
although the firms concerned are 
Singapore-based, ` their multi- 
national character and links with 
Washington are too close to be 
ignored. This is the reason why 
New Delhi has chosen to voice 
its fears publicly. 
Jayawardene pleads that the 
induction of the consortium can- 
not be interpreted as opening the 
door to an American presence, 
‘but ‘how does the articulation 
of Indian concern over 
aspect of the Sri Lankan situa- 


tion conflict with New Delhi’s. 


commitment to Sri Lankan 
‘unity? This is a question for 
which Jayawardene has no ans- 
wer, but he sees in the Indian 
utterance of caution an implied 
threat of invasion. Asked what 
steps India should take to allay 
the fears of invasion, Jayawar- 
dene’s answer was: “They should 
stop.talking to Amirthalingam.” 
And he adds for good measure 
that he knows that Indira 
Gandhi would not invade Sri 
Lanka even though she is being 
asked to do so by some parties in 
‘Tamilnadu. Then, why keep 
flogging this dead horse? 

An explanation offered by Sri 
Lanka watchers is that it suits 
Jayawardene to adopt anti-Indian 
postures now .and then in order 
to keep the hardliners within his 
own party at bay. If this were so, 
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interests, and . 


this . 


` then Jayawardene is playing a 


dangerous game, because he is 
calculatedly closing the avenues 
through which he can work out 
a solution acceptable both to the 
Sinhala majority and the Tamil 
minority. By talking to Amritha- 
lingam, New Delhi at least has 
managed.to convince the TULF 
‘leadership that a durable settle- 
ment can be worked out only in 
the framework of Sri Lankan 


. unity. If Jayawardene’s condition 


that New Delhi should stop talk- 
ing to Amirthalingam is accepted, 
then he would have lost the only 
platform on which he can recon- 
cile the aspirations of the Tamils 
and the Sinhalese. 

By the very nature of things, 
which place the northern provin- 
ces of the island republic in close 
geographical proximity to Tamil- 

“Nadu’s shores, developments in 
Tamil areas cannot but have 
their impact on Tamilnadu. 
Given the competitive nature 
of Tamil nadu politics, it is only 
to be expected that both DMK 
and AIADMK politicians will 
rattle their sabres where emo- 
tional issues concerning Tamil- 
brethren across the seas are con- 
cerned. Indeed,’ it would have 
been surprising if M.G. Rama- 
chandran did not warn the 
Centre that the people of Tamil 
nadu would have to devise their 
own measures to save Jaffna 
Tamils if the Centre did not act, 
or Karunanidhi did not warn the 
Centre that the State would again 
raise the demand for secession. 

Jayawardene is only too aware 
of the- compulsions of Tamil- 
nadu politics to take threats 
emanating from Madras seriously, 
and he would not be the shrewd 
politician that he is if he believed 
even fora moment that Indira 
Gandhi would succumb to Tamil- 
nadu’s threats and unleash the 
army on Sri Lanka. 

The more important point 
right now is to assess Athula- 
thmudali’s New Delhi visit in 
terms of its potential for reviving 
the round-table negotiations in 


an atmosphere more conducive 


to results. On the one hand, the 
Sri Lankan Sinhalese leadership 
has done nothing till now to 
generate the hope among Tamils 
that a via media solution is 
possible. On the other, the law 


5 


and order situation in the 
northern provinces is deteriora- 
ting progressively, thus vitiating 
the atmosphere for a political 
dialogue. Incidents occur daily, 
and the toll of livesis rising. 
There appears to be an element 
of vindictiveness in the new 
security offensive launched by 
Colombo to contain Tamil terro- 
rism inthe north. The eight 
districts where Tamils predo- 
minate in the northern and 
eastern provinces have been put 
under a military coordinator. 
The number of troops moved 
into these provinces. already ex- 
ceeds 5000, and reinforcements 
have been promised. 

This ata time when the em- 
phasis during the last several 
months has been on devising a 
formula for a political settlement. 
The collapse of the round table 
does not necessarily lift the 
issue: from the political to the 
military plane, but the Sri 
Lankan Government. apparently 
believes that recrudescence of 
violence automatically converts 
the issue from a political toa 
military one. In all probability, 
this will lead to greater violence, 
and a larger number of lives are 
bound to be lost in the confron- 
tation between Tamil terrorism 
and State terrorism. Increased 
violence would also call for 
increased repression, and a stage 
will in all likelihood be reached 


where meaningful negotiations 


will no more be possible. Does 
Jayawardene seriously want the 
situation to develop along these 
predictable lines? 

It was largely because of 
G. Parthasarathy’s persuasion 
that TULF agreed to consider 
the Government offer for the 
establishment of regional council 
with substantial powers. But, 
during the round table, it trans- 
pired that what the Government 
was Offering was no real improve- 
ment on the district councils 
which were provided for in 198} 
under an Act of Parliament. 
TULF was willing to accept the 
regional council concept, pro- 
vided there was a single council 
for the entire northern and 
eastern districts and it was 
invested with something more 


than municipal powers. The 
single council idea has been 
33 


rejected by the Sinhalese on the ~a place in the Cabinet for the 


ground that it will eventually 
lead to secession, a fear sought 
to be dispelled by TULF which 
has been pleading that amend- 
ments to the. Constitution could 
provide the necessary safeguards. 

Jayawardene has declared that 
-the present bottleneck has arisen 
because TULF insists that there 
should be a single council 
instead of a separate council for 
‘each district. He says that he 
himself was amenable to GP’s 
suggestions regarding the regional 


-council but he now finds that- 


there can be no’ constitutional 
amendments unless the courts 
clear them. Instead, he now 
offers’to create a joint executive, 
by combining two or three 
districts of a region and finding 


. councils. 


of the respective 
TULF will probably 
reject the suggestion out of 
hand because this device would 
confer no special benefits or 
powers to the councils since they 
would be subservient to a 
Sinhala-dominated Cabinet. 

As far as New Delhi is con- 
cerned, the development it will 
most desire is the emergence of 
a consensus between the Tamils 
and the Sri Lanka Government. 
Such a consensus cannot evolve 
without constant dialogue. This 
was a point which the Indian 
leadership emphasised in their 
talks with Athulathmudali. To 
the -extent that Indian good 
offices can help to provide the 
healing touch and bring the 


chairmen 


that the round-table 
was specifically designed to pro- ` 


various, parties together, they 
will be available in full measure. 
But even the Indian efforts will 
be considerably’ circumscribed 
by imnuendos and insinuations 
about New Delhis bonafides. 
Jayawardene needs to realise 
formula 


vide opportunity to all sections 
of Sri Lankan political thought 
to create a framework for a 
solution within a united island. 
If he goes on pleading that he 
is a prisoner of circumstances 
and law, the stalemate would only 
egg onthe extremists in TULF 
to seek satisfaction through 
recourse to arms. In the result- 
ing vicious circle, ‚Jayawardene 
will find himself increasingly 
driven to a corner. O (April 17) 





New Import-Export Policy 
( from page 10) 

that if it views the problem of 
export promotion in isolation 
from the problem of making our 
industrial sector more dynamic, 
ifs recommendations would not 
be of much value. 

Though the recently announc- 
ed policy has tried to maintain 
the general structure in “the 
interest of continuity and stabi- 
lity”, andthe policy for import 
of raw materials, components 
and spares and also the policy 
for Capital Goods and imports 
under ‘ Open General Licence 
(OGL) remain unchanged, cer- 
tain innovations have been intro- 
duced. First, the industrial units 
with high net foreign exchange 
earnings are to be given addi- 
tional import licences on the 
basis of their net export earnings. 
It is claimed that this will give a 
push to agricultural and labour- 
intensive sectors where foreign 
exchange earnings are higher as 
compared to import content. 

. Second, the need to step up 
exports of high-value goods. The 
Minister has stated that indus- 
trial units manufacturing such 
_ products exclusively for export 
will be given facility to import 
their requirements on priority 
basis. A new scheme to export 
computer software, establishing 
a new relationship between trad- 
ing houses and their associate 
manufacturers and creation of a 
new category of entrepreneur 
merchant-exporters are other 
noticeable features of the policy. 

In the case of exports of higher 
value added manufacturers, 


endorsements on required import 
replenishment licences (REP) can 
be up to the value equal to the 
value of REP licences obtained 
by such manufacturers during 
1983-84. Under the new scheme 
to promote exports of computer 
software, exporters have been 
enabled to import necessary 
hardware, software and peri- 
pherals. While the minimum 
annual growth rate for export 
houses continues to be 20 per 
cent, it has been raised from 15 
to 20 per cent for trading houses. 

As we have mentioned, a new 
category of entrepreneur- 
merchant-exporters will export 
select products from the small- 
scale and cottage industries 
sectors. Such people may be 
merchant exporters who are not 
manufacturers themselves. The 
aim is to promote exports from 
small and cottage industries. 

In order to encourage export 
diversification, trading house 
have been asked to spread their 
activities at least over three pro- 
duct groups. Trading houses ex- 
porting products from at least 
five product groups with mini- 
mum exports in each product 
group being at least 15 per cent 
of the total exports, will be given 
greater access to raw materials. 

To promote export of new 
products or to new markets, fur- 
ther incentives have been devised 
under which exports of such pro- 
ducts and to such markets over 
and above the level achieved 
during 1983-84 will be reckoned 
at twice the f.o.b. value of such 
incremental exports for comput- 
ing the turnover of exporters, 


Under the new policy as many 
as 162 items, comprising among 
others 94 items of capital 
goods have been placed under 
OGL and 53 have been deleted. 
The banned list has been virtu- 
ally abolished. Only beef tallow 
continues to be a banned item for 
import. While a number of 
capital goods have been placed 
under OGL, restrictions have 
been placed on their imports. 
Earlier second-hand machinery 
up to 10 years of age could be 
imported and this had resulted 
in making India a buyer of junk. 
Now, age of such machinery has 
been reduced to seven years. 

It is not understandable why 
one, two and three star hotels 
have been allowed to import 
spares. Are these spares not 
locally available? 

An important feature of the 
policy is the liberalisation of 
import of technology. An inter- 
ministerial committee has been 
formed to work out the list of 
technologies to be imported. 
Care has to be taken that India 
does not become a dumping 
ground for old and discarded 
technologies. Nor should India 
rush for technologies not suita- 
ble to our needs and conditions. 

Whether the policy is liberal 
has to be judged by taking into 
account the fiscal policy of the 
Government. The Finance 
Minister has proposed this year 


‘to increase customs duties and 


auxiliary customs duties on a 
number of items to prevent their 
unrestricted imports and in more 
than required: quantums.[ 
(April 16). 
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Only through 


. fresh ideas can a 

an old business 

_ be constantiy 
renewed — 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
-known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 

firmly in the agricultural sector. 


ah g > 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
-of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business, ` 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited _ 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited. 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK: 


‘HERE 1s an air of subdued excitement in 

the Capital with reports in circulation 
that some quiet consultations have been 
initiated by the Establishment to amend the 
Constitution. The names of some former 
Judges of the Supreme Court as also of 
former Law officers of the Government 
have figured in these reports as having 
been assigned to formulate the concerned 
amendments. 

Inevitably, the speculation has set in that 
the proposed amendments are meant to 
subvert the present system of Parlia- 
mentary democracy of the Westminster 
model with the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet wielding executive authority, being 
responsible to Parliament, by the Presi- 
dential system in which the President as 
the head of the executive is not responsi- 
ble to Parliament: there are even talks that 
presumably the French model instead of 
the American model is likely to be 
imposed. 

There are good reasons for such specul- 
ation. In the heyday of Emergency, a 
paper embodying the Presidential system 
was prepared and was in circulation: 
although its authorship was never speci- 
fically acknowledged, it was known that 


Fred Halliday on Central America @ Ershad’s Gamble 
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: Time to Rejuvenate Parliament 


the late H.R. Gokhale and Rajni Patel, 
among others, were actively behind the 
move, and since these luminaries of those 
days were part of the then Establishment, 
the public in general had the distinct 
impression that the move had the blessings 
of Indira Gandhi. In fact, a conference of 
jurists, academics and political personal- 
ities was held in Bombay with the agenda 
to discuss the feasibility of the Presidential 
system. While there were quite a few 
speeches in favour of the Presidential sys- 
tem by persons who mattered those days, 
Indira Gandhi herself took a non-commit- 
tal stand confining herself to welcoming 
the debate on the subject to elicit public 
response. While many other amendments 
were passed during Emergency — includ- 
ing the controversial Fortysecond Amend- 
ment and the extension of the life of Lok 
Sabha by two years — the move for 
restructuring the Constitution to usher in 
the Presidential system was shelved. 

When Indira Gandhi returned to power 
in 1980, some of the stalwarts in the new 
Establishment arranged a jurists’ conference 
whose platform was used for the popular- 
isation of the Presidential system. Inci- 
dentally, a fraternal delegate from France 
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narrated, in his intervention, the problems 
faced by the working of the Presidential 
system in France: understandably, this 
intervention hardly received the publicity 
it deserved from the sponsors of the con- 
ference. It is to be further noted that 
some of the top private-sector magnates— 
JRD Tata rather conspicuously—have been 
pleading for the Presidential system. 

In recent weeks, B.K. Nehru has reiter- 
ated in public his support of the President- 
ial.system, although it would perhaps be 
not fair to take his stand as reflecting: the 
Prime Ministers mind in view of his 
known differences with her over the hand- 
ling of political developments in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

As far as can be made out by watching 
the goings-on in the proximity of the 
power-centre today, one gets the impres- 
sion that the idea of imposing the Presi- 
dential system right now has been put off, 
although there are active advocates in its 
favour in influential circles in New Delhi. 

At the same time, the idea of amending 
the Constitution to streamline the present 
Parliamentary system has been fast gaining 
ground, and it would not be surprising if 
the Establishment experts supposed to be 


engaged in formulating Constitutional 
amendments, have this objective in 
view. 


It is almost universally accepted today 
both by the Treasury and the Opposition 
benches that the functioning of Parliament 
has deteriorated very fast in the last ten 
years. In the fifties and sixties, the Oppo- 
sition was smaller and numerically was an 
unequal match to the Treasury Benches: 
and yet in the quality of debate, the 
watchdog vigilance as also attendance in 
the two Houses, Parliament in those days 
grew as a serious, business-like forum 
engaged in the important task of contri- 
buting to the evolution of policies and 
their application and implementation. In 
other words, parliamentary democracy in 
those days was vibrant and vigilant, 
commanding both dignity and autho- 
“ity. 

This was true in the functioning of both 

Government and the Opposition. 

af the outstanding debates critical 
‘unctioning of the executive were 


` 


initiated from the side of the ruling party 
itself; some of the most memorable of 
these — such as the Dalmia scandal and 
the Mundhra deals — were launched by 
the late Feroze Gandhi. The Opposition 
on its part used to take its job with utmost 
seriousness: the amont of homework that 
the MPs from the Opposition parties used 
to do has become a thing of the past. 
Powerful interventions were listened to 
and taken seriously by all sides. And 
serious debates were not replaced by 
boisterous zero-hour gimmicks. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the quality of 
the MPs — their competence, culture and 
commitment — was far different from the 
type that one encounters these days. How 
appallingly low has come their sense of 
responsibility to Parliament and to the 
public outside has become the subject of 
widespread comment nowadays. In the 
Budget debates in Lok Sabha, the atten- 
dance almost throughout marked an all- 
time low. There seems to be no admission 
of shame on the part of these Parlia- 
mentarians when one finds less than 
twenty of them out of a total of 529 in 
Lok Sabha attending the debate on’ grants 
of major Ministries. This admittedly 
cavalier approach to the serious business 
of Parliament calls for drastic rectifica- 
tion. 

In this background, it is not surprising that there 
should be revival of the long-talked-about idea of 
forming committees of the House for serious scrutiny 
of the functioning of the Ministries: along with this, 
the general sessions of the two Houses could be cur- 
tailed drastically. While the public outside is likely 
to respond favourably to such proposals, one is yet 
to gauge how the MPs themselves would take them, 
and also whether through mishandling, the Govern- 
ment — if and when they take up the matter — 
would not let it degenerate into an issue of partisan 
politics, with the Opposition opposing for the sake 
of opposing, and the Government with the newly- 
acquired possibility of commanding two-thirds 
majority in both Houses assume a take-it-or-leave- 
it attitude. 

No doubt, such changes in the functioning of 
Parliament cannot on their own bring about a trans- 
formation in the present style and outlook of our 
Parliamentarians unless and until the body politic 
itself undergoes a process of rejuvenation. Neverthe- 
less, a beginning, however halting, in changing the 
present trend of decline in parliamentary functioning 
is likely to command wide spread public support. 


N.C, 
April 25 
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INDO-BANGLA BORDER SKIRMISH 


~ Ershad’s Gamble 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT ` 


NEw DELHI has chosen to act 
-` with deliberate caution in 
not over-reacting to the provoca- 
. tive firings from across the Ban- 
- gladesh border in Assam which 
began, on April 20 and resumed 
four days later — obviously in 
‘the hope that Dhaka will realise 
. that any calculated misadventure 
_ on the border would only strain 

relations between the two coun- 
tries. l 
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Both Dhaka’s protests over the - 


construction of the barbed-wire 
fence along the 1500-metre Assam 
border and its view that the 
erection of the fence had violated 
the 1975 border guidelines have 
been rejected in sober tones. The 
message is apparently being 
sought to be conveyed to Gen 
Ershad, Bangladesh Martial Law 
Administrator, that he is making 
a mountain of a molehill. 


$ 


Even so, it would be unwise to 


. ignore the potential for aggrava- 


tion in the present Situation 
which has been brought about by 
Dhaka’s assumption that high- 
lighting the issue through force 


and intimidation may lead to its — 


internationalisation. After an 
upward trend in the normalisa- 
tion efforts witnessed in 1982 in 
the wake of the visit of Gen 
Ershad to New Delhi, relations 
have’ become embittered again 
over the fence erection, an issue 
which in the ultimate analysis is 
too trivial because it does not 
basically involve a conflict of the 
legitimate national interests of 
either country. 


Dhaka cannot be entirely 


unaware of the causes which 


prompted the Indian decision to 
erect a fence. along the border, 
but it has chosen to dismiss them 
as not of sufficient importance 








fo warrant the. fencing of the 
border. However, this is a matter 


-- of opinion, and if India has gone 


= ahead in translating its decision 


in physical terms, Dhaka will 
have to come up with more 
serious arguments against it than 
the mere insistence that there is 
no illegal infiltration or migra- 
tion into India. 

Taken to its logical conclusion, 
the contretemps that have arisen 
in Indo-Bangladesh ties over the 
fence issue during the last several 
months can be seen as nothing 


‘more than a matter of style, in 


.the sense, 
` been able to persuade Dhaka to 
‘accept thé fact that large-scale 


that India has not 


migrations have indeed taken 
place and created problems in 
‘Assam, Tripura and West Bengal, 
‘and Dhaka has not been able to 
persuade New Delhi that it 
would take effective steps to curb 


such migration. | 


The background against which 
Friday’s unfortunate incident 
took place is interesting, even 
though it is obvious that New 
Delhi had an idea long ago that 
the entire process of the erection 
of the fence would not be a 
smooth affair. Even so, it seems 
as if these incidents were not 
anticipated, albeit the evidence 
that is now gradually becoming 
available that Dhaka had indeed 
been preparing for some weeks 
to indulge in armed provocation. 

When the decisibn regarding 
the erection of the fence all 
along the border with Bangladesh 
— in effect along the three sides 
of the Indo-Bangladesh border— 
was announced, the reaction 
from “Dhaka was predictable. 
Dhaka saw in the decision an 
affront to its self-esteem since’ it 
felt that the fence would act as a 
reminder of the military regime’s 
inability to prevent illegal mig- 
rations to India. A fence or a 
wall along the border can at best 
of times be a humiliating experi- 
ence, implying as it does that the 
internal situation’ within the 


- country is not attractive enough 


to return its citizens or enable 
them to live under both political 


. and economic security. 


Gen. Ershad had an additional 
difficulty. Political opposition to 
him domestically was tending to 
erode his authority while he him- 
self seemed to be in two minds 
about the wisdom of continuing 
the military regime in the coun- 


- 


tty without opening up avenues 
for democratisation, Understand- 
ably he reacted by asserting that 
migrations were only on a small 
scale and India was exaggerating 
the size and nature of the influx 
from Bangladesh; that even if 
there were migrations, they: had 
stopped; and that a fence would 
bring him adverse publicity both 
at home and abroad. But India 
was able to establish the point 
that migrations were continuing 
unabated, that the problems 
created by such influx had pro- 
ved explosive in Assam, and that 
inflows had begun into West 
Bengal. Indeed, even the West 
Bengal Chief Minister, Jyoti 
Basu, who can be quite critical 
of New Delhi when the occasion 
demands, has articulated the fear 
that unchecked inflows into his 
State threatened to create new 
problems for an already over- 
burdened Bengal. 

Gen. Ershad suggested that 


since there were differences bet-- 


ween the two countries, it was 
best for their Foreign Ministers 
to meet specially. to discuss it. 
New Delhi was right in rejecting 
this suggestion because its accep- 
tance would have implied that 
India did not have the right to 
do what it wanted to inside its 
own territory. A question of 
interpretation of that concept of 
sovereignty was involved here. 
This apart, regardless of whether 
or not a fence is the ideal solu- 
tion, regardless of whether or not 
it would stop all infiltration from 
Bangladesh into neighbouring 
Indian states, illegal migrations 
had to be stopped and a fence 
was thought of as one of the 


_ many measures that needed to be 
. taken in that direction. 


It is possible to argue that 
New Delhi could have entered 
into a serious and prolonged 
dialogue with Dhaka on the sub- 
ject; but against this, it is vital 
to keep in mind the fact that a 
repetition of Assam in other 
neighbouring States could not 
have been tolerated. The price 
paid for Assam has been heavy 
enough. A dialogue might have 
been regarded as both desirable 
and necessary had Dhaka expres- 
sed even the mildest of desires or 
determination to deter the sys- 
tematic exodus. Instead, Dhaka 
chose to mount an anti-India 


tirade. 
When the suggestion for a Foreign 
Minister’s meeting was turned down, 


\ Bangladesh brought up the “Ilegal” 


question of the Indian right to erect a 
fence on the “zero line’’, or the no- 
man’s land. Even this had not stood 
up to scrutiny, since the fence is being 
erected well beyond the 150 yards 
agreed to in the border guidelines. The 
fence, it has been repeatedly made clear 
to Dhaka, is not a defence structure; it 


‘has no military connotations; and is 


not an aggresive but a defensive symbol. 
The inference by Gen. Ershad that the 
exercise betrays hostility towards and 
mistrust of Bangladesh is not warranted. 
Had the Ershad regime convinced India 
of willingness to check exodus with a 


firm hand, the idea of fencing the- 


border would have been given up. The 
suspicion has now become inescapable 
that Dhaka has resorted to armed pro- 
vocation purely as a diversionary 
measure given the fact that he is caught 
right now by new twists and turns in 
the domestic political situation and 
has had to make concessions to the 
Opposition, 


New Delhi is aware that the last word 
has not been said on the subject. But 
the accent at present is on de-fusing the 
“crisis”, and in all probability, New 
Delhi will try and arrange another 
meeting betweer the local commanders 
of the Border Security Force and the 
Bangladesh Rifles. A month ago, a 
similar meeting had taken place in the 
wake of the attempts by the Bangladesh 
Rifles to uproot pillars and threaten 
workers engaged in digging pits.. Subse- 
quently, it would seem that Bangladesh 
began war-like preparations in earnest 
by evacuating the population in some 
of the border villages and digging 
trenches, two metre deep and one metre 
wide, on its side of the border ona 
100-metre stretch. 


Fencing began at the trijunction of 
West Bengal, Assam and Bangladesh 
a month ago. Last Friday, progress 
near Pillar 1001 was sought to be 
halted as a large crowd of Bangladeshis 
were made to rush to the spot where 
digging was taking place while the 
Bangladesh Rifles provided cover by 
resorting to firing. BSF retaliated. In 
the exchange, three persons are re- 
ported killed, One of the bodies was 
recovered from the Indian side a day 
later after a flag meeting of local 
commanders was held. 


The Indian contention is that the 
border has to be sealed at any cost. 
There is in New Delhi a subconscious 
feeling that the barbed-wire fencing 
may not be the most effective means of 
doing so, but right now no better sug- 
gestions have been thrown up either 
by security forces or the agitation 
leaders in Assam who have been 


clamouring for tangible steps to curb ~ 


the inflow of aliens. Admittedly, it is 
a tricky situation calling for extreme 
tact and diplomacy. But one wonders 
whether Dhaka’s reaction is the only 
appropriate one under the circum- 
stances. Display of force is unlikely 
to overawe India into nullifying its 
decision. On the other hand. Dhaka 
might do well to engage in more serious 
diplomacy at the bilateral level {if only 
to elicit an assurance from New Delhi 
that its intentions are not hostile. The 
stage is past when Dhaka can expect 
India to abandon the fencing exercise. 

(April 24). 





AS the next, round of parliamentary elections draws 
closer, it is only to be expected that Opposition 


‘parties should. be preoccupied almost exclusively 


with electoral politics. 

Even so, some of the recent developments within 
their ranks have only served to expose the fact that 
major Opposition groups are unable to decide on a 
common .approach towards their respective roles in 
the coming months. © 

‘Indeed, none of the major parties seems to have a 


“coberent concept on how to face the Congress-I - 


challenge at the polls. Consequently, there is a great 


` deal of confusion in Opposition politics: presently. 


. The multiplicity of Opposition parties has in a 
sense necessitated diverse groupings and alliances. 
The idea of an all-inclusive alliance, which surfaced 
soon after the Congress-I debacles in. Andhra and 
Karnataka, appears to have been abandoned as 


impracticable, although there ‘are still some enthu- 


Siasts continuing to commend the proposal. The 
current phase in Opposition politics seems to be 
devoted to. the creation of more than one front or 


alliance on the basis of certain. universally accept-. 


able principles but there is no general agreement on 
what these principles should be.. 


O™ would have thought that after the 1980 


{ 


experience, the national Opposition would have 
bestirred itself to remove the weaknesses inherent in 
its approach to the Congress-I and find a platform 
on which all the major parties could function. That 
hope has not materialised. If anything, the first two 
years after 1980 established the fact.that there can 
be no basis for a common understanding amon 
some of the Centrist parties. > | 
This was why that two distinctive. trends emerged 
in 1983, resulting in the creation of the BJP-Lok 
Dal National Democratic: Alliance (NDA) and the 
five-party United Front.. Subsequently, the: talk of 
Opposition unity and merger-went into the back- 
ground. However, in the last few weeks, there has 
been a sudden revival of the unity talk. This has 
once again introduced an element of uncertainty 
and confusion in Opposition ranks. The situation 
today indicates that the Opposition is in a state of 
greater disarray. than it was even. in the immediate 
post 1980 period. Pa 
It is against this background that the Delhi Con- 
vention of 17 Opposition parties, (April 17, 1984) 
needs to be assessed. The convention was meant to 
carry forward the process which began in Vijaya- 


wada at N.T. Rama Rao’s instance. But there was. 


a qualitative difference. , While the Vijayawada 
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Confusion in Opposition Politics 
S. VISWAM o0 o 


Conclave and the subsequent conclaves held in New 
‘Delhi, Srinagar and Calcutta, were aimed at evoly- 
ing a common approach to specific national issues, 
the latest gathering appeared to be in the nature of 
‘a quest for identifying some issues on which the rest 
of the Opposition excluding NDA could offer a joint 
front. Because the Leftist parties, dominated by 
the two Communist parties, were responsible for the 
l/-party meeting, the accent was sought to be placed 
on economic issues rather than on political matters, 
However, the outcome was not such as to please 
any of the 17 participant parties in full measure. 


"Tae majority of the Opposition parties seem to 

have lost the earlier enthusiasm for the “con- 
clave approach”. This was inevitable, considering 
that a “unified. Opposition point of view” never 
emerged from any of these conclaves notwithstand- 
ing the fact that major parties, more for public con- 
sumption than for acceptance of realities, sought to 
project the. view that the conclaves had united the 
Opposition groups. 

The Delhi gathering showed that such was not 
the case. For one thing, Chief Ministers of non- 
Congress-(I) States, decided to stay away. Secondly, 
even among the participant parties, there was no 
evidence of congruance of positions on such a major 
national issue as Punjab. Thirdly, top leaders like | 
‘Chandra Shekar and Jagjivan Ram, did not attach 
sufficient importance to the exercise, although the 
parties headed by them were represented at the 
meeting. $ : 

At the same time, attempts are on to evolve new . 
alignments. There are stirrings within NDA itself, 
with suspicion growing that the Lok Dal and its 
leader, Charan Singh, is not happy with the present 
set-up. There is also unhappiness among the new 
entrants to the Janata fold on the ground .that 
serious attempts are not being made by the party 
President, Chandra Shekhar to implement the direc- 

_tive of the Patna Convention in regard to forging 
~ broad-based Opposition alliances. 

‘In fact, Chandra Shekhar seems to be under 
pressure from the former Lok Dal group comprising 
Biju Patnaik, George Fernandes and Karpoori 

' Thakur, to initiate serious dialogue with Charan 
Singh. There are also unconfirmed reports floating 
about in the capital that these leaders have indicated 

their readiness to leave the Janata Party once again 

and shift their allegiance to Charan Singh. 

`- The five-party United Front is also under some 
_ Stress and- strain. At. the same time, leaders like 
. H.N. Bahuguna and Chandrajit Yadav, have again 
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turned their. aitention to forging a broader alliance 
~ by trying to wean the Lok Dal away’ from NDA 


and making common cause with Mr Charan Singh. 
. BJP, on its part is proceeding on the assumption 
that it would not figure in any of the new alliances 
contemplated and that if worse comes to the worst, 
it will have to fight it alone. | 
The Leftist parties are more interested in evolving 
_ functional alliances without the BJP and based on 
“universally acceptable minimum ‘programmes and 
policies. Under -these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that many Opposition voices are being 
heard currently, each contradicting the other. 
‘There is also simultaneously the realisation among 
the Opposition parties that they have not been able 
to make mich headway in the States even though 
there is a general run of, ‘anti-Congress-J sentiment 
in most of. the states. The by-elections held between 
_ + 1980 and 1983 have shown that. while the Cong- 
 ress-I has been able to retain its hold and in some 


parties have not improved their position 


‘instances register an advance also, the Opposition. 


l 


1 
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. This is somewhat of a paradox given the fact that 
by and large the people do not accept’ the Cong- 
ress- regimes at the Centre, and in the. states as 
‘Governments that work.” The truth seems to be 
that combined or singly, the Opposition parties have 
not created the impression that they. can provide ‘a 
national alternative. The series of Opposition con- , 
claves did turn the spot-light on the inadequacies of _ 
the Congress-I ‘in -regard to various -issues of 
topical national interest. But their impact on the 


. general public appears to have been only marginal. 


J“ any- case, the Opposition itself has not been 
“ able to display much sophistication evolving a 
strategy of common approach — it has tended . 
to get bogged down in .peripheral and ptoce- 
dural matters, like. who should be invited to the 
conclaves and who should be kept out. ‘The post- 
ponement of the scheduled Madras conclave, to be > 
hosted. by DMK in Tamilnadu, provides the best . 
illustration of Opposition dithering. Sharp diffe- 
rences surfaced over DMK’s insistence on including 


i substantially. 
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SCRAPBOOK 
 God’s. Deputy 


% * ` 

eGuourp Lord Venkateswara of the 
? Seven Hills:feel elated or insulted? 

,Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister N.T. 

“Rama ' Rao has conferred status of 


-holy city” on the Tirumala Hills and: 


Tirupati town. On top of this NTR 
" hopes the ‘Divya Kshetra” will become 


the biggest centre of Hindu philosophy’. 


and learning in the world, adding to 
the dubious compliment that the T-T 
complex will then be the ‘second such 
spiritual complex after the Vatican.” 
Some have objected to comparison 
with the Vatican because of the latter’s 
‘history, its status as an independent 
enclave, and that the Pope reigns over 
a City-State in Rome established under 
"treaty fiftyfive years ago. The point lies 
elsewhere. The Vatican is not the seat 
of.God or Son or Holy Ghost, but only 
of the Pope who heads the Roman 
Catholic Church which is not of all of 
Christendom. In short, to a section, 
the’ Vatican is the seat of God’s agent 
‘on earth, presumably providing some 
- kind of two-way communication, 
; But at the T-T complex, unlike the 
. Vatican, God Himself is Present, along 
' with His Consort. So much so that in 
the small hours daily the Lord is gently 
prodded “into ‘wakefulness with a 
“sonorous Sanskrit hymn, much. popu- 
larised - in, the sweet voice of M.S. 
Subbulakshmi; and after much activity 
during‘the long day, offering darshan 
to. all, duration depending on rates of 
payment or otherwise, is gently put to 
sleep. at night. The Lord’s blessings, 
like ‘the: quality of mercy, drop on 
éveryohe “fas the: gentle rain from 
6 
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` place most holy to quite a 


heaven”. In return, many offer their 
hair, many offer cash, many both. In 


God’s eyes money has no colour, white’ 


or black. But all devotees, rich and 
poor and neither, cannot be said equally 
prosperous in life. But the faith that 
goes deeper than, reason has been 
flourishing for centuries. 

No comparison between T-T and the 
Vatican. For example, NTR, despite 
his peformance in -Venkateswara 


Mahatmyam, cannot aspire to preside , 


over the T-T complex. He had tò 


recognize his own second position in. 


the proposed set-up. Lord Venkate- 
swara would be the Chairman, and the 
State’s Chief Minister would be the 
Vice-Chairman. The present chief 
executive officer of TTD would be 
‘holy commissioner’. -In’ today’s 
situation, if the scheme is implemen- 
ted, the T-T hierarchy would be, in 
local political terms, God, Kamma, 
Reddy. What will happen if a Reddy 
ora Brahmin — not to speak of one 
from the Backward Classes or Scheduled 
Castes — later becomes Chief Minister? 
The problem would be solved if Rama. 
Rao makes himself life-time Vice- 


Chairman, with the right to nominate. 


his successor, duly blessed by Venkate- 
swara, who surely feels obliged to the 
super-star who put Him on celJuloid. 
Of course: NTR will be accused of 
playing politics and playing to the 
gallery. And that he wants to exploit 
the Lord to further his own image, 
not to speak of the massive funds and 
constantly swelling coffers being useful 


to engage in good works that can bring ' 


votes. If a film — or films — in which 
NTR plays God-should produce quite 
a big vote, becoming the second-in- 
command of God in real life in a 
large 
number would surely mean that NTR 
would sweep everything else away. 
The earlier Balaji district concept will 
go for NTR says the holy city complex 


' will be bigger and more important 


than a mere district. A ‘‘stiper-specia- 


(Contd. on page 33) 


lists hospital’, blood’ banks for 
devotees ‘offer blood in addition to 
hair, a Mahila University and no doubt 
many more in store. : \ 

Of course there are those who ques- 
tion the whole project. Apart from 


' politics, the point is that India: that is 


Bharat has no shortage of either holy 
cities and towns or holy men. And the 
pantheon range is fully represented 
from north to south, from.east to west. 
Who will decide which is the fountain- 
head of Hindu philosophy? From 
Kailash beyond our northern border 
via Kashi via Tirumala to the southern 
tip, Kanyakumari, the land is dotted 
with holy places, big and small, 
flourishing and not so flourishing. 
NTR’s choice of the place that elected’ 
him to the Assembly -is natural, but 
won’t there be Other ideas and claims 
floating around? Indeed, there is not 
space even to merely list the mumerous 
gods and goddesses, or the innumerable- 
holy cities and spots of the Hindus, 
And if even the most important of these 
lay claim to the kind of status, with 
local satraps or Chief Ministers seeking 
to be next to God, the map of India’ 


` has to be redrawn — and it surely one. 


that the 
recognize. 
We have not touched here’ on other 
religions born in this soil — Sikhism, 
Buddhism, Jainism. Nor with large sec- 
tions pursuing other faiths, like Islam 
or Christianity. And all of them have 


present generation cannot 


many holy places in this country. 


Of course we can think of hundreds 
of Vaticans and hundreds of Popes, 
covering all holy places and all rell- ` 
gions. There are many national debates 


‘being initiated from: time to time. 


NTR’s proclamation ex cathedra can 
well start.a new debate. Poe 
Meanwhile,. who will ensure that 
temple funds: are not put to use to 
yield political dividends to certain 
individuals? We. name no names, of 


course, H ‘ 
om C.N.C,. 





Realpolitik in Himalayan Waters 


BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


TH basic purpose of this paper is to emphasise 
that regional cooperation, even in such a univer- 
sal resource as water, presupposes certain political 
_ premises as a part of the global power. system. It 
would be altogether idle to discuss regional co- 
operation in South Asia, even over water resources, 
without taking into account the regional projections 
of the global power structure, and sub-regional 
specific sensitivities which are in turn utilsed by the 
global system. Regional cooperation? Yes, every- 
body agrees to promote that. But under whose 
auspices? That is the most important question of 
realpolitik. . Resources, even water resources are the 
staging ground of such realpolitik. Water resources 
are taken up here for the sake of illustration, be- 
cause some facts regarding water resources in the 
Himalayan region are dramatic indeed. I shail 
restrict myself only to the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
basin and leave out the Indus basin. If the drift of 
argument is found to be too pessimistic, I shall 
plead that I am only trying to avoid a technocratic 
pursuit of short-run national egotistical goals. 

The Hydro-power potential of the Brahaputra: 
If I remember aright, while working with the 
ECAFE (now ESCAP) in Bangkok in 1968-69, I had 
come across a number of summary reports of certain 
technical studies which estimated that the Brahma- 
putra, in course of her long journey through China 
(Tibet) into India, goes through seven major falls 
along precipitous gradients, the total hydro: power 
potential of which was equal to the total world produc- 
tion of electricity in 1967-681 It goes without saying, 
harnessing of this massive hydro power potential 
would also significantly help mitigate the annual 
flood hazards that the Brahmaputra visits on the 
Assam Valley and Bangladesh with unfailing 
regularity. 

These studies also indicatéd that harnessing of 
this massive energy potential would involve regional 
cooperation between India, China and Bangladesh 
(then East Pakistan) and Nepal, perhaps, to be 
underwritten technologically and financially by the 
USA, Japan, the USSR and multi-lateral agencies — 
which, taken together, of course, mean the global 
power structure. More than a decade has elapsed 
since, and nothing has happened even though, in the 
meanwhile, the energy famine has broken out all 
over the world. Politics has stood in the way. It is 
conceivable that if India joined the US camp, at 
least as explicitly as China or Bangladesh managed 
to, after the Nixon visit to China and Mujib’s 
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murder, respectively, regional and international co- 
operation on, the harnessing of the Brahmputra 
would have advanced more than it has actually. 
The conference held in India on the water-resources 
of the Ganges-Brahmaputra basin during the Janata 
regime was, perhaps, a move in that direction. 
Conceivably, it is even possible to argue that the 
role of the United States and China in North-East 
India, Bangladesh and Northern Burma could be 
partly due to the hydro power potential of the 
Brahmaputra. Since the first FAO sponsored study 
on the water resources of the lower Ganges-Brahma- 
putra basin toward the end of the fifties, a number 
of US outfits? have deliberated on the problem cf 
development of water resources of this massive river 
basin. The World Bank came out with a seven volume 
study of water resources of Bangladesh. The obvious 
model for “‘regional cooperation” in the matter of 
such river basin development in South and South- 
East Asia is, of course, the Mekong Project,® which, 
under the auspices of the ECAFE, was pushed in a 
big way, presumably as part of the US war strategy 
in Vietnam — a clear instance of how an altogether 
desirable goal of regional and sub-regional coopera- 
tion in water resources development can become an 
instrument of the global power struggle. After the 
US debacle in Vietnam, the Mekong Project stands 
virtually abandoned in spite of its critical impor- 
tance for the Indo-Chinese countries and Thailand. 
More promising investment opportunities have, 
apparently, been found in the promotion of 
“guerilla?” activities along the Thai-Kampuchea 
border! 

The Hydro-power potential of the lower Ganges 
basin: Some World Bank studies show that the hydel 
power potential of the Ganga basin is about 13 m. 
KW at 60 per cent load factor of which 4 m. KW 
are within India, 2 m. KW on the borders between 
India and Nepal, and the rest in Nepal. Nepal’s 
own potential for hydel power is 83 million KW, 
equivalent to the combined installed hydro electric 
capacity of Canada, United States and Mexico. 
Nepalese geographic features offer such magnitudes 
of hydro power potential in three major basins:4 
32 m. in the Karnali basin, 21 m. in the Gandak 
basin, and 22 m. in the Kosi basin. The key to the 
development of a transport system, absolutely of 
decisive importance for the development of Nepal 
~~ perhaps, electrically driven large scale ropeway 
transit systems is the only solution for Nepal out- 
side the Kathmandu valley — lies in the develop- 
ment of her truly prodigious hydro power potential. 
Nepal can never hope to balance her trade with 
India unless she is able to sell her hydro power to 
India in a really big way. On the other hand, Nepal 
faces a veritable ecological disaster, because her 
largest export to India through the torrential rivers 
flowing into the Ganga basin, is her soil, a free 
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export! Available evidence suggests that without 
‘such hydro power development backed up by large- 
scale economic afforestation, Nepal may turn out 
in course of this decade to be a classic case of 
ecocide leading to genocide, as total food produc- 
tion has been shrinking in absolute terms in that 
country through the closing years of the seventies 
and the early eighties. But, Nepalese economy and 
policy are at this point of time literally torn among 
the contending power projections of the global 
as well, as the regional system — a monarchical 
structure is being helplessly tossed about by the 
contrary pulls of the United States, China, India 
and hosts of multilateral agencies and Foundations, 
with the tiny Nepalese intelligentsia at Kathmandu 
virtually under the occupation of such agencies. 

Water resources of the Himalayan rivers and the 
‘dispute with Bangladesh: The total water resources 
carried by the three major river systems of the 
Ganga, the Brahmaputra and the Indus are 42,426 
m. hectare metres, 55,535 and 7,691 m. hectare 
metres respectively. The non-Himalayan tribu- 
taries of the Ganga carry another 12,594 m. 
hectare-metres annually. The entire surface water 
irigation system of Pakistan, non-peninsular India, 
Nepal and Bangladesh’ is based on the water 
resources of these three major basins. We are 
leaving out of account the ground water resources 
along the Indus-Ganges-Brahmaputra Valley, which 
are also, indirectly, the benediction of the 
Himalayas. From available evidence on water 
resource utilisation, it is clear that only a minuscule 
part of these prodigious water resources are at the 
moment utilised in the irrigation and hydel power 
systems of the concerned countries, although the 
increasing frequency and intensity of droughts and 
floods all over the eastern and north-eastern seg- 
ment of the subcontinent is an unquestionable fact 
of the last decade... 

The proceedings of the India-Bangladesh River 
Commission are shrouded in secrecy and no intelli- 
gent national debate is possible, although the most 
important facts are known to all those manipulators 
in the global power system only too well. Only, 
the national public opinion is kept in the dark in 
the countries most concerned. The so-called tactics 
of secrecy is altogether pointless, since, thanks 
to the satellites, almost anything is now known to 
the major powers of the world about all kinds of 
natural resources, under the soil, or above, in any 
country. While to obtain certain Survey of India 
maps one has to secure even now in India the 
clearance of the defence ministry, it is an irony 
indeed that detailed land sat imagery maps of any 
part of India, based on computer interpretation of 
satellites’ and.spy planes’ data are available on 
payment from the World Bank — maps which give 
the topograhy, vegetation cover and the resource 
endowments in much greater detail than the Survey 
of India maps do. Only independent scholars and 
the national public opinion are deprived of the 
access of information. 

One is obliged, therefore, to refrain from going 
` into the details of the Indo-Bangladesh dispute. 
From what has appeared in the press, the main 
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bone of contention seems to be that centring round 
the problem of augmenting the downstream flow 
of the Ganga below the Farakka Barrage, to save 
the Hooghly and the Calcutta port. 

The barrage was completed in 1975 with the pur- 
pose of diverting 40,000 cusecs of Ganges water 
through a link channel to the Bhagirathi river to 
flush the Hooghly river during the lean period of 
river discharge to improve navigation to the 
Calcutta Port. Bangladesh has objected to the 
construction and operation of this project on the 
grounds that: (1) the average lean period flow of 
the Ganges at Farakka, estimated at 55,000 cusecs, 
is her normal requirement for Ganges waters in the 
absence of which herjown planned water develop- 
ment projects in the river basin such as the Ganges- 
Kobadak irrigation project, the Dacca North-West 


Project, the Pabna Project, the Faridpur-Baridpal- 


Barisal Project, will be jeopardised; (2) river naviga- 
tion, the heart of Bangladesh’s transport network, 
will be seriously affected on the Ganges and its 
spillways; (3) estuarine saline intrusion inland will 
adversely affect agricultural production and indus- 
trial and domestic water supplies in the southwest 
region of the country; (4) it will affect crop and 
plant life by lowering the ground-water level in the 
basin area by reducing the moisture content of the 
soil; and (5) will adverse effect on riverine dnd 
estuarian fisheries as well as the Sundarban fores- 
tries in the Ganges estuary. Bangladesh has also 
argued that compared to the potential damage to 
the economy of southwest Bangladesh, covering a 
third of the country, the Indian diversion of water 
at Farakka for flushing the Hoogly river is a waste- 
ful use of water and the objective could be achieved 
by alternative means, such as by dredging of the 
Hooghly river. 

These disputes have been the subject of negotia- 


' tions between Bangladesh and India since the early 


1960s when the Farakka barrage Project was at a 
planning stage. Since then the project has been 
completed and its operation and the distribution of 
the Ganges flow has been the subject of negotiation 
between the two countries within the framework of 
a joint river commission set up in 1972. 

Neither country has been entirely satisfied with 
the provisions of the interim agreement. Negotia- 
tions have been going on to find satisfactory short 
and long term solutions to the problem. But India 
and Bangladesh have put forward proposals of long 
term solutions based on augmentation of the dry 
season flow of the Ganges. The basis of the Bangla- 
desh proposals, as reported, is that there is enough 
water in the Ganges'basin for India, Nepal and for 
herself and, therefore, any augmentation plan must 
be confined to the Ganges itself. According to 
Bangladesh spokesmen, the average availability of 


. water in the Ganges basin is of the order’ of 372 


acre feet (MAF). The total annual requirement for 
irrigation in the basin ‘area will be approximately 
207 MAF (India 150, Nepal 24 and Bangladesh 33). 
Enough water is therefore available in the Ganges 
basin itseif which will not only cover the present 
shortage of 9 MAF at ‘Farakka, but at the same 
(Contd. on page 32) 
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Communicator and Sociali Transformation 


P.C. JOSHI 


HE developing countries have entered in a 

dramatic way the age of the Communication 
Revolution. We can meet the challenge of neo- 
colonialism in the realm of mass communication 
only by greater cooperation and sharing of expertise 
among developing countries. 

This is a moment when we recall what enormous 
contribution the  self-trained communicators, 
specially journalists; played through the anti- 
imperialist movements and through awakening 
people’s consciousness against social evils and 
injustices. “These communicators of the colonial 
era received their training in the field, in the arena 
of national struggle and not in professional centres. 
We have a lot to learn from this tradition of train- 
ing in the field, in the heat and the dust of struggle 
for collecting social facts and for gaining social 
insights. Formal training is no doubt indispensable 
but it is no substitute for the informal schooling in 
what Maxim Gorky called the “University of life”, 
which is the fountain head of creativity in every 
sphere including communication. 

Field work is essential for creative work ina 
developing country. For a communicator it is a 
basic tool. A desk-bound communicator can acquire 
neither genuine insight nor authentic information. 
Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity to 
take pains. In regard to mass communication, it 
can be defined as an infinite capacity for field work. 
Today technological revolution offers new oppor- 
tunities of reaching out to the people which were 
not available to the previous generation. 

But technology can also erect barriers between 
‘the communicator and the people. We should 
ensure’ that technology assists face-to-face inter- 
action, instead of- preventing or distorting it. In 
the contemporary era of development and change, 
the importance of interaction between the communi- 
cator and people has assumed a critical importance. 
It is on this theme of “The Role of the Communi- 
cator ‘As An Agent of Social Transformation in 
India and other Developing Countries” that I wish 
to refiect here. From this perspective J see immense 
_ possibilities of collaboration between social scien- 
tists and the communicators. We are looking 
forward to a bold initiative towards bringing closer 
the social science and communication fraternities. 
The reasons for cooperation are very compelling. 

Social science helps in making budding communi- 
cators sensitive to social processes, social needs 


. Professor Joshi, who is the Director, Insti- 
tute of Economic Growth, University of Delhi 
delivered the Convocation Address of the Indian 
Institute of Mass communication, New Delhi 
(April 23, 1984). This contribution is taken 
from that convocation Address. 
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and social values. When the commuicator is 
inclined to see only the tip of the iceberg, the 
social science approach helps the communicator to 
discern the invisible and the much bigger part of 
the iceberg which, if ignored, can cause shipwrecks. 
I am conscious of the fact that social scientists in 
developing countries are not yet adequately 
sensitive to the vast opportunities and problems 
being thrown up by the recent Communication 
Revolution. 

One finds far greater awareness on this issue 
among the communicators who are leading the 
national debate and discussion on technology and 
the challenge of creative Communication in deve- 
loping countries. One finds not much discussion 
yet on these issues in prestigious professional jour- 
nals. The communicators are in this respect much 
ahead and the social scientists have a lot to learn 
through interaction with the communicators, 

We must, however, not overdraw the boundaries 
between social science and communication. One 
cannot be an authentic communicator without the 
feel of his society and this brings him closer to 
social science, without knowing or using the jargon 
of social science. We have examples of distinguished 
journalists, for instance, whose social insight gives 
to their writing the quality of social science. One 
cannot, also be a sensitive social scientist without 
being at the same time a good communicator. We 
have a few distinguished social scientists also having 
exceptional gifts of communication. I predict that 
in coming years, communication will be one of the 
major areas of study by social scientist; and social 
study will attract more and more communicators. 

Both communicator, and social scientist must 
recognise that mass communication offers today a 
challenge of vast proportions in developing coun- 
tries. In shaping communication policy and strategy 
in poor countries, the role of politicians, adminis- 
trators and engineers will no doubt remain highly 
significant and crucial. But to leave such a critical 
field encompassing the material and spiritual life of 
vast millions exclusively free for the political, 
technocratic and administrative elites is not very 
wise. Itis, to say the least, fraught with grave 
risks, uncertainties and dangers. I should be 
pardoned for the broad generalisation that without 
enlightened public opinion informed by the insights 
from science, humanities and history, the communi- 
cation decisions are bound to be influenced largely 
by short-term interests and pragmatic orientations 
than by considerations of long-term national interest 
and people’s well-being. 

We must realise that an unguided or unplanned 
communication revolution is bound to have un- 
intended consequences, resulting in the subversion 
of our social priorities and national goals. A wisely 
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designed communication revolution, in contrast, 
can greatly reduce harm and, hence the beneficial 
consequences. 

Let me remind that it is scientists, rather than 
social scientists who have been and who are even 
today sensitive to the input of insight from humani- 
ties for scientific and’ technological planning. For 
instance, as far back as in 1939 J.D. Bernal made 
the following perceptive and, indeed, [prophetic 
observation: 

Science until now has been mainly concerned with the 

analysis of the world as it existed prior to man and not 

with man’s own work. But this is only the beginning; the 
world as made by man requires’ also to be studied and 
controlled. As time goes on the part of the universe 
determined by man will be relatively more and more 
important; but as this part will have been more rapidly 
constructed, it will necessarily be less stable and will 
require a more thorough aud careful understanding to 
prevent the crushing of man by his own creations. 

` Bernal, therefore, took the view that “‘already the 

chief difficulties both in the theory and practice of 

science lie in the problems that human society has 


created for itself in economics, sociology and psy- 


chology. In future as the simpler conquest of non- 
human forces is brought to its completion, these 
problems will become increasingly important.” 

One of the first social scientists to recognise the 
key role of communication and information for 
developing countries was Professor Dhurjati Prasad 
Mukerji, one of the founders of the Lucknow 
School of Economics and Sociology. As a student 
of this School from 1945-49, I learnt from him how 
communication and information were going to 


altér our very perspective on questions relating to 
Man and Society. In his highly thought-provoking 
essays entitled Man and Plan in India and Indian 
Tradition and Social Change written in early fifties 
Mukerji presented a sociological perspective on 
development, taking note of what we call today the 
communication dimension. 

The identification of information as central to 

development led an arm-chair economist and socio- 
logist like D.P. Mukerji to take the bold step of 
assuming charge as Director of Information in the 
first Congress Ministry of the then United Provinces 
in 1937. A philosopher and a theorist was com- 
pelled to derive insights from social philosophy and 
theory for urgent practical questions., How do we 
communicate the modern concepts of nationalism 
and democracy; economic growth and social justice; 
science and technology; rationalism and secularism; 
to the illiterate people of a tradition-dominated and 
predominantly agrarian country? How do we, the 
educated elite, approach our people who are for 
centuries rooted in qualitatively different concepts, 
values and norms and who havea different meaning- 
system or world-view? 
i This question is even to-day of relevance as much 
to communication theory and practice as to social 
theory and practice. It assumed new, importance 
and urgency for a sensitive social scientist when he 
assumed the role of a communication planner and 
policymaker in a country which was not yet free 
from the colonial yoke. 

This is the context in which D.P. posed the ques- 

(Contd, on page 30) 





CATALYST OF CHANGE 


Today we realise the crucial role communi- 
cation plays as a vital mput in development 
and as a catalyst of change. It has been said. 
that the communication is the backbone of 
modern societies. It is acknowledged that 
information ‘and communication are key com- 
ponents in promoting political, social and 
economic progress and cultural advancement. 
It is also recognised that mass communication, 
with its known capabilities and limitations, 
produces socially and psychologically impor- 
tant consequences. It is the realisation that . 
mass media can bring benefits to human 
society or have adverse consequences that led - 
to the study of mass communication as an 
important academic discipline. 


Unless the skills in utilising the media for 
dissemination of information or cultural expres- 
sion are backed by a keen understanding of 
the social processes and human behaviour, 
the result may be far different from what was 
desired. The revolution in communication 
technology which will enable every country to 
share information with every citizen, has to 
to ensure that it results in the improvement 


and enrichmept of the human condition. 
Technology only offers techniques and options; 
but how the options are taken; for the benefit 
of the people depends on theffvision of those 
whoicontrol the mass media. 


The communication revolution of which 
satellite use is an important symbol, is alreday 
extending the world over. It covers the entire 
media spread, including the print and the 
electronic media. The new media and the 
revolutionary changes they have brought 
about in communication, have however not 
minimised the importance of the conventional 
and traditional forms of communication in 
developing countries. The coming up of new 
media does not in any way obliterate the 
earliest forms of communication. They all 
co-exist. That is why we find in developing 
countries the traditional media of communica- 
tion having their own hold on the people jand 
coexisting with the electronic media. 


— G. Parthasarathi, Chairman, Indian Insti- 
tute of Mass Communication, at the Institute 
conyocation, April 23, 1984. 
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Henry Kissinger, 


Central America 


and 
Lessons of Vietnam 


FRED HALLIDAY 


Nicaragua is very much in the news today. The mining of its ports by ClIA-sponsored opera- 
tions, violating international law, has isolated US Administration even from its West European 
allies as has been couspicuously demonstrated in the recent Security Council deliberations where 


Washington escaped condemnation by its own veto. 


attack in US Congress also. 


This CIA operation has come in for severe 


Ay 

In this tense background of blatant move for direct armed intervention by US in Central America, 
this article analysing the Kissinger Commission Report by the well-known current affairs Commen- 
tator, Fred Halliday, is an important contribution to the understanding of the present US policy 


in Central America., -—Editor 





W#=N Henry Kissinger was asked by the Reagan 
Administration to head a commission of 
enquiry on Central America, it must at first sight 
have seemed a curious initiative for the current 
US Government to take. Although an inveterate 
counter-revolutionary, Kissinger was, after all, 
vilified as an east coast ‘liberal’ and associated with 
the ‘detente’ policies so excoriated by the current 
incumbent of the White House. He himself had 
had never demonstrated any expertise on Central 
_America: indeed’ there is not a mention of the 
' strategic importance he now so stresses in the nearly 
2,500 pages of his published memoirs. His con- 
‘duct of the enquiry itself was hardly serious: he 
spent in all eight hours in Nicaragua, six of them 
with opponents of the regime. Even the idea of 
appointing a commission to advise on foreign 
policy was an aberrant one: after all, there exist 
in Washington not one but several bureaucracies 
devoted to the making of foreign policy (State 
Department, National Security Council, CIA). A 
public commission of twelve personalities must see 
an odd, and unnecessary, way to determine policy. 
‘(Report of the National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America, Chairman: Henry A. Kissinger, 
`- Washington, 1984). 

This is all true if one assumes that the purpose 
of the National Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America is to formulate policy on Central America. 
The saga of the Kissinger Commission becomes 
more intelligible if one looks at it in a different 
light. The Reagan Administration is perfectly 
capable of developing a policy on Central America 
with its own resource. It has also demonstrated 
the ability, almost unique amongst recent US 
Administrations, of shaping its foreign policy in 
secret. What the Commission serves is to forge 
a bipartisan approach within US politics, to handle 
not what the USA should do in the lands between 
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‘domestic criticisms. 


Mexico and Panama, but not cover the domestic 
front, to mobilise internal support and befuddle 
A similar logic behind the 
appointment of a commission on the MX missile. 

For Kissinger himself the political purposes are 
equally patent: to deal himself back into the 
Washington game after more than seven years in 
the wilderness, and to have a second chance to 
formulate the policies that so eluded him in 
Vietnam. For on line after line, ponderous page 
after page it is that great defeat on the battle-fields 
of Indo-China and at the negotiating table in Paris 
that haunts his discussion of Central America. He 
lost last time. This time he hopes to win. 

The analysis of the Commission is predictable 
enough in itself. It argues that the crisis in Central 
America has two roots: the internal socio-economic 
crisis, caused by years of inequality and the 
impact of the recent recession; and an external 
crisis, the result of Soviet and Cuban involvement. 
Little evidence of the latter is provided but the 
task facing USA is, so he argues, to resolve the 
first, whilst meeting the second. Considerable space 
is devoted to analysis and recommendations on 
social and economic issues: it is reckoned that the 
five countries Of Central America need $24 billion 
in aid between 1985 and 1990, and that $8 billion 
will have to come in the form of US Government 
aid. 

There is a lot of hand-wringing about the terrible 
situation Central America finds itself in. “We 
ardently wish that there were no need for a security 
chapter in a report on Central America, but there 
is”. So begins Chapter 6. And it goes on to 
identify four ways in which events in the region 


‘could pose a direct threat to the security of USA: 


first, by forcing USA to devote more resources to 
defending the southern approaches to its frontier; 
secondly, by creating a threat to US shipping lanes 
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in the Caribbean—vital for US imports and for 
naval links to Europe in the event of a world war; 
thirdly, by bringing about ‘a proliferation of 
Marxist-Leninist States that would increase violence, 
dislocation, and political repression in the region’; 
and, fourthly, by eroding the worldwide preception 
of USA asa country able to influence events beyond 
its frontiers. Thelink between local insurgency 
and USA is also made by a foreshortened account 
of why there is rebellion in the region. The gestures 
in the direction of accepting the socio-economic 
Causes give way time and again to the unsubstantia- 
ted assertion that it is the fault of the Cubans and 
the Soviets. 

So, the answer is clear. Aid to the Nicaraguan 
counter-revolutionaries should be continued. The 
Nicaraguan revolution itself must not be allowed to 
consolidate. And there must be increased military 
aid to Guatemala and El Salvador, The majority 
of the Commission members argued that aid to El 
Salvador should be made ‘conditional’ on that 
country’s human rights record. Kissinger and two 
other Commission members would have none of 
this ‘conditionality’: ‘We wish to record our strong 
view that neither the Congress nor the Executive 
Branch interpret conditionality in a manner that 
leads to a Marxist-Leninist victory in El Salvador, 
thereby damaging vital American interests and 
risking a large war”. 

The superficial mildness of much of the report 
indicates the political purpose of its drafters. The 
further it goes in calling for social reform and 
economic aid the more it appears to meet the objec- 
tions of the liberal centre in USA, in Congress and 
in the Catholic Church in particular. The kind of 
division that occurred within USA over Vietnam 
` must be avoided: this was above all the lesson that 
Kissinger learnt. He now blames the defeat of 
Vietnam on the fact that the Nixon Administration 
was hamstrung by Congress and unable to maintain 
its military presence in Indo-China when revolu- 
tionary threat emerged after 1973. The first pre- 
condition of successful counter-revolution in Central 
America, which will eventually involve US combat 
forces, is therefore a solid political backing at 
home. 

But the promises of money and handouts have 
more functions than that. For such programmes 
have been at the centre of US counter-insurgency 
campaigns in the Third World ever since World 
War II. One of the first principles of such pro- 
grammes was that only way to defeat communism 
was to undermine it socially. The stabilisation pro- 
grammes of the late 1950s—in South Korea, Japan. 
Taiwan, the Philippines—were based on precisely 
this belief in land reform as the basis for counter- 
revolution, a policy articulated by the Polish exile 
agronomist Wolf Ladejinsky. Later, the counter- 
revolutionary reform model was applied elsewhere: 
during the Kennedy Administration it framed the 
measures of the Alliance for Progress, in Latin 
America, and the White Revolution in the Shah’s 
Iran. Kissinger’s apparent conversion to such 
programmes masks a deeper, unacknowledged, 
continuity. 
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And what will happen to all the money given 
out as aid to Central America? While some will! go 
to such pre-emptive reforms, the majority of the 
funds will flow into the hands of those who already 
have power and wealth. It is, in effect, mainly a 
programme for subsidising the middle classes in 
these countries, building up their political resolve, 
and endowing them with funds for the consolidation 
of their rule. 

On its own, this strategy did not work in Vietnam, 
however. And it is here that Kissinger, smarting 
from defeat nearly a decade after the Vietnamese 


revolutionaries drove their tanks through the gates. 


of the Presidential palace in Saigon, has evidently 
drawn other lessons as well. In Vietnam he sought 
to combine diplomacy with war, to pressure Hanoi 
at both levels. Bat in the end he was outwitted and 
defeated. l 

The lessons to be drawn from this is that USA 
has in current US phraseology, to ‘go to the source’: 
there can be no negotiation with Nicaragua until 
the Government in Managua is so pressed that it 
surrenders its goals, or 1s forced to allow opposition 
elements into the Government with it. The strategy 
towards Nicaragua outlined here is one that will 
lead, it is intended, to the dislodging of the Sandi- 
nistas. This time Hanoi must be crushed. And 
whereas Kissinger allowed some power-sharing in 


‘tthe agreement with Hanoi worked out for South 


Vietnam in 1973, no such risks are now to be taken 
with El Salvador, the South Vietnam of Central 
America. 

The Commission’s arguments involve a number 
of logical twists designed to square the circle of 
public legitimation of US counter-revolution. One 
such twist involves the use of the term ‘democracy’: 
time and again the Commission argues that USA 
should encourage democracy in Central America, It 
reaches the grotesque conclusion that alone of the 


five countries Nicaragua is moving away from it.. 


The fact that in Guatemala, El Salvador’ and 
Honduras those who oppose the Government run 
the risk of being murdered by the Government’s 
death squads hardly figures in the analysis: 5,000 at 
least died in this way in El Salvador in 1983 alone. 
And Kissinger’s reservation on ‘conditionality’ gives 
the lie to the whole ‘democracy’ argument: faced 
with a choice between imposing its will and respect- 
ing human rights, USA must, he argues, choose the 
first. Indeed the whole thrust of the report can be 
seen as an attempt to win support for such a policy 
within USA. 

The ‘democracy’ theme also involves some fancy 
games with history. Page 2 contains two, quite 
contradictory, statements about history. The first is 
that it is history, together with contiguity and 
consanguinity, which binds Central America to 
USA. But lower down we find a rejection, so bland 
in its arrogance, of the historical responsibility of 
USA for what is now occurring in Central America: 
“perhaps, over the years we should have intervened 
less, or intervened more, or intervened differently. 
But all these are questions of what might have been. 
What confronts us now is the question of what. 
it might become.” The US destruction of the demo-~ 


é 
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cratie Arbenz Government in Guatemala in 1954, 
the multiple invasions of Nicaragua, the i invasion of 
the Dominican Republic in 1965 — these are other 
US crimes figure hardly at all in the Kissinger 
vision. His own devotion to the cause of Latin 
American democracy was, of course, well proven in 


in the efforts he made to undermine th~ elected | 


Government of Chile between 1970 and 1973. 


The question of democracy is a real enough one 
for all Latin American countries. It is a challenge 
that confronts the Left, revolutionory and reformist, 
as much as it confronts the Right. But it hardly 
behoves USA, the country that has done more than 
any other to suppress that cause, and to warp those 
who have sought defiantly to promote it, to insist 
that its current intentions are to promote democracy 
south of the Rio Grande. 


Excellent correctives to the historical distortions 
and policy nightmares of the Kissinger Commission 
can be found in two other reports on Central 
America that have also appeared in early 1984. 
Stuart Holland and Donald Anderson are two 
Labour MPs who visited the area in December 1983 
and have published a persuasive alternative analysis. 
(Kissinger’s Kingdom, A Counter-Report on Central 
America by Stuart Holland and Donald Anderson; 
published by Spokesman Books, Nottinghan, 1984, 
paperback; £ 2.25) 


The two authors talked to a wider body of opin- 
ion, than Kissinger, provide historical and social 
background where Kissinger offers scant coverage, 
and come to radically different conclusions. They 
stress that the Central American question is a North- 
South problem, not an East-West one. They point 
out, bluntly, that Nicaragua poses no security threat 


to USA, and that it has committed itself to allowing - 


no foreign bases on its soil. And they call for 
power-sharing in EL Salvador between rebels and 
Government. They are also clear that “‘the vast 
expenditure of economic assistance recommended 
by the Kissinger Commission is likely to profit bank 
accounts in Miami unless political and economic 
structures’ for its i i are reformed in indi- 
vidual countries” 


Their report is not only sane, it is alive: there is 
much vivid analysis and detail on life in these tor- 
mented countries. Their coverage of Nicaragua is 
a model of how to discuss this state: they express 
guarded optimism about the elections scheduled for 
next November, and criticise the Sandinistas treat- 
ment of the Catholic Church, the press and the 
Miskito Indians. But they underline that Nicara- 
gua alone of the countries in the region is spending 
the meagre economic aid it gets in the interests of 
its people. 

Similar perspectives can be found in Changing 
Course, a policy alternatives document published by 
a group of academics and writersin USA. (Policy 
Alternatives for the caribbean and central America, 
changing course: Blueprint for peace in central 
America and the caribbean, 1901-9 Que st, NW, 
Washington DC, Washington, 1984). 

They argue that current US policy is leading to a 
deepened US military involvement in Central 
America, and face head-on the argument underlying 
the Kissinger proposals: “Successful revolutions 
in Central America need not threaten US national 
security. The US already trades with and aids a 
range of communist and socialist governments. 
Some, like China, are seen as virtual allies against 
USSR. Neither revolution nor socialism inevitably 
result in Soviet domination”. They recommend that 
USA withdraw its troops from Honduras, and its 
ships from off the coast of Nicaragua. They call 
for an end to US support for the counter-revolu- 
tionaries operating against the Sandinistas. And 
they appeal for an end to all US military aid to | 
the El Salvador junta as part of a policy of sup- 
porting a negotiated solution. They also call for 
recognition of the Government in Cuba, a quarter 
of a century after the revolutionary forces entered 
Havana. 

Refusal to accept revolutions has long been a 
feature of US foreign policy. It took USA until 
1861 to recognise the independent government that 
emerged to Haiti in 1804. It took Washington till 
1933 to recognise the 1917 Revolution in Russia, 
till 1978 to establish diplomatic relations with the 

(Contd. on page 23) 
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An Indian Personality for T clevision-LII E 


REPORT OF . 
THE WORKING GROUP ON SOFTWARE FOR DOORDARSHAN 


In December 1982, the Government of India set up a Working Group to examine and recom- 
mend measures to deal with the entire question of software in view of massive expansion plan of 
television in this country. The Working. Group was presided over by Dr P.C. Joshi, Director, 
Institute of Economic Growth. Last week, it submitted its report to the Minister of Information 

| and Broadcasting. The Report is a document of major significance, having made an exhaustive 
| study of the actual state of things in Doordarshan and providing an entire perspective of television 
| in this country. 

This is a Report which should be discussed widely all over the country as it will certainly help 

i to orientate both the public and the Government on the running and programming of the most, 
powerful medium of communication today. Unfortunately, the Government, tied down by red | 

j tape, has not yet decided to release to the public, with the result that only bits and pieces of this 

A important document have come out in the press. The Report itself is in three volumes: Volume I 
contains the main report. Volume II contains the summary of the Report; and Volume III 

| contains the Annexures and Appendices. ; 

Mainstream strongly feels that the entire Report should be made public for nationwide dis- 

cussion, and would have done so on its own had space in this small journal permitted it to do so. 

| However, it has decided to publish the entire Volume IT of the Report which contains the summary 

of observations and recommendations. Part I of Volume I of the Report was published in 

| Mainstream, April 14, 1984. The first three chapters of Part IT were published in last week’s 

Mainstream, (April 21) and the remaining chapters of Part II (VIII—XII) are being published 
below. The concluding portion of Volume U (Parts IH, IV and V) will be published next week. 

-—Editor 


PART I 
BUILDING THE INDIA OF OUR DREAMS 
CHAPTER VIII 


FAMILY PLANNING AND HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


TH size and growth of’ India’s population adds 
enormous complexity to the tasks of socio-eco- 
nomic development. The population has more than 
doubled since Independence. While a reduction in 
the birth rate has occurred, it still remains inordi- 
nately high. Further, with the vastly expanded 
population base the in-built momentum for popula- 
tion, growth is now considerable. It will require 
much greater self-discipline from the present and 
succeeding generations, than would have been need- 
ed from the past generation, for the pace of popu- 
lation growth to be modified. This task provides 
-one of the most exacting —- and in communication 
terms one of the most exciting — challenges facing 
the country. 

We therefore consider the question of family plan- 
ning promotion to be avery major area of concern 
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for Doordarshan’s programming. But we are. equally, 
emphatically of the view that a number of basic issues 
will have to be resolved before the enormous inherent 
potential of television can be utilised for this cause. 


The powerful potential of television to serve the - 
population cause cannot be realised in isolation ` 


from the larger environmént. Further, it is our con- 


viction that television’s considerable potential for ' 
. this cause, is being vitiated by the present design, 


range and use of its services. Fundamental changes 
suggested elsewhere in this report on Doordarshan’s 
structure reach and production logistics are.of the 
essence, if the medium is to subserve family plan- 
ning. 5 
Communication activity can only complement and 
supplement the real activity that physically brings 
about change in,the field and the lives of the people. 


yw 


If the reality falls short, communication efforts — 
no matter how masterly in technique and presenta- 
tion — will, at best, remain ineffective and, .at 
worst, will backfire. Therefore, any intensification of 
communication activities to promote family planning 
must be accompanied by a simultaneous gearing up of. 
a network of accessible and satisfactory services that 
conform with what is being projected. 

However, a gearing up of the family planning 
programme alone would be insufficient. What is re- 
quired alongside is a systematic attempt to create 
the circumstances in which the smaller family can be 
perceived to ‘be, in reality, as advantageous as the 
communication messages claim. The separate pro- 
grammes for health education, poverty eradication, 
improvement of women’s Status, etc., that support 
population goals will have to be interwoven into a viable 
package for action and communication efforts simi- 
larly dovetailed to address integrated human needs, if 
headway is to be made by the family planning pro- 
gramme. Such efforts must be accorded the highest 
priority and will have to precede the galvanisation 
of communication forces. 

Family planning communication must now moye be- 
yond a narrow conceptualisation. It must be projected 
as an enabling force, an empowering tool: the ability 
of the human being to take a conscious decision 
regarding a very basic, intimate aspect of life that 
signifies control on its course. Particularly, it must 
strengthen the’ women to realise that control over 
her own body is both a fundamental human right 
and the starting point of a larger emancipation. 

Therefore, family planning communication must not 
be a single-steam exercise that concentrates exclu- 
sively on projecting the necessity for and means of 
adopting contraceptive technology. The message of 
family planning has to be firmly rooted in on integ- 
rated philosophy of human development and social 
change. In this connection what is needed is a care- 
ful identification of the range of issues with which 
population interests combine, and a systematic 
build-up of the knowledge base of the communi- 
cators on the linkage, so that a deep-rooted popula- 
tion concern permeates programmes on all the re- 
lated issues. 

It will be helpful if there is a population policy 
statement that spells out time-bound goals for the 
inter-related development measures necessary to ensure 
achievement of the demographic goals. Such a policy 
statement would provide the mainspring of an integ- 
rated social communication effort. An integrated 
effort also calls for the use of all mass media in con- 
junction with extensi6n and inter-personal network. 
The role of television needs to be categorically spelt 
out within a large orchestrated communication cam- 
paign that has an effective interface of the inter- 
personal and extension resources with the mass media. 
This would maximise the impact of the input from 
each. - 

The television image has an immediacy and 
intimacy that makes TV a most powerful communi- 
cation tool for canvassing of ideas of social change, 
particularly in a country such as ours, with a high 
tate of illiteracy. Family planning promotion has 
in fact provided the raison d’etre for investment in 
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the medium in its earlier stages. However, its con- 
tribution towards this end has not been commen- 
surate so far. Doordarshan’s budget for family 
-welfare programmes in the current year is a paltry 
sum of Rs 15 lakhs. In the past even smaller 
allocations have lapsed due to non-utilisation. 

‘ There is obviously an inadequate appreciation of 
the importance of the subject amongst those respon- 
sible for Doordarshan’s progamming. Equally, there 
is an inadequate understanding of how the issue has 
to be tackled. This needs to be rectified. But prior to 
this is the question of access. 

The major target audience for the family planning 
message — as also for other socio-economic deve- 
lopment messages —is the nearly fifty per cent 
This includes 
almost all of the fifty per cent couples in this coun- 
try with more than three children. It also includes 
a great number of the teenage mothers who by 
entering early into marriage and maternity are 
likely to have large families. As of present, they 
do not and cannot watch television. Unless arranec- 
ments are made to put this segment of the popula- 
tion in front of TV sets, discussion of the program- 
ming that could convey meaningful messages is of 
academic interest only. 

Therefore, if television is to be used to propagate 
family planning, there must be adequate funds to 
provide community TV sets and ensure their main- 
tenance, as also a suitable place and arrangements for 
_ meaningful viewing to be possible. 

A's basic as the question of access to television is 
the nature of its communication. SITE experience in 
family planning communication highlighted much 
greater comprehension and receptivity when the 
audience could identify with those conveying the 
message. 

Production capacities must be installed alongside 
each transmitter so that programmes are produced 
in the language of the people to be reached and are 
appropriate to their social and cultural milieu. 
Without arrangements for community viewing facili- 
ties and decentralised production the time and resour- 
Ges earmarked for family planning communication 
would amount virtually to wastage of national re- 
sources. Further, it will generate a false sense of 
complacency amongst communicators and policy 
makers that something is being done through tele- 
yision to reach out to the critical segments of the 
population. 

Another point to be noted is that the commercial 
cinema, song and dance snippets that exploit the 
female form, rouse base passions, extol the cult of 
violence and project women as mere commodities 
that belong passively to the men in their lives s/wart 
the family planning effort, because they propagate 2 
culture that is antithetical to the establishment of 
those values which can lead to responsible decision- 
making regarding fertility. 

Altogether, the present capabilities within Doordar- 
shan whether in terms of funds, personnel equipment, 
information base of resources back up is~ grossly 
inadequate. For it to take up a sustained campaign 
for family planning in the context of social develop- 
ment and social conscientisation, there will have to 
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be fairly massive ‘inputs into the organisation. 


: These are:— 


(i) The earmarking of adequate funds for family: 


_ planning programmes; 


(ii) The training and assignment of separate full- 
fledged production teams with full backing of 
requisite facilities of transport equipment, editing] 
processing arrangements at each centre for the pro- 
duction of family welfare programmes. These pro- 
gtammes must use variety of format to put across 
the messages, including drama, traditional folk 
forms and programmes that involve the people 
themselves and corresponding facilities will have to 


. be arranged. 


(iii) Short-term orientation course for all decision 
makers and producers so that they recognise’ the 
importance of the population issues within an integ- 
rated perspective of social development/conscientisa- 
tion and provide the necessary support in the 
specialised teams; both in terms of ensuring facilities 
for their work and giving it a fair display. Further, 
to ensure that they themselves identify the oppor- 
tunities for weaving the population concerns in 
other programmes where scope exists. 


(iv) Provide the specialised teams with adequate 


` audience and field research back-up. The voice 


of the people and field- perceptions must be fed 
into the programming and a constant feedback on 


the programmes provided so that television does. 


not talk down to the people but is in constant 
dialogue —— which is the only way in which dève- 
lopment communication succeeds. The research 
‘unit should not be a separate entity but an integral 
part of the production team. = 


(v) Make arrangements for the creation of a 
stock. of reference material at each centre. 


(vi) Assign responsibility to a senior officer or 
setup a cell which can oversee the production of 
the » specialised production teams, ensure inputs into 
all other suitable programmes, liaise with agencies 
that required to be involved for more effective and 
in-depth programmes — for example, Ministry . of 
Health, Social Welfare, Agriculture, Rural Deve- 
lopment, Education. besides professionals, non- 
governmental organisations, etc., so that varied 
interests are brought together. 


(vii) Set up a population and Human Resource 


' Development Advisory Committee at each centre 


comprising not only persons who are experts in the 
population field, but also drawing upon the other 
allied social sectors which link with population 
interests. 

It is to be be recognised: that TV has two 
distinctly. different but equally vital levels of 
audiences to be reached: (i) policy makers and 
programme implementers, and (ii) the people 
themselves: Within each level specific target 
audiences must be identified and profiled for the 
development of programmes particularly appropriate 
to the group. 

Every distinct audience category is to be con- 
sidered a target group and suitable messages to 
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communicate population concerns developed for 
each sich group. Children must be included and 
a well-designed population education programme 
developed for the child audience. 


Areas/communities/religious groups that are 
particularly lagging behind in family planning 
acceptance should be identified and an intensive 
communication campaign that is culture and value 
Specific carried out for such identified segments. 

Such. programmes should as for as possible draw 
upon the prevailing customs folklore and cultural 
ethos of the target audience and attempt through 


. a creative interpretation of the familiar to convey 


the modern message of family planning. 


The experience of successful programme-volun- 
tary efforts in different parts of the country/other 
parts of the world should be shown. 


Religious sayings or other examples from religion 
should be particularly used to provide sanctity to 
the family planning message. 

Area specific programmes should document the 
effects of population increase on. life-styles within 
a small geographical area familiar to the target 


- audience. 


~. Family planning communidation must treat 
people-.as rational human beings capable of making 
a right: decision and therefore provide full infor- 


mation on all methods and rani ee for” an 


informed choice to be possible, 


A prototype package of instructional programmes 
pertaining -to primary: health care, MCH and 
family planning should be- developed and distri- 
buted to all Kendras. Such programmes should 
use the best available technical PEESI and 
becamiaucs of production. 


Particular emphasis should be hiven to thè issues 
of women’s status as an integral part or family 
planning communication. 


? 


Men must be particularly seueiused to ‘helt 
joint responsibility for contraception, household 
and child care. - 


Programmes should not only be motivational but - 


a definite effort should be made to link target 
audiences with ground services in their respective 
areas. 


Voluntary organisations should be encouraged to 
produce programmes, assist in setting -up com- 
munity TV arrangements, maintenance, etc. 


Coordination with other- ministries and depar- 
ments should be done for both production of 
programmes and in ensuring community viewing: 

VCR facilities should be arranged on a pilot 
basis in TV community sets in selected areas. 
Family planning health and other instructional 


videotaped materials made available. 


Ministry of Health Scheme to provide community 
TV sets in subcentres and in high priority family 
planning areas should be implemented and full 


cooperation from Doordarshan given to develop 


special programmes for these areas. | 


Á. 


CHAPTER IX 


« 
2 


HE nation is pledged to equality for women. 
~ Three and a half decades latter it is painfully 
clear that we have failed to realise this pledge. 
Despite development measures and the constitutional 
legal guarantees women have lagged behind men in 
almost all sectors. There are, in India, differentials 
in the survival of the male and female. These are 
paralleled by differentials in all important aspects 
of life itself—poorer nutrition, lesser health care, 
lower education. The future projects no less bleak 
with two-third of all children outside school being 
girls, ‘at every level the drop-out rate of girls is 
higher than boys. The work scene is similarly 
skewed: - women’s modernisation has displaced 
them from traditional occupations without provid- 
ing adequate alternatives. The “invisibility” of the 
women’s contribution to the economic life of the 
nation is another barrier. 

2. The Working Group, therefore, considers the 
issue of women’s equality to be one of the utmost 
significance to the country as a whole. The media 
have a very major responsibility in this connection 
which they have neglected so far. We believe that 
television, post-Independent India’s gift to society, 
reaching as it does into the very hearths and homes 
of people, is the most powerful media instrument to 

‘support this cause. It can help to shape new posi- 
tive man-woman relationships for women confined 
to the four walls of their home or otherwise lacking 
access to information. . It can also—and must—act 
as a critical analyst and lead agency to other media. 
We, therefore, urge that the improvement of wo- 
men’s condition, status and image be defined as 
a major objective -for Doordarshan. The Govern- 
ment must, at the earliest, formulate clear-cut guide- 
lines regarding the. positive portrayal of women on 
television. These must take note of women in all 
facets of their lives and make the “‘women’s dimen- 
sion” an integral part of all Doordarshan’s prog- 
rammes. 
ations of these guidlines must also be established 
simultaneously. : 

3. Doordarshan is at present dominated by 
feature films and film-based programmes that ex- 
ploit the female form to titilate and/or, through 
their socially insensitive approach, simply trivialise 
and debase the image of womanhood. The vul- 
garity and violence of these commercial films is to 
be strongly condemned. In the flood of negative 
imagery the few serious attempts of Doordarshan to 
discuss or project anything meaningful are lost. 

4. We have dealt with the issue of films dnd 
film-based programmes separately but reiterate here 
the need to drastically reduce the number of com- 
mercial films screened, eliminate cheap song and 
dance sequences as also strictly scrutinise their con-~ 
tents if television is to function as a tool to improve 
the status of women. Further, women must not be 
portrayed in sterotyped images that emphasise sub- 
missive qualities encouraging them to play a second- 
ary role in the family and society. Both men and 
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women should be portrayed in ways that encourage 
mutual respect and sharing of responsibilities. In 
this connection, we particularly urge a redefinition 
of the image and the promotion of the male “ideal” 
as one who is caring and willing to share in house- 
hold, child care and contraceptive responsibilities. 

5. There is also a need to produce field-based 
programmes that analyse the reality of women’s 
lives. These are necessary to correct the myopia 
of the middle class perspective colouring present 
assessments of.women’s condition. However, these 
programmes should be constructive in their ap- 
proach seeking and suggesting solutions that can 
turn the communication into an energising ex- 
perience. To bring about these changes it would 
be necessary for all Doordarshan policy makers, 
programming and production staff to have regular 
orientation courses that sensitise them to social 
issues with particular reference to women’s issues 
and their implications in society. 

6. We further recommend that Programme Advi- 
sory, Monitoring and Purchase Selection Committees 
having substantial representation of women’s inte- 
rests should be constituted for all major program- 
mes Slots, including film and imported programmes. 
Similarly, all advertisements shown on television 
must be scrutinised carefully by a special committee 
to ensure that they do not portray women in dero- 
gatory and stereotyped ways. i 

7. In view of the importance of the women’s 
question and the tremendous gap that has to be 
bridged to bring-women ta terms of equality with 
men, we feel that in addition to the incorporation 
of the “women’s dimension’ in all programmes, 
there is a need for a separate focus on and for 
women. Therefore, the women’s programme should 
be telecast twice a week for a half hour period each 
time, with the transmission in the late evening when 
women are free from their chores. In addition, a 
regular educational programme should be introduc- 
ed in the afternoon aiming specifically at school 
dropouts, and women who have had little or no 
formal education. A programme for the middle class 
housewife should be a part of this transmission and 
should aim to broaden her horizon and inform her 
on legal rights and opportunities. 

8. From the earliest ages girls are socialised to 
be passive, submissive and docile because they grow 
up with such role models, which also define their 
lives as a preparation towards marriage and mother- 
hood in almost total exclusion of any other aspect. 
Therefore, it is important that the childrens’ 
programme should be always conscious of projecting 
the values of equality and of breaking those of sex 
stereotypes. 

9: Further we feel that television programmes 
will benefit from a weekly programme of viewer’s 
view — in which the audience as also critics and 
commentators from newspapers, women’s organi- 
sations, etc, are called to analyse and evaluate the 
weeks’ programme. We also recommend that greater 
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- opportunities are given to young film jal who\ ` 

_ have established’a reputation for sensitive portrayal 
of women related and other social issues.: Every 
Kendra should develop a panel of names of indivi- 
dual women/women’s organisations and institutions 
that can be called upon'to help. 


we 


t 


10. It is necessary to ensure that a large anaes 
of rural Women gain access to TV. Therefore, in the 
placefnent to community TV sets preference should 
be given to the meeting place of Mahila Mandals. 
Mahila Mandals should also be involved in ane 
community viewing arrangements. 


CHAPTER X | 


CHILDREN : VICTIMS OR: BENEFICIARIES ? 2 i 


Tar fact that the child himself initiates and ‘seeks 

opportunities to watch television for educator 
is a tremendous advantage; an interested, willing 
“audience is far more receptive to learning than a 
group of viewers who have been“ forced into 
‘attendance. 

2. For some children, television programmes may 
help to supplement what has already been learnt 
“at school. A vast section of our child population, 
however, has little or no access to educational 
facilities. For these children, television can serve a 
particularly important -function.. It can help not 


just to develop. their literacy skills, but can also. 


stimulate their intellectual development by exposing 


them to a wide range of new situations, events and | 


ideas. Television can help in fostering the develop- 
ment of desirable values and habits among children.. 
3. Programme production should be based on 
research into the characteristics of the audience who 
they are, what they understand and what they do 
not, their characteristics as learners and the kinds 
of material that they learn best from. Investigations 
of audience “characteristics would involve research 
on- two: broad ‘dimensions : age-related traits, and 
-demographic factors (social class membership, 


rural-urban residence, etc.) Research of this kind 


helps to ensure that programmes are appropriate in 
terms of the child’s developmental level as well as: 
his life situatipn. - 

4, Before finalising the programme, it is necessary 
to field-test it with a sample of the target audience. 
Obtaining audience reactions to a programme 
during préparatory’ phases can help tremendously 
in identifying inadequacies in the programmes and, 
therefore, in improving‘their eventual quality and 
_ effectiveness. 

5. All too often, producers tend to feel that if a 
programme: is to be educative or informative, it 
must sound very erudite.and Somewhat complicated; 
it certainly must not be perceived as entertaining. 
Conversely, programmes for children often contain 
simplistic themes, presented in a condescending 
“baby. talk” fashion. Following the rule of simpli- 
city (as distinguished from puerility or falseness) we 
may have the beginnings of television being used 
effectively for educating children. 

' 6. Up to this point, most of our children’ $ pro- 
grammes seem to have been designed for the upper 
class urban child. This is somewhat paradoxical: 
the ultimate objective ig to use television for edu- 
cational: purposes, and it is the urban elite child 
who least mneeds_ additional educational inputs. 
Programmes should be directed primarily towards 
disadvantaged children in rural and a areas, 
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stationary figures. 


- Doordarshan ‘Centres. 


7. While entertainment can be effectively used as 
an instrument for learning, caution must be exercised | 
to make sure that it does not overshadow the edu- 


‘cational messages contained with the programmes. 


Conversely, entertainment should not be excluded 
to the extent that the instructional message within 
the programme make it sound heavy and. pedantic. 

8. Children generally tend to`be least interested 
in programmes which present relatively inactive, 
„A common example is the- 
message monologue. 

9. Reviews of children’s reactions to film and 
television in India have indicated that animation is 
not always successful with Indian child . audiences. 
Unfamiliarity with the technique sometimes makes 
it ‘difficult for Indian’ children (to identify the 
characters and objects. In order to ensure maximum 


’ comprehension of méssages, the drawings in anima- 


tion films must be simple and realistic, and should 
contain clear visual portrayals of the messages of 
programme. 

10. Reviews of television in India have pointed 
to the fact children’s programmes are among the 
most substandard of all programmes produced. The 
single factor that. has been responsible for the low 
quality of children’s programmes-is the status or 
the lack of-it, accorded to these ` programmes within 
The process of selecting 
producers of children’s programmes is haphazard. 
Children‘s programmes are considered child’s play; 
producers who are undér-utilised at other work . are 
allocated to the children’s programme section. The 


training of producers after their selection is, once. 


again, haphazard. Similarly placements of trained 
personnel are made arbitrarily. -. - 

11. The time ‘slotted for telecasting children’s 
programme is generally. at the beginning of the 


 evening’s transmission (when most children want to ~ 


play outdoors). Again, it is distressing to note that 
while-almost 40 per cent of our country’s popula- 
tion consists of children below 16 years, only 4-5 per 
cent of ‘our television programmes are aimed at 


children. (Thirteen per cent of telecasting time is 


devoted to news bulletins, and almost 15 minutes 
every day are slotted for visits of VIPs). 

12. Studio time is generally provided for children’ S 
programmes only when studios are not required for 
any other programmes. Similarly, there are not 


enough tapes to preserve recorded programmes — 
very often children’s programmes are telecast live; _ 


at other times, they are erased. 
13. The telecasting time allocated to children’ S 
programmes and child-related programmes must be 


‘increased to at least 15-20 per cent of total trans- 


+) 
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mission time, 

14. The administration at Doordarshan must 
ensure that producers of children’s programmes 
have adequete access to all facilities required includ- 
ing equipment, raw stock, studio facilities, funds, 
etc. With recognition of the importance of children’s 
television, it may be worthwhile to consider having 
separate sections within Doordarshan Centres, 
devoted exclusively to programming for children. 


15. Doordarshan could explore the possibility of 


giving special incentives to agencies which sponsor 
children’s programmes. 

16. There must be a panel of individuals from 
the fields of media and child developrhent who 
periodically review programmes for their effective- 
ness. 

17- A panel of outside producers — carefully 
selected — could be constituted. It is necessary to 
ensure that avenues are opened to attract the best 
talent. 


CHAPTER XI 


QORDARSHAN’S programme-makers tend to equate 
entertainment with commercial feature films, 
and the middle class tend to regard the purchase of 
a TV set as a wholesale investment in movie enter- 
tainment which obviates the bother and expense of 
going to a cinema house and queueing for tickets. 

2. A large part of the Indian film industry’s out- 
put is made to a formula of sentimentality, melo- 
drama, violence and sex. They are an assault on 
aesthetic sensibility, and have a vulgarising and 
brutalising effect on viewers. It is a surprise that 
such films should get past the censors, and a greater 
surprise that Doordarshan should choose to screen 
them. 

3. Even worse then the third-rate feature films 
screened in full are the compilations from such films, 
many of which are a concentrated offering of love 
duets accompanied -by obscene gestures and scenes 
of ‘hero chasing heroine’ round bushes or down a 
city street, teasing and harassing and finally winning 
her. The compilers of Chitrahaar and similar song- 
and-dance sequences appear to think that it 
promotes national integration if they show, from 
different regions of India, a man and woman rolling 
over each other down a. grassy slope, or allegedly 
‘folk’ dancers swinging hip and bosom. 

4. Unlike a pornographic book or journal read 
in privacy by an individual, or a lewd or sadistic 
film viewed’ by a person in the anonymity of the 
crowd ina darkened cinema hall, a film screened 
on television is often watched by three generations 
of a family. To watch these lewd seenes in a family 
group is highly embarassing. 

5. Acontent analysis of 14 days of Delhi Door- 
darshan’s offerings, from March 25, 
April 7, 1983, showed that feature films and film- 
related programmes occupied the largest single 
chunk of telecast time (21.1 per cent). This was 
followed’ by news and current affairs (18.9 per cent). 
Programmes which were. related to development, 
including civic affairs, consumer prices and the like, 
added-up’to less than 14 per cent. It is clear that 
the order in which Doordarshan fulfils the three 
functions of communication media is: Entertainment 
First, Information Second, and Education Last. 

6. We must hasten to add that the above three 
functions ascribed to communication are merely 
heuristic: they are not mutually exclusive or anta- 
gonistic. Some of the best forms of communication 
serve all three functions simultaneously. 
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1983, to. 


ENTERTAINMENT REDEFINED 


7. Our ancients knew that education need not 


-and should not be joyless. The recitals of folklore 


in our many local, Little Traditions, and of the 
Ramayans and the Mahabharata and the Puranas in 
the sub-continental Great Tradition, the songs of 
the folk and the classical music of the sophisticated; 
the lullabies and love songs and the reflections on 
life and death common to both the folk and the 
gentry — all these combine ethics with aestheties, 
information and instruction with melody and 
rhythm; Jatra and Nautanki, the songs of the bauls 
and other wandering minstrels, Bhajan and 
Qawwali, Tamasha and Yakshagana, Ottam Thullal 


‘and Villupattu, Harikatha and Burrakatha and 


Tatwalu, defy classification as entertainment, infor- 
mation or education. They are each, and they are 
all. Members who watched the feature film, Katha 
by Sai Paranjpye, our colleague, found it an 
example worth emulating: it educates through 


. entertainment and entertains through education. 


How far Doordarshan is from this integrity of 
sound and sense of beauty and truth, of form and 
content! . 

8. The producer cannot forget that he has a 
responsibility on his shoulders. He is resonsible 
to his country, society, the viewer and to Door- 
darshan. His programmes must conform to social 
purpose and good taste. Whether he is producing 
an Odissi dance „item, a magic show, classical 
music, or a play, his viewer must. by the end of the 
programme be a more enlightened person, all the 
richer for the short audio-visual experience. Only 
when a producer treats each programme as a 
challenge and a mission, will Doordarshan become 
a rewarding experience. 

9, We recommend that the frequency of the tele- 
cast of commercial feature films should be reduced 
to two a week: one in Hindi or from a foreign coun- 
try, and the other from among films in Indian 
languages other than Hindi. What dictates the 
choice of a film should not be a fixed point 
schedule and ordained frequency, but an intelligent 
and cultured judgement whether a given film calls 
for telecast by virtue of its message-cum-entertain- 
ment content. . This criterion should apply as much 
to the choice of foreign as of Indian films. And 
each of them should be para dubbed to promote 
comprehension. À 

10. The selection should not be made internally 
by Doordarshan but by Selection Committees, in 
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respect of various teneaagee: consisting pedoni Kendra serves not only the owners of TY sets in ae 
nantly of non-official persons of acknowledged cul- Capital and its environs but also the viewers in 
tural competence. If a good.film is not available twenty other cities and towns wheré Low Power 
. the time’ slot should be applied to a non-film pro- ‘Transmitters relay Delhi’s’.programmes. Under, a 


ramme of excellence. ‘Special Plan’, a hundred and thirty odd more Low: 
© 1T. As regards song-and-dance sequences, incom- and High Power Transmitters will relay Dethi’s 
piling which the persons concerned in Doordarshan programmes before the ¢lose.of 1984. < 


have allowed. portrayal of utter vulgarity, we recom- 
mend that the frequency be reduced to one a week. 

- The sequences that are included should promote, 
and not insult, good taste and human values,: Nó 
song-and-dance compilation should be telecast un- 
less it has been- approved by the appropriate ex- 
ternal Selection Committee. 

‘12> A fear was expressed during our discussion 
that sudden reduction in the quantum’ of filmi 
entertainment might preduce severe withdrawal sym- 
ptoms -among the audience who have been brought 
up by Doordarshan, over the years, on cheap 
entertainment. We are of the view that the sufferers merely because of the pull of the images that move 
from withdrawal symptoms can be left to seek relief oy the TV screen. 

` -in cinéma halls or VCRs. . d 

13. We recommend ‘that the Ministry of I& B ~ 18. Foreign serials, which are marketed, in deve- 
should encourage the production of films specifically - . loping countries sta the markets 1 re ioe ean 
for television. The dropping of one out of the twọ ` tes with large T Laing p? E a 
weekly Hindi feature films from Delhi will save an been exploited, cost äbout Rs 140 P > 
expenditure of more than: one crore of rupees per- the average. This is only a fraction of the ee 
year. This amount, werecommend, should be used Of about Rs 1000 to Rs ee a earned "di ieee 
to establish a fund to. sponsor and assist the pro- Doordarshan: for Indian feature films depending on _ 


duction of TV films or themes of interest and life- their duration and vintage. Indigenous production 
- enrichment value to viewers. . of comparable TV programmes, whether in-house or 
14: Funde wilt have to: be ede available and .contracted; costs much more, not only in, terms. of 
the budgets sanctioned -have to be realistic and in MOREY but also in terms of intelléctual and creative 
keeping with comparable activity at the Films Divi- effort. The utilisation of f oreign serials by cave 
sion andthe National Film Development Corpora- ~ Doordarshan has.been on the increase since 
Foreign Serials accounted for 10.3 per cent of the 
poration. Policy has to be spelt out, and many ; p a Mav-July 1983. 
factors like screening .of scripts, judging the com- ; , Nationa Progranime:during May-July 
-  petence of the director-and team, duration, viability 19. Foreign TV programmes are not censored by 
and so on have to be carefully studied. This is a job the Central Board of Film Certification. Théy are 
_ for specialists.’ We therefore suggest the establish- internally scrutinised by a-selection committee which 
ment of a Doordarshan Film Development Corpor-- is stated to be headed by the Director-General of 
ation to apply judiciously and imaginatively , the Doordarshan. The selection of Indian movies for 
fund we have recommended for the ‘promotion of telecast is also supposed to be done by a selection 
TV films. committee chaired by the Director-Genéral of Door- 
15. Inter-regional exchange both of feature films darshan. Many persons whom we met told us- that 
and TV films should be encouraged. Para-dubbing is they found it impossible to believe how a group of | 
an excellent system: which can help to cross langu- cultured Indian would make a selectiofi of Indian. 
age hurdles. A voice over the orignal sound track, movies and foreign serials as atrociously mindless 
explaining the gist of. what is happening on the and/or vulger as many of both the categories _ tele- - 
scree, is more like a story-teller than a translator. cast by Doordarshan are. 
The actual sound track is heard and therefore the - 20. We can only infer that the responsibility for: 
‘original flavour is not lost. With para-dubbing, selection has been delegated down the line. But in 
Indian language films could cross frontiers ina big a matter as serious as the selection of. foreign | 
' way. This will work wonders’ for national integra- comedy and of Indian movies, we are of the view 
tion since it will be through entertainment.- -that such delegation of responsibility is nőt desira- Š 
16. In a television system. which is run by the ble. .It amounts to an abnegation of intellectual 
Government of a developing country, and one and moral responsibility. The selection of foreign. ` 
moreover which has been in the forefront of the social comedy serials that have been done so far .by 
Nonaligned Movement, one would expect the choice ‘Doordarshan amounts to a self-invited’ cultural | 
of foreign programmes for telecast to be governed '. invasion from the West. This is not- to suggest that - | 
_ by the values of the New International Economic all entertainment programmes from the West should <= 
Order and the New World Information and-.Com; be stopped. As Gandhi. said; "no .growing culture 
munication. Order. Instead, irrelevant foreign social can afford to be exclusive. ‘What we are suggesting 
comedy serials account for an increasing propor- is having selective foreign programmes in the educa- 
tion of the telecast time of Delhi Kendra. This tional content and healthy entertainment intelligible- . 


17. In order to ascertain how far thè foreign 13 
serials telecast by the Delhi Kendra are popular = 
with, comprehended by, and useful to its viewers in 
Capital, we requested the Indian- Institute of Mass 
Communication to carry out a. quick survey. The 
findings suggest that the comprehension of pro- 
grammes has little to do with many viewers being 
glued to the TV screen.. Most of -the serials have 
- dialogue or commentary in English. The greater 
part of the audience of these serials cannot follow 
either the dialogue or. the sub-titles. They watch 
the programmes like morons, uncomprehendingly, 
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. to the Indian people as a whole. 


cod 


‘country. 
. vestiges of feudalism and parochialism which were 


21. A developing country needs promotion of the 
work ethic, as H.K.L. Bhagat, Minister of I & B 
told a gathering of Doordarshan Kendra directors 
in May 1983. The screening of foreign social 


’ comedy serials promotes life styles of affluent com- 


munities and should therefore be discontinued 
forthwith. 

22. It is time that Doordarshan turns from its 
pathetic reliance on meretricious entertainment, 
local but commercial and debasing, or imported, to 
the rich heritage of the country’s folk and classical 
arts. 

23. Two cultural trends have been at work in our 
One trend attempts to perpetuate the 


strengthened during colonial rule and found expres- 


sion in. various forms -including revilalism (now, 


known as fundamedtalism), regionalism, sectarian- 


ism, communalism and continuing exploitation; | 
‘ today it is often aligned with neo-colonialism. The 


other flows from the struggle of the people for the 


realisation of the democratic, secular and humanist 


aspirations which were roused during the national 
liberation .struggle. Doordarshan should pursue the 
objective of strengthening the second trend by 
releasing the democratic initiative of the people, It 


should aim at promoting all those humanistic values ° 


which flow from the vital elements-of our traditions 
and of modern science and technology. 

24. To ensure vitality, we have to nurture and 
utitise our rich cultural diversity. The revival and 
rejuvenation of tribal and folk art forms acquires 
tremendous significance in this context. A, modern, 
Jdynamic culture can be achived only through the 
interaction, fusion, and synthesis of the rich folk 
and traditional forms with the vital contemporary 
needs of democratic development. A culture at once 
universal in appeal and indigenous in form ought to 
be our objective. 

25. If we do not wake up‘now, the coming days 
will see a painful process which has already begun 
in our countryside, a cheap and vulgar imitation of 
whatever is offered by the fast growing modern 
industrial towns and cities, irrespective of whether 
the ‘goods’ offered by them are conducive to the 
cultural health of our country or not. 

26. We recommend two ways for achieving” the 
objective of protecting and promoting folk art 


. forms: 


(i) To preserve and protect these forms as original 
treasures of Indian art (authenticity); and 

(ii) To promote and project them by adapting 
them to contemporary needs (creativity). 

Creative use and development can be achieved 
through survey and collection of the material from 
the various regions by teams comprising art experts, 
folklorists and social scientists. These . surveys 


should be extensive, covering all aspects of an art 


form. The material should be slightly altered ‘to 
suit the requirements of TV presentation. Here 
great attention should be paid to ethnographic 
accuracy in order to strike an authentic note. 

28. The revival of folk art has no meaning unless 
the entire country and the future generation are 
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prepared to accept it, adopt it, and continue it; 
more importantly, unless the folk artists themselves 
are sufficiently enthused, inspired and motivated to 
continue it, see dignity, prestige and economic 
benefit in it, and are willing to pass it on to their 
next generation. With all the resources at its 
command, Doordarshan can help to ereate such an 
atmosphere and awareness in the countryside. 

29. In the art, myths, symbols and rituals of the 
folk, the utilitarian and aesthetic go hand in hand. 
It is basically this functional character of folk art 
which has given it a utility, a wide range, a simpli- 
city, and a directness. 

30. All turning points in an individual’s life, all 


_important religious and social occasions and events, 


cycles of nature, flora and fauna, occupations, 
family chores—in fact everything belonging to 
human society—are covered by folklore. It is be- 
cause of this deep involvement that folk art has a 
broad humanistic sweep and a profound sense of 
justice. While its heroic ballads sing of the vitality 
and vigour of the race, the romantic ones eulogise 


true love which invariably triumphs, regardless of 


the barriers of clan, tribe, community or caste. 
Equally remarkable are its flexibility and adapt- 
ability; sings of the creation of life and of the 
mysteries of nature. It takes up cudgels against 
social oppression and human degradation, against 
excesses of all kinds. It also sustains the villagers 
during their manual labour. 

31. All the positive elements in folk art—its 
beauty and simplicity, its vitality and vigour, its 
intense humanism and profound sense of justice, its 
love.of nature, its materiality and emphasis on 
this-worldliness, its power of fun, its derision 
of the acquisitive instinct, its belief in the 
power of love and human brotherhood where gods 
can co-exist with human beings—must find proper 
place in the software of Doordarshan. These art 
forms by their very nature are not only forms of 
entertainment and artistic expression, but also of 
purposive social communication. 

32. Doordarshan should set up a separate Tribal 
and Folk Art Section. It should act as the sentinel 
and promoter of these arts on the lines suggested 
above. This section will need separate fleld and 
production staff. Regional centres of Doordarshan 


-will have to be strengthened by recruiting producers 


exclusively for programmes connected with regional 
folk art and tribal art. 

33. The classical arts of music and dance consti- 
tute a vital component of India’s cultúre heritage. 
The Working Group is of the view that in order to 
ensure authentic and artistically adequate present- 
ation of classical music and dance, advisory panels 
should be constituted to provide guidelines relating 
to selection of truly gifted and qualified artists and 
to styles of presentation through television. We 
recommend setting up of Doordarshan’s own Audi- 
tion Boards for music and dance. Doordarshan 
should also contribute towards taking this rich 
classical heritage to the common people in towns 
and villages. 

34. High priority should be given to theatre arts 
and to TV plays and dramas. These have a great 


Zi 


-. Indian context, be classified as luxuries. 


r Ey 
roje in contributing towards evolving a TV culture. 
This is a potential which is by and-large untapped. 
Doordarshan should give-serious thoughtto creating 


a.Central Drama Unit for coordination and overall - 


supervision of dramatic ‘productions of Doordar- 
shan as well as itself undertaking the productions in 
Hindustani and occasionally in English. . 

` 35. The.concept ‘of high “cost productions and 
providing all the necessary facilities for dramatic 
productions for. Doordarshan Kendras and assign- 
ing productions to outside agencies has to be ac- 


“me 


fy 


cepted in order to bring excellence to the Television : 


Theatre. ~ 
36. Sports programmes have a great potential as 


‘shown by the Asian Games. We recommend that 
sports consciousness should be further strengthened . 


and new types “of sports programmes should be in- 


novated giving scope for development of sports . 


talent in schools, colleges, universities and in villages 
and small towns, apart from big cities. Efforts 
should .be made to locate and encourage talent in 
the area of presentation. ` a ate, 


‘CHAPTER XII 
COMMERCIALS AND SPONSORED’ PROGRAMMES 


Heavy reliance on commercial advertising is 


understandable in a country where television is ` 


mainly in the private sector, and highly competitive. 
In India, television is wholly in the public sector. 


It is non-competitive, being a monopoly of the. 


Central Government which runs Doordarshan as an 


_ adjunct of the Ministry of. Information and Broad- 


casting. 

2. Unlike ` newspapers which carry a wide variety 
of advertisements besides consumer goods — rang- 
. ing from industrial machinery to job opportunities, — 
. housing accommodation and matrimonials — the 

advertising on Doordarshan is overwhelmingly of 
consumer goods and service, which should, in'the 
Some 
might say that the responsibility for promoting this 
kind of consumerism’ really lies with the Planning 
Commission, the Industries Ministry and other 


‘agencies of the Government which permit such 


investment of scare national resources, whether in 
the public sector for producing individually owned 
motor vehicles rather than public transport, or in 
the private sector for the production of toiletries or 
_of alcoholic beverages which are, made in ‘one part 
of the country and are transported- over long 
distance to be sold elsewhere. But the question 
remains whether one wrong, in the sphere of indus- 
trial licensing and regulation, needs to be com- 
pounded with another, through advertising of 
luxury goods through ‘a. publicly owned medium 
like Television. - 

3. Relevant in- this context in the momentous - 
decision made by the Indonesian President. in 1981 
to discontinue commercial advertising. on Indo- 


nesian television, because of its socially destabilis- ` 


ing effect through the generation of wants not 
matched by the means of ‘satisfying them. This 
decision was taken despite the fact that 28 per cent 
(the highest share) of all advertising expenditure in 
Indonesia was. being incurred through the television 
medium as of 1979, - 


4. Considering: all this, some members of the. 


Working Group are of the view that Doordarshan 
‘should discontinue commercial advertising and that 
the only ‘message’ in‘ advertising style that*Door- 
darshan carries should henceforth be public service 
. messages ‘such as for the promotion of savings, 
health practices, traffic safety, blood donation, 
family planning, girls’ education and the like. In 


Eo nn es 


‘ sumerism and bourgeois life styles. 


their view, only sponsored. programmes should be 
accepted by Doordarshan, with the proviso that the 


ing the sponsor’s products or services. These. mem- 
bers recommend that.all the revenue expenditure 


9f Doordarshan other than on the installation and 


maintenance of community viewing sets for the 


rural and urban under-privileged sections of the - 


population should be met through suitably increased 
licence fees for individually owned sets. In support 
~ of their recommendation of the prohibition of com- 
mercials’ ons Doordarshan, these members cited 
recent instances of the exposure in the Press of 
several Communist - countries (including USSR, 
Poland and China) of crimes committed by some of 
their citizens because of the blind pursuit of con- 
According to 
these members of the Working Group, it is absurd 
for the Government with one hand to stoke the 
fires of consumerism through its media and with 
the other hand to try and contain the consequences’ 
in terms,of crime and corruption, ~ 

5. While appreciating and respecting the / con- 
cerns felt -by these colleagues, the majority of us in 
the Working Group are of the view that advertising 
is inseparable from ‘a modern industrial economy in 
which production is not organised locally to meet 


locally felt needs but is based on a national and an - 


international market: However, -we are emphati- 
cally of the view that advertising should not pro- 
mote male chauvinism and sexism. 


6. In this context we examined the code for com- ` 


mercial advertising which has been laid down for- 
Doordarshan. Drawn up in the mid-seventies, it is 
in terms which are too general to be a practical 
guide. We recommend that in the light of the. prob- 
Jems encountered over the years,.the ‘code be 
formulated afresh so that advertisements offensive to 
good taste or to accepted national values are not 
telecast by Doordarshan. As regards, advertisements 
of baby foods, health drinks and tonics, Door- 
darshan should scrutinise them with the utmost care 
to see that no misleading claims are made. In view 
of the natural instinct of mothers to place the 
child’s interest above all, some members of ‘the 
Working Group were of the view that Doordarshan 
Should not carry any adyertisements of edibles and 
tonics, since they promote costly products for which 


ca 


_sponsor’s identity is acknowledged atthe beginning ` 
and conclusion of the programme without advertis- ’ 


% 


H 


cheaper and more nutritious alternatives are 
available. 

7. We noted that the time most sought after by 
commercial advertisers is during and around the 
telecast of feature films and film-based programmes. 
Our recommendation, in the Chapter on Entertain- 
ment, of a reduction in the time devoted to such 
programmes may possibly, but need not necessarily, 
lead to a drop in earnings from commercials. If 
indeed there should be a drop in commercial 
revenue, it should be accepted as the price for 
correcting Doordarshan’s wrong practice hitherto in 
the selection of commercial films and in the compi- 
lation of song-and-dance sequences therefrom. 
Doordarshan is not in the business of television for 
raking in the maximum revenue from commercials; 
advertisements are incidental to its essentially 
educative role as a publicly owned mass medium. 

8. The same approach should govern the canvas- 
sing of sponsors for meeting the cost of some of 
Doordarshan’s programmes. We noted that the most 


attractive programmes for the sponsor, because of 
their high audience rating, are those of sheer enter- 
tainment, film-based or otherwise, and sports. There 
is no harm in this so long as the entertainment is 
not vulgar or lewd or likely to degrade public 
taste. But harm will certainly be done if Door- 
darshan is tempted to increase the time devoted to 
entertainment and sports programmes at the expense 
of its public service function, to quote from our 
terms of reference, “of assisting in the process ef 
Social and economic development in the coun- 
try”. Á 
9. We have referred in the chapter on Information 
to the practice of arranging highly expensive 
coverage of sports events taking place abroad, even 
when they do not involve Indian sportsmen. That 
a sponsor is available for such programmes is not 
sufficient ground for the application of an undue 
proportion of telecast time either to foreign sports 
events or to escapist entertainment. 
(To be continued Next Week) 





Kissinger & Central America (from page 13) 


People’s Republic of China founded in 1949. 

Although USA does recognise Managua, it also 
seeks to overthrow it. Kissinger’s hostility to 
Nicaragua is therefore playing upon anxieties and 
instincts deeply embedded in US politics. And this 
highlights the central, most lethal, theme in the 
whole Commission: argument. This concerns 
Kissinger’s reasoning as to why Central America is 
important to USA. As he shows, it is not US 
investment — a mere 2.6 per cent of the total in the 
Third World. The sealanes and southern frontier 
arguments also carry little weight: US military 
superiority over any conceivable southern threat is 
more than sufficient as it is. 

Rather, itis the nebulous but pervasive Kissin- 
gerian argument that the maintenance of US power 
on a global scale requires it to exert influence and 
control over Third World areas bordering it. In 
other words, USA has to dominate Central America 


because this is an imperative of American power. In- 


this crude and circular argument, Kissinger seeks to 
reaffirm the very logic of contemporary imperialism, 
and to recoup that Third World initiative which was 
so visibly and decisively lost in Indo-china. The 
latest US attempt to use force in the Third World 
has also been a dismal failure: the retreat from 
Beirut has greatly alarmed Kissinger. He can see, 
what Reagan cannot, that retreat in the face of 
Shiite Islam’s Tet offensive undermines US: credibi- 
lity as a whole. 

Beyond all the talk of economic and social 
zeform, and of evolving a domestically bipartisan 
and internationally collective response to Central 
America, there lies both a threat and prospect: that 
of direct US military involvement in Central 
America. It is this which Kissinger above all 
intends to prepare for, even as he pretends to avoid 
it. Time and again he warns that the crisis is pre- 
sent, and is threatening.. “The crisis will not wait. 
There is no time to lose.” and again: “We are 
challenged now in Central America. No agony of 
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indecision will make that challenge go away. No 
wishing it were earlier will make it easier”. In 
dulcet tones he calls for cooperation with other 
Latin American nations, but he then put aside the 
euphemism to assert the basic Kissingerian perspec- 
pective on what will happen if this cooperation is 
not forthcoming: “‘Otherwise the temptations of 
unilateralism will become overwhelming”. Unilater- 
alism, in the American political vocabulary means 
that USA will take decisions and act on its own; in 
other words, it will invade Central America. 


If this is the menace contained beneath the 
sententious prose of the Kissinger Commission, it is 
also the problem: for whatever Kissinger and 
Reagan’s intentions the political conditions are not 
yet ripe for the direct deployment of US forces in 
Central America. US opinion may indulge the 
military and economic aid policies recommended by 
Kissinger. It may turn a blind eye to the massacres 
'by its allies in Guatemala and El Salvador. But it 
will require considerable work by the interven- 
tionists to legitimate a prolonged and costly US 
military involvement in Central America. The whole 
of the Kissinger Commission can be read as an 
attempt to grapple with this problem, and to pre- 
pare the group for such an action. Everyone knows 
that the social and economic reforms will not 
bolster the corrupt governments of Tegucigalpa and 
and Salvador. Every one knows too that on its own 
contra harassment will neither overthrow nor 
seriously alter the policies of the Sandinistas. And 
the prospect of a complete US defeat in El Salvador 
looms: it would not be surprising if the FDR 
FMLN guerrillas there, enjoying great mobility on 
the ground, were to time some spectacular actions 
to coincide with the progress of the US elections. 


Kissinger and his whole generation are still 
smarting from the defeat of Vietnam: it is this 
which, above all, they seek to redress in Central 
America. Far from ignoring history, or seeking to 
relegate its importance, they seem entrapped within 
it, and appear doomed to repeat it.) (April 12) 
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Media and National Integration 


SOM BENEGAL 


It is‘a paradox that media can profoundly influence 

the minds of people, and it can also dismally fail 
to make even the merest scratch upon them. It is an 
illusion to believe that media can exist and operate 
in isolation from or independently of the ethos and 
mores of the society which it is supposed to 
influence. It is also a reality, a painful reality, as 
we have seen in recent times, that the urgent modern 
media can independently and with the force of an 
irresistible invasion, influence the ethos and mores 
of society, especially and even an alien society. 

When we speak of national integration, I have 
always understood it to mean the oneness of our 
nation and the desire to keep it as one. Not just by. 
physical, geographical, political or administrative’ 
process or pressure but through the cohesiveness 
engendered by a natural mystique brought about by 
an identity of mind, aspiration, purpose and endea- 
vour, by a psyche born out of a common world- 
view, which plays up the positive of unity and plays 
down the negative of diversity. The acute problem 
we face today is diversity at the cost of unity, dis- 
integration at the cost of homogeneity, and paro- 
chialism at the cost of nationalism. 

It is a myth, sedulously propagated by the British, 
‘and unthinkingly swallowed by a great many of us 
even today, that they were responsible for uniting 
India and saving it from chequered and internecine 
dissolution. I hold, though Iam no historian, and 
‘my sense of history may be determined more by the 
romance of the heart than by the reason of the 
‘mind, that a basic unity of mood, will and vision 
always held India together and the Indianness of 
. her people was in their bones all along, even if the 
country was fragmented from time to time by diffe- 
‘rent political divisions. The predatory invasions of 
old could not shatter this sense — indeed the con- 
queror often melded with the conquered and was in 
turn conquered to the new milieu in which he found 
himself. lt would be a commonplace to historians 
and intellectuals — and perhaps an impertinence on 
may part — to dwell on this oft-repeated aspect of 
our heritage, its great catholicity and cosmopolita- 
nism which drew the greatest minds of its times to 
our land. 

The particular genius of the British, the last and 
most execrable invader, was remorselessly to subdue 
each part of the country piecemeal and bringing the 
whole under a single administration, in different 


The author is the Director of the Tej-Bandhu 
Group, Delhi. This contribution is taken from 
the paper on the subject at the Convention on 
National Integration and Secular Polity, orga- 
.nised by the Dr Zakir Hussain Educational and 
Cultural Foundation, at Osmania University, 
Hyderabad (April 8-10, 1984). 
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guises no doubt, largely meant for loot and plunder. 
And as we all know, or should know, they were 
careful to alienate themselves from the mainstream 
of Indian life and to rule by the division. Far from 
uniting India they divided it, and the final irony, at 
the time of their departure, was literally to divide 
it! The particular evil genius of the British also was 
not just the physical conquest of the Indian people 
but the destruction of their cultural, psychological 
and mental make-up and- the substituted impress of 
the superiority of their British ethos. The success of 
the British enslavement of the Indian soul is evident 
in the baneful hangover which we witness to this 
day in our country. 

It was perhaps Mahatma Gandhi alone 
who fully understood the implications of this 
vicious aspect of the British conquest which remains 
unique in the annals of historical world imperia- 
lisms. He sought to rescue the Indidn people from 
their predicament by opening the doors of their 
perception to the true nature of their singular unity 
and their nationalism no matter which far-flung 
corner they came from. In pitting the Indian 


` people against the might of the British Empire he 


accentuated and reinforced their sense of compo- 
site national integration, In offering them the 
incredible technique of non-violent struggle he dis- 
solved their diffidence and made them stout of 
heart. The national struggle became a crusade of 
the people, and repression in one remote part of 
the country became identified with the repression 
at hand. The nation was. welded as one. 

. I recall an incident in 1941 when some’ students 
in Lahore were set upon, beaten and imprisoned. 
There was an instant reaction in other places, 
notably in Bombay, which witnessed a massive 
protest demonstration which in turn was put down 
resolutely. It mattered little to us to which 
province, community, class or caster the Lahore 
students belonged. They belonged to us. Of course, 


six years later we were nò longer supposed to feel’ 


for our brethren in Lahore, and today it would be 
considered interference! But that is another matter. 


Many have commented unfavourably, or lamen- 
ted, about the non-political dimensions which 
Gandhiji introduced in the national struggle. These 
have been described as obscurantist and reactionary. 
I am no self-styled Gandhian nor do I claim to be 
an authority on him but even I can see that it was 
Gandhiji’s perception of the profound damage 
from the vicious British enslavement of the Indian 
soul and its shattering effect on national integration 
and the continued existence of the Indian nation 
that led him to emphasise and accentuate the 
larger factors governing the freedom struggle which 
transform it into a revolution. 
to a world-view which he propounded and tried 


I refer particularly . 


_ intact. 
more than the collaborationist old elite from the ` 
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to practice in which liberation of the soul and 
psyche was an important, if not more than libe- 
ration of, the body from British bondage. Un- 
fortunately, this became a confused, and to my 
mind, a specious, debate on modernity versus 
tradition and backwardness. The basis of this 
nonsensical debate was the contestable postulate 
that to be modern and Indian are mutually exclusive 
and hostile, the implication being that Indian means 
tradition and therefore backwardness. Nothing 
could be further from fact. 

In the event Gandhiji was over-ruled, and when 
we became independent the true Indian revolution 
was never fulfilled. Indeed, India turned its back 


on Gandhi because his ideas were seen to be: 


impractical in the realpolitik of our times. In 
structure, content and form the Indian polity 
became a negation of the real purpose ofthe Indian 
revolution. 
more than a continuation ,of the replaced British 
system. The apparatus and ethos were carried over 
The new elitist ruling class was nothing 


bureaucracy, armed forces and social class rein- 
forced with war-time freebooters.and upstarts from 
the freedom movement. I know I must not forget 


. the stalwarts whose strength ofi character, integrity 


and purpose are not to be underestimated but, I 
feel, the pressure of thé parvenu elite was too 
strong to let them prevail. Even otherwise they 


seemed perhaps by the exigencies of the times , 


disposed to'let them prevail. The effect, however, 
was catastrophic. E 

Over the years, nationalism has, become not only 
unfashionable but even something to be guilty of. 
-Our great tradition and heritage have become some- 


thing to be disdained and even to be ashamed of. 


The denigration of India and things Indian which 
the British had long propounded was, ‘Jike every 
other British institution, carried over after Indepen- 
dence. All the elements, symbols and graces of the 
national resurgence ‘which made for integration 
have been systematically dismantled or destroyed. 
Not always, of course, as a matter of policy, perhaps 
often unwittingly, but it is there glaringly for all to 
see.’ The flag is flown half-heartedly with little 
respect for it.. When I suggested: that it: should be 
more visible, in classrooms for example, as in the 


‘United States, I was sneered at as a chauvinist. Are 


the Americans whom so many Indians adore, 
chauvinists? Our national anthem is no longer 
played at the end of radio and TV broadcasts, nor 


- In the cinemas. It seems people switch off their sets 


or walk out of cinemas. Why? Because they.are 
tired after the programme and would*like to get 
out. They can sit for three hours watching a ludi- 
crous film but itis beyond endurance to stand for 
one ‘more minute to honour the anthem. The 
answer, of course, is that people no longer relate to 
the flag or the anthem. Indeed when a man spoke 
of “Jan, man, gan’? and I corrected him that it was 
“Jana, gana, mana,” he retorted, “So what?” Quite 
characteristically. Is it any surprise then that copies 
of the Constitution are burnt, or its defacement 


‘announced without a scruple, the flag trampled 
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The new Indian polity was nothing 


trail of vibrant 


upon, the anthem insulted, without a protest of 
outrage? 

In many other ways, such as the division of 
States, the language controversies, the parochialism 
of the sons-of-the-soil concept, and so on, we have 
ourselves created knowingly more national disinte- 
gration than integration. The tolerance towards all 
kinds -of activities, disruptive of society, of com- 
munal living, of community consciousness, of day- 


- to-day existence, often in the bogus name of freedom 
_and fundamental rights has ravaged the nation. The 


systematic decimation of the Indian nation, to quote 
Girilal Jain’s apt description, has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly for several decades. A natural carollary of 
this is the appalling decline in norms and moral 
values, and the incredible rise in impenitent corrup- 
tion, vice and venality leading to utter cynicism. 
Cynicism does not breed nationalism nor does it 
encourage national’ integration. It breeds either 
withdrawal, or worse, a single-minded drive for 
individual self-enrichment at the cost of the com- 
munity and nation which we witness today in 
horrendous form among that section which as the 
intelligentsia and the ruling class ought to be setting 
a good example. 

The broad, vague,- though discernible national 
consensus about national aims and objectives which 
existed at the time of Independence instead of being 
clarified, strengthened and enlarged has, in fact, all 
but collapsed in recent times after suffering repeat- 
ed shocks and assaults. A powerful national con- 
sensus would have been the prime mover and 
sustainer of national unity and integration. An 
enfeebled or non-existent consensus promotes the 
narrowest outlook among parties and individuals 
where immediate loca] advantage subordinates the 
larger vision and concern for the nation and its 
strong and sustained existence. 
~ How does the media figure in all this? The Indian 
media while capable of influencing our society and 
nation’ constructively is also itself profoundly 
influenced by what has happened and is happening 
and therefore as capable of influencing destructively 
or negatively. One must not make the mistake of 
assuming that the media is the place where the 
saints come marching in, and angels rush in where 
fools fear to tread: In the. broad and diverse spec- 
trum of the media world in India, press, radio and 
television, not all are men and women of the 
greatest rectitude, widest vision and largest disin- 
terestedness. They are also humans infected by the 
contagion of their world. Being in the national 


„mainstream they will, by and large, be moved by its 


storms, currents and eddies and also fester in its 
cesspools. To expect the entire media to rise above 
the sordid world and blaze an entirely altruistic new 
nationalism is to expect the 
impossible. 

So much for the practitioners. As for the media 
itself the most curious phenomenon is its seeming 
ability to make enormous mental inroads through 
infantile, testeless, superficial, gross, vulgar or 
violent ideations and images, and its almost total 
inability to carry through the more elevated, aesthe- 
tic, profound, gentle, refined fare. I am, of coure, 
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talking of the mass scale, not of limited elites. Be- 
cause we are concerned with media’s role in 
national integration which necessarily has to be at 
the mass level. The Lucy’s are always more juicy, 
as Nikhil Chakravartty pointed out. The situation 
becomes appalling in today’s world because runaway 
‘technological developments in this field of mass 
communication and information are playing a com- 
pelling and overwhelming role in altering life-styles 
and values. The new instruments of information and 
communication with their innovations actuating 
them like the transistor and micro-chip which 
makes them inexpensive, are invading every home, 
rich and poor. Who would. have believed two 
decades ago that radio would be found not only in 
every home but street and field also? Who would 
have believed a few years ago that television would 
enter every household? And who would have be- 
lieved barely two years ago that the cassette video 
would reach and hold in its magnetic grip even the 
slum areas of our cities and towns? 

Used to good purpose media could be the instru- 
ments for the betterment of our society and nation 
and indeed, mankind — used otherwise greatly to 


their detriment. I fear at the moment the balance is - 


titled in favour of the latter. 

It is because of this situation that media which 
could play`a determinimg role in national integra- 
tion may eventually lose out. In the struggle bet- 
ween the noble and the ignoble today, the’noble 
seems to come to grief. i 

However, we are assured that this could be an 
extremely pessimistic view. Professor Yash Pal, one 
of our most eminent scientists and intellectuals, has 
an entirely optimistic outlook on our future. He 
feels that while many new technologies have come 
too late for the developed countries which already 
have a vast infrastructure laid out for old communi- 
cation technology, India could turn its seeming 
adversity to positive advantage by making a big leap 
across. He feels that we should not fall into the trap 
of merely expanding facilities under the old techno- 
logy as they would be less efficient and more expen- 
sive in the long run. He points out that by using 
_ only a small fraction of our own satellites capacity 
we already have an entire new telegraph communi- 
' cation system. Through other capacities every vill- 
age could be connected to another with only 
terminal equipment being used. This could be 
achieved in three or four years. 

_ But iv is not just at hardware that Professor ‘Yash 
Pal stops. His optimism extends to software also. 
He feels that with the possibilities of conveying new 
secular information the various groups in our nation 


could be brought closer together and the community ` 


made more cohesive. Modern technology, he says, 
holds out anew Spiritual hope, a new message for 
the whole of mankind. 

One cannot dismiss Professor Yash Pal out as 
an impractical idealist. His work goes boyond 
theory and into impressive practice in space techno- 
logy. And he has been carrying on a remarkable 
one-man campaign of faith and confidence in our- 
selves against the gloomy wise-acres, professional 
breast-beaters and doomsday merchants amongst us. 
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But to make the most effective use of the new tools 
and technologies that may be available to us we 
must also create a new mood and environment and 
a radical restructuring of our outlook: toward a 
secular and nationalistic goal. The media alone 
cannot do it. It can carry the idea, dress it, package 
it, present it, amplify it, even stoke it, and scatter 
it broadcast. But it cannot engender it. If media is 
to play a role in national integration the need and 


passion for it must already have been brought into - 


existence. That is a national task inviting the parti- 


_ cipation of all the people, at any rate, the responsi- 


ble sections (or those who claim to be responsible) 
to begin with. 

In the country today the means of communication 
are unevenly spread. The print media — newspapers, 
periodicals, books and magazines — have a limited 
range through the untortunate reality of illiteracy. 
Yet it must be noted that in the recent years there 
has been a most impressive expansion especially in 
the Indian languages, an expansion in number and 
reach. But the day seems far off when the print 
media can reach and influence the millions. It is the 
electronic media that holds the hope for us. The 
radio has an enormous reach and can provide both 
instant and enduring information. The radio how- 
ever requires more concentration because of the 
disembodied word through which the message is 
implanted. But as the Nazis showed the world, 
which has learnt the lesson well, words can be used 
by repetition and other devices to hammer home 
ideas. However, it is television and video, though 
less ubiquitous now but soon likely to overtake all, 
with its sound and vision and colour together gene- 
rating a very powerful and lasting impact, which is 
the most promising medium for national integration. 

The country has an ambitious project for extend- 
ing television coverage from twenty. per cent today 
to seventy per cent of the population in a year. 
However, one must caution that coverage does not 
mean reach. By coverage the programme is in the 
air, for reach it must go through the television set 
and be witnessed. -A corresponding project to 
produce and make available the requisite number of 
sets is also called for. And then, of course, the pro- 
gramme content is all important. 

_ The film is another very potent item of media is 
national integration as is the theatre which has 
always received the most shabby treatment in India. 
That is a subject which requires to be dealt with 
separately, We have exhibitions, large and small, 
static and mobile, which can also have a compelling 
effect on the people. 

Hitherto, whenever there is talk of using the 
media for any national purpose, the result is the 
generation of ritualistic, cliche-ridden, unimaginative 
outpourings which produce apathy, or worse, anti- 
pathy, thus defeating their purpose. 

The lack of professionalism and commitment (a 
dirty word, I fear, but a compelling necessity!) has 
brought to naught most efforts so far. The story 
of broadcasting, for instance, is a melancholy tale 
of semi-professionalism at the time of Independence 
not evolving into full-fledged professionalism but 
declining into rank amateurism today. Therefore, 
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if through the electronic media national integration 
is not to be brought into disrepute the first requisite 
is professionalism and commitment. This is turn 
requires a‘body of people who are not just caree- 
rists but are moved by some dedication to larger 
causes and who are also given freedom of expre- 
ssion and initiative. I cannot overemphasise these 
requisites. I believe that from among our people 
such a body can be created if it does not already 
exist in potential. 


Next in importance is thematic content. Too 
often in our country the mass media seem to draw 
a rigid line between entertainment and education, 
making one frivolous and inane and the other 
pedagogic and dully didactic. This is a totally 
wrong approach. The result is that educative or 
educational programmes with all but the stoutest 
ı minds and even these may not like to repeat the 
experience. National integration programmes seem 
to be particularly prone to this deadly treatment. I 
hold that national integration programmes should 
not be self-consciously contrived and presented as 
such, nor unleashed only in time of social tension 
or when disruptive tendencies appear. Though the 
motivation may be calculated, they should appear 
as part of a general awakening and appreciation of 
our nation, in its totally, its rich heritage and its 
present treasures, ifs reality, its aspirations, dreams 
and purposes. I do not mean, and I must stress 
this with all the emphasis at my command, I do not 
mean that a utopian and unreal view of India is to 
be presented. 


After India became free, because of the 
courageous independent line that we took in inter- 
national affairs, the country has been under very 
severe critical scrutiny by. West. In this process, as 
unsympathetic an attitude as possible has been 
taken to project India to the world. We in turn 
have gone to the other extreme and tried to portray 
India as an already achieved El Dorada, a land of 
faultless perfection. Both positions are absurd. 


The responsibility of the Indian media, I believe, 
is faithfully to mirror the reality of the Indian 
situation, however grim, hard, demoralising, 
humilitating it may be. It is also its firm responsi- 
bility to mirror strenuous, perhaps sometimes 
pathetic, attempts bravely made to rise above that 
grim, hard, demoralising, humilating situation to a 
level which is elevating, ennobling, purposeful, 
resolute and self-sustaining. It is through such an 
honest, sincere exposure born of a sense of perspec- 
tive, objectivity, professional integrity and a large 
vision of national interest that the large mass of 
our people will appreciate what their country is, its 
uniqueness and oneness. \ 

In the achievement of our objectives it has often 
been urged that the media should have a code of 
conduct or ethics. Indeed both the profession and 
the Government have made proposals from time to 
time, and a sharp controversy has been going on. 
It seems to- me a repugnant idea that the Govern- 
ment should by legislation be empowered to impose 
such a code. The Government already has an excess 
of powers to deal with the media. Suggestions have 
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been made that it should be self-regulatory by the 
profession itself. The opponents of any code have 
argued that in a free, democratic society no code 
at all is necessary since it should be left to the 
discretion, sense of responsibility, and the national 
and civic obligation of the media to operate in a 
manner conducive to the welfare of the state, nation 
and people. Experience, however, has shown that 
with the best of intentions it may yet be necessary 
not to rely too much on professional self-restrains, 
individually, institutionally and collectively. Punjab, 
Assam, Kashmir and Karnataka are recent painful 
reminders of how much self-restraint, responsibility 
and national obligation have operated in some 
sections of the media. When we consider that even 
in the supposedly advanced and free, democratic 
countries the question of conduct and ethics in the 
media is still a matter of much contention, perhaps 
a code might after all be necessary in some form 
even if it is only to serve as a touchstone. 

In the final analysis if the media is to play a 
powerful and purposive role — an invigorating role 
— in national integration it can only be in concert 
with and as a complement to the people, in a vital 
interaction, each escalating the other’s effort. In 
the final analysis too, a nation and a people will 
find their unity, their honour, their greatness and 
magnificent destiny not by physical freedom alone 
but through the larger freedom that lies in the 
heart, mind and guts. Or, as Mahatma Gandhi 
said: “The moment the slave resolves that he will 
no longer be a slave, his fetters fall. He frees him- 
self and shows the way to others, Freedom and 
slavery are mental states.” [J 
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A Conference Devoid of Joy 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


T HE Indian Association for 

Women’s Studies (IAWS) 
held its four-day second national 
conference on women’s studies 
from April 9 to 12, 1984 in 
Trivandrum. The JAWS was 
‘registered in 1982 after the con- 
ference on women’s studies in 
Bombay had given it the re- 
quired mandate. ‘Before the 
‚Second conference the body had 
enrolled 359 individual members 
and 26 institutional members 
including seven universities and 
nine colleges. No wonder then 
that about 500 women from all 
parts of the country attended 
its second conference. Delegates 
from Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Japan, as well as UNESCO and 
FAO were also present. 


According to the General 
Secretary of JAWS, Veena 
Majumdar, the second con- 


ference was “designed to begin 
some sustained and construc- 
tive work or consolidation, docu- 
mentation and communication”. 
Of the eight objectives [AWS 
set for itself, the first is “to 
provide a forum for inreraction 
amongst individuals, institutions 
and organisations engaged in 
teaching, research or action for 
women’s development’. It is 
with reference to these two 
‘objectives that the second con- 
ference must be evaluated. 

The conference conducted 
three simultaneous workshops 
on Gender Justice, Women and 
Work, and Women in Political 
Process. In each workshop some 


50 papers were presented. The 


papers, the discussions, the whole 
conference in fact, reflected the 
potential, the diversity of 
approaches, as well as the 
internal problems of the women’s 
movement in the country. It was 
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clear that women scholars are 
now not only questioning history 
to bring to light the invisibilise 
role of women, they are attempt- 


ing to redefine concepts like work ` 


and participation in politics. 


I attended the political pro- 
cess workshop, in which it 
became increasingly clear that 
women subscribing to varied 
political ideologies, agreed on 
one point, that without a basic 
change in cultural, economic and 
political, revolutions make no 
difference to women’s life — 
something that has been felt for 
long. 


However, some papers also 
brought to light two distinct 
handicaps that if unchecked can 
cripple or at least colour women’s 
studies. One was the almost 
slavish attachment with the past 
of the older members, especially 
the Gandhians, which hampers 
an objective evaluation of the 
role of women in the national 
movement and Gandhi’s role vis- 
a-vis women. As oral sources 
these women’s memories are very 
important for those who are pre- 
paring to record the history of 
women, and the role of women 
in history. The same senti- 
mentality or political bias could 
be seen in the other papers on 
the national movement. First 
there was an attempt to project 
the Indian National Congress as 
the sole force fighting the British 
and thus the more militant move- 
ments of the period were ignored, 
to the detriment of objectivity. 
On the other hand, desperately 
trying to fit women’s studies into 
slots of value free science, some 
scholars refrained from making 
any comment at all which made 
the papers look like a chronology 


of events with number of female 
participants painstakingly recor- 
ded. At least in women’s studies 
one can do away with these value 
free categories, for a pro-women 
bias is the first principle of such 
a study. 

Apart from the papers, the 
conference in general revealed 
a disturbing trend of getting 
closer to the authorities rather 
than the activists. A lot was 
made about the Governor’s 
inauguration, and the tea party 
at Raj Bhavan, but these are 
minor compromises that perhaps 
have to be made in a state Capital 
if arrangements for 500 people 
have to be made at a few 
months’ notice. It must be said 
to the credit of the Kerala 
University and the Institute of 
Management in Government, 
that they went out of their way 
to provide facilities to us. In this 
country these things require the 
blessings of a Governor or a 
Minister. And their presence at 
the inaugurations would have 
been understandable if the 
organisers had not shown indiffe- 
rence to activists throughout the 
conference. Of the 500 parti- 
cipants only 40-odd women were 
those who worked at grassroots 
level. 

The academicians too were not 
happy with the conference but 
fora different reason. With the 
emphasis on the quantity of 
papers their quality was bound 
to suffer. Many papers were 
more or less sketchy. They con- 
sumed a lot of time preventing 
thorough discussions on the better 
ones. It may be a positive sign 
that a large number of women 
are showing interest in women’s 
studies and JAWS may have 
intended to encourage them. But 
it is time to consider whether this 
kind of encouragement will in 
the long run benefit women’s 
studies. If people can work for a 
few days and have their papers 
admitted to a national confer- 
ence, what incentive short of 
an international gathering can 
induce them to work harder in 
future? These conditions pre- 
vail because of a top-heavy aca- 
demic structure where national 
conferences are hosted By uni- 
versities, but on the State and 
local level the number of fora is 


nearly zero. And the antidote 
to such a state of affairs is not to 
abandon selectivity and sacrifice 
in-depth knowledge in favour of 
banal essays, but to strive to 
build up a broader base of 
academic interest. 

While academicians seethed 
with discontent at the quality of 
the discussions, there was a lot 
of heartburning among activists. 
Some activists who had written 
papers were aghast at the techni- 
cal discussion on say historio- 
graphy that sometimes dominated 
the sessions. Uninstructed in this 
terminology, they failed to relate 
with the discussions. If theory 
is to inform practice, theoreti- 
cians must take care to simplify 
their subjects and also learn to 
treat the activists papers more 
kindly. It also turned out that 
many scholars tended to use data 
collected by grassroots workers 
to advance their own careers. 
Questions about the relationship 
between a grassroots worker and 
a research scholar arose on many 
occasions and had to remain un- 
resolved. asii Bete cad 

Another important reason for 
the activists feeling of alienation 
was that the whole conference 
was conducted in English. There 
were no translation facilities. 
None, of the papers had been 
translated. On a complaint about 
this, the organisers retorted that 
they were not holding a seminar 
in Vigyan Bhavan. Certainly 
nobody expects such sophisti- 
cated facilities but there were 
bilingual and even trilingual 
people among participants, who 
could have handled translations. 
At the meeting of activists and 
other informal gatherings in the 
conference three-way translations 
were easily made and communi- 
cation was much better. Lack 
of time is a feeble excuse. 

Although it cannot be said 
how much inflow of foreign 
funds has contributed to this gap 
between activists and academi- 
cians. There isa nagging doubt 
in the minds of many that it does 
have a role to play. And that it 
was thanks to the foreign funding 
that the conference was being 
dominated by bureaucrats and 
careerists in the academic field. 
Between UGC, ICCSR, the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, the 
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National Committee for Imple- 
menting Legal Aid Schemes, and 
the All-India Association for 
Christian High Education, Rs 
50,000 was given for organising 
this conference. Ford Foundation 
alone contributed more than this 
amount, $ 25,000 to JAWS for 
the next two years. SIDA 
(Swedish International Develop- 
ment Agency) readily gave 
kroners 40,000. Freedom from 
Hunger campaign of FAO and 
Norwegian Agency for Inter- 
national Development provided a 
grant of $3,600 to invite dele- 
gates from abroad. 

There were strong protests 
against foreign money at the 
general body meeting of JAWS 
on the last day, particularly 
against Ford Foundation money, 
known to have had a sinister 
role in the Third World. Reply- 
to this criticism, Veena Majum- 
dar made an unexpected state- 
ment, that those who think they 
can be influenced by foreign 
money should keep away from 
the movement. If movements 
could be built with money we 
would have had a revolution long 
ago. In the past activists have 
been able to hold conferences 
without foreign aid. At a stage 
where the women’s movement is 
still striving to gain a foothold, 
it is absurd to think that we 
‘use’ foreign agencies, especially 
if there are no ‘strings’ attached 
to the dollars and kroners. And 
strings can be invisible. Easy 
money from rich nations, coffers 
saves us the trouble of publicis- 
ing as issue on foot and knock- 
ing at thousands of doors to 
collect subscriptions of fifty paise 
or a rupee. And this is how the 
issue is cut off from the people. 
The scholars and activists caught 
in this web then have to depend 
on the media to publicise the 
issues. 

The President of IAWS is 
Madhuri Shah, who is also chair- 
man of UGC. It is due to her 
intervention that UGC has 
requested all universities to 
incorporate Women’s studies in 
their educational programmes, 
but can anybody forget those 
draconian measures reconi- 
mended by the committee of 
UGC on seven Central Univer- 
sities, mainly with the purpose 


of crushing employees’ and 
students’ movements? When a 
delegate pointed out that a per- 
son cannot play the double role 
of a ‘dictator in UGC and 
democrat in women’s studies’ 
and that studies by university 
departments on women should 
be viewed critically, in view of 
the character of our universities, 
Veena Majumdar hit back by 
saying, “All of us are playing a 
double role, you wrote papers 
for us and you criticise us”. 
Apparently, only yes-women are 
welcome. She also said, “We 
need allies everywhere’. But 
certainly Veena Majumdar after 
her longstanding experience in 
the movement does not have to be 
told that needing allics is not the 
same as making allics of all and 
sundry without wise discrimina- 
tion. 

The impact of bureaucratic 
proliferation can be gauged 
also from the resolutions passed 
by the conference. Instead of 
asking for eradication of illiteracy 
the conference passed a resolu- 
tion asking for 80 per cent 
women be made literate during 
the Seventh Plan period. Setting 
targets is the job of a body like 
the Planning Commission, not 
of women’s gatherings. Bui the 
worst resolution was on dowry 
which said that dowry, if not 
abolished, should be ‘minimised’. 
Is this advance support to the 
bill to be presented to Parliament 
which in the name of defining 
dowry only sets limits on it? 

It is due to these reasons that 
the conference could not leave 
behind a sense of achievement 
or joy untinged with doubt./ 

(April 21). 
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Communicator... (Contd. from page 10) 
tion whether there existed any bridges between the 
traditional meaning-system accepted by the people 
for centuries and the new meaning-system cherished 
by the forward-looking leaders of the Indian 
national resurgence? Can one find in India’s rich 
cultural heritage elements and ingredients which 
provide a link between new values and old tradi- 
tions?, Can one interpret to people accessible only 
through oral communication new goals arid con- 
cepts in terms of symbols and images inherited from 
the past? ~ 

The task of a moderniser as a communicator will 
be immensely facilitated if new values can be con- 
veyed through the re-interpretation of native 
cultures. D.P. takes the seemingly paradoxical view 
that the more rooted we are in our native tradition, 
the greater our capacity and resilience for coping 
with the challenge of the West on our own terms. 
‘This was also the view of Tagore and of Gandhi 
and Nehru. In other words, the deeper our roots in 
our culture, the greater our capacity for absorption 
of modern Western culture without losing our self- 
respect or our cultural moorings. D.P., a student of 
history, had great faith in India’s powers of growing 
through absorption. In his own words, India’s 
strength lay in her liver. 

D.P. as a new communicator thus derived great 
strength from perceptions and insights which he 
evolved as a sociologist. The sociologist came to the 
aid of the communicator by relating communication 
to the social milieu and the cultural tradition. For 
D.P. communication was neither mechanical transfer 
of concepts and techniques from developed to back- 
ward nations; nor was ita passive reception by a 
subject country of the messages transmitted to it 
from “the mother country”. D.P. thought that for 
India having an old civilisation, communication 
must be transformed into an active process of 
absorption/assimilation via creative ferment and 
critical borrowing. 

This new view of communication recognised the 
cultural autonomy of the Indian people and their 
right to assimilate and absorb as much through 
rejection of what was non-transferable as through 
assimilation of what was transferable. It also recog- 
nised that not everything inherited from the past 
was outmoded and obsolete and not everything 
Western was relevant and desirable. Creative com- 
munication was a process in and through which a 
developing country developed the will and the 
capability to be both at the receiving as well as at 
the giving end. 

Social scientists as well as journalists of the older 
generation were all the time questioning the colonial 
models and mechanisms of communication which 
were aimed at perpetuating and rationalising colo- 
nial domination and exploitation. Colonialism thus 
reduced communication into the art and science of 
maintaining Western hegemony over non-Western 
nations. The people of Asian countries had to 
evolve an alternative approach to Communication 
to challenge Western hegemony and affirm non- 
western autonomy. During the heroic era of anti- 
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colonial resistance, politics, culture, social science, 
journalism and films etc — all joined together in the 
search for a new identity which combines rootedness 
in traditions with openness to modern values. We 
find this search for identity animating the realms of 
politics and economics, culture and literature, 
science and social science, journalism and films etc 


‘and binding them together. 


Here is a rich legacy of a communication perspec- . 
tive which questions Western ethnocentrism as much 
as Indian exceptionalism; which upholds our right 
to be ourselves without getting isolated from world 
culture and civilisation. Having questioned external 
colonialism, we also opposed internal colonialism, 
thus denying to any region, class, or community 
within the country to exercise dominance over 
others. 

It is important for developing countries to 
remember the colonial constraints of yesterday in 
order to realise the vast possibilities of shaping our 
own anti-colonial version of the communication 
revolution today. 

We must not forget that yesterday’s version of 
communication in Asia was a colonial version suited 
to colonial dominance and exploitation and not 
to independent development. How can we forget 
that the first revolution in transport and communi- 


‘cation was designed for colonial interest and not 


indigenous growth. Thus the extension of the 
market via railways did not stimulate a well-round- 
ed development of the Indian economy. It had the 
opposite effect of strengthening colonial relationship 
between England, “‘the industrial workshop” of the 
world, and India, its agricultural hinterland. Con- 
sider the history of radio and other forms of com- 
munication in the pre-independence period along 
with that of the railways. We find that the impetus 
to the revolution in communication did not grow 
out of the pressure for indigenous growth. 

Japan provides an excellent example of the 
impetus coming from within and leading to a simul- 
taneous and synchronised attempt to improve 
communication as a propellor and accelerator of 
autonomous industrial development. 

The contrast with Japan thus illumines how 
colonialism. in India and other countries delayed, as 
well as distorted, the progress toward modern com- 
munication. The great lesson that we learn from 
economic and social history of Japan and also of 
the USSR is that modern communication for late- 
comer countries does not just follow the Industrial 
Revolution; in fact it precedes the Industrial Revo- 
lution and becomes a major propeller and accelera- 
tor of social transformation. Both Japan and the 
USSR were able to leapfrog in the modern age with 
the aid of modern communication which was utilis- 
ed for transmitting to the vast masses the messages 
of growth and development. The rapid transforma- 
tion of tradition-bound, agrarian societies into 
modern industrial nations could not be imagined 
without the aid of the most advanced techniques of 
communication. 

Japan and Soviet Russia also illustrate how some 
of the concepts of the modern industrial and scienti- 
fic age were communicated and made intelligible to 


the peasants, artisans and labourers who were still 
rooted in the pre-industrial cultures. The communi- 
-cation Revolution in this sense was not just a tech- 
‘nological revolution; it was in fact the vehicle of a 
cultural revolution. May‘ I refer to T.W. Smith’s 
Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan which conveys 
very forcefully the point that I am trying to make. 
Smith remarks: 

That a backward nation’s leaders are enlightened is not 
enough to guarangee success in modernising, the leaders 
must have continuing support from the nation. Japan’s 
new leaders commended such support — despite what they 
demanded of the nation: nothing less than it become an 
industrial society within a generation. One need only 
think what that overriding goal implied — in social dis- 
locations. psychological strain, the disturbance of vested 
interests — to understand how difficult was the problem of 
organising support. 

The mobilise and hold support it was clearly necessary to 

formulate goals the nation could understand. But how 

State goals compellingly when they far transcend the ex- 

perience of the community? How talk about national 

power, industrialisation, or the march of science to a still 
agrarian people just emerging from feudalism? Japan’s 
leaders found an answer to this problem in translating 
these goals into’ a traditional language of loyalty and 
obligation. This was the language of feudal and family 
ethnics expressing ideals ceritral to nearly all Japanese. 

With suitable interpretation to make all little loyalties lead 

only to one grate loyalty to the Emperor, those ideas called 

prodigies of effort and self-sacrifice. No government could 
ask for more. 

The task before the leaders and the people of the 
developing countries is fundamentally the same: 
that of building a modern nation from people 
rooted in pre-modern institutions, values and tech- 
nologies. The method is also the same: to “leap 
frog? into modern growth, bypassing many inter- 
vening stages and epoches. The importance of 
. communication is greatly enhanced because of the 
vast gap to be bridged; here are Asian peoples locat- 
- ed in the late twentieth century but mentally and 
spiritually still locked in a semi-mediaeval temper. 
This colossal social transformation has to be effec- 
ted, under far’ more complex circumstances, with 
the consent of the people, that isto say, with far 
more subtle and humane methods than those 
characterising earlier transformations. The Com- 
munication Revolution has to be seen as a creative 
challenge in this particular context. 

As the MacBride Commission remarks, a develop- 
ing country today has to internalise not only the 
“First Generation Rights’ embodied in the princi- 
ples of the American’ Revolution (1776) and the 
French Revolution (1789) and the “Second Genera- 
tion Rights” embodied in the October Revolution 
(1917). It has also to internalise the “Third Gene- 
ration Rights” embodied in the principles proposed 
by social movements all over the world after the 
end of the Second World ‘War. All these turn 
planning into a multi-dimensional process of Eco- 
nomic Growth plus Social Emancipation for devye- 
loping countries today. The communicator has to 
define his place and role not just as a reporter of 
this social transformation; he should take his: place 
. as a human agent — actively participating in social 
transformation, enriching it with a new meaning 
and accelerating it. 

Communication has so far been treated as a 
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science which can be transmitted or acquired in 
research and training institutes. But it must also be 
redefined as an art which can be learnt only through 
active involvement in the process of social living. 
An art which can never be learnt by watching the 
unfolding drama of life and reporting it from the 
sidelines or from the enclaves of security and 
privilege. 

In an unequal world of rich and poor, strong and 
weak nations, the communicator must take sides 
— against the strong and for the weak. 

In an unequal society in his own couritry, the 
communicator must take sides with the victims of 
tyranny and exploitation; of hunger, disease and 
spiritual degradation. He must stand up against 
the instruments of social oppression and injustice. 
In the past communicators became legends in their 
own life time by faking sides in a deeper sense. 
Only two examples will suffice. 

I recall the illustrious editor of National Herald, 
Rama Rao, whom we revered in our student days. 
When under trial for ‘seditious? writing, he was 
asked in the court why knowing the law he defied it. 
His reply was cryptic but firm and clear: “I was 
compelled to strike a blow in defence of human 
dignity and for my country!” 

I recall the late P.C. Joshi who is rightly called 
the author of a new style of radical journalism. 
He turned reporting and pamphlateering into a 
means of serving the down-trodden and the oppres- 
sed. Who can forget’ his passionate reporting on 
the tragedy of Bengal during the ghastly Famine: 
Who lives if Bengal dies? Humanity Dehumanised? 
These ringing words from his pen moved thousands 
into action for the aid of the suffering and the 
dying. Qne only wonders why we do not have 
such conscience-stirring reporting on the tragedies 
being enacted before our very eyes in Punjab and 
elsewhere. We have many examples from past 
history of communicators acting as agents of social 
transformation. 

Today a more formidable task faces the com- 
municator in developing countries: to strike an 
effective blow at the strongly entrenched forces of 
ignorance, prejudice and vested interests, and, 
above all, at the forces of economic and social] 
backwardness. The fight against these forces is 
far more exciting and exacting than was the fight 
against colonial tyranny. C 


ONE USE OF TV 


Recently, my son, who is now in the United States 
studying computer science, wrote to me about what he 
saw on television. In Beirut, an American was very 
badly injured by the bomb splinters and was missing 
for a few days. Later on he was rescued. He was 
brought before the television screen in Canada. Now 
you see, this is where high technology comes in. When 
he was being interviewed, giving an account of how he 
was in Beirut and how he felt, the television people in 
Washington also organised the relatives of this 
American and presented them also on the same screen. 
They also reacted and responded to what this man 
said. -This is how they built information to suit their 
own purpose. 

Mrinal Sen, at Namedia~ Conference held in New 
Delhi last December (1983). 
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3 Himalayan Waters (from page 8) 


time be able to meet all the future requirements of 
the countries concerned. Bangladesh has, therefore, 
suggested 12 possible storage dams on the rivers 
Karnali, Sapta Gandaki and Sapta Kosi in addition 
to two more dams on Arun and Tamur (in Nepal) 
which, together with those proposed on the Indian 
rivers, will raise the dry season flow of the Ganges 
from 55,000 cusecs to 180,000 cusecs, Water from 
the Nepalese reseryoirs will be released to the 
Ganges through natural river channels. Ixa addition, 
a canal constructed along the Tarai in Nepal could 
convey waters from the Gandak and Kosi to 
Mahananda, Korotoya and Atrai to augment their 
dry season flow. It could also serve as an inter- 
national navigation route, which Nepal, a land- 
` lockeđďđ country, needs badly. ` 


The basis of the Indian proposals lies in the, 


construction of a Ganges-Brahmaputra link canal 
for.diversion of part.of the Brahmaputra flows into 
the Ganges system. Diversion from the Brahmaputra 
to the Ganges could be made either entirely through 
Bangladesh territory from a proposed barrage site at 
Bahadurabad to Hardinge bridge, or entirely through 
Indian territory from the Tista river to the Maha- 
nanda basin, or through both territories froma 
point near Gauhatiin Assam into the Tista sub- 
basin-and then into Bihar and southwest to the 
Ganges. The Indian preference probably lies in the 
third alternative of which K.L.-Rao places the con- 
necting points at Dhubri or other suitable place on 
the Brahmaputra in Assam and about 320 km 
upstream of the Farakka barrage on the Ganges. 
Bangladesh objects to the proposal on the ground. 
among others, that the construction of the link 
canal through its territory would result ina loss of 
20,000 acres of land-which she can ill afford. 
It is known that Nepal is keenly interested in 
developing her irrigation and hydro-power potential 
and to join any international arrangement that 
could facilitate the exploitation of her water and 
power resources. In addition she wants to benefit 
from any improvement in navigation facilities 
resulting from proposed work plans on the river 
system to which she could make a contribution. The 
Bangladesh proposal offers such facilities to Nepal, 
and Bangladesh has wished to make Nepal a mem- 
ber of the Indo-Bangladesh Joint River Commission 
to which India has so far been opposed. India 
continues to have a bilateral approach to the pro- 
blem preferring to deal with Bangladesh and Nepal 
separately, seriatim, although, so far, any major 
water resources project, joint or otherwise in Nepal, 
Eastern India and Bangladesh, has usually had the 
World Bank as the common factor—the father figure! 
The problem of the use of Ganges water is not, 
however limited to the Farakka barrage. A recent 
report points out that about 350 major, medium and 
minor schemes, with a collective drawing capacity 
of 20,000 cusecs, have been unlawfully drawing this 


‘quantity of water from the river in Uttar Pradesh. - 


Such diversions of Ganges water take place in North 
Bihar also.” If such uses could be stopped, Calcutta 
port’s ‘problems would be largely mitigated. The 
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- question of legality is an aspect of the interstate 


claims to the water of the Ganges within India. A 
A World Bank assessment states that “as regards 
further demands on the dry season Aow for irriga- 
tion in India, there is clearly the potentiality to use 
almost all the dry season flow of the Ganges...The 
use of dry.season water in India is therefore becom- 
ing a matter of policy than of technical feasibility’. 
Project proposals like the Ganga-Cauvery link by 
construction of a barrage on the Ganges at Patna to 
divert the wet season flow of the Ganges outside the 
basin area may involve important points of principle 
in view of the water scarcity within the basin itself, 
Whether such projects would further exacerbate pro- 


` blems between India and Bangladesh as well as 


create more problems for the Hooghly and the Cal- 
cutta port, needs closer examination.8 
On the proposal for diversion west from the 


Brahmaputra, the World Bank study observed that ` 


it “might provide the more logical and economic 
solution for both countries. The merits of the diver- 
sion and their timing call for careful examination.” 
Its own analysis suggested that some 20,000 to 


‘40,000 cusecs might be transferred from the’Brahma- 


putra without creating undue problems in the river. 
These proposals were based on the assumption that 
water transfers from the Brahmaputra are cheaper 
than the marginal cost of water storage on the 
Ganges. The study, however, warned that in the 
long term it is unlikely that a greater transfer be 
advantageous at least in the period January to April. 
The total gross demand from the Brahmaputra 
inside Bangladesh may be more than 80,000 cusecs 
in the long run. Such a demand, when taken to- 
gether with a posiible demand of 60,000 cuses in 
Assam, would at times be greater than the dry 


season flow by the Bramhaputra. The figures, though - 


not very firm, illustrate that in the long term a con- 
fict could even arise on the use of the Bramhaputra 
river despite its abundant flow, the study concluded. 
Moreover, withdrawal of the Brahmaputra flow 
may have adverse consequences on Bangladesh’s 
coastal belt in terms of saline intrusion, management 
of the vast coastal ‘embankment projects and so on. 
Solutions to water resource-sharing problems, 
which optimise the benefits to each of the parti- 


‘cipant countries, are not difficult to arrive at, even 


though national perceptions of short and long term 
requirements and problems may not necessarily 
match. But, resolution of these differences in per- 
ceptions could have been easily achieved only under 
two conditions: 

1. The global power system leaves the countries 
of the region to their own mercies; or, 

2. The countries of the region take shelter under 
the same power umbrella, such as that of the United 
States, ' : 

While the first condition can never be fulfilled and 
would be altogether utopian to expect, the second 
condition may imply acceptance by the countries of 
the region of the strategic and economic goals of 
the United States as their owna There is, of course, 
a third alternative, which is for the countries of the 
region to agree to keep their own differences among 
themselves and to bargain with the global power 
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system jointly, without allowing the latter to make 
use of the internal differences. That would be true 


to the spirit of the non-aligned: movement also.- 


This may be a goal worth pursuing to the extent 
possible, but cannot succeed in the short run as long 


as political systems in the respective countries can ' 


be manipulated by one.or the other dominant 
element in the global system particularly the United 
States.? However, the way to approach the third 
alternative as some kind of an operational goal, is 
for India to eschew all short-run egotistical: con- 
siderations, which do not keep in view the maximi- 
sation of benefits for the other participating coun- 
tries. It would then appear that a solution of water 
resources sharing problem of the lower Ganges- 
Brahmaputra basin, the eastern sector can only be 
thought in terms of a joint tripartite agreement 
between India, Nepal and Bangladesh. On any 
count, it is altogether unscientific to deal with the 
water resources of the Eastern sector of the Hima- 
layas except as a single ecological unit, all the way 
from Uttar Pradesh to Assam, through Nepal and 
Bangladesh,10 and there would be spinoffs for 
Sikkim and Bhutan also. Any other approach, 
however satisfactory from the egotistical short-run 
considerations, would be counterproductive for 
India also in the long run. The country which 
chairs the Non-aligned Summit cannot afford that. 
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Opposition Politics ( from page 6) 


the All-India Muslim League. 

While the Opposition is preoccupied with relati- 
'vely unimportant issues, a noteworthy point that 
has merited a national debate concerns its attitude 
towards the . Punjab crisis. None of the major 
parties have come out in flying colours in relation 
to this subject. Although Punjab is undoubtedly 
the most burning national problem of the day, the 
Lok Dal-BJP combine has chosen to view it from a 
strictly partisan angle. 

The five-party United Front led by Chandra 
Shekhar, has also begun to treat the Punjab issue 
as if it concerns only the Congress-I Government 
at the Centre and the Opposition parties bear no 
responsibility of any kind. Indeed, all the Oppo- 
sition: parties currently consider it politically 
expedient and fashionable to deliver homilies to 
to the Centre and behave as if they were at no time 
involved in the process of finding a solution to the 
crisis. 

Admittedly, the Centre’s track record in respect 
of Punjab is not very flattering. Itis also possibly 
true that in the initial stages of the crisis Indira 
Gandhi did give the impression that a policy of 
indecision and vacillation would bring her political 
gains at the time of elections, ensuring for her the 
votes of Hindus and moderate Sikhs. But that 
stage is past, and it is perhaps truer to say that 
Indira Gandhi and the Central Government Just 
do not have any kind of policy or approach to solve 
the Punjab crisis. aus 

The Centre is clearly out of its depth right now. 
Indeed, Home Ministy officials confess in private 
and off-the-record briefings that the country would 
have to learn to live with extremist terrorism in 
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Its Assessinent. Uses 


Punjab for a long time and that nothing more can 
be done administratively to contain terrorism. 


Wie NDA is trying to make out that the 


situation in Punjab is basically one of con- 
frontation between the Sikhs and the Hindus, 
other parties like the Janata maintain that the 
Centre is more to be blamed for the Punjab crisis 
than Sikh extremism or Akali politics. In the 
process, both NDA and other alliances wish to 
convey the impression that they themselves have 
no role to pay in defusing tension in Punjab, 

This is probably why the leaders of none of the 
Opposition parties, despite the numerous state- 
ments which they keep on issuing with regularity, 
have thought in terms of spending time in Punjab 
and launch peace campaigns in the State if only to 
preserve their own goodwill among the people. 
And strangely enough, the 17-party Delhi gathering 
also displayed marked reluctance to condemn 
outright the activities of the extremist section in 
the Akali Dal. Rather, it sought to word its 
declaration in respect of Punjab so ambiguosly as 
to leave everyone in doubt as to where the Oppo- 
sition. parties stood vis-a-vis Sant Bhindranwale. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the national 
Opposition is riven with fundamental policy diffe- 
rences in respect of the Punjab situation. The only 
point on which they are united is on their opposition 
to Indira Gandhi and the Congress-I but this 
aspect of their functioning has by now lost popular 
appeal. If the Congress-J’s rule and functioning 
have helped to generate popular cynicism in the 
land, the attitudes of the Opposition have also 
achieved much the same end. Which, in the long- 
term interests of Indian polity, is a pity. (Courtesy: 
Deccan Herald). 





NORTHERN RAILWAY’S 
PROUD RECORD 
R.P. SINGH 


General Manager,’ Nothern Railway 


From a modest beginning in- the formative years, Northern 

Railway has now developed adequate capacity to handle 
nearly 22-million tonnes of originating and about 35 million 
tonnes of- terminating freight traffic. It handles one-third of 
the .total- long-distance mail and express broad-gauge trains 
running on the Indian Railways, carrying over 7.4 crores 
passengers annually. Northern Railway is the biggest zonal 
railway in India. We have been striving hard for excellence 
in’ passenger and freight services. 


Northern Railway serves the intensively cultivated fertile 


agricultural belt of Punjab and Haryana, and the fast deve- 


loping areas of UP and Rajasthan. Foodgrains is now the 
principal commodity accounting for almost two-thirds of the 
total originating traffic on this system. The loading of food- 
grains offered by FCI has been continuously rising. 

In 1982-83, one of our best years of performance, nearly 
13.86 million tonnes of sponsored foodgrains were loaded, 
against the target of 13.20 million tonnes, an all-time record. 
As many as 1332 BG wagons of sponsored foodgrains were 
loaded on an average daily. During 1983-84, there has been 
a slight decline as the other States are striving to become self- 
sufficient in foodgrain production. 

General goods traffic constitutes one-fourth of the total 
originating traffic on the system. Traffic loaded in 1980-81 
amounted to 18.18 million tonnes against 12.06 million tonnes 
in 1974-75. During 1982-83, the loading further increased to 
21.97 million tonnes. During 1983-84 up to February, 
18.24 million tounes of revenue-earning originating traffic has 
already been loaded. Gross goods earnings during 1983-84 
was Rs 530 crores, ag against Rs 474 crores in 1982-83. 


This massive freight and foodgrain movement could be 
achieved only due to running of more and more through 
trains for distant destinations, and increase in the mobility 
and speed of through goods trains. 


As many as 5,289 wagons were received on an average daily 
during 1983-84 (up to February). As the zone is industrially 
well developed, receipt of coal and other raw materials is 
heavy. The Railway is trying its best to feed coal to the 
thermal plants and industrial units by supplying the maximum 
number of empties daily to Eastern Railway at Mughalsarai. 


In 1983-84 (up to February) 7,461 containers were loaded 
with an income of Rs 114.59 lakhs. An Inland Container 
Depot has been opened at Pragati Maidan siding in New 
Delhi to facilitate direct shipment of cargoes to various 
overseas destinations. Two container liner trains will run in 
the beginning. The frequency wil! increase when traffic picks 


up. 
The volume of passenger traffic has increased manifold 
over the years. During 1982-83, over 48,000 mail and express 
trains were dealt with on BG and 11,400 on the MG. This 
. was exclusive of NG and EMU commuter services numbering 
about 9,000. More than 500 special trains were run during 
summer and festivals. Passenger earning in 1983-84 was 
Rs 260 crores as compared to Rs 217 crores during 1982-83. 


‘In 1983-84 a whole series of new trains were introduced for 
comfort and convenience of passengers. To decongest' New 
Delhi station, a new second entry was provided, and all 
second class booking counters catering to south-bound trains 
were shifted there. This station will be expanded further. A 
~ scheme provides for construction of a new building at the 
Minto Road-Ajmere Gate entrance. This nine-storey station 
building would be Asia’s biggest. The other stations renovat- 
ed include Varanasi, Mirzapur, Aligarh, Amritsar, Jalandhar, 
Hardwar, Amethi, Jammu Tawi, Roorkee and Rae Bareili. 
Renovation of Allahabad, Tundla, Etawah, Nihalgarh and 
. Kiratpur Sahib is being undertaken during 1984-85, 


The people of India and Pakistan will now enjoy the faci- 
lity of through booking for rail journey. According to an 
agreement reached recently, the facility of through booking 
would be available to and from seven stations each on 
one Railway in India and Pakistan Railways, July 1, 


A new concept of serving good and hygienic food to 
passengers at reasonable rates has been introduced by setting 
up a Central Catering Service. The service will undertake 
catering on 14 important mobile kitchen-cum-dining cars, and 
seven base kitchens, 


Northern Railway has made rapid strides in modernisation. 
and maintenance of track structure. About 2430 km of track 
has already been converted to long welded and continuous 
welded rails and 5270 km to three-rail short welded panels. It 
has the distinction of having the longest single panel on the 
Indian Railways with a length of 48.20 km on New Delhi- 
Mughalsarai Rajdhani route. The Railway has been leading 
in the adoption of modern techniques for track maintenance 
such as directed track maintenance, measured shovel packing’ 
and mechanised maintenance. We have 14 tie-tamping 
machines which maintain about 2000 km of track per year. In 
1983-84, the departmentally run concrete sleeper plants at 
Allahabad and Khalispur produced 1,97,237 concrete sleepers. 
This is the only Railway welding 20 rail panels in the Flash 
Butt Welding Plant at Meerut. The Thermit Portion Plant, 
Lucknow, produced 77,962 thermit portions in 1983-84, 
exceeding previous year’s production. In the same year, 
renewal of 651 km of track was carried out, breaking a 14- 
year-old record, 


To ensure maximum safety ‘in operation,. various safety 
works were carried out during the last five years. 
Security of passengers in station premises and trains has 
been given great importance in the recent past in wake of 
extremist activities and agitations. The punctuality perform- 
ance of mail and express trains has been better than earlier 
years. As regards MG mail and express trains, punctuality 
has been well above the target of 95 per cent throughout. 


Northern Railway possesses an impressive fleet of 1754 
locomotives, 5224 coaches and 55,811 wagons for the gigantic 
passenger and freight operation. Maintenance of this stock 
is undertaken at various sheds and depots scattered over 
19,790 track km on seven divisions of the Railway. Periodic 
overhaul and heavy repairs of rolling stock are undertaken at 
seven major workshops at Alambagh, Amritsar, Bikaner, 
Charbagh, Jagadhri, Jodhpur and Kalka employing 21,000 
staff, and out-turn valuing at Rs 400 million. The total 
annual expenditure of running, maintenance and major 
overhaul works out to over Rs 100 crores. 


The output per staff has increased as a result of conscious 
approach to keep down their proliferation in terms of track 
and rolling stock. These improvements are not fully reflected 
in the financial results becaus the rise in costs has not been 
matched with corresponding rise in freight and fares. The 
rise in efficiency appears to have partly absorbed the increase 
in costs, . 


To meet with the needs of the increased traffic movement 
and provide adequate line capacity for additional trains, a 
number of projects for new lines, doubling, gauge conversion, 
ctc., have been sanctioned. ; 


Financial performance during 1982-83 has been excellent, 
Gross traflic receipts touched Rs 724.55 lakhs. Compared to 
this the ordinary and total working expenses were kept to the 
barest minimum (Rs 521.38 and Rs 616.66 lakhs respectively). 
Operating ratio in 1982-83 at 83 per cent has been the best 
during the last five years. Similarly, ratio of net revenue to 
capital-at-charge which worked to 12.9 per cent has been the 
best since 1977-78, Traffic earnings in 1982-83 increased by 
122.27 per cent as compared to 1978-79, whereas ordinary 
working expenses in 1982-83 increased only by 96.33 per cent 
over expenses in 1978-79, 

Northern Railway looks forward to the future with a lot of 
hope. It is geared to serve as a vital life-line for the country’s 
economy, in peace and war. O 
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I is said that prosperity is a good contraceptive. But the effects of development 
are. submerged unless we bring about a low birth rate.§ Family planning is an input 
for development, an indispensable exercise in human capital formation. Education, 
better capacity for producing and earning aj higher rise in per capita income are 
possible only when population growth is curbed. “Individuals are not moved by statis- 
tics {but by. emotions. We have been able to ‘convince antincreasing number of people 

that in our circumstances family planning means -better "health} for the}"mother and 


` SSE eee 


` child and more opportunities for the family as a whole. 


—Indira Gandhi, while receiving UN Population Award, September 1983. 
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1971. and 1984 


N May 7, addressing the all-India Con- 

Z ference of the block Presidents of the 
Youth Congress-I- at Tirupati, Rajiv 
Gandhi, pleading for support for. the 
Prime Minister in handling the Punjab 
crisis, is reported to have said that in 
1971, when the Bangladesh problem faced 
the country, many including the then Jana 
Sangh had been critical of her handling of 
it, but the people had faith in her judge- 
ment and “when the time was ripe, she 
played .her -cards right and we got- the 
answer that December.” - 

‘Since Rajiv Gandhi has come to occupy 
an important position in the present 
‘Establishment, it will not be unreasonable 
‘to deduce that his. views reflect, by and 
large, its present line of thinking. As a 
bare narration of facts, Rajiv Gandhi is 
right that throughout 1971 there were 
vociferous critics and Doubting Thomases 
about’ Indira Government’s approach to 
the then East Pakistan crisis, and it all 


culminated in December with the triumph 
of the Bangla liberation struggle against 
the jackboot of Pak military junta, when 
the Jana Sangh leader himself hailed Indira 
Gandhi almost as the reincarnation of 
Durga. | 

As a historical parallel this is no doubt 
a neat argument to assure the nation that 
Indira Gandhi will steer through the 
Punjab crisis in 1984 much in the same 
way and with the same success as she did 
thirteen years ago bringing about the birth 
of Bangladesh. But despite the myth 
spread about it, History never repeats 
itself. Rather attempts at repeat per- 
formance have ended in fiasco: History 
is replete with such examples. 

By recalling the experience of 1971, 
Rajiv Gandhi has done a good turn to 
those who look upon the art of politics as 
something more than a mere Pavlovian 
response to happenings around us. Any 
assessment of the present-day realities with 
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A Correspondent 


a teference-point in past experience is a 
must for any serious observer of the 
political scene: in fact, the absence of such 
an exercise by political leaders —- both in 
the Government and in the Opposition — 
is largely at the root of the prevailing 
drift, leading to disorientation and frus- 
tration. 


Apart from the obvious fact that what. 


took place thirteen years ago was in the 
domain of foreign affairs — happenings 
beyond our borders — while what is hap- 
pening today is right within the Indian 
Union, there are marked differences in the 
situations, both at home and abroad, pre- 
vailing in 1971 and the one in 1984. 

For one thing, 1971 posed no threat to 


the integrity of India. Rather the danger 


posed by Pakistani developments welded 
the nation as never before: in fact, most of 
the critics of the time were impatiently 
clamouring for intervention. There was 
hardly any lobby in those days touting the 
Yahya line, while today Zia’s admirers, if 
not adulators, are articulate and over- 
active. If anything, they help to under- 
mine the nation’s morale, let us hope 
unwittingly. 
- Secondly, intervention into the precincts 
of the Golden Temple is not the same 
thing as intervention into the mess that 
was in East Pakistan. Both the situations 
of course demand a sense of perspective, 
the working out of strategy and tactics on 
the part of those in authority. In 1971, 
there was a sense of perspective, and skil- 
ful tactical handling within the framework 
of strategy. Those who undertook. the 
exercise in 1971 never let things drift: with 
meticulous care for details they combined 
a definite outlook about what must follow, 
so much so that its pursuit carried the 
Government and the nation not only 
through the euphoria at the fall of Dhaka 
in December 1971 but right up to the more 
abiding achievement in Simla in July 1972, 
and even beyond, uptil the repatriation of 
thousands of Pakistani POWs. In other 
words, the Government then was unmis- 
takably in command not only at home but 
in the more difficult minefield of inter- 
national politics. 

Can this be said of the situation today? 
Any careful observer of the New Delhi 
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scene cannot help getting the feeling that 
the executive team directly under the 
Prime Minister today mainly consists of 
time-servers. with the mentality of mere 
clerks; innocent of any understanding of, 
not to speak of mastery over, the forces at 
work; incapable of anticipating fast-chang- 
ing developments. The mishandling the 
Moga incident — the Union Home Minis- 
try and the Chandigarh Administration 
making divergent claims and appraisals, 
not to speak of Sardar Buta Singh almost 
giving the game away — brings out the 
incoherence and mismanagement on the 
part of those working at the Centre. 

Thirdly, the ruling Congress today is no patch on 
the Congress that was in power in 1971. The Great 
Split of 1969 did not really weaken the party; the 
die-hards unable to keep pace with the- changing 
times were unceremoniously bundled out, the split 
having come over major issues of policy and not of 
personalities. The Congress that emerged after the 
1969 split had promise and dynamism. Not so the 


. party of which Rajiv Gandhi is the General Secretary 


today. No doubt he himself has shown serious 
interest in building the party, but with what result? 
Group politics has been of long standing in. the 
Congress, but the spectacle of warring factions 
openly campaigning against one another is a recent 
development. 


Lastly, the country as a whole was not beset with 
the curse of communalism and regionalism in 1971 
to the extent these forces have become powerful 
today. In the 1971 election the slogan of Garibi 
Hatao was heard, and it marked such major socio- 
economic measures as the nationalisation of banks 
and the abolition of Privy Purses of the princes. The 
cumulative impact of it all on the overwhelming 
majority in the country was the belief that the 
Government at last had taken a turn towards 
radicalism. No such euphoria prevails today. 


The memory of 1971 is certainly uplifting for our 
politics. But memory by itself cannot carry us far: 
rather, it may have a rebound effect. What is 
urgently needed is a severely objective analysis of 
the entire national life — from political corruption 
to cultural degeneration, from economic disparities 
to social taboos and persecutions. If Rajiv Gandhi 
has influence over the youth — as his supporters 
claim he has — then it is time that he devoted him- 
self to remoulding it as part of an earnest crusade 
for nation-building. Without this the country can 
hardly generate the strength to ward off attacks on 
its freedom and integrity by forces both domestic 
and foreign. | 

To expect 1971 to return in 1984 may be good 
pep-talk but cannot by itself help to brace up the 
nation to face the grim realities that confront it | 
today. 


May 9 N.C. 
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Pipe-dreams 


in Shambles 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


AS the General Election nears 

— though the specific tining 
remains a guesswork — the des- 
peration in the ranks of the 
Opposition parties is increasingly 
evident. The obsession with 
Opposition unity at all costs — 
damn principles or programmes 
— has increasingly deepened. 
Equally is the obsession to bring 
about Indira Gandhi’s defeat, 
despite what alternative the 
country can be offered to any 
degree of credibility remains un- 
certainty and worse. All the 
moves in the poker game of Op- 
position politics merely add up to 


unsure-but-mightily | ambitious 
leaders and clusters of their fol- 
lowers hoping to avoid triangular 
election fights to secure the maxi- 
mum number of seats for them- 
selves — and even obtain a share 
in power. 

As things stand, the hope is 
quite distant. The confusion in 
the Janata Party, as well as in 
the United Front which it is sup- 
posed to lead, provides an indica- 
tor of the present atmosphere in 
the Opposition as a whole. At 
the next meeting of UF’s Coordi- 
pation Committee scheduled in 
Bombay on May 15, to be hosted 
by Sharad Pawar’s Congress-S, it 
is by no means clear on what 
lines UF unity as well as Opposi- 
tion unity would be worked out. 
At the March 28 meeting of the 
Committee the slanging match 
between DSP’s flamboyant Bahu- 
guna and Janata’s less and less 
impressive Chandra Shekhar — 
apart from the unpleasant ex- 
changes between Bahuguna and 
Biju Patnaik — demonstrated the 
enormous difficulty in the way of 
achieving unity within UF, leav- 
ing aside unity in the entire 
Opposition which includes the 


National Democratic Alliance 
of BJPand Lok Dal, the many 
regional parties, and the Left led 
by the two Communist Parties. 
Chandra Shekhar, by manag- 
ing an odd list of Janata Party 
office-bearers and National 
Executive members, imagines he 
has contained the infighting in 
his party’s Bihar unit. Karpoori 
Thakur, who had earlier returned 
from the Lok Dal had threatened 
to go back to LD, by forcing 
Chandra Shekhar to replace 
Thakur’s rival Satya Narayan 
Sinha as boss of the State unit, 
has been elevated from “‘invitee”’ 
to full member of the Executive. 
George Fernandes, President 
Zia’s favourite, has been replaced 
as one of the Genera! Sec~etaries: 
Ravindra Verma is reduced 
rank by making him one of the 
thirtvsix members of the National 
Executive. And now George, 
having along with Biju created 
problems for India by offering 
the Award of Dove to Zia, will 
get involved in the problem of 
the Tamil minority in Sri Lanka. 
It has been made very clear that 
the exercise is purely electoral, 
for DMK is hoped to put some 
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flesh into the feeble Janata in 
Tamilnadu. 


While S.N. Sinha and his sup- 
porters in Bihar are not lying 
low, the induction of Devi Lal 
and Biju in the Executive — 
apart from Chimanbhai Patel — 
does not basically alter the 
character of the Janata Execu- 
tive, nor does it ensure that 
wherever infighting is.on is likely 
to end. Those dropped — like 
Baldev Tayal and Sushma Swaraj 
in Haryana whom Devi Lal does 
not approve, or Brijlal Verma, 
President of the Madhya Pradesh 
unit, no admirable politician — 
are not likely to leave the Janata 
leadership in peace in the months 
ahead. Again, whether Karpoori 
and others who in recent times 
established contacts with Charan 
Singh will refrain from a repeat 
performance if Janata and UF 
are in trouble in the near future, 
is an Open question. 


Chandra Shekhar; no doubt 
fancies himself far cleverer than 
his critics within and outside the 
Party and UF, is trying to use 
those close to Charan Singh to 
bring about understanding 
between NDA and UF. Till 
recently the UF leader had talked 
of the inevitability of a Left-of- 
Centre alternative to Indira 
Gandhi and the Congress-I. He 
was allergic to BJP because of 
its communal image, and his 
opinion of Charan Singh was 
never very high. But electoral 
compulsions have their own 
logic, their own morality. Natur- 
ally no one need be surprised 
over the Janata President’s volte 
face at his Bhopal press con- 
ference on May 6. He is now 
ready for UF to forge an alliance 
with NDA. By seat adjustments, 
it is hoped, Janata — and UF — 
will get more seats. So the Janata 
Party, he says, does not consider 
any political party ‘“‘untouch- 
able”. In other words, alliance 
with the Devil himself if votes 
are possible. 

What follows at the press con- 
ference — like a dialogue with 
other parties on national issues 
— is plain whitewash. The 
padayatri, friend of the rural 
poor, the semi-saint semi-politi- 
cian, has at present only one 
aim, shared by many others, and 
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that is to get Indira Gandhi and 
the Congress-I defeated. Another 
aim persumably is that he would 
hopefully replace Indira Gandhi 
at the top, but surely that ambi- 
tion is not confined to one 
bosom in the country, for the 
range is from Vajpayee and 
Bahuguna and even ancient 
Charan Singh to newcomer 
Telugu Desam’s Rama Rao. 


It is hardly strange that every 
Opposition party and grouping 
should present charge-sheets 
against the Indira Government. 
Apart from old issues like 
Assam, they blame the Cong- 
ress-] for the Punjab tangle and 
failure to solve it. Of course 
those in power at the Centre 
have to face the music if extre- 
mely difficult situations arise 
anywhere in the country. But no 
one in the Opposition, whether 
in NDA or in UF or outside 
these formations, is ready to 
ponder over the role Opposition 
parties and even non-party indi- 
viduals and organisations must 
play to restore normal condi- 
tions in Punjab or elsewhere. 
From the Opposition in a multi- 
party country like ours, one 
does not automatically expect a 
clear sense of responsibility in 
the leaders of parties concerned, 
much less so in the ranks. It is 
not accidental that in Punjab 
and neighbouring Haryana cer- 
tain parties are busy to con- 
stantly rekindle the flames of 
communalism, instead of com- 
bating the gangs hidden behind 
religion and engaged in orga- 
nised murder, arson, loot and 
worse. From BJP ranks, mainly 
RSS, one does not expect res- 
ponsible behaviour. But senior 
Janata leaders — despite delink- 
ing the party from their mission 
to Amritsar—readily furnished 
certificates of good conduct to 
the man behind the arms build- 
up and organisation of motor- 
cycle murder squads. If Rajiv 
Gandhi’s comments on 
Bhindranwale did not make 
sense to the public, it does not 
follow that seasoned politicians 
who in the past have commanded 
respect all round should abandon 
their sense of judgement and 
their patriotism. 


So far as the Janata and UF 


initiatives in the light of General 
Elections are concerned, or any 
possible response from others, it 
is the belief of some that the 
Opposition political spectrum is 
on the move towards the “1977 
Spirit”. Chandra Shekhar no 
doubt hopes that step by step a 
new merger can be brought about 
of all or most of the entities 
merged into the disreputable 
Original Janata Party blessed by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. In reality 
there is nothing more on the 
agenda than seat adjustments for 
ali and sundry depending on 
areas and parties or individuals. 
The rest is a pipe-dream. But 
even such a limited expectation 
of alliances and adjustments is 
yet to loom on the political 
horizon. 


As for the Left, the Communist 
Parties are in doldrums. The 
May Day incident in Delhi is an 
indicator. The rally arranged 
jointly by AITUC, CITU and 
UTUC could not take place over 
a strange issue — Rakesh 
Sharma’s space flight, with the 
CPlI-led AITUC hailing it asa 
positive national achievement 
and CPM-led CITU dismissing it 
as a non-event which Indira 
Gandhi might use for election 
campaign purposes. That sums 
up the plight of the Left parties 
which are in search of allies of 
all kinds and are ready to forget 
ideology or policies or program- 
mes for the crumbs of seats. Even 
patriotic pride takes second place 
when elections and seats are the 
main concern. 


Regional parties have their 
own limited aims, except for 
stray individual leaders who 
might have raised their sights 
much higher than their position 
warrants. 


The Opposition picture on the 
whole is bleak, and anyone who 
says that the parties concerned’ 
as well as the country were back 
to the position that obtained 
seven years ago, is to say the 
least, painting a rosy picture. 


If there is to be any radical 
change in the political scenario, 
there has to be radical change 
in the outlook of the Opposition 
parties. There is no sign of it. 
(May 8). 
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Nakasone Visit 
and After 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


APANESB Prime Minister 

Yasuhiro Nakasone’s three- 
day visit to India (May 4 to 6) 
was a VVIP event with a diffe- 
rence. There was more eco- 
nomics than politics and the 
glare and glitter which go with 
such occasions were at the 
minimal. In fact, a journey to 
India by a Japanese Prime 
Minister after a lapse of 23 
years may have passed off as 
one in a chain of diplomatic 
rendezvous that New Delhi wit- 
nesses, but for the turns and 
twists history has brought to 
the two countries in these two 
decades. 

Japan has grown through an 
incredible leap into an economic 
superpower, providing a pheno- 
menon of its own type on the 
global scene, But its massive 
‘growth itself’ poses new ‘pro- 
blems; in the first place it trans- 
forms Japan into a strong rival 
of its American and Western 
allies competing in the search for 
markets. As against this, India, 
one of the most populous nations 
of the world, continues to 
struggle — with considerable 
success as well as limitations — 
for rapid economic growth. In 
the sixties, just an infant learn- 
ing to swim in the turbid waters 
of industrial growth, this coun- 
try has now become one of the 
foremost economic powers in 
the segment of developing 
nations. It seeks a further up- 
swing in the industrial-techno- 
logical-scientific realm but is 
beset with the legacies, style and 
methodology which obstruct the 
pace of growth that India very 
much needs. 

The separate — and in many 
ways divergent — political lines 
Japan and India have adopted 
in world affairs in these last 
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three decades have arisen from 
the exigencies faced by the two 
nations from the past as well as 
their future vistas. The Nakasone 
visit proved useful by way of 
providing an insight and under- 
standing to both sides of the 
political scenario as viewed 
from Tokyo and New Delhi. As 
Nakasone in understood to have 
explained to Indira Gandhi in 
the course of a review of the 
international situation, Japan’s 
perception is that it needs US 
defence umbrella and has found 
it to its advantage — he might 
have added that Japan could 
concentrate on rapid economic 
recovery after the war largely by 
taking on the posture of a nation 
wedded to peace, a posture which 
has gradually been given up 
during the last decade under 
growing American pressure. 

On the other hand, the 
Japanese side showed great 
interest in understanding the full 
meaning of India’s perceptions of 
Nonalignment as well as its rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. 
When Nakasone asked Indira 
Gandhi to throw more light on 
India’s relations with USSR, she 
explained in detail how the 
Soviet Union has been a consis- 
tent supporter of India in the 
diplomatic, defence and econo- 
mic fields. And India finds no 
threat from USSR. India’s Prime 
Minister was also able to under- 
score for the understanding of 
her Japanese counterpart that it 
has been to India’s advantage to 
keep close relations with Mos- 
cow. It was thus that Nakasone 
concluded at the end of this ex- 
ercise that he now understood 
how India had benefited from its 
relations with USSR, and also 
India’s importance as a major 
power in the region. 

The most significant point that 
emerged from the high-level ex- 
changes on the occasion of 
Nakasone’s visit was that these 
political contours of India and 
Japan need not hamper closer 
ties between them in the econo- 
mic sphere, dictated by the needs 
of their respective economies. It 
is in this setting that the Naka- 
sone visit marks the onset ofa 
phase in which both countries 
find it useful to elevate the level 
and volume of their economic 


relationship. No doubt it is 
pragmatism and enlightened 
national interests that are the 
basis for the new pattern of 
Indo-Japanese ties. And though 
primacy goes to the economic 
sphere, some of the benefits of 
the elevated Indo-Japanese rela- 
tionship spill over to the political 
arena. 

Since economic compulsions 
on both sides provide the guiding 
parameters and propulsion for 
the widening Indo-Japanese ties, 
it became necessary for both 
sides to clarify both the prospects 
and limitations of the widening 
economic ties. Some of the 
excessively blown-up ideas of 
what India could expect from 
Japan in its economic pursuits 
had to be given up. Japan’s 
interest in India lay primarily 
because of the expanding Indian 
market, and its growing capabi- 
lity as an industrial nation as 
well as one with an expanding 
technological base. But the 
Japanese had a clear-cut percep- 
tion of what to give and where 
to draw the line; Japanese indus- 
trial magnates were careful that 
they provided the type of assis- 
tance, and the quantum of help 
that brought them the best 
returns, and at the same time 
did not nurture a potential rival 
in India. 

A larger yen credit, yes. This 
in fact was a specific and posi- 
tive result of the Nakasone visit. 
But the quantum of the enlarged 
yen credit had yet to be spelt 
out. The Japanese officials 
accompanying Nakasone made 
it clear that the quantum of yen 
credit to India for the current 
year was being worked out in 
relation to the projects for which 
the credits would be funnelled — 
and the projects clearly were to 
be those on which Japan has 
more than even chances of 
winning contracts, being tied to 
project evaluation. It is because 
of this that Japan in the course 
of examination of the projects 
for which India sought yen 
credits, gave priority to such 
projects as the giant gas pipeline 
project, fertiliser plants in the 

(Contd. on page 32) 





Another article on Nakasone visit 
by Ranjan Gupta is on page 31, 








The White Man Prowls 


| don’t think about politics,’ Rabbit 
says. ‘That’s one of my Goddam 
precious American rights not to 
think about politics.” The protago- 
nist Rabbit, of John Updike’s novel, 
Rabbit Redux, goes on: ‘I just don’t 
see why we’re supposed to walk 
down the street with our hands tied 
behind and let ourselves be black- 
jacked by every thug who says he 
has a revolution going. And it really 
burns me up to listen to hotshot 
crap-car salesmen dripping with 
Vitalis sitting on their plumped-up 
asses bitching about a country that’s 
been stuffing goodies into their 
mouth ever since they were born.’ 

Rabbit is in the middle of abusing 
Charlie Stavros, a third generation 
Greek American, a car salesman 
who happens to have certain irreve- 
rent political views. Under attack, 
Charlie says in measured fashion, ‘I 
want to follow your reasoning. Tell 
me about the goodies we’ve been 
stuffing into Vietnam’. 

‘Christ, exactly,” Rabbit replies. 
‘We'd turn it into another Japan if 
they’d let us. That’s all we want to 
do, make a happy rich country full 
of highways and gas stations. Poor 
old LBJ, Jesus with tears in his eyes 
on television, you must have heard 
him, he just about offered to make 
North Vietnam the fifty-first fucking 
state of the Goddam Union, if 
they’d just stop throwing bombs.’ 

This is rich stuff. And Jesus, this 
is how the Goddam American man- 
in-the-street talks. You may find 
variations of the same theme and you 
may get a radically different view 
from the odd American. But John 
Updike has got the accent right 
on the general American attitude to 
the Third World. Even if it is not 
a general attitude, it is typical. 

Actually, you put these remarks 
into proper middle-class language, 
they can well come out of the 
mouths of Daniel Moynihan or 
Jeane Kirkpatrick. For Moynihan, 
India has nothing to export except 
communicable diseases. Jeane is just 
as fed up as Rabbit is of America 
giving goodies to Africans, Asians 
and Latin Americans and getting 
negative votes at the UN in return. 

ln Britain, Enoch Powell and 
many of the Right-wing Tories 
would share Jeane Kirkpatrick’s 
impatience and Moynihan’s disgust. 

The philanthropy of the West 
towards the Third World has been a 
major theme of the propaganda of 
the last three decades. The mytho- 
logy of India and other former 
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colonial territories being the White 
Man’s burden is a recent one. The 
imperial nations have fostered the 
idea that the poor countries of the 
world are poor because they’re lazy 
and didn’t check population growth; 
and if they have made any progress 
it is through Western assistance. 
This is a continuation of the imperial 
mythology of the innate superiority 
(moral, physical, technological) of 
the White Man. And to the extent 
that it fits in with the kind of history 
that has been (and still is) being 
taught in the elite schools in India 
and elsewhere, it has been accepted 
as fact by important sections of the 
people. Subjugated for long periods, 
the mental resistance is low in the 
Third World to ideas that come 
from former masters. 

However, a book ‘I’ve just been 
reading, The Famine Business by 
Colin Tudge (Faber and Faber) has 
some refreshing (though not original) 
views on imperial history and on 
current Western attitudes based on 
old misconceptions. He writes: ‘The 
Third World countries traditionally 
export raw materials, while Western 
countries export manufactured 
goods, with much higher value and 
flexibility of price. The myth is that 
we have the ‘know-how’ and “‘they”’, 
being backward and under-develop- 
ed, are best left to provide the tropi- 
cal climate and cheap labour. But 
the tradition did not arise primarily 
because of innate differences between 
the people of the present rich coun- 
tries and those of the poor. It has 
been assiduously cultivated over 
400 years, to provide us with exactly 
the kind of affluent ascendency we 
now enjoy.... Tudge, a scence 
writer, then goes on to describe 
what happened in India after the 
East India company was founded in 
1600. At that time India’s resources 
were famed and widely coveted in 
Europe. It continued to be so for 
more than a century. But by the end 
of the eighteenth century the picture 
completely changed. 

In 1757, the year of the Battle of 
Plassey, taken as the beginning of 
British territorial rule, Robert Clive 
said that Bengal’s capital Murshida- 
bad was ‘as extensive, populous and 
rich as the City of London.’ When 
merchant adventurers from the West 
made their appearance in India the 
industrial development was not 
inferior to that of more advanced 
European nations, as was acknow- 
ledged by an Industrial Commission 
appointed by the British Indian 


Government in 1916. 

But then what happened? William 
Fullarton M.P., writing about 
Bengal in 1787, about the time 
Britain’s industrial revolution was 
taking off, said: ‘Such has been the 
restless energy of our misgovern- 
ment that within the short space of 
twenty years many parts of these 
countries have been reduced to the 
appearance of a desert. The fields 
are no longer cultivated; extensive 
tracts are already overgrown with 
thickets; the husbandman is plun- 
dered; the manufacturer oppressed; 
famine has been repeatedly endured; 
and depopulation has ensued.’ 

Colin Tudge adds that it was not, 
as the text-books suggest, the rise of 
technology that fired Britain’s indus- 
trial revolution, so much as the fact 
that India’s wealth enabled Britain 
to pay for it. He also quotes Salva- 
dor Allende as revealing at the 
UNCTAD Conference in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1972, that Latin America 
received 3,900 million dollars in 
foreign investment capital between 
1950 and 1967 but paid out 12,800 
million dollars in return — that is 
about four dollars to every one 
received. That’s the way business 
and philanthropy operate. And 
that’s how the US Government 
wants it to be. à 

The erosion of self-confidence 
among the people of the Third 
World, and particularly among the 
intelligentsia, has been the most 
damaging consequence of colonial 
domination. The phenomenon is 
still a major factor in our thinking 

Scientific development should 
gradually restore this confidence. 
And the way the Russians have co- 
operated with India and various 
other ex-colonial countries in deve- 
loping resources is bound to bea 
major factor in the politics of the 
world today. 

What an exhilarating experience 
it has been to watch Rakesh Sharma 
and his colleagues in outer space! 
The message of the Russians to the 
Third World is: “Look, if we can do 
it, so can you.’ The message of the 
West seems to be: ‘Look, why don’t 
you leave high technology and 
things to us, youll be much better 
off if you stick to your bullock 
carts.” 

The capitalist West seems too 
insecure and afraid to shift from 
colonial attitudes. The curse of 
imperialism is the biggest burden 
that the White Man carries today 

(Courtesy: Debonair) 0]. 
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Threats to Stability in 


ROMESH BHANDARI 


[t is indeed a privilege for me to have been asked 

to speak on the birth anniversary of the late 
V.K. Krishna Menon. This-is particularly so for 
me personally as I have had the very rare opportu- 


nity of working closely with him in those years when. 


he was serving Independent India. l 

In deciding the subject for my talk, I thought of 
what would perhaps agitate Krishna Menon most 
had he been alive today. Throughout his life he 
worked for Man’s Freedom and Survival. Al that 
he projected was derived from these two main 
objectives. In the pursuit of Freedom he fought for 
his country’s independence, and, after this was 
achieved against colonialism, imperialism and any 
form of domination elsewhere. 

It is also the pursuance of the concept of Freedom 
in the broader sense which is the rationale behind 
Nonalignment. Freedom not only to govern one- 


self but also freedom from being influenced by 


others. Freedom not only to decide one’s own 
destiny but also to give-to our people the freedom 
from hunger, freedom from disease, freedom 
generally from want. l 

For the survival of man it is not merely a question 
of development and progress. We are today faced 
with a purely 20th century phenomenon. The 
possession of destructive power in opposing camps, 


‘ which if used, can blow up the world several times. 


Survival necessitates the avoidance of war, 


over. 
the risk of which mankind cannot afford to take 
today. Peace, therefore, becomes the most 
cherished goal in today’s highly surcharged 
atmosphere. 


On both counts — Freedom and Survival — the 
situation in the Middle East has become the area 
where these cherished goals are most severely 
threatened. Survival'is threatened by conflicts and 
hostilities — the unfortunate and continued conflict 
between two neighbours — Iran and Iraq — the 
developments in Lebanon — the continuing occupa- 





The author who is Secretary, Ministry of 
External Affairs, spoke before the Krishna 
Menon Memorial Society, New Delhi, on the 
occasion of Krishna. Menon’s birth anniversary 
(May 3, 1984). This contribution is the text of 
that address by the author. 
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West Asia 


tion of Arab lands by Israel and consequential 
instability. 
& 


Wst Asia, or what others call the Middle East, is 

the birth place of the most ancient civilisations. 
It is the fountainhead of three major religions — 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. It is today 
amongst the most strategic by virtue of its location 
and an area with the major deposits of a diminish- 
‘ing and irreplacable resource — oil. Unfortunately 
at different times these very assets and circumstances 
have themselves been the causes of conflict and 
turmoil. If we have instability today in this region, 
it is to a large extent as a result of outside involve- 
ment, interference and presence. 

The current situation does not owe its origin to 
recent developments only. The root causes go back 
to history. In fact they also owe their origin to 
that dark period of our common history when out- 
side powers ruled us and determined what they 
thought was best for us. This was not based upon 
Interests of our lands or our peoples but on how we 
could be used as tools for their benefit for their own 
long term strategic interests. 

The situation in the Middle East is one specific 
example of the fruits we have to bear of seeds sown 
at the height of the colonial era. Arabs and Jews 
have lived together ever since recorded history. 
Their origins go back to the Biblical era. They 
have a common founder in Abraham. He had two 
sons Isaac and Ismael. The former, Isaac, is the 
father of the Jews and the latter, Ismael that of the 
Arabs. They come from the same stock. They 
are both Semetic, 

We had not heard of any wars between the Jews 
and Arabs assuch. There have been Jewish kings 
and Arab kings. As leaders of peoples and coun- 
tries they have gone to war, acquired territory, 
ruled and lost. The only religious wars we know 
were those of the Crusades. It was at that time 
that the Christians from Europe came into the holy 

‘land which was defended by the Saracens. l 

The problem of Israel starts in the beginning of 
the century. There had been persecution of Jews in 
Europe, originating in Spain and then spreading to 
other parts of Europe, notably Germany. This had 
not assumed dimensions that necessitated a demand 
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for a separate homeland in spite of the urgings of- 


Zionist leaders such as Herzel. ; 
' Two parallel developments however took place 
during the First World War. In Europe, in the 
‘fight against Germany, the Jews were victims and 
also supporters of Britain and’ Czarist Russia. In 
the -Middle East, in the war against the Ottoman 
Empire, the Arabs were the pawns which had to be 
used by the British. It is here that we see duplicity 
at its best. ; ' 

In Europe with financial and other support being 
given to the war effort by people like Rothschild 
there was pressure from the Zionist lobby to find 
some place for the Jewish community. As a result 
` of- support received, Arthur Balfour, British Foreign 
Secretary at that time, wrote his' famous letter in 


November 1917 .to Rothschild, President of the . 


British Zionist Federation. In this he said: l 
. His Majesty’s Government view. with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achieve- 


ment of this object, it being clearly understeod that nothing ` 


shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine.. 


At the same time the British had been wooing the 
Arabs. The war against the Ottoman empire gave 
courage to Sharif Hussain Ibn Ali, commonly 
known at that time as the Sharif of Mecca, to pro- 
claim an Arab revolt against the Ottoman empire in 
June 1916. He called upon his fellow Arabs to take 
control of their own destiny and rid the Middle 
East of foreigners., These foreigners, according to 


Sharif Hussain Ibn Ali, were the Turks and their - 


German allies. The Arab revolt had been induced 
by promises made by Sir Henry McMahon — the 
same McMahon responsible for the McMahon Line 
in our north-east frontier — who moved from India 
to Egypt as the British High Commissioner. 


McMahon induced Sharif Hussain to turn to the. 


British. Corréspondence was exchanged with Sharif 
Hussain. In letters written by McMahon between 
July 1915 and January 1916, he promised British aid 
during the war to Hashmite attacks on the Turks 
and committed British support after, the war, to the 
` “independents”. 7 

With the ending of the First World War the 
promises so freely given to the Arabs were so easily 
forgotten. The Ottoman Empire was destroyed and 
the Turks defeated, but, only partial independence 
was granted tothe Arabs. The bulk of the Middle 
East remained under colonial contro]. It is at that 
time that a secret pact known as the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement was worked out in February 1916. It 
totally negated all the commitments McMahon had 

made, at the very same time, to Sharif Hussain. 


This agreement had been kept a closely guarded 


secret. It only surfaced after the Russian Revolu- 


tion. A deception had been perpetrated on the. 


Arabs: This fact was admitted by: T.E. Lawrence 


- himself when hé wrote as follows: 
I risked the fraud on my conviction that Arab help was 


-© necessary to our cheap and speedy victory in the East, and 


that better we win and break our word than lose. 

Instead of freedom for the Arabs, Palestine and 
the lands which are now Iraq, Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon were divided between the French and 
British. Areas of Turkey were entrusted to the 
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Russians and the Italians. P 

In the period between the First and Second World 
Wars, the gauntlet of the creation of Israel was 
taken over by the Americans from the British. 
Persecution of the. Jews grew in Europe. They 
became an increasingly isolated group with victimi- 
sation reaching its heights -during Hitler’s years. 
Such persecution led to migration from Europe. 
These were directed mainly towards US. The more 
advanced Jews in US, France, UK and Germany did 
not themselves wish to settle in Palestine. They only 
desired to protect their interests and ensure that 
pressures from their poorer brethren did not 
endanger their own future. The best outlet was 
finding a separate home for them on the lands of the 
Arabs. These lands, they argued, were the ancestral 
homes of the Jews. During this period were made 
well-worked out arrangements — financial and 
otherwise — for massive Jewish migration to what 
is today Israel. 


The end of the Second - World War, and the 


tragedy of the. Jews led to pressures in Western 
capitals for the implementation of the commitment 
made by Arthur Balfour in 1917. By then the Jewish 
population in Palestine had risen from 57,000 in 
1919 to 6,65,324 in 1946-47. The matter. was taken 
up in UN. On April 2, 1947, just before India’s 
partition, Britain requested the UN. Secretary- 
General to place the question of Palestine on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. An eleven-member 
UN Special Committee on Palestine was formed. 
India was also a member. It started meetings on 
May 26, 1947 and gave its report on August 31, 
1947. 

This Commission made two proposals regarding 
the future of Palestine. There was a partition plan, 
which had the majority support, which recommend- 
ed. the creation of a Jewish State, and, an Arab State 


in Palestine to become an independent State after a 


transitional period of two years. After independence, 
the two States would form an economic union. 


. Jerusalem would be treated like a Trust Territory, 


and, for practical purposes, internationalised under 
UN. The second plan, which was a minority plan, 
and the Indian member was in this group, provided 
for a Federal State with Jerusalem as its capital and 
with Jewish and Arab entities or States forming 
federating units. ` . i 

The famous UN General Assembly Resolution 
181 which adopted the Partition Plan with minor 
modifications was adopted by the UN General 


Assembly on November 29, 1947. Thirty-two coun- 


tries voted in favour, 13 against and there were 10 
abstentions. Thus -was Israel created — a. country 


‘that would be close to the West and next to the: 


Suez Canal. 

India voted against the partition Plan, along with 
the Arabs, Afghanistan, -Cuba, France, Iran, 
Pakistan and Turkey. Even at that time, India had 
its grave reservations. We ourselves had been 
the victims of a partition plan. We knew exactly 
what this meant. We urged the acceptance of a 
federal state. The late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru while reiterating India’s position in the 


Constituent Assembly said that the proposal for a 
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federal State was iot. only a fair and equitable - 


solution to the problem, but. the only real solution.” 
There was no doubt in India’s mind that the 
arrangements endorsed by UN in’ 1948 would be 


merely a temporary solution -to the problem and 


would increase instability in the Middle East for 


‘years to come, 


The history after 1948 is now well known. The 
creation of Israel has led to five wars and continuing 


conflict and hostility. Contrary to normal expecta- 
tions, where time isa healer and when leaving . 


matters alone leads to solutions, there has been a 
continuing aggravation. Not only has the second 
part of the majority partition plan been forgotten, 
wherein, along with the creation of Israel, there was 


‘a commitment for the creation of a State of Pales- 


tine, the areas which should’ ‘have formed the State 
of Palestine are under Israeli occupation. 
is this defended on the grounds of security, but, 
hectic activities continue to integrate these occupied 
lands as a part of Israel itself through a vigorous 


‘programme of settlements. | 


. ‘Tse situation in Lebanon is a spill-over of the 


tragedy of the Middle East. At the same time, 
the tragedy of Lebanon. is rooted in its demographic 


) . Structure. It is an exercise in three different commu- 


1, 


Bie strategic area, 


nities:sharing power. A delicate balance unable to 
hold itself with other pressures such as the injection 
of Palestine refugees and developments in the 
neighbourhood. 

Instead of assisting in promoting this beautiful 
land to stabilise itself and retain its own unity and 


. independent character, just two years ago, soon after 


handing. over Sinai -to Egypt, Israel invaded 
Lebanon. - It was a blatant aggression, with Israel 
taking full advantage of disunity amongst the Arabs 
and differences within the communities in Lebanon. 
Israeli forces moved rapidly. up to Beirut even 
though the ostensible objective had only been to 
stamp out bases in Southern Lebanon from where 
Israeli territories were under rocket fire. 

Israel still remains in Lebanon inspite of unani- 
mously adopted resolutions of the Security Council 
and periodic undertakings that Israeli withdrawal 


would be complete and be implemented ‘within 


months. 

As a result, we have a daon today where the 
region has now become a veritable arsenal, sustain- 
ed and fed by the great powers. At the same time, 
the. atmosphere is surcharged ‘with tension and 
heightened emotions, further aggravated by a deep 
sense of frustration on the part of those eeptived of 
their Samat rights. 


HE continuing Iran-Iraq war has added another 
dimension to this very fragile state of affairs. in 
Here again, there are deep-rooted 
sauses for this conflict. The Persians and the Arabs 


memre two different races at war with each other from 


ime to time. Iraq was for some periods a part of 
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greater Persia. ‘This ancient’ rivalry and past has 
never been forgotten. The divide became greater in 
the 7th Century when Islam split into two rival 
factions — Shias and Sunnis, a.split that continues 
to fuel much of the Muslim unrest in other parts of 
the world. 

The specific issues which are today matters of 
dispute between Iran and Iraq owe their origin to 
the period of the Ottoman Empire followed by that 
of British influence. There is the question of the 
land frontiers between these two neighbours and the 
Shat-al-Arab which is the waterway separating the 
southern parts of the two countries. The question 
of the Shat-al-Arab became a major issue with the 
modernisation of mercantile fleets. Questions started 
to.arise in the beginning of the last century of rules 
and regulations and sovereignty over access through 
water ways to commercial ports. 

The first agreement which specifically deals with 
the sovereignty over the Shat-al-Arab .was entered 
into.in 1847. It is the Treaty of Erzeroum when the 
dispute regarding this waterway was first settled 
between the Ottaman Empire and Persia as also the 
issue of the land frontiers. There were subsequent 
treaties governing these two disputed issues between 
Iran and Iraq — that of 1913 signed in Constantino- 

ple, in 1937 in Tehran and lastly in 1975 in Algiers. 

The contents of these treaties reflected the relative 
Strengths at that time. In 1847 and 1913, the 
Iranians were weak. In 1937, the position had 
changed. In 1975, the Shah of Iran was at the height 
of his influence and power. The fact that none of 
these treaties have endured itself speaks out clearly 
about the instability of the arrangements. 

Yet, it was not the contents of these Treaties 
which were the major causes of the recent war. 
These were only the excuses. The main factors are 
those of fear, distrust, ambitions and personalities. 
These human failings were taken advantage of by 
others for their own motivations. 

Something unprecedented in history is being 
witnessed today.’ A war between two developing . 
countries has continued for over 44 months. This 
has also not been a war in name alone. Loss of life 
and destruction of property has been horrendous. It 
would not be a wrong estimate to state that over half 
a million lives have been lost and an equal number 
maimed or wounded. At the same time, material 
losses are incalculable. Both countries are rich in 
oil resources. Both countries could be proud of the 
progress and development in their countries. Oil 


_ reserves have been mortgaged; development has been 


stalled. The main beneficiaries have been the 
suppliers of arms — the merchants of death. They 
have earned through destruction. The irony is that 


it will be these same countries which will also be 


the beneficiaries once peace is restored. While we 


- all speak about keeping outside powers out, our 


conflicts amongst ourselves are 
Diecut 


inviting their 


For India, the Middle East which I would identify 
as starting from Iran and going right up to the 
Mediterranean is a region with which we have very 
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ancient and close links. It do not néed to erjurterate 


p 


them as these are well known to all of us.. 
_ Jt is not however the past alone which makes this 
region strategic for us. Both for India as also for 
the rest of the world, the Middle East has its own 
strategic significance because of its massive oil 
reserves. Any interruption in smooth supplies: can 
play havoc in the international economy. ‘ Such 
smooth supplies depend upon continuing stability in 
this region. India itself has been largely dependent 


for its requirements of oil from the Middle East, , 


even though our dependence will progressively 
decrease with our growing oil production program- 
me. Nevertheless, the region will never lose its 
strategic significance for us. 

Along with oil, the Middle East has of late pro- 
vided ‘great economic opportunities. For instance, 


there must be more than one-and-half million 


Indian nationals working inthis region. Official. 
records would perhaps place the figure at around 
one Million. But, there are so many who are work- 
ing in the Middle East whose presence there is 
perhaps not adequately recorded. We have only to 
see the traffic at airports in places like Bombay to 
support my contention that this is the region provid- 
ing for greatest exchange of air trafic. Remittances 
from our nationals working in the Gulf are today 
estimated at Rs 1500 crores annually. 

Besides our manpower, this region also provides 
great opportunities for participation in both projects 
and developmental programmes of the oil exporting 
countries. Our exports have gone up remarkably. 
Indian companies are today executing projects in 
the Gulf estimated at several thousand crores. I do 
not have to say more to underline both the econo- 
mic and strategic importance this part of the world 
has for India. The emotional and cultural links 
with the Arabs and the Iranians only further 
emphasise our bonds. Instability in this region 
' would therefore have a direct impact on us. 

This relationship is not one-sided either. It is 
not only India and our neighbours which are con- 
cerned about stability in West Asia — the same 
‘feelings exist in West Asia vis-a-vis our. sub- 
continent. 
Prime Minister: “India is the gateway to the east 
for the Arabs; it is a shield for the Gulf”. 


i have described the situation in the Middle East 
and explained our own links and interests with 
this part of the world. I now address myself to the 
next question. What can be possible solutions? 
I would take the Middle East question and Lebanon 
first. : 

As I had said earlier, passage of time has only 
aggravated the situation. At the same time, further 
delays would also make a peaceful solution more 
and more unachievable. We have no time to lose. 
On the part of the Arabs and their friends, there is 
no answer but to continue to adhere to their 
demands. Lands belonging to the Arabs have 
been occupied; these must be vacated. The Palesti- 
nian people have a right to return to their hearths 
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As one Arab Head of State said to our ' 


and homes. They also have a right to determine 
their future and to a state of their own. As such, 


we must continue to struggle to secure the vacation : 


of occupied territories, to be followed by whatever 
processes there may be in regard to self-determina- 
tion. On both these counts, there can be no 
compromise. 


The mere demanding of one’s rights and conti- 


nuing a struggle will notin itself yield any results. 
This has to be matched by corresponding under- 
standing on the other side. For this, a realisation 
that a resolution of this long fastering cancer is in 


the interest of Israel and Israel’s supporters is . 


essential. Unlike the Arabs, Israel has consider- 
ablé superiority in military strength. It is this 
strength which has made them intransigent. It is 
also this strength which enable them to push their 
facile excuses justifying retention of lands belonging 
to others. 

Questions therefore have to be addressed to 
Israel and to the United States which is the only 
power which has the means to influence Israel. 
These quéstions are: Do you agree that inter- 
national frontiers should not be violated and lands 
belonging to others not occupied by force? Do you 
not believe in democracy and in the right ofa 
people to determine for themselves what form of 
government they should have and what their future 
should be? Should not the Jews who have them- 


selves been refugees for so long, and victims of - 


oppression and tyranny, also have similar feelings 
for other people? Has not the creation of Israel put 


‘the Palestinian people in a similar position as the 


Jews were in Europe? Is freedom an exclusive con- 


‘cept applicable only to a few races or groups? Many. 


more questions of this kind. can be asked. In all 
cases, if the answers are given honestly, there would 
be no two views. Yet, when applied to the Middle 
East question, the yardsticks appear to be different. 

History shows that injustice cannot endure for 
all-time. It can be sustained, but, only for a limited 
period of time. For Israel, the present state can only 
be one of continuing uncertainty, a perpetual state 
of military preparedness, in which all Israelis must 
sleep with stenguns by their sides, where resources 
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and energies are focused on military preparedness 


with resultant economic problems such as controls, 
inflation and the like. Is this the future that they 
wish for their people? 7 

For the United States also, similar questions are 
relevant. Jt is a country which can truly boast of 
being the greatest democracy in the world. It 1s also 


a country which went to a civil war to fight against, 
‘slavery. It is a country where peoples of ali races, 


religions and creeds live side by side as equal citi- 
zens. Should not they wish to see a similar situation 
in other parts of the world? Is continuing instability 


and increasing Super Power rivalry in the Middle- 
East to their advantage?. I would submit that even» 


for its own strategic interest, the future of the 


Middle East and stablity in this region should be am 
matter of great concern to the United States. Conia, 


tinuation of the present situation only mean: 
increasing unrest and instability. It is the best feed: 
stock for a future violent eruption. 
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As such, even for those who are today militarily 
superior, wisdom would urge that a settlement be 
found which is equitable and just — a settlement 
which would not lead to another war in the future. 
Any solution reached on the basis of present mili- 
tary superiority will not be permanent. The Arabs 
will not accept such injustice; the Arabs would 
not be prepared to live in indignity. One should 
therefore visualise a future of increasing armaments 
and increasing preparedness for war. There would 
be a time when the present military balance would 
get adjusted; there will be a time — one year, five 
years, or a 100 years — when relative strengths will 
change. If these injustices remain, that would be a 
time none of us would wish to see. 

On the other hand, there is a solution which 
could be to the advantage ofall. Israel has a right 
to exist inspite of its origin and the controversies 
that were raised at that time. This has been accepted 
in UN resolutions. The existence of Israel is not 
alterable today. At the same time, there cannot be 
an Israel with expanding frontiers. Those areas 
which it occupies illegally have to be vacated. The 
sooner this is done, the better. A quick surgical 
operation would be much less painful. The post- 
operative situation would be one of peace and 
harmony — it would soon heal the wounds. 

There is much more to be gained by Israel by 
living in harmony with its Arab neighbours. It is 
more advanced scientifically, technologically and 
industrially. The Jewish people are known for their 
ingenuity, hard work and tenacity. Let these be 
used for productive purposes. Let these talents of 
the Jews who have lived in harmony in the past 
with the Arabs be used for the progress and deve- 
lopment of the entire region. Surely, this would 
also be in the interests of the United States. 


[irus approach towards the Middle East question 

has been consistent throughout. India had voted 
against the Partition Plan. We had envisaged consi- 
derable unrest and disturbances. What has happened 
is even more than what we had envisaged. 

Throughout we have had our full sympathies for 
the Palestinian people. Passage of time has only 
increased their sufferings and perpetuated injustices. 
Our support has been based upon restoring the 
rights of the Palestinian people and rectifying these 
injustices. 

As long as these two basic elements are not taken 
care of, there can be no other attitude or approach 
that India can adopt. There has to be vacation of 
occupied territories; there has to be a recognition of 
the rights of the Palestinian people to self-determi- 
nation. 

Several times allegations are made that we are 
biased in favour of the Arabs. We do not appreciate 
the Israeli position. Weare pressed that we should 
at least have diplomatic relations with Israel. It is 
important to answer these allegations and questions. 

To a large extent, the history ] have narrated, and 
the aspects involved, are self-evident and provide 
answers themselves. Nevertheless, I will dilate on 
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them a little further. 

Our support for the Palestinian cause has not 
been a biased one or where we have shown any 
favouritism. This support has been consistent 
throughout, It starts from the time of our own 
independence. Even before independence, when 
mass migrations of Jews were taking place in 
Palestine and the Palestinian people were being 
pushed out and discriminated against, Indian leaders 
had shown full sympathy for the Palestinians. After 
independence, the violation of the principles has 
continued. If we supported the Arab cause in the 
late forties, I would like to ask what has happened 
since then which should make us change our posi- 
tion? Have any of the injustices been removed? Has 
anything been done for the Palestinians? The answer 
is in the negative. If the position is not better, on 
the contrary worse, can we then change our views 
in favour of Israel and against the Arab cause? Our 
support is not materialistic; our support has not 
wavered; our support is not related to the changes 
of fortunes in the Middle East. We have supported 
the cause when the Arabs were weak, disunited and 
being exploited. We have continued this support 
when they have become stronger and richer. We 
will continue to support them as long as the issue 1s 
not satisfactorily settled. 

As far as Israel is concerned, we have no animus 
against the Jews. We have so many Jewish friends 
all over the world. India itself has a Jewish popula- 
tion. Asa secular country, all faiths and religions 
have an equal place in India. Our opposition is to 
the policies of the Israeli Government. This will 
remain as long as Israeli policies towards the 
Palestinians and the Arabs continue as they are. We 
had recognised Israel soon after its formation. We 
never exchanged diplomatic relations. If we did 
not do so soon after the creation of Israel, how can 
we justify even consideration of this possibility in 
today’s circumstances? What has Israel done 
towards accommodation? What indications has 
Israel given of changing its intransigent position? 
What gestures has it made to even get round a 
negotiating table? Do we establish diplomatic 
relations merely because a very few in India think 
we should? JI would, in fact, ask them a counter- 
question: Do they advocate our resiling froma 
principled position and condone actions and 
measures which countries and peoples all over the 
world have abhorred? Ido not need to give any 
answer to this. 


| have already referred to the historical background 

of the situation in Lebanon. We are all deeply 
grieved at the crisis the Lebanese are going through. 
A solution in Lebanon would pose no problems 
once the Middle East situation is resolved. 

We are happy to know that a process of national 
reconciliation is on its way. We could not have 
imagined even a few weeks ago that there would be 
a government in Beirut in which people like Rashid 
Karame, Walid Jumblatt, N. Berri, Pierre Gameyal, 
Camille Chamoune would all be members. This is a 


If 


process we not only heartily welcome but which 
needs our fullest support. These personalities, just 
a short while ago were at war with each other. 
Today, they will sit around the same table, planning 
the future of their own land. 

India is fully committed to the unity, integrity, 
independence and sovereignty of Lebanon. We 
would like to see the earliest and unconditional 
withdrawal of Israeli presence in Lebanon. Our 
people, in spite of diversities of caste, creed and 
religions, have lived in amity through the ages. It 
pains us when we see different communities in 
another country fighting with each other. We, 
therefore, support all efforts at national reconcilia- 
tion in Lebanon. We will continue to press for 
immediate and unconditional Israeli withdrawals. 
The former will greatly facilitate the latter, 


THE Iran-Iraq war has to come to an end. It 

cannot continue for all time. Here, the root- 
causes lie within the two countries. Outsiders had 
only taken advantage of their differences. It is 
therefore for the leaders of the two countries to find 
common ground and a willingness to live in peace 
_ with each other. This can only be possible if the 
past is forgotten and there is a willingness to work 
jointly for a common future. Personal animosities 
hatreds, prejudices and other such emotions have to 
be set aside. 

A solution would only be found if there is an 
acceptance that there are principles which must be 
implemented regardless of how they affect any one’s 
approach. Iam reminded of something said by a 
noted author: “Most controversies would soon be 
ended, if those engaged in them would first accu- 
rately define their terms, and then adhere to their 
definitions’. A peaceful solution can only be on this 
basis and none other. 

Ever since the war broke out in September 1980, 
we have not only been deeply concerned but all 
possible efforts within the circumstances which pre- 
vail, have been made. India is not a military power, 
nor does it have any economic clout which can be 
used as pressure points. In any case, even if we 
were so endowed, such measures would not have 
been effective. Our relations with both the coun- 
tries are not only historic but close and deep. The 
anguish has been much greater because it is friends 
who are fighting with each other. It is peoples with 
whom the Indians have had such close links who 
are being killed and who are suffering. Our role, 
therefore, has had to be confined to that of a true 
friend who can give sincere counsel in the hope that 
it will be heard. 


Over the last 44 months there are so many per- ` 


sonal messages and appeals which have been sent by 
the Prime Minister of India to leaders of both 
countries. There have perhaps been more visits to 
Iran and Iraq by our Foreign Minister and of our 
Prime Minister’s emissaries than to any other 
country. 

In 198], it was at the New Delhi Ministerial 
meeting of the Nonaligned Foreign Ministers that 
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some principles agreed upon by both Iran and Iraq 
were enunciated, which should govern a peaceful 
settlement of this question. A four-member Minis- 
terial Group was constituted to pursue this matter. 
India was a member of this Group. 

At the Seventh Nonaligned Summit last year, the 
Prime Minister of India as Chairperson of the 
Movement, made a fervent appeal to both countries 
to bring an end to the war. Since then, the Prime 
Minister as Chairperson of the Movment has con- 
tinued with her efforts. But, all that can be done 
is to give wise counsel and urge with all the empha- 
sis at our command the earnest hope of the entire 
nonaligned world that there should be an immediate 
and peaceful end to the war. Outstanding differences 
and disputes should be resolved through negotia- 
tions. This was our approach when the war started. 
This remains our approach today. 


Ą the countries in West Asia, barring Israel, 
are members of the Nonaligned Movement. 
What happens in the Middle East or in Lebanon or 
between Iran and Iraq is also of concern to all the 
other nonaligned countries. The Nonaligned Move- 
mént itself is a grouping of countries with consider- 
able diversity. There are the smallest and the largest. 
We have those who are amongst the least developed 
and others falling in a category of the industrially 
advanced. We have the poor and the rich. On the ` 
ideological side, there are various shades of policies 
amongst us. 
Yet, there are many overriding common links 
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which keep the Movement together. It is a Move- 


ment which has been growing larger and larger. For ’ 


the Nonaligned, there is no military power or eco- 
nomic strength which can be used for the projection 
of our principles and the achievement of our objec- 
tives, Our greatest weapon is our words; our greatest 
power is our adherence to principles. Our unity is 
the one which we can use to pursue the objectives 
and principles to which we are all committed. 

The larger framework of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment has also determined India’s approach to our 
neighbours and our friends in the Middle East. In 
this context, we have to consider the designs and 
intentions of outside powers, what we and others in 
this region lack, and, where our strength lies. None 
of us are either industrial or military powers. We 
are all developing countries. Individually, we are 
weak. Yet, collectively, we can all be strong. If we 
look at ourselves and those around us, we find more 
than adequate complementarities which, if fully pur- 
sued and utilised, could strengthen each and all. 
Amongst us, we have the expertise and the capabi- 
lities. Our people have the talents and the ability to 
learn and to innovate. It is only the lack of oppor- 
tunity and resources which has hampered us. At 
the same time, there isso much to be done by way 
of development and industrialisation. Our countries 
are excellent markets. We have great resources. 
The last decade has shown that some of us have 
surpluses. As such, with the skills, raw materials, 
resources,.. infrastructure and demands existing 
amongst us, cooperation could greatly contribute 
to our national and collective self-reliance. It 
deserves the highest priority. 

Such cooperation also necessitates Unity. The lack 
of Unity is indeed our greatest weakness. Here again, 
we should learn from history. It was our internal 
differences and not the strength of outsiders which 
led to our being colonised. Outsiders were called 
in by members Of a family feuding with each other. 
Those who were invited as friends soon became 
masters. We should not make the same mistakes. 

First and foremost, there has to be a realisation 
that the interests of the countries in the region do 


not conflict with one another. In fact, it is conflict 
amongst us which is against our interests. It is 
conflict which leads to diverting scarce resources 
from development to armament. It is this which 
works against the interests of our poor masses. It 
is they who are deprived of the barest needs, merely 
because Governments are unable to settle differences 
in a peaceful manner. Our differences are an 
invitation to outsiders to come in. Their interests 
lie in our differences. By not cooperating with 
each other, we only play the game of those who 
exploit us. 


It is often said that might is right. This applied 
in the past and governed the state of relations 
amongst nations. This concept must undergo a 
change in the nuclear era. It is not a question of 
might is right—the use of might today would sooner 
or later result in total destruction. The slogan 
today has now to be the pursuit of right. This is 
the greatest might. 


Side by side, we have to continue urging adher- 
ence to principles. Wecannot be selective in our 
approach. Their application has to be universal. 
If only we were to accept this, solutions would be 
found to so many problems. We know that there 
is always general acceptance of principles, but, when 
they are to be applied to issues of direct concern, 
their interpre tations differ. We have so many cases 
of adoption of double standards. 


Jawaharlal Nehru once said: “What we need is 
a generation of peace.” Today that need is even 
more urgent than ever before. The situation in the 
Middle East threatens it more than anywhere else. 
This is just nota concern of the people of our 
region. This must be a concernof the entire 
international community. 

How we deal with it is both a test and a challenge 
for the Nonaligned Movement. It is here that we 
have to see the relevance of all that we are Com- 
mitted to. Inspite of the odds, our challenge lies in 
striving for restoration of peace and harmony in 
the region. We have no choice: for in the end we 
live or perish together. C) 
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Pianning for Poverty Removal 


Approach and Strategy 
C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO 


FroLtowine the pioneering work done by Profes- 
sors V.M. Dandekar and N. Rath on poverty in 
India in the early seventies, considerable amount of 
work has been done on the estimation of the num- 
ber of people below the poverty line at the all-India 
level as well as at the State, regional and even dis- 
trict levels. This estimational work and the debate 
associated with such work has been very useful and 
stimulating. I always felt that we as economists 
were not paying enough attention to serious analy- 
sis of the factors explaining poverty in India across 
the regions and over a period of time. In the recent 
period, however, some such analyses have sprung 
up. Notable among them are works from Montek 
Ahluwalia, Dharm Narain, and Pranab Bardhan. 
The International Food Policy Research Institute 
has made a major effort by bringing together such 
scholarly works as a volume in memory of the late 
Dr. Dharm Narain. Such studies which are of com- 
paratively recent origin, need to be pursued further 
to get an in-depth understanding at a disaggregated 
level not only of the factors accounting for differen- 
ces in poverty but more importantly to identify the 
processes associated with a reduction in poverty. 

The available studies are by no means unanimous 
in their explanations of the incidence of poverty. 
However, to my mind, three factors emerge which 
together provide a reasonably good explanation of 
the variations in poverty. Foremost among them is 
the institutional factor, by which I mean the extent 
of ownership of land per household, the distribution 
of such landholdings, the incidence of landlessness, 
the proportion of population suffering from econo- 
mic and social disabilities, that is, the proportion of 
population belonging to Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes. 

The second is the growth of output per head, 
especially agricultural output. The regions experien- 
cing a faster rate of output growth have shown a 
reduction in the proportion of people below the 
poverty line. This tendency is reinforced where 
growth has been biased more towards agriculture. 
Punjab and Haryana are clear illustrations of this 
experience. It is useful to remember, however, that 
the agrarian structure of these States is conducive 
to wider sharing of benefits when compared to many 
other regions. The growth in agricultural producti- 
vity in these western States has attracted migrant 
labour on a large scale from the poorest regions of 
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our country in the east and contributed to a signi- 
ficant increase in the incomes of these landless poor. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that a faster rate of 
output growth, especially when it is biased towards 
labour-intensive and wage-good sector like agricul- 
ture under favourable institutional framework, will 
have considerable impact in raising incomes of the 
poor. The demand for labour generated by a fast 
rate of agricultural growth results in a rise in real 
wages, so that wage rates are generally found to be 
positively related with agricultural productivity. 
However, where agricultural growth itself is slower 
then the rate of growth of labour force and the 
pattern of growth is biased against the use of labour, 
there may not be an appreciable impact on wage 
rates, 

Prices of wage goods, particularly of foodgrains, 
is another factor affecting poverty ratio. Dharm 
Narain has shown that changes in poverty ratio in 
India in the last two decades are positively related 
to changes in consumer price index, while growth 
of output per head has a negative impact on 
poverty. It is clear from this that agricultural 
growth induced essentially by the rise in foodgrain 
prices cannot lead to a reduction in poverty. There 
has to be greater reliance on public investment in 
agricultural infrastructure and on cost-reducing 
technology, if agricultural growth is to result in 
rise in the real incomes of the poor. 


It is now a well-accepted proposition that growth 
by itself may not contribute to the reduction of 
poverty, especially in an institutional framework 
characterised by sharp inequalities in the owner- 
ship of assets and access to resources and 
technology. It has, therefore, been rightly conten- 
ded that the strategy for the removal of poverty 
has to concern more with the institutional changes 
and other forms of direct attack on poverty such as 
the individual beneficiary-oriented programmes. 
Whereas this proposition is sound, we need to 
ponder as to whether we have been able to exploit 
fully the potentialities for reducing poverty through 
the growth of output even as we are continuously 
trying to refashion our institutional framework. 


If you look at the growth and’ poverty 
profile across the regions in our country, you will 
find on the one hand that the benefits of growth 
have not percolated to the lower levels because of 
adverse institutional framework, and, on the Other, 
growth itself has been very slow because of adverse 
institutional framework. Tomy mind, the latter 


- proposition is true for large parts of the country, 


especially the eastern belt, including the vast 
Gangetic plains where a large part of the poverty 
population of the country lives. The basic fact, 


j 


' difference that the incidence of poverty 
_ Jower in Punjab and Haryana because of high agri- 


therefore, is that growth itself has been slow. The 


institutional and the infrastructural factors assume 
significance for stimulating growth itself, and, of 
course, simultaneously for securing benefits for 
the poor. 

I would like to emphasise this aspect of growth 
and pattern of growth through the necessary changes 
in the institutions and public investments in the 
basic infrastructure because I believe that in a 
developing economy like ours, growth through 
modernisation has to be a major source for reduc- 
tion of poverty. Here, the pattern of investment 
and pattern of growth or content of growth are 
extremely important. To put it plainly, the objec- 
tive of removal of poverty needs to be sufficiently 
integrated with the production or growth strategy 
inour Plans. The existing planning methodology 
does take into account the demand for various 
wage goods corresponding to the magnitude of 


reduction of poverty contemplated. But our Plan 


modelling has to become more sophisticated to 
incorporate choice of techniques at the disaggre- 
gated levels, locational choices and patterns of 
regional development, etc., so that our exercises 
yield solutions regarding the sectoral investments 
as well as the income generation for various groups 
or classes of people. This is a difficult and compli- 
cated task with its enormous demands on data base 
as well as modelling skills. Even if this work 
becomes feasible, the story does not end. The 
whole exercise needs to be translated not only into 
concrete programmes but also into a policy frame- 
work to influence the production processes. 

Let me try to illustrate the problem by discussing 
agricultural growth in a regional framework as 
nearly 80 per cent of our poor still live in rural 
areas, most of whom are directly or indirectly 
dependent on agriculture. Looking at the regional 
profile of growth and incidence of poverty, we can 
group the country into four broad categories. The 
four western states of the country, namely, Punjab, 
Haryana, Gujarat and Maharashtra, present the 
picture of high growth and low poverty, with a 
is even 


cultural growth in a perhaps more egalitarian 
institutional framework. The other extreme is 
represented by States in the Central and Eastern 
plains where growth has been slow and the incidence 
of poverty high. The correlation between slow 
growth and high poverty should be noted. The 
four Southern States occupy a middle position. The 


hill States in the north-east are a category by itself, . 


where the definition of poverty applicable to the 
plains may not be quite relevant. There, the insti- 
tutional framework is vastly different from that 
obtaining in any of the other three categories. The 
problem in this Himalayan region is essentially of 
infrastructural development and integration with 
the rest of the economy. 

I would like to focus on the States in the eastern 
Gangetic plains. Here, the gap between the poten- 
tial agricultural output even with the known techno- 
logy, on the one hand, and the actual level of 
output, on the other, is perhaps the highest in the 
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country. This potential can be tapped mainly 
through the development of infrastructure, both. 
physical and institutional, requiring large invest- 
ments as well as refashioning of institutions. A 
major developmental thrust by way of irrigation 
development, drainage, extension of new technology 
is called for. Simultaneously, land reform in certain 
regions, involving security of tenure to tenants, as 
well as redistribution of land, are necessary. 

Consolidation of existing holdings, which are 
highly fragmented, seems indispensable to stimulate. 
investment in the indivisible equipment like pump- - 
sets. This consolidation of holdings needs to be 
carried at two levels. One.is to bring the fragmented 
pieces of each individual holding together. So far, 
the consolidation of holdings has been concerned 
with this aspect only. But in the context of moderni- 
sation of agriculture and the objective of strengthen- 
ing the small farm economy, it would be necessary 
to consolidate holdings in such a way that as many 
small and marginal farmers as possible are brought 
together into viable blocks of land so that public 
investment in the exploitation of underground water. 
can be channelled to their advantage and their 
group power is strengthened with a view to:improv- 
ing their knowhow, capabilities, and bargaining 
power. 

I am emphasising all this to suggest that there is 
not only a need but a considerable potential for 
integrating the objective of removal of poverty, with 
growth. Agriculture offers the greatest scope for 
such integration. In our disenchantment with growth 
experience of the Fifties and Sixties, there is a 
tendency to focus almost entirely on the beneficiary- 
oriented programmes for the removal of poverty. 
Such an effort cannot be successful if agricultural 
growth is slow and the benefits of this growth are 
concerned by a few. We, therefore, propose to 
launch a massive programme for the development 
of small-farm sector throughout the country in the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan period through a com- 
prehensive scheme of consolidation, development of 


sminor irrigation, and by improving the group-effort 


of small and marginal farmers. 

Given the magnitude of landlessness and poverty, 
I have no illusion whatsoever that agricultural 
growth by itself, whatever may be its content and 
pattern, can help to solve the poverty problem. We 
need, therefore, to simultaneously go ahead with 
the beneficiary-oriented programmes like Integrated 
Rural Development Programme, National Rural 
Employment Programme, and the more recently 
introduced Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme. This component of our strategy for 
removal of poverty is not devoid of a theoretical 
basis. The income elasticity of demand for products 
like milk, poultry and fora number of other rural 
crafts, is quite high. With a proper organisation of 
markets, they offer enormous potential for employ- 
ment for the: poor in the future. Secondly, these 
activities are not land-intensive and, therefore, 
typically suit the marginal holdings and the landless. 
Even though the capital-output ratios for some of 
these activities are higher than that for crop produc- 
tion, they are still very much lower than for many of 
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the small-scale industrial enterprises. In many cases, 
where traditional skills are available and remain 
under-utilised for want of resources, the capital- 
output ratio turns out to be much lower than even 
for crop production. These activities, in general, 
require Government support for resources, training 
in skills, and marketing. The individual beneficiary- 
oriented programmes -have come to stay but they 
cannot succeed in the absence of a reasonable rate 
of growth of agriculture and economic growth in 
general because the ‘demand for these products is 
-highly income elastic. These programmes are, 
therefore, highly complementary to growth in 
general. These programmes themselves are expected 
to contribute to growth in output of goods and 
‘services. Otherwise, they become inflationary, apart 
from becoming a sources of gains for middlemen. 

I will not go into the details of how these pro- 
grammes need to be strengthened. I would only 
mention certain broad lines of reform. Firstly, 
these programmes need to be expanded on a much 
larger scale during the Seventh Plan period 
and the banks have to play a much greater role not 
only in providing credit but also in identifying pro- 
ductive activities, providing extension services and 
conducting evaluations, at least on a pilot basis, so 
that the experience available from such projects is 
capable of being replicated by governmental machi- 
nery. The nationalised and commercial banks are 
. not mere money-lenders. They need to be active 
agents in the fulfilment of national objective of 
removal of poverty in view of their resources, skills 
and organisational capabilities. They should ex- 
periment with such models for the benefit of ‘the 

oor. 

j Mere expansion of these programmes is not 
enough. The chain of intermediaries between the 
Government and the actual beneficiaries is perhaps 
the largest in the case of such programmes. The 
most important task is, therefore, to ensure that the 
benefitsreally reach those for whom they are inten- 
ded. A number of changes in the design may be 
needed. Firstly, the allocation of resources for such 
programmes needs to bear some relationship to the 
incidence of poverty in different regions of the 
country. Secondly, in the choice of programmes as 
well as in their implementation, local institutions 
have to be involved onan increasing scale with a 
view to ensuring that the activities chosen are eco- 
nomically viable and are in keeping with factor 
endowments.and the resource-potential of the region 
concerned. Such an involvement will also help to 
minimise the leakages. Thirdly, to the extent pos- 
sible, these activities should be organised on a group 
or cooperative basis so that the’ economies of scale 
inherent in some of these activities are fully realised 
while, at the same time, group initiative and effort 
of the poor is promoted. Finally, a major training 
programme has to be mounted to improve the skills 
and capabilities of potential beneficiaries. 

I now come to some general issues of strategy for 
the removal of poverty. A major point to note, in 
this connection, is that the poor are likely to be 
engaged increasingly in activities the demand for 
which is highly income elastic and, therefore, one 
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need not be pessimistic about the prospects for 
income generation for poor so long as the overall 
economic growth is satisfactory. However, since all 
these activities are also capital-intensive and skill- 
intensive, those who have access to resources and 
technical services may be quick to invest in such 
ventures. Even now, the Government-sponsored 
programmes for the poor, such as dairying and 
poultry, satisfy only a small proportion of the, total 
market for such products, may be sometimes even 
Jess than one percent. The remaining part of the 
market is still served by prosperous farmers, with 
investible resources or other entrepreneurs whose 
effort would be to minimise labour-use and maxi- 
mise profits. It is, therefore, important that by 
devising appropriate institutions for public invest- 
ments as wellas through the provision of various 
technical services on a preferential basis for the 
poverty sector, an increasing proportion of market 
for such products is captured by these programmes. 
The very fact that these activities are less land-using, 
makes it favourable for the poor. But the fact 
that they are capital-intensive and skill-intensive 
and possess economies of scale, may favour com- 
mercial enterprises of a relatively large scale, and 
thereby defeat the very objective of making this an 
instrument for the removal of poverty. 

Education and training in skills for the poor has 
to be a major plank of the anti-poverty strategy. We 
all know that human capital is becoming a major 
source of economic growth. The way the benefits 
are distributed from this growth is determined by 
the distribution of human capabilities, that is, edu- 
cation and skills. Although investment in education 
and skills is determined by one’s wealth position, 
public intervention in favour of the poor can make 
a big difference in this regard. The focus of atten- 
tion in the Seventh Plan period has te be on the 
provision of education for the poor and training in 
various useful skills. , 

In the ultimate analysis, the objective of removal 
of poverty can be fulfilled in the measure in which 
the poor themselves become conscious, improve their 
education and capabilities, become organised and 
assert themselves. But we know that a large majority 
of the poor are unorganised and are engaged in acti- 
vities which are informal and which do not lend 
themselves easily. to organisations into groups. 
Therefore, public intervention and the strategy for 
poverty-removal has to be such as to promote 
group-endeavour. This is essential to realise the 
economies of scale as well as to improve the bargain- 
Ing power. ' 

Economists were actively interested in cooperativ 
farming in the fifties. A large volume of literature 
cropped up at that stage. Cooperation as a techni- 
que was conceived to improve the strength of those 
who are otherwise weak and scattered. However, 
experience has shown that cooperative farming as 
well as other cooperatives for the really weak and 
the scattered, have not been a success. The success 
stories in the case of cooperatives, interestingly, 
relate to those who are already. rich and strong 
individually. The cooperatives have helped them to 
become even stroger. Weneed to reverse 


_ this trend. 

_ The situation now is far more favourable for 
group or cooperative effort on the part:of the poor 
and the weak, as compared to three decades ago. 
For one thing, the general level of awareness or 
consciousness among the poor and even their educa- 
tional level is much higher now than three decades 
ago when economists actively debated the subject of 
cooperatives for the poor. Secondly, purely in the 
economic sense, the indivisibilities to be exploited 
‘were very few in traditional activities under tradi- 
tional technologies. The indivisibility phenomenon 
is becoming increasingly important in many of the 
modern activities and even under traditional 


The group and cooperative endeavour can offer 
greater economic returns now than before, partly 
through better use of modern equipment and techni- 
cal services but also because of better access to 
resources and knowledge, and the pressure that one 
can bring to bear on seats of power through group- 
endeavour. This is what we call bargaining power. 
Therefore, we need to experiment with various 
forms of group-endeavour for the poor which also 


‘incidentally reduce risks for the individuals in their 


economic endeavour. This has to be another major 
plank of the strategy for the removal poverty in 
the period ahead. $ 

All these areas offer interesting and challenging 
opportunities for economists and social scientists in 


activities like agriculture, but with modern prac- 


tices. 


general, for research and investigation.C] 








Dowry: Can Law 
Alone Fight 
Feudal 

Outlook ? 


GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY 


A new legislation to prohibit 

dowry is in the offing. For 
some time one has been expect- 
ing it to be introduced at every 
session of Parliament, but some- 
how or other that is being delay- 
ed despite official assurances. 
The Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament set up to examine the 
Bill submitted its report on 
amending the Dowry Prohibition 
Act of 1961 as early as August, 
1982. In the meantime the Law 
Commission has submitted a re- 
port on dowry deaths and the 
legal reforms which are necessary 
_ to prevent the recurrence of such 
incidents. 

Although almost everyone has 
by now 
make dowry a cognizable offence, 
what is strange is that the defini- 
tion of dowry still remains vague. 
Gifts given in consideration of 
marriage are not being linked 
to dowry, one recommendation 
being that a ceiling be fixed on 
the gifts given (not exceeding 20 
per cent of the annual income of 
the bride’s guardian or Rs 1500) 
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realised the need to’ 


and a ceiling be imposed on the 
expenses of marriage (not ex- 
ceeding 30 per cent of the guar- 
dian’s annual income). Appa- 
rently these gifts or marriage 
expenses have no connection 
with dowry, although in reality 
this is not the case. At the same 
time, some of the recommenda- 
tions like removal of the bar of 
one year for lodging a complaint 
and the punishment of dowry- 
takers are commendable. 
However, the situation has not 
taken a turn for the better not- 
withstanding the widespread re- 
alisation of the need to effectively 
outlaw the dowry system. 
Recently I received ap invita- 
tion from a neighbour on the 
occasion of their daughter’s wed- 
ding. Soon another neighbour 
Mrs X dropped in. When I show- 
ed her the card she began telling 
me all the minute details of the 
arrangements and negotiations 
which had gone on for months 
between the families of the bride 
and the bridegroom. I was sur- 
prised to learn that the bride- 
groom was taking a neat sum in 
cash and also alot of furniture. 
This was nothing but dowry! 
Immediately I felt a sense of 
shame. Should we not take any 
legal action against the bride- 
groom? We keep on hearing of 
laws and acts: We also know for 
certain that taking of dowry is a 
crime. Hence naturally I was 
agitated and felt an urge to do 
something in the matter. But 
Mrs X cautioned me: “Don’t 
think of such actions. Don’t 
you know that after so many 
advertisements in the matrimo- 
nial column of newspapers they 
have got a suitable young man 


with an educated family back- 
ground? ‘The bride’s parents do 
not mind spending such money. 
For them what is much more 
important is the marriage of their 
daughter at any cost.” 

I threw the card into the waste- 
paper basket. But my individual 
boycott of such social functions 
will bardly matter to anyone. 
The entire social system is such 
that dowry has become a social 
compulsion, The enormous money 
one spends in a marriage evokes 
revulsion. Incidents of bride- 
burning or suicides have become 
a daily feature of our city life. 
Laws are ineffective. People are 
still very feudal in their approach 
as far as man-woman relation- 
ship is concerned. They consider 
daughters a burden and try to 
get rid of them as soon as possi- 
ble. A-son will not be asked to 
marry anyone unless he has a 
job, secure and sound, whereas 
we do not have the same ap- 
proach towards our daughters. 
Job for a woman is not a must. 
Unless women are economically 
independent they are bound to 
become victims of the dowry 
system. If we examine the cases, 
of dowry-deaths, we find they 
mostly cover the. housewives. 
There are of course a few cases 
where working women have been 
pushed to commit suicide. But 
they are definitely exceptional 
cases. 

A few days ago when Rakesh 
Sharma went into space, a 
Russian girl student in Moscow 
in an interview to Delhi Door- 
darshan said: “We hope next 
time an Indian woman like 
Valentina Tereshkova would go 
to space.” What does this symbo- 


A? 


‘lise? The recognition to woman 
mot as a second class citizen but 
on equal footing with man. 

Women’s emancipation began 
with the inception and growth of 
female education in our country. 
A bundred years ago, women’s 
‘education was considered a sin 
in our orthodox society. The 
common belief was that if girls 
are given education that would 
be a calamity, the girls would 
eventually turn into widows, and 
so on. Attempts to establish 
schools for girls were vehemently 
opposed by the vast majority of 
the people. In spite of such oppo- 
sition, schools were established. It 
demanded: considerable courage 
and conviction to change social 
norms. We nowadays hardly re- 
member those people who initial- 
ly fought for the cause of women. 

Today the situation is diffe- 
rent. And yet we are again on 
the threshold of a new crisis; We 
are in a transitional twilight 
phase — neither feudal nor 
modern in totality. We are 
modern as far as our behaviour, 
department, dress, living are con- 
cerned. But feudalism is still in 
our blood. We believe that 
daughters are meant for a diffe- 
rent home. Whenever a question 
of adjustment arises, we expect 
the girls to bear it. A dowry-death 
invariably means the death of a 
daughter-in-law. Our society 
never treats daughters-in-law as 
daughters. This relationship 
of daughter or daughter-in-law, 
should after all be the same as 
far as the parents are concerned. 
How long would this disparity 
continue in our society? 
Daughters are not given equal 
treatment with their brothers. 
Sons are provided with the best 
education since they are regarded 
as the bread-earners, while 
daughters are given minimum 
‘education, being deprived of.a 
lot of facilities which: their 
brothers get. I know of a lady 
who frankly told me why she put 
her daughter in a low-budget 
school: the tuition fees of most 
of the public schools have gone 
-up so high that she- was quite 
-worried; but she put her son in 
‘an English medium public school. 
_After all, she was more concern- 
ed about her son’s career. 

So it is clear that girls get 
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education.to attain the status of 
purchaseable brides in the mar- 
riage market. And after their 
hard work and toil at ,schools 
and colleges girls in general do 
not themselves think of becom- 
ing economically independent. 
The approach towards a son is 
essentially feudal. A woman who 
cannot bear a son is ill-fated. Even 
now the birth of a son is more 
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Importance of Conference on 


Women’s Studies 
VINA MAZUMDAR 


MAINSTREAM, April 28, car- 

ries a report on the Second 
National Conference on Women’s 
Studies held at Trivandrum from 
April 9 to 12, 1984. The report 
contains some factual errors, and 
on behalf of the Indian Associa- 
tion for Women’s Studies, [ 
request that the correction con- 
tained in my letter be published. 
The actual resolutions on eradi- 
cation of illiteracy, and dowry 
read as follows: 

1. “The Second National Con- 
ference on Women’s Studies re- 
solves that female illiteracy must 
be reduced to 50 per cent by the 
end of the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan and to 100 per cent by the 
end of the century. For this a 


+ massive programme needs to be 


taken up mobilising the resources 
of educational institutions, 
voluntary organisations, and 
government”. l 

2. The number of dowry 
deaths and atrocities on women 
are increasing and taking a 
serious form in recent years. 
Women’s organisations all over 
India have been struggling 
against it jointly in various forms 
like mobilising public opinion, 
demonstrations, deputations, 
courting arrest, ètc., to bring 
about change in the laws con- 
cerning women. As a result of 


Dr Mazumdar is General Secretary, 
Indian Association for Women’s 
Studies. 





applauded in a family, as the son 
is considered a symbol of conti- 
nuing the heredity. 

Society, however, does not 
remain static. We have traversed 
a long distance since the days of 
the sati-daha. It is a historical 
process. Society has to march 
forward, do not trek backward: 
in retreat. After all, one has to 
keep on fighting for the cause. O 


this a Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament was formed to look 
into the matter and suggest 
amendments to the existing law. 

The Committee put forward its 
report before Parliament in 
August 1982, but the Govern- 
ment has failed to bring it for 


discussion, despite the pressure 


from the joint forum of women’s 
organisations at various levels. 

The Second National Confer- 
ence on Women’s Studies con- 
demns the delay in bringing forth 
the legislation, and urges the 
Government to take immediate 
steps to pass needed amendments 
to the Dowry Prohibition Act. 

The Conference adopted several 
other important resolutions 
which, regrettably, have found 
no place in the report. The first 
of these refers to the Conference’s 
decision to “‘struggle to establish 
a uniform civil code which will 
incorporate the values of gender 
justice and secularism”. The 
second one “recommends the 
following to the Government for 
urgent implementation: 

(a) In all land distribution 
programmes, joint ownership by 
husband and wife, already 
accepted in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan should be enforced uni- 
formly. Single women should 
receive some priority in land 
distribution as they are usually . 
the worst victims of the insecurity 
of the assetless. 

(b) In labour policies, legisla- 
tion and data. collection, the 
common device that categorises 
work into different grades and 


X 


thus legitimises unequal wages 
should be avoided. 

(c) Effective committees must 
be appointed immediately to 
supervise the enforcement of the 
Equal Remuneration Act. 

(d) Workable measures/prog- 
rammes should be developed to 
assist and rehabilitate women in 
} Crisis situations, : 

(e) A significant share of the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan alloca- 
tion for programmes for the 
poor should be earmarked for 
women. 

3. The destruction of forests is 
being blamed on poor people, 
women in particular, as they 
collect firewood. In fact, the 
_ destruction of forests is resulting 
in increasing over-work for poor 
women in gathering firewood and 
fodder, and of tribal women who 
have to gather forest produce for 
their livelihood. We recognise 
that the actual destruction of 
forests is being carried out by 
timber contractors, paper mills, 
and other industrial interests, 


and condemn it; 

4, All property acquired after 
marriage should be jointly owned 
by husband and wife. 


5. This Conference voices its 
wholehearted support to the 
movement for total nuclear dis- 
armament and peace. 


The report quotes me as having 
said that “those who think that 
they can be influenced by foreign 
money should keep away from 
the movement.” I never made 
any such statement. What I said 
was that the Association has not 
accepted and will not accept any 
foreign funds which try to influ- 
ence the Association’s activities 
or decisions. The funds obtained 
for the Conference had helped 
the Association to arrange for 
wider participation at the Con- 
ference than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


Later lam quoted as having 
said “all of us are playing a 
double role, you wrote papers 
for us and you criticise us’. The 


double role here referred to thé 
role of academics and activists, 
which many ofus, the organisers 
and participants share. There 
was no reference to criticism. My 
question was: were not some of 
the activists also academics and 
hadn’t they written papers for 
the Conference? 

I did say that the women’s 
movement needs allies — in res- 
ponse to a suggestion that it 
should have nothing to do with 
bureaucrats. The direct reference 
have was to women members of 
the bureaucracy who had worked 
extremely hard in the women’s 
cause, including the preparation 
of the conference. I also madea 
statement that the movement 
also had to do some ‘fire-fighting’ 
to stop the decimation of women 
that is going on in our country, 
which repuires policy interven- 
tion, and mobilisation of resour- 
ces from the Government, in 
which allies within the Govern- 
ment play a very powerful role, 
(May 1, 1984) 





_ Misrepresentation 
and 
Omissions 


BINA AGARWAL 
KAMLA BHASIN 
GITA SEN 


THE article “A Conference Devoid of 

Joy” by Anjali Deshpande (Main- 
stream, April 28) presents, we feel, a 
one-sided view of the Second National 
Conference on Women’s Studies, held 
at Trivandrum in April — a one-sided- 
ness attributable perhaps partly to the 
author having attended only one of the 
three Conference Workshops (that on 
women in the political process). The 
article also contains some misrepresen- 
tations. 

For us, the Conference, in more ways 
than one, was an exciting, useful and at 
times even a joyous event. The Work- 
-shop on “Women, Work and Employ- 
ment” in which we primarily participa- 
ted, was attended by some 175-200 
women. It was coherently and system- 
atically structured, most of the papers 
presented were of high quality, and the 
.discussions were informed, lively and 
participative. Papers were presented at 
this. Workshop not only by researchers/ 
academics but also by activists and 
researchers cum-activists. One session 
of the Workshop was in fact devoted 
entirely to the experience of grass-roots 
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SEWA (Ahmedabad), 


organisations, in which activists belong- 
ing to ‚several organisations, including 
were speakers 
and significant participants. A striking 
aspect of this Workshop was the con- 
stant movement in the discussions, and 
the inter-connections made by the 
participants, between the abstract/con- 
ceptual and the personal. This was 
especially apparent in the first session 
of the workshop on “Attitudes to 
Women’s Work” and the last session 
on grass-roots organisations. Some of 
us also sought to introduce other forms 
communicating the ideas being dis- 
cussed, such as by singing a song 
(written by one woman participant) 
relating to male perceptions of women’s 
work, in the first session of this Work- 
shop. At least this Workshop did” 
provide a forum for interaction 
amongst individuals, institutions and 
organisations engaged in teaching, 
research or action for women’s deve- 
lopment” which was one of the main 


‘stated objectives of the Conference, 


and in reference to which Deshpande 
also bases her evaluation. 

In this context, it must further be 
mentioned that we too strongly believe 
in the importance of linking research 
with the experiences emerging from, 
and the needs of grass-roots activity, 
and of feeding back research findings to 
those researched, For the development 
of both theory and practice, theory 
must be informed by practice and vice 
versa. Undentably both research and 
praxis will be enriched by the closer 
interaction of researchers and activists, 
and especially if researchers are also 
activists and vice versa. At the same 
time, we feel that theory cannot always 
be‘simplified’ or be used to immediately 


inform practice. We need a place in 
women’s studies also for theoretical/ 
conceptual writing some of which may 
be impossible to immediately simplify, 
and may even seem somewhat esoteric 
today, but which may be necessary to 
provide a ground base for informed 
practice. Theoretical writing on femin- 
ism is still in its infancy even in 
Western capitalist countries where it 
has had some head start, and it is 
barely beginning to emerge from 
scholars in the Third World. The theo- 
retical basis of much of today's grass- 
roots activism has thus far been 
provided Jargely by male-oriented, 
male-dominated theory, which has been 
developed over many decades. Feminist 
theory too needs time and space to 
grow. Let us therefore not look upon 
research in women’s studies in a nar- 
row, unidimensional or merely func- 
tional way. 

A few additional points need to be 
made, vis-a-vis the Conference itself. 
The ‘Women, Work and Employment’ 
Workshop apart, there were a variety 
of noteworthy ‘happenings’ during the 
four days of the Conference. For 
instance, one evening was devoted to 
singing songs, including some revolu- 
tionary and feminist songs. On another 
evening, four films, relating to issues of 
women’s subordination and struggle, 
were shown. Two of these were made 
by a Madras-based group *Yugantar:' 
one was a documentary on the struggle 
of women bidi workers in Nipani, and 
the other depicted a woman’s alienation 
and isolation within marriage in a 
lower middle elass family, her attempt- 
ed suicide and her subsequent emer- 
gence as a stronger person with a will 
to fight back. There were also several 
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Informal discussions organised by the 
patticipants themselves, such as one on 
“Women and the Media”, and another 
on the “Relationship between Women’s 
Organisations and the Left Movement”. 

For us, and for a large number of 
others who we spoke to, the Conference 
was neither ‘‘devoid of joy” nor of 
meaning. This is not to say that the 
Conference had no shortcomings. In 
fact there are many issues relating to 
the organisation of the Conference that 
call for discussion and reflection, 
including some of the issues brought 
up in the General Body meeting of 
the Indian Association of Women’s 
Studies ([AWS), by several members, 
in a spirit of healthy criticism. How- 
ever, there are several points which we 
feel Anjali Deshpande has misrepre- 
sented; and which therefore need com- 
ment. Firstly, no single individual (Dr. 
Vina Mazumdar or anyone else) can 
be blamed for all that the Conference 
was not, just as no single person can 
be given the credit for all that it was. 
Behind the scenes there was an Orga- 
nising Committee consisting of several 


. persons responsible for co-ordinating 


the Workshops; and a large number of 
additional individuals and several 
organisations, especially those based on 
Kerala, were responsible for the 
arrangements in Trivandrum. 
‘Secondly, a distinction needs to be 
made between the IAWS which con- 
sists (as Anjali Deshpande herself notes) 
of 359 individual members and 26 


institutional members, including several 
grass-roots organisations and activists, 
and the Conference Organising Com- 
mittee which consisted of a small group 
of the IAWS members — a distinction 
which Anjali Deshpande does not make 
in her criticism. Decisions made by the 
Conference Organising Committee vis- 
a-vis the inaugural function or in 
relation to the sources of funding for 
the Conference, cannot be seen as 
decisions made or endorsed by the 
entire group of IAWS members. This 
distinction was in fact starkly brought 
out in the General 
itself. Many of the criticisms came 
from those who were members of 
IAWS but were not involved in the 
Organisation of the Conference, In 
what direction IAWS proceeds is very 
much in the hands of the IAWS 
members vis-a-vis the people they 
elect as. office-bearers (the first election 
is forthcoming; so far, the Executive 
of JAWS has been a nominated one); 
and what attempts and efforts they 
make to steer the Association in new 
directions. 

Thirdly, one misquote in Anjali 
Deshpande’s article needs correction. 
She attributes to Dr. Mazumdar the 
following view: “All of us are playing 
a double role, you wrote papers for us 
and you criticise us.” From this Anjali 
Deshpande infers that ‘apparently only 
yes-women are welcome.” What we 
recall Dr. Mazumdar as saying at the 
General Body meeting is that many 


Body meeting . 


of the participants and paper writers àt 
the Conference (including herself) 
play both the role of researchers and 
of activists; and that ideally she would 
like every researcher to be an activist. 
This was in answer to the criticism of 
some women (who are themselves both 
researchers and activists, and had 
presented papers at the Conference) 
that activists had received inadequate 
attention at the Conference. Jn this 
context, it is also a gross misrepresen- 
tation to label, by inference, all the 
women who helped in the organisation 
of the Conference as “‘yes-women’’. ; 

Further, several important resolu- 
tions were passed at the Conference 
which Anjali Deshpande has not 
mentioned. These include demanding 
that: (1) there bea uniform civil code 
which will incorporate the values of 
gender justice and secularism; (2) in 
all land distribution programmes, the 
joint ownership of land by husband 
and wife (as already accepted in the 
sixth Five-Year Plan) be enforced 
uniformly; (3) all property acquired 
after marriage be owned jointly by 
husband and wife, etc. 

All in all, the Conference was a 
significant event which brought together 
500 women, and put us in touch with 
one another and with new ideas and 
groups. For those of us who have been 
to many ‘academic’ Conferences, the 
humaneness, warmth and informality 
which dominated this one, was an invig- 
orating and striking feature. (May 1, 84) 





Rural Poor and Seventh Plan 


A Suggested Approach 
KAMTA PRASAD 


AF important question that arises at this juncture 
when we are engaged in the process of for- 


` mulation of the next Five-year Plan is whether we 


a 


would like this Plan to be similar to the earlier’ 
Plans or different from them. Given the not-so- 
happy experience with the previous Plans as reflec- 
ted in frequent divergence between targets and 
achievements in a number of fields resulting in 
nop-attainment of some of the more important 
Pian objectives, there is a strong case for departing 
from the traditional framework of planning in 
India. While saying so, I am aware of the fact 
our freedom in bringing about changes in a five- 
year period is limited because of the existence of 
the vast number of schemes continuing from the 
previous Plans. Even then, the scope for new lines 
of action may be considerable. If pursued for a 
longer period; these would ultimately lead to a 
substantial change in the tempo and pattern of 
development. 


The first step in planning exercise is the for- 
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mulation of problem and statement of objectives. 
While we have achieved a. breakthrough in certain 
sectors and areas, the problem of poverty has 
defied solutions so far. With the growth in income 
of the non-poor, specially the rural and urban 
affluent classes, the need to alleviate poverty has 
become a matter of urgent social necessity. This is 
particularly true for eastern India in general and a 
State like Bihar in particular where the percentage 
of population below the poverty line is more than 
the national average. ; 


If planning for development is for the masses 
then urgent atrention must be given to raising the 
standard of living of the poor. This, in turn, would 
require a concentration of effort which can be 
assured only by assigning the highest priority to’ 
poverty alleviation. This does not mean ignoring 
growth altogether. In fact, growth is necessary 
for alleviating poverty. What it means is that 
growth should now be used as a means to the 
alleviation of poverty. Poverty of centuries can- 


‘not be eradicated overnight; but given the urgency 


of the problem, lengthening the process will not be 
helpful. I would, therefore, plead for an objective 
of poverty alleviation within a period of the next 


Te 


ten years. This implies the following: 

1, Given the pervasiveness of the problem as 
indicated by a high proportion of population below 
the poverty line, poverty alleviation oriented plan- 
ning does not mean a mere adoption of ad hoc 
schemes functioning as an appendage to the main 
development programme as has been the approach 
so far. Instead, it may be regarded as a way of 
looking at the whole process of planning and deve- 
lopment which could affect the entire strategy and 
basic structure of the Plan, It would affect among 
others the operation of such basic tools of planning 
as pricing, wages, credit and interest policies, etc. 
The approach should not only be curative but pre- 
ventive. This would require avoidance of policies 
which conflict with the objective of poverty allevia- 
tion. For example, a regime of rising prices is never 
conducive to the interests of the poor not only 
because their money income fails to keep pace with 
the rise in prices of commodities consumed by 
them. Inflation therefore tends to neutralise the 
effect of poverty alleviation programmes and must 
be avoided. A policy of price stability should, there- 
fore, form an important component of the objective 
of poverty alleviation. 

Similarly, lower interest rates or capital based 
taxation reliefs encourage the growth of capital- 
intensive technologies which restrict expansion of 

employment and increase of wage rates and are 
therefore not in the interest of the poor. The objec- 
tive of poverty alleviation requires that.a suitable 
rehabilitation policy for the poor should form an 
integral part of developmental policy to take care 
of the displacement effects of the development pro- 
jects. For example, the establishment of a paper 
“mill reduces the availability of free supply of 
bamboo to basket makers and others who depend 
on it. Similarly the construction of a reservoir results 
in uprooting of villages and settlements. Modern 

industries force poor artisans to close their business 
and join the ranks of the unemployed. The adverse 
effect of our development projects on the condition 
of the poor is yet to be fully assessed but” its exis- 
tence cannot be denied as the above examples show 
clearly. Persons adversely affected by developmental 
projects should be adequately rehabilitated in terms 
of land and jobs so as to prevent them from joining 
the ranks of the poor. In this way, the preventive 
approacir to poverty alleviation and the adoption of 
this objective as a major goal of planning would 
require an urgent review of a number of policies, 
both micro and macro. 

2, Growth can be and should be in-built into the 
programmes of poverty alleviation. This can be done 
by acareful selection of projects and programmes 
if the following conditions are fulfilled: l 

(a) All projects must satisfy the basic condition 
of an excess of benefits over costs so as to generate 
a surplus for growth. The accent on poverty allevia- 
tion as a major goal would, however, imply that 
one need not go by the criterion of maximisation of 
this surplus. All that is needed is that certain basic 
minimum standard (say BC ratio of 1.05) should be 
prescribed and observed. 

It is implied that the wage rate as well as income 
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from self-employment ventures should be high 
enough to raise the workers family above the 
poverty line. This would also necessitate an urgent 
review of those of our current employment oriented 
or poverty alleviation schemes which provide for 
low wages. Khadi and village industries offer a 
well-known example. 

(b) The activities selected for employing the poor 
should be such that they have a high growth poten- 


„tial. This would provide expanding opportunities 


for both wage employment and self-employment to 
take care of our growing labour force. Products 
whose income elasticity of demand is more than one 
and those with bigh forward and backward linkages 
would satisfy this condition. Another requirement 
is that such products should have labour-intensive 
techniques of production. Vegetable growing, dairy 
and poultry farming, construction activities, several 
light engineering products, electronics and a number 
of services in the tertiary sector are some obvious 
examples. However, this has to be investigated very 
carefully based on all available data. Hence the 
most crucial task before planners would be to select 
a product-mix which satisfies these conditions. Once 


. the product mix is identified, this can be promoted 


by the Government by using the usual instruments 
likely fiscal policy, controls, Government stores 
purchase policy, direct investments etc. 

(c) The activities should also result in strengthen- 
ing the base of the economy necessary for further 
growth, for example creation of productive assets, 
preference being given to those assets which give 
greater benefits to the poor such as plantation of 
trees, irrigation for small and marginal farmers, 
improving the fertility of surplus land to be distri- 
buted to the landless, etc. 

(d) Programmes formulated to make a direct 
attack on the problem of rural poverty through the 
target group approach like the IRDP and NREP 
should form an integral part of the area develop- 
ment approach. First alist of productive develop- 
mental activities in an area satisfying the conditions 
laid above may be drawn and their inter-linkages 
explored. Then these can be allocated to the poor 
by appropriate policy measures, Imbalances between 
skill composition of the labour force and skill 
requirement of planned activities should be taken 
care of by short-term training of the TRYSEM type 
supplemented by on job training. Taking up of 
individual schemes without providing for the 
necessary conditions for their success as is the case 
now results in wasteful expenditure. Implementa- 


' tion of the above suggestion would require more 


careful planning which will be possible if the area 
planning machinery at differeht levels of adminis- 
trative hierarchy is sufficiently strengthened by 
involving both experts and people. Equally impor- 
tant would be strengthening of the implementation 
machinery for improving the delivery and receiving 
systems, and for reducing the scope for leakages. 
The suggested pattern should first be tried on an 
experimental basis ina few pilot areas to provide 
detailed operational guidelines based on practical 
experience. 

(e) Priority treatment to the poor in allocation 
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of raw materials and supplies considered necessary 
for their productive activities like water, fertiliser, 
power, steel cement etc. 

"3. Adeqtiate resources for the development of the 
poor should be allocated. Studies of efforts made 
in the past have shown that during the period up to 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan, only three to five per cent 
of Plan outlay had been, set apart for beneficiary 
oriented schemes for the rural poor who constituted 
about 40 per cent of the total population. The 
position has improved marginally during the Sixth 
Plan, when about 9 per cent was allocated. Hence 
there is need for a sizeable step-up in this allocation. 
This would imply a marked change in investment 
pattern giving higher weightage to employment- 
oriented schemes designed to raise the income levels 
of the poor. The Planning Commission should work 
out alternative estimates of resources needed for 
removing poverty in the next ten years and examine 
their feasibility in the light of other pressing needs. 
For this purpose two approaches can be followed: 
(a) Incomes approach — this would imply making 
an estimate of additional income to be generated for 
the rural poor so as to raise them above the poverty 
line in the next ten years and of incremental capital 
output ratio for the average mix of contemplated 
programmes for their benefit. (b) Employment 
approach — this would imply making an estimate 
of mandays of jobs (both self-employment and wage 
employment) to be created and average wage which 
should be high enough to raise the poor above the 
poverty line. This would further require an estimate 
of non-wage component of the outlay. 

The resources set apart in the name of the 
development of the poor should be concentrated 
initially in poverty concentration areas and not 
spread thinly over wider areas as has been the case 
so far. Priority should be given to the poorest of 
the poor areas and the poorest of the poor persons 
in those areas. 

4. Since the bulk of the poor are in rural areas 
and since urban poverty is often considered an 
overflow of rural poverty, it is but natural that 
higher priority is given for designing appropriate 
strategy for alleviation of rural poverty. Agriculture 
is the most important activity in rural areas with 
substantial scope for further absorption of labour. 
Improvement of agriculture, in turn, would need 
emphasis on development and utilisation ofin- 
‘frastructural facilities specially irrigation, preference 
being given to the requirements of small and 
marginal farmers by appropriate technological and 
organisational devices. 

However, in countries like India with heavy 
pressure of population on land, agriculture cannot 
‘absorb all the surplus manpower, existing as well as 
future. Hence theré is a need for a deliberate 
policy of bringing about occupational diversifica- 
tion. This is also required for taking advantage of 
expansion of agricultural income through the 
multiplier process and reducing the increasing 
dominance of urban products in rural areas. In 
part, diversification will be promoted by agricul- 
tural development as the experience of different 
countries including our own indicates. However, it 
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can be accelerated if the state takes up appropriate 
measures for promoting secondary and tertiary 
sectors in rural areas, Since secondary and tertiary 
sectors have a natural tendency to be concentrated 
in urban areas, it will be desirable that the develop- 
ment of small towns should form an integral part 
of the strategy for rural development. 

The development of secondary and tertiary sectors 
should be so designed as to enable the weaker 
sections to derive maximum benefits from them. 
This: may require giving preferential treatment to 
them and reserving spheres of production and dis- 
tribution in their favour. Adequate; incentives 
should be provided for diversification of economic 
activities in backward areas. For example, a 
policy of graded incentive may~ be adopted. Area 
specific targets for small-scale and village industries 
should be fixed for encouraging their dispersal. The 
development of activities other than agriculture 
would require training for skill formation and 
improvement on a large scale. For this, TRYSEM 
type training modified to allow trainess to take up 
wage employment also should be expanded. 

Research effort should be concentrated to raise 


_the productivity of technology needed by mass of 


workers in both agricultural. and non-agricultural 
sectors. 
' 5. The existing programmes forthe poor may 
continue with greater resources and should be 
fully integrated with area development plans. They 
can produce the desired impact if some additional 
measures are also taken. For example, the Mini- 
mum Needs Programme should concentrate on basic 
necessities like food, fuel, clothing and medical aid 
in place of the existing items which are not that 
basic. For this purpose, the Public Distribution 
System of essential commodities should be made 
much more effective in rural areas by ensuring 
regular supplies of essential items at reasonable 
prices. As regards IRDP and NREP, rather than 
imposing uniform and rigid national norms, a 
flexible approach should be adopted as regards self- 
employment and wage-employment on the one hand 
and allocation of resources among primary, 
secondary and tertiary sectors on the other. , 
In certain areas, specially the very backward, 


,remote and poor areas, the rural poor may not be 
‘capable of or interested in self-employment at the 


outset. It is better that in such areas more em- 
phasis is given to public works programme guaran- 
tecing minimum wages fixed at reasonably high 
rates on suitable programmes of development. These 
can be supplemented by programmes for the deve- 
lopment of secondary and tertiary sectors. Further, 
individual beneficiary schemes impose undue strain 
on our administrative and banking system, besides 
reducing the economic viability of projects. Hence, 
Government support to the programme of self- 
employment would produce better results if self- 
employed are encouraged to form groups or asso- 
ciations. These groups should be formed around 
productive activities such as a- tubewell, a biogas 
plant, a windmill, a mini or micro hydel unit, a 
bullock cart or a powerloom. Small cooperatives 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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WELVE years ago, former President Nixon arrived 

in Beijing, stepped down from Air Force One and 
shook hands with former Premier Zhou Enlai. 
Premier Zhou would later tell him, “Your hand- 
shake came over the vastest ocean in the world — 
25 years of no communication.” a F 

With one handshake, America and China each 
turned a new page in their histories. I believe 
history beckons again. We have begun to write a 
new chapter for peace and progress 1n our histories, 
with America and China going forward hand-in- 
hand. Xieshou Bingyjin. as 

We must always be realistic about our relation- 
ship, frankly acknowledging the fundamental 
differences in ideology and institutions between our 
two societies. Yes, let us acknowledge those 
differences. Let us never minimize them, but let us 
not be dominated by them. I have not come to 
China to hold forth on what divides us, but to build 
on what binds us. Ihave notcome to dwell on a 
closed door past, but to urge that Americans and 
Chinese look to the future, because, together, we 
can and will make tomorrow a better day. 

When Premier Zhao was in the United States 
he told us, “China has opened its door and will 
never close it again.” Well, permit me to assure 
you today, America’s door is open to you. And 
when you walk through, we will welcome you as 
our neighbours and our friends. We may live at 
nearly opposite ends of the world, we may be 
distinctly different in language, customs, | and poli- 
tical beliefs, but on many vital questions of our 
time there is little distance between the American 
and Chinese people. Ea 

Indeed, I believe if we were to ask citizens all 
over this world what they desire most for their 
children, and for their children’s children, their 
answer — in English, Chinese or any language — 
would likely be the same: we want peace. We want 
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President Reagan’s visit to China in the last week of April has been noted all over the world 
as a major event in global politics today, certainly one of the major items in his electioneering 
for a second-term Presidency. While many assessments and impressions about the Reagan visit 
by friends and critics of Washington have already been covered by the media, it is useful to get an 
idea of how President Reagan himself looked at his China trip and his attitude towards the 
Chinese people. Perhaps the most authentic account on this score was provided by the text of his 
speech delivered at Beijing on April 27 before, what USIA release says, “a select 
f 500 to 600 Chinese businessmen and scholars, many of them involved with China’s 


h reveals Reagan’s home-spun naivete interlaced with condescension that comes from 
an exaggerated sense of superiority based on military might and economic affluence, without the 
least understanding of the sensitivity of a nation proud of its freedom and confident of its destiny. 
This important address is reproduced here from USIA text so that Mainstream readers may get a 
fairly’ good idea of the US President's outlook about the world beyond his ken. 












—Editor 





a better life. Their dreams, so simply stated, 
represent mankind’s deepest aspirations for security 
and personal fulfilment. And helping them make 
their dreams come true is what our jobs are all 
about. 

We can work together as equals in a spirit of 
mutual respect and mutual benefit. I believe in 
Chinese you say Hu Jing Hu Hui. 

America and China are both great nations, and 
we have a special responsibility to preserve world 
peace. To help fulfil that responsibility, the United 
States is rebuilding its defences, which had been 
neglected for more than a decade. Our people 
realise this effort is crucial if we are to deter ageres- 
sion against America, our allies and other friends, 

But we threaten no nation. America’s troops are 
not massed on China’s borders, and we occupy no 
lands. The only foreign land we occupy, anywhere 
in the world, is beneath grave sites where Americans 
shed their blood for peace and freedom. Nor do 
we commit wanton acts, such as shooting 269 inno- 
cent people out of the sky for the so-called cause of 
sacred air-space. America and China both condemn 
military expansionism — the brutal occupation of 
Afghanistan, the crushing of Kampuchea — and we 
share a stake in preserving peace on the Korean 
peninsula. 

I think our two peoples agree there can be only 
one sane policy to preserve our precious civilisation 
in this modern nuclear age: a nuclear war cannot be 
won and must never be fought. That is why we 
have proposed to the Soviet Union meaningful 
negotiations that go beyond rhetoric to actual arms 
reductions, and why we must all work for the day 
when nuclear weapons will be banished from the 
face of the earth. 

America’s interest in China, our friendship for 
your people and our respect for China’s many con- 
tributions to the progress of civilisation date back 
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to the beginning of our history. You might be 
interested to know that personal dinner settings 
used by ‘our first three Presidents — George 
Washington, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson — 
were of Chinese origin, evidence of our founding 
fathers’ attraction for your country’s high artistic 
standards. 

Back in 1784 when the first American trading 
ship, The Empress of China, entered your waters, my 
country was unknown to you. We were a new 
republic, eager to win a place in international 
commerce. A slightly homesick American sailor 
recorded that first day in a letter home. 

“My dear father”, he wrote, “if ever you receive 
this letter, it will acquaint you, that after a passage 
of six months and seven days, we came to anchor 
at Wampoo — the Chinese had never heard of us, 
but we introduced ourselves as a new nation, gave 


them our history with a description of our country, 


the importance and necessity of a trade here to the 
advantage of both, which they appear perfectly to 
understand and wish”. 

Since those early days, our countries have both 
profited from the exchange of people, goods and 
ideas. Chinese settlers helped them our continent 
during the 19th century, Today, their families’ des- 
cendents join other Americans in cooperating with 
you to build a new prosperity in China. 

How did America which began as an impoverished 
country and a melting pot, attracting immigrants 
from every corner of the globe, pull together and 
become the leading economic nation in the world? 
How did we go, in so short a time, from living by 
candlelight to exploring the frontiers of the universe 
by satellites, from such former labouring with horse 
and hoe for an entire year just to feed four people, 
to running his farm with ihe most modern machi- 
nery and producing enough to feed 75 people, mak- 


ing America the breadbasket of the world? 

Well, we are people who have always believed the 
heritage of our past is the seed that brings forth the 
harvest of our future. And from our roots, we have 
drawn tremendous power from two great forces — 
faith and freedom. America was founded by people 
who sought freedom to worship God. And to trust 
in Him to guide them in their daily lives with wis- 
dom, strength, goodness and compassion. 

Our passion for freedom led to the American 
revolution, the first great uprising for human rights 
and independence against coijonial rule. 

We knew each of us could not enjoy liberty for 
ourselves unless we were willing to share it with 
everyone else. And we knew our freedom could not 
be truly safe, unless all of us were protected by a 
body of laws that treated us equals. George 
Washington told us we would be bound together in 
a sacred brotherhood of free men. Abraham Lincoln 
defined the heart of American Democracy when he 
said, “No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent...” 

These great principles have nourished the soul of 
America. And they have been enriched by values 
such as the dignity of work, the friendship of neigh- 
bours and the warmth of family. Like China, our 
people see the future in the eyes of our children. 
And like China, we revere our elders. To be as good 
as our fathers and mothers, we must be better. 

Trust the people — these three words are not only 
the heart and soul of American history, but the most 
powerful force for human progress in the world 
today. Those who ignore this vital truth will con- 
demn their countries to fall farther and farther 
behind in the world’s competition for economic 
leadership in the 1980s and beyond. 

Because, look around us: The societies that have 
made the most spectacular progress in the shortest 
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period of time are not the most rigidly organised, 
nor even the richest in natural resources. No, it is 
where people have been allowed to create, compete 
and build, where they have been permitted to think 
for themselves, make economic decisions and benefit 
from their own risks, that societies have become the 
most prosperous, progressive, dynamic and free. 
Nothing could be more basic to the spirit of pro- 
gress for a farmer, laborer or merchant than eco- 
nomic reward for legitimate risk and honest toil. 

A little over a century ago, Ulysses S. Grant, who 
was thena former President, visited your country 
and saw China’s great potential. “I see dawning”, 
Grant wrote. “The beginning of a change. When it 
does come, China will rapidly become a powerful 
and rich nation...the population is industrious, 
frugal, intelligent and quick to learn.” Today 
‘China’s economic crackles with the dynamics of 
change: expansion of individual incentives for far- 
mers in your new responsibility system, new bonuses 
for workers and more disciplined management in 
terms of profits and losses; improved methods of 
market distribution: opening your economy to the 
world through China’s membership in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World Bank and 
through your invitation to trade and invest, especi- 
ally in your four special economic zones; and your 
commitment to attract capital and scientific know- 
ledge to create a high technology base for the 
future. All this reflects China’s new role in the 
international economic community and your deter- 
mination to modernise your economy and raise the 
standard of living of your people. 

Unlike some Governments, which fear change and 
fear the future, China is beginning to reach out 
toward new horizons, and we salute your courage. 

Progress, Premier Zhao has told us, “‘lies in our 
efforts to emancipate our thinking in a bold way — 
carry out reform with determination, to make new 
inventions with courage and to break with the 
economic and (other) conventions of all descrip- 
tions which fetter the development of the productive 
force.” We Americans have always considered our- 
selves ploneers, so we appreciate such vitality and 
optimism. Today, I bring you a message from my 
countrymen: as China moves forward on this new 
path, America welcomes the opportunity to walk by 
your side. 

Incidentally, I know Premier Zhao has demons- 
trated mastery of his subject. When he was directing 
agricultural policies in Sichuan, the peasants went 
from food shortages and forced imports to bumper 
harvests and rising exports. In fact, I’m told that, 
because of the work he did, it is said in Sichuan 
province, “if you want rice, go see Zhao”. 

China’s growth is in China’s hands. You will 
choose your own path to development. But we are 
not surprised to see the fresh breezes of incentives 
and innovation sweeping positive changes across 
China. And behind the statistics of economic 
growth are reports of personal success stories point- 
ing to a new spirit of progress. Chairman Deng has 
a saying: “Seek truth from facts.” 

Well, today in China, the reality of more small 
enterprises doing a thriving business, more families 
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profiting from their own hard work and the bigger 
harvests they produce and more investment in 
science and technology, point to more opportunity 
for all. President John Kennedy often used a meta- 
phor to describe such progress: “‘a rising tide lifts all 
boats”. 

In the United States, as I mentioned earlier, we 
have always believed deeply that incentives are key 
and that free people build free markets that ignite 
dynamic development for everyone. For a time, 
America’s Government had drifted away from key 
principle, and our economic growth suffered. 

When we took office in January 1981, we said to 
the people: Let us make a new beginning. From 
now on, if you work harder and earn more than 
before, your reward will be greater than it was. We 
are putting America’s future in your hands. You 
can spark the spirit of enterprise. You can get 
America moving again. And they have. In three 
short years, the American people have revived a 
dynamic growth economy bolstered by incentives of 
lower tax rates. Stable prices, reduced interest rates, 
a rebirth of productivity and restored confidence in 
our currency. 

Hope is high. Confidence is strong. America’s 
future looks bright again. With a strong techno- 
logical base pioneering sunrise industries and 
modernising older ones, the United States is begin- 
ning and economic renaissance and helping pull 
other nation toward worldwide recovery. 

I see America and our Pacific neighbours going 
forward in a might enterprise to build strong econo- 
mies and a safer world. The United States and 
China have an historic opportunity: we can expand 
our economic and scientific cooperation, strengthen 
the ties between our peoples and take an important 
step toward peace anda better life. And there is 
much we can share. We think progress in four areas 
is particularly promising: trade, technology, invest- 
ment and exchanges of scientific and managerial 
expertise. l 

Ina few short years, two-way trade has risen 
sharply. The United States is now China’s third 
largest trading partner. Our bilateral trade shows 
great promise for the future, particularly in areas 
such as machinery, technology, oil equipment, 
petroleum and agricultural and manufacturing 
products. 5 

Last June, I instructed our Government to 
liberalise controls over the export to China of high 
technology products, such as computers and labora- 
tory instruments. Our policics on technology tranfer 
will continue to evolve along with our overall rela- 
tionship and the development of broader cooperation 
between us. May I emphasise to the members of 
the scientific community here today: the relaxing of 
export controls reflects my determination that China 
be treated as a friendly, non-aligned nation and that 
the United States be fully prepared to cooperate in 
your modernisation. 

During Premier Zhao’s visit to our country, we 
took another step forward, signing the United 
States, China industrial and technological coopera- 
tion accord. Our joint commission on commerce 
and trade will discuss implementation of the accord 
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during their next meeting in Washington in May. 
We will focus our efforts on the sectors to which 
China has attached greatest priority. Our trade and 
development programme will facilitate our progress. 

Expanding cooperative ventures is another area 
of promising growth. American firms have invested 
almost 700 million dollars in joint ventures and 
offshore oil exploration in China, making the 
United States your largest foreign investor. We 
welcome your determination to improve conditions 
for foreign business in China. Streamlining bureau- 
cratic procedures, establishing a more predictable 
system for investment through domestic legislation 
and international agreements, reforming prices to 
make them internationally competitive providing 
foreign business people with the offices, housing 
and schools tbey and their families need to work 
effectively, will stimulate more American investment. 

For your part, some 50 Chinese firms have 
established offices or branches in the United States, 
and China has inyested in several joint ventures in 
our country. 

We intend to strengthen these trends. When 
Treasury Secretary Regan was here last month for 
the meeting of the Joint Economic Committee, he 
concluded a bilateral tax agreement. Monday, our 
two countries will sign this agreement, which I am 
pleased to report will increase incentives for even 


- closer cooperation between American and Chinese 


firms. And we are continuing to work toward con- 
clusion of bilateral agreements on greater invest- 
ment protection and other areas of cooperation. 

Iam particularly proud that the United States 
and China have reached agreement on cooperation 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. As many of 
you know, the negotiations between our two 
countries go back almost to the beginning of my 
administration. We have held a total of six sessions 
in Washington and Beijing. We made great pro- 
gress during Premier Zhao’s visit, and our nego- 
tiations have just now concluded successfully. The 
result — an agreement for cooperation in peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

I understand that several of the people here made 
major contributions to this effort, which meets the 
requirements of both sides. Once approval is 
complete, it will open broad opportunities for joint 
work in development of the energy base which 
China needs for modernization. Scientists, 
engineers, business leaders and officials of both 
countries interested in peaceful nuclear energy will 
welcome this agreement. 

China has one of the world’s most ambitious 
programme for expansion of electric-power gene- 


` ration, and I believe that America’s energy tech- 


nology — not just in nuclear energy but across the 
board — is second to none and perhaps most 
suitable for China’s varied needs. 

Our agreement is founded on important non- 
prolifertion standards. We have noted recent 
statements of China’s non-proliferation policies, 
particularly those by Premier Zhao in Washington 
and Beijing over the past several months. Premier 
Zhao and I have discussed these matters directly. 


I can tell you that our countries share the same _ 
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basic principles of preserving world peace and 
preventing the destabilising spread of nuclear 
explosives. Neither of us will encourage prolifera- 
tion nor assist any other country to acquire or 
develop any nuclear explosive device. Our co- 
Operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
will be based on shared principles of non-proli- 
feration. 

There is also great potential in our joint efforts 
to increase managerial and scientific expertise. I 
know that many of you have heard through the 
Chinese press about the good work of the nine- 
month programme of management training for 
industry, science and technology. More than 750 
graduates have received training in modern methods 
of industrial management. And I’m told some of 
you are graduates of that programme. 

Well, Iam delighted to announce that we have 
agreed to establish a special new programme there 
offering a full three year Master’s degree in business 
administration. The degree will be awarded by the 
State University of New York. We are happy to 
share with you the knowledge that is America’s key 
techonlogy-management and science skills to develop 
a nation. 

Under our Joint Commission on Science and 
Technology, we have a very productive agreement 
with exchange programmes in 21 specific areas. We 
are sharing the benefits of research in medicine, 
energy and other technical fields. Our scientists are 
learning a great deal from each otherin public 
health, agricultural sciences and many other areas. 

Men and women of vision already see that work- 
ing in the zero gravity environment of space offers 
dazzling opportunities to improve life on earth. 
Experiments done on our space shuttle have shown 
that life-saving medicines can be manufactured in 
space with four times the purity of the same 
medicines on earth. And they can be made over 
400 times more rapidly, so one month’s production 
of medicines in space yields as much as production 
on the ground. 

We also look forward to being able to manufac- 
turing them in zero gravity, we can make new 
strides towards producing larger, faster computers, 
the so-called supercomputers, and ultimately, reduce 
the cost of computer manufacturing. 

In the humanities and social sciences, hundreds 
of American and Chinese scholars have visited each 
others’ countries to teach and study subjects ranging 
from Law ond Economics to Poetry and History. 
For our part, we welcome this new Pacifie tide. Let 
it roll peacefully on, carrying a two-way flow of 
people and ideas that can break down barriers of 
suspicion and mistrust, and build up bonds of 
cooperation and shared optimism. 

The future is ours to build. Surmounting the 
risks and the fears of some may be difficult, but I’m 
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convinced the challenge is worth it. The greatest- 


victories come when people dare to be great, when 
they summon their spirits to brave the unknown 
and go forward together to reach a greater good, 
So, often, we see individual actions of courage 
and love in everyday life that give us faith to believe 
in ourselves and hope for a better future. In 198], 
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a bright young American student, John Zeidman, 
came here to study China and seek new friends. He 


wasa boy of great heart enthusiasm, and riding and 


his bicycle on Beijing’s streets, conversing and 
camping with artists and students, he fell in love. 
with your country. Tragically. he was struck ill on 
his 20th birthday and later died. But his tragedy 
brought forth new life. 

John’s family and friends have established a 


Chinese studies programme at the Sidwell Friends . 


School, in, Washington. Hundreds have contri- 
buted, and the programme now attracts young 


‘people from public and private ‘schools and serves 
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Tasks for Professionals 


The First National Convention on Professions for the 


People held in New Delhi on April 21-22, 1984, adopted 
a Declaration on the special responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of the professionals towards the deprived and under- 
‘privileged sections of > society. The Convention has 
“proposed to have a voluntary, non-political forum? — 
‘nucleus of a movement. to be called Professions of the 
People.” Following is the text of the Declaration: 


; Preamble 


WHEREAS this first National Conyention meeting in New 


Delhi on' April 21-22, 1984, expresses its profound concern 
for and commitment to-the vast masses of the people whose 
pathological problems, disabilities and injustices do not 
receive the consideration they deserve: i ; 
The urgent need on the national agenda of the intellectual 
community today is two-fold: ‘ 
(1) to arrest the escalating anti-constitutional values; — - 
(2) to radicalize the ethics, methodologies and delivery 
systems to the deprived millions of weaker sections of 
humanity. ; 
A humanist perspective must, according to the Convention, 


transform the philosophy and practices of the professions so ' 


as to integrate them with the people of India. . 


Whereas the Convention takes note of the, democratic 
socialist culture implicit in our Constitution and the conse- 


quential changes in the professional structures and processes 


where the humble human ‘members matter as a high priority. 
And whereas a whole dynamic movement involving all the 
professional personnel must conscientize and sensitize the 
experts as a condition precedent to. the exclusivism, prestige 
and power now enjoyed by the highly qualified intellectual 
elite getting rapidly alienated from the community at large — 
Now therefore this Convention takes note of the desi- 
deratum that programmes’and policies must accept priorities 
with the poor and lowly as the first charge on people-oriented 


professionalism and makes a modest beginning with this | 


Declaration of the Professions FOR the People. 


Declaration : 
BE first National Convention of doctors, lawyers, teachers 
and journalists held at New Delhi on April 21-22, 1984, 
-expresses its deep concern at the declining professional stan- 


dards and the increasing indifference towards social responsi- 
bilities on the part.of the professionals. Appreciating the 


"| conditions obtaining in developing countries like India, the 


Convention felt that the professional people have to under- 
take special responsibilities and obligations to make compe- 


+ 


tent services easily available particularly to the deprived and’ 


under-privileged sections of society. This is at once a 
challenge and an opportunity for every member of the liberal 
professions and mote particularly to the health, journalistic, 
legal, teaching professions. on 

Three major concerns are agitating all right-thinking people 


as a model for other schools all across America. 
Earlier this year, Premier Zhao visited the school. 
This summer, the entire class will come to China as 
his guests to meet their student contemporaries. 
From: the great grief of one boy’s death came a 
seed. And from that seed has growna tree of 
understanding—a tree that now blossoms with the 
beauty of friendship and cooperation. If our people 
could go forward in this same spirit, planting not 


‘one tree, but millions, and then tending each so it 


may- grow sturdy and tall—then the dream ofa 
single youth might grow into the golden dreams of 
all mankind. 0 





‘tn the professions and outside. Firstly, the obligation to strive 


for excellence and to provide reasonably competent services 
to the needy. Secondly, to ensure that the code of ethics and 


‘professional conduct is strictly enforced at least to sucha 


degree that the confidence of the public in professional services 
is maintained at a reasonable level. Thirdly, to develop 
structures and strategies in order to make accessible profes- 
sional services even to the ordinary man who may on account 
of social and economic disabilities not be in a position to pay 
for it. Recognising the importance and urgency of these consi- 
derations, the professionals assembled at the Convention 
wanted all official and voluntary professional bodies to syste- 
matically re-examine the policies and practices governing 
training admission, ethics and discipline, quality and distribu- 
tion of services to the society as well as status and welfare of 
professionals themselves. 

The Convention was of the view that the remedies to the 
problems identified in various professions lie primarily with 
the professions themselves though, of course, social support 
would always be necessary. Some of the problems and 
approaches to their solution are common: to all the professions 
and, in this regard, the Convention felt the necessity for a 
continuing dialogue between the professions. Having experi- 
enced the utility of the two-day inter-professional meet in this 
regard, the New Delhi Convention proposed to have a 
voluntary, non-political forum and decided to convert itsel 
into a nucleus of a movement to be called “Professions for 
the People”. For organisational purposes it will have a 
Constitution and a working committee which will spread the 
message to the professionals in all parts of this vast country 
and mobilise them in the pursuit of ‘higher standards and 
better services through voluntary effort. 

The Convention took note of the spontaneous response it 
received from statutory bodies like the Medical Council oj 
India and the Bar Council of India and desired to work in 
close collaboration with them and such other professiona! 
organisations. The Convention was of the view that it must 
scrupulously avoid partisan politics. The Convention felt that 
eventually the organisation to be developed could assume a 
supporting role and act as a watchdog for the enforcement ol 
standards, ethics and discipline by the respective statutory 
bodies. It would, of course, have an educational role both for 
the members of the profession as well as for the lay public 
concerned with the professions. The body would also 
examine the inherited code of ethics in the context of changed 
values and modern needs of the people and would seek changes 
through appropriate forums. 

The Convention wanted the senior members of each pro- 
fession to devote part of their time, talents and resources fo 
inculcating professional values in their juniors and to provide 
suitable opportunities for achieving status and proficiency in 
their respective professions. 

**Professions for the People” would constantly inform the 
public the limits and limitations under which professiona 
services were being provided for and would seek their co. 
operation and support for better delivery of services, The 
body would assume a supportive role to make profession: 
socially relevant and responsible through democratic anc 
persuasive measures befitting the status and dignity of the pro. 
fessions. ‘Being a voluntary body of conscientious and public. 
spirited people each professional associated with the body 
would scrupulously follow the high traditions and commit. 
ments of the liberal professions and would attempt to set ar 
example by his own professional life. This, the Conventio; 
felt, shall be the moral, spiritual and professional strength o 
the movement for corrective action and social acceptability, T 
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ts ever vigilant to protect the 
Ene working Class , 
On historic May Day, the Left Front Government ` = 


renews its pledge to stand by the working class 


` Ever since the inception of the Left Front Government in 1977, it has upheld’ the cause 
of the toiling masses. The Government sought to promote and ensure trade union-rights and ; 
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legitimate forms of unhindered trade union movements. Police.intervention in such .-- >u. 


matters were stopped and the workers gained self-confidence and self-respect. 
The Left Front Government re-instated almost all those 
workers who-were rendered jobless as a result of anti-labour 


and collective bargaining encouraged to maintain 

harmonious industrial relations. Industrial disputes 

witnessed a sharp decline. Amendment of important 

labour laws have provided better relief, protection and 

other social security measures for workers. Steps have 
- been taken to effectively implement Minimum 

Wages especially in the case of rural labourer®  / 


Despite constraints the‘Leit Front Government  ! 
is-carrying on its incessant struggle to protect 
the rights of the working class. And in so doing l E: 
it has created a new and improved industrial 
climate in the state, a climate that will 
inspire our working people for a better - 
more prosperous tomorrow. 


t ` > - 


policy followed between 1972 and 1977. Workers and “Bh ae ae aaa 
labourers In Tea, Jute and Engineering industries won l; it À UD OT ee 
rightful demands -to a degree matchless in the state. | ela gaia Ber 

Broadbased tripartite and bipartite bodies: were revived Space Gey 
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Why China. went to war in Vietnam 


T. KARKI HUSSAIN 


l Wits renewed hostilities along Sino-Vietnamese 


and Thai-Kampuchean borders, immediate 
focus’ is once again on the prevailing equations bet- 
ween China and Vietnam. To the extent that 
rivalries between these two Communist neighbours 


. have been primarily responsible for the continuing 
‘conflict and tension in the rest of the Southeast 

. Asian region, it would be worthwhile to recapitulate 
the origins of Sino-Vietnamese confrontation. . 


-To recall, in March 1979 China’s withdrawal 
from Vietnamese territory war implemented osten- 
sibly to bring to an end a war that had lasted for 
over two weeks. During that brief period, the 
Chinese themselves had put forward explanations 
which. seemed to be at variance and had created 
confusion about their objectives — military, politi- 
cal and others. nae 

Broadly speaking, the reasons given by the 


-Chinese for'.their action included (a) the border 


issue; (b) retaliation for Vietnam’s military measures 
in Kampuchea; (c) Vietnam’s regional aspirations 
and (d) Soviet Union’s growing presence in South- 
east Asia, the latter three being complementary to 
one anothet and forming a distinct category from 
the border question. In fact, the imperatives of 
Chinese behaviour contained all the ingredients of a 


three-tiered conflict with local, regional and global 


dimensions. 

At the local level, China advanced as a casus belli 
repeated border violation by Vietnam. A People’s 
Daily editorial of February 18, 1979 described 
Chinese invasion as ‘‘counter-attack in self-defence” 
to check “Vietnam’s unbridled incursion’ on 


. Chinese territory. Before analysing the veracity of- 
- Chinese self-justification it would be pertinent to 


present an over-view of Sino-Vietnamese bilateral 
relations at the time of the outbreak of war. 

As matters stood, the nature of the erstwhile 
friendly interaction between China and Vietnam had 


undergone a great change in the early seventies and 


the two found themselves embroiled in serious 
dispute over a number of basic issues. In the after- 
math of the emergence ofa united Vietnam, Sino- 
Vietnamese differences had escalated over the 
alleged maltreatment of the Hoa Chinese by the 
Vietnamese Government resulting in their mass 
exodus to China and other lands. 

-Divergent claims of the two on the offshore 
islands in the South China Sea had added to the 
mutual distrust simmering since 1974 when China 
occupied the disputed archipelago of the Paracels 
islands. China’s uncompromising attitude was 
obviously underlined when at the third UN Confe- 
rence on the Laws of the Sea, held in Caracas, in 
June 1974, its delegate had declared that the 
Paracels along with the Spratly islands belonged to 
China and -his Government would not tolerate 
any infringement of its territorial integrity by 
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. the Saigon authorities. 


The impact of Sino-US detente and China’s 
reduced aid to Vietnam were additional factors in 
the erosion of Sino-Vietnamese alliance. Admittedly, 
the two had their own share of ideological differ- 
ences both in the life-time of the two legendary 
revolutionaries, Ho Chi Minh and Maoze-dong and 
later on issues such as the vanguard role of the 
peasantry or the political line of the Cultural 
Revolution, to mention just two. However, different 
perception of national interests cumulatively aggra- 
vated the underlying tension, the climax of which 
was reached when China made a large-scale invasion 
of Vietnam. 

The revert to the border issue, it may be pertinent 
at this stage to examine whether the border tensions 
compelled the Chinese to act decisively the way they 
did vis-a-vis India in 1962. Indeed, there existed a 
parallel with regard to the preliminaries of the 


actual incursion in the form of several thousand 
. Chinese troops crossing into the other side of the 


territory. However, the analogy stopped there due 
mainly to the absence of a boundary dispute unlike 
in the case of India. For, the entire boundary bet- 
ween the two countries stretching over 1,300 kilo- 
metres-had been well-defined and demarcated on 
ground, Moreover, as far as the landmass was con- 
cerned, both sides had recognised the delimitation 
and no major territorial dispute existed. One was 
inclined to conclude therefore that the border issue 
was not genuine and the heart of the matter lay 
elsewhere. 

The Chinese leaders themselves while paying lip- 
service to the conventional explanation had treated 
it in a cavalier manner. For example, on February 
27, 1979, the then Vice-Premier Deng Xiao-Ping 
told American reporters that China could not tole- 
rate Vietnam’s swashbuckling in Laos, Kampuchea 
and on China’s borders. According to Deng, the 
war had exploded the myth of Vietnam’s military 
superiority. On March 6, 1979, an editorial of the 
People’s Daily confirming China’s intentions to 
withdraw troops similarly referred to the myth of 
military superiority of ‘this single Asian Cuba’ 
being shattered by Chinese troops. 

Vietnamese military intervention became the 
catalyst of change in Kampuchea’s domestic power 
composition and affilitation. This development in- 
evitably upset its chief protagonist China, whose 
displeasure was greatly aroused over the forcible 
rupture of its close ties with that country’s regime, 
which it had nurtured with special care over the 
years following the victory of the revolutionary 
forces in the entire Indo-Chinese peninsula. In this 
context, it is pertinent to remember that the war- 
time alliance between the Vietnamese and the 
Khmer Roughe forces had given way to a rapid 
erosion of goodwill between Hanoi and the Pol Pot 
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Government, leading eventually to a breakdown in 
their diplomatic relations in early 1978. During the 
same period, China’s relations with Vietnam also 
registered fresh signs of deterioration. Evidently, 
_ there existed a causal effect to the extent that 
China’s shift from initial neutrality to outright 
support of the Kampuchean side in the Vietnamese- 
ee dispute put an additional strain on 
the already shaky China-Vietnam ties. 


Much was said about China’s loss of face over 


the Vietnamese engineered ouster of the Pol Pot 
Government. However, the prestige theory by itself 
did not offer a sufficiently credible rationale for 
‘China’s massive retaliation on the Sino-Vietnamese 
‘border, unless it was emphasised that Peking inter- 
preted the Vietnamese fait accomplias an ominous 
development directly affecting its concept of the 
strategic balance in the region. l 

`- It may be recalled that all along China had 
attached considerable importance to Kampuchea’s 


role as a bulwark against potential Vietnamese’ 


expansionism. To that extent, the Pol Pot regime’s 
paranoia towards Vietnam had apparently found its 
ready endorsement among Chinese leaders, who, in 
the wake of their strained relations with Vietnam, 
_had begun to project their own view that Vietnam 
aspired to establish an Indo-China federation under 
its domination. By implication, Peking, on its part, 
_aimed at exploiting Kampuchea’s traditional reserv- 
ations about its stronger neighbour, further rein- 
forced by its zenophobic rulers. It implied that, 
` given its own rift with Vietnam, Peking would be 
strongly opposed to any move that would disturb 
` the existing structure of relationship. China’s stakes 
in Kampuchea, however, were not simply confined 
to keeping the Vietnamese influence at bay, but 
what was even more important from its standpoint 
was to’see that the Soviets were not allowed to 
make any gains, — gains which could only be at 
Chinese’ cost. Within the sub-region, therefore, 
Kampuchea held the key to Peking’s dual confront- 
ation against what it dubbed as Soviet hegemonism 
and Vietnam’s regional hegemonism allegedly under 
Soviet inspiration and backing. a 

The above view fitted in with China’s global per- 
spective and the Kampuchean question became an 
essential element ‘of its geopolitical needs in the 
region, in which its principal adversary apparently 
stood poised to expand its influence through Viet- 
nam. It was not a mere coincidence’ that this trend 
of thinking was first aired by Peking leaders during 
‘a China visit of Brzezinski, the then head of US 
National Security Council under the Carter Presi- 
dency, whose-views on Soviet global ambitions were 
reputedly in line with those of China. During the 


exchange of views, which took place in May 1978, ` 


the Chinese hosts continued to stress the role Viet- 
nam could play to suit the Soviet interests. 

_ In retrospect one can assert: that China’s basic 
perception, its political action and, finally, its mili- 


tary initiative largely flowed from its growing: 


opposition to Vietnam’s revitalised nationalism as 
much as its international outlook, specifically its 
"` pro-Soviet orientation. Unquestionably, the Chinese 
found Vietnam’s role incompatible with their own 
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interests in more than narrow regional terms. 

It needs to be remembered that the high noon of 
Sino-Vietnamese theoretical differences was already 
reached by the end of 1977, although on the surface, 
the two socialist countries still maintained a cordial 
front. In’ November 1977, when the post-Mao 
leadership in Peking was floating the Maoist inter- 
pretation of the class nature of international forces 
— the so-called theory of the three worlds — a visit 
of the General Secretary of the Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party, Le Duan, to China had actually 
highlighted their different perceptions. While 
Hua guo-feng spoke of a united front-against super- 
power hegemonism, Le Duan stressed Vietnamese 
determination not to allow any outside encroach- 
ment from imperialist and reactionary forces what- 
soever, Subsequently, in the light of fresh develop- 
ments which simultaneously aggravated Sino-Viet- 
namese relations while reinforcing Vietnamese links 
with Soviet Union through the former’s membership 
of COMECON and a Treaty of Friendship, the 
Chinese had come'to interpret Vietnamese responses 
as aiming attotal elimination of Chinese influence 
from the region. D ) 





WORLD POPULATION DATA 


The 1983 edition of the World Population. Data 
Sheet includes all member countries of the United 
Nations plus all geopolitical entities with a popula- 
tion larger than 1,50,000.. 

The Data Sheet shows the world’s total popula- 
tion will probably reach five billion within the next 
five years, an increase of 333 million over the 4.67 
billion as of mid-1983. . 

_ The contrast between the more developed (MDCs) ` 
and less-developed regions (LDCs) are demonstrat- 
ed by the following trends: 

The birth rate in the less developed countries is 
twice that of the more ‘developed countries — 33 
compared to 15 per 1,000 population. Because of 
this and the much larger LDC share of world popu- 
lation, there are almost seven times more births ‘per 
year in the LDCs than in the MD€s as a whole. 

While in MDCs women can be expected to have 
fewer than two children during their reproductive 
lifetimes — less than the replacement level of 2.1 
children per family — women in LDCs can still be 
expected to average between four and five children. 
If growth continues, at present rate, LDCs would 
double their population in the next 32 years, 

_Crude death rates for the two ‘“‘worlds’’’ are 
similar: 10 deaths per 1,000 population in MDCs 
and 12 per 1,000 in LDCs but these crude rates 
mask striking differences in mortality. For example, 
infant mortality is many times higher in LDCs — 
93 deaths per 1,000 births compared to 19 per 1,000 
in MDCs — and people in MDCs can expect to live 
15 years longer (to age 73) than people in LDCs. 

Whereas in MDCs, calorie supply considered 
realistically available averages 134 per cent of a 
person’s minimum requirements for moderate acti- 
vity, in LDCs that supply is 101 per cent — barely 
adequate. , 

—From Development Forum, March 1984 





Nakasone Visit: Danger Signals 


RANJAN GUPTA 


orn all their traditional 

courtesy, the Japanese made 
no bones about their objectives 
in India. Prime Minister Naka- 
sone upset the traditional polite- 
ness of addresses to joint Houses 
of the Indian Parliament by 
declaring with the vulgarity of 
a travelling salesman that he 
would be sending a delegation 
of private businessmen to see if 
Japan could invest profitably — 
or as he put it, to build upon 
the momentum of industrial 
cooperation. 

On at least two. occasions he 
hailed the Government’s “‘eco- 
nomic liberalisation measures”, 
first in his address to MPs and 
then at his conference with the 
press. 

Just what does this Japanese 
private sector cooperation — 
presumably Indian firms — mean 
in the long run? It does not 
appear likely that the Japanese 
will be satisfied with select 
cooperation in specialised sectors 
with the Government. That 
` could at best be the first step 
which in time will lead to greater 
collaboration with Indian 
business, the influx of Japanese 
consumer goods and with it a 
consumer way of life. 

Japan’s business interest in 
India makes one ponder just 
where this capitalistic develop- 
ment is ultimately going to lead 
the country. Are consumer goods 
going to modernize India? Is it 
going to better the lot of the 
common man? Who is going to 
reap this much-hailed climate 
of industrial liberalisation, or, 
more precisely, who is to reap 
the benefits of this new policy? 

A dangerous import-export 
culture is'taking root not only 
in the cities but smaller urban 
centres. A culture which has 
promoted pockets of prosperity 
without corresponding education 
or social obligations. Are we to 
believe that these exporters, 
joint-venture-wallas, the future 
owners of Toyotas, Sonys, 
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Nikons and Yashikas, are going 
to be the builders of a new India? 
Can capitalist development really 
change the face of the country? 

While consumer lifestyles have 
modernised some smaller, less 
complicated nations than India, 
an influx of foreign private sector 
capital will only add to inequa- 
lity, building up as it will those 
who have already cornered the 
Indian market — the Modys, 
Birlas, Tatas on one hand and 
medium sized businessmen on the 
other. This development will not 
even touch the common man ex- 
cept perhaps to make things more 
expensive; it will widen the gap 
between the Have and the Have- 
not; and consumer symbols like 
imported cars will become the 
hallmarks of oppressive tyranny 
in our day-to-day life, the cruel 
barometer which distinguishes 
the overfed from the hungry. 

The Japanese interest in India 
is dangerous for what it implies, 
because no price is too high to 
pay to prevent the country from 
becoming a victim of Indian and 
foreign business. Already the 
clout of Indian business in the 
corridors of power is frightening, 
what it will become when they 
have foreign resources to back 
them is anybody’s guess. Certain- 
ly India’s path to modernisation 
does not lie through the palms of 
a businessman. 


T»: other major point touched 
upon by the Japanese Prime 
Minister is using India to develop 
relations with what he called the 
“neutral nonaligned” nations, 

It does seem strange that 
India’s chairmanship of the Non- 
aligned community is increasing» 
ly being interpreted by the First 
World as a Rightwing turn by 
the Nonaligned Club, a Right-of- 
Centre position to correct Cuba’s 
Left-of-Centre policy. Even worse 
is that countries like Japan 
should see India almost as an 


agent through whom they could 
develop economic ties with the 
Nonaligned nations. 


There is of course nothing 
wrong in Japan wanting to 
broaden its diplomatic base and 
build bridges with nations other 
than those under the American 
umbrella like the ASEAN States. 
But does this mean that Japan 
will change its political outlook 
or the Nonaligned nations will 
have to change their outlook? 


The Nonaligned community 
has always been broadly socialist 
in Orientation, except for some 
exceptions like Singapore and 
Pakistan. While one can under- 
stand say Argentina wanting to 
join the fold of the Third World 
after its myth of European orgins 
was rudely shattered by That- 
cher’s colonial Malvinas War, 
the reasons for Japanese interests 
in the Nonaligned community 
are not quite clear. 


Japan, of course, is an Asian 
nation, with a confidence in its 
traditions which inspired people 
like Tagore. Yet what is the im- 
plication of a highly politicised 
community like the Nonaligned 
group, developing extensive trade 
links with a free-enterprise state 
like Japan — not only that but 
Japan with its extensive security 
links with the United States. 


Nakasone, one discerned was 
trying to divide the Nonaligned 
community — between what he 
called the ‘‘neutral nonaligned”’ 
and presumably the non-neutral 
nonaligned. If Cuba did err in 
trying to push the Nonaligned 
too close to the Soviet camp, 
must India now commit the same 
fault in pushing it too far right? 
It is of course paradoxical that a 
country like India and under 
Indira Gandhi should be seen as 
leading the Nonaligned on a 
Rightward turn. 


Certainly India should not 
follow Cuba’s footsteps, but must 
it follow that of the United 
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States? The Nonaligned Move- 
ment grew out of the struggle for 
liberty, it was always ideologi- 
cally liberal and socialistic, there 
is also more in common between 
the masses of the Communist 
countries and those of the Non- 





Nakasone Visit and After 
(Contd. from page 5) 


offing, and thermal/hydro power 
projects, all of which are the 
very projects where Japan is 
offering stiff competition to its 
Western rivals and stands very 
good prospects of winning. 


Beyond the enlarged yen 
credit, Tokyo retained its con- 
servative approach towards the 
Indian quest in relation to the 
Asian Development Bank and 
IDA. When a feeler was put to 
Nakasone in regard to Japan 
supporting India’s application 
for loan from ADB — it had not 
done so at the last Brussels meet 
— Nakasone made no commit- 
ment, but said that his Govern- 
ment would consider the matter. 
The same stand he took on 
India’s request for more World 
Bank/IDA loan. 


Japan was obviously pleased 
with the new areas in which 
Japanese enterprises had entered 
the Indian field, automobiles and 
the motorcycle industry being 
the big catch. But in both, the 
Japanese industrial barons had 
made sure that they did not pro- 
vide the sinews for building a 
future competitor — in auto- 
mobiles India was far behind and 
it was a five-year-old automobile 
technology that would be passed 
.on, while in the scooter/motor- 
cycle field, the Japanese were 
dealing with their Italian rivals, 
-Jn agreement and partnership 
with Indian industrialists. But 
-when it came to advanced and 
-sensitive fields of technology, the 
‘Japanese shied away from pro- 
-posals of collaboration with 
India. Indira Gandhi in her talk 
with Nakasone touched on this 
point, and was particularly keen 
on getting silicon chips techno- 
logy from Japan. However, 
Nakasone did not make any 
commitment. He took the posi- 
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aligned nations. India must be 
able to synthesise this essential 
ronaligned character of being 
liberal without being Marxist, 
and modern without being capi- 
talistic. Japan tied to the US 
appron-strings cannot be a bridge 


tion that Japanese businessmen 
would like to study the subject in 
depth. Which showed the reser- 
vations on the Japanese side 
when it came to critical fields 
of growth in technology and 
science. 


Another pointer in the same 
direction was the Japanese reser- 
vations on the Indian proposal 
to have an Indo-Japanese science- 
technology group whose forma- 
tion could be announced shortly. 
Nakasone’s halting suggestion 
was to hold a symposium where 
Japanese and Indian scientists 
can discuss the subject. ` 


The Japanese Prime Minister’s 
discussions with his Indian coun- 
terpart was of course fruitful in 
more ways than one, since the 
Japanese intent was to remove 
possible misconceptions that may 
impede Indo-Japanese economic 
ties, as much to Japan’s benefit 
as to India’s. Besides a mutual 
awareness of their respective ties 
with the Soviet Union and the 
United States, which gave indi- 
cation of the positions Tokyo as 
well as New Delhi could adopt 
under a different set of develop- 
ments, a closer view of Japan’s 
role in regional affairs concerning 
India was also obtained. 


Incidentally, Nakasone 
brought a verbal message from 
Pakistan’s President, Ziaul Haq, 
that he (Zia) has no aggressive 
designs on India. This also pro- 


. vided an occasion for the Prime 


Minister of India to acquaint 
her Japanese counterpart with 
the Indian view of the situation. 
Among others, Indira Gandhi 
gave details of Pakistani pre- 
parations on India’s borders as 
also the sinister implications of 
induction of US arms to 
Pakistan. 


Another enlightening and use- 
ful area of Indo-Japanese summit 
discussions was in relation to 
China, with frank exchanage of 


between North and South. First 
untie the knots, Nakasone. 

If the Nakasone visit is impor- 
tant, if for no other reason, it is 
to show how far we tend to have 
strayed from our ideological 
path. (May DO 


ideas. Oneof the points Indira 
Gandhi asked Nakasone was 
how Japan was able to maintain 
close links with Taiwan as well 
as China. Nakasone’s answer 
was that the Chinese have 
assured him that they would not 
disrupt Taiwan’s economic and 
political structure. He also threw 
some light on Chinese willing- 
ness to imbibe outside experience 
in the course of their moderni- 
sation drive. Nakasone said in 
the course of its modernisation 
drive, China has made many 
mistakes, and Japan has frankly 
told the Chinese leaders about 
these. The Chinese leaders have 
agreed to correct the mistakes. 
A revelation was Nakasone’s 
reference to the Chinese using 
the economic collaboration with 
Japan to extract economic con- 
cessions from the United States. 


All said and done, Nakasone’s 
visit was an enlivening and fruit- 
ful experience for him. Aside 
from the bigger bilateral and 
international issues involved, 
Nakasone’s concern to project 
his own image of a skilful diplo- 
mat-cum-statesman- cum -~ indus- 
trialist on Japan’s ruling party’s 
antenna, was understandable. 
With his two-year term as LDP’s 
president — which provides him 
the title for Prime Minister’s 
post — about to expire in 
November, Nakasone and his 
supporting factions have a big 
battle to wage on the inner- 
party front. Nikasone no doubt 
hopes to win some laurels from 
the powerful automobile lobby 
entrenched in the LDP’s five 
major factions, if which Suzuki 
is one. The extension of the 
Japanese industrial market in 
India is a worthwhile attainment 
and Nakasone has emerged with 
fair honours from his India trip 
in being able to combine Japan’s 
pre-eminent economic interests 
with a flexible political diplo- 
macy. (May 8) 
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A Platform 
to Fight 


Communal Menace 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


T purpose here is to bring 

into focus a humble, but laud- 
able move recently initiated by 
the leaders of the Sampradayikta 
Virodhi Committee (SVC), to 
bring together various secular 
parties and forces, to fight com- 
munalisation of politics and the 
extremist menace in Punjab and 
adjoining areas. SVC’s initiative 
went unnoticed not because it 
was inconsequential but perhaps 
because it was not in.tune with 
the present-day climate. 


It happened on April 26. It was 
a gathering of 23 political 
leaders, labour leaders and 
academics — the result of 
months of spade-work by the 
leaders of SVC, particularly 
Subhadra Joshi and D.R. Goyal. 
They discussed the threat posed 
by communalisation of politics in 
Punjab, and the effect of this on 
other parts of the country, as 
also the dangerous potential of 
the extremists activities in the 
border State. 

The response to SVC’s invita- 
tion came as a surprise to the 
organisers themselves. It was not 
the number that was important. 
Those who attended the meeting 
were leaders of importance, who 
are otherwise engaged in battles 
with one another in the political 
arena —- even on the issue of 
finding a solution to the Punjab 
tangle. 

A statement issued on behalf 
of the April 26 meeting, which 
newspapers chose to ignore, 
underlined “the need to mobilise 
and bring together all the secular 
and democratic forces so that the 
real public will assert themselves 
and afew groups of anti-social, 
anti-national, communal ele- 
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ments cannot hold the unity and 
integrity of the country to ran- 
som”. It further underscored 
that political differences should 
be “ironed out in an atmosphere 
of peace.” 


The significance of this agreed ` 


conclusion, to be supported by 
a joint action plan, is revealed 
when one scans the list of those 
who attended the meeting and 


contributed to reaching the 
agreed decision, deliberately 
skipping other related issues 


that divide them. Among those 
present were Congress- General 
Secretary Dr Rajendra Kumari 
Bajpai, Congress (J) General 
Secretary Brij Mohan, CPI 
National Council member and 
Delhi State Secretary Prem Sagar 
Gupta, and Congress (S) Delhi 
Secretary Jai Narain Vashisht. 
If N.K. Bhatt, former INTUC 
President, represented one impor- 
tant wing of organised labour, 
AITUC Vice-President B.D. Joshi 
represented another. Moonis 
Raza, Nand Lal Gupta, J.S. 
Khanna, Nirmal Singh, Kartar 
Singh were from the academic 
sector of the Capital. 


They not only recorded their 
appreciation of SVC’s role for 
more than two decades in the 
fight against communalism, but 
also resolved’ “to conduct a 
vigorous campaign to clear the 
atmosphere of growing com- 
munalisation in the wake of 
happenings in Punjab.” Even if 
belated, recognition of SVC’s 
role in fighting communalism, by 
secular democratic political seg- 
ments, is most welcome. 


The meeting also took some 
concrete measures so that their 
well-intentioned decision does 
not remain on paper but ts 
translated into action. For 
instance, a 15-member Working 
Group was set up with Dr 
Rajendra Kumari Bajpai as its 
chairperson and Subhadra Joshi 
as its convener. Leaders like 
Brij Mohan, Prem Sagar Gupta, 
Jai Narain Tiwari, N.K. Bhatt, 
B.D. Joshi, former Punjab Chief 
Minister Darbara Singh besides 
some of the academics agreed 
to be on the Working Group. 

This group has been charged 
with the responsibility of evolv- 
ing a programme for mobilising 


and bringing together all secular 
and democratic forces in the 
fight against growing communa- 
lisation of politics. It was agreed 
that the Sampradayikta Virodhi 
Committee was the most suitable 
platform to achieve this objec- 
tive, and that its network should 
be reactivated in Punjab, 
Haryana and Delhi to begin 
with. 


This phase of the Working 
Group’s activities would culmi- 
nate in a national convention in 
June, and a proposal is that the 
Prime Minister be requested to 
inaugurate the convention. None 
of the participants in the April 
26 meeting disagreed with this 
proposal, for all were concerned 
about ways of giving the move- 
ment a nationwide dimension. 


Probably for the first time at 
such a gathering the role and 
importance of the organised 
labour movement in fighting 
divisive forces was brought into 
focus. “Trade unions have been 
broadly free from communal 
influence. At places they have 
taken initiatives to combat com- 
munalist elements”, the state- 
ment said, adding that SVC 
would try to coordinate the 
activities of all such trade unions 
and mass organisations. 


However small the beginning 
made on April 26, it can go a 
long way in bringing together 
all secular and democratic forces, 
parties and elements to restore 
communal peace in Punjab and 
around that State and also create 
conditions for effectively fighting 
the extremist menace. (May 7). 
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Whither Jayaswal Institute ? 


A CORRESPONDENT 


ID 1951 the Government of Bihar 
decided to establish six institutes of 
higher learning and research. Among 
them were Nalanda Institute of Post- 
graduate Studies and Research in Pall 
and Buddhist Learning, Mithila Insti- 
tute of Postgraduate Studies and 
Research in Sanskrit Learning, Bihar 
Rashtrabhasha Parishad, Irstitute of 
Jainism and Parakrit Learning at 
Vaishali, the Institute of Arabic and 
Persian Learning at Patna and the K.P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute. The last 
one was set up with two objectives — 
first to honour and perpetuate the name 
of Kashi Prasad Jayaswal who was not 
only a leading:-lawyer and freedom 
fighter but a great pioneer of historical 
and archaeological research in Bihar, 
and second, to promote historical 
research, archaeological excavation and 
investigation, and publication of works 
of permanent value to scholars. 

This was welcome by all Bihari intel- 
lectuals and much expectations were 
built when an eminent historian, Prof. 
A.S. Altekar, was brought to head the 
Institute. The enormous collection of 
ancient manuscripts brought by Maha 
Pandit Rahul Sankrityayan from Tibet 
was transferred by him to the Institute 
‘for both sentimental and practical 
reasons. Rahul was a great friend of 
Kashi Prasad Jayaswal whose Hindu 
Polity had influenced him a great deal. 
In addition, Bihar was the place where 
Baba Ramodar Das had joined the 
freedom movement and played a great 
role in founding and nurturing the 
Kisan movement and, later had become 
a founder member of the Bihar unit of 
CPI. Baba Ramodar Das who’ later 


Rural Poor & Seventh Plan (fom page 22) ` 


became Maha Pandit Rahul Sankri- 
tyayan left the “‘Mahanth of Parsa’’ to 
go into oblivion and emerged as a great 
authority on Buddhism and linguistics. 

Rahul had hoped that his treasure 
would be properly deciphered and 
edited and published for the benefit of 
scholars. If he had wished he could have 
sold the manuscripts and earned enor- 
mous amounts of money. 


But now the Institute is in sham- 
bles. It has failed to fulfil the expecta- 
tions because, after A.S. Altekar’s 
retirement, it became the refuge of 
historians who had already become 
senile. Its most of the publications are 
of substandard quality. A number of 
manuscripts from Rahul’s collection 
have reached USA through smugglers. 


The Institute does not have any 
building of its own even after 33 years 
of its existence. It is housed ina corner 
of the Patna Museum where lack of 
space has prevented scholars to come 
and work. Rahul’s collection of manu- 
scripts is still untouched, not to speak 
of their editing and publication. 


Over the years the Institute has 
become an adjunct of the Department 
of Education. At present it is supposed 
to be looked after by the Director of 
Public Instruction, who has no time 
and energy to devote to it. Both the 
bureaucrats and the RSS lobby do not 
want it to function and do fruitful work. 
The rightfol claimant to the post of 
Director, Dr V.C.P. Chaudhary, a 
well-known historian, having degrees 
from both India and England, is not 
liked by them because of his secular 
outlook and attitude. His criticisms of 


advancement, etc. 


the communal approach to historio- 
graphy in this country, in a paper 
presented to the Bhubaneshwar session 
of Indian History Congress, earned him 
the ire of communal elements during 
the Janata regime. His uncompromising 
behaviour is the reason why he is 
being kept away from the post. The 
plea advanced is that he had presented 
the paper without clearance from the 
Janata Government. 

Another consideration was that once 
he became Director he would bring 
prestige and restore the lost academic 
atmosphere, and the bureaucrats would 
not be able to have zamindari rights 
over it. Tull now the Institute has been 
having no all-India respectability. Dr 
Chaudhary is known for his original 
research work and his book The 
Creation of Modern Bihar has been 
praised by such historians as Prof. 
A.L. Basham and is an indispensable 
reference book to anyone doing work 
on Bihar’s socio-economic history. 

It is high time to liberate the Institute 
from the clutches of bureaucrats, RSS 
lobby and the people who have been 
glorifying the role of feudal elements 
like the Darbhanga Raj family. It 
should be made autonomous, and a 
review committee of historians of repute 
should go into its working since 1951. 
But immediately, Dr V.C.P. Chaudhary 
should be allowed to head the Insti- 
tute, and this would restore credibility 
to the present Government. Already, 
a large number of legislators and 
scholars have urged the Bihar Govern- 
ment to rectify the situation and put 
Dr Chaudhary in charge of office of 
Director.0 





In other words, what is sugges- 


of self-employed workers (all having more or less 
similar socio-economic status) may be encouraged to 
undertake sub-contracting work for large-scale units. 

Poverty alleviation will be easier if implement- 
ation of land ceiling measures is speeded up. But 
given the composition of political forces at work 
there does not seem to be much prospect for such 
action at least in the next few years. Some ad- 
vance is possible if effort is concentrated only on 
very large holdings and amendments aie made to 
assure the middle peasantry that their interests 
would not be adversely affected. 

The overall implications of the suggestions made 
above in terms of outputs of specific goods or their 
combinations and required inputs should be ex- 
plored through input-output consistency exercises. 
The funds needed for the sub-plan thus prepared 
may also be estimated. These should be provided 
for on a priority basis. The balance of physical and 
financial resources which may be available could be 
so deployed as to meet the requirements of other 
objectives like growth, self-reliance, technological 
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ted is a complete reversal of the prevailing practices 
whereby a residual approach is followed for the 
poverty alleviation oriented programmes. The 
focus also shifts from a sectoral-cum-departmental 
approach to area-based and target group oriented 
approach. The feasibility of its adoption depends 
upon the extent to which the Government is in a 
position to resist the pressures of the entrenched 
interest groups including those represented by the 
Government departments themselves. 

The framework outlined here has another advan- 
tage. Itis likely to make greater use of local re- 
sources and to that extent may lighten the foreign 
exchange burden associated with the Plan. As 
regards growth, even a little reduction in it should 
be acceptable if it is accompanied with a relatively 
faster growth of the poor. However, once the in- 
come of the mass of population in the rural and 
urban areas starts rising, a new dynamism would be 
introduced into the economy resulting in faster 
growth in subsequent years. Development would 
then become self-sustaining in the real sense of the 
term. [_] 
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in 1983-84, BHEL includes India’s first SOO MW cOmbustion technology for: 


‘commissioned the 100th -thermal set at Trombay, power generation. 
l thermal as well as the 100th the first Atomic Power Station The year also witnessed 2 
hyde! set — a double with indigenous equipment tumover of Rs 1,302 crores, a 
completed. at Kalpakkam and the first profit of Rs 66 crores and the 
A capacity of around Photo Voltaic Signalling highest public participation in 
4000 MVW/— the highest in a system for the Southem fixed deposits in the public 
year so far and adequate to Railways. sector — Rs 90 crores. 
; meet the needs of 8 cities as Nation’s efforts to achieve The year of records 
. large as Delhi — was self-reliance in oil exploration brought its own rewards: — 
commissioned. were strengthened by the “Sword of honour” — an 
l High availability — often supply of seven oil rigs by Intemational award from the 
as much as 100% was BHEL. British Safety Council and an 
recorded for several months A fluidised Bed AIEO award for best 
during the year from BHEL Combustion Boiler industrial relations among all 
equipment at Vijayawada. of 45T/hr., the highestratingin public and private 
Tuticorin, Nasik, Bhusaval, the country, was undertakings in the country. 
Parli, Ukai, Gandhinagar, commissioned — enabling A recognition that has 
Amarkantak, Singrauli and India to join the select band inspired the people at BHEL 
Badarpur power stations. of a few nations in the world to set many more records in 
+ BHEL equipment who have successfully the years to come. l 


commissioned during the year commercialised fluidised bed 
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- Enrich Yourself with NBT Books 


NBT publishes books on a wide variety of subjects such as literature 
history; art and culture; biographies: lovely picture albums on Indian 
sculpture; painting; wildlife and colourful books specially for children. 


NBT publications are interesting, educative and attractive. 
NBT books are priced to suit every pocket. 


SOME RECENT TITLES 


Spices and Condiments: J.S. Pruthi. Rs. 15.50 
Coins: P.L. Gupta. Rs. 20.00 

The Past and Prejudice: Romila Thapar. Rs. 5.00 
Insects: M.S. Mani. Rs. 10.00 

Mass Communication; R.K. Chatterjee. Rs. 10.25 
Indian Paintings: C. Sivaramamurthy. Rs. 11.25 
Traditional Indian Theatre: Kapila Vatsayayan. Rs. 42.00 
Indian Theatre: Adya Rangacharya. Rs. 11.75 
Orchids of India: A.S. Rao. Rs. 25.00 

Common Trees: D.N. Santapau. Rs. 9.00 

Soldiers of Peace: K.T.R. Menon. Rs. 8.75 

Snakes of India: P.J. Deoras. Rs. 13.25 

Land & Soil: S.P. Raychaudhary. Rs. 14.75 
Domestic Animals: Harbans Singh. Rs. 10.00 

The Parsis: Piloo Nanavuthy. Rs. 13.00 

Bengali Theatre: Kironomoy Raha. Rs. 10.50 
Common Birds: Salim Ali & L. Futehally. Rs. 20.00 
Jammu & Kashmir: S.N. Dhar. Rs. 17.00 

Geography of Orissa: B.N. Sinha. Rs. 14.50 

Some Indian Tribes: N.K. Bose. Rs. 10.00 

Industrial Developments: M.R. Kulkerni. Rs. 24.00 
Insect Pests of Crops: S. Pradhan. Rs. 15.00 
Flowering Trees: M.S. Randhawa. Rs. 14.75 
Communication Revolution: Narayana Menon. Rs. 7.50 
India Al Biruni: Qeyamuddin Ahmad. Rs. 17.50 


Available at leading booksellers and the NBT Book Centres: 


Amritsar: Government Higher Secondary School 
Calcutta: 67/2, Mahatma Gandhi Road 

Hyderabad: City Central Library Building, Ashok Nagar 
Jabalpur: University of Jabalpur 

New Delhi: A-4, Green Park 

Santiniketan: University Library, Visvabharati University 


NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 


A-5, GREEN PARK, NEW DELHI-110 016 
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“Our country\ 
fis a very big country: 
and thus a great deal: 
to be done by all of us. 
If each one of us 
does his or her little bit,\ 
then all this mounts up 
and the country prospers 
and goes ahead fast” 


‘Pandit Jawaherlal Nehru ; 
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A Colourful Association 


Punjab Display Devices Ltd (PDDL), a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Punjab State Industrial Development Corporation (PSIDC) was incorporated in 
1976 and has been engaged in manufacturing electronic display devices: TV 
picture tubes, industrial CRTs and Information Display Systems. 


With the adyent of colour from Asiad the colour television entered the horizons 
of Indian Television scene. In a colour television set the most vital part, the 
colour picture tube, is necessary to be manufactured in the country. This high- 
technology large-investment project is now going to be implemented with the help 
of AGRA INTERNATIONAL INC (AII). The enterprising and innovating 
brothers Arjan Singh, Gurcharan Singh, Rajinder Singh and Amarjit Singh of 
Anand family came forward and joined hands with PDDL to implement this 
gigantic project. 


The machinery will be imported from Finland, technology from Hitachi of 
Japan and implemented in Punjab Display Devices Limited, the first to produce a 
colour picture tube in the country. 


Punjab Display Devices Ltd 
A-27, Ph: VII | 
S.A.S. Nagar-160051 
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From a state of electronic expertise 
to a world of electronic enterprise. 





-Calculators to computers, mobilophones to 
micro-processor systems, television to thyristor 
drives — WEBEL is the one electrifying source. 


ee 
A spectrum of products from the 14 WEBEL 
dynamic companies that comprise WEBEL — 
the nucleus of electronic enterprise. Sa 


West Bengal Electronics Industry 


WEBEL. - * Development Corporation Ltd. 
: ace. 225E A.J. C. Bose Road 
The nucleus of electronic enterprise. `~; Calcutta — 700020 
“Hae o” 
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_ EDITOR'S: NOTEBOOK 


N the sultry summer morning of May 27, 
1964, when Jawaharlal Nehru left the 
land of his birth and its people whose 
affection he earned in abundance, nobody 
in this wide world of India had any idea 
how this country would look twenty years 
later, how the life and living of its toiling 
millions would change, how the nation 
would conduct itself in the comity of 
nations. As his funeral cortege wended its 
way through the vast humanity wrapped 
up in tearful mourning, the one thought 
that hovered over all was: would this 
nation hold together, since he above all 
others personified the unity of India and 
‘ served as the link between the historic past 
of the freedom struggle and the living 
present in which a modern India was being 
born? There was hardly a department of 
national life on which his imprint could, not 
be discerned. 

Our society steeped still in medievalism, 
is addicted to idol worship, and it would 
perhaps have been natural for a Nehru 
cult to have developed. And yet as we 
look around, Jawaharlal Nehru with his 
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role as the builder of modern India, has 
over the years been the subject-matter of 
intense controversy. Critics both conser- 
vative and ultra revolutionary — with some 
pseudo-intellectuals strutting about in bor- 
rowed plumes thrown in — were there in 
his life-time, but their ranks have swollen 
in recent years as the nation is confronted 
with intractable problems in its polity and 
socio-economic design. Side by side with 
planning as the private sector has gathered 
fat, as development is accompanied by 
economic disparities, the people have a 
right to know why and how these could 
happen, while the critics have found it con- 
venient to throw the blame of it all on 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

As the Prime Minister and the unchal- 
lenged political leader of his times there 
is no question of his political responsibility 
for the malaise of mixed economy. But 
the moral responsibility for the state of 
things by which poverty prevails over a 
large segment of society, has to be shared 
by others apart from Nehru. The more so 
in the case of the Left which claims to be 
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committed to uplift the dispossessed and 
the impoverished. If the edifice that 
Nehru built has shown cracks and fissures 
in these twenty years since his departure, 
the bankruptcy of those claiming to be 
forward-looking, has been shown up much 
more conspicuously in the last ten years iñ 
particular. 

Nehru could certainly claim that he tried 
hard and succeeded up toa measure in 
imparting the vision of free India striving 
to establish a proud modern state, with a 
commitment, albeit on the formal level, to 
a new social order. If that vision was 
imparted by him, how much of it has been 
translated into reality by his successors in 
these two decades? Not only by those who 
have succeeded him in power, but those 
who used to accuse him for not having 
gone far’ enough? Apart from rhetoric 
largely unrelated to the reality, the Left has 
to ponder and engage itself in self-intros- 


pection why it has in the four decades since 


independence been unable to present a 
credible and viable alternative to that 
offered by Nehru. 

In contrast to the situation prevailing at 
the time of Nehru, the real problem today 
is that, perched on a narrow social base, 
those in power have been unable to inte- 
grate their position with the interests and 
aspirations of those kept out of the ambit 
of power. Those in power and those who 
are engaged in the power game have 
become impervious in recent years to the 
need for integrating their enjoyment of 
power with the minimum needs and rising 
expectations of the vast concourse of Have- 
nots that constitute the majority of the 


Jullundur, 


Amritsar, 


nation. Once this umbilical cord has been 
snapped, unashamed corruption has engul- 
fed the nation’s value system, and politics 
is corroded by unabashed cynicism. 

Herein lies the essence of the Indian 
crisis today. If the Authority and the 
Opposition are baffled, in almost equal 
measure, to find a cure for the malignancy 
that has overtaken Assam and Punjab — 
both ominously located on the Republic’s 
frontiers —it is not surprising that the 
rest of the body politic has not yet been 
able to initiate mass mobilisation so that 
the fell disease of disintegration may be 
halted at the primary stage. And if Punjab 
is not nursed back to normalcy, it may be 
engulfed in a bloody conflagration, of 
which Bhiwandi is the pointer. 

To face such a crisis, palliatives such as 
effecting changes in the Constitution —- 
how much imperative they seem to be — 
will not carry the nation very far. What 
is wanted here and now is to impart into 
the nation as a whole an awareness of the 
urgency of forging a unity of purpose and 
a commitment to combat all forces, social, 
economic and political, that stand in the 
way of that unity. Such a unity of pur- 


‘pose was attained in the wake of indepen- 


dence and Jawaharlal Nehru is acknow- 
ledged to have instilled it into this nation 
in its thought and action both at home 
and abroad. Twenty years after him, 
there is much that the nation can and 
must learn with profit but without adula- 
tion, from his experience in the endeavour 
to build a better India for its millions to 
live in and to be proud about. 
May 27 
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Punjab : 
Crucial Choice 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


Te splatter of blood strewn 
“ across the fair land of Punjab 


— from the countryside which. 


throws up the golden grain to the 
"industrial and trade centres of 


and Batala — cries out loud and 
clear for all those-.who care to 
hear and are not afraid of 
comprehending its grim message. 
The blood of the innocent, being 
spilt day in and day out without 
retrieve, calls for an adequate 
response to terrorism — a res- 
ponse which does not quibble or 
displays a half-hearted, obsolete, 
wooden-headed approach to a 
phenomenon similar to the 
Nazi-Fascist murder groups of 
the thirties or the US-backed 
death squads presently in opera- 
tion in El Salvador. 
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a response mean? The absence 
of an adequate response from the 
administration in the State and 
at the Centre, as well as the 
political forces that matter, 
would only lead to consequences 
that are just a variant of what 
emerged from the Nazi-Fascist 
terror in the past. 

This pointer is provided clearly ` 
by the last round of happenings 
in Punjab. The pattern and 
timing of the latest killings is 
significant — it extends the range 
and scale of the extremists’ terror 
in the State, making it more 
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pérvasive than ever before. Add- 
ed to the toll of killings now are 
the former head priest of Akal 
Takht, a venerable man of reli- 
gion, author of 14 books on Sikh 
history and religion and editor 
of the monthly, Gian Amrit, 
Giani Partap Singh; and the 
chief editor of the mass circula- 
tion Hind Samachar group of 
papers and a dauntless crusader 
of Hindu-Sikh amity, Ramesh 
Chander. This has been followed 
by the gruesome slaughter of 
passengers of two buses, singling 
out members of a particular 
community, the deliberate cal- 
culation being to spread the 
virus of communal pogrom far 
and wide. 

The important thing to note 
is that today’s terrorists are not 
engaged inrandom killings, but 
are moving according to a definite 
plan. Striking at Giani Partap 
Singh means spreading the terror 
to the large segment of Sikhs 
who abhor the desecration of 
Gurdwaras by the exteremists 


and who reject the line of creating . 


Hindu-Sikh cleavage. It is also 
an act of intimidation against 
other Sikh priests to compel than 
to fall in line with the Bhind- 
ranwale cult or remain threaten- 
ed. Ramesh Chander’s assassina- 
tion is an action against those 
who wield the penin a manner 
that does not suit the terrorist 
gang. This, and the subsequent. 
killings, are also meant to be 
‘an answer to the Government’s 
claim that it is gradually gaining 


the upper hand in operations — 


against the terrorists. 

It isa bizarre scenario; for 
every small step that the authori- 
ties proclaim as a ‘victory’ 
against the armed gangs, the 
terrorists give a bigger blow 
and hit out at places where it 
hurts the amity and peace of 
Punjab most. Js it a war of attri- 
tion in Punjab? If so, it is a 
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phase in which the terrorists have ` 


the better of the situation. They 
can choose the kind of action, 
and the place of action, that 
suits them most. Out of such 
terrorist actions continuously 
pursued, it would not be difficult 
to discern the contours of Khal- 


istan. 
From the side of the autho- 
rities one hears noises — of 


a ‘plan of action’, and a firm 
resolve to ‘strengthen the intel- 
ligence’ set-up in the State. 
The executive seems to be 
more keen on proclamations and 
publicity and less on exterminat- 
ing the terrorists. 

A chapter is over in the Pun- 
jab happenings, and another 
begins. The theory that has silen- 
tly been in operation, that of 
gradual wearing out of the ter- 
rorists a la the Assam: pattern, 
has been found to be facile and 
palpably out of place. The new 
theory being pushed into place 
is to strike a ‘deal’ with Bhin- 
dranwale himself. There are 
various pleas on which the new 
theory is being canvassed in high 
cricles, one of them being that 
he is an effective force; another, 
that fora political solution of 
the Punjab tangle with Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal to be 
workable, it should be endorsed 
by Bhindranwale. Some of this 
new-found research activity led 


Rajiv Gandhi to state in Chandi- . 


garh that Bhindranwale was a 
‘man of religion’ with consi- 
derable influence. Was this a 
gesture from the Government? 
With what results? Only bigger 
depredations, more gruesome 
killings, and ever greater auda- 
city of the terror gangs. 

The stage has arrived where 
the Government, and the nation 
at large, have to make a crucial 
choice: to deal effectively with 
the terrorist gang or to kow-tow 
to it by shadow-boxing. 

As part of this choice is also a 
political decision which clears 
the tangle in Punjab and rallies 
all forces of amity, goodwill and 
patriotism that would heal the 
wounds and, restore Punjab to 
the Punjabis — Sikhs and Hindus 
— and bring back the former 
elan and. dynamic economic 
growth to the State. The Akali 
Dal under the leadership of Sant 


Longowal has without doubt to 
be part of this endeavour in 
Punjab on which a political solu- 
tion rests. There should be no 
equivocation in hammering out 
comprehensive understanding 
with the Akali leadership extend- 
ing not only to the issue of 
Chandigarh and the river waters, 
but also on ending the Jaw of 
the jungle and communal gang- 
sterism that now grips Punjab. 

On their part, the Akali Dal 
leadership has to display a more 
positive approach to the solution 
of the present tangle. In this 
context, the latest decision of the 
Dal to launch a movement for 
stopping outflow of foodgrains 
from Punjab is a retrograde step. 
It will add to the prevailing 
tension, besides harming the 
interests of Punjab’s peasantry 
and the economy of the state as 
a whole. 

The question being raised is: 
can the Longowal-led Akalis 
deliver the goods minus 
Bhindranwale? If not, why make 
the ‘concessions’ to them, it is 
being stated. A political solution 
of a State’s problems is no ‘con- 
cession’. This is the basic point 
that has to be realised. Secondly, 
to enlarge the forces of unity and 
patriotism is the only way to 
rescue Punjab from communal 
gangsterism. True, the Akalis are 
themselves tainted with commu- 
nalism that has devoured the best 
in Punjab. But their taking to 
the path of communalism has led 
to a dead-end, giving rise to 
revulsion from which the saner 
and moderate section among the 


Akalis have begun to recoil. But - 


the complex from which they 
suffer —- the result of frustration 
and a sense of defeatism — has 
to be overcome. An approach 
based on the recognition that all 
sane and patriotic forces in 
Punjab are on the same side, that 
alone can deliver the goods, 

The crucial choice before the 
Government and the people is 
here and now. It is a choice which 
has two edges to strike with — 
effective action against terrorism 
and political solution of the 
Punjab tangle. (May 24) O 
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Time to Ban 
Shiv Sena 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


ie the civilised days of Indian 

democracy what has happened 
at Bhiwandi would have led the 
entire nation to hang down its 
head in shame. Fourteen years 
ago, in 1970, the gruesome 
communal killings at the same, 
Bhiwandi had sent shock waves 
through the entire nation. Many 
rushed there from other parts of 
the country to offer succour and 
a sense of solidarity to the hap- 
less victims; and then the con- 
science of the nation forced the 


_ Government to institute a judi- 


cial enquiry whose findings put 
the blame squarely on the com- 
munal forces; in fact, in the 


same chain of riots, the Shiv 


Sena chieftain, Bal Thackeray 
was specifically named as direct- 
ly involved with the communal 
pogrom at Mahad. 

Nothing happened to the Shiv 
Sena, nobody touched Bal 
Thackeray. Even unto this day, 
no political party or leader in 
Maharashtra has pointed an 
accusing finger at Bal Thackeray. 
Why? Because he is supposed to 
be capable of whipping up 
Maharashtrian frenzy along un- 
alloyed communal lines. In a 
season of election imminence, 
can anybody in Maharashtra 
afford to cross swords with the 
Shiv Sena? It would be as unreal 
as fighting Mussolini’s Black 
Shirts or Hitler’s Brown Shirts in 
the days when they appeared on 
the scene but had not yet ascend- 
ed the throne. l 

It does not take a long memory 
to recall that from the Commu- 
nist to Congress leaders, not to 
speak of Janata or Jana Sangh, 
there were occasions in the past 
when to win elections all these 
great giants struck deals with Bal 
Thackeray’s gangs either to get 
his open support or his tacit 
neutrality. That is why even in 


the recent past, Bal Thackeray — 


has been allowed a free run. 


Only a few months ago, Bal 
Thackeray at a public meeting 
attacked Gandhiji, without a 
single Congressman raising any 
angry protest: in the very same 
speech, he attacked the Muslims. 
It is noteworthy that latterly he 
has singled out the Muslim com- 
munity as his propaganda target, 
and nobody — neither the State 
Government nor political leaders 
— has pulled him up. 

Vasantdada Patil claims to be 
imbued with Congress culture, 
though in a state of physical 
decrepitude. But he allowed with 
his eyes open a Shiv Jayanti pro- 
cession at Bhiwandi. In the past, 
it had been found that such a 
procession used to trigger off 
communal tension, and so by 
persuasion and firm handling, 
the authorities had not permit- 
ted such a procession for the last 
14 years. This time the whole- 
some ban was withdrawn. Per- 
haps Vasantdada felt the impera- 
tives of the election year. 

Tension was building up in 
Maharashtra since Bal Thacke- 


ray’s reported interview malign- ' 


ing the Prophet, touching off 
protest demonstrations by Mus- 
lim activists and politicians — 
after which came the lame recan- 
tation by the Shiv Sena that their 
boss had been misquoted. And 
the Shiv Sena’s counteraction 
took the form of a bandh in 
Bhiwandi, Thane and Bombay — 
all the places where the com- 
munal pogrom finally touched 
off. All this time, Vasantdada’s 
administration did not care to 
take even the elementary pre- 
cautions. The mafia had a free 
hand. 

And if the Congress-I Chief 
Minister behaved in this blatantly 
irresponsible manner, thereby 
earned for himself a share, a very 
large share, of the blame for this 
gruesome riot which not only 
burnt down Bhiwandi but threat- 
ened to engulf a good chunk of 
Bombay city, what has been the 
role of the Opposition — at the 
Pradesh or the national level? 

The great Maharashtra big- 
wigs, Sharad Pawar, the Danda- 
vates, even the pious S.M. Joshi, 
nor the Communists — no one 
bothered to intervene. Not even 
a verbal protest came from any 
of them when Bal Thackeray’s 
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vicious communalism drove him 
to attack the signpost of a road 
named after the unforgettable 
Nargis, because it happened to 
be painted in green. They let the 
fuse tick; to annoy the Shiv Sena 
would be unwise in the election 
year. Dont you remember 
Krishna Menon’s fate? 

Even after the reports of the 
Bhiwandi holocaust — what else 
can you call when more than 20 
innocent lives were trapped and 
coldbloodedly roasted? -— no 
leader of national eminence cared 
to visit it even after four days. 
Except Indira Gandhi. Would 
the public in distant nooks and 
corners be wrong in accrediting 
her as the only national leader? 
Both sense and sensitivity seem 
to have vanished from these 
self-proclaimed leaders labouring 
night and day to come to power. 
Bhiwandi be damned, the crusade 
against Indira has to be the top 
priority on their agenda — for- 
getting thereby that votes don’t 
pour in by the plans of mice and 
men but by the shrewd aware- 
ness of the voter as to who 
stands by him or her at the hour 
of need. 

Indira Gandhi was moved by 
the scenes of horror as could be 
gauged even by the Doordarshan 
shots. That was only to be 
expected. And it is an cloquent 
commentary on the sorry state 
of affairs of her party that 
neither the Chief Minister nor 
the other big shots in the State 
Government cared to visit the 
devastated Bhiwandi before the 
Prime Minister flew in from 
Delhi. 

While this demonstration of 
compassion on her part is an 
asset for her in the esteem of the 
thousands of victims, what she 
said in Bombay to the press had 
a disturbing ring. Asked if her 
Government would consider 
banning communal organisations 
responsible for such horrors, she 
wondered if such a step would 
yield the desired results, whether 
violence could be put down by 
such banning. 

Yes, the banning of a com- 
munal body would have instant 
effect. Take the case of the Shiv 
Sena itself. If this blatantly 
communal body is put under 
ban today and Bal Thackeray 
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country and thereby accelerate 
the fragmentation of the already ` 
fragile national unity. 


bureaucrats for the last 20 years 
has been to evade any direct 
action against communal bodies 
on the plea that such actions do 
not curb violence. What they 
persistently miss is the psycho- 
logical impact of such a ban not 
only on the victims but on all 
right-thinking persons in society 
who are bound to be emboldened 
to actively back up such an ex- 
ecutive action by mass mobilisa- 
tion, which alone can isolate the 
provocateur and bring an end to 
violence. 

If Bal Thackeray is not punish- 
ed and the Shiv Sena not out- 
lawed for fear of what’s called 
the “Hindu backlash’ — a 


detained under any of the many 
special powers with which the 
Government is armed it will have 
a lightning psychological impact. 
Not only on the sufferers at 
Bhiwandi but wherever the 
minority community lives in this 
country: its sense of insecurity, 
which breeds counter-communa- 
lism, is bound to be assuaged in 
the conviction that the Govern- 
“ment is determined to put the 
communal provocateur down 
firmly and promptly. 


Not only the minority com- 
munity but secular elements in 
all communities would be hear- 
tened and re-activated once they 
find that the Government would 


This week as the nation pays 
homage to the indelible memory 
of her father on the 20th anni- 
versary of his passing away, 
Indira Gandhi surely will re- 
member with what courage he 
fought the demon of communal- 
ism — even with a sword in 
hand as he chased the hood- 
lums in the Connaught Place 
within weeks of independence. 
Those who fought the fury of 
partition communalism to build 
a secular democratic republic 
could not possibly have expected 


not hesitate to be ruthless in 
dealing with communal provo- 
cateurs. 


The argument of hard-boiled 


The shooting down in cold 
blood at Jalandhar on May 
12 of Ramesh Chander, editor 
of the Hind Samachar group 
of newspapers in Punjab was 
more than a shocking addition 
to the long “‘hit list’? of names 
and the longer list of inno- 
cent victims of the rampage 
of destabilising forces. 


Ramesh Chander’s father, 
Lala Jagat Narain, was mur- 
dered by the same terrorists 
in 1981. But the family run- 
ning the group of publica- 
tions, despite the latest below, 
proclaims that they shali 
continue serving the media 
whatever the consequences. 

Apart from the fact that 
those killed or threatened are 
respected in the media world, 
the striking new development 


is the unity of the Indian 


Press to face the challenge 
posed by the anti-national 
forces and their backers at 
home and abroad. The mar- 
tyrdom of Ramesh Chander 
has been vindicated. 

A clarion call for solidarity 
has been issued jointly by 
the. major organisations of 
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fashionable term in election- 
season semantics — then the 
logic of such timidity would be 
to make peace with the Shiv 
Senas and its ilks all over the 


MARTYRDOM UNITES 


the newspaper industry and 
profession. 

We, the Editors, journalists, 
publishers and mediamen 
pledge to maintain complete 
solidarity to preserve and 
uphold the freedom of the 
Press in the wake of mounting 
threats and physical assaults 
in Punjab. : 

Perhaps the extensive cover- 
age which the extremists have 
received, has given them a 
false sense of glory. But, we 
will not buckle under threats 
of bullets and shall present a 
true and unbiased record of 
events as these may happen 
in spite of the mounting risk 
to our personal safety in the 


performance of our pro- 
fessional duties. 
Our united struggle and 


solidarity against the Bihar 
and Tamil Nadu Press Bills 
have shown that the power 
of the pen overrides the 
tyranny of the sword. We 
take a vow to fight all disrup- 
tive and sccessionist forces, 
The killing and murders of 
journalists and innocent citi- 
zens will not solve 


problem nor will it help 


any - 


the generations after them falter 
to put down the tribe of Bal 
Thackerays that besmirch the 
fair name of our great country. L] 


(May 23) 





extremists achieve their own: 
professed goal. Ultimately, 
it is the force of public opinion 
which wiil assert itself and 
not the coercion, killing and 
throttling of the voice of the 
Press. The Press shall help 
public opinion to assert itself 
against the cult of violence 
and shall give due publicity 
to all moves for maintaining 
communal harmony. l 


The Indian Press appeals to 
all parties to resolve the Pun- 
jab problem as speedily as 
possible in the interest of the 
whole nation. 

All-India Newspapers Editors’ 
Conference a 
Indian & Eastern Newspapers 
Society 

Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists 

All-India Small & Medium 
Newspapers Association 
All-India Small & Medium 
Newspapers Federation : 
National Union of Journalists 
Press Association 

Press Club of India 

Editors Guild of India 

Indian Language Newspapers 
Association 





Moscow — Beijing — Washington. 
DEV MURARKA | 


Or May 3, 1984, a cycle in the formation and 

execution of Soviet foreign policy which began 
in the aftermath of the shooting down of the South 
Korean airliner on a spying mission for America 
and the statement of the late Yuri Andropov on 
September 29, became complete. 

On that day a meeting of the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
took decisions and initiated moves which will go on 
reverberating in international affairs for months, 
even years to come. Such an assertion might appear 
exaggerated because on the surface it was no more 
than a routine meeting of the Politburo, which takes 
~ place every Thursday or Friday. 

However, when one looks at what followed after 
this session of the Politburo that its significance 
becomes apparent. Simply a chronology of the 
moves made by the Soviet Union following the 
Politburo meeting would suffice to establish that. 
The very evening of May 3, TASS issued the official 
summing up of the Soviet perceptions on President 
Ronald Reagan’s visit to China. Next day, May 4, 
came the authorised statement by TASS condemning 
the Chinese attack on Vietnam which had begun on 
April 20. The same day TASS also issued a state- 
ment naming American Embassy officials who had 
contacts with the wife of the dissident nuclear 
physicist, Dr Andrei Sahkarov, and charged that a 
plot was afoot to give her shelter in the American 
Embassy in Moscow and for Dr Sakharov himself 
to go on a fast. On May 8 the Soviet National 
Olympic Committee announced its decision to boy- 
cott the games in Los Angeles. On May 9, a holiday 
in the Soviet Union to celebrate victory over Nazi 
Germany, it was revealed that the first high-level 
Soviet visit to China since Kosygin-Chou-en-Lai 
Beijing Airport meeting on September 11, 1969 has 
been postponed. On May 10 came a TASS despatch 
from Washington, strongly denouncing President 
Reagan’s policies and comparing them to the 
policies of “Hitler’s Reich”. 

These were decisions and moves of great con- 
sequence, and not only for the Soviet Union, which 
flowed from the Politburo meeting on May 3. If the 
communique issued after the meeting is read in the 
light of these developments, a striking feature 
emerges. Usually, the Politburo meetings discuss a 
mix of domestic and foreign policy issues, sometimes 
only domestic issues. On this occasion the domestic 
issues were only two and of a routine nature. There 
was the appraisal of the results of the voluntary 
work-day, Subotnik, in honour of Lenin’s birthday, 
and the approval of a plan by the Soviet Government 
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to build storage units for fruits, potatoes and vegeta- 
bles. But it listed three specific topics of foreign- 
policy interest; the Soviet leader’s meeting with 
President Mauno Koivisto; the Italian Foreign 
Minister Giulio Andreotti and the Greek Communist 
leader Harilos Florakis. It went on toe say that it 
examined other questions of domestic and foreign 
policy. 

These ‘other’ questions of foreign policy were by 
far the most important issues on three agenda. But 
decisions on these issues could not be disclosed in 
the communique. When carried out during the next 
few days, they were characterised by the significant 
features, Firstly, they were all linked by the most 
important problems in Soviet foreign policy, America 
and China. Secondly, the nature of decisions made 
it clear that after deliberating for a long time the 
Soviet leaders had come to some fundamental con- 
clusions and were anxious to act accordingly. Lastly 
their timing, immediately following the China visit 
by Reagan. 

The last factor, the Reagan visit, by itself might 
not have been such a catalyst. Linked to the 
Chinese attack on Vietnam, however, it created 
powerful pressures on the Soviet leaders to act as 
they did. This linkage should not be seen only in 
the context of the coincidence of the attack on 
Vietnam while the Reagan visit was on but also in 
the light of the earlier history. The first Chinese 
attack on Vietnam, it is necessary to recall, was 
made in February 1979, a few days after Deng 
Xiaoping had returned from a triumphant visit to 
America with more-or less a green signal from 
Washington to go ahead and teach Vietnam a les- 
son, a lesson which the Americans had been taught 
earlier by the Vietnamese. 

In so far as Reagan’s visit to China is concerned, 
the Soviet assessment is significantly different from 
the interpretations put on it by the Chinese and the 
Americans. The Sino-American explanation is that 
by deleting some of Reagan’s anti-Soviet as well as 
other ideological remarks, the Chinese have shown 
their independence of America and their goodwill 
towards the Soviet Union. Therefore the way is now 
open for new steps to be taken towards Sino-Soviet 
normalisation. 

The Americans maintain that following the visit, 
Sino-American relations have reached a new and 
relatively high plateau, from which they can go on 
improving, practically undisturbed by Beijing's 
rhetoric en Taiwan. In any case, the Taiwan 
rhetoric is simply a useful counter-point in the 
theme of the symphonic expansion of political-eco- 
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nomic ties. Now and then this counterpoint may 
produce some dissonant notes, but these can be 
absorbed in the unfolding of the larger theme. The 
Chinese may not subscribe to these views publicly 
but they would be hard put to question this inter- 
pretation. in any substantial manner. As the TASS 
statement of May 3, concerning Reagan’s visit to 
-China noted “the discussion of the question, as 
Western news agencies report, took less than five 
minutes of Reagan’s many-hour talks with Zhao 
Ziyang.” 

While Moscow accepts that the Sino-American 
relations have reached a higher plateau, it rejects 
many of the connotations now being attached to 
the visit and it certainly rejects the notion that the 
Chinese conduct wholly proves that Beijing leader- 
ship is united in its desire to improve Sino-Soviet 
relations. The Soviet view is that the censoring of 
some of Reagan’s remarks was done purely tacti- 
cally to impress Moscow. In reality it did not 
entirely reflect the Chinese approach either to 
America or to the Soviet Union. In support of this 
contention they cite remarks reported to have been 
made by Deng during his meetings with Reagan, 
and which reflected much more accurately the pre- 
dominant Chinese viewpoint and actual policy per- 
ceptions of the leadership. All these remarks attri- 
buted to Deng, incidentally, have a pronounced 
bias in favour of endorsing Reagan’s crusade against 
the Soviet Union. For instance, at one stage Deng 
is reported to have told Reagan that “we agree with 
what you are doing in the Pacific’. At another stage, 
the Chinese leader is reported to have said that 
“China is not against American arms build-up. It 
has always supported ;such measures taken by 
USA”. Significantly, the latter quotation by Deng 
was used twice by TASS, an unusual departure from 
practice, once reporting from Beijing, on April 29 
and again in the final assessment of the visit on May 


3: 

‘It indicated two. important things. One, that the 
Soviet analysts distinguished sharply between what 
happened publicly and what happened privately 
during the visit. Two, that above all they identified 
Deng with the continued pro-American orientation 
of the Chinese foreign policy. Indeed, the May-3 
statement cited . Deng twice to this effect. The same 
statement also noted that “the Chinese leaders in 
public speeches avoided open association with the 
militarist anti-Soviet course of the US administra- 
tion”. All this suggested that for the time being 
Deng’s orientation towards America had triumphed 
over other viewpoints in the Chinese leadership 
which might have been more inclined to speed up 
normalisation with Moscow. For this reason, as the 
visit proceeded and Moscow received more and 
more information its assessment became increas- 
ingly negative, both with regard to prospects for 
improvement in relations with China and with re- 
gard to Reagan. 

The effect of. the visit in confirming the worst 
Soviet perceptions about Reagan and thus on 
Soviet-American relations has been profound. The 
TASS statement articulated it with pointed preci- 
sion, It started: “The American President was in 
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every way trying to impart to the talks and especial- 
ly, to.his public statements, a provocative anti- 
Soviet character. This came as a fresh confirmation 
of the militarist course steered by the US Adminis- 
tration, as well as of its reluctance to seek agrée- 
ment with the Soviet Union, including on disarma- 
ment issues,” i 

The significance of this formulation should be 
understood in the light of a speech made by Reagan 
on January 16, which was supposed to have heralded 
a softer approach to Moscow. This American pos- 
ture became even stronger following the succession 
of Konstantin Chernenko to the Soviet leadership 
in February and it was constantly stressed from 
Washington tbat Reagan was now seriously inte- 
rested in improving relations with the Soviet Union 
and that it was not just an election ploy by Reagan. 
Moscow had remained sceptical but faintly willing 


to give the Americans a chance to prove it. If 


Reagan had refrained from anti-Soviet antics during 
the China visit, Moscow would have been probably 
compelled to re-examine its attitude towards 
Reagan. But instead of moderation, Reagan brought 
his anti-Soviet crusade to China, seeking Chinese 
partnership. This more or less coincided with the 


-realisation is Moscow. that with Mondale firmly set 


to become the Democratic Party candidate against 
Reagan, the chances of Reagan regaining the White 
House for another four years had turned into a 
certainty. ; 

Therefore, the question of how to deal with 
Reagan became an urgent one and got enmeshed 
with the question of dealing with China, though the 
two questions were on a different plane. As far as 
the United States is concerned, beginning with the 
statement on the Reagan visit to China on May 3, 
the denunciation of American Embassy involvement 
with Dr Sakharov and his family on May 4, the 


decision to boycott the Los Angeles Olympics on ` 


May 9, the despatch denouncing Reagan’s Central 
American policies on May 10, and the May 14 
announcement that more medium-range missiles 
were to be deployed in German Democratic Repub- 
lic, form a united while of the Soviet policy. 

Of the Soviet policy, one more and a weighty brick 
to the edifice was added by the interview to TASS 
on May 20 by the Soviet Defence Minister Marshall 
Ustinov. The objective was to spell but with fright- 
ening clarity to the West that the United States 
cannot escape paying the price of destabilising the 
missiles balance and gave precise details as to how 
it was being done. Incidentally, this also served to 
cut the impending visit of the West German Foregin 
Minister Dietrich Genscher to size. Ostensibly he 
had come to mediate between Moscow and 
Washington. Ustinov’s advance notice of a firm 
Soviet position and Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko’s reaffirmation that there could be no 
meaningful negotiations unless these American 
rockets now being installed in Europe were with- 


‘drawn, could be taken as a pointed way of telling 


the German visitor that he had no standing as an 

intermediary, only as an ally of Reagan. 
These moves convey the message that the Soviet 
(Contd. on page 56) 





Decline of Politics 


. KRISHAN KANT 


]_o0kine around Asia, Africa and the newly deco- 

lonised Third World twenty years after Jawahar- 
lal Nehru’s passing away we have a sigh of relief 
that we are still a practising democracy. We should 
be greatful to Nehru that India still retains its 
unity. ` 

It is a tribute to him that there is a nation about 
whose future we are concerned with some amount 
of anguish. Selig Harrison had predicted dange- 
rous decades for India and the break-up of the 
country because of caste, language, religion and 


other factional processes. Both sixties and seventies 


have passed and we are today in the mid-eighties. 

It is also a tribute to our resilience asa nation 
that most of the disintegrating and secessionist 
pressures have been absorbed. We had in this coun- 
try not only those who were openly preaching seces- 
sion asin Tamilnadu but also those who used to 
declare with the so-called ideological pride that 
Chairman Mao is their Chairman and the Com- 
munist Party of China is their party. Some of them 
have not only been absorbed but are participating 
in the democratic processes of the country. 

Nehru died of the- wounds inflicted by the Chi- 
nese brother, the Panchsheel partner in the Tibet 
Treaty — from which direction he could never 
expect an attack: Though Nehru is not amidst us, 
the lessons he drew from his own experience have 
been our guiding star and India did not let any of 
its territory to be occupied by either Pakistan or 
China, and Indian armed forces are being modernis- 
ed to face any eventualities, the process which he 
started in 1963, after the Chinese attack. His com- 
mitment to peace wasso unilateral that his ambi- 
valence regarding nuclear weapons continue to 
befuddle Indian decision-markers to go nuclear. 

Gandhi and Nehru were complementary to éach 
other. Gandhi's identification with the masses was 
complete and hespoke a language, the idiom of 
which was understood by the people. Besides impar- 


ting a new value system to the freedom struggle, 


Gandhi was a great organiser and mobiliser of the 
people. Nehru would translate that idiom and the 
value system in modern language to facilitate mo- 
dern minds to understand it. That is why Gandhi 
said that Nehru would speak his langudge when he 
was gone. Nehru was a propagator but not an orga- 
niser. Probably, he realised that he could inspire 
political workers but not create them. So one of the 
wisest things that Nehru did was not to abide by 
the last advice of Gandhi of disbanding the Con- 
gress and confining it to constructive work. If 
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Gandhiji had been alive, he might have with his 
vision, character and moral dimension kept the 
Congress as an active constructive workers’ organi- 
sation, building a cadre of selfless national missio- 
naries — a cadre which could also provide dedicated 
human resource for the political parties. 

If a new grass-roots political party were to be 
built with its‘spread all over the country, it would 
have been almost impossible with Nehru heading 
the Government. Aruling party may be able to 
build a vast network of a political party but nota 
base. That is the experience of many of the decolo- 
nised countries. Wherever such parties have been 
established they could not ward off military take- 
Overs. 

The Congress became aparty from a movement 
drawing from all sections of society, from all parts 
of the country. Nehru during 17 years of his rule 
could provide stability to the country which. conti- 
nues till today because of the Congress Party. No 
new party could have been built with such a vast 
mass base keeping the emotive unity of the country 
intact. With a smaller party or a coalition of parties, 
it would have been difficult to keep the unity and 
integrity of the country. That has been one of the 
basic differences between India and Pakistan. 

India is still a feudal society. It has not yet 
become an industrialised modern state. Probably in 
such a modern state, with a new social and economic 
structure, viable political parties with a spread over 
the length and breadth of the country can be created 
and institutionalised. Feudal and tribal society can 
throw up only leaders with similar outlook and 
approach. Even those who head modern institu- 
tions, with different infrastructures all around, 
depict the same feudal and tribal outlook. 

In the last twenty years since Nehru, the Congress 
has been reduced from an emotionally knit party 
for a purpose and ideology to an amorphous mass 
working together under the shadow of its historical 
glory with very few emotional links left but self- 
interests to nurture. No new all-India parties with 
national spread have come up nor can they come 
up. So, the most disturbing development in India 
has been the breakdown of the party system and the 
destruction of party ethos so essential ina multi- 
party democratic state. Regional parties have come 
up and have formed governments in some states. 

But the internal condition of the all these parties 
does not depict a . healthy working party system. 
Even the well-known cadre parties are in bad shape 
and have started imitating the behaviour pattern of 
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the other parliamentary parties. The danger is that 
after Indira Gandhi, there is no cohesive force left 
in the Congress organisation and it will also splinter 
into factions. Can these smaller groups manage a 
‘vast country like India?’ Will this democratic 
system survive when the sine quo non of the system, 
healthy working parties, are not there to run the 
system? 

The implication of this danger has to be seriously 
realised. The argument that coalition governments 
will work does not stand scrutiny. With ten or 
fifteen splinter groups no coalition will work. That 
has been the dismal experience of the precarious 
Samyukt Vidhayak Ministries in some of the 
States which could not survive beyond a few months 
during 1969-70. If we cannot rely on small political 
groups to collectively administer a united India, 


then we have to think of institutions which can . 


provide stability and integrity to the country. ‘After 
India has industrialised and has become a modern 
state, we could if necessary, think of reverting to the 
parliamentary system of the Westminster model. 

‘Nehru tried to build a consensus politics. Parlia- 
mentary institutions were considered an instrument 
for achieving the consensus. He wanted to be 
considerate towards democratic opposition groups 
and sometimes even tried to bring some opposition 
leaders to the Lok Sabha without Congress contest- 
ing their election. But that phase was over a Jong 
time ago. Many have contributed towards break- 
ing this consensus. The determined bid of some of 
the Opposition leaders to personally denigrate Nehru 
and break the Congress was based on the calulation 
that the alternative would grow out of the process 
itself. The whole attempt was to see that this 
monolith Congress did not allow to remain. 

So the second most important development since 
Nehru has been the erosion of consensus politics. 
Though the election manifestos of all parties are 
almost the same excepting the Left parties asking 
for more nationalisations. The question of 
national security, foreign policy, nonalignment and 
removal of poverty constitute the common pro- 
grammes of all the parties, but the emphasis is on 
differences rather than on agreement. 

_ Nehru built consensus around policies and pro- 
grammes. After Nehru, attempfs have been made 
to build it around an individual. The year 1967 
saw the break of Congress monopoly in the States 
and its share reduced in Lok Sabha. The country 
wanted a change. Break-up of the Congress was 
seen'as a breath of fresh air of idealism and back 
to the need of identification with the poor of the 
country. But it turned out only a short-term affair. 
The great expectation of building a new consensus, 
five years after Nehru, influenced many political and 
non-political leaders. Jayaprakash Narayan invited 
people from various walks of life to a seminar to 
arrive at a national consensus for radicalisation of 
Indian economy and polity. J.P. presented this to 
Indira Gandhi as the starting point for discussion 
and further implementation. All this was however 
derisively ignored.. As restlessness grew in the 
country an attempt was made to change electoral 
laws to minimise expenses and corruption so that 
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there could be a consensus at İeaston some of the 
minimum issues. 

Vinoba’s place was agreed to as the meeting point 
for getting together representatives of all parties 
including Congress and Indira Gandhi. Indira 
Gandhi however retracted. All- attempts to arrive 
at consensus were thwarted. 

It was this break of the consensus which led to 
confrontation in the form of the Gujarat and Bihar 
movements and later the imposition of Emergency 
with the underlying theme spelt out by the then 
Congress President Dev Kanta Barooah that Indira 
is India and India is Indira. The attempt to make 
an individual the focus of national consensus 
broke down in 1977, 


Since 1980, the whole situation has taken a new 
turn. Consensus on programmes and policies has 
become irrelevant as the near common election 
manifestos of political parties show. Today, the 
tables are turned. The Opposition parties them- 
selves are obsessed with a single individual as they 
are labouring to forge a national consensus against 
an individual. Almost all Opposition leaders want 
a consensus on themselves as the national alter- 
As the alternative has been distinct and 
clear, a new political theory and practice has been 
evolved. The ruling party must accuse the Op- 
position of all the sins and the Opposition must 
totally blacken the ruling party as the source of all 
the ills in society. 

The net effect of the game of power has been 
that any commitment to the poor and the down- 
trodden has weakened not only in the Congress 
but in almost all parties. The commitment today 
is to those sections of society which are organised 
and possess vote banks. This is a deviation from 
Nehru. Nehru was getting worried, in the last year 
of his life, that in the planning and developmental 
process the poor were getting neglected. While 
speaking on planning, in August 1963 in Lok Sabha, 
he was thinking very much of Gandhi and his 
approach so that along with machine, heavy 
industry and technology, the poorest could have a 
share in the process of planning and development. 


The primary, if not the sole, commitment of all 
political parties is the grabbing of power by any 
means. No holds are barred. Expenditure on elec- 
tions started going up since the bifurcation of 
Parliament and Assembly elections in 1971. Corrup- 
tion in political life started getting justified in the 
name of party funds. Gandhi’s poor man’s paisa 
has no place in the new politics ‘because it is the 
politics of power now. New busy bodies have 
grown in Indian economy and politics who had no 
stake in the economy or its. growth but are conduits 
in passing money between the aspiring beneficiary 
and focal points of decision-making in the gov- 
ernment. One need not go into the stages through 
which the whole process of money power and 
bribery have got escalated in our political, social 
and economic life. 

This can be an interesting study by itself. Corrup- 
tion at each and every point of public functioning 


(Contd, on page 60) 
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India: 20 Years After Nehru 
A Dream and the Reality 
JASWANT SINGH 


p44, twenty years after 27th May, 1964. Which 
India is it? What was the dream and which is the 
current reality? In a land as ancient as ours a period 
of two decades is not a significant measure of time. 
Yet these two decades have been long enough to 
enable us to stand apart from that great divide, 
(for no doubt Nehru’s passing away constitutes a 
great divide); to pause, to assess where that India 


‘was headed and where we have actually reached. 


There are some continuities. We do continue to 
see a faded reflection ofresidual Nehruism in the 
country. But that is neither here nor there, because 
even when he was alive it was rather difficult to 


define what this Nehruism was. Now it is near im- 


possible to recognise it. If despite this it remains in 
our midst it does so as a tattered remanant of the 
original; a kind of nostalgic harkening back to 
those days when the sheer thrill of participating in 
that exciting venture called ‘Nation Building’ was 
being inspired by a man of his dimensions. 

This Nehruism is perhaps best illustrated by two 
quotes from Nehru himself. Speaking to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, on March 9, 1949,‘he characteristi- 
cally, injected the personal and said that “he felt 
a secret emotion at being priviliged to participate 
in the services of India at this tremendous stage of 
her journey”. This same Nehru, about six years later, 
while writing to Sheikh Md Abdullah gave voice to 
his fears, “We, who are in charge of heavy responsi- 
bilities, have to deal with all kinds of forces at work 
and often they take their own shape. We sce in the 
world of today great statesman, who imagine they 
are controlling the destinies of a nation, being 
pushed hither and thither by forces beyond their 
control.. The most that one can do is to endeavour 
to function according to ones judgement in the 
allotted sphere’’. 3 

This articulation of two superficially contradic- 
tory views could and is often treated asa fault in 


_ Nehru; the mystic and the rationalist activist strug- 


gling constantly within the personality of our first 
Prime Minister. But it wasa personality that was 
large enough to contain all the apparent contradic- 
tions and to turn them into a reflection of the sheer 
multifaceted dimensions of his self. He was able to 
do so only because the thread which ran through 
his person and his purpose was that of total, trans- 
parent, sincerity and a commitment to an India of 


his dreams. During his life time he inspired a whole 


nation to share in his dream. Now, twenty years 
later that dream is gone, l 
Even ordinarily it would be difficult to present a 
exhaustive and a meticulously documented thesis on 
Nehru’s dream about India and the reality as it has 
come to be. The task is well night impossible if one 
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seperates itfrom the personality of the central 
character. It ison account of this compulsion that 


‘one has necessarily had to start in the manner that 


one has. Then there are restrictions of a manageable 
size and an intelligible content. This limits us to 
selecting but afew from that complex web and to 
treating them as being central to our present en- 
quiry, What did Nehru aspire for the Indian nation 
and what has come to be? Where did India stand 
in the comity of nations upon his death and what is 
our role in international affairs now? The Orwellian 
year of 1984; of double think and double speak is 
actually upon us. It is ironical and yet unavoidable 
that our enquiry is to coincide with the suggestive 
implications of this year. 

As we look around, the ruling party of the day, 
having obliterated differences between party and 
Government, Government and State has now ended 
up by identifying itself with the personality ofa 
single individual. Was it any different in 1964? Not 
really so. The party even then was identified with 
the personality of its leader. There was however a 
difference; because the question that used to be 
asked in the sixties was, “After Nehru, who?” It was 
not, “After Congress what?’ as it is currently done. 
Nehru dominated his party totally. Despite this we 
all presumed that with his passing from the scene 
there would be a continuity of a kind. He had after 
all imparted sufficient momentum, even to that crip- 
pled instrument called the Congress Party, for 
us to believe as we used to. Now all the 
remaining momentum and belief has gone. Con- 
gress Party, as central to India’s future con- 
cerns, no longer remains relevant. Gropingly, we 
therefore, inquire “After Congress, what?’ In that 
sense Nehru failed to provide for a growth of 
political party system within the country. If he 
could not impart sufficient credibility and dynamism 
of ideas even to the organisation which was very 
much his own, then he certainly did contribute to 
this very great lack in our nation’s political life, 

Michael Brecher, in ‘Nehru-a Political Biography’, 
at one point says that, “The fact of the matter is 
that Nehru is an inapt administrator. Decisions are 
concentrated in his hands to an incredible degree, 
not only because of objective pressures, but also 
because of his all-consuming interest in the pettiest 
of details. He lacks both the talent and tempra- 
ment to coordinate the work of various Ministries. 
More important he has never had the capacity or 
inclination to delegate authority. The result has 
been the ‘administrative jungle’ he bemoans, when 
Nehru is out of the country decision-making process 
comes to a virtual halt. Andeven while he is in 
Dethi the bureaucratic functions move only as rapidly 
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as Nehru can handie the vast amount of paper that 
crosses his desk. The long-term implications are no 
less disquietening. This habit of dependance on 
Nehru, stifles a growth‘ of self-reliance amongst 
those that will have to carry the burdens of decisions 
when ‘Panditji’ is no longer present. The experience 
of the last decade or more bodes ill for the future in 
this crucial matter.” 

Nehru set the style; the sinews of Government, 
that so-called ‘steel frame’; Indian civil/administra- 
tive services readily followed. At first, with bureau- 
cratic ease, transferring decision-making to the top. 
Then, in post-Nehru years, with persisting turgidity, 
with the wheels of administration becoming slower 
and slower in their rotation, till now when they 
barely move. In that development also is a conti- 
nuity, however debilitating in effect. 

Nehru’s initial imparting of a certain style to our 
administrative apparatus was crucial. It was 
Independant India’s first experiment with ‘indige- 
nous’ functioning. Care was needed to achieve a 
seperation from an Imperial inheritance and to 
impart a new ethos. We fell between these two 
stools and twenty years later, are now firmly 
wedged there. As issuance of instructions and their 
execution got more and more centralised even this 
‘steel frame’ had to crumble. In these last two 
decades that is precisely what has happened. In 
Nehru’s Isdia there was a semblance of order. 
Today, our {ndia is marked by disorder. 

There were certain institutions which to Nehru 
were sacrosanct and fundamentally important: The 
Legislative, the Judiciary, Centre/State relations. 
He was impeccable in his adherance to and encour- 
agement of participatory forms of governance in 
our nascent democracy. In these two decades that 
have since followed, all that is now a matter of 
nostalgia. Interference with judiciary has become so 
commonplace that it no longer even excites com- 
ment. Nehru did contribute to the ‘extinguishing’ 
of the first coalition, opposition government, by 
looking away, while his daughter, as President of 
the party, pushed out a duly elected government in 
Kerala. In that manner, whilst removing himself 


from the bésmirching aspects of day-to-day politics, 
he lent a certain kind of credibility to that short- 
cut and to a display of impatience with the opposite 
view point. 

This first demonstration, has become ‘almost a 
norm twenty years later. Nehru’s saving grace was 
his sincerity. We accepted departures from his 
his own. standards. Now twenty years later 
insincerity is the norm and we are truly in 
the realm of double talk and think. And yet it 
is this same Nehru who could, ina letter dated 
August 15, 1956, to Bakshi Ghulam Mahomad, 
(by then installed as Chief Minister of Kashmir), 
say, “The main thing is team work of those in the. 
government and the organisation’. He was funda- 
mentally opposed to interference in the politics of 
State governments. He prefered to strengthen liberta- 
rian trends and the development of India, in bar- 
mony with its diverse genius. Yet twenty years 
after him the traditions that he attempted to impart 
are no longer there because within the seeds of 
those early compromises lay the plant of our present 
day troubles. That has now flowered and carni- 
vorously. It is near ready to devour us. We do not 
have that axe of inspiration with which to cut it 
befor it actually does so. Í 

It was Nehru’s vision that planning was ‘science 
in action”. This one phrase is reflective both of his 
commitment to moving an ancient, agricultural, 
handicraft-oriented society iato a modern age, out- 
side of barbarities of a revolutionary method and to 
subscription to a sientific spirit, as the guiding 
principle. In the two decades that have passed, all 
these have become merely so many other words. 
Planning has become just a ‘process’, it’s central 
thrust, an alleviation of grinding poverty has now 
been reduced to political chicanery and ‘loan melas’. 
The substance is lost. Only the superficialities, in all 
their shallowness remain. We continue to give 


verbal homage to scientific ‘spirit and yet fail 
because we are not able to even comprehend what 
this involves. It is on this account that our experi- 
ment with a truly secular State now stands so badly 

(Contd. on page 63) 





The new Generation will carry forward the torch that has been lit — Prime Minister. 


But even the present has not caught up. 
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In Recollection of Nehru 
S. VISWAM 


T# national observance of the twentieth death 
anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru is as good an 

occasion, as any to ruminate over the state of the 

nation as it has developed in the last two decades. 

Isn’t it interesting that often in these two decades 
a large number of Indians should have talked in 
terms of the ‘‘political and economic consequences” 
of Nehru, attributing the present-day ills to the 
policies initiated and pursued by Nehru? Much of 
such attribution undoubtedly have stemmed from 
either ignorance or sheer cynicism with a touch of 
superciliousness. 

But the. criticism generally reflects a form of 
escapism: and the unwillingness to face realities. 
And even more interestingly, such criticisms have 
come from precisely those quarters and elements 
which never during Nehru’s days sought a change 
in the way in which either the country or they were 
governed. Soon after he died, although the system 
remained unchanged, the voices demanding a change 
in the way of governance began to be heard, some 
from predictable sources, some from unexpected 
quarters. A case also has been made out that the 
suggestion during the Emergency in favour ofa 
presidential form of government was in some 
measure a response to these demands. 

What needs to be noted, however, is that the 
soundness of Nehru’s political, economic and foreign 
policies have automatically found their vindication 
in the fact that no need has arisen for a drastic 
‘modification of them despite the lapse of two 
decades. In a sense, the current policies in each of 
these spheres can be said to represent an essential 
continuity, while in another sense, it can be argued 
that some assault on Nehruvian concepts has begun 
to be made in the last couple of years of Indira 
Gandhi’s rule, especially in the economic field with 
the door being enthusiastically opened to multi- 
nationals under the alibi of liberalising the 1956 
Industrial Policy Resolution. But in the ultimate 
analysis, the broad framework designed by Nehru 
for a sovereign, socialist, secular, democratic India 
has survived major assaults on it and is still found 
to be eminently workable. 

Despite this, if one hears talk of the political 
and economic consequences of Nehru and that too 
with pejorative coonotations, could it be because 
the values on which those policies were evolved and 


commended to the nation have been debased in the © 


last twenty years? I can think of no other valid 
reason. The devaluation in turn bred cynicism, and 
cynicism in turn bas bred disillusionment. 
Admittedly, Nehru had a certain elan about him, 
and the love and esteem which the populace had for 
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him helped in persuading the country to accept the 
political and economic model which he set for India. 
The Westminster parliamentary system, adult 
franchise, respect for the judiciary, the strengthening 
of secularism, and a catholicity of outlook in 
matters social and cultural are Nehru’s legacies to 
India, albeit his own commitment to these ideals 
were built up and strengthened as part of the evolu- 
tion of the national ethos during the freedom 
struggle. 


It is worth bearing in mind that if we gloat over 
the fact that free elections have been held repeatedly 
in this county, thanks are as much due to Nehru as 
to the other national stalwarts, because it was Nehru 
who from the outset resisted the attempts to 
introduce electoral forms not based on adult 
franchise, It was he who argued that although the 
majority of voters were illiterate and unsophisticated, 
that should not be denied adult franchise. And the 
wisdom and discrimination displayed by the electo- 
rate in the very first General Election in 1952 vindi- 
cated Nehru. 

In the field of foreign policy too, the decision to 
make nonalignment its cornerstone was Nehru’s. 
The’ world has graduated’ from a bi-polar 10 a 
multi-polar polity, but the validity and relevance of 
nonalignment for India persevere. 


Similarly, in the economic sphere, the preference 
for a mixed economy in which the public sector was 
assigned the commanding heights, and the concept 
of a graduated achievement of self-reliance flowed 
from Nehru’s vision. And Nehru was under no 
great illusion about the kind of resistance his pro- 
gressive policies were encountering even during his 
lifetime; the subtle transformations which the 
original concept of collectivised farming, and of a 
socialist society into a socialistic pattern of society 
is too well known to be gone into here. 


Nonetheless, it was clear that Nehru sought to 
build his policies on the platform of a national 
consensus, and if the opposition to them did not 
seem too virulent — although in one sense the 
opposition was more meaningful and rational than 
that to Indira Gandhi is today — it was due to the 
recognition that Nehru sought to take the country 
along with him and gave due weight to the views of 
his critics. 


More than anything else, Nehru laid the basis 
firmly for the evolution of an open society in India. 
His commitment to a free press is known, but al] 
those who were not witness to the Nehru era per- 
haps do not realise the significance and implications 
of his frequent exchanges with the press. The 
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Prime Minister’s press conferences were a monthly 
ritual, and certainly as a result the country remained 
better informed of national policies. ` 

The'question is: how have the values cherished 
and advanced during the Nehru era come to be so 
debased that there is an air of general disillusion- 
ment in the country today, and the national pride 
in things Indian is fading. -To our mind, this has 
resulted from a combination of the peculiar, 
personalised style of functioning of Indira Gandhi 
and the assertiom of the negative aspects of what 
is known in the country as the “Congress culture”. 
’ The circumstances: under which Indira Gandhi 
came into power were perhaps such that a basic 
. sense of political insecurity apparently drove her 
- into centralising all power in her hands. This 
insecurity was only deepened during the Great 
Congress Split of 1969 and the formation of the 
Grand Alliance against her, and further consolidated 
during the Navnirman Movement in Gujarat (1974) 
which in turn led to the Emergency in 1975 and the 
1977 Janata triumph, etc, etc. None of these deve- 
lopments helped to relax or liberalise the Indira 
style; if anything, they seemed to have driven her 
deeper into her own shell. a 

Without indulging in elaboration, it may be 
sufficient to point out that this has contributed in 
some measure to the development of certain con- 
sequences over the years. Tocite only a few: the 
loss of distinction between Indira Gandhi and her 
party, and. indirectly between the party and the 
government; the steady erosion: in the status and 
influence of State-level political leadership; the 
intensification of factional inner-party feuds 


stemming from money-oriented power struggles; . 


the distancing of the party from the masses; the 
ascendancy of money power at all levels Jeading to 
the universalisation of corruption; the erosion in 


Indira Gandhi’s respect for democratic institutions 
like Parliament in marked contrast to Nehru’s 
fascinated attachment to them; and the patently 
declining faith in and commitment: to an indepen- 
dent judiciary. 

None of these developments (and these have been 
the topic of political debate in the country for the 
last several years singly or collectively) have any | 
relation to any concept preached by Nehru nor 
have they been caused by intrinsic shortcomings in 
the Nehruvian approach to the building up ofa 
credible and viable Indian polity. So, if there must 
be talk of “consequences” today, should it not legi- 
timately be the talk of the “political and economic 
consequences” of Indira Gandhi? 

Our purpose here has neither been to unduly extol 
the virtues of Nehru nor to denigrate uncharitably 
those of Indira Gandhi’s, but only to offer a pers- - 
pective on the evolution of Indian polity under 
Nehru aud Indira Gandhi. The challenges of 
national dovelopment have been formidable during 
the regimes of both the father and the daughter, 
and that apart, the world has perhaps seldom 
changed faster in history than it has in the last three 
decades. Each era brings with it its own.complex- 
ities and compulsions, and admittedly, it is not easy 
to administer a country like India. History may per- . 


‘ haps be as kind to Indira Gandhi as it isto Nehru 


today two decades after his death, but the contem- 
poraneous assessment of the former’s role has cér- 
tainly been more controversial than was Nebru’s at 
the worst of his times, even conceding the fact that 
in terms of popularity and. public goodwill, she has 
enjoyed equal facility. . 

It seemed, such a pleasure to grow up in Nehru’s- 
raj, it seems such a strain growing up in Indira 
Gandhi’s. The fault, Dear Brutus, is in our stars. 
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Nehru Values, Nation’s Touchstone 
A.K. DAMODARAN 


[E was a fashionable thing among “friendly” 
critics within the Congress establishment during 
the thirties to snipe at Jawaharlal Nehru for his 
exaggerated interest in foreign policy at a time 
when the country was still far away from the 
achievement of authority in decision-making in 
domestic matters, let alone external relations. An 
impression was sought to be created that Nehru did 
this because of a certain feeling of inequality 
before the domestic challenges of the country; it was 
-easier to fly away into theoritical speculations about 
the problerns which had nothing to do with our 
day-to-day life. 


—~ This was, of course, nonsense; at least most of us, 


younger people, who lived by Nehru and his word, 
believed so. There was a definite angle to this 
criticism in that some at least of the older men 
around Gandhiji were uninterested in foreign policy 
and were more comfortable in manipulating men, 
groups and organisations at home. Problems like 
fascism created moral dilemmas which they could do 
well without. This was, in fact, the escape route 
from total reality. Nehru, it is suggested,” was 
excited by foreign policy in a decade when not to be 
- excited would have been an ‘act. of omission with 
criminal, nothing less, implications for the future of 
the country. — 

As for domestic matters, there was no insensi- 
tivity in him, but, there was a vast impatience with 
minutiae; he thought such an obsessive interest in 


details, even whén Gandhiji was responsible for it, ° 


nothing less than a refusal to face up tothe social 
and economic realities a subordinate capitalist 
economy grafted on to an older, smug, feudal, and 
let us face it, rotten-ripe social arrangement. This 
made him also impatient of the details of the 
Congress organisation during the five years between 
the passing of the India Act and the resignation of 
the Congress ministries. 

It was not as if he withdrew from the political 
process. There was an understood division of labour 
in the ‘Working Committee. A brilliant organiser 
was in charge and there was no need to look over 
his shoulder or give a petulant running commen- 
tary from the sidelines. This was what some other 
critics of the core Congress establishment represen- 
ted by Patel, Prasad and Rajaji, preferred to do. 
Jawaharlal abided loyally by this allocation of 
duties, suggested or approved by Gandhiji. At the 


same time, he had -his own high profile role in . 


domestic affairs. He was fully and visibly involved 
in mobilising the masses, sensitising the indifferent 
majority towards a movement of action during the 
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‘far Right. 


elections and also carrying on a ceaseless educa- 
tional campaign about the relevance of economic 
problems even at a time when political freedom 
was the first priority. Also his detailed interest in 
planning shows him to be, in many ways, more 
involved in domestic issues than his critics, some 
of whom at least deccived themselves into thinking 
that they could solve the problems of India by 
immersing themselves in rural reconstruction and 
the revival of ancient handicrafts. 


Il 


Att this, of course, is connected with the Nehru- 

Gandhi equation, its unique emotional reality 
and its undoubted cerebral contradictions. In 
retrospect, Nehru’s own personal apportionment of 
interest and time to foreign policy and domestic 
matters is more than justified by the way the world 
perceived India and India assessed a changing world 
after Independence. India’s response to the realities 
of the post-war power structure was intelligent and 
sophisticated precisely because there was a detailed 
awareness of the issues involved not merely at the 
top, but at several levels, in the Indian intelligentsia. 
This is not unconnected with the fact that even 
during violent clashes of view between diametrically 
opposing points of view, as between the Communist 
Party of India and the Congress, there was a great 
deal of cool ratiocination — mutual discussion and 
very little invective for its own sake. Nehru and his 
critics from the Left were at one with each other on 
the main issues involved, The difference was one of 
priorities, tactics, hard options at a difficult time, 
options both in domestic and foreign policies. There 
were, of course, angry polemics, recrimination and 
also misgivings. The ground rules were, however, 
known to both parties in the debate. 

It is necessary to go back briefly into this pre- 
Independence phase of Nehru’s career to judge with 
some objectivity his real achievements in the domes- 
tic field during the years of office. Many of the 
Western critics of Nehru found it useful to blame 
him for inadequacies in his domestic policy without 
hard evidence; most of the criticism was from ent- 
renched ideological positions of the far Left or the 
The factis that he was both Foreign 
Minister and Prime Minister and a great deal of 


- his visible activity was devoted to external affairs. 


The related fact that he made a dazzling success of 


_it in the first ten years did not make it easier for his 


critics arguing from apriori positions to find fault 
with him, As a matter of fact, his record in the do- 
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mestic field appears to loom higher and higher more 
impressive as the years pass by. It was by no means 
an escape from reality at home into exuberance 
abroad. The problems of national integration con- 
tinued to worry him throughout his tenure of office, 
whether the challenges came from linguistic, regional 
Gr sub-regional loyalties. There was the much 
bigger problem of secularism and its organic link 
with the Kashmir question which became the con- 
trolling factor in all foreign policy tactics, responses 
and manoeuvres. 


ul 


Tes is only a part of the whole rich record in 

domestic policies which he built upon the legacy 
bequeathed by Gandhiji and the remarkable achie- 
vement of Vallabhbhai Patel in state reorganisation. 
Nebru was all the time concerned about the need 
for more social justice in- a poor country which 
happened to become independent when technologi- 
cal speed elsewhere -was pushing us inexorably still 
further into the rear in the onward march of 
nations. His belief in parliamentary democracy, his 
reliance on the tactful dialogue to persuade and to 
convince, rather than to hand down ready-made 
conclusions for the benefit of the majority, made 
his domestic ambition of bringing about economic 
equality, doomed from the beginning. The sincere 
and persistent efforts to introduce social justice 
through the cooperative path were essentially margi- 
nal measures and their failure was itself irrelevant. 
The related failure of the planning system to in- 
crease production as well as bring about equality 
. was already emerging as a vital flaw in the Indian 
scheme of things, by the time he passed from the 
national scene. 

He was uneasily aware of these dilemmas because 
he had in his own life-time seen failures of some 
more attractive, quicker, more ruthless solutions fo 
the worldwide problem of poverty and-inequality. 
The theoretical afterlife, so to speak, of Marx bo- 
thered him, both in the institutionalised form in 
the socialist countries and the theories formed about 
social change and individual alienation in non-so- 
cialist countries. The limitations of the Westminster 
model democracy as well as the unavoidable impor- 
tance which one has to give to the freedom of speech 
and organisation in a society like ours made him 
less than happy with easy solutions. Labels like 
Fabianism, and the association with the New State- 
man way of thinking do not completely explain the 
picture, but do suggest the dilemmas of a generation 
which grew up before the century of progress was 
destroyed in a world war and well before alterna- 
tives to democracy in the form of authoritarianism 
had been accepted by major civilisations. 

Nehru was aware of the domestic implications of 
the Congress Party, its belief in continuity, its class 
structure and its essentially populist background. 
The absence of cadre-based organisation during a 
period when there was no national struggle to ener- 
gise the rank and file must have also bothered him, 
and the fact that he did not do anything about 
it could be assessed as one of his greater failures, 
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At the same time, if could be said in his defence 
that his expectations and his later disillusion with 
some aspects of ‘applied Marxism’ served to ratio- 
nalise the compromise strategy. The famous piece 
on ‘The Basic Approach’ reflects these anxieties and 
this felt need to justify the gradualist philosophy 
which social traditions in India andthe inclement 
exterior environment had persuaded him to adopt. 
To be fair to him, there was no credible alternative 
projected within the democratic framework, and 
that includes both the political and economic mo- 
dels of democracy as we have learnt to recognise 
them in the twentieth century. 

There was a certain inevitability in this failure 
or, rather, comparative unsuccess, in that Nehru, 
the Congress, and therefore India, opted for con- 
tinuity of -institutions and the rejection of the 
revolutionary approach. In detailed planning this 
meant the mixed economy andthe philosophy of 
the commanding heights protecting a flourishing 
private sector. It also meant an inability to imple- 
ment legislative changes quickly and thoroughly 
since there was no parallel attempt to redistribute 
economic and political power in a society. 

It is easy enough to criticise Nehru for this com- 
parative lack of progress in solving what continues - 
to be our greatest single problem — social and 
economic inequality of horrendous proportions. 
It was even easier, earlier, when the Chinese model 
appeared to be glamorous. Today, perhaps, the 
choices do not appear to be so easy. Perhaps at 
best in his own perception, Nehru did not have such 
freedom of choice as was attributed to him by 
many foreign and domestic critics who thought that 
he could have used his total moral authority in the 
country to better purpose. 


IV 


RANTING, however, the institutional continuity, 
the refusal to be ruthless, to be cruel to groups 
or individuals, it is surprising how much he achieved 
1n some of the most important parts of the national 
T€construction. It is not necessary to repeat the 
Obvious; but, the large infrastructure of heavy 
industry and irrigation systems which the planning 
system left behind by the time of his passing is 
a unique characteristic which has distinguished 
India from most other developing countries. The 
linkage between these enormously expensive gigantic 
projects (the contemporary disillusion with ‘gigan- 
ticism’ is an essentially post-Nehru discovery) and 
the capacity of India today to stand up to some 
tough international competition as well as opposi- 
tion is something which many people prefer to 
ignore. When one adds to this the core industrial 
structure and the basic administrative infrastructure, 
the creation of a truly enormous technical man- 
power at the base and a highly sophisticated scienti- 
fic research group atthe top, we can begin to 
understand Nehru’s legacy in purely domestic 
problems. 
Many of the decisions in these areas were made 
by him and his alone against the indifference of 
many of his colleagues. He had to go outside the 
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political system to locate individuals of talent who 
would respond to the pressing need for change and 
improvement in a stagnant society which had been 
left behind by an apparently benevolent but essenti- 


_ally self-centred external power. Today, some of 
- these external powers continue to be self-centred: 


only, they are more knowledgeable and in the last 
analysis, more deliberately malevolent. The need 
for an equally knowledgeable and~ sophisticated 


strategy of defence against today’s subtler attempts 


to influence us derive in a logical, linear fashion 
from Nehru’s programme of technological autonomy. 

“Most assessments and reassessments of Nehru 
twenty years after he died are bound to concentrate 
on his much more visible area of activity, that is, 
foreign policy. There isa great deal to be written 
on this, a great deal in the form of reassessment and 
recapitulation. This is, however, not an uncultivated 
area of scholarship; what seems today to. be more 
important is to understand the rélevance between 
Nehru’s detailed, highly competent sensitive interest 
in domestic economic and political developments in 
the country and his truly creative initiative in foreign 
policy. The first is as important as the second, per- 
haps more so, 

As far as foreign policy per se is concerned, many 
of his priorities have not only stood test of time but 
have become even more relevant. Nonalignment 
which was institutionalised three years before he 
died is today an inescapable policy for all newly 
independent countries; earlier aligned countries had 
happily accepted the nonaligned path. The Chinese. 
are today engaged in developing their own theory 
of careful detachment from the great powers and 
President Reagan has created semantic history by 
calling China a “‘nonallied” nation. He has since 
returned to the accepted usage and called China 


“merely nonaligned. The process of decolonisation 


which Nehru and Menon did so much to galvanise 
is now almost complete. 

Here, it is necessary to remind ourselves that the 
Goa episode, instead of being a mistake, a departure 
from normal practice, in Nehru’s philosophy, has 
turned out to be, in retrospect, of qualitative impor- 
tance in the liberation struggle in Africa. The 
introduction of armed struggle into the total libera- 
tion picture is what distinguishes the struggles 
against the Portuguese empire and the developments 
in Central Africa from earlier African liberation 
movements. Goa should thus be seen as an unavoid- 
able starting point to a whole period of anti-colonial 
history. This has been recognised by Africn scholars. 
In many of the areas of international cooperation, 
in the functioning of the United Nations and its 
security organs, in bilateral and multilateral coope- 
ration and in the functioning of the financial insti- 
tutions, Nehru and India played a pioneering role. 
Nothing that happened since his death has disproved 
the essential sanity of his approach towards inter- 
national cooperation. 


In specific areas also many of the highly adver-- 


tised errors of judgment of Néhru appear to be 
much less worrisome in retrospect than they were 
made out to be by interesting aligned parties on 
either side. General inactivity coupled with exag- 
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gerated rhetoric marked the response of the world 
community to Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan, 
even in a more marked degree than during the 
Hungarian and the Tibetan developments during 


‘Nehru’s life-time. No attempt is made, here, to 


assume “a value judgment on the rights and wrongs 
of these episodes in moral terms. The point to note 
is the continuity in rhetoric and in inaction. 

The essence of Nehru’s nonalignment continues 
to be relevant even in a greater degree than when he 
was alive. The essence lies in the refusal to stand 
up and be counted on individual issues in response 
to the demands made of us by the great powers. 
This means, in other terms, to accept the linkage 
theory as subsequently articulated by statesmen 
academics. In positive terms, it means a strident 
assertion of our right to judge each problem indivi- 
dually on what appears to us, on available evidence, 
to be the rights and wrongs of the case and also, let 
it be conceded freely, on India’s national interest. 
This was the core of the Nehru formulation of non- 
alignment. It continues to be relevant in the, post- 
Nehru era. All the elaborate formulations of 
Kissinger from the geopolitical angle and Brzezenski 
from the ideological position have only strengthened 
the need for resistance to polite as well as rude 
attempts from the big powers to influence us. 


V 


IF there is one thing in Nehru’s foreign policy 

formulation which continues to be of physically 
immediate interest to an ailing world, it is his 
dedication to an international ethos. He was one 
of the first to be aware of the need to be decent and 
generous, and not selfish and mean, in a crowded 
planet. Integral to an understanding of this aspect 
of his philosophy of. political organisation is his 
ability to accept an international weltanschauung 
without giving up the basic nationalist premise. 
There was an organic link between his patriotic 
pride in India, her past and her future, and his 
generous sympathy with the outside world, a link 
which had its basis in his historical imagination and 
ideological eclecticism. 

When Nehru was in the University, the belief in 
the inevitability of progress was in the air, In that 
first decade of the twentieth century when Keynes 
and Eliot were also growing up and the ideas of 
obstinate optimists like Shaw, Wells and Lionel 
Curtis dominated the English intellectual landscape, 
it was easy for Nehru to appreciate international 
values. This was the period before the First World 
War destroyed innocence and a rather charming 
value system based on Western liberal concepts. It 
was possible to envisage institutions like the World 
Court, the League of Nations and to seriously dis- 
cuss disarmament in an academic atmosphere. 

This conditioning helped Nehru throughout his 
life; he was, however, a man capable of a con- 
tinuous growth far beyond the capacity of most of 
his contemporaries in India. The important point 
about Jawaharlal is that he went on learning until 
the very last week of his life, so to speak. There is, 
even in his last writings, a freshness of approach, a 
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receptivity to new ideas anda willingness to recog- 
nise -the relevance of facts earlier unknown or un- 
noticed in one’s personal quest for clarity. 

Nehru was in his early thirties when he becamé a 
major participant in India’s national struggle. The 
next twenty years taught him the integral. relation- 
ship between the global struggle for equality and 
decolonisation and India’s own national tragedy. 
This was the period when a whole generation felt 
betrayed in the aftermath of the war which had 
promised “to make the world safe for democracy”. 
This disillusion’ and betrayal twisted and warped 
many an individual idealist and led to reactionary 
social processes in Europe, culminating in Mussolini 
and Hitler. India. was outside this particular 
contest of ideas and social forces; it was however 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s personal, contribution to the 
national movement to make a whole generation 
sdusitive to the dangers in the world outside. while 
not forgetting the immediate task at home. It was 
necessary for.the national struggle under Gandhiji’s 
leadership to be firm and principled in its opposi- 
tion to imperialism, to resist the softer liberal and 
loyalist options. It was also necessary to be 
always aware of our international loyalties. It 
was this sophisticated understanding of priorities 
which made the Congress during the crucial period 
between the outbreak of war ‘and the Quit India 
Movement insist upon a part in decision-making in 
the fight against fascism. 

By the time the war ended, Nehru’s search for the 
true spirit of India had inevitably led to the dis- 
covery of Asia and also the world. The Asian 
Relations Conference held four months before 
Independence is perhaps the most symbolic single 
act of his long career testifying to his sensitivity to 
the organic relationship between the various con- 
tinents, nation states and cultural streams of the 
world; it is, at the same time, also an assertion of 
the resurgence of nationalism in Asia after a long 
period of dominance and humiliation. Even before 
the transfer of power came in 1947 and Nehru and 
his colleagues faced the complexities of responsi- 
bility, Nehru had’a clear vision about the ambi- 
guities involved in reconciling nationalism with 
internationalism. This was a problem earlier 
faced and solved to their own satisfaction by. his 
great seniors, Gandhi and Tagore. His own solution 
was intensely personal and in its own way inevitable. 
He said, “Nationalism by itself, unconnected with 
some wider concept, is a narrow creed. It is also 
obvious that without nationalism we are rootless. 
We just have no deep roots anywhere. On the other 
hand, internationalism is not only good but essential 
in the world today. And yet some kind of vagtie 
internationalism without definite contacts and 
bonds with nationalism, is almost an airy nothing. 
How to combine thetwo? What are the essential 
features of the two? And what are the conflicts 
between the two?” 

Thus he articulated one of the great dilemmas 
of the human condition in all ages, the more so in 
the age of the nuclear weapon and the explosion in 
global communications. He gave his answer in a 
later passage in the same speech which incidentally 
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- was delivered in Shantiniketan in 1945, Nehru said, 


“So, I suppose, one of the problems of today and 
tomorrow is how to fit in these two conceptions — 
nationalism and internationalism. Nationalism 
obviously is something deep down in human nature. 
We cannot uproot it and there is no reason why 
we should try to uproot it, because nationalism 
ultimately depends on all that is best in us”. 

It is important to remember this today, to recall 
to ourselves the seriousness with which he faced up 
this unending contest of sincere loyalties. He would 
have instinctively reacted with sympathy and under- 
standing to the new dilemmas of -our times, dilem- 
mas posed by resurgent nationalism, regionalism and 
subnationalism in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century, cutting across new uncharted wavs of 
international ideologies, contemporary, futuristic 
and some essentially revivalist. r 

Ín his assessment of the dangers facing India and 
the world, the great international danger of nuclear 
disaster always loomed largest. Ọther world issues 
like decolonisation were important, but come only 
later, very much later. That greatest danger of all, 
continues still to haunt us. “This is the horror that 
night after night sits grinning by my pillow”. 
Gerald Gould’s nightmarish metaphor written when 
Nehru was a young man recaptures in a moment of 
clairvoyance the ultimate terror. 


VI 


Nesru was agreat but fallible man, fallible like 

the best of us. It was his unusual good fortune 
to have the opportunity to implement through active 
political decisions, many of: the conclusions on 
domestic and foreign policy, he had arrived at 
through the course of a life career which was a con- 
tinual exercise in seif-education. His anxiety to 
understand the world around him and his compul- 
sive need to communicate this understanding to his 
people made him, in his own way, as relevant to the 
needs of modern India as Gandhiji had been. In 
specific areas of policy he was right on many occa- 
sions when Gandhi was, perhaps, wrong. The con- 
verse also could be true, most pertinently in 
Gandhiji’s preoccupation with the challenges of 
India’s social inequality. The solutions which 
appeared to Nehru and men of his way of thinking 
to be the right solutions now are known to us to be 
at the best facile and at the worst misleading. The 
dilemmas of a society like ours where not only 
hungry but unequal generations tread us down, 
were, perhaps, not fully appreciated by Nehru. He 
was, however, too intelligent, too civilised to rebel 
against Gandhi’s own definite order of priorities. 
This ‘was the reason why their partnership was use- . 
ful and creative in the last analysis. ; 

Twenty years after he died many of the easier. 
contemporary methods of attacking him appear to 
be ludicrously out of touch with reality. He has 
been criticised for not being Gandhi; he has been 
attacked for being authoritarian in tendency and > 
also being too democratic to work out a time-bound 
programme of economic change. Many of these 


_ criticisms cancel each other. Ultimately, in the last 


analysis, what remains is the reality of India as a 
coherent functioning society in which many problems 
exist and will coutinue to plague us for one or two 
generations more, but, a society which has Jearnt to 
cope with these problems in a reasonably effective 
manner. This 1s something which one does not 
usually associate with Nehru. It does not fit in with 
the idea of an ineffectual angel. He was, in fact. a 
tremendously successful institution builder in a 
global situation when institutions have a tendency 
to crumble without any tangible reason. His 
failures are an integral part of his highly organised, 


Clear and explicit outlook on life based upon what 


can only be described for the want of a better phrase 
as a blend of humanism and the scientific temper. 
He had too. much of the poet in bim to be over- 
impressed by the achievement of mere intellect; but, 
he had the highest respect for reasoning in a 
country in which, for gencrations, reasoning had 
been abjured. 

Even this is, however, not adequate enough to 
describe the living impact of Nehru on the 1980s. 
Much more than the institutions he built, even more 
than the highly civilised values of tolerance and 
mutual cooperation between individuals and nations 
which he espoused, what is of most value today is 
his essentially personal, democratic culture. Looking 
back upon the days when he was alive and talked to 
us in civilised. accents, he comes across as an 
intensely private person who did an extraordinarily 
good job as a public personage, without being 
obliged to wear masks to suit his audience of the 





moment. He engaged himself with gaiety aiid 
even some abandon in a continuous dialogue with 
his people and with his friends, which we are now 
being permitted to overhear. Many of his letters 
and private correspondence are now available to us 
and it is astonishing how little there is of incongruity 
between his public position and private compulsions. 
As the years pass and the shadows lengthen, the 
loyalty to the values for which Nehru stood for, 
will become the test for the survival of Indian 
democracy, 

Even more than this remarkable achievement, his 
importance in recent Indian history is that he 
remains both in nostalgic retrospect and after 
detailed analysis, the sunniest and friendliest member 
of the team of good companions who walked with 
Gandhi in those troubled times on the long march 
towards freedom. 

There is, I understand, a quaint epitaph on an 
unknown individual obviously of great charm in 
some London cemetery. The details are not available 
and perhaps not necessary. It reads: 

With a kindly smile 
and a wave of the hand, 
He wandered off into the 
unknown land 

Jawaharlal Nehru would have enjoyed having 
this essentially personal and possibly familial 
tribute ascribed to himself. His enormous popu- 
larity and successful leadership of a large nation 
never quite made him lose a sense of the ludicrous 
or a certain talent for loneliness. L] 
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India has a long history of religious tolerance. This is one aspect of a secular 
State, but it is not the whole of it. In a country like India, which has many faiths 
and religions, no reai nationalism can be built up except on the basis of secularity. 
Any narrower approach must necessarily exclude a section of the population, and 
then nationalism itself will have a much more restricted meaning than it should 
possess. In India we would have then to consider Hindu nationalism,’ Muslim 
nationalism, Sikh nationalism or Christian nationalism and not Indian nationalism. 

As a matter of fact, these narrow religious nationalisms are relics of a past age 
and are no longer relevant today. They represent a backward and out-of-date 
society. In the measure we have even today so-called communal troubles, we display 
our backwardness as social groups. 

; — Jawaharlal Nehru 1961 
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Contribution and Continuation 


MOHIT SEN 


U merry the nation in need of heroes, Brecht had 

told us. Unhappier however, the nation without 
heroes. Nation-building is a strenuous task. More 
so for India which is a historically evolved entity, 
neither a single or dominant nationality nation nor 
a multinational state in the ordinary sense of the 
term. We are unhappy in needing heroes but not 
stricken in the sense of not having them. Prominent 
among such heroes is Jawaharlal Nehru. 

He was certainly not a man without flaws. Nor 
is his contribution to world and Indian history 
unblemished. In the ultimate analysis, he contribu- 
ted in great measure to the development of an inde- 
pendent capitalist India which put limits to his 
greatness. But it is also true that he fu.thered the 
national growth of India, strengthened world peace 
and anti-imperialism and established the alliance 
between the Soviet Union and India as the two 
foremost representatives of the socialist community 
and the zone of national liberation. 

Speaking of flaws in his greatness and the limits 
thereto is not the same as attempting to deny him 
greatness. This would be historical foolishness and 
only demonstrates the limitations of those who 
make such attempts. The flawless great are utterly 
rare — Lenin pre-eminently so and Ho Chi Minh 
though his was also a unique discipleship. Others 
even though representing the working class have 
been certainly scared, to say the least. 

But what requires thought and action in the con- 
text of the present article is what the twenty years 
after his death have made of Nehru’s contribution 
and of his legacy. How has the world and India 
fared? How much he mattered after he had returned 
to the elements? And isthe man and his work an 
obstacle to progress or is there contribution to be 
continued as well as qualitatively advanced? 

Since 1964 the world has advanced. The triple- 
streamed world revolutionary process — socialist 
community, anti-monopoly coalition Jed by the 
working class in the imperialist countries, and the 
national-liberation movement, including states — 


has pushed ahead. On a worldwide scale it is socia- - 


lism which has gained in its historic contest with 
capitalism. Similarly; in the imperialist-anti-imperia- 
list struggle of opposites, itis the latter which has 
continued its ascendancy. Imperialism has fatled to 
regain its lost historical initiative. The attractive 


‘force of socialism has enormously grown, especially 


with the onset of the new phase of world capitalist 
-crisis, combining both structural and cyclical fea- 
‘tures, 
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To give only a few examples. Vietnam’s triumph 
was yet being fought for two decades ago. Portugal, 
Spain and Greece were till recently under one or 
another form of fascist dictatorship. Practically the 
whole of Southern Africa was still enslaved. Maoism 
was at the peak of its fortunes heading a whole 
medley of “New Left” theories and movements all 
designed to deny the grandeur and the vital signi- 
ficance of, above all, the Soviet achievement. Cuba 
was consolidating its own revolution, Nicaragua 
was Somoza’s private property, and Ethiopia suffer- 
ed the rule of the descendant of the Queen of 
Sheba. And, let it be emphasised, the military parity 
between the Soviet Union and its allies and the 
USA and the NATO bloc, was still in the process of 
being established. f 

Having noted all this advance and having it in 
mind so as to maintain the proper sense of propor- 
tion and perspective, it is necessary to emphasise 
that never before was world peace in such danger 
as it is today. With the positioning of the Cruise 
and Pershing missiles in Europe, it has been rightly 
and dramatically stated that the world is now only 
seven minutes away from nuclear death, The coming 
to power of the Reagan Administration marks a 
qualitative shift in the direction ‘of reaction and 
war as far as the most authoritative ruling circles in 
USA are concerned. The system of views summed 
up as Reaganism is ominously reminiscent of Hit- 
leriam. Striving to regain positions by taking the 
world to the brink of the abyss, believing that 
threats and blackmail can force even the Soviet 
Union to make vital concessions, holding that the 
peace forces can be divided and the newly indepen- 
dent states can be brought to their knees, the Rea- 
ganites- have advanced the idea that nuclear warfare 
can be limited, prolonged and won. The fact that 
these views are wrong and false does not make them 
any the less menacing. 

Alongside the constant maintenance of military 
parity and peace initiatives on the part of the 
Soviet Union, there is no task to which greater 
priority can be given anywhere in the world than 
that of building the anti-war coalition of states and 
peoples. It is only this combination of Soviet 
strength and opening of ever new peace options 
with the broadest possible coalition of states and 
‘peoples opposed to Reaganism that can halt the 
aggressor regime governing USA today. This anti- 
war coalition will be diverse in character. There 
would be in it persons subscribing to the “super 
powers”? theory and outright opponents of commu- 
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nism alongside those who rightly hold the US 
imperialists responsible for the grave aggravation of 
the world situation and still others who are Com- 
munists. Nobody needs to give up their viewpoint. 
Nobody should impose their viewpoint’. Nobody 
should avoid discussion of differing viewpoints. And 
yet everybody should agree to work together for 
peace and against the drive to nuclear war. The 
competition should not be in establishing the 
correctness of viewpoints so much as in the extent 
of the contribution of the mobilisation of the 
broadest sections of the masses for peace: It has 
been correctly pointed out in the recent deliberations 
of the bureau of the World Peace Council in Delhi 
that the struggle for peace is a struggle of states and 
peoples and that the sweeping mass movement for 
peace in all the continents and the Nonaligned 
Movement can and must work together. This is 
both possible and necessary. 

It can be said that such joint work for pzace is 
the result of the compulsion of objective circum- 
stances, This is true. But then this is true of all 
great movements and events in history. Yet history 
is not determined. It is made. No doubt by the 
masses who, however, require leaders. As far as the 
objective of maintaining and extending world peace 
is concerned pre-eminent among such leaders was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

He not only saw the necessity of world peace is 
general. He saw its necessity for the newly-indepen- 
dent states and the-peoples of the national liberation 
zone. The hungry need peace as well as bread, 
development requires peaceful coexistence, and 
socio-economic change requires detente. He saw the 
need in this endeavour for the newly-independent 
states to assert their freedom of choice and judge- 
ment and not allow themselves to come under the 
bondage of new-colonialist military pacts and 
alliances. Nonalignment was the new specific form 
of anti-imperialist independence. And independence 
did not mean isolation but fearless cooperation with 
all other states and forces who had convergent 
interests and common objectives despite important 
other differences. He played an altogether outstand- 
ing role in bringing about proper understanding and 
cooperation between the Soviet Union, other states 
of the socialist community and the Nonaligned 
Movement. 

It is a paradox worth pondering over that while 
this was Nehru’s great contribution to the making 
of world history, it was Mao Tsetung’s greatest 
wrecking act against the progressive transformation 


of our globe that he broke the unity of the world - 


Communist movement as well as its unity with the 
world anti-imperialist forces. Hegel’s cunning of 
history takes many forms. 

These contributions and insights of Nehru did 
not die with him. They area part not only of our 
_ heritage , but fortunately for India and the world, a 
part and so far dominant part, of the national 
reality. The two decades without Nehru have not 
only confirmed his vision of the world and our role 
in it but made this a programme for the unity 
of all patriotic, democratic and Left forces in our 
country. 
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But what about India itself? What about the 
people of India? Nehru said once that if at all he 
was to be remembered he should be remembered as 
somebody who loved India and the people of India 
with all his heart and mind and who received back - 
their love in overflowing generous abundance. What 
has been their fate? Certainly not what he would 
have wished and not what they deserved. Here 
Nehru’s capitalist chickens have come home to roost 
and to roost as merciless vultures who peck and poke 
at the living flesh of our land and people. But is this 
the only reality of India and is this the only aspect 
of Nehru’s contribution to its history? 

The paradox of India is that while the material 
as well as the objective base for progressive socio- 
economic transformations is far stronger than when 
we became free, the subjective factor, or the social 
and political forces, essential for such transforma- 
tion is more fragmented and, therefore, weaker than 
it was if not at the outset of our independent 
development then, certainly, a few years later. 

The crisis of India is not of a breakdown but of a 
failure to achieve a breakthrough.’ It is not that 
India is weak but that despite having accumulated 
strengths it is still vulnerable. The fault lies not in- 
the institutional arrangements, though some reform 
here.is overdue, but in the failure of the requisite 
united front to take shape or where it began to 
emerge for it to be sustained. 

Any amount of statistics can be reeled off to show 
that in all the spheres of material production, 
including science and technology, our country has 
made progress, in many instances striking pro- 
gress. At the same time any amount of other statis- 
tics can be cited to show that mass poverty has not 
been eliminated, inequality has grown, unemploy- 
ment has increased, prices have risen and oligarchic 
structures developed in town and countryside. The 
conclusion would be not a balance between these 
two sets of statistics. It would be that a strengthen- 
ed India, developing along independent capitalist 
lines, has not been able to solve many of the basic 
problems of democratic development, and that over 
three decades of experience have demonstrated that 
these problems cannot be solved along this path 
even if the further strengthening of India can still so 
take place. 

It has also to be borne in mind that the undoub- 
ted strengthening that has taken place has been, on 
capitalist lines inevitably engendering contradictions 
that challenge that very strengthening itself. The 
clearest example of this is the crisis of Punjab which 
has now taken on the dimensions of a national 
crisis. It is true that not all Sikhs are Akalis and not 
all Akalis are extremists. Punjab is not Assam — 


` itis not a deprived region but an arrived region in 


the capitalist sense. Yet can it be denied that rura- 
lised capitalist development, the spreadout relatively 
middle scale character of trading and industrial 
capital and the developing capitalist ethos of snatch 
and grab feeds both shortsighted greed and funda- 
mentalist revulsion. Can it be’ said that lumpen 
capitalist development in the form of smuggling, 
speculation and corruption have nothing to do with 
the Punjab imbroglio? And does not unemployment 


stoke the fires of desperate anarchism along- with 
a sense. of safety with old certitudes, however false? 
Whatis the impact of the growth of the social 
phenomenon of urban and rural paupers, not all 
uneducated and all witnessing the ostentation of the 
vulgar haves? It is this entire course of socio- 
economic development that enables imperialism, 
their agents,as well as internal reaction to combine 
to do the dreadful and dangerous mishief that they 
are doing. 

At the other end of the scale but the product of 
the same ‘socio-economic process is the crisis of 
Assam and the entire North eastern Region. The 
destabilising role of the imperialists and the Maoist 
rulers of Peaking is of course quite clear. But what 
has to be noted is that these forces are able to 
operate and win over a large section of the youth, 
precisely because of the nature of the post-Indepen- 
dence development of the country asa whole. and 
specifically in this area. 

It is not lack of development as such, though that 
is undoubtedly a factor, but the rature of develop- 
ment that makes India vulnerable and racked with 
pain as it were causing a sense of grave national 
disquit. 

This is the background also of the new type of 
Hindu-Muslim riots, caste riots, anti-Harijan out- 
rages and ‘atrocities on women that scar and dis- 
figure contemporary India. They represent and 
overlap of the form of the pre-capitalist exploitative 
relations with the content of the new rapaciousness 
of capitalist competition and surplus suction process. 
Caste, communalism, linguf$m and regionalism are 
today not residues of the past but forms of expres- 
sion of some of the specific characteristics of capita- 
‘list development in our country. It is not that these 
ideological remnants use capitalism but that capita- 
lism in India uses thems For example, caste was a 
cohesive force of the pre-capitalist formation and it 
is now a form of capitalist competitiveness. It is not 
that capitalism is not doing its job in India but that 
it is doing so in the specifics of the situation. Thus, 
the persistence of these forms are not a manifesta- 
tion of the weak transformative capacity of capita- 
lism in India. On the contrary, it isa manifestation 
ofthe adaptive function of capitalism in India. 
Each country gets the capitalism that it deserves! 

The growth of big business houses, their links 
with transnationals and merchant capital, their cong- 
lomerate character and their political influence 
being more extensive than their economic base has 
been widely commented upon. What has been over- 
estimated, including by Jawaharlal Nehru himself, 
is their modernity. The more established big 
business houses, particularly the Tatas and Birlas, 
have been conservative and dynastic. Their moder- 
` nity isa facade and their impulse is not towards 
innovation but imitation. Exceptions prove the 
rule and they too, have been intruders closely linked 
with important sections of the political rulers, that 
is, the Ambanis and the Swraj Pauls. Unfortunately 
but characteristically these are not the only big 
business houses so linked! 


As is only to be expected from the nature of the. 


socio-economic forces released what has also taken 
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place is the tremendous spread of the capitalist 
ethos as distinct from the capitalist ethic of work, 
thrift and individualism. The latter was itself also 
historically crippling despite its historical necessity 
and advance. The capitalist ethos was and is homo 
hominem hupus est — man to man ts wolf, It is this 
ethos that has gripped a very substantial section of 
our population. This includes a subservient and 
imitative Westernisation which is far from being an 
exclusive affair of the intelligentsia and far from 
being confined to the towns. This not only corrupts 
the top but produces a loneliness below which in 
turn promotes a turn to atavistic communitarianism. 
All this adds to the force of social inertia already 
formidable in itself setting up powerful impediments 
to the modernisation of India and its advance to 
socialist orientation. 

If this was the sum and substance of what Nehru 
was able to accomplish or set in motion in our 
country, then one could at best recall him as a 
noble failure. But this is far from being the totality 
of his contribution and far less of what can be con- 
tinued because of him. At this point it may be as 
well to note one significant fact. The Right in India 
tries to lay claim to almost everybody who was anye 
body is our past, including to recent past. It is 
bizarre and grotesque to find the ideologists of BJP 
trying to appropriate both Bhagat Singh and 
Gandhiji! But the one person they never even pre- 
tend to lay claim to is Nehru. And this is not only 
or mainly because he is the father of their pet 
aversion — Indira Gandhi! 

It is also because when all is said and done Nehru 
represented their doom quite as much as he did the 
foreseeable and attainable future of a truly renewed 
and new India. He represented the spirit of India’s 
civilisation even more than did Gandhiji — its 
dynamic equilibrium, its ecumenicalism, its non- 
acquisitiveness, its compassion and its pagan- 
hylozoism — and understood that its continuity 
required socialism. He understood better than 
almost anybody else the new civilisation that social- 
ism meant and into which India’s civilisation could 
develop provided, if one can be allowed to put it 
figuratively, the bania did not overcome the Buddha! 
His teachings and his personality, though not all of 
his work and practice, was and is the bridge, the 
essential bridge, required to cross over from the 
past to the future for the vast millions of our 
people. 

Only those who have a great past can have a 
great future and those who have it have to carry it 
to the future. The future for them, too, would be 
new but it would not be de novo. India has the 
chance of persisting into socialism and of its civili- 
sation enduring through the acceptance of the quali- 
tative advance that this would represent. 

This aspect of Nehru’s contribution which is as 
much an element of his continuity as his accomplish- 
ments in the sphere of world affairs, is most striking 
in the way he brought socialism as an indispensable 
element and inevitable perspective of the anti- 
imperialist freedom struggle and of nation-building 
thereafter. It is easy and legitimate to point to the 
utopian. elements in his understanding of the road 
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to socialism, the non-class approach, the inability 
to grasp the historical possibility of the working 
_ class.and the need to cut at the socio-econo- 
mic root of exploitation. There was in the 
enunciation of the “socialistic pattern of society 
also something of a response to mass disenchant- 
ment: and radicalisation. But there has been 
. no greater populariser of socialism as not only an 
économic mechanism but an alternative civilisation 
not only needed by India but far more in keeping 
with her traditions than Jawaharlal Nehru. He pre- 
sented socialism in these terms and in this funda- 
mental sense which urgently requires emulation. 
There is yet another facet of his design to which 
attention needs to be drawn. It would be a cari- 
cature of reality to come to the conclusion that 
Nehru preached socialism but practised monopoly 
capitalism. In giving the prominence that he did 
to the public sector and planning both in words 
and in reality he laid the material basis in some 
ways for the advance towards the non-capitalist 
transition to socialism. The public sector and 
planning as they have taken shape in Nehru’s life- 
time and thereafter have had their achievements 
but they have not carried out their role to impel 
India towards the non-capitalist path. Nevertheless 
they have retained that potential which is why they 
are always under attack from reaction both outside 
and within the Congress. “Annual Plans’’, “Rolling 
Plans’, ‘“‘sell shares_of the public sector’, “‘rely 


more on the market’ — these are pleas which 


became policies during the Janata regime and 
threaten to become so even now. 

The other outstanding contribution of Jawaharlal 
Nehru to the fashioning of India was his vision of 
it. This remains as a call and as a banner. The 
three basic components of this vision are: the fact 
of India, secularism and democracy. 

There was no doubt in his mind that there was 
such an entity as India with its unity achieved through 
history and in the form of diversity. Internationa- 
lism and: class solidarity surely, do represent the 
highest form of human community in history. But 
from the parochialism of religion, caste, language 
and region the vast masses of India could move 
en bloc only to a sense of Indianness or Indian 
nationalism, with the vanguard elements moving 
beyond but not distancing themselves from the 
possible historical achievement. It was none other 
than Lenin who rebuked Bukharin for trying to 
confine self-determination to the working people 
and not-to the nation as a whole, including the 
bourgeoisie. Such national self-determination, he 
said, makes the self-determination of the working 
people easier and expedites the process of class 
differentiation. All depends on the stage at which 
- the given nation is on the way form medievalism 
to bourgeois democracy and from bourgeois demo- 
cracy to proletarian democracy, he stated. 

And let it be said for the benefit- especially of 
those who keep on proclaiming their allegiance to 
the .class standpoint that if there is any class in 


India which is an all-India class it is the working . 


class of India. National unity and class unity are 
extraordinarily closely related in our country. Each 
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needs and reinforces the other. An additional 
point which will only be stated and not elaborated 
here is that working class hegemony is the hegemony 
of a class but exercised over the nation and not 
over the toiling poor. v 

Nehru’s vision of Indianness included secularism 
as an inheritance and necessity in the shape of 
equality of and tolerance towards all religions as 
well as the promotion of the scientific temper. And 
it certainly included abiding faith in the people of 
India whose will had to be ascertained and parti- 
cipation ensured in the process of Indian renewal 
and advance. 

For him all this together constituted India — 
its civilisation and-the present historical phase of 
building a truly national state needed both by India 
and the world. | 

But the means he chose to try to reach this goal 
were not all of them congruent withit. The means 
were self-contradictory. Above all, he identified 
India with the Indian National Congress. This was 
never altogether true even at the peak of the free- 
dom struggle. It was certainly not true after 
freedom. The Congress was by far the main force 
of our freedom movement but by no means the only 
one. And after freedom other forces advanced at 
the cost of the Congress and different forces con- 
tended and collided within it. A new coalition of 
forces and parties was required to achieve the 
vision of Nehru. The Congress as such could not do 
it, let alone do it in contest with every other force. 

One of the great failures of this great man of 
India and of the world was his conduct during the 
Vimochana Samaram in Kerala in 1959 when he 
dismissed the CPI-led Government headed by 
Namboodiripad. This was a grievous default where 
narrow class pressures overrode national impera- 
tives. It was a defeat which was later compounded 
by the Chinese aggression in 1962. Both these 
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nts held up the building ofthe national 
emocratic front which alone could propel India 
towards the future which Nehru asked for and to 
reach which he had laid down so splendidly many 
indispensable guidelines. The fact is that ivhile the 
Communists as the most consistent and enduring 


` component of the Left had to come to terms with - 


the Nehru orientation, so had the founder of. that 
orientation and his followers to come to terms with 


the Communists. Neither could or should merge 


with or surrender to the other. Each should 
maintain and seek to strengthen its identity and 
base through struggle with one another but also 
through united and convergent action whenever 
necessary and possible. 

_ The Communists could and should not become 
Nehruites nor Nehruites be expected to be surrogate 
Communists. The former could and should not only 
be critical of but seek to go beyond Nehru and ‘the 
Nehru orientation. Their distinctive outlook, 
programme and action should never be -biurred. 
They -should not be taken as camp followers of 


- anybody but as themselves above all by those who 


ultimately matter — the masses of India. But allies 
they must secure and a proper system of alliances 
they must build. ) 

It must also be self-critically asked by those. who 
claim to be the true inheritors of Nehru, that is, 
above all the Congress(J), as to what they have done 
with this inheritance. In the sphere of world affairs 
there is good ground for satisfaction and let this be 
ungrudgingly said. But what about the rest? Can it 
be denied that in many vital respects the machine 


` has been put in reverse gear? At a time when India 
is emerging as a great Asian power in its own right 


are not the imperialist destabilisers and internal 
reaction being given scope by the policies and 
practices of the Congress(I)? It certainly is neither 
true nor correct to put all this down to the non- 
cooperation and opportunism of all Opposition 
parties. There is little point in accusing the Opposi- 
tion of ganging up together when the entire Opposi- 
tion is also indiscriminately lumped together and 
assailed. Has it done all it can and should to avoid 
cofrontation with all the Opposition and to secure 
the cooperation of those with whom it is possible 
to do so on many issues and policies? Has it done 
anything worthwhile to popularise the teachings and 
vision of Nehru? Has not the country been moved 
more towards capitalist consolidation and away 
from the aims and objectives so eloquently pro- 
pounded by him? What is worst of all is that these 
questions are at best whispered but not raised 
boldly for discussion in the forums of the 
Congress(I). a a 

Will all this be rectified and in time? One cannot 
be sure either way. It depends crucially on the 
outcome of stirrings and even turbulence in the wide 
spectrum of parties and forces who appear to be so 
inadequate but who are required for India’s future 


even to approximate what the noble soul who died. 


twenty years ago so much wanted it to be. It is not 
in the lap of the gods but certainly in that indefinite 


` and ambiguous sphere where we humans shape our 


destiny. 0 
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The lone spice that has stood 

the ‘TASTE’ of time — INDIAN 
CARDAMOM — fondly called the 
“Queen of Spices”. 


The world is really crazy of 

the Indian Cardamom. Because 
it is so refreshing and so 
natural. It can go well with 
anything that man can consume. 


Indian Cardamom — There is 
- nothing like it. It is. grown 

in the fabulous evergreen 

forests of India. It is 

Mother Nature’s Special gift 

to Mankind. 


To know more about it 


Cardamom Board 


Banerji Road, 
Ernakulam, Cochin — 682 018. 
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A picture of an ideal future. | 
Where everybodys dreams come trus 
Vvnere prosperity spreads far and wide: 
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We want everyone to enjoy 


an assured and prosperous future. 


Realising humble dreams of 
humble men, that’s what 
Peerless is all about. Personal, 
domestic happiness — higher 
education for children, easy 
retirement, a daughters 


wedding—it could be anything. 


Or helping energise national 
development in diverse areas ~ 
generation of employment 


opportunities, development of ~ 


agriculture and industry, and 
more —the list is endless. 


15 million Peerless Certificate 
holders will vouch for all this. 





350,000 people of the Peerless 
team are today self-employed. 


Peerless funds, invested in secure 


Government custody, have 
contributed to the country’s 


progress and developffient, ` 


When you look at the total ~ 
picture, prosperity for one and 
all becomes so visible, you 
believe in it. We do. 


@ India’s Largest Non-Banking i 
Savings Company _ CS 


THE PEERLESS GENERAL FINANCE 


~~» INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


Regd. Office: PEERLESS BHAVAN,3, Esplanade East, Calcutta-700 069 ) 


Total Assets Over Rs. 450 Crores 
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ys their long history, the 


Indian people have had _ 


two great love affairs." One 
was with Krishna of legend.” 
The other was with a flesh- 
and-blood man of ouf own 
times, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Nehru knew how much he 
“had received. He wrote 
about it in his. will and 
testament. To deserve what 
he got, he gave abundantly. 

He wanteéd to be remember- 
ed as a “man who with all 
- his mind and heart, loved 
India and the’ Indian 

people”. 

Half of the people of 
India today have no per- 
sonal experience of this 
infatuation. They were 
either born after Nehru’s 
death or were too young 
while he lived. Among 
those who lived through the 
Nehru years, many resisted 
his charm and rejected his 
philosophy. The present- 
day representation .of this 
group trace our current ills 
to him. He is faulted for 
not being another Gandhi 
or Lenin or Mao. He is 
accused of not knowing 
enough science’ and econo- 
mics and statecraft, of being 
too pro-British (‘the last 
Viceroy’), too pro-Soviet, 
too anti-American; not 
being Hindu enough, not 
understanding secularism 
clearly enough (this last is 
from some known Nehru- 
ites), most of all, of not 
being ruthless enough. The 
controversies will continue. 
But even the critics acknow- 
ledge his style and miss his 
gift of raising whatever he 
` touched to a higher level. 
Two recent books ‘will 


help the old to relive, and. 
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N ehru Observed 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


the young to have a feel of, 
the ethos of the Nehru 
years. They- are a photo- 


' graphic album ` published 


by the Jawaharlal Nehru 


Memorial Fund and Don’t ` 


Spare Me, Shankar, a col- 
lection of cartoons. 

The album is not an 
ornate coffee-table book 
but a modest, functional 
chronicle which Jets the 
man take over. (As one of 
its editors I know how care- 
ful we were not to intrude.) 
Jawaharlal Nebru was a man 
born to be photographed. 
His mobile face, his eyes, 





his brow, his nostrils, his lips 
expressed a myriad moods 
and nuances. Dorothy Nor- 
man, herself so knowledge- 
able about photography as 
anart form, recently des- 
cribed him as the most 
beautiful man she had met. 
It was a handsomeness that 
mirrored the inner richness 


_and integrity. How one 


wishes television had come 
of age in our country when 
he was around. 

Every discussion of Nehru 
in some way leads to 
Gahdhi, It is interesting to 
compare the Nehru album 
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with the Gandhi album that 
the Government brought out 


in the fifties. The Nehru ~ 


album, for’ all the magne- 
tism of the. individual, 
makes us think of the 


‘times, Whereas the Gandhi 


album makes us think of. 


the man. This is equally true. 


- Of Nehru’s autobiography, 


which is a record of the 
‘ideas and movements and 
problems of India and world 


of his. day, seen through . 


the crystal of his per- 
sonality, while Gandhi’s 
is essentially a chronicle- of 
his own amazing growth to 


‘greatness. Both Gandhi and 


Nehru were part of all they 


-* met. Both were concerned 


intensely with Man in the 
abstract and with men. But 
in’ different ways. Nehru 
grappled with institutional 
realities -and possibilities; 
Gandhi with eternal verities 
and the individual’s poten- 
tial. 


The camera is said to be’ 
the pen of our age. But the - 


lens has limitations. It can 
only take in the three 
dimensions, It cannot inter- 
nalise the external. It can 


answer the what, sometimes , 


even the how, but not the 
why. A Karsh or a Swird- 


loff can emulate the painters. 


-and lead us from the face 


into the ‘soul. But most 
photographers give us the 
arrested moment, the fixed 
fact. We are told that a 
picture is more eloquent 


- than a thousand words, but 


there is something the word 
can do which is beyond 
most pictures. As one of 
our languages has it, “The 
Kavi, the ‘poet, can see 
what Ravi, the sun, can- 
not’. 

We should admit that 
Nehru’s words provide a 


fuller account of his pas-’ 


sions and anxieties than 
pictures of him do. Three 
generations were affected 


` and shaped by his words — 
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not only the young but his 


peers and even his elders, 


Didn’t Gandhi call him his 


-~ 


mentor iù foreign affairs? 
A relentless drive to per- 
suade made Gandhi and 
Nehru speak and write so 
copiously. Yet neither was 
an orator of the classical 


type. Their styles differed - 
vastly but resembled each 


other in their aim. The aim 
was to share thoughts with 


` the people and admit them 


to the chamber of their 
mind and heart to see what 
went on. It is thus that 
they convinced people of 
the rightness: of the causes 
of action they propound- 
ed. 

A young editor, who 
admits that the Nehru 
album gave him a lump in 
the throat, has still chosen 
to call Nebru a bit of 
windbag who lacked the 
gift of brevity. A person 
who could say: “We must 


. have- an open mind, true, 


but it has to be closed some 
time,” or advise Mridula 
Sarabhai, who pestered him 
for advice on what to wear 


- for a fancy dress party: 
“Go dressed as a woman 


for a change,” -knew the 
secret of the neat thrust 
and epigram, But it is not 
the art of brevity alone 
which embodies the pro- 


found and the beautiful. 
Volable people also make ` 


it to the anthologies of the 
world’s wisdom. A mere 
windbag could not have 
achieved the luminousness 
of the homage to Garidhi. 
There was a historical role 
that Jawaharlal Nehru had 
to. perform — to meet and 
talk to as Jarge a number of 
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people as possible and con- 
vert them to his way of 


‘thinking. His khayals had 


to be sung to many audi- 
ences and he sang them 
with aplomb. His style had 
the repetitiveness of the 
classical master. Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa. 
Claus: Yes, Vinod, Nehru 
did speak too much. Didn’t_ 
Shankar in a famous car- 
toon draw him as competing 


with the Niagara? - 


And now to Shankar’s 


< book. Who would have 


imagined in the fifties that: 
this merciless arraigner of 


-adult follies would one day 


be transformed into a merry 
teller of children’s tales and 
withdraw from the-political 
circuit? In his’: heyday, 
Shankar up-ended the world | 
of Indian politics, and was - 
much feared by his victims. 
But even Shankar had a 


hero, one whom he nudged *~ 


and jabbed and took liber- 
ties with, who in fact told 
him not to spare him. 
1948 and 
May 1964, Nehru was the 

centre of a thousand five ` 
hundred Shankar cartoons. 
Four hundred of them were 
picked by the late Chala- 
pathi Rau for this book, © 
They portray an impulsive, 
impetuous Nehru held back 
by a reflective ‘second 
Nehru. Responsibility is 


energy controlled by the 
calculus of the larger good. 
The people of India knew 
that this man would render - 
full account to them., That 
is why. they accepted him 
so enthusiastically. C] 
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Cinema, Video 


ue recent video boom seems to have hit the 
established film industry like a tornado and 
vigorous steps are being urged to stop this ‘menace’. 
Much has been said about infringement of the 
copyright laws by these ‘video pirates’. 

This is therefore, as good time as any to takea 
very objective look at the state of Indian cinema 
and the impact that television and video have made 
on cinema. a 

When any new medium of mass communication 
makes its appearance, it seems to pose a threat to 
the existing media. We can also look at it as a part 
of the constant threat that the process of demo- 
cratisation poses to vested interests. Let us take the 
example of what is popularly called the Gutenberg 
Revolution, when Johannes Gutenberg invented 
movable type, which made mass printing of books 
possible. This threatened the monopoly of know- 
ledge which existed till then with the clergy and 
the elite. They saw inthis new medium a danger 
to their power which they held on to because of 
the inaccessibility of the common man to know- 
ledge. We could, perhaps, also explain the brahmin’s 
ire against the lower castes wanting to read the 
sacred Vedas the same way. They could not coun- 
tenance power slipping away from their hands. 

In modern times, if we take the interaction of the 
press and sound broadcasting in USA, we find that 
when sound broadcasting made its appearance, 
prophets of doom prophesied the end of the written 
word, that is, the newspaper and the magazine, They 
thought that magazine and newspaper circulations 
would tumble down and eventually they would have 
to fold up. But what actually happened was the 
opposite. Newspaper and magazine circulations 
increased after the advent of broadcasting. People 
were surprised and baffled till social scientists came 
up with rational explanations. What had happened 
was that while the medium of broadcasting could 
reach millions of listeners instantaneously, it had 
its limitations. It could not reproduce all the details 
that the newspaper or magazine reports were likely 
to contain. So, while the radio could certainly reach 
the listeners instantaneously, the listeners had to 
wait for their favourite newspaper for the details, 
In a way, therefore, the radio report whetted the 
appetite of the listeners for news. The result was 
that newspaper circulations, instead of falling, 
actually rose. In time, the two media came to terms 
with each other and learned to live together. 
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and Television 


N.V.K. MURTHY 


When TV came on the scene, it posed more of a 
threat to cinema rather thanto radio because of 
the accent on the visual aspect of the new medium. 
Many big studios in USA had toclose down their 
multi-dollar productions and switch over to the 
production of TV films. Simultaneously, efforts were 
made to win the audiences away from the TV screen 
to the cinema theatre. Thus were born the big 
spectacle, the wide screen, stereophonic sound, etc. 
These technical innovations were expected to defeat 
the small TV screen in everybody’s drawing room 
and get the audiences back into the cinema halls, 

This is as far as the entertainment aspect of 
cinema and TV is concerned. Let us look at TV 
from another angle, as a medium of information 
and education in the broadest sense of the term. 
To make the long story short, the consumer society 
of the West has put such a heavy accent on the 
business aspect of TV, that education and communi- 
cation have been relegated to the background. 
Things reached such a pass that educationists and 
intellectuals in the states agitated against the evil 
effects of commercial TV. This resulted in the 
Public Service Broadcasting being set up. Right 
now there is an onslaught against the good work 
that is being done by PBS. This onslaught, under- 
standably, comes from vested interest groups, who 
put private profit before social good. 

In our own country, cinema as an experience goes 
back to the last years of the last century, when the 
first cinama show was held in Bombay very soon 
after this new miracle medium of moving pictures 
made its appearance on the world scene. But it 
took quite some time before pioneering Indian film 
makers started making films. Dadasaheb Phalke, 
father of Indian cinema, was inspired when he saw a 


film on the life of Christ and wanted to make a 
, Similar film on the life of the most popular and 


lovable Indian god, Krishna. But the first film he 
made was on another mythological story, the story 
of Harishchandra, though later he went on to make 
films like Kalia Mardan, based on Krishna’s life. 
While learning the techniques of this new medium 
which came from the West, the early Indian film 
makers naturally depended heavily on their own 
rich cultural tradition. Mythological stories in the 
past, as in the present, are not mere fairy tales mix- 
ed up with religious history. They are also vehicles 
for social education and set norms of social and 
individual behaviour, These mythological stories 
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also express man’s desires, dreams, experiences and 
frustrations. Only they are so mixed that it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between dream and experience. 
It was natural for the early film-makers to turn to 
this treasure-house of mythology when they weré 
looking for stories. 


But soon film-makers saw in this medium a means 
for social comment. One should also remember 
that were the momentous days of our freedom strug- 
gle. Gandhiji had already made his appearance on 
the Indian scene. The freedom movement was no 
longer confined to the elite and the revolutionary 
groups in Maharashtra, Bengal and Punjab. It had 
became a mass movement with the ‘dumb’ millions 
showing that they were not so dumb after all. 
This was also the period when the colonial power 
was becoming fiercer in its anxiety to hold on to 
power. Political censorship was severe. So overtly 
political comment could not be made in films. But 
the theme of fight against oppression, injustice—so- 
cial and economic—was constantly present in many 
of the films. For example, the film Ramshastri 
made by Prabhat Studios was not only about a 
historical figure, who existed in the Peshwa court 
and who had the courage to proclaim that even the 
ruler was not above the law. It was also a biting 
comment on the existence of the dual legal system 
‘during the colonial period, when no English citizen, 
no matter what his crime, could be prosecuted 
under the Indian law. In other words, they were 
part of the ruling class and therefore, above the law. 
This analogy was not difficult for the viewers to 
see. There were many other such films. 


My purpose in drawing attention to this aspect 
of Indian cinema of the time is only to point out 
that the film-makers saw themselves not as enter- 
tainers but as creative people using a new medium 
for a laudable social purpose. 

Came the Second World War and things changed 
drastically in many fields including cinema. The 
‘war’ effort became the supreme cause. The difficulty 
of timely supplies from far-off England to maintain 
the war machine resulted in the grudging develop- 
ment of some industries in India. Likewise, the 
development of railways and telegraph, for which 
many Indians in their naivete give credit to the 
generosity and foresight of the Britishers, was a 
result of the need for quick and efficient commu- 
nications to sustain a comparatively small striking 
armed force in the vast subcontinent. 

The Second World War also gave rise to a new 
profession, that of the war contractor. He sprang up 
to supply materials and human services to meet 
the needs of the war machine. This resulted in 
enormous profits. This was also the beginning 
of a strong middleman’s culture in Indian society, 
which to my mind, marked the beginning of the 
decay of everything good in our society. 

The year 1948 was an epoch-making one in the 
history of Indian cinema. In that year was released 
a film called Chandralekha made by one of the 
pioneers of South Indian cinema, the late S.S. 
Vasan. There was a spectacular drum dance in the 
film which necessitated a big set at enormous 
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expense, This became a box office success. and set 
the trend for the spectacular film in Indian cinema. 
The modern multi-starrers are a logical consequence 
of Chandralekha. Earlier, films were being made 
on comparatively modest budgets in the studios like 
Prabhat, Bombay Talkies, New Theatres, etc. But 
these spectacles were beyond the capacity of the 
modest ‘studies. Actors and actresses who were 
earlier happy to work ona regular salary at the 
studios now began free-lancing. The result was the 
breakdown of the studio system. 

This also marked the beginning of the box office 
cinema. The rest of the story is too well known for 
me to recount. Suffice it to say that asin the West, 
the box office film-makers in India now proclaim 
that they are mere entertainers and do not claim to 
be communicators and educationists. It is against, 
this background fhat one has to see the birth and — 
growth of both television and video in this country. 
Of course, Indian television is still in its early stages. 
The first experimental station started in Delhi just 
about two decades ago. There was quite a debate 
whether a poor developing country like India could’ 
afford the expenditure involved in setting up this 
expensive medium. It was argued eloquently by our 
leaders that television was not to be looked upon as 
a medium of entertainment but as a powerful tool 
for social change, specially for the rural masses. 
The first station after Delhi, however, came ‘up in 
the ‘rural’ metropolis of Bombay. Soon TY stations 
sprang up in other ‘rural’ areas like Calcutta, 
Madras, Lucknow, etc. It is only now — thanks to 
Insat IB — that we are talking of nearly two 
hundred low and high power transmitters in the 
farflung countryside of India. . 

Let us now turn to the video menace as seen by 
the film industry. The systematic and sustained diet 
of entertainment films has certainly whetted the 
appetite of millions of young unsophisticated minds 
for sex, violence and what have you. The access to 
the modern technology of video has made it easy 
for the duplication of this stuff so that it can be 
made available at your bedside or in your drawing- 
room. What the film industry is bothered about is 
the proprietary right because box office earnings are 
affected. But what I would like to suggest is this 
that there is much more at stake than merely the 
proprietary rights of the movie mughals. Much has 
been said about the need to amend the Copy- 
right Act in order to stop this piracy, While nobody 
can find fault with any measure which would prevent 
one man stealing the work of another, one is justi- 
fied in questioning society’s attitude to rights of all 
kinds and not only that of property. What about the 
right of the creative writer, the director, the techni- 
cian? What about the economic rights of the mil- 
lions involved and their social rights? Do these 
needs to be protected or not? Or do they take second 
place after property rights which are most sacred? 
This is the question for which every honest intel- 
lectual has to search his heart for an answer, if 
one wants to call oneself an intellactual. Otherwise, 
there is another word in the English language which 
is more appropriate to describe such a person 

(Contd, on page 51) 





Punjab Crisis: Why? Whither? 


PRAMOD KUMAR, MANMOHAN SHARMA, 
ATUL SOOD, ASHWANI HANDA 


A® attempt to comprehend the character of the 

economic and political demands, formally 
encapsuled in the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, 
amply brings out the glaring opposition between (i) 
the slogan of reduction of inequalities and improve- 
ment in the lot of the poor and the oppressed and 
(ii) the actual interests that are aimed to . be served 


by the various demands. The programme’s demands: 


have several implications. These can be briefly stated 
as follows: 

The demands for cheap inputs and modernisation in agri- 
culture will largely serve the interests of the middle and 
oe es, Since technological innovations are scale 
iased. 

The removal of restrictions on the movement of food- 
grains, implied by the demand for India to be considered 
a single food zone, will benefit ‘those possessing surpluses 
for sale and having access to those resources which will 
enable them to store and transport their crops from one 
area to another and fetch higher prices for them. This 
lucrative opportunity can, therefore, only be possibly 
availed of by the middle and, more so, by the big farmer. 

Another demand states that agricultural prices should be 
fixed on the basis of the costs of production of the 
middie farmer. The middle farmer would certainly be 
benefited by this proposition. However, both in relative 
and absolute terms, the greater benefits would accrue to 
the big farmers. This is so because their per-acre input 
expenditure is lower and they have a larger marketable 
surplus. l 

The demand for higher remunerative prices of agricultural 
produce would ensure returns to those who have a market- 
able surplus. It would bring stability to the returns of 
small farmers, but it is the rich and middle farmers: having 
a large marketable surplus who would capitalise on this 
measure by way of increased net profits. 

Moreover, such a movement in prices would be severely 
disadvantageous to poor consumers, including non-cul- 
tivating landless labourers and petty and marginal farmers, 
all of whom spend the greater portion of their income on 
food. Such a demand would be at variance with the 
proclaimed slogan of upliftment of the poor. 

The resolution also asks for higher prices for cash crops 
and that the purchase of cotton should be facilitated 
through the setting up of a cotton corporation. This 
demand stems from the fact that not only have the prices 
for wheat and rice been stable in the past but also that 
price trends have been favourable since the setting up of 
the FCI while the prices of cash crops have been fluctuat- 
ing. Besides, data show that in the category of farm size 
greater than 12.5 acres it is cotton, next to wheat, which 
forms the highest percentage share of cropped area. In 
farms of smal! sizes maize, wheat and rice are the main 
crops produced. Clearly this demand seeks to promote 
interests of the richer farmers. 


> 


This contribution ts a chapier reproduced from 
Punjab Crisis: Context and Trends (March 
1984), just published by Centre for Research in 
Rural and Industrial Development, 1037, Sector 
21-B, Chandigarh (pp 172 ; Rs. 116). 
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None of these demands ensures the welfare of the 
poor and the oppressed. The economic policy resolu- 
tion proclaims that greater per-capita income and 
increase in ‘growth rates will lead to such welfare. 
Unfortunately, such indicators by no means ensure 
distributive justice. The economic policy resolution 
shows evidence of a discriminatory stand in relation 
to the agricultural and industrial sectors. It argues 
for the nationalisation of all industry with the 
exception of agro-based industries, while it does not 
argue the same for agriculture. It proposes to give 
priority to agro-based industries, which may well 
benefit the rich farmers both through linkage effects 
and by opening opportunities for investing their 
surplus. Moreover, it emphasizes credit facilities for 
medium-scale industries. The rural rich, constrained 
from investing in large-scale industry by various 
factors like entrepreneurship, competition from the 
national bourgeoisie for market, etc., would benefit 
from the development of investment possibilities in 
medium-scale industries. The resolution is further 
markedly discriminatory in its demand that 
industrial workers should be given need-based wages 
and a proper sharein the profits. It is, however, 
ambiguous regarding the workers’ agrarian counter- 
parts and merely states that the wages of agricul- 
tural workers should be reassessed as and when 
required. 


The Anandpur Sahib Resolution further demands 
that the country’s Constitution should be made 
federal. This policy statement envisages the reten- 
tion of only four subjects — Defence, Foreign 
Affairs, Communications and Currency — by the 
Central Government, leaving the other subjects to 
the States. The 18th All-India Akali Conference 
held at Ludhiana in October 1978 demanded greater 
autonomy for all States without specifying the 
nature of this autonomy. To look into the Centre- 
State relationship the Union Government has already 
appointed the Sarkaria Commission. 


The question of Centre-State relations is not 
merely a Constitutional but also a political question, 
because the existing Constitutional arrangement has 
been replaced by extra-constitutional centres of 
power. The emergence of such centres of power 
cannot merely be attributed to individuals or groups. 
The emerging class of capitalist farmers in Punjab 
perceives a clash of interests with those of the big 
industrialists outside Punjab. The latter are seen to 
exercise control over industrial licensing (under the 
Act of 1951 powers to give industrial licences is 
vested with the Central Government) and a total 
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control over market and political power. The 
controls and clearances for capital issues, for the 
import of capital goods and raw materials and for 
foreign collaboration, besides industrial financing 
institutions such as the IDBI and the IFCI, are 
under Central control. Consequentially the demand 
for greater autonomy. Further, the concentration 
of power in being individuals has rendered these 
individuals ineffective and incapable of resolving or 
accommodating conflicts which have their basis in 
emerging interest groups. This has, in the context 
of Punjab, given a new form to the problem of 
Centre-State relations, inter-State relations and 
decentralisation of power at the grass-roots level. 

The Constitution of India permits as much reorga- 
nisation of constituent States as possible, but it 
comes down heavily on separatism or secession. 
Naturally, therefore, it provides for the elimination 
of all such demands based on narrow, parochial, 
religious and other such considerations. It is 
necessary to emphasise that a distinction must be 
seen between the demand for “Khalistan” and the 
need. for more State autonomy so as to allow the 
federal feature of our Constitution to wake up 
to life: However, it is relevant to caution that 
political mobilisation for State autonomy and other 
secular demands must not be based upon or use 
caste, religion and other such!cleavages. Political 
mobilisation must take place to promote secularism, 
the scientific temper, democratic consciousness and 
a progressive culture. If the political groups cannot 
promote such values then the State has to tolerate 
retrogressive eventualities like communalism. 

Some of the religious demands such as the pro- 
posed enactment of an All-India Gurdwara Act and 
the relay of Gurbani from the Golden Temple by 
AIR implicitly contradict the Preamble to the 
Constitution, which resolves to constitute India into. 
a Sovereign, Socialist, Secular and Democratic 
Republic.2 The Constitution ensures protection 
to all religions but is not meant to promote 
any of them. Moreover, Article 51 (A) says that it 
shall be the duty of every citizen to develop the 
scientific temper, The development of the scientific 
temper involves accepting the method: of science 
for acquiring knowledge and recognising that a 
scientific attitude dispels dogmas, superstition and 
obscurantism, which, essentially, are propagated in 
the name of religion. The acceptance of these 
demands, therefore, would be tantamount to the 
promotion of religions. os 

Article 26 (B). of the Constitution stipulates that 
the state cannot interfere in the exercise of the right 
of religious organisations to manage their own 
affairs in matters “of religion”, unless they run 
counter to public order, health or morality. It is 
through invoking moral-cum-religious authority 
that religous institutions should administer their 
religious affairs rather than through drawing sanc- 
tion from Parliament, which is constitutionally 
committed to secularism. Evidently such demands 
are raised for achieving economic and political gains, 
rather than for aiming at spiritual excellence in all 
spheres of individual and collective activity. 
Demands of a similar nature could be raised by 
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other communal groups, political parties or religious 
institutions. Such a situation will result in the 
strengthening of communal attitudes. Acceptance 
of religious demands raised by the communalists 
will further aggravate the problem, for individual 
groups. will coin new demands of a similar nature in 
order to protect and promote their economic and 
political interests. For instance, in January 1984, 
the Akali Dal (L) raised the demand for the amend- 


. ment of Article 25 of the Constitution. Article 25 


(2) reads as follows: 


(2) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any 
existing law or prevent the state from making any law— 
(a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial, 
political or other activity which may be associated with 
religious practices; 
providing for social welfare and reform or the throwing 
open of Hindu religious institutions of a public character 
to all classes and sections of Hindus. 
Explanation I. The wearing and carrying of Kirpans shall 
be deemed to be included in the profession of the Sikh 
religion. 
Explanation II; In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the refer- 
ence to Hindus shall be construed as including a refer- 
ence to persons professing the Sikh, Jaina or Buddhist 
. religions, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be construed accordingly. 


The Akali Dal (L) objected to the inclusion of 
persons professing the Sikh religion into the Hindu 
religion. This demand has not been raised to date 
by the Akali Dal (L) in any of their resolutions or 
demand charters. It seems that this demand has 
been raised vocally or in statements to the press by 
the Akali Dal (L) l 


(i) to counter the challenge and threat posed by extremists ` 
and conformist-communalists. However, it is relevant 
here to point out that among the conformist-communailists 
there are extremist communalists. Within the extremist 
section there are factions aligning with: different com- 
' munal tendencies. For instance the All-India Sikh 
Students Federation, the Akal Federation and the National 
Council of Khalistan are closer to the group led by Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, whereas the Akhand Kirtani 
Jatha and the Youth Akali Dal align with the Akali 
Dal (LY; 
Gi) in response to the delay in the acceptance of their 
other demands arising from water and territorial disputes, 
etc., by the party in power. 


Therefore, the deadlock in the negotiations and 
increasing threat from the extremists and confor- 
mist-communalists may have forced the Akali 
Dal(L) to raise this demand. This clearly indicates 
that such a demand is being fabricated in order to 


make political capital out of it. “This kind of dis- 


torted reflection serves the interests of some social ` 
groups whose interests would not be served or might 
even be ill-served if the real problems of society led 
to politics and ideologies that were relevant to their 
solution” (Bipan Chandra 1984). The retention of 
religious groups, as a reference point because of 
their ideological orientation, makes if convenient 
for the supposedly deprived group to find scapegoats 
for their discontent in their perceived antagonistic 
religious groups. This communal ideology does not 
correctly represent the hidden spectrum of concrete 
reality. It is rooted in empirical reality rather than 
in hidden structures and tries to mystify the real 
conflicts and develop a mechanism to protect the 
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interests ofa particular class fraction stratum or 
group. F 

The issue of apportionment of waters between 
Punjab and Haryana is one of the main demands of 
the Akalis. The problem has supposedly arisen as 
the erstwhile State of Punjab was reorganised into 
the State of Haryana and the present State of Punjab 
in 1966. At the time of the reorganisation, all 
assets and liabilities were apportioned between 
Punjab and Haryana. An examination of the 
historical aspect of this problem indicates that 
“surplus” Ravi-Beas waters became available by 
virtue of the Indus Water Treaty, 1960, which was 
signed by India and Pakistan. Under this Treaty 
the waters of three rivers—Satluj, Ravi and Beas— 
called the Eastern Rivers, were allocated to India. 


This was in lieu of the surrender of India’s claims - 


to the waters of the region’s other three rivers— 
Indus, Jhelum and Chenab—called the Western 
Rivers, to Pakistan. Prior to this. Treaty, an agree- 
ment amongst various States, namely Rajasthan, 
PEPSU, Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir, was 
reached in 1955. The apportionment of the waters 
was: Punjab 5.6 maf, PEPSU 1.3 maf, Rajasthan 
8 maf, and Jammu and Kashmir 0.6 maf (total 15.8 
maf). A number of expert committees and com- 
missions were appointed to look into the appor- 
tionment.of the “surplus” waters of the Ravi and 
the Beas.4 

The basic principle involved in the sharing of 
waters has been primitive, in that water was mainly 
treated as a property and hence the claim to usage 
on the basis of the “‘as is where is” principle. The 
controversy stems from the principle of considering 
water to be “a property”, relegating the claim to 
water on the basis of need to a secondary and sub- 
ordinate level. The application of the principle of 
need was used in a very limited and distorted 
fashion. No expert committee was appointed to 
consider the issue in a broader perspective. 
Essentially, the issue ought to be the ‘optimum 
harnessing of the existing water resources. Reducing 


- the dimensions of the problem to merely a question 


of apportioning, and that too without the appli- 
cation of scientific and rational criteria, is incom- 
mensurate with the substantial issue. 

The application of the need-based principle in a 
limited fashion was the result of taking the existing 
multiple cropping pattern, or crop rotation, as 
permanent, without taking into consideration the 


possible need of water resources in the industrial _ 


sector. Unfortunately no master plan has been 
prepared by the governments and political parties 
involved in the water dispute to evaluate the current 
and future water needs in agriculture, in industry 
and: for domestic and other uses. Water being a 
scare resource there is a need for a comprehensive 
understanding .and intervention to even alter the 
existing cropping pattern, etc., to suit the specific 
climate and’ soil conditions of the region, thereby 
eliminating excessive and wasteful use of scarce 
water. 

‘The data reveal that while Punjab and Delhi have 
been utilising more water than allocated to them, 
there was a balance of 0.410 maf and 0.940 maf 
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in the general reservoir in 1980-81 and 1981-82 
respectively. Moreover, it is evident that there was 
wastage of 1.901 maf in 1980-81 and 2.218 maf 
in 1981-82, of which 1.306 maf and 1.615 maf have 
been excluded, respectively, from sharing. Also, 
a total of 2.498 maf was wasted and allowed to 
flow to Pakistan in 1981-82 and such wastage of 
water resources amounted to an average of 8.467 
maf (from 1971-72 to 1981-82), 

The data amply demonstrate that water has been 
surplus and left in balance in the reservoir or else 
allowed to go waste. The absence of planning to 
harness and utilise the water and the lack of vision 
and initiative to build an adequate network of 
canals for distribution of such water indicates that 
the parties embroiled in the present water dispute 
lack scientific research dealing with water manage- 
ment and that the water dispute, in its current form, 
is more of a political issue. It now appears to be a 
bogey raised by interest groups engaged in political 
squabbles. No doubt water is a scarce resource, 
but at present it is sufficiently available and is either 
inadequately tapped or inefficiently and unequally 
distributed. The water issue, as raised in its present 
form, has been disproportionately made an issue of 
“sharing”. 

The demand for disenfranchisement of migrant 
labourers has been raised by certain individuals in 
the Akali Dal such as Sukhjinder Singh, G.S. Tohra, 
SGPC President, and some members of the Akal 
Dal (Talwandi group). None of these leaders, how- 
ever, have talked atout the ouster of migrants, 
although a few “Khalistan” protagonists have. This 
demand does not form part of the demand charter 
submitted by the Akali Dal (L). The demand may be 
the result of factional politics within the Akali Dal, 
where a faction associated with the above-mention- 
ed leaders seeks to win over the support of middle 
and smal! peasants and local landless agricultural 
labourers. 

However, a survey5 revealed that the perception 
of various sections of the peasuntry does not fully 
support this line of thinking. 

The survey summarises the perception of middle peasants 

who feel that to the Punjabi farmer, migratory labour is 

indispensable, The demand for the ouster of mugratory 
labour, they said, was damagingly absurd. “We wil! not 
side with the Akalis if they ever happen to raise this 
demand”. No agriculture, it was said, is possible in 

Punjab without the help of migrant labourers. 

While summarising the perception of rich peasants 
it said: 

The rich peasants were of the view that given the level of 
mechanisation, Punjab’s farmer will continue to rely upon 
outside labour for quite some time. Some operations like 
paddy transplanting, cotton picking, etc., will continue 
to be labour-intensive. Punjab’s agriculture is developed 
but this is not due to migratory labour. Outside labour has 
played no direct role in increasing productivity. Jt has, 
however, certainly lowered the cost of production in terms 
of providing cheap labour. Therefore, it is very important 
for-the agricultural economy as a whole. No demand such 
as the one for migrants’ ouster will ever be a success. On 
the other hand, it will be strongly opposed. 

However, the survey substantiated the hostility of 
ee labour towards migratory labourers and 
said: 

The local agricultural labourers did not view the influx of 
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migratory labour favourably. They complained that the 
migrants had rendered them jobless and homeless. They 
took the migrants to be their competitors who limited their 
employment opportunities and depressed their daily/ 
monthly /annual wage rates. To a great extent the migrants 
have replaced the local female Jabourers in the so-far 
traditionally held operations of transplanting paddy and 
weeding. It was found that the local agricultural labourers 
were’ hostile to, and full of resentment, indignation, and 
hatred towards the migrants. 

Local labourers further stated: “If the Akalis 
raise the Demand for the. ouster of migrant 
Jabourers we will definitely side with them and sup- 
port them”. 

The survey also revealed that a section of the 
“Khalistan”? protagonists advocated the ouster of 
migrants and were of the following opinion: 


Migrant labourers are Hindus, from which it necessarily 
follows that they are Sikh haters and will never side with 
us to achieve our goals. They have no sympathy for our 
cause. Therefore, 

Punjab. 

The above perception clearly indicates that there is 
a conscious and concerted attempt to communalise 
an issue which is mainly economic and is the focus 
of a factional, political fight within the Akali Dal. 

At the other end of the spectrum, CPI and 
CPI(M) in Punjab, with an ideology which was 
secular at its core, did not perform a meaningful 
role to inculcate a secular and scientific attitude. 
Communist parties also mobilised their support base 
for incremental gains such as more diesel, increased 
remunerative prices, agrarian reforms, wage hikes, 
etc. These demands, in principle, embraced all 
sections and levels of the agrarian population. 

In the sixties and seventies the CPs began pro- 
pagating “land to the tiller” in the form ofa “land 
grab movement”. In the late sixties, the develop- 
ment of commercialisation in agriculture and the 
increasing number of landless agricultural labourers 
made the Léft parties raise demands for higher 
wages. Consequently, the demand for “land to the 
tiller” receded to the background. The demand for 
higher daily wages in turn aggravated the resent- 
ment of small and middle peasants, who also consti- 
tuted these parties’ support base. This resentment 
compelled the CPs to accommodate their interests 
by raising the demands for more diesel and other 
inputs. 

The strategy, directed towards securing incre- 
mental benefits, failed to question the rule of 
capital, social divisions by skill, trade, industry as 
well as communal (ideology including casteism). The 
leadership in the CPs could not effectively articulate 
class interests and thus, coupled with its inability to 
rise above the existing cleavages of caste and 
religion in Punjab, failed to evolve a programme 
and/or identity counterposed to other political 
parties. 

The role of political parties and groups, as discus- 
sed, acquires meaning in the context of our conten- 
tion that the problem of communalism cannot be 
siphoned off by means of modernisation, industria- 
lisation, strengthening of the law and order machi- 
nery, etc. We hold that there is a need for a 
meaningful, subjective intervention on the part of 
political parties and groups to counter -communal 
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they should not be allowed to come to 


ideology. : 

Interventions like the declaration of:President’s 
rule cannot provide a solution to a social, political 
and economic crisisë. The persistence of terrorist 
activities in spite of measures like commissioning 
of para-military forces (BSF, CRPF, etc), prohibi- 
tory orders, shoot-at-sight orders and curfews indi- 
cates that the problem cannot be reduced to one 
of merely tackling the activities of a few individuals. 
The recent killings in Punjab and Haryana cannot 
merely be ascribed to either individual extremists or 
political manipulations. There is a notion that it is 
mainly the electoral interests to garner and consoli- 
date the so-called Hindu votes that are responsible 
for the present stalemate. It would be hazardous 
to give a monocausal explanation for such a com- 
plex reality. This, however, is not to deny the pre- 
valence of the communal propaganda that the 
Hindus are a homogeneous political entity and have - 
common political and economic interests. 

This propaganda has been an integral part of the 
ideology of some of the communal Hindu groups 
in the past. But never inthe past hasit acquired 
such a militant posture and an appeal which has 
cut across political party lines. There are five extre- 
mist Hindu communal groups’. These groups are 
active in some of the urban areas of Punjab. The 
groups do not have any affiliation with national 
organisations like the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Hindu March, etc. 

These communal groups could acquire some kind 
of support base because of the inactivity of the RSS, 
Hindu Manch etc. These communal groups do not 
have a significant mass following, but they do. have 
some kind of a mass appeal in Punjab. The only 
group active is the Hindu Suraksha Samiti. This 
group was formed on September 26, 1982, at Patiala 
by Pawan Kumar Sharma, known to be a Youth 
Congress(I) activist. It became -known after the 
incidents of violence at Patiala and Malerkotla in 
1983. 

The question arises as to why at this juncture a 
section of the Hindus asa religious group are 
responding (if they are) to such an ideology. In 
order to answer this question one has to first under- 
stand the process of the operation and use of com- 
munal ideology with a proper historical perspective. 

Communal ideology does have its own social 
appeal. Ina situation of scarce resources and a 
relatively stagnant economy, the generation of com- 
petition for jobs, etc., along communal lines benefits 
some of the individuals from the middle classes in 
the short run. 


Communal propaganda was not utterly disconnected with 
social reality. The communalist could impose his inter- 
pretation of the reality on the middle class individuals 
because it seemed to conform to their experience of reality 
as they were then living it. Of course, the extent of benefit 
from communalism was larger the higher one went up in 
the social scale and the fewer became the competitors; the 
upper middle class individuals benefited far more than the 
lower middle class individuals. Communalism was likely 
to benefit the aspirants for High Court judgeship, univer- 
sity chair or vice-chancellorship, or the directorship of a 
hospital much more than those trying to become chaprasis 
or clerks, though the latter would also improve their life 
opportunities to a certain extent, even if marginally. Of 
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course, in the long run, the latter were more likely not to 


be beneficiaries but victims of communalism (Bipan - 


Chandra). 


Such communal propaganda smudges objective 
reality. The discontentment amongst Hindus and 
Sikhs competing for jobs, lic&nces, markets, etc., 
has not been caused by one another. This dis- 


contentment of both Hindu and Sikh communalists 


is aresult of their being posited as workers, pea- 
sants, merchants and industrialists struggling for 
their interests in a situation of scarce resources and 
not as a result of the one “community” competing 


against the other. However, communal propaganda 


by communal, religious and political leaders seeks 
to give a colour to this struggle between individuals, 
groups and classes as one between “communities”. 
The real conflicts are likely to get mystified and 
thus result in the identification of displaced targets. 
Some of the communalists also advocate that it 
is possible to confront and counter one form of 
extremist communalism with another. This is a 
dangerous proposition. To put it in other words, 
the idea that the humiliation meted out to Sikhs 
and the killing of Sikhs in Haryana would teach a 
lesson to the extremists in Punjab is a form of 
reasoning which is counter-productivé. As men- 
tioned earlier, it is the communalism of one group 
that fezds the communalism of the other. The ter- 


_ rorists involved in such acts are merely used by eco- - 
nomic ‘and political vested interests and by others 
who adhere to beliefs and value patterns based on 
communal ideology. Itis not only the extremists 
but also people influenced by communal ideology 


who take part in communal activities. The parti- 
cipants in such activities justify their involvement 
on normative as well as utilitarian grounds. 

The possible solutions which are being offered 
by the people also help to understand the operation 
and impact of communal ideology. It is interesting 
to note that both Hindu as well.as Sikh communa- 
lists. seek the ruthless suppression of extremists bė- 
longing to the religious group other than their own. 
Some of the liberals, however, talk of a strict law 
and order approach for the extremists, irrespective 
of religious group affiliation. It has already been 
discussed that this problem cannot be reduced 
merely to a law and order problem. 

The political solution suggested for the problem 
cannot be implemented. This is so because there 
is a lack of political will to counter obscur- 
antist values andvbeliefs. Rather, these have been 
used for narrow electoral gains. A political solution 
to this problem cannot be found without forgoing 
electoral gains for the sake of national solidarity 
and humanity. This perhaps may not be accept- 
able to the powers that be. The non-institutiona- 
lisation of democratic, secular and scientific 
attitudes and lack of competitive politics has allowed 
communalism to persist. 

The present crisis is the result of the competition 
for distributive benefits, concentration of land and 
other resources into the hands of fewer people, the 
lack of a secular education and inappropriate 
industrialisation and urbanisation. The socio- 
cultural realities are not given due weightage in the 
developmental strategies. It was assumed that 
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modernisation in agriculture and industry would 
automatically subsume obscurantist values and 
regional, caste and communal tensions. And that 
would, in turn, create an environment conducive 
for societal welfare, distributive justice and the 
furtherance of the scientific temper. What we see 
happening is just the opposite. Reactionary forces 
and obscurantist values have been strengthened, 
leading to varied forms of tensions. Hence, there 
is a need for a second look at the strategy of 
development. This was not a total strategy. It was 
confined merely to economic development and lost 
sight of socio-cultural planning. It is this neglect 
which has aggravated the present crisis. The future 
socio-economic evelopment of Punjab and. the 
consolidation of human freedom depend upon the 
systematic and imaginative tackling of the problem 
of communalism. (] 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Note that coupled with-this is the fact that the commo- 
dity terms oftrade have been more favourable to agriculture. 

2. The word Secular was incorporated through the 42nd 
Amendment effective from January 3, 1977 

3. There are eight Sikh extremist communal groups and 
organisations. These are the Bhindranwale group, the All- 
India Sikh Students Federation (AISSF), the Akhand Kirtani 
Jatha, the Babbar Khalsa, the Youth Akali Dal, the National 
Council of Khalistan, the Dal Khalsa and the Akal Feder- 
ation. Bhindranwale group is the most powerful in terms of 
numbers as well as influence. AISSF is the student wing of 
the Akali Dal and is headed by Amrik Singh. In the past 
one year, AISSF has aligned itself with Sant Jarnail Singh 
and has been following his line. Amrik Singh, President, 
and Sandhu, Secretary of AISSF, are among the confidents 
of the Sant. The National Council of Khalistan is led by 
Balbir Singh Sandhu, Secretary-General of the banned organi- 
sation. Dal Khaisa, another banned organisation, is literally 
non-existent. Another militant organisation is Akal Federa- 
tion. Bhai Kanwar Singh heads this group but it does not 
. haye more than half a dozen members. Like AISSF it is 
completely with Sant Jarnail Singh. Akhand Kirtani Jatha 
is led by Bibi Amarjit Kaur. Amarjit Kaur is the widow of 
Fauja Singh, an agriculture inspector who was killed in a clash 
with Nirankaris in Amritsar inApril, 1978. There are about 
20 members of this group and most of them are educated. 
Members of the Akhand Kirtani Jatha mostly organise kirtan 
or voluntary service in the Golden Temple. Amarjit Kaur is 


believed to enjoy the confidence of the Akali Dal President, 


Sant Harchand Singh Longowal. The Youth Akali Dal is a 


rew organisation floated by the Shiromani Akali Dal about a 
year ago. The purpose of starting a new youth wing of the 
party was believed to be to counter AISSF which had come 
under the influence of Sant Jarnail Singh. The Babbar Khalsa 
is an off-shoot of the Akhand Kirtani Jatha, but is a purely 
militant organisation. Sukhdev Singh is the leader of this 


oup. 

4. The problem has arisen as the erstwhile State of Punjab 
was reorganised into the. States of Haryana and the present 
State of Punjab in 1966. Section 78 of the Punjab Reorgani- 
sation Act 1966, in particular, provides for apportionment 
of the rights and liabilities of the Bhakra Nangal and Beas 
Projects.: The Central Government issued an order about the 
apportionment of surplus Ravi-Beas waters in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 78 of the Punjab Reorganisation Act, 
1966, on March 24, 1976, whereby 3.5 maf of water was 
allocated to Haryana and the balance not exceeding 3.5 maf to 
Punjab, out of the total surplus Ravi-Beas water of 7.2 maf 
falling-to the share of the erstwhile State of Punjab after 
setting aside 0.2 maf for Delhi Drinking Water Supply. 

An agreement was signed by the Chief Ministers of 
Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan on December 31, 1981. 
According to this agreement for the flow series 1921-60 of the 
Beas Project Report, the net surplus Ravi-Beas waters was 
17.17 maf, compared to the corresponding figure of 15.85 maf 


‘for the flow series 1921-45 which had formed the basis of 
_water allocation under the 1955 decision. The Chief Ministers 


of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan agreed on December 31, 
1981, that the mean supply of 17.17 maf, (fow and storage) be 
reallocated as follows: share of Punjab: 4.22 maf, share of 
Haryana: 3.50 maf; share of Rajasthan: 8.60 maf: quantity 
earmarked for Delhi Water Supply: 0.20 maf; share of 
J&K: 0.65 maf. Total: 17.17 maf. The Chief Ministers further 
agreed that until such time as Rajasthan was 1n a position to 
utilise its full share, Punjab should be free to utilise the waters 
surplus to Rajasthan’s requirements. Thus, during this period 
Punjab’s share would be 4.82 maf. 

5. Manmohan Sharma and Navsharan, Migratory Labour 
and its Impact on Rural Economy of Punjab, Parts {| & Il; Part 
II yet to be published. Manmohan Sharma (1983) ‘Migratory 
Labour and its Impact on Rural Economy of Punjab’, Part I, 
Man & Development, Vol IV, No 3. - 

6, On October 6, 1983, Punjab was brought under Presi- 


_dent’s rule following the State Government’s inability to 


combat increasing extremist violence. The action was specific- 
ally in response to the killing of six passengers of a Delhi- 
bound bus from Amritsar. The proclamation was issued in 
terms of Article 356 of the Constitution. 

7, These are the Hindu Suraksha Samiti, the Hindu Shiv 
Sena of Jagdish Tangri in Ludhiana, the Hindu Rashtriya 
Sangathan of Surinder Billa, the Brahman Sabha of Pandit 
Kishore Chand in Amritsar and the Hindu Front of Kali- 
charan of Ludhiana. These-groups were formed in response to 
the activities of the Dal Khalsa, the Babbar Khalsa and other 
Sikh extremist groups. C] 
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First of its kind in India 


INTERMAGNETICS INDIA LIMITED is setting up a project with a total 
cost of Rs. 22 crores for manufacture of magnetic tapes for video and computer, 
audio and floppy discs ‘applications in collaboration with Intermagnetics Inter- 
national Limited which has multi-national operations in USA, UK, France and 
Singapore. Intermagnetics International Limited has machinery manufacturing 


facilities for manufacture of magnetic tapes and housings for audio and video 
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cassettes including loading of tapes in the cassettes. 
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AGRA is an acronym formed out of the first letters of the names of four brothers, 
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empire in Iran involved a capital outlay of more than three billion rials. 
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Technology and Import-Export Policy 


BALDEV SINGH 


First introduced in 1982, a separate chapter on 
‘Import of Technology’ has become a regular 
feature in ‘Import and Export Policy’ — annual 
publication of the Union Ministry of Commerce. It 
is a welcome recognition by the Ministry that 
technology constitutes an important input for 
making Indian exports more competitive in the 
international market. The Ministry has outlined the 
following objectives ‘sought to be achieved through 
a package of technology inputs’: (i) Technology up- 
gradation. (ii) Cost effectiveness. (iii) Optimum use 
‘of raw materials. (iv) Energy conservation. 

With the announcement of Technology Policy by 
the Government of India in January 1983, the 
Ministry has expressed the above-stated objectives 
; as forming a part of the Technology Policy in its 
‘Import and Export Policy 1983-84’. It states that 
“in dealing with Technology Transfer, relative inter- 
national competitiveness and technology exports, 
the (Technology) Policy has stated that it is neces- 
sary to maintain international competitiveness in 
products, services and technologies that have export 
potential. Conditions for the marketing of indige- 
nous technology and products based on it will be 
improved. It is important in such cases to conform 
to the highest international standards”. (para 211(3) 
of Import and Export Policy 1983-84). The strategy 
adopted by the Ministry of Commerce to upgrade 
Indian products to the highest international stan- 
dards is to simplify rules and’ procedures and 
liberalise inputs of foreign exchange to the entrepre- 
. neurs for acquisition of ‘imported inputs’, by way 
- ` of know-how, design, consultancy, capital goods, 

etc. The Ministry’s policy does not deal extensively 
with export of technology or technology-related 
services or humanly-embodied technology by way of 
technical and engineering personnel. .Considering 
the ‘paucity of expert engineering consultancy 
services and dearth of trained scientific and techni- 
cal/engineering personnel in most of the African, 
. Latin American, Middle East and some Hast Asian 
countries, such technology exports Tepresent a 
potential foreign exchange earner and should be 
properly organised and promoted. Project experts 
are also treated more as a means for export of 
industrial machinery and equipment than as techni- 
cal expertise. 
E In the Import and Export Policy 1982-83, under 
` the Technical Development Fund scheme, the fore- 
ign exchange limit per-unit to cover requirements for 
import of balancing equipment, technical know-how 
and consultancy services, etc., was raised from US 
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dollars 2.5 million to US dollars 5.0 million. For 
import of design drawing, the limit per unit in the 
1982-83 Policy was Rs 10 lakhs, with another Rs 5 
lakhs against REP licences automatically and any 
higher value with DGTD’s concurrence. In the 
1983-84 Policy, the limit was raised to Rs 25 lakhs 
with an additional Rs 5 Jakhs against REP licence 
automatically (Rs 20 lakhs for export-oriented 
units) and any higher limit with DGTD’s concur- 


‘rence. For import of machinery/equipment, the 


limit for export-oriented units against REP licence, 
for import without recommendation of the sponsor- 
ing authority and irrespective of the availability of 
such equipment within the country has been raised 
from Rs 20 lakhs to Rs 75 lakhs. REP licence is 
equivalent to free foreign exchange to be used for 
import of machjnery and equipment without let or 
hindrance. Whether these increases are on the basis 
ofa study of the difficulties experienced by the 
due to inadequacy of imported inputs and a con- 
sidered view based on data of import content 
requirements of the exported goods is not known. 
There are also no data available as to what extent 
and in what manner the earlier foreign exchange 
facilities were taken advantage of. Presumably the 
Ministry is offering these increases as an across- 
the-table incentive to the exporters, 

The above-referred Technical Development Fund 
scheme and release.of foreign exchange for design 
drawing are operated by the Ministry of Industry. 
Since 1982, a new forum has been established by 
the Ministry of Commerce in the form of ‘Coordi- 
nation Committee’ under the chairmanship of the 
Chief Controller of Imports and Exports (CCIE) to 
meet the import requirements of industries for 
technology upgradation, energy conservation, cost 
reduction and reduction in raw material content, 
etc. The Committee may allow imports of techno- 
logy (know-how, design, consultancy, etc.) up to 
Rs 1 crore to units exporting up to 25 per cent or 
the R & D units and without any upper limit to 
industrial units with 50 per cent exports. 

The Coordination Committee is also empowered to 
consider requests for import of technology/develop- 
ment in the areas of (i) environment, (ii) agriculture 
including dry farming, (iii) optimum use of water 
resources, (iv) increased production of pulses and 
oilseeds, (v) provision of drinking water in rural 
areas, (vi)improvement in nutrition, (vii) rapid 
reduction in the incidence of blindness, (viii) era- 
dication of major communicable diseases (such as 
leprosy and tuberculosis etc), (ix) population stabi- 
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lisation, (x) low cost housing, and ` (xi) development 
and use of renewable non-conventional sources of 
energy. These areas correspond to the ‘Priorities’ 
identified in the Government of India’s statement 
on Technology Policy (Section 3). 

However, a clause in-the Import and Export 


Policy 1984-85 which marks an unprecedented step ` 


in liberalisation and has evoked a controversial 
response is that “import of technology will be con- 
sidered on Open General Licence (OGL) in selected 
sectors/industries. Such areas would be identified by 
the Government subsequently” (para 212). It is re- 
ported that ‘‘some of the’ scientific departments have 
not reacted favourably to the proposal and that is 
why the policy declares its intention in this direction 
_ and does not contain a concrete decision on ‘tech- 
nology on OGL’. There is a view in the Government 
that such unrestricted‘ imports may hamper indi- 
genous R and D. Industrial circles however favour 
such technology imports”. (Times of India, April 13, 
: 1984). In the field of Technology Policy, decisions 
should be based on systematic studies of the existing 
rules and regulations, their impact on industrial and 
technological development and in line with the 
overall policies and objectives of the Government of 
attaining technological competence and self-reliance. 
Recommendations for changes in policy on import 
of technology fallin the purview of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee to the Cabinet (SACC) and 
the Technology Policy Implementation Committee 
(TPIL). l i l l 

Experience in other countries is that ministries 
and departments concerned with export performance 
are under pressure to meet the export targets and 
have little patience with the long-range perspectives 
of a technology policy. Also in some of the coun- 
tries after total de-regulation of the imports of 
technology, instances of repetitive imports of techno- 
logy, inappropriate technology and an increase in the 
proportion of failures have been noted. This would 
point to the need for caution in introduction of an 
OGL system for technology imports: in India. 
Besides studying implications of total de-regulation’ 
of the imports of technology, SACC and TPIL may 
also like to study the implications of growing 
proliferation of forums for sanctioning imports of 
technology. (CSIR’s note on ‘The Present Situation 
regarding the Administrative and Procedural Regu- 
lation of Import of Industrial Technology . into 
India’). That there is a need to evaluate the 
relevance, competence and efficacy of the present 
regulatory system has been highlighted by Dr. 
Manmohan Singh, Governor, Reserve Bank of 
India, in his National Productivity; Council Silver 
Jubilee Foundation Day Lecture as follows: l 

“ As regards choice of technologies, I am convinc- 
ed that greater weight ought to be given to the 
views of users of technologies than the views of 
generalist administrators and superannuated techni- 
cians who sit on official bodies regulating the: inflow 
of technology. Clearly some guidelines are necessary 
. for regulating the import of technology and we 
must not waste resources on the import of techno- 
logy for products and processes low on the list of 


our national priorities. However, any such guide-. 
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lines should have a built-in flexibility” (RBI Bulletin, 
March 1983, p. 157). ° 


Since 1982 the Ministry of Commerce appears to 


have held the view that there isa case for removal 
of all restrictions on the import of technology- by 
placing technology on OGL. (Financial Express, 
September 1, 1982). In the same yearin a note to 
the Cabinet, the Ministry stated that “there is 
urgent need to improve competitiveness of Indian 
products, sharp changes in energy prices and its 
consequences, productivity of India’s capital stock 
and the new technological revolution that is taking 
place, especially in areas of micro-electronics and 
bio-technology, which would have an impact on all 
aspects of national activities. Considering the 
impediments placed by the developed countries in 
giving access to these modern technologies to the 
developing countries, for example, micro-electronics, 
deep sea mining, in these sectors we should not 
ourselves have any self-imposed restrictions that 
would limit the possibilities of access to these 
technologies. In these areas, technology imports in 
the form of know-how, intellectual property, that is, 
patents, designs, drawings, etc., should be on OGL. 
For these areas for inducting new technologies in 
the form of producer goods that is, capital goods 


machinery, equipment, etc., should also be on OGL: 


and without any import duty.”’ 


Another area to which attention is drawn by the i 


Ministry in its note is “the energy and materials 
intensive indigenous industry, namely, areas of 
industrial machinery, power equipment — for 
example, boilers, transport equipment, consumer 
durables, etc. For these, restrictions on royalty 
payment and duration of agreements stand in the 
way of modernizing of the production base by 
denying access to modern technology.” | 

Attention to technological obsolescence of India’s 
capital goods industry is also drawn by Dr. Man- 
mohan Singh in his above-referred address. Quoting 
a study by Farook J. Engineer on international 
technology licensing, he says that ‘‘the imposition 
of across-the-board ceilings on royalty rates and 
duration of agreements tends to be counter-produc- 
tive. Such ceilings tend to inhibit an optimal mix of 
licenser’s services including managerial. know-how, 
trade marks, patents, etc. In any case several mech- 
anisms exist for technology recipient firms to cir- 
cumvent Government regulations without impinging 
upon the letter of such regulation” (ibid p. 158). 

In its note to the Cabinet and the Import and 
Export Policy 1984-85, the Ministry of Commerce 
has argued for OGL in respect of technology for 
a few areas of modern technologies/industries which 
are closely held and are difficult of access. How- 


` ever, the statements by spokesmen of the Ministry 


as reported in the press give the impression of its 
being the first steps towards an approach to. total 
de-regulation conceived by the Ministry. In such 
a case, OGL import of technology for a select few 
may serve as the thin end of the wedge to gradually 
extend the coverage to other areas. As it is, the 
select areas of technology referred to by the 
Ministry do not prima facie appear to be suitable 
or benefit by such de-regulation. Most of the 
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frustration of the entrepreneurs in India arises 
from bureaucratic delays, tortuous procedures of 
the regulatory system and the apathy, incompetence 
and corruption prevalent among sections of 
officialdom they have to deal with. That drastic 
reform in the scope, structure and functioning of 
the regulatory system is called for is obvious and is 
overdue. | 
However the advocacy for ‘technology on OGL’ 
brings the raison d’ etre of any regulatory system 
into question. Most of the regulation-free deve- 
loping countries have politico-economic systems 
led by private industry. Sizeable exports by these 
countries are to politically favourable advanced 
countries which also supply them the technology. 
, In these countries the transnational corporations 
, have a controlling interest in the host countries’ 
“ exporting enterprises. Since in a number of coun- 
! tries the import of goods are also freely permitted, 
{ there is international competition and the market 
{ survival of the enterprise depends on continuing 
¿ imports of technology. Such conditions are unlikely 
‘to be obtained in India in keeping with its nonalign- 
ed political status and its policies of economic and 
technological self-reliance with commanding heights 


mjof the economy with the public sector, Whether 


the present regulatory system is actually blocking 
development and retarding technological progress 
would bear fruitful investigation and study. 

In respect of the illustrative areas selected for 
application of OGL, so far as the energy. and 
material intensive industry, namely, 
engineering and power equipment, are concerned, 
under the Industrial Licencing policies, these fall in 
the category open to the public sector and the large 
houses. Both of these have the means and resources 
to keep abreast of the latest developments. Adequate 
if not generous facilities are available through a 
‘package of inputs’ for import of technology for 
updating, consultancy, etc. However, there are 
other factors to which attention is drawn by 
Dr Manmohan Singh in his TTK Memorial Lecture 
1983 such as “our industry has operated for too 
long in a highly sheltered protected domestic 
market so that the normal competitive pressures for 
cost reduction and quality upgradation have been 
largely absent”, and further “exports which may 
often provide an easy access to a wide range of 
information and a direct means of improving pro- 
ductivity have remained a marginal activity for 
most of our firms. The entire export effort, propped 
up as it is by costly subsidies of one kind or 
another, lacks a secure dynamic base....”. (RBI 
Bulletin, February 1983, p. 53, 54). Besides libera- 
lisation, the Ministry of Commerce will have to 
consider a strategy to induce the capital goods 
engineering industry towards cost reduction and 
technology upgradation in-a situation where its 
main profit base les in the protected domestic 
market, and its survival is not threatened by compe- 
tition from free imports of technologically superior 
products. 

Deep sea mining has been the subject of prolonged 
negotiations under the Law of the Sea under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Asis well known, 
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USA and some other developed nations have 
backed out of an earlier agreed draft on transfer of 
technology to the developing countries. This is an 
area dominated by transnational corporations and 
requires massive investments with doubtful pros- 
pects of returns in the short term. The Government 
of India has recently initiated some exploration in 
this area. India has yet to make considerable 
leeway in its geological and mineral exploration 
over the land. It is hardly likely that any private 
enterprise would have interest in an area of doubtful 
economic return needing massive investment and 
bristling with controversy. 

In the field of bio-technology, of the 150 or so 
world firms, 90 per cent are in USA. Of these about 
one-third are expected to disappear. Many of the 
bio-technology companies have invested heavily in 
research and are now forming joint ventures or are 
being acquired by large companies who may provide 
venture capital. The entire research-intensive bio- 
technology area is freshly emerging into the com- 
mercial scene. That bio-technology has wide- 
ranging applications ranging from bio-energy, 
aminoacids, diagnostics, pharmaceuticals, plastics, 
detergents and agro-chemicals, etc, is well known, 
but considering the heavy investments the choice of 
the product will depend on comparative economic 
advantage and the market. Most companies are 
projecting the global demand pattern as may 
emerge in the year 2000 and their share in it. 

Biological processes require less energy, are less 
polluting and may hopefully be cheaper than the 
conventional processes. This research intensive area 
is merging into heavy venture investment grouping. 
With its high level of research competence and 
heavy venture investment it is unlikely that OGL 
would make any significant contribution to acquisi- 
tion of worthwhile bio-technojogy. The most 
relevant areas from the Indian viewpoint would be 
health and agriculture where large public interest 
would also be involved. These are also the areas 
chosen for research and development for the Bio- 
technology Research Centre being established in 
India on regional basis with assistance from 
UNIDO. 

The area of micro-electronics is of fundamental 
importance not only to major areas of electronics, 
for example, computers, telecommunications and 
industrial control systems, but to a number of in- 
dustries related to capital goods production. More- 
over, as in the case of developed countries micro- 
electronics is also cardinal and critical to defence 
and space programmes. Because of its highly “strate- 
gic? nature, micro-electronics constitutes a revolu- 
tionary transformer of the key sectors of the modern 
information based industry, economy and society in 
the developed countries. The Government of USA 
is already applying severe restrictions on export of 
all elements of micro-electronics technology, extend- 
ing even to surveillance and monitoring of techno- 
logies exported earlier. Importing companies are 
required to inform the suppliers of technology as to 
what ‘chips’ are being made using American techno- 
logy and to which end-users they are being supplied, 
etc. 
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The Department of Electronics have set up the 
Semiconductor Complex Ltd. in Chandigarh to 
ensure a sound base in micro-electronic chip design 
and production. It is understood that a Task Force 
of the Electronics Commission on LSI/VLSI (‘chip’) 
industry is currently engaged in a study of the area 
in India and abroad to work out plan's for manpower 
development, productions of specialised critical 
materials etc. to bridge the technology gap. Micro- 
electronics represents an area which is being deve- 
loped in the country on the basis of meticulous 
planning and promotional effort directed at maxi- 
mum self-reliance. OGL import of technology in 
this area could hardly facilitate upgrading and 
modernisation any more than is being already 
actively and deliberately ` progressed. 

The case of micro-electronics technology has been 
dealt with in some detail to point out the basic un- 
reality of the premise that the high and up-and- 
coming technologies could be more successfully 
acquired if puton OGL. The realities in regard to 
strict regulation and restrictions on export of micro- 
electronics technology apply almost equally to deep- 
sea mining technology by the developed OECD 
countries led by USA since they, have a nexus with 
naval-rejated defence and naval-warfare techniques 
and equipment. The unhappiness of the scientific 
departments with the ‘technology on OGL’ 
approach should be seen in the light of the un- 
savoury experience of restrictions on export of 
enriched uranium and spares for the Tarapur Ato- 
mic Power Station notwithstanding an agreement. 


Critical technologies are not generally available in 
the open market and are increasingly subject to 
political considerations and alignments. 

The Ministry of Commerce must be complimented 
for highlighting the role of technology in the pro- 
motion of India’s exports. The above analysis 
demonstrating the unreality of a policy of placing 
technologies on OGL, particularly the important 
and critical ones, is not to provide justification of 
the present regulatory system and its mechanism, 
which undoubtedly need drastic reform. Depart- 
ments and organisations concerned with technology 
and technology policy should provide competent 
inputs for a careful study and working out of a 
strategy on technology as affecting the export sector. 
It is more than a year that the Prime Minister made 
a Statement in Parliament on India’s Technology 
Policy. However a modus operandi for implementa- 
tion of this policy is yet to be worked out and the 
country has yet toseea policy document outlining 
the manner in which the imported technology and 
local development capacity have to be integrated for 
a self-reliant development. 

Jawaharlal Nehru did a historically significant 
service to the country in laying a firm foundation | 
for a sound science and technology infrastructure& 


The present Prime Minister has placed a large 


number of scientists in positions of authority and 
responsibility. However, the scientific community 
has yet to take advantage of these favourable cir. 
cumstances to transform the present system to one 
led by science and technology. O 
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-Women and 


Doordarshan 


This week, in this section of the Women’s World, Mainstream is reproducing the chapter entitled 
“Women — the Neglected Half’ from the Report of the Working Group on Software for Doordarshan 
(Chairmah: Dr P.C. Joshi) submitted to the Government early in April 1984. Unfortunately, it is not 
yet réleased to the public by the Government. Mainstream (April 14, 21, 28, and May 4, 1984) 
serialised Volume II of the Report which contains its summary. The chapter reproduced below is from 


Volume I of the Report. —Editor 





The content of communication at any given time 
reflects the pattern of values of the society. The way 
\ subjects dealing with women are treated indicate to a 
‘great extent the prevailing attitude of that society 
towards its women, In any country women who are half 
the population are often half the. audience. The success 
or failure of development plans in education, family 
planning, community development, health and nutrition 
depends upon the involvement and participation of women. 
The investigation shows that compared to men women are 
underprivileged in many ways and suffer from serious 
disabilities. Since formal education is a costly and long 
term process it is essential to harness the mass media. 
However, incidental studies on the impact of the mass 
media indicate that women’s exposure to the media is 
often marginal and unsatisfactory. It appears that the 
mass media has not been an effective instrument to 
inform and prepare women to play their new roles in 
society. The committee’s investigations indicate a 
general lack of awareness about the rights, problems, 
opportunites and responsibilities among both men and 
women. Since government controls a significant section 
of the mass media it should set the pace”. i 
Towards Equality, Report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women, 1975 


TB nation is pledged to equality for women. The 

Constitution guarantees to all citizens “‘equality 
of status and opportunity ... assuring the dignity 
of the individual.” Further, it expressly “prohibits 
any discrimination’’; however, a clause empowers 


the state to make special provisions for women and 


children even in violation of the fundamental obliga- 
tion of non-discrimination amongst citizens interalia 
of either sex. 

These constitutional guarantees and special powers 


were no accident of history. They came as the | 


logical culmination of sentiments that had been 
deeply .embedded in the national struggle for 
freedom and identity. It is to be recalled that the 
movement for women’s equality took birth in this 
country alongside the earliest stirrings to shed the 
foreign yoke and that to Gandhiji the question of 
women’s emancipation was central to the very 
process of social transformation. 

Gandhiji defined Swaraj, freedom of the nation, 
as the.sumtotal of the freedom of all individuals. 
As the Mahatama said: “Women is the companion 
of man gifted with equal mental capacities ... and 
she has the same right of freedom and liberty as 
he.” And again: “The soul in both is the same. 
Each is a complement of the other. But somehow 
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man has dominated woman from ages past and 
woman has developed an inferiority complex.” 
Jawaharlal Nehru was equally emphatic: “The 
association of man and woman should be of perfect 
freedom and perfect comradeship with no depen- 
dence of one on the other.” It was with this 
vision and commitment that the founders of the 
nation forged the powerful constitutional instru- 
ments to redress the imbalances of centuries and 
instil a new spirit to shape free India. Three and a 
half decades later it is painfully clear we have not 
only failed to realise that dream but deepened the 
dilemma for the greater mass of women. ` 

The Sixth Five Year Plan admits: “Despite 
development measures and the constitutional legal 
guarantees women have lagged behind men in 
almost all sectors.” A number of studies under- 
taken over the ‘past decade highlight ‘‘an alarming 
trend of continuing deterioration in both their 
(women’s) condition and status” and provide evi- 


- dence of its acceleration since independence. Searing 


testimony of this is the sum of women’s numbers in 
India. Contrary to general belief women are not 
half the population: the Indian experience is the 
opposite of the universal, biological standard of 
better female survival. Thus, the female population 
lagging 3.4 million behind the male at the turn of 
the century is now 23 million less in the eighties. 
This difference is caused by higher ratio of female 
mortality at practically all ages, including from 
birth to the age of 9, reflecting considerable neglect 
of the female child. 

Differentials in survival are paralleled by differen- 
tials in all important aspects of life itself — poorer 
nutrition, lesser health care, lower education. While 
one in two males is literate, only one in four females 
is so. Further, there are now 100 million more 
illiterate women, and girls than there were in 1951. 
The future prospect are no less bleak with two thirds 
of all children outside schoo] being girls; at every 


level the drop-out rate of girls is higher than that of 
- boys. 


t 


The work scene is similarly skewed: women’s 
participation in the work force had declined, as 
modernisation has displaced them from traditinoal 
occupations without providing adequate alternatives. 
At the same time, their enormous economic contri- 
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bution within the family and to society remains 
submerged from the view of official accounting and 
so denied the critical support services women need 
to sustain themselves. Despite notable exceptions on 
the political scene, women’s exercise of political 
power also remains of a low order. 


We have enumerated these facts in some detail ` 


as this Working Group wishes to state in unequivo- 
cal‘ terms that it considers the issue of women’s 
inequality to be one of the utmost significance to 
the country as a whole. It must be widely under- 
stood that the nation cannot progress — the very 
nature of socio-economic development becomes dis- 
torted and its course thwarted — if women are left 
behind as the lesser half of society. The media have 
a very major responsibility in this connection which 
they have neglected so far. Reviewing the social 
trends in free India the Committee on the Status 
of women recorded “a regression from the norms 
developed during the freedom struggle’ and held 
thé systems responsible for value-generation, namely, 
the educational and media systems, as having failed 
to keep alive the ethos and direction that had been 
earlier provided. 

We believe that television, post-Independent- 
India’s gift to society, reaching as it does into the 
very hearths and homes of people is the most power- 
ful media instrument to support this cause. It can 
help to shape new positive man-woman relationships 
and bring a critical awareness of rights and possi- 
-bilities to women confined to the four walls of their 
home or otherwise lacking access to information. It 
can also and must act as a critical analyst and lead 
agency to other media. 

However, our review shows that Doordarshan’s 
record is of a piece with the general failure of the 
media to seize upon this issue of prime importance 
and conduct a concerted campaign to redress deep- 
rooted wrongs. Television has no excuse for this 
Japse. Though a.fully government conrolled and 
financed medium, it has notably failed to: fulfill its 
expected role in furthering the stated national objec- 
tive of women’s equality. Worse, it has often been 
at variance with these goals, because its policy 
makers, programmers and producers have lacked a 
prover perspective: of the issues concerning women 
and their implications to society, as clearly emerges 
from succeeding paragraphs. We, therefore, urge that 
the improvement of women’s condition, status and 
image be defined as a major objective for Door- 
darshan. The government must, at the earliest, for- 
mulate clearcut guidelines regarding the positive 
portrayal of women on television. This portrayal 
must take note of women in all facets of their lives 
-— as workers, significant contributors to family sur- 
vival and the national economy; and it must further 
endeavour to integrate women on terms of equality 
in all sectors of national life and the development 
process. Conversely, the portrayal of men must 
include them as sensitive, caring individuals pre- 
pared to be partners in the household and child care 
responsibilities. These guidelines must emphasise 
that the “women’s dimension” must form an integral 
part of all Doordarshan programmes and not be 
merely confined to ‘women’s programmes’, nor to 
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isolated attempts to discuss women’s issues. A sys- 
tem of monitoring the .implementation of these 
guidelines must also be established simultaneously. 

' There is no available official material which could 
provide insights regarding Doordarshan’s planned 
strategy and programmatic efforts on behalf of 
women. No such thought seems to have been given 
in Doordarshan’s generally adhoc approach to pro-, 
gramme content and production schedules, But 
some of us who have dealt with Doordarshan . 
Kendras over the years have noted the low ‘priority 
invariably attached to the subject. Further, recent 
efforts at analysis of Doordarshan’s programmes and 
their impact, made by concerned citizens wishing to 
galvanise the media on critical issues, provide 
assessments that are disconcerting in the extreme. 
We particularly refer to the findings presented to 
our Working Group at the seminar conducted by the 
Centre for Women’s Development Studies and the 
Committee for the Portrayal of Women in the Media. 
These highlight two major points: (i) a very wide 
distance between the national policy. objectives vis a 
vis women’s equality and development and Door- 
darshan’s present role and programming and 
(ii) the general tenor of Doordarshan’s programmes 
runs counter to its stray efforts to be purposive ‘on 
women’s behalf. 

As we have said earlier, dominated by the 
commercial formula-film, film-based programmes 
and its own film-imitative presentation culture, 
Doordarshan emerges from this analysis as succumb- | 
ing to the role of a handmaiden of the vested com- 
mercial/consumerist interests that exploit the 
female form to tittilate and/or by their socially 
insensitive approach simply trivialise and debase the 
image of womanhood. In the flood of negative 
imagery the few serious attempts of Doordarshan ` 
to discuss or project anything meaningful is lost. 
As the Seminar report points out: “The extremely 
inadequate time allotted for socially relevant dis- 
cussions and their isolation from the major pro- 
grammes indicates the lack of a policy and margina- 
lises such issues. While serious issues have been 
projected on television these tend to get swamped 
in the morass of trivia and negative stereotypes that 
dominate television, the positive images and 
messages. of these programmes are thus vitiated by 
Doordarshan’s inconsistent policy: vis a vis the 
portrayal of women. Further, such problems are 
often seen outside their social context thereby 
reducing their impact”. We are broadly in agree- 
ment with this analysis. We quote further from this 
report, as we believe these passages make some. very 
pertinent points: 

“Middle class ideologies of women’s roles as 
wives and mothers provide the underlying basis for 
most programmes. In a country where 36 per cent 
of the agricultural workforce is female, women 
continue to be projected.as predominantly non- 
producers and as playing a limited role outside the 
home. Women are basically seen as performing a 
decorative function and as being marginal to 
national growth and development. Their primary 
place is seen as being within the home and this 
value is reflected in the content and setting of most 


television programmes, The plural nature. of Indian 
culture and the diverse roles that women play is 
neither acknowledged nor communicated. This 
results in a reinforcing of: the stereotyped images 
and role specifications of women and in a uni- 
dimensional projection of their reality.” 

“This is reflected in its starkest form in the pro- 
grammes relating to the commercial cinema on 
which Doordarshan so heavily relies. These pro- 
grammes are loaded with derogatory images of 
women and are usually explicitly or implicitly sexist. 


They play a significant role in reinforcing negative 


stereotypes such as: 
— A woman’s place is in the home. 
— The most important and valuable asset of a 
women in physical beauty. 
— A: women’s energies and intellect must be 
directed to: finding the right man and in 
“keeping” him. 
— Women are dependent, coy and submissive; 
they are masochistic in their response to indig- 
nities, humilations and even to physical violence 
inflicted on them. 

-—- The good woman is the traditional housewife, 
long-suffering, pious and submissive; the modern 
woman who asserts herself and her independence 
is undesirable and can never bring happiness to 
anybody nor find happiness herself. 

—- Women are women’s worst enemies. 

— The working woman is the undesirable excep- 
tion who must be brought into the marriage fold 
and made to conform to the social norms etc. 

Both the commercial films and the film song pro- 

grammes contain long sequences with semi-clad 
women dancing for men either in cabaret scenes or 
' supposedly rural settings. There is also a trend of 
growing violence in commercial cinema. The observ- 
ed rising incidence of violence towards women in 
real life cannot be delinked from the depiction of 
. such sequences in many ofthe feature films which 
are so uncritically projected on Doordarshan...In 
fact, the commercial cinema today is the prime 
medium through which negativism and derogatory- 
images of women in our society are both created and 
reinforced. The films consame over 20 per cent of 
total viewing time leaving little time for more signi- 
ficant programmes that can contribute to social and 
cuitural development...([ronically) large sums of 
scarce public resources are used to subsidise the 
already overfinanced, commercial film industry.” 

Anguish regarding the lewdness, violence and 

vulgarity of the commercial cinema shown on TV, 
its corroding impact on public morality and the 
price women are paying as a result was voiced not 
only at this Seminar of leading women activists but 
by a very large number of concerned citizens across 
the country, significantly more so by those belong- 
ing to the rural areas and to the lower socio-eco- 
nomic strata in the urban areas. The feelings were, 
if anything, much sharper amongst the rural people 
who pleaded that their existence had so far not 
been affected by the unseemly, corrupting fantasies 
of the commercial cinema which were now compul- 
sorily foisted upon them by television. Adults parti- 
cularly worried about the influence of such program- 
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mes on the impressionable minds of young children 
and adoloscents.. The vast majority of the people we 
met strongly favoured a reduction in the number 
of films and filmbased programmes shown on tele- 
vision and pleaded for a much more rigorous censor- 
ship of such films before they were telecast. This was 
particularly emphasised in the interest of women. It 
was argued that what might possibly be permissible 
for viewing in the anonymity and darkness ofa 
cinema hall could be both embarassing and provoc- 
ative within the small mixed family circle cutting 
across generations; or asin the case of urban elite 
households having a mixed of young children and 
domestic help, particularly young male adults living 
away from their own families. We are in agreement 
with these arguments. We have dealt with the issue 
of films and filmbased programmes separately but 
wish to reiterate in the women’s context the dire 
need to reduce the number of commercial formula- 
films screened, eliminate the cheap song and dance 
sequences and strictly scrutinise the contents of such 
programmes in terms of their portrayal of women. 
We wish to emphasise that it will not sufficiently 
serve the purpose if the effort is limited to weeding 
out the offending displays of vulgarity and violenee 
that ‘regularly punctuate the commercial film for- 
mula; these are the more obvious but perhaps 
easier-to-tackle aspects. As grave a problem is 
that of the more insidious subversion of women’s 
self respect through a steady and subtle glorification 
of her consistent subordination, self-effacement 
and sacrifice which is termed the “Sita-Savitri 
syndrome”; the other side of the coin is that the 
male is similarly unsuitably fed on a diet of aggres- 
sion, violence and self-aggrandisement as a model 
of the “he-male’’. A sense of subordination drilled 
into any individual militates against human dignity. 
However, self-effacement and sacrifice are values 
that have intrinsic merit and rightfully occupy a 
respected position in the Indian traditional valuc 
system. The point we wish to make is that these 
virtues cannot be expected only from the female 
half of the population as is projected by the com- 
mercial cinema culture. This one-sided projection 
creates and reinforces unfortunate social pressures 
for these virtues as the most desirable feminine 
characteristics, while the inculcation of the same in 
the males is totally overlooked. This is most un- 
desirable. It is this lopsided stance of Indian 
society that has contributed to the deplorable plight 
of greatér mass of Indian woman as described earlier. 
But if TV’s reliance on the Indian commercial 
cinema is bad, than on the kind of foreign serial pro- 
grammes presently forming the other staple part 
of Doordarshan’s programming is scarcely more 
conducive to the development of wholesome 
attitudes. Many women and concerned groups 
pointed out to us the gross wastage of scarce foreign 
resources and of peak transmission time on puerile 
foreign social comedies such as Dear Lucy and 
Father dear Father which lack relevance to Indian 
life and are mostly denigrative of women. At the 
same time there is no effort to import. programmes 
from other Third World countries that could offer 
an interchange of experience and promote a shared 
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understanding of problems. We feel there is need 
for such programmes as bring us together with our 
neighbours and others of the developing world, 

particularly with reference to the roles, lives and 
struggles of women in these countries. We also 
recommend that TV should make field-based docu- 
- mentary programmes that analyse the reality of 
women’s lives and bring their problems to the fare. 
Such programmes are most necessary to rectify the 
- myopia of the middle class perspective colouring 
present assessments of women’s conditions and 
needs, However, it would not be sufficient to 
simply record the grim reality. “Such programmes 
we fee] should be constructive in their approach. 
The examination of the problems should endeavour 
to provide creative solutions and point a ray of 
hope for change so that the end result of the com- 
munication is not an overwhelming sense of hope- 
lessness or helplessness but an energising, mobilising 
experience. 

In order to promote a positive ideology that is 
sensitive and constructive about women’s needs and 
for it to permeate all programming so that there is 
a coordinated, consistent policy on the subject, it 
would be necessary for all Doordarshan policy 
makers, programmes and producers to have regular 
orientation courses. These courses should be 
integrated packages on social issues such as popu- 
lation, rural development etc. but with particular 
reference to women’s issues and their implications 
to society. We further recommend that Programme 
Advisory, Monitoring and Purchase Committees 
should be constituted for all major programme slots 
including films and imported programmes. Seventy 
five per cent of the members of such committees 
should be non-officials and a minimum of forty 
per cent of these women selected from a panel of 
james suggested by women’s organisations and other 
public bodies involved in social issues. Similarly, a 
special committee should carefully scrutinise all 
advertisements to ensure that they do not portray 
woman in derogatory and stereotyped ways. 

The women’s programme is another matter that 
needs serious attention. The present approach is un- 
satisfactory on several counts. It falls between two 
stools because the audience that the contents seem 
to be catering to the middleclass housewife is un- 
available to view the programme at the time choosen 
for the transmission, as the early evening hours are 
, the most busy for this category of viewers Further, 
the present allocation of time usually never more 
than 20 minutes once a week — is inadequate. 

As stated earlier we hold that the woman’s dimen- 
sion should be an integral part of Doordarshan’s 
entire programming. However because of the crucial 
importance of the women’s subject and the tremen- 
dous gap that has to be bridged to bring woman to 
terms of equality we are of the view that in addition 
to the integrated perspective there is a definite need 
` for an exclusive focus on and for women. The 
women’s programme should therefore continue but 
with increased frequency and the transmission time 
carefully matched to women’s availability to view. 
Its contents need to be greatly improved. Even for 
the middle class housewife the present programme 
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largely confined to the affluent “Feminine” hobbies — 


of beauty, flower arrangements, cooking and house- 
hold tips, interviews with successful women with the 
odd bit of health and social stuff thrown in — is an 
insult to her intelligence. The women’ s programmes 
must aim to widen the women’s horizon and inform 
her of her legal rights and opportunities in this 
modern world. Itis felt such programmes would 
get better audience if telecast during the afternoon 
hours. However, this type of programme should be 
part of an afternoon transmission that introduces 
a regular educational programme aimed at school 
dropouts and women who have had little.or no 
formal education. For working women of all classes 
the women’s programmes need to be telecast in the 
late evening when women are free of their house- 
hold chores. 

Values form from the earliest ages. Girls are 
socialised to be passive, submissive and docile 
because they grow up with such role models which 
also define their lives in a preparation towards 
marriage and motherhood is almost total exclusion 
of any other aspect. Therefore it is important that 
the children’s programme should be always cons- 
cious of projecting the values of equality and break- 
ing those of sex stereotypes. 

In order that a dynamic new vision is developed 
regarding the portrayal of women we feel that 
besides the measures we have already suggested — 
such as orientation courses and special committees 
with proper female participation — there is need to 
involve a number of other sections. Therefore we 
recommend a weekly programme of viewers’ 
reactions which would not simply be a reading of 
letters from viewers but actively involve their parti- 


cipation. In this programme women members of the - 


audience as also well known critics and commen- 
tators from the press and radio, as also activists 
from women’s organisations should be called upon 
to analyse and evaluate the week’s programme with 
a special focus on the way in which women have 
been portrayed as also their impact of the pro- 
gramme On women. Further we recommend that 
greater opportunities are given to young film makers 
who have established .a reputation for sensitive 
portrayal of women-related and other social issues. 
In addition every Kendra should develop a panel of 
names of individual women activists and researchers, 
as also women’s organisations and institutions who 
are knowledgable about women’s issues and 
associate them on a regular basis to assist pro- 
ducers with information and ideas for relevant 
programmes. 

Finally it is of the utmost importance that poor 
tural women who form the most ‘disadvantaged 
section of Indian society and whose access to TV is 


_ even lesser than the disadvantaged men of the same 


communities have a special effort made to bring the 
benefit of TV into their lives. Therefore in the place- 
ment of TV community sets preference should be 
given to the meeting place of mahila mandals where 
there exist. Similarly mahila mandals should be 
involved in the supervision of community viewing 


arrangements through special schemes developéd 
for this purpose, 


Summary of Recommendations 


1.. The women’s issues is one of the utmost 
significance to the country as a whole and there is 
need for a widespread understanding that the nation 
cannot progress, the nature of socio-economic deve- 
lopment will remain distorted and its course thwar- 
ted .as' long as women are left behind as the lesser 
half of society. Therefore the improvement of 

“* women’s conditions, status and, image must be 
\ defined to be a major objective for Doordarshan. 

2. The government must at the earliest formulate 
clearcut guidelines regarding the positive portrayal 
of women on television. This portrayal must take 
not of women in all facets of their lives: as workers 

‘and significant contributors to family survival and 
the national economy; it must further endeavour to 
integrate women on term of equality in all sectors 
of national life and the development process. These 
guidelines must emphasise that the women’s dimen- 
sion “must form an integral part of all Doordarshan 
programmes and not be merely confined to Women’s 
Programmes not to isolate attempts to discuss 
women’s issues. . ; 

3. Portrayal of men on television must include 

_—them as -sensitive caring individuals acting as full 
“partners in household and childcare responsibilities, 
also as fully responsible in shouldering contracep- 

tive responsibilities. 

4. Asystem of monitoring the implementation 
of these guidelines must be simultaneously deve- 
loped. 

k The number of commercial formula films 
screened must be drastically reduced, the cheap song 
and dance sequences totally eliminated and. the con- 
tent of such programmes carefully scrutinised in 
terms.of their portrayal of women. 


6. Women must not be-portrayed in ‘stereotyped . 


images that emphasise passive, submissive qualities 

‘and encourage them to play a subordinate secondary 
role in the family and society, Both men_ and 
women should be portrayed in ways that encourage 
mutual respect and a spirit of give and take between 
the sexes. 

7. Foreign film serials that are denigrative of 
women should not be imported. Instead foreign 
' exchange resources should be spent on importing 

worthwhile educative programmes particularly those 
that show the roles, lives and struggles of women 
in neighbouring and other Third World countries 
so that a greater understanding and a shared 
perspective on problems is built. 

8, In order to promote a positive ideology that 
is sensitive of women’s needs, and permeates the 
total programming and also to have a coordinate, 
consistent policy it would be necessary for all 


Doordarshan policy makers, programming and pro- 


duction at to have regular orientation courses that 
sensitise them to the social issues with particular 
reference to women’s issues and their implications 
to society. o. 

‘9, Programme Advisory, Monitoring and Pur- 
chase/Selection Committees should be constituted 
for all major programme slots, including films and 
imported programmes. Seventy-five per cent of the 

_ members of such committees should be non-officials 
and a minimum of forty per cent of the members 
should be women selected from a panel of names 
suggested by women’s organisations and other 
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Moscow — Beijing — Washlugtos 
(Contd. from page 12) ` 


leaders still firmly adhere to their percéption that 
Reagan cannot be trusted. Therefore, they believe 
that a dialogue with Reagan is neither possible nor 
desirable in the near future and that a re-elected 
Reagan would be even more vicious towards the 
Soviet Union no matter how Moscow tried to propi- 
tiate him, ít strongly suggests, too, that the Soviet 
leaders have reached the conclusion afresh that the 
renewed Cold War is going to be a prolonged and 
bitter one and there is no escaping it for them or 
their people. Their main concern now isto make 
sure that Reagan does not. get the impression that 
he is getting dividends by being nasty to Moscow. 
So the new policy measures are designed to hurt 
and defy the Reagan Administration and to signal 
to the Soviet public as well as the world at large 
that Moscow is ready to stand/up to Reagan. 

The issue of China posed more complex problems. 
Since March 1982 onwards, when the late Leonid 
Brezhnev made his speech in Tashkent, the Soviet 
Union has shown an unambiguous and strong desire 
for improved relations with China. To an extent, 
the Chinese have also responded. It is undoubtedly 


‘true that in the intervening period economic and 


cultural ties between Moscow and Beijing have 
become bet:er, there have been more frequent and 
progressively higher level of exchange of visits 
between the two countries, students exchanges have 
expanded. Moreover, though there has been no 
political breakthrough as such, even subtle political 
progress can be claimed in some ways. 

Consequently, the announcement on April 24, 
1984 that Ivan Arkhipov, a First Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union, would visit China in 
May caused no surprise. It had been proposed by 


Professor Mikhail Kapitsa, a Soviet Deputy Foreign ` 


Minister, during his visit to Beijing in September 
1983, when it was already known that Reagan would 
come to China. The arrangements and dates for 
the visit were agreed upon in February 1984. The 
announcement in April, just before Reagan’s 
arrival in China, was designed for maximum poli- 


: ticatimpact for China and the Soviet Union. It was 


a signai vy both countries to Washington that Sino- 
Soviet'relations were a separate issue from the two 
countries’ ties with America. 

A large delegation of economic experts from 
relevant Soviet Ministries and organisations was 
toaccompany Arkhipov. It was expected that a 
long-range programme of economic cooperation and 
trade would be worked out during the visit and 
Sino-Soviet economic ties would expand further on 
a big scale. The most significant part of the visit 
would have been the restoration of the active role 
of Soviet technicians in the Chinese ‘economy. 
There were also well-founded suggestions that 
cooperation in the sensitive field of atomic power 
stations would also be promoted. 

The choice of Arkhipov to lead the Soviet dele- 
gation was symbolic in positive ways. Apart from 


- being the first ministerial visit from the Soviet side 
_ since Kosygin-Chou-en-lai meeting at Bejing airport, 


x 
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it was to signal the revival of something of the old 
spirit in Sino-Soviet economic ties because Arkhipov 
had been a key figure in this field for eight years 
when posted to China. From 1953 to 1957 he was 


‘the Chief Economic Adviser to the Soviet mission 


in China, the high point of economic ties between 
the two countries. 

It may have been partly the impending visit of 
Arkhipov which influenced'‘the Chinese in sending a 
formally higher level representative to Androvop’s 
funeral in February 1984 as compared to Brezhnev’s 
funeral in November 1982 when only Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua was sent. But the Chinese 
gesture was ambiguous. China was represented by 
Wan Li, a Politburo member. It was the first visit 
by a Chinese Politburo member to Moscow since 
November 1964 when Chou en Lai had come after 
the removal of Khrushchev from power. Wan, 
moreover, is considered a close associate of Deng. 
In the Soviet view, however, these qualifications 
were negated by the fact that Wan also has a signi- 
ficant association with the anti-Soviet section of the 
Chinese leadership and his past role in this respect 
was far from positive in the Soviet eyes. Wan was 
in the forefront of anti-Soviet polemics in China 
which began in 1963. On June 8, 1963, he launched 
one of the first open attacks on the Soviet Union at 
a rally held in honour ofa North Korean delega- 
tion, by equating imperialism and modern revi- 
sionism. This was followed by another rally in 
Beijing on August 6, 1963 where in the presence of 
Chou-en-Lai and Ch’en Yi, he made a number of 
denigrating remarks about “‘some so-called commu- 
nists”, which led to a walkout by the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to China, Chervonenko, followed by other 
East Europeans. It was the first incident of sucha 
nature. 

Inspite of this, the modalities of the Arkhipov 
visit were agreed upon ‘after Wan Li had been to 
Moscow, and even the fourth round of consultations 
for normalisation of Sino-Soviet relations, held in 
Moscow from March 12 to March 26, though 
resolving none of the political problems, ended ona 
more positive note than before. It is true that the 
five sessions of talks yielded very little because the 
Chinese repeated their demand for the solution of 

‘obstacles’ in normalisation — Soviet support for 
Vietnam, Soviet presence in Afghanistan’. Soviet 
presence in Mongolia, and the troops on Soviet 
borders with China. Nevertheless, the communique 
noted for the first time that economic, trade, scien- 
tific, cultural and sporting ties were expanding. Even 


| the timing for the next round of talks to be held in 


Beijing was fixed for October 1984. 

With this background, the postponement of 
Arkhipov’s visit — which might turn out to be fora 
longer period than some analysts believe m 2° 
setback to the process of normalisation. It is also 
evident that the decision was not arrived at easily 
and till the last minute there were hesitations and 
differences of opinion in Moscow on taking the 
step. Finally, only on May 9, which was a holiday 
in the Soviet Union, the Chinese were told in 
Beijing that the visit had to be postponed because 
not all preparations, for it were complete. This 
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then the talent in both radio and 
TV must not forget that in order 
to carry conviction with their 
audiences, they must improve 
their performarice as program- 
mers, If the programmes that 
you dish out are poor, the 
message that you carry remains 
unheeded. A listener gives ear 
to only those whom he. or she 
respects. 

A lot of violence and vulgarity 


in our society is.due to the glut j 
of commercial films. Somehow, ; 


our film-makers have come to 
believe that they have only to 
entertain. And now their so- 
called entertainment is brought 
to every home because of Door- 
“darshan’s unabated hunger for 
the bill- of fare. With ever 
. increasing broadcast hours, films 
come handy for the media men 
and- they grab at them without 
much regard for their content. 
The shoe-string budget - with 
which we run our media outfits 
inevitably leads to if. 

The media do have to enter- 
tain and inform but at the same 
time they have to educate. A 
grave social responsibility 
devolves upon-them. More so in 
a developing society. 

It would bea sad day if our 
press were. to be content with 
projecting facts and events as 
they occur and shut their eyes to 
their causation and con- 
sequences. Said Ramanand 
Chatterji, the celebrated editor 
of the Modern Review, “Ours is a 
sacred duty. We must not 
-sacrifice our convictions for any 


vantage whatsoever. Great is 
the ptation to play to the 
. gallery, dur task is to mould and 


guide’ as- well as to give publicity 
to public opinion.” 

`” It is time our press paused and 
considered ,if itis all right its 
being unduly preoccupied with 
political activity the way it 
happens to be today. There was, 
perhaps, a good justification for 
it when the country was involved 
in: freedom struggle. Continuing 
to give primacy to political news 
or even hard economic news to 
serve the narrow interests of the 
politicians 
lobby is outdated. The country is 
waging a determined war against 
poverty. There is all-round deve- 
lopmental activity. Our press 
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must rearrange its. priorities and 
take mofe and more interest 
in development and develop- 
mental technology. It would give 
human content .to the -news 
media. It would usher in a 
change in our thinking. We 
would cease toview issues and 
happenings. as Hindus, and 
Muslims, Sikhs and Christians. 
It would foster a national out- 
look; a people involved in the 


/ struggle to better the lot of the 


country asa whole rather than 
serve narrow communal interests. 

Similarlyy Radio and Tele- 
vision must come out of the four 
walls of the studios and carry 
their microphones. and cameras 


' to the people. It is the only way 


to eschew sensation served in 
large doses by our urban-oriented 
story-writers: and playwrights. 
.We must promote perception, 
give it the pride of place. The 
villager, the man in the street, is 
sound at heart. The best way to 
encourage healthy instincts in 
them is to record them and 
project the recording back to 
them. This will make for hbar- 
mony in society, promote under- 
standing and usher in unity. 

It is an entirely new pheno- 
menon in India the way the 
popular film has started making 
inroads into politi¢s. After 
MGR came NTR and now 
Amitabh Bachchan appears to 
be waiting in the wings. Film is 
a powerful instrument in whipp- 


ing up the imagination of audie- - 


nces and enlivening their anti- 
cipations. Film makes the 


viewers identify themselves with 


Lohia says Nehru 
is leader of both 
Government and 
opposition. No 
wonder he has no 


place! 
Shankar, 
November 7, 1954 


the characters in a way no othe! 
media can do. It is here that we 
must take precaution and pro- 
mote healthy values and secular 
perceptions. The commercial 
film maker is interested in main- 
taining the status quo. He offers 


-a chewing gum and is content 


with it. He would rather not 
have his audience involve in 
social problems and the simmer- 
ing in society. A friend from 
Yugoslavia staying with us 
started viewing Indian films 
screened on TV. “But I don’t 
find the sort of life presented in 
your films anywhere around, “‘she 
seemed to be at her wit’s ends. 
Films being in the private sector, 
healthy interests. of society can 
be best safeguarded by injecting 
socially conscious talent in the 
medium. What the Films Divi- 
sionis able to do is precious 
little, Moreover, it is dubbed 
sheer propaganda. It defeats its 


_ purpose, 


What we need is a revolution 
in media culture. It can be 
brought about by a Tagore ora 
Prem Chand. We must look for 
the like of them in the media. 

I said media area double- 
edged weapon. During the Emer- 
gency. the entire media were 
geared in favour of the party 
in power. However, at the first 
opportunity when the general 
elections took place, the people 
voted that party out of power. 
Truth is above the media. Unity 
and secularism are positive 
values; it should not be difficult 
to propagate them, they are their 
own promoters. O 
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National Cohesiveness: Role of Media 


EDIA is a double-edged 
weapon. It can help, it can 


also harm cause grievously. In a 


~developing country like India 


with massive illiteracy, vast dis- 


tances and formidable diversity, 


media play a vital role in reach- 
ing people, carrying the torch-of 
enlightenment to them and 
moulding their thinking. 

India is a virtual subcontinent 
with several languages, multiple 
ways of living, castes and creeds. 
It is also a truism that India, as 


-~it is today, was seldom adminis- 


tered as a single entity in history. 
And yet India was known as one 
whether it was called Bharat 


_Varsh or Hindustan. Pilgrims 


A 


from down south as far away as 
Kanyakumari and far-flung 
Manipur in the east came to Kasi 
and Varanasi in a regular stream. 
Sanskrit was the /ingua franca in 
the sub-continent with no let or 
hindrance for the regional langu- 
ages that flourished and, in due 
course, acquired respectable fund 
of literature of their own. Reli- 
gions separated and yet brought 
people together. Writers and 
artists, sages and saints, bards 
poets travelled the length and 
breadth of the country. Kalidas 


_ born in Madhya. Pradesh found 


his way to.the Himalayas. 
Shankaracharya went up to 
Kashmir. Guru Nanak was in 
Nagaland in the east and Sri 
Lanka in the south. He is said to` 


have had his dialogues with ° 


recluses in the neighbourhood of 


= Mansarovar deep into the Hima- 


layas and also visited Mecca and 
travelled up to Baghdad in the 
west. ; 

Guru Nanak had a message to 
convey to the people. Five 
hundred years ago he had neither 
a newspaper nor any electronic 
media: like radio, television or 
film to carry his gospel. He, 
therefore, had to travel from one 
part of the country to the other. 
He spoke the language of the 
people, the language that the 
sages and saints of the time had 
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evolved, to serve as the link 
language. It was also not without 
reason that Guru Nanak and 
other saints and mystics like 
Kabir, Namdev and Farid emp- 
loyed poetry for the spread of 
their message. It is easier with 
poetry if the message is to be 
communicated by word of 
mouth. 

Today we are fortunate in 
having an array of media at our 
disposal. It isa great boon as well 
as a great responsibility. In India, 
today, the media are both mis- 
used and also not adequately 
made use of. Before we are able 
to exploit the media for national 
integration and secular polity, 
etc, we must plug the loopholes 
of their misuse ahd at the same 
time ensure their fuller and 
adequate use. 

Our press is generally responsi- 
ble; it, has an excellent image, 
though this could not be said 
with the same amount of convic- 
tion for the vernacular press. 
What ails our national press is its 
monopolist character, When it is 
misled the entire chain is led 
astray and the damage is conse- 
quential. It is also not immune to 
pressures and unsavoury influ- 
ences. We have witnessed it hap- 
pen many a time. What is the 
worst feature of our national 
press is its unduly exaggerated 
posture of self-righteousness. In a 
country where education is yet to 
be universalised, at times, the 
truth goes by default. 

During my tenure as Adviser 
(Information) in Planning Com- 
mission, we had the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission in Nepal visiting India 
as a guest of the Deputy Chair- 


man of, our Planning Commis- 


sion, D.P. Dhar. The guest was 
asked for an interview by Delhi 
Doordarshan. A senior journa- 
list of one of the country’s lead- 
ing dailies was engaged to inter- 
view him, and to my horror I 
found that all the while our 
journalist was decrying India’s 


Planning Commission and the 


foreigner was defending it. It 


was the most irresponsible 
manner for a senior journalist to 


conduct himself. Here was a _ 


case of over-confidence on the 
part of my journalist friend 
bordering on arrogance and also, 


perhaps, undue respect for 
freedom of the press by 
Doordarshan. 


Similarly, lack of imagination 
or latent instinct to play clever 
is also not too infrequently to be 
witnessed in our press. The 
other day when the Punjab police 
official Attwal was done to death 
on the threshold of the Golden 
Temple — a most reprehensible 
act indeed — a Delhi hewspaper 
carried on its front page a picture 
of the main gate of the Golden 
Temple as if swords were hang- 
ing from it. In fact the picture 
was taken by an ingenious photo- 
grapher froma shop dealing in 
swords across the road, I have 
been vainly waiting all these days 
for someone among the readers 
the paper to point it out. 

Radio and TV are said to have 
been given functional autonomy. 


‘Hardly ever they seem to exercise 


it. Radio caters to 90 per cent 
of listeners. in the country and 
TV- bids to cover 70 per cent-of 
the population by the end of the 
year. Both media suffer. from 
unduly accelerated expansion 
with the result that their-software 
seems to be under frightful 
strain. The Government has 
refused to oblige the protagonists 
of autonomy for these media and 
the programmers in the media 
tend to be much too much of 
disciplined government servants 
to assert themselves even where 
exigencies of programme pre- 
sentation demand it. More Often 
than not their much too servile 
manner of conducting themselves 
makes a miserable spectacle. The 
way at times they overdo the 
Union and State Ministers does 
little credit either to the poli- 
ticians or the media men. And 


execuse was patently a “thin one considering that (“M0740 444 aw AY S AE S aw FF 8 YT O LD 
only a fortnight earlier the visit had been 

announced. Its thinness becomes even more 

‘apparent when itis taken into consideration that — 
out of this fortnight six days have to be counted 

out as holidays, and there were only eight working 

days, not very many to make a difference to 

‘preparedness. 

So, what changed during. this period? Apart 
from. the facts: of Reagan visit and the Chinese 
attack on Vietnam the factor which probably most. 
influenced the ultimate decision was Vietnamese 
pressure. One of the most interesting aspect of the 
. postponement is that on May 5 Patriot of New 
Delhi carried as its lead story ‘“‘China’s three 
-Tegiment attack on Vietnam: Arkhipov’s Beijing 
visit may be cancelled”. The dates are crucial to 
„recall: in this context. Ever since the Arkhipov 
visit had been mooted, the Vietnamese were un- 
happy about it. The delayed Soviet reaction to the ` 
= Chinese attack on Vietnam on April 28, also caus- 
ed . dissatisfaction in Hanoi: Finally, when the 
. statement came on May 4, it fell short ef Vietnamese 
-expectations and Hanoi most probably decided to 
_~—put public pressure on Moscow for a more 
substantive gesture. The same day Patriot was type-: 
setting the story about the cancellation of the 
Arkhipov visit which had been prepared perliape a 
little earlier for such a contingency. 

When the Patriot story is carefully analysed, it is 
obvious that it had very little to do with the attack 
on Vietnam. Rather, it was a marshalling of argu- 
ments against the visit taking place. Patriot argued 
that “Arkhipov’s visit could be looked upon as an 
acquiescence if not consent, to Beijing’s aggressive 
actions”. 

This was a very piquant situation. In February 
1979, just prior to the massive Chinese attack on 
Vietnam, Moscow and Hanoi had cautioned the 
Indian officials against a visit to China by the 
Indian Foreign Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee. The 
Government of India at that time chose to ignore 
this advice and as forecast by Moscow and Hanoi, 
the Chinese launched their attack on February. 17 
while the Indian Foreign Minister was still in 
China. He had to return to New Delhi in a hurry.. 
Four years later, the same dilemma was facing 
Moscow,. except that this time the attack had 
already taken place. Therefore, the puplication of 
the story in Patriot indirectly linked India’ to the. 
Vietnamese position. 


KELTRON 


A Decade of Commitment 


Keltron is not only a fast grow- 
ing and dynamic techno-commer- 
cial network in electronics but also 
a socio-economic enterprise pro- 
viding a.framework for rural uplift 
as well asa structure for large- 
scale employment opportunities to 
a wide cross-section of people. 


KERALA STATE ELECTRONICS 
DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 


Moscow could not have totally ignored these RATION LTD ` 
sentiments without damaging relations with . 
Vietnam. However if it responded different than KELTRON HOUSE 
India did in 1979, it was for other weightier reasons Vellayambalam 


as well. By this time there was a widespread 
feeling in Moscow that the Chinese response to the 
Soviet overtures for normalisation over the last 
couple of years has been extremely ambivalent. 
Deng, it was obvious, was still oriented towards 
Washington. -The other leaders were less inclined 
-that way. Therefore, the real puzzle was to what 
extent Deng, as simply the head of the committee 
of counsellors, and working only for brief periods 
during the day, really controlled the policies of the VITI AE E E A a a em ae a G MIEI, 
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Chinese Party and the Government. Deng’s con- 
versations with Reagan and the Chinese actions 
against Vietnam provided evidence that he still 
had considerable authority. On the other hand, it 
was noted by Soviet analysts, and reflected in the 
TASS commentary on the Reagan visit, that other 


Chinese leaders were careful not to associate with . 


the American anti-Soviet tirades. 

Therefore, it could be argued that confident of 
American backing, Deng was busy strengthening the 
obstacles in the path of Sino-Soviet normalisation, 
the renewed attack on Vietnam during Reagan’s 
presence and after the announcement of arrange- 
ments for the Arkhipov visit ‘being proof of it. 
For this reason the Chinese had to be signalled 
that such conduct was not helping the process of 
normalisation, that they could not join the 
Americans in pushing Moscow and then pretending 
that they were not doing anything of the sort. 
Besides, the position of those not in favour of- 
Deng’s tactic had to be strengthened by a firmer 
gesture. Thus finally the arguments in favour: of 
cancellation of the Arkhipov visit won, a success 
for Vietnam’s diplomacy. It also demonstrates 
that the Chinese conduct towards Vietnam has 
become even a bigger obstacle in Sino-Soviet 
normalisation from the Soviet perspective, than the 
Soviet conduct towards Vietnam is in the Chinese 
eyes. 
wN; even the Vietnam factor reinforces the 
impression that the increasingly tense state of” 
Soviet-American relations has greatly influenced 
the way Moscow views Chinese actions. It is also 
influencing other areas of Soviet policies. A major 
factor in the Soviet decision to boycott of the Los 
Angeles Olympics’ was undoubtedly the bitterness 
still felt in Moscow over the Anglo-American 
initiated and organised boycott the Olympic Games 
in the Soviet Union in 1980. However, if in the 
intervening period, Soviet-American relations 
had mended, Russians would have suppressed 
their feelings of resentment. But the relations 
had not improved, and thus there was no poli- 
. tical incentive for Moscow to oblige Wash- 
ington by participaring in the Games. As for 
the charge that Moscow was politicising the 
Games, the Soviet answer was that they were 
politicised by the West in 1980 and the chickens 
were now coming home to roost. . 

What the Politburo decisions ‘on China and 
America have in common is a renewed quality of 
- firmness. It denotes that Moscow now thinks that 
Soviet-American relations are going to deteriorate 
further and that Sino-Soviet normalisation is also 
not very near. The rationale behind such Soviet 
conclusions is not all that difficult to comprehend. It 
. has been obvious for some years now that President 
Reagan not only distrusts the Russians but believes 
in the capacity’ of the American power to break 
them. He cannot open his mouth without abusing, 
demeaning or bullying the Soviet Union in visceral 
terms. When he travels abroad, he has one theme 
only — the Soviet threat and the unity of all against 


Moscow. 
Indeed, the foundations of these decisions were 
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clearly delineated in the Andropov statement of 
September 29. Ostensibly it was a reactjon to 
immediate aftermath of the shooting down of the 
KAL plane. Ih reality it was a savage critique of 
American foreign policy as practised by President 
Reagan. More than that, it was the official Soviet 
obituary for Soviet-American detente and a warning 
signal that the Soviet response would be equally 
tough. If. the change in leadership in the Soviet - 
Union caused a temporary softening of tone in 
Moscow as well as Washington, it. was based on 
certain misperceptions. On the Western side, 
Chernenko was perceived as a soft man who would 
be willing to make concessions to the West.. On the 
Soviet side, there was a lingerining feeling that 
perhaps Reagan ought to be given a chance to prove 
that he was modifying his hostility to Moscow. 
Now it can be seen that neither Chernenko is a 
soft leader nor Reagan is a moderate. Amazingly 
enough, the West never really grasped the meaning 
of the Andropov statement or took it seriously. 
Instead, it went on speculating which leader in the 
Soviet Union was soft and which one hard, thus 
missing the essence of profound psychological 
change brought about in the perceptions of Soviet 
policy-makers by relentless abuse and hostility from 
Reagan. It changed Soviet: attitude not only 


‘towards America but towards the outside world in 


general. 

For instance, shortly after the Andropov state- 
ment, the Soviet Union pulled out of Geneva talks . 
with the United States on arms limitation. But’ 
Washington went on pretending that it was just a 
short-term tactical move by Moscow and that the 
Soviet Union would be compelled to return to the 
negotiating table, on American terms. This pretence 
is still maintained by Washington. Similarly, when 
Moscow announced its decision to withdraw from 
the Los Angeles Games, once again it was touted 
that in the end Russians would come to Los Angeles 
because of their greed for gold and silver medals. 

So much for the understanding of the Russian 
character on which Reagan and his friends in West 


- Europe base their dealings with the Soviet Union. 


What is frightening is that such half-baked ideas 
have become the basis for Washington forming 
judgements and making prognostications about the 
cause of Soviet behaviour. When Moscow does not 
live up to these prognostications, everybody -is sur- 
prised. True to the pattern, it is now argued that 
Chernenko has changed because he does not show 
the kind of willingness to come to terms with 
Washington as the West had assumed he would. 
All this is undoubtedly exacerbating the crisis in 
Soviet-American relations which have become a 
major source of international tension in myriad 
ways. And two fundamental factors are the 
worsening of the crisis, one contemporary and one 
historical. 

The.contemporary factor is the extremely poor 
comprehension of the Soviet system which the out- 
side world generally has. For instance, the received 
and accepted wisdom in the West is that a Soviet 
leader is all-powerful and does what he wants. The 
case of Stalin is cited as the model for this under- 
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standing. Is it, in fact, so? Leaving aside Stalin, and 


not denying that individual Soviet leaders do- 


influence policies greatly, this is a very misleading 
notion upon which to base dealings with the Soviet 
Union. On the contrary even the most individually 
powerful of the leaders in the Soviet Union work 
within a certain framework which makes collective 
assent to a-policy obligatory. This is particularly 
` true when a leader is new. Besides, at the present 
juncture, ‘and in objective terms, no Soviet leader 
can find. reasons to reverse the policies developed 
during the autumn of 1983 under Andropoy. That 
Chernenko is adhering to this policy only reinforces 
the element of continuity which is extremely power- 
ful in Soviet decision-making. Unless he can pro- 
duce very convincing and cogent reasons for chang- 


ing a policy, no Soviet leader can do so, 

_ The historical factor is equally important. For instance, 
it can be convincingly argued that Moscow is reacting far 
more to the abuse by Reagan than to his actual policies as 
such. The reason is that the Soviet public and leaders alike 
sense the Russophobia which has a long history and which 
really is at the root of Ameriean and Western policies. Osten- 
sibly, Reagan is carrying on a crusade against communism, 
for which he holds Moscow responsible. But were the Soviet 
Union a catholic, capitalist power, Reagan would still 

„crusade against Moscow. 

Like many of the worst features of racism, Russophobia is 
originally a British product, where it flourished virulently in 
the 19th century, and is flourishing again under Margaret 
Thatcher in contemporary Britain, Russophobia has three 
components: a contempt for Russians as people and their 
character, a fear and loathing for the Russians, and a belief 
that superior Western arms and technology could always 
Overcome the Russians. All these elements can be discerned 
in many tirades against Russia which were such a feature of 
19th century Britain and of contemporary West specially 


What CMDA Does: 


America and Britain. For instance, here is Richard Cobden, 
the great pamphleteer, writing in 1836, boasting of English 
might and pouring scorn on Russians and Russia: 

“This mere speck (England) on the ocean — without colo- 
nies, which are but the costly appendage of an aristocratic 
government — without wars, which have been but another 
aristocratic way of plundering and oppressing commerce — 
would, with only a few hundred square leagues of surface, by 
means of the wealth which, by arts and industry, she had 
accumulated, be the arbitress of the destiny of Russia, with 
its millions of square miles of territory. Liverpool and Hull 
with their thousands of vessels, would be in a condition to 
dictate laws to the possessor of one-fourth part of the surface 


of the globe: they would then be enabled to blockade Russia 


in the Sea of Marmora, as they could now do in the Gulf of 
Finland — to deny her the freedom of the seas — to deprive 
her proud nobles of every foreign commodity and luxury, and 
degrade them, amidst their thousands of serfs, to the barbarous 
state of their ancestors, of the ancient rousniacs — and to 
confine her Czar in the splendid prison of Constantinople’. 

How similar this rationale is to that behind the prohibition 
of grain sales to the Soviet Union and the current efforts to 
deny it American technology. 

As for the essence of the current American policies towards 
the Soviet Union, here is a commentry on the Cirmean War, 
by a British author in 1924, demonstrating how Russophobia 
was an essential ingredient in the polices pursued by Lord 
Palmerston. He writes: “In the minds of thousands is the 
same set of images and the same reaction. Russia, as becomes 
a villian, is diabolic, clever, yet somehow easy to defeat by 
courage and a fleet; Turkey, the distressed maiden, bravely 
bids the ravisher defiance; the suggestion that England shall 
complete the romance in the role of the gallant knight-errant 
is overwhelming. The voices of honour and self-interest are 
indistinguishable.”’ 

Substitute three words in the above assessment — Sovict 
Union for Russia; Central America for Turkey, and America 
for England — and the present tension between America and 
the Soviet Union becomes fully comprehensible. 

The wonder is that anyone is surprised why the Soviet 
Union acts the way it does. (Moscow, May 20) 9 
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Water Supply: Which means provision of drinking water supply in 540 sq. mile 
areas of metropolitan Calcutta for 10 million people. 


Traffic & Transportation: Roads are being constructed and widened for better 
traffic circulation. Besides, CMDA builds bridges, Flyovers and pedestrain subway. 


i Sewerage & Drainage: Large areas which were unsewered before now have the 
benefit of underground drainage for disposal of storm water and sewage. 


Slum Improvement: Efforts are being made to improve all slums of the metropolis 
by providing tap water, paved roads, sanitary latrines and electricity. 


New Townships: Work has started for construction of three new townships. 


Besides, CMDA constructs new primary schools and renovates old ones. It has 
projects on Health, Parks & Playgrounds, Cattle Resettlement and beautification of 


roads and avenues. 


If you want to know more about CMDA, please write to the Public Relations 
Directorate, Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority (CMDA, 3A, Auckland 
Place, Calcutta : 700 017). 
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Decline of Politics 
(Contd. from page 14) 


_ has become a law of life. Nobody but the innocent 
and the fool is caught. Politics and elections need 
money — and that too only black money — to 
capture power. Once power is achieved there can 
be no- court of appeal against corruption in such a 
system. It was foolish on the part of Antulay to 
- collect money through cheques. If he had collected 
money under the table as people’s voluntary contri- 
bution without receipt, he would have remained the 


most generous, pious and powerful politician. Now: 


when a Lok Sabha election will,cost rupees 10 to 
15 lakhs for a candidate, how many businessmen, 
industrialists or traders can contribute such amounts 
through normal business practicés? ‘Political parties 
have little use for such donations which have to be 
accounted for. Such huge amounts can be collected 
only from those who make easy money like smug- 
glers, bootleggers, big foreign oil and defence 
contracts through modification of excise and 
taxation laws or payment of levies under the table. 
As this expenditure grows foreign powers start 
subsidise political parties and individuals and enter 
the political system. 

If Lenin’s dictum that ‘where there is bribe, there 
is nO politics’ is correct, we may conclude that there 
is no politics in India today. Asa Congress leader 
pithily remarked: There is only one stable and 
flourishing industry in India and that is the election 
industry. If this is so, how can political parties, 
which want to come to power through the electoral 
processes continue to waste their time and energy 
for elimination of poverty and those who have done 
so up till now, will have to give it up soon asa 
fruitless exercise? Estimates vary from five to 
twenty crores of the Indian population who have 
developed vested interest in the present corruption 
electoral politics. This is the most articulate 
section of the Indian population and will not allow 
any change in the system. 

Jawaharlal Nehru himself was somewhat aware of 
the process when he referred to it while replying to 
a motion of no confidence in Lok Sabha on 
August 22, 1963, when he said: “Corruption is, if I 
may say so, a result of the democratic process, 
and I ama little afraid that as the process grows, 
corruption is going down to the villages.” But 
probably he could not imagine the extent that a 
panchayat election in Punjab or Andhra could cost 
` five lakhs of rupees. The rate of growth of corrup- 
tion is directly proportional to the rate of growth of 

inflation as well as growth of integration in the 
national economy, technology, means of communi- 
cation and the electoral process which reaches the 
hut of.every Indian every time there is election. So 
the voter also wants a price. When everything has 
a value from a Minister to a peon, why not the 
voter? If the exercise of any discretion has a price, 
-how can any public man, politician, judge, journa- 
‘list, policeman or bureaucrat object? Is he not 
„extracting his price? That is why a maid-servant 
-asks sometimes when is the election so that she can 
get from the candidate a quilt or a sewing machine 
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or some other benefit for personal use. Each law- - 
breaker waits for the elections to sort out his 
personal difficulties of social, economic or admi- 
nistrative nature. | | 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his paper, Basic Approach 
wrote: “‘It is often said that there is a sense of frus- 
tration and depression in India and the old buoy- 
ancy and spirit is not to be found at a time when 
enthusiasm and hard work are most needed. This is 
not merely in evidence in our country. It isina 
sense a world phenomenon. An old and valued 
colleague said that this is due to our not having a 
philosophy of life and indeed the world is also 
suffering from this lack of philosophical approach. 
In our effort to ensure the material prosperity of the- 
country, we have not paid any attention to the spiri- 


tual element in human nature. Therefore, in order to 


give the individual and the ‘nation a sense of pur- 
pose, something to live for and, if necessary, to die 
for, we have to revive some philosophy of life’ and 


give, in the wider sense of the word, a spiritual 


background to our thinking. We talk of a Welfate 
State and of democracy and socialism. They are 
good concepts but they hardly convey a clear and 
unambiguous meaning. This was the argument and 
then the question arose as to what an ultimate 
objective should be. Democracy and socialism are 
means to an end and not the end itself. We talk of the 
good of the society. Is this something apart from 
and transcending the good of the individuals com- 
prising it? If the individual is ignored and sacrificed 
for what is considered the good of the society, is 
that the right objective to have? 

“It was agreed that the individual should not be. 
sacrificed and indeed the real progress will come 
only when opportunity is given to the individual to 
develop, provided the individual is not a selected 
group, but comprises the whole community. The 
touchstone, therefore, should be-how far any politi- 
cal or social theory enables the individual to rise 
above his petty self and thus think in terms of the 
good of all. The law of life should not be compe- 
tition or acquisitiveness but cooperation, the good 
of each contributing to the good of all. In such a 
society emphasis will be on duties, not on rights, the 
right will follow the performance of duties. We have 
to give a new direction to education and evolve 
new type of humanity. i 

“It is clear, that, in the final analysis, it is the 
quality of the buman being that counts. It is the 
man that builds up the wealth of a nation as well as 
its cultural progress. l 

“In considering the economic aspects of our prob- 
lems we have always to remember the basic approach 
of peaceful means, and perhaps we might also keep 
in view the old Vedantic ideal of the life force which 
is the inner base of everything that exists.” 

Developed societies, where -poverty has been 
removed and minimum needs met, corruption may 
not shake off the foundations of a multi-party 
democracy. In poor countries soft state run by 
money, mafia and corruption becomes prone to 
military takeovers. That is the scene in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Once armed forces enter the 


system, even if they go back to the barracks for 


some time, it is difficult to throw them and they 
come back. Bringing civilian rule would mean long- 
drawn-out struggle. Military force and its discipline 
cannot remove poverty and bring economic pro- 
gress. The buoyancy of spirit and the zeal to build 
a people oriented socialist state can be brought 
about by politics taking a primary place. Politics 
cannot be brought back, in terms of Lenin as long 
as politics is fed by bribe. Nation-building and 
politics are too serious to be left to bribe-givers and 
takers. The challenge which Nehru saw but could 
not articulate in terms of values and translate into 
moral and spiritual disciplines —- on which Gandhi 
laid the greater stress — faces us in all its fearful 
dimension. 

This challenge cannot be met squarely by adopting 
asimplistic approach of accusing Indira Gandhi 
and the Congress for all the sickness of society. A 
look at the historical growth of the disease and the 
logical sequence of how it is operating now might 
be useful. The present writer is reminded of one 
whole night spent with UN Dhebar, the former 
President of the Indian National Congress at 
Ferozeshah Road during the period of Emergency. 
. He narrated to me incident after incident how 
Jawaharlal Nehru tolerated corruption and growth 
of mafia tactics of some Chief Minister and some 
important Congressmen and thus giving legitimacy 
to the process. His contention was that Indira 
Gandhi should not be blamed for what she is being 
forced to. She has inherited the process and she is 
only continuing it with on the dotted line without 
any escape. This is ‘bound to grow with the passage 
of time. 

Nehru had got an enquiry made about.the work- 
ing of a District Congress Committee and its leaders 
through Gopal Swarup Pathak, who later became 
the Vice-President of India. Pathak had revealed 
how these Congressmen were indulging in corrup- 
tion. Nehru theoretically understood the pheno- 
menon but did not do anything in the matter 
because he thought that it might harm the Congress 
organisation. Gandhi, on the’other hand, when he 
came to know that Congress high-ups in a State 
administration were trying to influence the High 
Court judges, was unhappy and reprimanded them 
to keep Justice unbiased and clean. Now these pro- 
cesses and practices have grown to Himalayan 
heights and are not the exclusive property of ruling 
party or any single individual. They adorn the 
mantle of all parties who had a chance to-rule any- 
where. The extent of exercise of these depends on 
the descretions or options open to any individual 
or party. ) 

The question -which knocks again and again, 
twenty years after ‘Nehru, is how to bring back 
politics by extricating it from the quagmire of busi- 
ness and bribe. It looks more than a Himalayan 
task when corruption and bribe have reached 
`- Everest and have polluted the Ganga at its source 
at Gangotri. The eternal question remains and will 
probably remain unsolved, whether this unseemly 
hankering after money can be curbed as long as the 
concept of private property continues to exist. One 
gets strength and faith only from the idea that 
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kicked, for more than half and hour. 


situations and history do not remain static. They 
move and in an age of technology move faster with 
the new explosions of consciousness born out of 
sudden and rapid experience the populations have 
to undergo. Even Nehru, a student of history, 
‘would not have imagined the total breakdown of 
the value structures in so short a time. History has 
never moved faster than today because of the vast 
expanses provided by technology. But history has 
to move through masses and their expanded con- 
sciousness, When Nehru felt dragged by his environ- 
ment of colleagues, organisation and the Govern- 
ment hierarchy, he directly appealed to the people 
over the heads of the established elite. Gandhi’s 
appeal was always to the people because he never 
fully relied on his immediate company to the extent 
of leaving them untouched. He questioned Birla 
from Birla House. 


The issue is: Can the dialectics of patriotism 
work by confronting the developed vested interests 
of ten to twenty crores of Indian population in the 
present corrupt system against the political and 
economic interests of the rest fifty to sixty crores of 
the Indian people? The seeds of change and new 
system, as always, are in the existing system itself. 
“The attack has to be made at the most vulnerable 
point that sustains the system. The blow is destined. 
It is a question of time. C] 


SE TS a eS aN 
rve 


ASSAULT ON SCHOLAR 


We, the teachers of Jawaharlal Nehru University, are 
deeply shocked and pained over the brutal, unprovoked as- 
sault on the life of Asghar Ali Engineer. Engineer is a noted 
scholar on Islam. and the leader of the reform movement in 
the Bohra community which is fighting against exploitation 
and persecution of Bohras by their High Priest, Syedna 
Mohammed Burhanuddin. 


Engineer was invited by the Egyptian Committee of the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity to attend a World Conference on 
Palestine from March 30 to April 2, 1984. He, along with two 
Congress-I MPs, Najama Haptullah and Mr Sibte Hassan 
Razi, went to Cairo on March 25, 1984. 


On- March 28, Engineer and Razi went to visit the historical 
mosques in Cairo. They also went to visit Jamia Anwar 
which was repaired by the Bohra High Priest in 1980. There 
were forty to fifty Bohra Mullahs inside the mosque. They 
saw Engineer, recognised him and launched a murderous 
assault on him. He was very severely beaten, fisted and 
He was rescued only 
after the police arrived. He was rushed back to Bombay and 
was admitted in the Intensive Care Unit of a hospital, His 
condition is still bad, the internal injuries are severe and his 
eyesight has also been affected because of the assault. 


By means of this petition, we seek to bring the matter 
before the public attention and also urge the Government of 
India to investigate it thoroughly and institute remedial and 
preventive measures. 


Prof M.S. Agwani, Prof Ashok Guha, Prof Satish Kumar, 
Prof K.P. Misra, Prof Namwar Singh, Prof M. Zuberi, Prof 
Satish Saberwal, Prof Sunanda Sen, Prof K.R. Singh, Prof 
Urmila Phadnis and sixtyfive other teachers of Jawaharlal 
Nehru Univer- sity. 


New Delhi 
May 3, 1984 
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gin Pacific Affairs, 
t interesting phrase; 
pn without Fear”. In 
k there remains but an 
Slution but of the most 
ee’ the land far from being 
held hostage by it. 

iternational affairs, even before 


erstones of his policy — a vision 
wel — Nonalignment had begun to 


62, ‘Asian solidarity’ and its dreams 
Achsheel met witha bleak fate on the 
Asian plateaus of Aksai Chin. US arm- 


Š y placed a serious question mark on what 
ment, as practised by India, was all about. 


iningful role for India, is currently riddled with 
© fundamental contradictions that Iam often 
ned to believe that perhaps we would do better 
# start all over again. Our foreign policy reflects 
Ñn increasing immobility, an erosion both of auto- 
rpomy and an exercise of autonomous options. Our 
residual and real ability to influence international 
Situations is no longer commensurate with our 
actual potential. Under the weight of our inner 
contradictions, combined with a poverty of ideas, 
we have, today, become our‘own greatest foes. Until 
we are able ro resolve the ‘internal’ and to conclude 
our search for a role for India, we would’ continue 
to be without a concept. What is nuclear nationally 
cannot carry conviction internationally. 

It is a much sadder India, two decades later. It is 
amuch more disquieting India. In a Convocation 
-~ Address to Allahabad University, Nehru had, in 

1947, said that, “University stands for humanitarian- 
ism, for tolerance, for reason, for progress, for the 
adventure of ideas and for a search for truth. It 
stands for the onward march of the human race, 
towards even higher objectives”. It is difficult to 
say very much more after that glowing articulation 
of the highest aspirations of mankind. On May 
27th, 1964, that dream died. Today, twenty years 
‘Jater, the reality is a grotesque caricature of that 
vision. One need-not do much more than start 
alphabetically; Adik, Antulay, Belchi, Bihar blind- 
ings, Bhindranwale, Bhajan Lal etc., etc. It would 
be a nauseating enterprise hardly worthy of being 
undertaken on this occasion. 

. The next twenty years will see the advent of the 
2ist Century: Are -we equipped for the journey? 
Can we find sustenance merely by looking back at 
that vision or do we have to rediscover, from within 
ourselves, the -needed impulse? The relentless 
imperative of change. is compelling in,its dispassion- 
ate logic; its certainty the only known permanence. 
There is inspiration to be derived from Nehru’s 

4 vision and commitment. For movement and for an 
ability to grapple with the challenge of change we 
would have to look forward, eagerly not yearningly 
backwards. [z] A 
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Punjab : What Next ? 


I is a sad commentary on the state of 
our Republic that the Army had to go 
in for a military operation to deal with 
‘political extremists entrenched in a place of 
religious worship. Whether in Nagaland 
or in Punjab, the use of the armed forces 
for restoring civil order is an eloquent testi-, 
mony ofthe mismanagement if not the 
bankruptcy of our political and admi- 
nistrative processes. No doubt the army 
contingents engaged in the operation 
around the Golden Temple in Amritsar 
this week displayed commendable tact and 
restraint even under the gravest provo- 
cations persistently -proferred by the 
extremist Bhindranwale supporters. But the 
Army in a democracy is meant not to sort 
out political acrimonies or divisions; its 
undivided attention is focussed on the 
defence of the frontiers of the motherland. 

In the excitement, if not euphoria, over 
the Army’s effective performance in quel- 
ling the menace of the terrorists stationed 
with-in the gurdwaras—compounded by the 
threat of grain boycott foolishly held out 
by the Akali leadership — one: need not 
gloss over the record of unmitigated blun- 


ders committed at the political level. For 
one thing Bhindranwale himself was for 
long patronised by a section of Punjab 


Congress Politicians, of whom Giani Zail 


Singh has been the leading light: the long- 
standing political entente between the 
two is an open secret — an entente 
which continued even when he wa 
brought to the Centre as the Union 
Home Minister: nor need it be forgotten 
that even after his elevation to the august 
office of the President of India he hardly 
renounced his interest on this score; to say 
the least, there is nothing on record to 
show that he has ever denounced Bhindran- 
wale politics. When the Giani was made 
the President of India, it was expected that 
he would play a positive role in eliminat- 
ing the estrangement that had already been 
sedulously fostered by the Akali extremists. 
While nobody would accuse him of having 
been inactive while enthroned in the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, few would vouch for 
the President having lent a helping 
hand to the Government in tackling the 
Punjab crisis. Even if all the rumours 
floating around in the Capital are to be 
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discounted, there is no gainsaying that the 
Giani has not so far kept to the same 
wavelength as the Government in its 
approach to Akali intransigence. Nothing 
else can explain his deafening silence 
during these critical days when the Army 
was asked to take over the entire State of 
Punjab and flush out the terrorist gangs: 
not a word has so far come from the Rash- 
trapati Bhavan over the AIR or Doordar- 
shan to assuage the Sikh sentiments when 
military operations had to be conducted 
in the precincts of the Golden ‘Temple 
complex. 

If the dissonance with the President ‘has 
handicapped the Government, the Prime 
Minister has been poorly served also by her 
own executive agencies in handling the 
protracted Punjab crisis. For one thing, 
she has saddled herself with a Home 
Minister who even in normal conditions is 
a misfit for the responsibilities entrusted 
to him. Occasionally, other Ministers 
appeared on the scene, like Shiv Shankar 
whose acumen can hardly face upto a 
crisis of this magnitude. The Inspector- 
General of Police specially despatched 
from the Centre — presumably on the 
President’s recommendation — has hardly 
displayed any extraordinary talents apart 
from the reputation of having more than 
a nodding acquaintance with Bhindran- 
wale, and there were reports that sub 
rosa negotiations were conducted with the 
extremist leader with a view to winning 
him over. And this was backed by a 
theory brought into vogue for some time 
— that the Bhindranwale extremists should 
not be lumped with the terrorists who 
have been on a rampage all over the State. 
It is quite on the cards that these terrorists 
— who could make a lightening strike 
simultaneously on thirty-eight railway 
stations — are professionals who might 
be getting orders from across the border. 

Was this assessment based on solid infor- 
mation or wishful inference of those who 
wanted to play soft on Bhindranwale? This 
is a legitimate question because when it 
came to the crunch, the Army had to suffer 
surprisingly heavy casualties when faced 
by Bhindranwale’s men firing from within 
the Golden Temple. One wonders how 
the Government could at all work out any 
clear line of approach when its functioning 


2 


is in a pathetic state. The brand new Home 
Secretary, for instance, on the day after the 
Army deployment in Amritsar, confessed 
in innocent ‘surprise’ that the Government 
had ‘no knowledge’ that the extremists had 
medium machine-guns and mortars. One~ 
is tempted to ask what Police Ins- 

pector-General Bhinder was doing all 

these months, when many a visitor to the 

Golden Temple, both Indian and foreign, 

could not help noticing how heavily armed 

were Bhindranwale’s brigade. To take 

another instance: it was only after 

the Army fought the terrorists in the 

Golden Temple complex on June 6 that 

the Union Home Ministry woke up to alert 

all the State Governments to take pre- 

cautionary measures against any likely 

communal disturbance — no advance, 

contingency plan, not to speak of a long- 

term strategy. 

After the military operation, what next? 
It is certainly not going to be an easy 
switch-over to the political negotiating 
table. It was to the Army’s credit that 
Sant Longowal and other Akali leaders 
could be rescued unscathed. But after the 
protracted confrontation in which the 
Akali leadership never cared to demarcate 
itself from Bhindranwale’s extremism, 
climaxed by the military intervention, 
would it be in a position to negotiate with 
the Government for a peaceful settlement 
of their demands? All these months emis- 
saries galore were moving secretly—some- 
times though at cross-purposes. Will these 
be in a position to bring the Akali leaders 
to the conference table? Can the Govern- 
ment, on its part, rise to the occasion and 
bend backwards to winover the Akali leaders 
at a moment when they might be smarting 
under the humiliation of having been forced 
at gunpoint out of the Golden Temple 
complex; or, would it be a prisoner to the 
fear of the so-called Hindu backlash? 

More urgently, the need for reinforcing 
communal harmony impels mass action by 
all patriotic forces joining hands. The Sikh 
community has to be made to feel that the 
tragic armed clashes around the Golden 
Temple and other gurdwaras were brought 
about by the misdeeds of the terrorist 
gangsters cowardly abusing the sanctuary 
of the holy shrines. Uptil now, neither the 
Congress nor the Opposition parties have 


rallied Sikh opinion against the extremists. 

If fraternisation does not start on a mass 
scale here and now, the bitter communal 
divide is bound to grow, and sporadic 
clashes already in evidence might erupt 
into holocaust: in‘this respect, Bhiwandi 
provides the distant signal unless timely 
mass action at the political level is taken. 
What has happened in Punjab constitu- 
tes a serious damage to the fabric of 
national unity. 

The challenge posed by the crisis in 
Punjab cannot be regarded as one of mere 
communal disharmony. The bitter feud 
generated over the Akali demands coupled 
with the demonstration of stark bank- 
ruptcy by the political leadership of all 
denominations, has turned this proud and 


prosperous State into the broken mirror 
of a fragmented and tortured nation. In 
place of the time-tested injunction to pre- 
serve unity along with diversity, we are 
fast reaching a point where narrow grooves 
of communal loyalities are turning this 
country into an ugly mosaic of conflicting 
loyalities — which at best provides a 
coalition of separate communities, but 
very often turns it into a battleground of 
ugly communal warfare. If this goes on 
unchecked, that will be the end of national 
unity not to speak of secularism. 

Must not the millions of this great 
nation rise to save its very foundations? 
The answer must come soon, very soon. 


N.C. 
June 7 
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Requiem 


for 


Janata 
CN. CHITTARANJAN 


ESTERDAY, Chandra Shekhar 

sat lightly on top of a steadi- 
ly growing dream mansion, with 
the air of a potential Prime 
Minister. 

Today, he perches uncomfor- 
tably on top of the rubble to 
which has been reduced the 
Janata Party rump over which he 
presides, not knowing when he 
too would disappear into the 
debris. 

And today, too, the melodra- 
matically conjured up themulti- 
faced United Front by him is 
rapidly disintegrating, many of 
its leading lights running away in 
different directions hoping a safer 
haven from the blaze engulfing 
the structure built by the 
Jayaprakash-blessed Chandra 
Shekhar. 

In one sense, those in the 
Janata Party who repeatedly 
invoked in the recent past “the 
1977 Spirit”, have been granted 
the boon. Seven years ago Jaya- 
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prakash Narayan presented a 
coalition to the people, thanks to 
the magic of Total Revolution, 
as an umbrella party that -would 
finally replace Indira Gandhi and 
Congress-I, taking India {to 
Utopia. That party, embracing 
varying sections ranging from 
the communal RSS-Jana Sangh 
to noisy Socialists of both PSP 
and SSP schools and including 
even leaders with no followers, 
lost no time in getting deeply 
involved in faction fights, every 
group or individual fighting every 
other. 


And it was Chandra Shekhar 
who had acquired some kind of 
stature from the Young Turk 
days to Emergency period to all- 
in Janata and its reduction to a 
rump, on to padayatra and forg- 
ing the United Front — had been 
chosen in 1977 by JP as the 
nation’s new Messiah. He help- 
lessly presided over the crumb- 
ling old Janata, continued 
presiding over whatever remained 
of it, and now wonders whether 
he could produce some show out 
of the shambles. 

The present Janata Party, 
especially after the big fight 
began at Patna in March this 
year and much has been tarnish- 
ed the Moral Man image he 
seemed to have acquired over the 
years, is some kind of Wonder- 
land piece in our politics. Subra- 
manian Swamy, who considers 
himself Morarji Desai’s alter ego, 
has been strutting about the 


Janata stage claiming to be the 
national alternative to Chandra 
Shekhar. But in the unfolding 
drama he is not alone. From 
Bihar’s S.N. Sinha to Ravindra 
Varma to Yuva Janata’s Sharad 
Yadav who left after the belated 
discovery of the Party Presi- 
dent’s strange style of function- 
ing, there is quite a galaxy out 
for the ouster of Chandra 
Shekhar. Even if many of them 
are aspirants for the tottering 
gaddi, Chandra Shekhar in any 
case is in serious trouble. 


The ‘‘purchase of votes” 
scandal in Bihar remains a 
scandal despite the National 
Executive’s certificate to the 
Party President to which some 
important leaders did not 
subscribe. In the past Chandra 
Shekhar maintained diplomatic 
silence on inconvenient questions 
and problems and by such silence 
acquired a miniature halo a la 
Jayaprakash. But the cash-for- 
votes dirty linen came into the 
open, the Janata President was 
brought directly in the picture. 
The Moily tapes of Karnataka 
which Janata Chief Minister 
Hegde used against the Congress 
seemed to pale into insignificance 
when the Bihar explosion showed 
up the not-so-clean image of the 
Janata Party’s topmost layer. 

Then comes the charge about 
four unregistered private trusts 
under Chandra Shekhar’s inspira- 
tion or control or both. Last 
year’s padayatra — many of us 
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had hoped a new direction 
was being given to politics — 
produced sizeable funds and a 
trust. Much is heard of this, but 
little is known of the nucleus of 
army of rural constructive-cum- 
political workers, about which 
Chandra Shekhar used to be 
eloquent. 


Again, the United Front began 
with five’ constituents with no 
genutely should ideojogy on pro- 
gramme and became an eight- 
Party paper tiger. Gradually 
they are dispersing, and some 
of them are engaged in the 
exercise of setting the tune 
for the combined requiem for 
UF and Janata Party. 

Chandra Shekhar, who had 
once dictated terms to other 
parties, demanded merger of 
some in Janata and made it 
known his disapproval of any 


. truck with BJP even via NDA, 
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,has more recently been wooing 


all and sundry in the context of 
expected general election. But 
some others in his party, who 
came in late like Raj Narain, 
George Fernandes and Karpoori 
Thakur, are mounting pressure 
for wholesale merger of Janata 
in the Lok Dal. BIJP’s problems 
are because of Charan Singh’s 
familiar ways of roping in 
various persons and groups in 
order to secure his own and his 
Lok Dal’s position of primacy in 
any electoral alliances, adjust- 
ments and the like. 


Another facet of the current 
drama is the attempt to use the 
so-called “moral credibility” of 
Morarji Desai (forget Seymour 


Hersh) to call a “national 
convention”? whose purpose 
obviously is to throw out 


Chandra Shekhar. The odd line- 
up includes S.N. Sinha, Subra- 


f 


(Panay, 





manyan Swamy, Ravindra Verma 
and Banarsi Das. Yet another as- 
pect is the division into persons 
from Cong(O), PSP, SSP and so 
on. 

- The nation’s future is fortuna- 
tely not linked with the fate of 
the Janata Party or its mothly 
stalwarts. But many in the coun- 
try will watch with amusement 
the antics of the dramatis per- 
sonae. And of course Charan - 
Singh will hope to gain ‘leverage 
in election purposes. The Com- 
munist Parties would be wise to 
observe silence on these goings- 
on. The regional parties seem to 
have learnt to be cautious in 
dealing with the national-alter- 
native-wallahs. 


Karnatka’s Hegde-led Govern- 
ment is on the brink. Chandra 
Shekhar is half out of the.sewer 
drain. The rest is confusion. 
(June 6)C) - 
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OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


NDIA and Sri Lanka appear to 

be entering into a new phase 
of attrition in their bilateral 
relations, and New Delhi is quite 
concerned over the belligerent 
overtones in the recent utterances 
from high dignitaries in 
Colombo. This is why Indira 
Gandhi has lost no time in con- 
veying to Sri Lankan President 
Jayawardene her anxiety over the 
developing situation in which 
there seems to be a calculated 
attempt on the part 
hawkish Ministers of the Jaya- 
wardene Cabinet to place India 
on the defensive. . 

Ironically, the statements of 
Prime Minister Ranasinghe 
Premadasa have been sharply 
different from the sober and 
constructive opinions on Indian 
policies and attitudes articulated 
by Jayawardene himself during 
his tour of China, South Korea 
and Hong Kong. This has 
intrigued New Delhi considerably 
because it has become difficult to 
establish whether Premadasa is 
adopting a line of his own to 
please his hawkish colleagues in 
the Cabinet or whether there is 
some design in the two top 
leaders of Sri Lanka projecting 
contrary postures, 

Two days after Jayawardene’s 
return home, the Indian High 
Commissioner in Colombo deli- 
vered a Jetter to him from Indira 
Gandhi. India’s reaction to some 
of the statements made in the 
Sri Lankan National Assembly 
before Jayawardene left on his 
prolonged tour had already been 
conveyed to him. The second 
letter must therefore have been 
aimed at clarifying the Indian 
position once again and reiterat- 
ing that India will continue to 
deal with Sri Lanka as a 


sovereign country with which it 


wants the best of relations. How- 
ever, the scenario in Sri Lanka 


vis-a-vis the Indian role in the “ 


island’s ethnic crisis does not 
seem to be very conducive for a 
calm and dispassionate assess- 


. ment. This became clear in the 
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of the - 


` belligerent 


course of the debate in the 
National Assembly on _ the 
Trincomalee Oil Tank Farm 
Development Project. 

Yet another noteworthy aspect 
of the current phase of Indo-Sri 
Lankan relations seems to be 
that Prime Minister Premadasa 
and Industries Minister Cyril 
Mathew are deliberately provok- 


-ing India to do something which 


they can later exploit to substan- 
tiate their charge that New Delhi 
is casting covetous glances at Sri 
Lankan territory and is poised to 
invade the island, Were it not 
for the fact that such provocation 
has the potential of harming 
relations, New Delhi would really 
have been amused at this 
strategy. ; 

One had assumed that after 
the constructive role which India 
played during the crisis caused 
by the abduction of the American 
couple by the Tamil People’s 
Revolutionary Liberation Front, 
there would be no room left for 
any apprehensions, over Indian 
intentions. If any certificates 
about the genuineness of the 
impartial Indian role were called 
for, they have been provided by 
President Jayawardene, President 
Reagan and Vice-President 
George Bush. Yet, Premadasa 
chooses to cite the abduction 
episode as proof of his charge 
that India is siding with the 
separatists. Evidently, his educa- 
tion and that of his equally 
colleague Cyril 
Mathew is not complete in res- 
pect of Indian policy towards the 
separatists. 

Let us consider the sequence 
of events chronologically. At the 
height of the abduction crisis, 
India not only officially con- 
demned the kidnapping and 
placed the Indian Navy on the 
southern coast on alert to prevent 
the kidnappers and their hostages 
being brought to India, but 
Tamilnadu Chief Minister Rama- 
chandran went to the extent of 
warning the abductors that they 
would lose the sympathy of 50 


rom Colombo 


wt 


million Tamils if they didj not 
release the hostages unharmed. 
The abductors, whose only aim 
in organising the kidnapping was 
subsequently stated to be to draw 
international attention to the 
plight of the Jaffna Tamils, made 
it clear that they would have in 
any case released the American 
couple after a week but were pre- 
poning the date of the release in 
view of the appeal for compassion 
from Indira Gandhi. 

In a sense, the abduction 
episode served to place the Indian 
policy towards the ethnic crisis 
in Sri Lanka in its proper pers- 
pective. It provided the opportu- 
nity to New Delhi to reiterate its 
commitment to Sri Lankan unity 
and integrity; at the same time 
it provided an opportunity to 
Chief Minister Ramachandran to 
clarify that Tamilnadu’s sym- 
pathy was with the refugees fice- 
ing the island and not with the 
Eelam terrorists. By the time the 
abduction episode had come to 
its natural end, the earlier charges 
from Colombo in regard to the 
malafide intentions of New Delhi 
to invade Sri Lanka had lost 
their meaning and relevance. 
Yet, if was precisely the same 
charges which Premadasa chose 
to highlight during the National 
Assembly debate and double- 
dare India to invade the island 
if it had the courage to do so. 

During the tank farm debate 
on May 24, while some members 
openly -suggested that India had 
been preparing to invade Sri 
Lanka, Premadasa said that 
India should not play hide and 
seek with Sri Lanka, India should . 
invade it openly and- he added: 
“We are prepared to lay down 
our lives to defend our country”. 
Premadasa accused Indira 
Gandhi of aiding and abetting 
the Eelam terrorists, charged the 
Leader of the Opposition, Anura 
Bandaranaika, of taking orders 
from the Indian High Commis- 
sioner and went on to say that 
he knew that the Opposition was 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Congress-I : Facing Realities 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


Havine lived on ad hocism for over | 


a decade, the ruling Congress-l has 
been struggling for about a year now to 
break through organisational immobi- 
lity and factional feuds afflicting the 
party in State after State. The national 
conference of PCC and DCC presi- 
dents, held on June 1 and 2 in New 
Delhi, was a part of this effort on the 
part of the leadership. ` 


Over 2500 delegates attended the con- 
ference. It was attended not only by 
PCC and DCC presidents but also by 
conveners of its mass fronts like Youth 
Congress, NSUJ, Seva Dal and Women 
Congress. They were sfated to have 
come from 500-odd district committees. 
They had been called to take sfock of 
the state of the orgafjsation. The youn- 

-ger generation was predominant among 
the delegates. This could be a promise 
for the Congress-I’s future if most of 
them stay with it and grow, but they 
could as well be a serious problem in a 
faction-ridden organisation. 


The delegates were interviewed in 
batches districtwise. The zonal com- 
mittee leaders heard the district leaders’ 
assessment of the problems facing the 
organisation in their respective dis- 
tricts. Each district group comprised 
the DCC president and conveners of 
the four fronts. Congress-I General 
Secretary Rajiv Gandhi described the 
five representatives from each district as 
five fingers of a hand, underlining the 
need for them to work in unison if the 
political challenges ahead are to be 
faced. No doubt a noble exhortation, 
but for the Congressmen of today, this 
is easier said than done, for their local 
faction alignments are not the same 
though they all proclaimed total alle- 
giance to Indira Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

The zonal committee is ‘itself a new 
ad hoc formation introduced in the 
Congress-l structure after the Calcutta 
plenary session. Five zonal committees 
are supposed to Jook after all orga- 
nisational-political problems of the 
zone-States. They were required to 
hold interviews and prepare reports on 
the zone PCCs and work out guidelines 
for action. The same process was 
followed at the time of the last national 
conference of Congress- MLAs and 
MPs. These all-important zonal com- 
mittees headed by Central Ministers 
like P.V. Narasimha Rao, Pranab 
Mukherjee, Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
Shiv Shankar and Buta Singh, have 
hardly been effective largely bccause 
the Ministers have little time to’ spare 
for the work of the committees. By 
Rajiv Gandhi’s schedule, these com- 
mittees should finalise in ten days or 
so their reports on both the conference 
of MLAs and MPs and the recent 
meeting of PCC and DCC presidents; 
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the reports were to be presented to the 
Congress-I President. 

Ifat the March conference of MPs 
and MLAs the elected representatives 
had complained about the absence of 
support from the organisation in day- 
to-day work of the party, the PCC and 
DCC presidents had this time voiced 
the grievance that the elected repre- 
sentatives, including Ministers, were 
ignoring: the Organisation. There was 
no question of the organisation leading 
and guiding the governments run by 
the party. 

The efforts at this conference seem 
to have been not to allow the dele- 
gates to trade charges but to invite 
their assessment of the situation in their 
respective districts and the problems 
that need to be attended to. These 
problems will now be sifted by the 
zonal committees for remedial action. 


Non-functioning of district com- 
mittees, factional feuds and the soiled 
image of many elected representatives 
apparently caused concern to the 
leadership. 


That DCCs had ceased to function in 
large parts of the country was known to 
the high command. This was the lesson 
drawn at the time of the Congress-I 
defeat in the Andhra Assembly elec- 
tions in 1983. Not to speak of DCCs, 
many of even the PCCs had stopped 
responding to AICC-I directives. The 
flurry of organisational activity since 
the Bombay AICC session in October 
last year has at least made the PCC set- 
ups move. Rajiv Gandhi’s attempts to 
bring the organisation back into focus 


can be said to have made even MPs and ` 


MLAs attend to the DCCs. Itis in this 
context that Rajiv Gandhi got loud 
applause when at the concluding sessiorr 
he declared that in future, DCC presi- 
dents would also be consulted while 
selecting candidates in any election. It 
needs to be noted that Rajiv Gandhi 
did not talk of DCC as a unit to be 
consulted for candidate selection — the 
DCC is the basic unit which ought to 
make such suggestions but evidently 
Rajiv Gandhi knew the plight of the 
DCCs. Itis in this context that he also 
cautioned the DCC presidents to be 
“objective” in making their sugges- 
tions. 

There were closed door interviews, 
preceded by an open inaugural session 
and followed by the closed-door closing 
session, with general-purpose lectures 
by leaders. 

The closing session was important 
for it was here that Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi made some sharp obser- 
vations on the need to fight communal 
and other divisive forces in order to 
save the unity and integrity of the 
country. Indeed, Indira Gandhi wanted 
Congressmen to be ‘“‘courageous’’ in 
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fighting the forces of communalism and 
disintegration. 

For the first time, there was repeated 
emphasis on fighting corruption. In his 
report to the closing session, Rajiv 
Gandhi said that the Congress-I_ would 
have to conduct a crusade against cor- 
ruption including against those guilty 
even within the Congress-I. 

Indira Gandhi put the issue of cor- 


ruption in a different context. She had 


a dig at the Opposition and said that 
if the Congress-1 took action against 
those considered corrupt, there were 
others waiting in the wings (in Opposi- 
tion) to woo such elements. She also 
talked about the dangerous potential of 
smuggling activity, not only to socio- 
economic life but to the very security 
of the country. 

Indira Gandhi rebuked her own 
Congressmen who have little time to 
go to the people, look into their prob- 
lems and find ways to solve them: 
“Everybody has time to visit me but 
few have the time to visit their 
constituencies.” 

She underlined that threats posed by 
external forces are on the increase, 
“‘pressures’”> which were aimed at 
obstructing India going ahead to build 
and develop itself. She exhorted Cong- 
ressmen to stand up to these threats 
and pressures which were bound to 
increase further in diverse ways. Indira 
Gandhi stressed the need for all pat- 
riotic forces to join hands to fight these 
threats to national. unity and indepen- 
dent functioning. She was in favour of 
Congressmen taking along others, as 


far as any of them are prepared.to go, 


to fight such pressures against India, 
but if none comes along, Congress-I 
must stand up by itself to resist foreign 
pressures. 

Taking place in the shadow of the 
Punjab crisis, the conference of PCC 
and DCC presidents actually marked 
an important part of Congress-I’s pre- 
parations for the future Lok Sabha 
elections. A series of second : phase 
conferences has already been planned, 
including block-level and State-level 
conferences as well as of mass fronts, 

It was admitted that candidates were 
nominated in the past without regard 
to their ability and work. Rajiv 
Gandhi favoured cnndidates with good 
image, for if a candidate has a bad 
image the party could not help him win 
despite all its efforts and resources. 

True to her character, Indira Gandhi 
told the delegates, “If you stand firm, 
you may be knocked down but you 
will have the: moral courage to stand 


. up again.”! 


Not a pep talk but a warning about 
the grim realities facing the nation in 
which the Congress-I as the ruling 
party has to play its decisive role. 
(June 5). D 





NIEO in Perspective 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 





This week, on June 7-9, 1984, takes place in London the summit of seven leading governments 
of the North — US, UK, France, West Germany, Italy, Canada and Japan — to discuss the 


international economic situation. 


This contribution provides a useful background to the struggle 


fora New International Economic Order which the leading governments of the North are 
fighting shy of taking up. The author is the Economist and Programme Coordinator, Indian 


Council of International Economic Relations. 





SINCE the Cancun Summit in 1981, the world 
economic situation has undergone considerable 
change but the state of the North-South dialogue 
and the quest for establishing a New International 
Economic Order which began ten years ago, has 
remained in a state of flux. 

At the Nonaligned Summit last March in New 
Delhi, the hundred and one member nations agreed 
on a revival of global negotiations in their Pro- 
gramme of “Immediate Measures”. The Willams- 
burg Summit of the rich seven brought about con- 
sensus on few subjects that related directly to the 
developing countries. They agreed to take steps in 
reducing protectionist barriers but paid lip service 
to the urgent need for holding a new Bretton Woods 
type of Conference on Money and Finance. 
UCTAD VI also held few surprises as the North 
seemed totally preoccupied with the problems of 
recovery. 

Thus at various fora, problems facing the develop- 
ing world have been aired and issues relating to the 
New International Economic Order discussed and 
substantiated with fresh evidence. Indira Gandhi 
in her speech at the Thirty-eighth Session of UN 
General Assembly in September 1983, reiterated the 
inequities of the present order which go back to the 
inherited colonial past of the developing countries. 
As it stands today, the North-South dialogue is 
essentially political though its objectives are 
economic. 

The present world order, built around the 
financial institutions of the World Bank‘and IMF 
has benefited its founding fathers, the industrialised 
countries of the North. After the Second World 
War they rebuilt their economies and experienced 
uninterrupted growth and rising living standards 
almost continously for over twenty-years. The 
realisation of their needs for development Jed to the 
formation of UNCTAD which met in 1964 for 
the first time with representatives of 130 nations to 
hold discussions on the emerging needs and patterns 
of trade, and development of the developing world. 
They constituted themselves as a seperate group — 
The Group of 77 at the end of the session. 

It was in Algiers in September 1973, at the 
Fourth Nonaligned Summit that the Nonaligned 
countries and the Group of 77 coalesced in support 
of a single set of international economic reforms. 
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Their “Economic Declaration” and “Action Pro- 
gramme for Economic Cooperation”? was accompa- 
nied by a clarion callfor the establishment of a 
“New International Economic Order”. Meanwhile 
pressures were building up in the world economy. 
With the collapse of the Bretton Woods System, 
exchange rates were allowed to float rather than be 
pegged to the dollar. The financial system seemed 
to be in disarray which caused uncertainty in pro- 
duction and commerce, The first hike of oil prices 
gave a sharp jolt to the World economy. For the 
first time the South felt it had a leverage over the 
North and for the first time the North realised its 
interdependence with the South. 

On May 2, 1974, the Sixth Special Session of the 
General Assembly adopted a “Declaration on the 
Establishment of the New International Economic 
Order” and approved a “Programme of Action”. 
The Declaration was based on certain cardinal 
principles of equity, sovereign equality and inter- 
dependence between nations. The main objective 
was to correct the existing inequality, injustice and 
the widening gap in incomes between the North and 
South. It aimed at accelerating economic and social 
development and promoting peace and prosperity 
for the present and future generations. 

The ‘Programme of Action’ embraced diverse 
sectors relating to the development .of the South. 
They were: primary commodities, food, trade, 
insurance, transfer of technology, energy, develop- 
ment finance and cooperation among the developing 
countries. 

A year later at the Seventh Special Session of 
UN, 1975, the ‘Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States’ was adopted. 

The North-South Dialogue entered a more for- 
mal phase of negotiations with the Paris Conference 
on International Economic Cooperation (CJEC). 
But CIEC was doomed to be a failure marking the 
beginning of the stalemate in the North-South 
dialogue. It was marked by disagreements and con- 
flicts with only three agreements: 

(1) That a Common Fund should be established 
to finance buffer stocks of raw materials covered 
by UNCTADs’ Integrated Programme of 
Commodities; 

(2) that a dollar one billion ‘Special Action Pro- 
gramme’ be created to help the individual low- 
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income countries; 


(3) that the industrialised countries should raise the 
volume of their ‘Official Development Assis- 
tance” (ODA). 


Since the ‘Declaration’ of 1974, much has hap- 
pened in the world arena. The developed countries 
have been engulfed in the worst recession since the 
Second World War, marked by unemployment and 
inflation. Developing countries’ Commodity export 
prices reached their lowest in thirty years in 1982. 
They battled to keep afloat by drastically reducing 
essential imports and borrowing heavily to pay the 
high price of energy imports. 


- The debt problems of the developing world and 

their need to service the $650 billion debt has 
shaken the international monetary system which has 
shown to be inflexible and inadequate in meeting the 
developing countries’ needs. In the last ten years 
increased proportions of international capital flows 
were channelled through the private banks for 
meeting the developing countries’ capital require- 
ments. But this source is drying up in the face of 
the present debt crisis. 


The developing countries are also finding it diffi- 
sult to gain access to the international goods 
markets on account of protectionist barriers in the 
developed countries which have been erected over 
the past ten years as a protection against further rise 
in unemployment on account of cheap imports from 
South. Although the South needs development | 
finance especially in Sub-Saharan region, the availa- 


` bility of funds for development are limited. The 


North is turning inwards, buying from each other 
and busy putting recovery on the rails. Their con- 
tribution to ODA never reached the promised 0.7 
per cent of their GNP and recently USA has reduced 
its contribution to the Seventh Replenishment of the 
International Development Assistance (IDA). This 
dims the prospects for long-term development. 

The Chairperson of NAM Indira Gandhi has 
pursued the urgent need for international monetary 
reform which is the cornerstone of the present world 
order. She has also stressed the need to’ enhance 
South-South cooperation which would help solve 
some of the problems of the South through mutual 
help and action. But it is not to be seen as a 
substitute of North-South dialogue. O 





Communai Terrorism in Maharashtra 


An Analysis of Politics of Power 


NILOUFER BHAGWAT 


prace committees and relief organisations, some 
genuine and others a fraud, have proliferated in 
the affected areas of Bhiwandi, Thane and Bombay. 
Citizens witnessed a strange spectacle: The very 
individuals and their organisations known to have 
ignited the flames and unleashed terrorism, with the 
help of other sympathetic communal organisations 
and the underworld, were invited to participate in 
official peace committees and marches. Belatedly 
sensing the hostile mood of the citizens towards 
these organisations and individuals it was announc- 
ed that seven cases have been filed against one of 
them — Shiv Sena chief Balasaheb Thackeray — in 
respect of speeches delivered by him at Nasik city, 
Chandwad, Satana, Ozar, Manmad and Yeola. in 
Nasik district in the past two months. What will 
be the import of there prosecutious is not known. 
The question why no preventive action was initiated 
earlier remains unanswered. It was clear that des- 
perate attempts were made to usecommunal terrorism 
as the politics of power and as a cynical diabolical 
operation to divide the people, in particular the 
working class, the lower middle class and the middle 
class. 
. It has often been maintained that communal riots 
and incidents are spontaneous. Academicians have 
written long and learned articles on the cultural, 


The author is an Advocate, Bombay High 
Court. 


sociological and religious factors which give rise to 
communalism. Evidence of the events of May as 
they occurred in Bhiwandi, Thane and Bombay, 
gathered by the press and individuals, reveals the 
methodical organisation and planning which 
pieceded the events and the role of the underworld. 
Jt is not known to many citizens concerned about 
recent happenings that the State Intelligence 
apparatus and administration has been aware that 
for approximaely three months preceding the events 
Balasaheb Thackeray and — one Dada Kondke 
among others were touring districts of Maharashtra 
adjacent to Bombay. Recently a State conference of 
Shiv Sainiks was held in Bombay (the organisation 
does not maintain a list of its members as it does 
not believe in democratic functioning and prefers 
dictatorship as a form of government). The nature 
of speeches made at all these meetings was reminis- 
cent of fascist propaganda against the Jews in Nazi 
Germany. Simultaneously editor Behere of the 
Sobat published articles which were an ideological 
justification for the witch-hunting of minorities. It 
must be recalled that this editor received a special 
mention by Justice D. P. Madon in hbis report on the 
1970 riots in Bhiwandi, Mahad and Jalgaon for 
communal writings. That there was a concerted 
move to engineer a situation is further established 
from the speeches of a Shankaracharya in Ratna- 
giri district in early May to the effect thatit wasa 
disgrace that Muslims were still permitted to reside 
in Ratnagiri district. Urdu newspapers, in parti- 


cular the Nasheman of Bangalore and the Akhbar-e- 
Alam willingly reproduced some of these speeches 
which could well have been ignored or replied to 
without reproducing the abusive and derogatory 
language used. 

Having arduous efforts to create even one ‘spon- 
taneous’ incident failed in spite of the Shiv Jayanti 
procession on May 3 which was regarded as a show 
of strength by the very organisations and patties 
which had been indicted by the Justice Madon 
Commission for the 1970 riots, on May 18 between 
midnight and dawn hell was let lose on the 
outskirts of Bhiwandi by elements armed with 
rifles, country-made pistols, crude bombs and 
molotov cocktails. Hutments and slums were 
rapidly destroyed and the carnage spread engulfing 
Rasulbagh, Azmi Nagar, Naibasti, Shantinagar, 
Ghunghatnagar, Karivali, Idgah Road, Kharipar 
and Arjun Phate opposite Ansari Baug. The majority 
of those inhabiting the slums were from UP, Bihar, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Maharashtra. Both 
Muslims and Hindus were murdered, others seriously 
injured, huts were looted and ‘destroyed, 35,000 
rendered homeless. Residents of the slum areas 
maintain that the attack was organised and out- 
siders had been hired ‘for the kill’. Most of the 
slum-dwellers, Hindus and Muslims, attempted to 
assist each other. Women and children were sheltered 
by members of both communities. No statement has 
been made by any representative of the State admi- 
nistration regarding the complaint submitted by one 
Mahesh Joshi on May 18, that eight truck-loads of 
people were transported to Bhiwandi from Jalegaon/ 
Dabhade near Pune. The Bhiwandi carnage was not 
a spontaneous wave of communal violence. Evidence 
indicates deliberately engineered terrorism against 
the slum-dweliers by well-equipped marauders 
camouflaging the incident as a communal riot. 

The reasons for the grant of permission for the 
Shiv Jayanti procession in Bhiwandi after a lapse of 
14 years by the State administration remains an 
enigma, particularly in view of the continuous and 
systematic communal propaganda carried on by 
some of the leaders of the participating organisations 
in the period prior to the celebration. The experience 
of the last 15 years in Maharashtra — and this has 
been confirmed by the report of Justice Madon on 
the 1970 riots in Bhiwandi, Mahad and Jalgaon — 
is that many of these religious processions raise 
abusive slogans and indulge in acts not in conformity 
with any religious practice. In recent years it has 
been noticed that the main objective of most of 
these processions has not been prayer, devotion or 
even homage (except those religious functions taking 
place at well-known places of pilgrimage) but a bid 
by the communal parties and organisations to parade 
their following and terrorize other sections, creating 
a tense atmosphere which in many cases has been 
the contributory factor in communal riots and 
incidents. The use of religious festivals by Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak as a camouflage for political 
activities in furtherance of Indian independence, 
considered subversive by the British, was on a 
different level. Tilak was never known to have used 
_any religious festival as a platform against any other 
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religious group or minority section. Today State 
administrations in many parts of the country are 
permitting the misuse of religion in public places 
to paralyse and terrorize the masses and to divert 
attention from the major socio-economic issues 
before the country. 

In Thane and Bombay it was the underworld 
which was hired and well equipped to commence 
trouble; again the attacks took place in the slum and 
middle class areas as soon as the signal was given. 
The ‘bandhs’ which were declared in different parts of 
the city were a preparation for the events. Gangs 
roamed with swords and pistols in the Janes and 
bylanes of slum areas. Whereas in certain areas the 
underworld confronted the hutment dwellers and the 
police, in other areas the underworld received police 
assistance or were encouraged by the apathy of the 
police. Crude bombs were thrown from hired trucks. 
It is reported that trucks carrying arms have been 
seized in some parts of the city. The question being 
raised by people all over the city and in Thane and 
in Bhiwandi is how organisations which have as 
their objective the deliberate fostering of hatred 
against linguistic and religious minorities have been 
given respectability by the State administration and 
a licence to terrorise citizens. This agonising 
question is being posed not by minority sections 
alone but by Maharashtra’s working class and 
middle classes who have been appalled at the syste- 
matic attacks made by the underworld on weak and 
defenceless people. 

The Madon Commission inquiring into the 1970 
riots in Bhiwandi, Mahad and Jalgaon had held the 
following organisations responsible: (i) Shiv Sena; 
(ii) Bharatiya Jana Sangh; (iii) All-India Majlis 
Tammeer-e-Millat; (iv) Hindu Mahasabha; (v) Rash- 
triya Utsav Mandal; (vi) Bhiwandi Seva Samiti. 

In the affidavit filed by Inspector-General of 
Police Rajadhyaksha before the Madon Conimission 
on the origin and nature of the Shiv Sena, it was 
stated that the organisation had a strong bias 
against South Indians and Communists, did not 
maintain a membership register, and receiving 
financial aid from some industrialists who desired 
to use the organisation against Communist-led 
unions. It was further stated that though the Shiv 
Sena claimed that it was not against the Muslims 
its activities had shown that it did not miss any 
opportunity to take up issues calculated to raise 
communal! tension. 

Since the formation of the Shiv Sena for a period 
of 18 years the city of Bombay and other parts of 
Maharashtra have witnessed the increased use of 
violence and terrorism. Citizens of Bombay will 
recall South Indian hutments being set on fire at the 
time of the election which the late V.K. Krishna 
Menon fought and lost in North Bombay in the 
mid-sixties; subsequently there were serious riots 
against South Indian residents of Bombay; attacks 
took place against red flag unions and their party 
offices; serious riots broke out on the Maharashtra- 
Mysore boundary dispute; this was followed by the 
murder of Krishna Desai, MLA (CPI); and then the 
1970 riots in Bhiwandi, Mahad and Jalgaon with the 
assistance of other Hindu and Muslim communal 
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organisations. . 

During this period the difficult economic and 
unemployment situation in Bombay and in Maha» 
rashtra as in other parts of the country was skilfully 
used to exploit and deceive the Maharashtrian 
working class and lower middle class projecting that 
unemployment was generated in the State due to 
the influx into the city from other parts of the 
country. Caused by the absence of serious debate 
and scientific thinking, inactivity and reduced mass 
contact by sober elements and progressive organi- 
sations, the strengthening of communal and reac- 
tionary forces in Bombay and in other parts of 
Maharashtra were helped. 

The role of the State administration, commencing 
with administration of V.P. Naik then Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra, was one of collaboration 
with Shiv Sena. The Government maintained the 
role of a passive spectator in dealing with other 
equally rabid Muslim and Hindu communal organi- 
sations gradually securing a foothold in Maha- 
rashtra. The subsequent electoral alliances forged 
between the Congress Party and the Shiv Sena, and 
between other major Opposition parties and the 
Shiv Sena, for Assembly and Municipal elections, 
reflected political opportunism of a dangerous kind 
and increased the political respectability of these 
organisations. One such electoral alliance on behalf 
of BPCC was made by the late Rajni Patel, an ex- 
Communist and considered a progressive Congress- 
man. Many of these alliances were negotiated after 
the Madon Commission report on the Bhiwandi, 
Mahad and Jalgaon riots. 

Throughout the period commencing from the 
sixties, the working class, lower middle class and 
middle class were divided on the Maharashtra-non- 
Maharashtrian issue. The Maharashtra-Karnataka 
boundary dispute raised from time to time also 
sérved as an effective diversionary tactic to prevent 
the emergence of major national questions and 
issues in Bombay and in the State of Maharashtra. 
It is relevant to add here that the chauvinist and 
parochial manner in which a certain section of the 
Opposition parties joint front forged for this purpose 
conducted the Samyukta Maharashtra movement, 
prepared the ground for the rise of Shiv Sena. 
Whereas the demand for the creation of linguistic 
States was democratic, the narrow regional and 
chauvinist appeals made by a section of the Oppo- 
sition party leadership were opportunistic and 
deplorable. It was not therefore altogether suprising 
that the father of Bombay’s trade union movement, 
S.A. Dange, was recently seen and heard addressing 
a meeting of Shiv Sena cadres, in spite of the fact 
that ata meeting held a few months earlier the 
textile workers of the city had refused to permit 
Thackeray to address them. It is being said in trade 
union circles that it is the textile strike which has 
alienated the workers of Maharashtra from the 
Shiv Sena and generated an understanding of eco- 







Intellectuals’ appeal to the people to combat 
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nomic and political questions in which religion, 
caste and region have no role or relevance. The 
question is how long such consciousness will last in 
the absence of sober analysis and education on 
social, political and economic issues. 

A survey of the recently affected areas of Bombay 
indicates that Gandhinagar and Majaswadi in 
Jogeshwari, Baiganwadi in Govandi, Kherwadi 
in Bandra East, Cheetah Camp in Trombay are all 
slum areas. Whereas the affected areas of Kamathi- 
pura, Kumbharwada, Dongri, Byculla, Mazgaon, 
Pydhonie, Vakola are predominantly lower middle 
class and middle class areas. None of these areas 
have had a history of communal violence. It was 
reported by residents in these areas that the assaults 
and arson were the work of outside underworld 
elements claiming allegiance in some cases to Shiv 
Sena. Hindus and Muslims protected each other and 
jointly their areas from these attacks; it can there- 
fore hardly be said that communalism erupted in 
Bombay but it was the reign of the underworld. It 
is true however that wherever in the affected areas 
a shop or house of a Muslim was easily identified 
it was either attacked or burnt down by these 
elements. 

The Trade Unions in a joint statement issued 
have stated that there was no working class parti- 
cipation in these incidents and that the workers 
during this entire period kept industries running and 
factories working without any communal or regional 
tension. This report appears to be true. Barring 
the death of two workers at Mazgaon docks where 
the Shiv Sena union threatened to have the Muslim 
workers struck off the rolls and prevented them 
from entering the dockyard, was observed that the 
workers in the city, in Bhiwandi and in Thane did 
not participate in terrorism. 

The incapacity and inaction of the police (with 
honourable exceptions — some have been attacked’ 
as mercilessly as innocent citizens) has disturbed 
the public. From Bhiwandi came reports of inade- 
quacy of the police force. In Bombay there were 
reports of inactivity and helplessness and a tendency - 
of the underworld to paralyse police stations. More 
serious than inaction were reports received from the 
Cheetah slum in Trombay that the police attacked 
some slum-dwellers declaring themselves to be the 
Shiv Sena. Residents of the Behrampada slum in 
Kherwadi complained that Shiv Sainiks arrived 
armed with lathis, pistols and stones along with four 
or five policemen. It is alleged that the policein the 
area fired at the residents of Behrampada when they 
attempted to protect themselves from the Shiv 
Sainiks, Inquiries when they are condueted by the 
administration may reveal the truth or falsity of 
these complaint. aa 

While analysing’the lack of citizens’ confidence 
in the police force and the inability of the police to 
afford adequate protection to citizens against terror- 
ism and vandalism, it is necessary to consider the 
traditions, the training, the ethos, the motivation 
and the political policy making and decisions which 
influence the police force which is a coercive instru- 
ment of state power. This instrument as some 
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Implications of 
‘Punjab's Industrial 
‘Backwardness 
NIRMAL 5. AZAD 


HE development of Punjab agriculture, from the 

early 1970s to the 1980s, enabled the Punjab 
economy to achieve high level of farm productivity, 
and increase in farm production and income. But 
this fast growth of farm production, with an annual 
rate higher than that of India (4.2 as against 2.8 per 
cent), has failed to diversify the sectoral structure 
of the State economy. In the face of agrarian trans- 
formation, the relative industria] backwardness has 
only produced a distorted economic development in 
the Punjab economy. 

Now, though the growth rate of production in 

agriculture is tapering off, still the agrarian Punjabi 
society continues to determine the nature of social 
actions and to dominate politics in the State; in 
terms of rural population (73 per cent), share in the 
State income (52 per cent) and the relative impor- 
tance of the social classes, particularly that of the 
capitalist peasantry. This situation has, in its turn, 
serious social implications. 
. During British rule, as compared to some other 
parts of India, the industrial development in Punjab 
. was extremely limited. Then the main aim of the 
commercial development of Punjab agriculture was 
to make and retain it as a supplier of raw materials 
and a market for the British industrial commodities. 
After independence there was no basic change in 
this strategy. 

The partition of the country in 1947 completely 
shattered the production structure of the Punjab 
economy, as most of the areas of agricultural pro- 
duction and industrial establishments were left with 
Pakistan. Later, the fear and panic of partition, a 
long border with Pakistan, Indo-Pak conflicts in 
1965 and 1971, and mainly communal character of 
the Punjab politics caused a serious setback to the 
industrial growth of the State. With: the reorgani- 
sation of the State in 1966 developing industrial 
complex around Delhi fell to the share of Haryana 
and whatever mineral and forest resources that were 
available went over to Himachal Pradesh. It was 
another severe setback to the growth of industries 
‘in the State. Till today, whatever industrial deve- 
lopment has taken place in Punjab is very limited 
in scope, is unbalanced in-its structure and is small 
‘ scale in size. 

The industrial structure of Punjab is at a very 
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early stage of development: most industrial units are 
small in terms of production, employment of capi- 
tal and labour; some are based on family labour 
using simple tools; most are either engaged in 
processing of agricultural products or are producing 
only spare parts and simple tools. Most of the units 
are unregistered producing a major share of the 
total industrial production (45 per cent) and even 
the registered ones are largely of small and medium 
size. Though in the period of 1969-70 to 1979-80, 
some increase in the number of large sized registered 
units and workers employed in them was noticed, 
still the State was and remains an area of small- 
scale industrial segment. Even the structure of smal! 
industrial units is not very broad-based. It mainly 
comprises eight types of industries: woollen textiles 
and hosiery, steel re-rolling, cotton textiles and 
spinning, cycle and cycle parts, cotton ginning and 
processing, agricultural implements and machine 
tools, sewing machines and parts, and sports goods. 
Further, the development of these industries is very 
uneven in different areas of the State, with. a large 
concentration in three districts, namely, Ludhiana, 
Jalandhar and Amritsar. Other towns having some 
small industries are Rajpura, Sirhind, Mandi, 
Gobindgarh, Batala, Nangal and Mohali. The 
medium and large-scale industries have also tended 
to get contentrated at a few places, mainly in 
Ludhiana, Amritsar, Patiala and Ropar areas. 


In fact, the growth rate of the secondary sector in 
the State was higher than that of both the primary 
and tertiary sectors. But since the weightage of the 
primary sector in the State income is very high, the 
Punjab economy was and continues to be indus- 
trially backward. Though till 1980s, the per capita 
income from agriculture wasthe highest in the 
State, in terms of per capita value added in manu- 
facturing it ranked verylow among the various 
Indian States. 


The Punjab economy lacks diversification and, as 
a result, relatively more prosperous agriculture has 
become the mainstay of an increased proportion of 
the working population. From 1961 to 1971, the 
share of manufacturing in the total State income 
has shown a slight increase from 10.12 to 11.00 per 
cent, but the proportion of male work force engag- 
ed in manufacturing has actually declined from 
15.60 to 11.30 per cent. On the other hand, in the 


‘game period, the share of income generated from 


agriculture has marginally declined from 47.75 to 
45.33 per cent, but the proportion of male workers 
engaged in agriculture has increased from 55.58 to 
62.67 per cent. There is no basic change in this 
situation since then. Between 1970-71 and 1977-78, 
the share of India’s industrial sector (13.6 to 159 
per cent) has remained higher than that of Punjab’s 
(7.9 to 10.8 per cent) in the net domestic product 
at factor cost. In the net domestic product of 
Punjab the share of the primary sector has increased 
from 54.01 to 56.79 percent and that of the 
secondary sector from 15.63 to 16.15 per cent from 
1960-61 to 1976-77. As such, the contribution of 
registered and unregistered industries to the gross 
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domestic product in Punjab was only 11.7 per cent 
as against 24.9, 23.0 and 18.0 percent in Maha- 
rashtra, Tamilnadu and West Bengal respectively. 
At the all-India level it was 16.8 per cent. 

The industrial backwardness of the Punjab 
economy is also clear from the total and per capita 
net value added in the factory system. Punjab State 
which in 1965-66 ranked eighth with 4.1 per cent of 
the share of value added was relegated to tenth 
position in 1977-78 accounting for only 2.8 per cent 
of the all-India value added. In the same period, in 
terms of per capita value added in factory sector,, 
Punjab was pushed down from fourth to sixth 
position among Indian States. In fact, in early 
1980s, Punjab State figured nowhere among the 
nine major Indian States in terms of factory sector 
output and employment.’ 

In the State, around afew big industrial enter- 
prises (producing final products) a large number of 
periphery small industrial units have come into 
being. There are only four major private industries 
at Ludhiana engaged in manufacturing complete 
bicycles but around them there are more than 1800 
small units producing only some parts of the 
bicycle or spare parts. A similar situation prevails 
in some industries of the public sector. About 
250-300 small industrial units are engaged in pro- 
ducing some of the spare around the public sector 
industrial complex of ‘Punjab Tractors’ at Mohali. 

The industrial sector of the State is not producing 
vital requirements of its developed agricultural 
sector. It has failed to meet the demand for 
tractors and chemical fertilisers from the farm 
sector. There is only one tractor factory in the 
State, the Punjab Tractors Limited, producing 
Swaraj tractors, which began its production in 1974, 
Before that all and even now most of the tractors 
being used in Punjab (1,10,000 in 1980-81) came 
from outside the State. Similarly, in spite of the 
tremendous increase in the consumption of chemical 
fertilisers (from 5,000 to 8,12,000 nutrients tonnes 
of NPK from 1960-61 to 1981-82) for a major part 
Punjab has to depend on outside supply. 

Moreover, whatever economic development is 
achieved in the State remains highly disarticulated, 
and because of weak organic linkage in different 
- sectors, development in one sector does not generate 
impulses of development in other sectors. Even the 
production of some industries has no direct 
structural relationship with the Punjab economy. 
Such industrial units are either producing for out- 
side demand or are dependent on imported raw 
materials or both. The industries based on pro- 
cessing agricultural raw materials, produced in 
abundance in the State agriculture, are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only processing industries in the 
small-scale sector are that of sugar, cotton ginning 
and processing, and rice shelling. It happened in 
spite of the fact that the extent of the market, 
availability of raw materials, skilled and trained 
labour, and other agglomeration economies in the 
State provide sufficient attraction for industrial 
location. 

So, in spite of the fact that the share of the 
secondary sector (including registered and un- 
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registered manufacturing, construction, € electricity, 
gas and water supply) in the total State income has 
increased from 13.4 to 15.9 per cent between 
1970-71 and 1979-80, still this increase was very ' 
small because, in comparison, the contribution of 
the secondary sector to all-India income was 
22.0 per cent in 1978-79.8 Thus, despite some 
industrial development, the Punjab economy 
continues to be primarily an agrarian economy with 
more than 70 per cent of the State’s 17 million 
population dependent on it. 


LEFT to itself, the small-scale industrial segment of 
the Punjab economy is not in a position to 
strengthen its production base. It is limited in its 
scope, is disintegrated and disarticulated in its 
sectoral dimension, is based mainly on small sized 
unregistered units, is concentrated in a few areas or 
towns, is mainly in the sphere of private sector, is 
largely of the form of consumer goods industries, 
and has a large number of units existing only at the 
periphery of a few big industrial enterprises. 
Industrialisation in Punjab is at the primary stage 
of development and is of a satellite status in its 
relation with the Indian industrial economy. 

That industrialisation of Punjab would not have 
been different from what it is, two reasons often 
mentioned, as inevitable constraints, are: one, non- 
existence of mineral resources in the State, and 
second, the closeness of the State to a long sensitive 
international border. But if the rapid industrial 
development of some similarly situated regions of 
the world is any guide then the real reasons of 
industrial backwardness of Punjab, necessarily, lie 
elsewhere. 

The cases of Britain and Japan, as also of Nigeria 
and Indonesia, illustrate that existence or otherwise 
of mineral resources is not closely related to indus- 
trialisation. The existence of minerals can power- 
fully induce and assist industrial development, but 
it cannot guarantee it. Within India, the States of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa are richly 
endowed with mineral resources, but they are not 
industrially advanced, whereas in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, though not very rich in minerals, their lack 
has. not prevented a faster growth of industries. 
Next, many countries of Europe are very small in 
sizes and are surrounded by hostile neighbouring 
powers, but this has not prevented rapid industriali- 
sation of their border areas. That apart, India’s 


‘ western border is generally well protected (as was 


borne out in two Indo-Pak wars) given India’s 
awareness to maintain power balance with Pakistan. 
In fact, the reasons for idustrial backwardness of 
Punjab are not to be found in the non-existence of 
minerals and the border-area argument. 

Among others, there are certain inherent reasons, 
rooted in the social and economic structure of the 
Punjabi society, responsible for retarded industrial 
development in the State. Two of the main mani- 
festations of the sociology of predominant peasant 
culture of Punjab are lack of industrial entrepreneur- 

ship and managerial talent.4 Historically, the 
peasantry was always found to be lacking in indus- ` 
trial entrepreneurial tradition and, therefore, it is 


not surprising that, in spite of prosperity, the rich 
peasants have not moved into industry. 
In specific, the basic reasons for the industrial 


backwardness of the Punjab economy-are politico- 


economic in nature, 

The increasing purchasing power of the people of 
the State, mainly due to increase in farm production 
and income and a large inflow of funds from the 
outmigrants, has not. increased the tempo of indus- 
trial development. A major part of the increased 
demand for agricultural inputs and consumption 
goods is met from industries located outside the 
State. A part of the increase in income is spent 
outside the region by the migratory workers. There- 
fore, even though the Punjab economy has ex- 
perienced a high level. of agricultural development, 
it has failed to unleash forces of rapid industrialisa- 
tion within the State. 

The Indian state has consciously developed the 
public sector to promote industrialisation of the 
economy, but Punjab State has been just bypassed 
in the location of public sector enterprises. It.is the 
private sector which dominates the industrial struc- 
ture of the Punjab economy with only a marginal 
_ role for the public sector. In 1980s, out of all the 
workers employed in (registered and unregistered) 


industries, only 5.2 per cent were employed in the ` 


public sector units in the State. Out of only the 
registered units, the public sector accounted for 
2.5 per cent of such units and for 10.9 per cent of 
the workers employed. In contrast to it, in the 
Indian economy the public sector accounted for 
' 24.4 per cent of the workers employed in industry.® 
In the past, very large surpluses generated in 
agriculture were not directly transformed into indus- 
‘trial capital. But out of the amount deposited in 
the banking institutions in the State a major part 
of that capital was not invested in it, rather it 
helped economic development outside the State. 
The credit-deposit ratio for the State was only about 
40 per cent in 1980s. The Punjab average was 
much lower than the, afl-India and 60 per cent norm 
‘fixed by the Reserve Bank of India. From 1972 to 
1978, the advance-deposit ratio in Punjab increased 
only from 33.2 to 37.0, whereas this increase was 
from 51.1 to 61.4 in Haryana, 48.7 to 60.8 in Rajas- 
than and from 67.2 to 69.9 at the all-India level.6 — 
The case of Punjab State for financial assistance 
given to the States by the:-Centre for industrial 
development has always remained neglected. Till 
1975, the share of Punjab in Central investment, 
among all the States in non-departmental under- 
takings, was only about one per cent. It was only 
at the end of March 1979, with the commissioning 
of fertiliser plant at Bhatinda, that in such Central 
investment (gross block) Punjab’s share increased 
to.2.2 per cent of the total. Therefore, to the 
extent the Central investment is an important 
source of industrial investment in India, Punjab 
State has not benefited much from such investment. 
Not only the Central industrial investment in the 
State~has remained inadequate, but also this defi- 
ciency is a continuing phenomenon as is indicated 
by the number of Central projects in hand in Punjab 
and investment in them. In 1980s, this number was 
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insignificant in Punjab, only 19, as against 197 in 
Maharashtra, 136 in Gujarat, 114 in Uttar Pradesh 
and 109 in West Bengal. Asa result, Punjab State 
accounted for a meagre 0.9 per cent ofthe total 
Central investment in hand, as against 14 per cent 
in Andbra Pradesh, 10.6 in Maharashtra, 10.4 in 
Bihar and 9.1 per cent in Karnataka.8 

Politically, Punjab State has always remained 
highly unstable because of the factional and com- 
munal nature of its politics and the political mani- 
pulation by the Centre. The Central Congress 
Government has never allowed the non-Congress, 
Governments to function and run their full terms 
Lacking any firm support base of their own, the 
ruling Congress leaders in the State always function 
as puppets of the Central leadership and, therefore, 
incapable of taking a firm stand in the interests of 
the State. This political situation has not helped 


. in developing a long-term perspective of industrial 


development, economic growth and social change in 
the State. 

As a result, the strategy of economic development 
in Punjab is the same as was during the British 
period: to develop and maintain its economy for 
supplying foodgrains and agricultural raw materials, 
and to provide market for industrial commodities 
produced outside the State. Butit is not because 
of any conspiracy of the Centre against Punjab 
State, as is sometimes alleged. On the contrary, it 
is the inevitable outcome of the capitalist strategy 
of development which produces uneven economic 
development and imbalances not only among 
different regions but also among different economic 
sectors of the same region. 


ON THE one hand, industrial development of the 
Punjab economy is restricted,edwarfed and distorted, 
with very little direct impact on its agriculture, and, 
on the other, many growth checking factors have 
come into being in the State agriculture. Some of 
them are: over time a very rapid price increase in 
farm means of production (for example, land, 
labour and capital) and infarm implements and 
inputs; only marginal increase in the prices of main 
agricultural commodities (wheat, rice, cotton and 
sugarcane); and a heavy of influx male labour force 
into agriculture due to the failure of the secondary 
and tertiary sectors to absorb it. As a consequence, 
in the absence of rapid industrialisation, whatever, 
prosperity was generated by the development of 
agriculture is very difficult to maintain. In respect 
of net area sown (84 percent), cropping intensity 
(153.8) and yield per acre, Punjab agriculture has 
reached a plateau, there being nothing on the hori- 


. Zon indicating another breakthrough in farm tech- 


nology. The growth rate of agriculture was 11 per 
cent per annum during 1965-66 to 1968-69 and it 
tapered off to a meagre 1.2 per cent during 
1968-69 to 1971-72 and to 3 per cent during 
to 1976-77.9 There is no marked improvement 
in this situation around the 1980s. Moreover, 
historical experience of social development suggests 
that it 1s well-nigh impossible to achieve, in the long 
run, a desired level of employment, production and 
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income only on the basis of agricultural develop- 
ment. oo 3 

The Punjab economy hassome distinct advan- 
tages, which are not exploited so far for its industri- 
alisation: availability of raw materials, existence of 
wide home market, availability of active, skilled 
and trained labour and possibility of getting more 
labour from lower and middle social strata, well 
‘developed and widespread road transport network, 
existence of large farm surpluses with the rural rich, 
availability of huge remittances and transfer pay- 
ments, and possibility of strengthening the linkages 
in the agro-machine sector. Í 

In the process of capitalist transformation of the 
Punjab agriculture,!0 apart from other things, the 
distribution of land, capital and farm assets became 
more skewed in favour ofthe rural rich, resulting 
in further economic differentiation among the 
Punjab peasantry. From 1961 to 1971, the percentage 
of cultivators tilling less than five acres increased 
from 16.98 to 56.52 percent (with only 15.05 per 
. cent of the total cultivated area) and of those tilling 
less than 12.5 .acres increased from 58.5 to 82.7 per 
cent (with only 43.85 per cent of the cultivated 
area). At the other extreme, only five per cent of 
farmers who cultivated above 25 acres accounted 
for 26.9 percent of the total cultivated area of the 
- State. ! 

At present, the Punjab peasantry is a heteroge- 
neous peasantry (economically differentiated into 
the proletarian/small, middle and capitalist peasan- 
try) in terms of class formation, but not so (socially 
and culturally) in terms of community or caste for- 
mation. Although the material conditions of the 
small peasantry are closer to the rural proletariat 
than to the middle and capitalist peasantry, yet this 
class of the pedsant-poor has always identified itself 
with the rich peasantry. Almost all the rural prole- 
tariat are low-caste Harijans (as against almost all 
the peasants belonging toa single Jat-Sikh com- 
munity) with homogeneous interests in the econo- 
mic sense, but there are elements of heterogeneity 
among their ranks: a social cleavage between the 
low-caste Sikh and the majority of the low-caste 
Hindu rural proletariat, on the one hand, and a 
social and cultural (and even economic) cleavage 
between all the local and the migratory wage- 
workers,” on the other. 

Therefore, in the agrarian class relations, the 
poor peasantry, economically helpless, is tied 
socially and culturally to the capitalist peasantry, 
and there is a socio-cultural division even among 
the ranks of the rural proletariat. In this situation, 
the capitalist peasantry in Punjab is the master of 
the countryside with decisive control over land, 
labour, capital and commodity markets and with 
influence over social institutions and political 
power structure of the State. This class, with 
political hegemony over the poor peasantry and 
socio-economic (and also caste) dominance over the 
rural proletariat, has not only acquired a high 
degree of class unity, but also faces no socio- 
political opposition to its power within the State. 
This is because the.class of the local/native indus- 
trial bourgeoisie has failed ta emerge as a decisive 
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force and the class of the industrial proletariat is 
weak, numerically as well as organisationally. This 
unmatched and unchallenged economic power and 
socio-political hegemony of the peasant bourgeoisie 


_in Punjabi society is the result of the distorted 


economic development of the Punjab economy. 

The industrial development of the society has 
the capacity to radically transform the economic 
and socio-cultural values and life pattern of the 
people. In an essentially agrarian Punjabi society 
this much-needed transformation has failed to 
materialise, with serious consequences for the 
socio-cultural life of the society and its political 
set-up. What is required in Punjab is a cultural 
transformation (from its agro-culture to industrial 
culture), even within the present capitalist setting. 
Only a very rapid industrialisation resulting in a 
drastic occupational and demographic reshuffle of 
the rural population of Punjab and a radical 
change in the sectoral production structure of the 
economy can help in creating material conditions 
for a non-communal, secular and radical culture 
in Punjabi society. 

Only that pattern of industrialisation of the 


Punjab economy will be socially more useful which 


(i) disintegrates the social base of the non-secular 
and sectarian politics of the State, (ii) undermines 
the class dominance of the peasant bourgeoisie in 
favour of the industrial bourgeoisie and the socio- 
political influence of the numerically strong indus- 
trial working class, (iii) develops interaction of 
labour and capital between industry and agricul- 
ture, (iv) helps in reducing the exclusive dependence 
of the small/poor peasantry on farming, and (v) 
provides productive employment and social adjust- 
ment to the educated (rural-urban) unemployed, ` 
ex-servicemen, return-migrants, unemployed land- 
less rural workers, and other urban lumpen 
elements. C] 
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DISCUSSION 





Unemployment 
and Planning 


N.K. SARKAR 





The on-going national debate on the thrust of the 
Seventh Plan has thrown up significant issues and 
problems connected with the planning process inf 
India. We published a paper circulated by L.K, 
Jha, Chairman, Administrative Commission (Mains- 
tream, March 10, 1984). Dr V. K. R. V. Rao, 
National Professor (March 31, April 7), R.C. Dutt 
and M. M. Singhal (March 24), M. Narasimham, 


former Union Finance Secretary (April 7), N. 
Bhattacharyya (April 14, Dr G. N. Seetharam 
(May 5), Dr C. H. Hanumantha Rao, Member, Plan- 


ning Commission, and Prof Kamta Prasad of Indian 
Institute of Public Administration (May 12) have con- 
tributed to the debate. Here Dr. N. K. Sarkar, retired 
Senior Research Adyiser, United o Nations, takes the 
discussion forward. 

— Editor 





L K. Jua (Mainstream March 10, 1984) has rightly 

* pointed out the disappointing results of Indian 
Plans in employment generation. But then, employ- 
ment generation was never the primary objective of 
Indian Plans. The Second Five-Year Plan made 
this very clear when it stated, “It is now widely 
recognised that the problem of unemployment, 
especially in an under-developed economy like ours, 
can only be solved after a period of intensive deve- 
lopment. Over a short period of five years, however, 
there may be a degree of conflict as between com- 
peting. claims of capital formation at a rapid rate 
and provision of larger employment.” (Second Fiye- 
Year Plan; p 109.) | 

Thus the basic philosophy adopted by the Second 
Plan and adhered to by all the subsequent Plans, is 
to regard “‘capital formation at a rapid rate” as the 
primary objective with the highest priority. The 
Planners believed that when capital formation would 
- have reached a high level, the problem of unemploy- 
' ment would get automatically solved and the con- 
tradiction between capital formation and employ- 
ment generation would get resolved. “Over a 
sufficiently long period a policy of full employment 
does not conflict with that of stepping up the rate 
of development” (Ibid; p 109.) The emphasis, there- 
fore, was placed on maximising the rate of capital 
formation. Meanwhile, if the problem of unemploy- 
ment becomes too bothersome, some employment 
generating expenditure could be undertaken in 
selected areas. The Second Plan discussed some of 
these areas where such expenditure could be under- 
taken, By the time the Fourth Plan was drafted, the 
‘effort to solve the problem of unemployment was 
more or-less given up. The attempt to measure the 
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volume of unemployment made in the earlier Plans 
was discontinued, and it was frankly admitted that 
the “principal means of enlarging employment 
opportunities is to get the economy move as fast as 
possible.” (Fourth Five-Year Plan: Draft; p 344.) 

It is natural that the planners of capitalist deve- 
lopment would give capital accumulation the highest 
priority in planning. In a capitalist society it is 
capital and not human beings which count, and 
capital accumulation at a faster and faster rate 
becomes the supreme goal. 

M. Narasimham (Mainstream, April 7, 1984) 
feels happy that the Indian economy, despite its 
backward nature, has succeeded in pushing up the 
saving ratio from as low as below 10 per cent to as 
high as 27 per cent in the course of less than three 
decades. This indeed is a remarkable feat. Fora 
poor country like India, half of whose population is 
below the poverty line, and about a third is on the 
starvation level, to save about a third of the national 
income is indeed very remarkable. How has this 
been possible? Saving comes from the wealthy, not 
from the poor, An increase in the income of the 
poor, increases consumption, sot saving. An 
increase in saving, therefore, implies increase in the 
income of the rich in a capitalist society. In increase 
in the saving ratio, therefore, implies an intensifica- 
tion of the process of increase in wealth of the rich 
and of transfer of wealth from the poor to the rich. 
In other words, this rise in the saving ratio implies 
an intensification of the rate of exploitation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Planners 
and the rulers of our society would not take any 
trouble to change the ancient social customs and 
institutions, which, in the context of the planning 
objective of modern times, were helpful in capital 
accumulation. Thus, the caste system which at one 
time helped in maintaining social stability, has not 
only been carefully preserved, but has been trans- 
formed into a sharp and effective instrument of 
exploitation and capital accumulation, and any sign 
of resistance from the lower castes ruthlessly suppres- 
sed. The burning down of Harijan colonies and their 
mass murder, tolerated and condoned by the upper 
castes, can be understood only in the context of the 
intensification of the rate of primitive accumulation. 
Similarly, the dowry system has been converted into 
an easy means of capita] accumulation. How many 
young and unfortunate brides are burnt to death, 
tortured, and inhuman mental and physical suffering 
inflicted on them for their failure to provide the 
accumulated capital expected from their fathers? 
How many slave children are branded so that the 
rate of exploitation can be accelerated? 

To these ancient methods of exploitation have 
been added new methods devised by the capitalist 
Planners of India. The theory of deficit financing 


was invented by them to justify forced capital 


accumulation, the burden of which fell mostly on 
the poorer people. Inflation and black money, tacitly 
approved by the Planners and often regarded as 
engines of growth, provide tremendous help in 
accelerating the rate of capital formation the price 
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of which again is paid by the poorer classes, 
Corruption of the politicians, administrators, legis- 
lators and the whole legal system: are tolerated and 
even encouraged because they help in capital 
accumulation, 

What L. K. Jha overlooks is that unemployment, 
poverty, corruption and exploitation are necessary 
conditions of capital accumulation in a capitalist 
society. The low wage rate that results from the 
existence of a large reserve of unemployed labour 
force is, perhaps, the biggest contributor to the 
faster rate of capital formation. 

Capital accumulation requires not only exploita- 
tion of labour but also of natural resources of more 
backward regions of the country. Thus the natural 
resources of the eastern region need to be obtained 
at prices lower than their value so that the capita- 
lists of Bombay, Gujarat and Delhi may derive 
higher profit and accumulate capital at a higher 
rate. Similarly the agricultural resources have to be 


exploited so that the monopoly houses may thrive. 


and flourish at a faster rate. Thanks to this relent- 
less struggle of the capitalist Planners, the rate of 
capital accumulation has indeed been successfully 
pushed up very high, but India itself is now facing 
the danger of complete disintegration. 

Jha has raised a very inconvenient question 
indeed for the capitalist Planners of India. With his 
experience of the capitalist economies, especially 
that of USA, he must have known that a rate of 

- unemployment varying between 5 per cent and 10 
per cent is an integral part of the system. Capitalism 
cannot exist without unemployment except at times 
of war. Planning for full employment and planning 
for rapid capitalist growth are contradictory terms, 
not only in the short period, but more so in the long 
period. What he has in mind, perhaps, is to pur- 
chase the allegiance of the unemployed to the system 
by providing some relief measures for them as is 
done in developed capitalist countries. 

The Second Plan had given considerable thought 
to this kind of measures, and it would be difficult to 
improve on them except in minor details. One can, 
however, appreciate the concern that an honest 
patriot feels for the unemployed of the country. 
The progress of the capitalism system, unfortuna- 
tely, has very little respect for such sentimentalism, 
and the law of capitalist accumulation, once it takes 
roots, spreads its tentacles over the totality of social 
existence utilising caste, religion, Manu’s Dharma- 

shastra, Vedic mantras and yagnas and raths, social 
beliefs and prejudices for its purpose, and in the 
process perverting democratic social values, spread- 
ing corruption and using the mass media to spread 
its message of capital accumulation as the basic 
mantra of the age. The infinite and insatiable greed 
for wealth becomes the basic motive force of social 
dynamics, and social achievement is measured by 
the quantity of capital amassed. 

Why can the capitalist Planners not plan for full 
employment? Why can capital accumulation not be 
achieved along with full employment? Has not the 
Soviet Union achieved tremendous growth in capital 
formation without unemployment? Obviously, the 
fault lies not in capital accumulation as such, but 
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how it is done. Canital accumulation involves essen- 
tially the mobilisation of social surplus. In capitalist 
accumulation, the social surplus is taken away by 
the rich through the operation of the property- 
ownership mechanism. In socialist society, the 
social surplus is mobilised by the state in the first 
instance, but is returned to the people in the form 
of various services, and higher income and more 
employment in the next round. In capitalist 
society, appropriation of the surplus value for private 
gain creates the problem of the, market which in 
turn produces unemployment. In socialist society, 
on the other hand, the surplus is returned to the 
workers which often generates an excess of demand 
and relative shortage of goods and workers. Since 
the capitalist Planners of India have turned away 
from socialist planning, and have preferred, under 
political compulsion, to plan for capitalist develop- 
ment, the emphasis has naturally been on capital 
accumulation. Capital and not man constitutes the 
centre-piece in such planning. 

Thus, capital accumulation creates the problem 
of the market in the capitalist society, which, in 
turn, generates unemployment. The effort to solve 
the problem of the market, forces the capitalists to 
introduce higher and higher automotive technology 
replacing labour and generating more unemploy- 
ment. This type of unemployment known as techno- 
logical unemployment, is the inevitable price that 
capitalist society has to pay for technological pro- 
gress. The technological progress destroys the village 
industries and forces the small competing industries 
into liquidation throwing more labour out of work. 
This type of unemployment known as the structural 
unemployment is a long-period historical process 
which became very familiar to Indians when the 
rural industries of India were ruined by the compe- 
tition of the British factory produced goods. As 
the capitalist methods of production penetrate the 
rural areas, the joint family system is broken up 
and the under-employed and disguised unemployed 
who were largely supported by the joint family are 
pushed out into the open, adding to the number of 
open job seekers, Thus, while some employment is 
generated in the various development projects, the 
process of capital accumulation in capitalist society 
throws a much larger number out of employment. 
Not only there is a quantitative expansion of unem- 
ployment, but the problem becomes qualitatively 
more painful, Inflation, black-marketing and cor- 
ruption add to it by hastening the process of capital 
accumulation and intensifying the problem of the 
market. 

Capitalist Planners, therefore, cannot, despite 
their best efforts and very sincere wish, solve the 
problem of unemployment. All they can do what 
the Second Five-Year Plan tried to do — to devise 
some measures of amelioration in those areas where 


the problem is very acute, This, however, will ` 


inevitably lower the rate of capital accumulation 
and slow down the rate of capitalist growth. What 
the Planners will then do, perhaps, is to try a little 
bit of optimisation between capital accumulation 
and employment generation. This, however, is a far 
cry from full employment. 
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Growth, 
A Macro Analysis 
S.P. GUPTA 





TH principal objectives set in all the Five-Year 

Plans of India have been a high growth, a fast 
improvement in equity and social justice and an 
attainment of a self-reliant society. ‘Nearly thirty 
years of planning have been completed. It would 
be pertinent at this point of time to pose a question 
before the economists and planners of today whether 
these objectives were adhered to in the past Plan- 
ning process and if so, the extent to which these 
objectives have been achieved. There are differences 
in views on this matter. 

One group of economists think that .the growth 
rate in-India in terms of GDP has remained 
stagnant at 3.5 per cent per annum and the equity, 
expressed either as a Lorenz ratio of the consump- 


tion distribution in the country or the head-count ` 


of the poor as percentage to total population (when 
the poor are defined as all people below an expendi- 
ture level defined as poverty line) have shown no 
improvement over the last thirty years. Regarding 
the success in approaching complete self-reliance, 
there is more of an agreement although many 
economists feel that the progress in reducing the 
dependence on foreign saving in the economy’s 
investment plan of late has had some reversal. 
Between 1956-57 and 1978-79 this reduction was 
statistically significant. This is clear from’ the 
following equation: 
FSi as percentage of TI? = 23.83 — 1.189513 
(14.32) (9.801) r=.90 
But recently in the Sixth Plan it has started moving 
up again. However, if self-reliance is defined as 
“a lesser import of foodgrain as percentage of 
the total availability over time” then there is almost 
unanimity that it has been very successfully achieved 
over all the six Plans. : 
There are other economists who feel that the 
above observations need more careful examination. 
Regarding the stagnancy of the rate of growth of 
GDP which. has been labelled as a Hindu rate of 
growth by Prof. Raj Krishna, it can now be ques- 
tioned. It is true that in order to infer conclusively 
whether a 30 years’ long term growth rate of GDP 
is showing an acceleration we have to wait for one 
or more decades. . But if we analyse the trend of 
the growth rate of GDP derived on a decadal basis, 
in the form of moving averages and statistically 
test whether this trend rate of growth is signi- 
ficantly different from zero and positive over time, 
then this test will show that it has a statistically 
significant positive slope. The test equation is 


Dr Gupta is Adviser, Perspective Planning, 
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placed as below: 


Log (NNPe)t = 1.0871 + .0149% 
} (25.18) (6.44) oai) 
r = ,849 


(Observation period: 1950-51 to 1981-82 and each 
observation is the trend growth rate of ten years, 
placed at the mid-point, that is, 22 observations 
altogether). This shows that an acceleration in the 
long term growth rate of GDP in India has now 
been achieved. 

Regarding the rate of growth of equity expressed 
either as a Lorenz ratio or as a “poverty ratio” 
(percentage of people below the poverty line), again 
a very modest but statistically significant reductions 
in the value of these parameters are perceptible. 

With these findings the whole debate can now be 
placed in a slightly diferent form: Judging by the 
increases in the marginal and average savings ratio 
of the country measured against GDP at market 
price, and also significantly high investments made 
either in the public or in the private sector, the 
performances of India over the last thirty years 
compare much better than most of the LDCs. 


_ Assessing again by the significant growth of indus- 


trial sector and the increases in the skilled man- 
power, India’s performance, are also extremely com- 
mendable. Why then have we the experience of 
very slow acceleration in our GDP growth and very 
slow improvement in equity? 

Many economists refer to this as a ‘paradox and 
feel that it cannot be answered any more by any 
known economic factor and .therefore other 
non-economic factors are to be explored as 
explanatory variables. However, in my view, this 
apparent paradox can be best explained by the fact 
that there has been a substantial change in the 
sectoral composition of GDP over time thereby 
making aggregate production process more capital 
consuming. For example, between the Second Plan 
and part of the Sixth Plan, the latter covering a 
period between 1980-81 and 1982-83, nearly around 
75 per cent increase in the ICOR for the economy 
can be explained by the change in the composition 
of GDP and rest by changes in sectoral ICORs 
which might be reflecting largely a reduction in 
productivity of capital. This compositional effect 
will also explain nearly 40 per cent of the increase 


in the aggregate ICOR between Fifth and first three 


years of the Sixth Plan. The same message comes 
more clearly when we compare the ICOR of the 
Second Plan with that of the Fifth Plan. 

Thus one of the key explanations of a low growth 
with a high marginal savings rate in India during 
the last thirty years has been a comparatively 
faster growth of output in those sectors which were 
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' wnéré. capital-intensivé. They mainly comprised 
sectors like energy, transportation’and heavy indus- 
tries. Besides, as has been explained in the Raj 
Committee’s report, the effectiveness of a large part 
of higher savings has been eroded in terms of its 
contribution to physical capital formation especially 
over the latter period, primarily because of the fact 
that there has been a comparatively faster increase 
‘in the capital goods prices compared to the GDP 
deflator of the economy, during this period. 

The long term growth rate of the economy was 
although comparatively low, there were spells of 
periods where it reached rather very high figures. It 
is interesting to note that in periods when the 
growth rate significantly accelerated, the consump- 
tion distribution of the household in the urban 
sector became more skewed measured as a Lorenz 
ratio. This is tested by regressing the Lorenz ratio 

` of the urban sector on the real rate of growth of the 
non-agricultural sector. For this a sample period 
covering 1960-61 to 1977-78 has been selected, 
excluding years where NSSO surveys have not been 
conducted. The equation is given as follows: ; 

LR (U) ==0.3094+ .0059 gna® r=0.735 ...(2) 

(36.63 (2.93) 
Corresponding estimated elasticity at the mean 
i , -0.0845 

As a contrast the Lorenz ratio in the agriculture 
sector seems to have a negative correlation, 

although a very feeble one, with the changes in the 
rate of growth of the agricultural income, This 

suggests that whereas there is some trade-off between 

‘equity and accelerated growth in non-agriculture 
sector, nothing like this has been observed in the 
agriculture sector over this period. This may be 

. partly because of the fact that fluctuations in agri- 
cultural production are seen to be higher in the 
small and marginal units between good and bad 
years, compared to the intramarginal units. The 
equation relating the Lorenz ratio and the growth 
in agriculture is given as below: 

LR (RY =.2954 — .0078 Zag? r=.4408 .. (3) 

(110.00) (1.45) 

Taking these two equations (2 and3) together, 
one is tempted: to conclude that in setting the 
targets for accelerated GDP growth in the Plans, a 
target for faster growth in the rural sector, will help 
more in reaching the Plan’s goal of equity. 

Then we come to the second indicator of equity 
—-the poverty ratio. The poverty ratio in the 
rural sector seems to be correlated negatively with 
the per capita consumption growth of the rural 
sector, and positively with the Lorenz ratio of con- 
sumption distribution of this sector. The estimated 
equation covering the same sample period as above, 
is given as below: 

Log PV (RY8=8.5166— 1.175 

(21.04) (11.27) 


Log C (R}"-+-0.7682 Log LR (R) 

one (6.93 r=.980...(4) 
As is evident from the equation for every one per 
cent increase in the per capita real consumption, 
there is à reduction of nearly 1.2 per cent in the 
poverty ratio in the rural sector, whereas for every 
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one pet cent increase in the Lorenz concentration 

in the rural sector, the poverty ratio of this sector 

goes up by 0.8 per cent. In the urban sector again’ 
a similar relation is observable between poverty 
ratio on the one hand and the per capita consump- 
tion of the urban population and its Lorenz ratio 
on the other hand. 


Log PV (Uy!2=9.742 ~ 1.463 
(12.96 (8.00) 


Log C (U)#®+-.868 Log LR (U) 
(4.15) r=.933...(5) 

Thus in the urban sector the effect on poverty 
reduction of an increase in per capita consumption 
is higher than in the rural sector and gives an 
elasticity of —1.5. But at the same time, the adverse 
effect on poverty of an increase in Lorenz ratio is 
also comparatively high. This fact together with 
our findings that an accelerated growth in the urban 
sector increases Lorenz ratio, clearly .demonstrates 
that the accelerated growth in the urban sector has 
some trade-off with poverty reduction, the favour- 
able one acting via consumption per capita and the 
unfavourable one. acting via increase in Lorenz 
ratio. Furthermore, assuming a population growth 
of more than 2 per cent and consumption elasticity 
of nearly 0.8, this same model specification will 
show that a minimum 2.5 per cent rate of growth 
of the economy will be needed in order to reduce 
any poverty ratio in the total economy. 

The definition of poverty line and the choice of 
the poverty cut-off point is very important in all 
these functional relationships. For example, as will 
be evident from Table I, when poverty cut-off point 
measured by an expenditure level is reduced, the 
rate of reduction in the poverty ratio becomes faster 
with an increase in overall per capita consumption. 
When poverty cut-off point is selected as 40 per- 
cent of the present level of Rs. 76 per capita per 
month in the rural sector and Rs. 88 per capita per 
month in the urban sector, at 1979-80 prices, the 
rate of reduction of rural poverty becomes 2.4 per 
cent per annum and in urban poverty 6.2 per 
cent per annum as against the present poverty cut- 
off line giving 0.65 per cent per annum in the 
rural sector and 1.32 per cent in the urban sector 
respectively over 1960-61 and 1977-78. With poverty 
cut-off point increased by 50 per cent the reduction 
in poverty ratios become almost zero. 

With these observed functional relationships, one 
is tempted to conclude that it will be wrong to 
presume that the growth rate of income and con- 
sumption had no effect in changing the poverty 
ratios in India over the past. However, in practice 
the reductions in poverty ratio over. 1960-61 to 
1977-78 have become very negligible in both urban 
and rural sectors primarily because of the fact that 
the rate of growth of per capita rural consumption 
was as low as 0.18 per cent per annum in the rural 
sector and 0.44 per cent in the urban sector between - 
1960-61 and 1977-78. Similarly, the Lorenz ratios - 
over this period in both rural and urban sectors 
have decreased very negligibly, as will be evident | 
from the following regression equations: 


Log LR(R) = —1.1818 — .0038t* 
f rt = 0,470 6 
(—65.20) (1.75) 
& Log LR(U) = —1.0363 — .0059t 
(— 58.40) (2.83) 
r = 0.650 sal 
with 13 observations between 1960-61 and 


1977-78. 

This would tempt anyone to infer that unless 
growth is accelerated in the Indian economy and a 
tilt in the growth rate goes more in favour of the 
rural sector together with a check in the rate of 
growth of the population, any significant improve- 
ment in the relative and absolute consumption 
standard will be difficult. Furthermore, based on 
these functional relations it can also be observed 
that any accelerated growth in the urban sector 
. Should be accompanied by proper redistributive 
measures if the cause for equity is to be protected. 
Similarly, any poverty alleviation programme in the 
rural sector should be backed up by production and 
growth generating activities in the rural sector. Also 
as the compositional importance has been focussed 
in accelerating growth by better use of capital, the 
importance of demand management and style of life 
of the people would become very obvious. Although 
it is well admitted that any measures for redistribu- 
tion and accelerating the growth path of an economy 
are bound to be.complex and have many alternative 
approaches, in this paper I do not want to enter 
into these alternative scenarios. But on the basis of 
the broad macro analysis as given above, it is 
demonstrated that a shift in investment and income 
generation towards rural sector and sectors with low 
capital intensity will help in accelerating both 
growth and reduction in inequity in the economy. 
This does not necessarily preclude the importance 
of increasing the efficiency of capital and human 
resources, the modernisation of the economy and 
the exploitation of the comparative advantages in 
the foreign trade sector, in accelerating growth. 

By the use of the same model it is also our finding 
that a growth rate of above 5 per cent in real terms 
and foodgrain production of above 4 per cent per 
annum will be needed if, given the present rate of 
growth of population, we want to reduce the number 
of people below the poverty line in absolufe terms. 
This itself explains the enormity of the task, 

With the poverty ratio remaining almost un- 
changed between 1960-61 and 1977-78, the net food- 
grain consumption per capita given by per capita 
foodgrain availability as a consequence remained 
almost unchanged over our reference period. This 
clearly shows that if a reduction in poverty (measur- 
ed as a reduction in the poverty ratio) is made an 
important goal in the Plan, then a substantial 
increase in the foodgrain production and average 
per capita consumption would have to be secured. 
Thus the: observed self-sufficiency in foodgrains 
attained in the past should not be a cause of com- 
placency, keeping in mind that the poverty ratio has 
not declined significantly, during this period. 

The objectives of growth and equity of our Plans 


bd 


S. a 
* The goodness of fit is rather poor. 
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have exhibited reasonable complementarity in the 
rural sector in the past. Keeping this in view, one 
can recommend that the basic development thrust 
of the rural sector in future should be in generating 
more productive jobs and an accelerated growth of 
agriculture. It has been calculated that a minimum 
rate of growth of 4.5 per cent per annum of the 
rural sector will be needed in future to absorb the 
existing backlog of the people below the poverty 
line. Also given the limits to the possible rate of 
acceleration of agriculture growth due to institu- 
tional and natural factors, the specific poverty 
alleviation programmes are to be directed primarily 
towards low income and weaker sections of rural 
society. 

In the urban sector, there seems to be a significant 
trade-off between a faster growth of the non-agricul- 
tural activities and a more equitable income/ 
consumption distribution. Hence, in this sector 
positive redistribution policies will have to be 
devised, curtailing all possible conspicuous con- 
sumption, in order to attain the objectives of equity 
of our Plans. 

Both the rural and urban sectors in the past have 
not reaped the full benefit of the general growth of 
the economy because the long-term growth of GDP 
over the last 30 years was always very modest. This 
is specially applicable to the long-term rate of 
growth of per capita consumption of the people. 
This has been very low firstly because the rate of 
growth of population was very fast, and secondly 
because the marginal savings rate was rising rather 
fast during the period. Keeping this in view, all 
efforts in future should go in increasing the pro- 
duction efficiency of marginal savingin order to 
accelerate the growth of the economy. Thus in this 
context, the better utilisation of the existing capital 
stock andof the new investment will have to be 
ensured, given the fact that the existing investment 
rate in India is already very high and the rate of 
utilisation of capital is comparatively low. Our 
analysis shows that this increase in productivity of 
capital is mainly to come from a reallocation of 
sectoral investments. We do not underestimate the 
importance of increasing the productivity of capital 
by improving technology and management. But a 
large part of this improvement should come in our 
opinion by sectoral reallocation of the investible 
funds. Fortunately for India, this reallocation in 
favour of the rural sector will encourage both a 
faster growth and a higher equity. As India’s 
external trade component is rather low, this is to be 
implemented mainly via appropriate demand 
management and selecting a style of life, which con- 
forms closer to our factor endowments. In_ this 
context, all highly capital intensive infrastructures 
for supporting any Westernised urban ltfe will have 
to be restrained. 

In this development strategy the goal of self- 
reliance also becomes a complementary activity. 
A larger investment in agriculture and a higher out- 
put in foodgrains will result in better equity and 
less of import of food and dependence on the 
foreign trade sector. 

In this paper, the parameters giving the ‘measure- 
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inent of equity and poverty ratio have been based 
on household consumption data. Instead if we use 
some income criteria, we suspect that we might get 
a more inequitable picture. But paucity of data has 
not allowed us to make this investigation. However, 
in assessing the welfare content of a development 
process, the choice of suitable consumption criteria 
might be justified. But only including household 
consumption as the indicator may not be exhaustive. 
There has been a significantly large expenditure 
both under Plan and non-Plan over this period on 
social consumption including education, health and 
other infrdstructure. These activities have their 
impacts onthe relative and absolute standard of 


living of the people and on their state of poverty. ` 


However, as we have no reliable tnformation regard- 
ing their incidence on the different income and 
consumption classes, we have not included these 
indicators in this study. 

Lastly in this paper, we have not touched on the 
spatial dimensions of equity and growth, In this 
context, we can refer toa study done on regional 
dimensions by the Planning Commission in 1982. 
Briefly, the study finds that the rankings of States 
in terms of their per capita income remain almost 
unchanged over the entire period covering nearly 
two decades. Furthermore, the rankings of the 
States in terms of their poverty ratios and in terms 
of their per capita income also show a significantly 
‘ negative association. This supports the basic theme 
of this paper that a faster growth of the economy 
is a very important factor in solving the problem of 
equity and poverty. The analysis in the study also 
shows that the measure taken in the Plan in the 
form of Central assistance has been a contributory 
factor for reducing gradually the income gap bet- 
ween the poorer and richer States. Over time, the 
Central assistance per capita increased more in 
favour of the poor States and the rankings of States 
in terms of per capita Central assistance are seen to 
be related inversely with the ranking of States in 
terms of their per capita income. 


TABLE I 


Percentage changes in poverty ratios between 
1960-61 and 1977-78 


Dependent Variable Independent Variable time r 


Pr a Rai 


60% below the Rural —.024 463 

expenditure level (1.74) 

of Plan poverty Urban —.062 743 

line (3.69) 

25% below the Rural —.013 535 

expenditure level (2.10) 

of Plan poverty Urban — .024 .789 

line 4,26) 

Expenditure levet Rural es 4å5 

ert ; 

fee paca Urban —.013 726 
(3.50) 

50% above the Rural 0 0 

expenditure level mn 


t Urban —.005 
of Pian poverty (2:17) 


€ 
Figures in brackets represent t-values 
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TABLE H | 
Decomposition of ICOR: Efficiency and Compositional Effects 


For separating th ecfficiency effect and composition effect 
the following simple relation is used:. 





x w! * Icor! 
B= : i (1) 
Swi 
1 i 
x wf + cor?! 
_i i i 
C ToT ast) 
i i 
Swie Icor lT! 
xs i i 1 
A Sy Tol «A(3) 
i i 
A — C=Composition effect « (4) 
‘ C—B=Efficiency effect (5) 
A — B=Total effect 


Notations: 
ICOR=Incremental capital output ratio 


i=i sector 
T=T"™ year 

l=] years 
W=weights 


TABLE [it 
Monthly Per Capita Household Consumption Expenditure 


(Rupees at 1960-61 prices) 





Year Rural Area Urban Area 
1960-61 21.53 29.61 
1961-62 - 21.79 31.03 
1963-64 ` 21.06 32.50 
1964-65 23.56 32.11 
1965-66 22.87 29,52 
1966-67 22.88 30.76 
1967-68 24.20 32.47 
1968-69 23.71 32.80 
1969-70 23.98 34,82 
1970-71 23.06 34,50 
1972-73 22.56 32.35 . 
1973-74 22.81 30.44 
1977-78 22.22 32.02 
1979-80 21.57 30,20 
1981-82 23.22 31.81 
°% rise p.a. over 1960-61 to 1981-82 .36 34 
a7 rise p.a. over 1979-80 to 1981-82 3.8 2.6 





TABLE IV 


Rural-Urban Lorenz Ratios 








Year Lorenz Ratio 
Rural Urban 
1960-61 .3205 -3477 
1961-62 3130 .3566 
1963-64 .2974 3596 
1964-65- .2936 3492 
1965-66 2972 3385 
1966-67 .2934 3368 
1967-68 -2908 3324 
1966-89 3051 3292 
1969-70 .2928 3403 
1970-71 2831 3265 
1972-73 .2993 3410 
1973-74 2158 .3013 
1977-78 .3053 .3349 
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STATEMENT I 
Estimates of Poverty Expenditure Cut-off Point (C*) 


The concept of poverty adopted in the Sixth Plan is related 
primarily to a level of per capita expenditure needed to satisfy 
a given calorie requirement per day, calculated for a given 
year (1973-74). For the rural sector it has been placed at 
Rs 49.09 per capita per month corresponding to a requirement 
of 2400 calories per person per day and Rs 56.64 per month 
for the urban sector corresponding to a requirement of 2100 
calories per day. These benchmark points have been decided 
on the basis of the Report of a Task Force. (on Projections of 
Minimum Needs and Effective Consumption Demand, Plan- 
ning Cornmission, 1979), All persons whose consumption 

expenditure is below the per capita expenditure cut-off point 
(estimated at Rs 76 for the rural and Rs 88 for the urban 
sector at 1979-80 prices) are defined as poor, The 1979 per 
capita expenditure cut-off points have been derived by using 
the wholesale price index to update the expenditure cut-off 
points decided by the Task Force at 1973-74 prices. The same 
price index has been used for up-dating both for the rural and 
urban sectors. For the purpose of estimating the poverty 
ratio, the basic data used is the consumption expenditure 
information provided by the National Sample Survey Orga- 
nisation. The earlier practice was to repeat the Survey 
annually but since 1973-74 the decision has been to hold it 
every five years. 


Algebra 
a * 
Pr, = Pom, a4, ) 
when 


%* * 
Z, = og C — uy )/Àt 


CT, = CT, 

i 

Pop = Pop 

c= Cc 

At = At 
when 


Endogenous Variables 
Pe = Population below poverty linc 
C = Per capita consumption 


Exogenous Variables 
Pop = Total population (Millions) 
C* = Poverty line 
À Inequality parameter of log normal distri- 
bution function 
Area under standard normal curve 


ll 


8 
CT = Total consumptiong 
FOOTNOTES 


1. Foreign Saving. 2. Total Investments. 3. Time. 
4. Growth rate of net national product at factor cost. 
5 Lorenz ratio (urban). 6 Growth non-agricultural GDP. 
7 Lorenz ratio (rural), excluding 1960-61 and 1961-62. 
8 Growth rate agricultural GDP. 9 This equation has not 
a good fit. 10 Poverty ratio (rural). 11 Per [capita con- 


a 
p = Log C, ~ A, 2 
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Foreign Policy 
and ‘Power’ 


RAJ KUMAR JHA 


APROPOS Jonn S, LALL’s review of 
Surjit Mansingh’s book India’s 
Search for Power: Indira Gandhi's 
Foreign Policy 1966-1982 (Mainstream, 
April 14, 1984), I have to say that there 
is no ‘paradox’ “implicit” in a 
“peace-loving, nonaligned nation” like 
India “‘pursuing power”. Mansingh has 
only stated the simple truth in observ- 
ing that Indira Gandhi’s foreign policy 
between 1966-82 was motivated by a 
“search for power”. In fact, Indira 
‘Gandhi’s foreign policy in simply con- 
tinuation of the foreign policy laid 
down by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
In international politics, two types of 
role have been suggested: (i) subject 
role, and (ii) object role. By subject role 
’ is meant the determination of a nation 
to emerge as a centre of power in order 


SN aera nel 
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sumption (rural), 


12 Poverty ratio (urban), 13 Per 


Capita consumption (urban). 


to take decisions concerning itself and 
in some cases about others also. By 
‘object’ role is meant the passivity of a 
nation in international affairs, deci- 
sions abaut whom are taken by the 
‘subjects’. 

So far as India was concerned, even 
before the withdrawal of the British 
from India, she, through her leaders, 
made it clear that she would not like 
to be an ‘object’ in international rela- 
tions and that she would play an active 
role in international politics. Leaders 
like Tilak, Gandhi and Nehru repeat- 
edly emphasised the pivotal role that 
India assigned to herself in world poli- 
tics, in the days to come. In this con- 
nection, it is sufficient to refer to the 
letter written by Tilak to Georges 
Clemenceau, the President of the Paris 
Conference, in 1918 (india could ‘‘well 
aspire to be a leading power in Asia, 
if not in the world’’) and the statement 
of Mahatma Gandhi to the effect that 
“with India safe, Asia is safe, and with 
India lost Asia is lost”. Nehru’s asser- 
tions made it clear than an independent 
India was not going to play second 
fiddle to any power. 

Indian leaders’ determination to 
carve out for India an important and 
effective place in the international 
political arena was no wishful thinking. 
Objective, conditions, for example, 
location, size, population, natural re- 
sources and history, aided India in 
aspiring for an active role. The leaders 
of independent India, Nehru in parti- 
cular, realised that unless India was 
economically, scientifically-technologi- 
cally self-reliant, her voice would not 
carry much weight. Hence, the empha- 
sis on centralised planning. In foreign 
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affairs, India, in order to assert her 
independence of judgment and action, 
formulated and followed the policy of 
nonalignment. An unsympathetic critic 
of Indian foreign policy has suggested 
that India’s ‘‘claim to be neutral moral 
arbiter of the world....was precisely the 
policy by which a weak nation secks 
influence out of proportion to its 
strength (Henry Kissinger, Zhe White 
House Years, p. 845). From Hans J. 
Morgenthau down to Henry Kissinger, 
scholars of international politics, have 
meshed nonalignment with neutrality. 
But it is the understanding of the dis- 
tinction between the two terms that 
would enable a person to know the 
essence of Indian foreign policy. By 
asserting independence of judgment 
and action, India gave notice to the 
world that she considered herself a 
centre of power. 

India repeatedly made clear that she 
would brook no foreign interference in 
the affairs of countries south of the 
Himalayas. The Indo-centric nature of 
the South Asian region and the asym- 
metric power balance in the region 
enabled India to play a dominant role 
in the affairs of the region, 

What I wanted to point out was that 
it was not that only through Indira 
Gandhi’s foreign policy was India’s 
search for power made; she had made 
a ‘tryst with destiny regarding her role 


. in international affairs and even before 


India’s independence, she, through 
Nehru’s assertions, made it clear that 
India considered herself a power. What 
is ‘power’ after all? It is simply the 
capacity to influence others’ decisions 
and “‘produce intended effects’. Had 
not Nehru’s India accomplished these? 





Direct Taxes: Some Issues 


ANIL KUMAR JAIN 


He Union Budget is an important instrument in 
influencing a wide range of economic activities 

as it spells out the future policy programmes of the 
Government, However, of late, it has been influenc- 
ed more by political considerations than by the 
economic rationale of the changes. The Union 
Budget (1984-85), framed with an eye on the coming 
elections, could not be expected to introduce such 
drastic changes that would adversely affect the 
pattern of votes. Accordingly, the Finance Minister, 
Pranab Mukherjee, skilfully so framed his , Budget 
proposals as to please the middle and lower income 
groups on the one hand and not to annoy the well- 
to-do and richer classes on the other, while contain- 
ing the deficit in the Budget at Rs. 1762 crores — a 
reasonable level in the background of the infla- 
` tionary forces despite record foodgrains production. 
In the field of direct taxes, the Union Finance 
Minister framed his proposals with the objectives of 
combating tax evasion, counteracting attempts at 
tax avoidance, modifying, or withdrawing of certain 
concessions to rationalise and simplify the tax 
system, granting certain concessions to mobilise 
public savings. However, the Finance Minister, as 
he has claimed, has “‘tried to take into account the 


realities of the economic situation” and framed his - 


Budget proposals accordingly. While some changes 
in the direct taxes have been long overdue, there are 
certain fields on areas where the proposed changes 
are not based on the realities of the situation. 

The Minister introduced some welcome changes 
aimed to check avoidance and evasion of direct 
taxes. It is common knowledge that employers have 
created a number of irrevocable and discretionary 
trusts, ostensibly for the welfare of employees, and 
transferred substantial amounts by way of emp- 
loyers’ contribution. Since utilisation of the trust 
money is,left completely at the discretion of the 
trustees, such contribution even flows back to the 
employers in the form of deposits. Further, the 
Finance Act 1983 had laid down certain conditions 
about the investment pattern of the trust funds in 
the case of charitable and religious trusts, the non- 
conformity of which would lead such trusts to 
forfeit exemption. But in practice, the income and 
wealth of the trusts is being used, directly or in- 
directly, for private benefit and these. trusts and 
institutions are trying to circumvent the investment 
pattern and still not lose much even if they forfeit 
the exemption. Larger trusts have been split into a 
number of smaller trusts in such a manner that 
either each trust has income less than the exemption 
limit of Rs. 15,000 or the income falls to such low 
levels that only the lower rates of income tax appli- 
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cable to the initial slabs are applied. 

Accordingly, the Finance Minister has rightly 
provided, retrospectively from April 1, 1980, that , 
deductions in respect of employers’ contribution to 
welfare funds will be available only in’ respect of 
such funds as are established under statute or an 
approved provident fund, superannuation fund or 
gratuity fund. It is further provided that those - 
charitable and religious trusts which forfeit 
exemption and private trusts will be taxed at 
the maximum marginal rate of income tax. Such a 
step will go a long way not only to check tax 
avoidance but would also reduce the administrative 
workload of the department by discouraging the 
formation of smaller trusts. 

The problem of tax evasion has assumed serious 
proportions so much so that a parallel black money 
economy exists in the country. The black money 
economy and the white money economy have got 
mixed up in such a way that it becomes difficult to 
differentiate between the two. While tax evasion 
leads to the creation of black money, the latter 
utilised outside the books of account for earning 
more income, leads to tax evasion and one evil con- 
tinues to react on the other, 

_ Although a number of factors are responsible for 
Increasing tax evasion, the fact remains that 
recognition of cash loans in the books of account, 
holding of property in benami names and non- 
compulsory audit of accounts in all cases have also 
contributed to this malady. It is common practice 
to introduce unaccounted income into the books in 
the form of loans and deposits and get confirmatory 
letters later on from various persons. In spite of the 
scheme of partial integration of agricultural and 
non-agricultural incomes introduced in India since 
1973, since agricultural incomes still continue to be 
outside the Central tax net, it is common practice to 
show the unaccounted money by showing it as 
arising from income from agricultural farms or 


loans by agriculturists. The Finance Minister has, 


therefore, rightly debarred persons from taking or 


accepting any deposit or loan in cash for Rs 10,000 


or more, otherwise than by account-payee cheque or . 
draft. Contravention of this provision has been. 
made punishable with imprisonment up to two years 
and also fine equal to the amount of such loan or 
deposit. ) 
Holding of property in benami names or earning ` 
of incomes in such names has been an important 
mode of tax avoidance and evasion in India. Benami- 


dars have introduced as partners in firms and sales. ` 


have been credited to benamidar’s account without 
entering them into the sales account, shares of 
companies are held in benami names and house | 
properties and income-yielding assets are held in 
benami names. Such benami transactions needed to 
be checked. Therefore, the Taxation Laws (Amend- 


+ 
q . 


ment) Act 1972 provided with effect from November 
.15, 1972, that no suit to enforce any right in respect 
of any property held benami, shall be instituted in 
any court unless the income from such property or 
- the property itself has been disclosed in any return 
of income or wealth. Since the existing provisions 
‘do not lay down any time-limit for such disclosure, 
the general trend has been to disclose such trans- 
actions only a short while before instituting such 
- suit in court of law.. To curb this practice of benami 
holding of property, the Minister has introduced a 
new provision requiring the real owner of property 
in all cases to give a notice in the prescribed form 
and containing the prescribed particulars in respect 
of the property acquired benami within a period of 
one year from the date of acquisition. E 
Auditors and chartered accountants have been a 
great source of tax evasion. No doubt, auditing of 
„accounts is compulsory in'the case of companies 
under the Companies Act 1956, for co-operative 
societies under the Co-operative Societies Act 1912, 
but auditing has not been compulsory in other 
cases. This has encouraged a large number of self- 
employed persons like lawyers, doctors, chartered 
accountants, contractors, transport agencies, busi- 


.nessmen and small traders, to understate their sales — 


and incomes and declare that no accounts have been 
maintained. The power of ‘on-money’ is used to get 
the ‘best judgement assessment’ done at a consi- 
derably lower figure and thus evade considerable 
tax. The Finance Minister has rightly introduced a 
new provision making it obligatory to get the 
accounts audited if the total sales, turnover or gross 
receipts exceed Rs 20 lakhs in the case of income 
from business and Rs 10 lakhs in the case of income 
from profession. : 
While we agree that such a provision would 
encourage people to maintain account and other 
records and help in checking tax evasion, we have 
doubts whether it would “faithfully reflect the true 
income of the taxpayer.” Even in companies where 
accounts are compulsorily audited, since the audi- 
tors and chartered accountants are appointed or 
dismissed by the directors’ of companies, their 
loyalty must primarily be to their employers. 
Accordingly, they simply see if the trading and 
profit and loss account and balance-sheet have been 
properly drawn up from the point of view of the 
shareholders. They accept all expense vouchers with- 
out going into the genuineness of such expenses for 


business purposes. Since the accounts are audited, 


the Income-tax Officer has to generally accept them. 
It is, therefore, necessary that these professional! 


auditors and chartered accountants should be under. 


statutory obligation to certify that the accounts 
have been drawn up in the appropriate manner so 
as to show the true chargeable income for tax 
purposes. 

The Finance Minister in his Budget proposals for 
1984-85 has withdrawn some concessions which, in 
his view, had the aggregate effect of complicating 
tax administration and had outlived their utility. 
Accordingly, he has withdrawn the weighted deduc- 
tion in computing taxable profits in respect of 
expenditure incurred on sponsored research carried 
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on in an approved laboratory [Section 35 (2A)], 
expenditure incurred on scientific research under a 
programme approved by the prescribed authority 
[Section 35 (2B)], expenditure incurred on payment 
of any salary to an employee who is totally blind or 
suffers from a permanent physical disability {Sec- 
tion 36(i) (iia). However, the expenditure actually 
incurred will continue to qualify for deduction; only 
the benefit of weightage will no longer be available. 

These weighted deductions have been withdrawn 
because ‘‘an expenditure related concession leads to 
a tendency to inflate expenditure.” However, in a 
tax system where the emphasis is not on finding out 
the genuineness of expenses, there will alwavs be a 
tendency to inflate expenses as is widely prevalent 
in India because all expenditures in connection with 
business or profession are allowed to be deducted. 
Similarly, the Minister has also withdrawn the 
Rehabilitation Allowance (Section 33B), Agricultural 
Development Allowance (Section 35B), and dis- 
allowed deduction in respect of medical treatment, 
etc, of handicapped dependents (Section 80D), and 
payments for securing retirement annuities (Section 
80E). He has also reduced the quantum of exemp- 
tion in respect of inter-corporate dividends (from 
100 per cent to 60 per cent) and dividends and 
royalties received from certain foreign companies 
and enterprises (from 100 per cent to 50 per cent). 

Further, to encourage public savings, the Minister 
has given an option to companies to deposit the 
entire amount of surcharge on income tax with the 
Industrial Development Bank of India, withdrawn 
the 50 per cent deduction in respect of investment 
in certain new shares (Section 80 cc), increased the 
exemption under Wealth Tax in respect of specified 
financial assets to Rs 2,65,000, in addition to the 
exclusive exemption up to Rs 35,000 in respect of 
units of the Unit Trust and has introduced a 
‘National Deposit Scheme’ which is expected to net 
Rs 500 crores. While the option granted to com- 
panies in respect of surcharge on income tax and 
enhancement of the exemption limit under wealth 
tax in respect of specified financial assets are wel- 
come measures, the withdrawal of 50 per cent 
deduction in respect of investment tn new shares 
will discourage investment by middle income group 
people in such companies and will thus discourage 
private investment. _ 

It is also doubtful if the ‘National Deposit 
Scheme’ will meet the expected success. Interest on 
deposits in this scheme will qualify for exemption 
along with other assets in income tax and the 
deposits will: qualify for exemption along with 
specified financial assets in Wealth Tax. Although 
the investor under the National Deposit Scheme 
(with certificates of a maturity value of four years) 
will have option to encash these deposits any time 
after one year, the interest under the said scheme 
will be 10.5 per cent if these deposits are held for 
four years, 10 per cent for three years, 9 per cent 
for two years and 7 per cent for one year. Under 
the present circumstances, this does not appear to 
be a high return. UTI declared a dividend of 13.5 
per cent for the year ending June 30, 1983. The 
maturity value of the six-year National Savings 
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Certificate (Sixth Issue) at the end of four years is 
Rs 1,450, giving an average return of 14.5 per cent, 
in addition to the tax benefit that investment in the 
National Savings Certificates is eligible for deduc- 
tion under Section 80C of the Income Tax Act along 
with Life Insurance premia, Provident Fund, Public 
provident Fund, ULIP, etc. 

One serious lacuna in incentive provisions in 
India has been that they have been subjected to 
frequent changes. It has often been seen that incen- 
tives, once introduced, do not remain in force for 
many years. Either they are replaced by some other 
incentives or they are changed within a short span 
of their operation, depending often on the whims 
of the Finance Ministers. This creates uncertainty 
in the minds of savers and investors. Hence, we 
feel that incentives should be introduced carefully 
and if they are once announced, they should 
continue unless circumstances warrant their earlier 
withdrawal. Moreover, a Tax Research Institute 
should be set up within the Income Tax Depart- 
ment to evaluate the impact of various exemptions 
and incentives. 

The Finance Minister has also introduced certain 
changes which were overdue in view of the infla- 
tionary situation and these changes will also reduce 
the workload. Such changes include raising of the 
monetary limit of immovable property from Rs. 
25,000 to Rs. 50,000 for purposes of acquisition 
under chapter XXA of the Income Tax Act, raising 
the ceiling on the deductible amount of managerial 
remuneration from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,500 per 
month, declaration by the widely-held companies 
of interest on debentures and dividend income up to 
Rs. 1,000 without deduction of tax at sources, and 
raising the monetary limit under Wealth Tax in 
respect of exemption of one house from Rs. 1 lakh 
to Rs. 2 lakhs. 

There are two other important changes in the 
field of income tax which deserve consideration and 
comment. The first relates to the revision of the 
entire rate structure relating to personal taxation 
and the other refers to the fixation of the target of 


provide some relief to 


disposal under the Summary Assessment Scheme at 
85 per cent. Basic rate of income tax in the first'slab 
of Rs. 15,001 to Rs. 20,000 has been reduced from 
25 per cent to 20 per cent and the highest rate has 
been reduced from 60 per cent to 55 per cent on in- 
comes over Rs. 1 lakh. Reduction in tax rate has 
also been effected in the intermediate ranges— the 
general trend being to reduce the basic rate of in- 
come tax by 5 percentage points except in the slab of 
Rs. 40,001-50,000 where the tax continues to be 40 
per cent. The Minister hoped that “lowering of the 
tax rates should normally be expected to lead to 
an increase in the coverage of taxpayers in different 
tax slabs and also better tax compliance.” 

No doubt, the proposed reduction in rates will 
taxpayers at all income 
levels, but we feel that this reduction is not sub- 
stantial enough to increase considerable tax com- 
pliance, especially at the lower levels. It is doubtful 
if evaders will start showing their correct incomes so 
as to fall in the higher income brackets because 
incomes in the slab of Rs. 70,001 to Rs. 1,00,000 
will still attract a basic rate of 50 per cent and 
incomes beyond Rs. 1 lakh will attract a rate of 
55 per cent. In addition, the taxpayers have to pay 
a surcharge, for the purposes of the Union, at 12.5 
per cent. We feel that the maximum rate of income 
tax (including surcharge) should in no case exceed 
50 per cent and it should be applicable on incomes 
exceeding Rs. 1 lakh. 

What is still more important is to have a smooth 
progression in our income tax rate structure. The 
basic rate in the first slab should not exceed 10 per 
cent, with appropriate adjustments in higher slabs. 
Further, the Finance Minister appears to be taking 
a major part of the credit at the cost of the State 
Governments because 85 per cent of the proceeds of ` 
income tax other than Corporation Tax are trans- 
ferred to the States. It is high time that the sur- 


‘charge is either abolished or merged with the basic 


rates so that the spirit of the Constitution under 
Article 271, which empowers the Central Govern- 
ment to levy a surcharge on income tax for its own 
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purposes in case of Emergency or war to raise ad- 
ditional resources, is upheld and the State Govern- 
ments may also have no grudge on this count as 
they will then get more resources from the Centre. 

However, we are not in favour of raising the 
exemption limit any further because the operative 
limit is already between Rs. 26,000 to Rs. 30,000. 
Further, any further increase in exemption limit 
would persuade taxpayers having total income of 
Rs. 30,000 or so from filing the return, taking cover 
under the higher exemption limit. 

With the passage of time, the number of income 
tax payers in India has increased without consequent 
increase in the strength of the staff.. The number of 
income tax payers has increased from 11,16,713 on 
March 31, 1961, to 30, 12,570 on March 31, 1971, 
and further to 45, 94, 425 on March 31, 1981. Against 
this the number of Income-tax Officers deployed on 
assessment work has gone up from 1282 on March 
31, 1961, to 2746 on March 31, 1981. Consequently, 
the arrears of income tax assessment have increased 
from 7,12,407 on March 31, 1961, to 26,60,689 
on March 31, 1982. 

Perturbed by increasing arrears of assessments, 
the Summary Assessment Scheme (SAS) was intro- 
duced in 1970, with changes in monetary limit from 
time to time such that cases upto Rs. 1 lakh can be 
disposed of under the scheme since 1980-81. Under 
the scheme, assessments are completed under 
Section 143 (1) of the Income Tax Act 1961 and the 
ITO makes the assessment of the total income on 


the basis of return itself, without requiring the pre- 


sence of the assessee or production of any evidence 
in support of the return. The idea behind the 
scheme has been to reduce the volume of relatively 
unproductive work by the tax authorities in small 
cases so that inconvenience to assessees is minimised 
and more time could be devoted to higher tax yield- 
ing cases. It is true that the number of cases dis- 
posed of under the SAS has increased from 
23,10,376 in 1971-72 to 34,58,096 in 1981-82 so that 
the percentage share of cases completed under SAS 
to the total assessments completed has increased 
from 60 to 76 during the same period. 

It appears that the Finance. Minister has been 
guided by these figures and has accordingly an- 
nounced that “‘the target for 1983-84 is to complete 
85 per cent of the summary assessments workload. 
I have instructed the Income Tax Department to 
further speed up the assessments.” It appears that 
the Finance Minister is not fully aware of the rea- 
lities in the matter. The fact is that the working of 
SAS has been far from satisfactory in India and 


certain defects have been observed in its working. ` 


The total workload under SAS in 1981-82 was 
51,30,685 cases and the disposal was 34,58,096 
or 67.4 per cent. Further, the total number of assess- 
ments for disposal (income tax) in 1980-81 was 
65,91,180 cases and the total number of ITOs. 
actually engaged in assessment in that year was 
2746. If all cases are be disposed of with the avail- 
able strength, the average disposal per officer would 
have to be 2400 cases per year or 200 cases per 
month, which isa very difficult task to perform, 
experienced and brilliant an Income 
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Tax Officer may be. In addition, the same officer 
is supposed to dispose of Wealth Tax cases 
(4,11.387 on March 31, 1982) and Gift Tax cases 
(70, 049 on March 31, 1982) also. Already an im- 
pression has been created in the minds of the officers 
and the public that the Government is interested in 
the number of assessments completed and notin 
the quality of assessment. An honest tax adminis- 
tration necessitates that there should not onlv be 
quick disposal of cases but also correct disposal of 
cases. 

The foregoing discussion points to the urgent 
need of improving the tax administration. At a time 
when there is urgent need of mobilising resources 
in anon-inflationary way, there is need to stream- 
line and strengthen the administrative machinery 
so that not only arrears of assessment, pendency of 
appeals, etc. are minimised but arrears of direct 
taxes (Rs. 1239 crores in income tax, Rs. 209 crores 
in Wealth Tax, Rs. 31 crores in Gift Tax and Rs. 
31 crores in Estate Duty on March 31, 1982) are 
also collected. While the Finance Minister has 
recognised the importance of tax administration 
throughout his Budget speech, he has not cared to 
provide for considerably increasing the strength of 
the assessing officers with necessary supplementary 
ministerial staff. Misguided economy in this regard 
is very harmful. The extent of shortage of staff can 
be judged by the fact that “‘...by applying the norms 
of work laid down by the Staff Inspection Unit in 
1969, it was found (March 1978) that if all the 
objectives that were specified for the Action Plan 
for 1977-78 were to be achieved in 1978-79 also the 
number of ITOs required would be as high as 
4,139.” (Public Accounts Committee (1982-83), 7th 
Lok Sabha, 115th Report, 1982, p. 27). Against 
this, the actual number of Income Tax Officers de- 
ployed for assessment work was only 2, 575, in 
1977-78. 
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Dowry Deaths and Suicide Theories 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


ABOUND mid-May this year, a 
16-member dowry deaths 
investigation committee was 
formed in Hyderabad to pursue 
cases of unnatural 
married girls. The members are 
women from various walks of 
life including a doctor and a 
lawyer to handle the medico- 
legul aspects of these cases. A 
number of professionals, acti- 
vists and students support the 
committee’s aims and will parti- 
cipate in its activities. 

The need for such a pressure 
group has been increasingly felt 
in the face of the rising number 
of dowry .deaths in „the twin 
cities of Hyderabad and Secun- 
derabad. Two recent cases which 
have been taken up are the 
deaths of Rajalaksnmi (18) on 
April 6, and of Aruna (17) on 
April 20 this year. In both 
instances the local police were 
totally satisfied with a ‘suicide’ 
explanation and both cases have 
been reopened for investigation 
after protests from the parents. 
The two examples are represent- 
ative of police attitudes in 
Andhra Pradesh, reflect the low 
value attached to the lives of 
young women and the automatic 
labelling of such deats as suicides 
Without adequate investigation 
to determine the causes and 
arrive at a plausible reconstruc- 
tion of the events. 

Rajalakshmi wife of a Central 
Excise department jawan, died 
of burns at her in-laws’ house 
in Musheerabad area. She was 
married in May 1983 and had 
brought a dowry of six tolas 


gold, a scooter, a fan, as well as- 


a cash gift. She was being 
harassed for a TV set. The 
parents became aware of her 
ill-treatment when they found 
her crying one day. But they 
felt that taking the matter up 
with the in-laws would make 
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deaths of ’ 


her more vulnerable. In true 
Indian tradition she was urged 
to endure and adjust. 

The parents horrified by her 
subsequent death are convinced 
itis murder. The in-laws claim 
that Rajalakshmi suffered from 
stomach-ache and took her own 
life because she could not endure 
the pain. The parents say the 
stomach pain was not so severe 
as to drive her to suicide. The 
doctor who had attended on her 
also states that it was not a seri- 
ous complaint. There was no 
suicide note. 

The local police happily 
accepted the suicide-because-of- 
stomachache theory and did a 
perfunctory investigation based 
on an assumption that there was 
no foul play. They took no 
immediate photographs of the 
body and place of death for the 
incredible reason that there were 
“too many people around”. 
After appeals-to the Police Com- 
missioner the case has been 
reopened, for investigation. 
Clear discrepancies have come 
to light between the post-mortum 
findings and the in-laws 
statements. 

The case of Aruna is an equal- 
ly telling example of how con- 
venient it is for the police to ac- 
cept the suicide theory regardless 
of the circumstances. Briefly, 
Aruna who was married in May 
1982, lived with her husband and 
father-in-law (bota pujaris,) in 
Kalasiguda area. She was found 
dead on the floor one evening 
by the father-in-law who claims 
he broke open into the locked 
house. There was no suicide 
note. The initial police state- 
ment was that it was suicide by 
‘self-strangulation’ which on the 
face of it seems to be a medical 
impossibility. There were dis- 
tinct and unexplained strangul- 
ation marks on her neck. The 


Police Commissioner’s later com- 
ment, when his attention .was. 
brought to the absurdity of ‘self- 
strangulation’, was that death 
was caused by asphyxiation. 
There was, incidentally, no evid- 
ence in the house that Aruna 
could have possibly died of hang- 
ing. So asphyxiation resulting 
from strangling seems highly 
probable. At the time of writ- 
ing, five weeks after the death, 
the post-mortem report was still 
not available. The case would 
have been closed long ago as 
suicide but for the protests of the 
parents. 

Why, one might ask, should 
Aruna commit suicide? She was 
being harassed for dowry and 
there was definite incompatibility 
and discord in her married life. 
Three years ago Aruna’s elder 
sister had died of burns but the 
parents then had not demanded 
investigation. Aruna had report- 
edly declared that she certainly 
wasn’t going to let herself be 
killed. She was determined to 


' pass the SSC exam which she 


had failed earlier because she 
wasn’t being allowed to study in 
her husband’s house. She had 
wanted to learn typing. This 
year, after she had written her 
exam she had been persuaded by 


‘the parents to go back to her 


husband’s house with an assur- 
ance that if things didn’t work 
out this time she could come 
back. Aruna was a spirited girl 


‘and suicide just doesn’t tie in 


with her temperament and her 
hopes for her future, But the 
police cite what to them is a per- 
fectly logical explanation. Aruna, 
a cording to their deduction, was 
what they are pleased to calla 
shringarawati—a_ beautiful girl 
conscious of her good looks— 
who killed herself because her 
husband was not handsome 
enough! This really beats even 
the commercial cinema scenario 
from where perhaps the average - 
policemen derives his theories of 
female psychology and beha- 
viour. 

In these two latest cases, as 
well as in a long string of earlier 
dowry deaths -protested against 
by a local women’s group, the 
first big problem has been police 
indifference at the crucial early 
stage when incriminating evid- 


ence needs to be recorded. As 
one activist puts it, the police at- 
titude is that women commit 
suicide at the drop of a hat—one 
because she has menstrual 
cramps, another because her hus- 
band is not good-looking .-the 
police so readily accept the most 
trivial of reasons as logical 
enough to drive yound girls to 
‘suicide. 

Despite the media focus on 
bride burning, the police 
approach on being informed of 
an unnatural death is to suspect 
nothing and straightaway proceed 


on the assumption of suicide, . 


without even investigating if 
there could have been abetment 
to suicide. The issue is not that 
this or that husband or in-law be 
brought to book but that justice 
must be seen to be done from the 
very beginning, with every unna- 
tural death of a young married 
girl considered as a serious and 
suspicious incident worthy of 
conscientious and scientific 
investigation — that foul play 
be assumed until itis otherwise 
proved. | ` 
Recently the Indian Express 
reported that the dowry death of 
Swarnalatha (19) in Dhone town 
of AP on March 7 was registered 
a full two months later by the 
police on May 15 and that too 
only after endless lobbying by 
the girls father. In her dying 
declaration Swarnalatha had 
accused her in-laws of pouring 
petrol over her and setting her 
ablaze. Earlier, on February 27 
her parents had gone to the 
police station to complain that 
the girl was being mercilessly 
beaten but no preventive action 
was taken by the police. The 
same evening she was burnt and 
died in hospital a week later. 
Against this background of 
police inaction until pressure is 
applied by agitations and demo- 
nstrations, some recent Supreme 
Court comments (AIR 1983 SC 
826) are worth recalling. The 
case was a write petition by 
Bhagwant Singh of Delhi com- 
plaining of negligent police atti- 
tude in investigating the dowry 
death of his’ daugther Gurinder 
Kaur. In addition to strictures 
against the mode of inquiry 
adopted by the police, Justice 
P.N. Bhagwati and Justice R. S. 
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Pathak had made several 
important suggestions to ensure 
proper police action, which need 
to be speedily implemented in all 
States. The judgement concerns 
itself with the question whether, 
“after being in formed of Gurin- 
der Kaur’s death the police 
authorities conducted themselves 
as law and justice required of 
them.” The relevant portions are 


reproduced below: 

“Two inferences follow irresistibly’ 
from the material before us. One is that 
the investigation by the police following 
the occurrence was desultory and lacka- 
daisical and showed want of appre- 
ciation of the emergent need to get at 
the truth of the case. There is a power- 
ful suggestion made by the learned 
counsel of Bhagwant Singh that the 
police were anxious not to embarrass 
Kartar Singh (the father-in-law) and 
his family and may indeed, aS it were, 
have looked the other way instead of 
vigorously pursuing the investigation. 
Whatever may be the reason, there-is 
no doubt that the investigation of the 
case suffered from casualness, lack of 
incisiveness and unreasonable dilatori- 
ness and this is demonstrated most 
effectively by the manner in which the 
case was passed from one police official 
to another, being entrusted successively 
to sub-inspectors and inspectors each 
of whom already had his hands full 
with the investigation of other cases... 
it was only when, on the repeated and 
insistent petitions of Bhagwant Singh, 
the case passed into the control of the 
Crime Branch that the investigation 
showed some signs of being speeded up. 

“The other inference which disturbs 
us is that the entries in the Police Case 
Diary do not appear to have been 
entered with the scrupulous complete- 
ness efficiency which the law requires 
of such a document. The haphazard 
maintenance of a document of that 
status not only does no credit to those 
responsible for maintaining if but 
defeats the very purpose for which it is 
required to be maintained. We think 
it to be of the utmost importance that 
the entries in a Police Case Diary 
should be made with promptness, in 
sufficient detail, mentioning all signifi- 
cant facts, in -careful chronological 
order and with complete objectivity. 

“We believe it would be appropriate 
tomake a few further observations at 
this stage. It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that in a case such as this, 
the death of a young wife must be 
attributed either to the commission of 
a crime or to the fact that mentally 
tortured by the suffocating circums- 
tances surrounding her, she committed 
suicide ... Where the death in such 
cases is due to a crime, the perpetrators 
of the crime not infrequently escape 
from the nemesis of the law because of 
inadequate police investigation. It 
would be of considerable assistance if 
an appropriately high priority was 
given to the expeditious investigation of 
such cases, if a special magisterial 
machinery was created for the purpose 


` 
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of the prompt investigation of such 
incidents and efficient investigative 
techniques and procedures were adopt- 
ed, taking into account the peculiar 
features of these cases. Among other 
suggestions we would recommend that 
a female police officer of sufficient rank 
and status in the police force should be 
associated with the investigation from 
its very inception... (This is especially 
in cases where dying declaration need 
to be recorded.) 

‘Another suggestion which has found 
favour with us is the need to extend the 
application of the Coroners Act 1871 
to other cities besides those where it 
operates already. The application of 
the Coroners Act will make possible 
the immediate inquiry into the death 
of the victim whetner it has been caused 
by an accident, homicide or suicide or 
suddenly by means unknown. It con- 
tains provisions which are entirely salu- 
tary for the purpose of such an inquiry 
and we have little doubt that an inquiry 
under that enactment would be more 
meaningful and effective and complete 
in the kind of case before use.” 

Referring to the present provi- 
sions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code 1973, Sections 174 and 175, 
for investigating cases of suspi- 
cious death, the Supreme Court 


adds: 

“We think that in the category of 
cases we have in mind, the more appro- 
priate and effective procedure would be 
that contemplated by the Coroners Act 
which ensures that the inquiry into the 
death is held by a person of indepen- 
dent standing and enjoing judicial 
powers, with a status and jurisdiction 
commensurate with the necessities of 
such cases and the assistance of appro- 
priate machinery.’, 

With the present focus on the 
new dowry prohibition legisla- 
tion, sufficient attention needs to 
be paid to this aspect of reform- 
ing investigative procedures. Such 
a move could help to act as a 
deterrent to the occurrence of 
dowry murders. ( 
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NATO: Plan for Hegemony over Third World? 


P.K.S. NAMBOODIRI 


UIETLY, but firmly, the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organisation (NATO), the mightiest military 
machine the world has ever witnessed, is engaged in 
the process of training its guns against the Third 
World. It is presently debating adoption of a 
Strategy which seeks to involve NATO, as a mili- 
tary group, in interventions outside the traditional 
areas of its concern, that is, in conflict situations in 
developing countries. This should be a cause for 
worry for the developing countries and also for the 
Nonaligned Movement as & group. 

In the modern days, big power interventions 
overt and covert, have come to be accepted as a 
somewhat ‘legitimate’ means of furthering national 
interests. Today they are meant to achieve those 
objectives which in the earlier era led many nations 
to long wars and conflicts. There are indeed sev- 
eral sorts of interventions—technological, economic, 
etc. However, limited use of military force, or 
threat of use of force, has been the most potent of 
them all, in terms of its political fall-out; globally 
and otherwise. i 

In the last four decades since the end of World 
War-II, 140 instances of major violence have taken 
place in the developing world and, significantly, in 
two-thirds of them there were direct or indirect 
interventions by the developed world. According to 
the Hungarian scholar, Dr. Istvan Kende, since 
1945, there has been not a single day without war 
in the world. A Washington research group, World 
Priorities, has computed that 15 million people lost 
their lives, including more than nine million civilians, 
in these wars. These statistics show the extent of 
.conflicts and violence which are prevalent in an era 
of relative world peace. The Third World countries 
which are facing tremendous socio-political and 
economic upheavals, have thus become a particu- 
larly vulnerable playground for external interfer- 
ence. 

_ The Western Alliance’s new moves have to be 
watched and assessed in this background. 

Jane’s Defence Weekly (March 31, 1984), a highly 
respected source, has disclosed that a secret draft 
document produced “at high levels” inside NATO 
is now under discussion by Western allies. It exa- 
mines long-term policies for what is described as 
“acting in concert outside the boundaries of the 
Alliance”. The document variously described as 
‘South-West Asia Impact Study’ and ‘Rapid Dep- 
loyment Force Impact Study’, was produced, ac- 
cording to JDW, after an American initiative, 

There appears to be an on-going orchestrated 
move on the US side to push this initiative ahead. 
Just two weeks before the above report appeared, the 
US Defence Secretary, Caspar Weinberger, sugges- 
ted that NATO should be prepared to fight a war 
outside the European theatre. About the same 
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time, former US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
who still enjoys considerable influence in the 
American strategic establishment, pleaded that 
NATO must urgently develop what he called a 
“grand strategy” not only to deal with East-West 
problems, but also for the Third World relations” 
“applicable for the rest of century’. (Time, March 
5, 1984). 

The origin of this grand strategy can be traced 
back to the 1973 oil crisis when in the face of the 
first major challenge from the Third World, NATO 
displayed utter confusion and helplessness. Some 
of the members switched sides overnight and ex- 
pressed support to Arabs in the October war against ~ 
Israel, even while other members like USA and 
the Netherlands were subjected to an Arab oil 
embargo. Prominent European partners like West 
Germany and Portugal even refused to grant landing 
and refuelling permission for US military aircraft 
ferrying war material from the Continental United 
States to Israel. 

American President Gerald Ford declared then 
that nations had gone to war in the past over natu- 
ral resources, thus conveying a threat of interven- ` 
tion against the Arab oil nations. Dr. Kissinger 
talked of retaliation if the industrialised world was 
strangulated by cutting offits oil lifeline. 

These were, in fact, empty threats. USA had nei- 
ther the political will northe military capability 
suited to such contingencies then. Nor did NATO 
as an alliance had the political unity and contin- 
gency operational plans for intervention outside 
Europe. 

After three years of apparent preparations, in the 
backdrop of the superpower detente, and after the 
developments in Angola, Mozambique and the Horn 
of Africa, that situation changed by 1977. The 
United States has already developed both the poli- 
tical will and the military muscle for dealing with 
future contingencies. The present efforts are ap- 
parently to incorporate this US strategy into a new 
proposed framework for NATO’s operations. 

The most significant event that brought about a 
qualitative change in the military scenario was the 
American decision in 1977 to set up the Rapid 
Deployment Force and the inevitable integration 
into the RDF strategy of the US Indian Ocean 
policy. 

There is evidence that USA was keen to involve 
NATO into the new US forward deployment 
strategy even at that stage. Genera] Alexander Haig, - 


- the then Supreme Commander of NATO, called for 


a shift in NATO’s strategy which, according to him, 
had been necessitated by “the global nature” of 
defence problems and by “the changing nature of 
the threat from Eurasian in character to global.” 
Gen, Haig talked about the new alliance posture 


to suit the changing international environment. He 
Stated in a Press interview in January 1978: 

Our essential role in Europe is political and psychological, 

Myopic concentration on the Central European front at 

the expense of equal about what happens on our flanks 

could be self-deluding. 

As long as we maintain a viable deterrent, the likelihood 

of conflict in short term will be the outgrowth of situation 

on our flanks or on the periphery as the Soviet Union 
exploits targets of opportunity, And these situations will 
carry the implications of major confronation. 

I believe that we must be armed with regional military 

capabilities which could be employed as deterrent forces to 

prevent the escalation of Third World dynamic into major 
conflicts. And this can be accomplished by a clear demon- 
stration that the Western world’s vital interests are at 
stake. There is no substitue for in-place ready forces. An 
allied military presence must be viewed in a global context. 

(International Herald Tribune, January3,1978) 

Earlier ata NATO summit in London in May 
1977, the question of North-South dialogue was 
sought to be integrated, for the first time, into the 
Alliance’s planning strategy. The London communi- 
que spoke of the Alliance’s intention to “mobilise 
efforts” to establish a world system which develop- 
ing as well as developed countries would’ accept as 
being in their best interests. 

Then came in May 1978 a serious insurgency in 
the Shabah region of Zaire which potentially 
threatend the Western access to Zaire’s rich mineral 
resources. The uprising was put down by French and 
Belgian paratroopers who were flown in into the 
troubled region by NATO-based American C-130 
planes. 

In the NATO headquarters in Brussels, there 
were hurried consultations among the Alliance 
partners and the then British Foreign Secretary 
David Owen did confirm the role NATO played in 
that intervention. The US Defence Department an- 
nounced that the US paratroops of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division and the Air Force Military Airlift 
Command had been put on alert for possible action 
in Zaire. (Incidentally, the 82nd Airborne Division 
is now an integral segment of the RDF.) 

Since then the NATO leaders have been calling 
for a “global view” to meet security threats outside 
Europe in the “flanks” and the “periphery”, mean- 
ing the Third World. “We need to develop the 
capability to operate in other areas and to be pre- 
pared to demonstrante it,” the NATO Commander 
Admiral Kidd said. President Carter also spoke 
about an “innovative strategy’ (obviously RDF) 
worked out by the Pentagon planners to meet 
Zaire-type contingencies in future. _ 

Despite differences on the political approach of 
the West to various Third World issues, delibera- 
tions apparently continued within the Alliance on a 
consensus on US military initiatives outside Europe 
and the need for NATO’s support to such initiatives. 
By mid-1980 such a framework was agreed upon. 
In order to ensure full alliance participation in 
future operations, NATO committed itself to help 
the- US war efforts. This commitment is contained 
in a communique issued after a Ministerial meeting 
by the NATO Military Planning Committee on 
May 15, 1980: 

It is in the interests of members of the alliance that 

countries which are in a position to do so should use their 
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best efforts to help achieve peace and stability in South- 
West Asia, taking into consideration the interests of the 
regional countries and the value of their political coopera- 
tion, The burden, particularly in so far as defence 
measures are concerned, falls largely upon the United 
States, which has already taken steps to enhance its 
effectiveness. Ministers noted that this commitment, 
which in certain circumstances might substantially increase, 
could place additional responsibilities on all allies for 
maintaining levels and standards of forces necessary for 
defence and deterrence in the NATO area. 

Ministers agreed on the need for ensuring that at the same 

time as the United States carries out the efforts to streng- 

then defence capabilities for South-West Asia described 
above, allied capabilities to deter aggression and to defend 

NATO Europe are also maintained and strengthened. 

NATO Secretary-General Gen. Joseph Luns later 
explained that the Alliance had plans under which 
US forces stationed in Europe might be moved into 
the Gulf region. 

At least on three occasions, NATO members, if 
not the Alliance by itself, did jointly conduct 
operations outside Europe against countries which 
did not belong to the East bloc. The British Prime 
Minister had disclosed that some of the combat 
aircraft which took part in the hostage rescue 
operation in the aborted Tabas plan in early 1980, 
took off from the Anglo-US base, Diego Garcia. 
This implied British approval and help to US 
operations against Iran. 

Secondly, the US and British navies prominently 
participated in a massive Western show of force just 
outside the Persian Gulf at the outbreak of the 
Iran-Iraq War in September 1980, threatening their 
intervention in certain contingencies like the 
closure of the Straits of Hormuz. 

Thirdly, it has now been confirmed that a NATO- 
based US AWACS (airborne warning and control 
system) aircraft, patrolling over the Mediterranean, 
some 240 km opt the coast of Lebanon, helped to 
direct Israel’s air battle against Syria in the June 
1982 war in which 108 Syrian aircraft were shot 
down (80 of them in a single day without any loss 
to the Israeli side). 

The ‘impact study’ presently under discussion is 
said to seek the involvement of the European 
partners in NATO using their own resources and 
manpower to fill the gap left by US forces assigned 
to NATO being diverted from Europe to potential 
trouble-spots in the Middie East or elsewhere in the 
Third World. The studyalso proposes, according 
to the reports, that some of the Western allies such 


‘ as UK could supply forces to back US action out- 


side NATO in the event of acrisis. A spokesman 
of the British Ministry of Defence confirmed 
recently that such a study has been produced 
following the Bonn NATO summit in June 1982 and 
has been under discussion. 

Probably, there is more to this study than what 
has been reported. It is conceivable in the light of 
what has taken place in the past that the current 
plan is more than just a strategy of redeployment of 
forces in crisis situations. It is quite possible that a 
full-scale plan for a NATO response to a variety of 
Third World situations is what the document is 
really all about. 

Attempts to expand the scope of NATO’s respon- 
sibilities would be a violation of the NATO Charter 
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itself. Article V of the Charter states that an 
armed attack against one or more of the Alliance 
partners “in Europe or North America” shall be 
considered an attack against them all and that 
action shall- be taken, including the use of armed 
forces, to restore and maintain the security of the 
“North Atlantic area”. 

Article VI seeks to extend its jurisdiction but 
only over the island possessions of the member 
‘countries in the North Atlantic area, north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, or on the vessels or aircraft in 
that area of any of the parties. 

Obviousiy, efforts to revise the Charter at the 

current international environment are bound to be 
` considered provocative both by the Warsaw Pact 
and the Nonaligned. It might also create political 
problems within the Alliance itself. Therefore, the 
present strategy appears to be to provide political 
and military sanction fora new global orientation 
for NATO without any reference to its legal frame- 
work which, in any way, is a perfunctory matter. 

The implications for the Third World are quite 
obvious. The very fact that the Nonaligned coun- 
tries will come under the shadow of military inter- 


vention by an Alliance, as against individual mem- 
bers of that Alliance, would greatly circumscribe 
their freedom of decision and action, and restrict 
their international political manoeuvrability. (In 
fact, Dr. Kissinger has made a reference to it in- 
directly though, in the Time article quoted earlier.) 
The result will be global hegemony of NATO. 

Secondly, NATO’s globalisation would trigger off 
new miltary thoughts and new doctrines, strategies 
and tactics will emerge which will lead to a new era 
of armament culture. There will be more intensive 
arms transfers to the Third World regions which 
would then be justified in terms of their parti- 
cular suitability under tropical conditions, etc. 

The more sinister aspect of the move appears to 
be to engage the Soviet bloc in a prolonged conven- 
tional warfare outside Europe without it escalating 
to nuclear levels. Even if nuclear weapons are used 
in a battle outside the areas of central concern to 
both military blocs, it could probably be controlled 
— or so goes the argument. Thus, it suits the new 
argument that a limited nuclear war could be 
fought so long as the battlefield is the Third 
World. 0 
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Intellectuals’ Call to Conscience 


SINCE the commencement of the 

20th century, if not earlier, com- 
munal tension and its eruption into 
communal violence has heen one 
of the most unlovely aspects of 
politics in our country. In these 
insensate orgies of violence it is 
invariably the poor and the under- 
privileged who suffer more than 
anyone else. However, apart from 
those who are affected directly, 
communal riots also cause, great 
distress to the wider society; and 
more particularly, to the intel- 
ligensia, which in many ways seeks 
to articulate the aspirations no less 
than it seeks to express the anguish 
of the nation. 


The recent communal violence 
in Bhiwandi and in Bombay, 
which has been extensively re- 


ported in the media, seems to be 
particularly gruesome in the 
ferocious violence which has 
marked it; and in the very sub- 
stantial loss of life and damage 
to property which it has caused. 
One can go into the causes of this 
tragic happening; into the crimi- 
nality of those responsible for such 
horrifying events; into the failings 
of those responsible for the security 
of the lives and property of citizens. 
However, these are matters to be 
determined by painstaking judicial 
enquiry, which obviously takes 
considerable time. What is extreme- 
ly important in the meanwhile is 
to realise the terrible suffering of 
those who are the victims of com- 
munal riots and the effects of such 
riots on the wider society. In this 


context, we are more than slightly 
appalled at the manner in which 
a certain coarsening of the public 
conscience seems to have taken 
place over the years; almost as if 
the peaple as a whole prefer to blot 
out such episodes from their 
memory. 

In this moment of agony for the 
nation. as a whole, and for the 
residents of §Bhiwandi and of 
Bombay in particular, we appeal 
to all those who are con- 
cerned with the welfare of our 
country to reflect upon what has 
happened; and to think how and in 
what manner the recurrence of such 
events, tragic in the human toll they 
exact can be prevented in the future. 

We specially appeal to the intelli- 
gentsia to analyse the deeper as well 
as the proximate causes of communal 
conflict; and to think of ways and 
means in which the social environ- 
ment of India can be transformed 
for the better. Whether they are 
located in the media; or they teach 
in schools, colleges and universities; 
or they find themselves in indepen- 
dent professions; members of the 
intelligentsia bear a particularly 
heavy responsibility for creating a 
climate of opinion in which commu- 
nal violence can become a memory 
of the past. We appeal to them to 
devote their energies to the urgent 
business of conjuring into existence 
a social milieu in which every 
citizen, whatever be the beliefs 
which he follows, can live with dig- 
nity in this our land. 

The alternative to a tolerant and 
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compassionate society in India, in 
which men and women pursuing 
different beliefs can live together 
without social discord is too awe- 
some to contemplate. The history of 
Indian civilisation goes back to three 
millennia and more. Let the young 
nation that is India, too, be assured 
of a social climate wherein we, and 
generations after us, can realise the 
great potential that lies within us of 
building a creative society in our 
midst. 
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-Remembering 
Siva 





AMITA MALIK 





Terminal cancer claimed M.R. 
Sivaramakrishnan, diplomat, intel- 
lectual, poet, above all a warm 
human being with the heart of gold 
and the head of diamond, He pas- 
sed away at Bangalore on May 28, 
1984. The author, among his 
numerous friends and admirers, 
pays a tribute to ‘Siva’ who had 
been close to Mainstream . 

a RE ee ne eee een 


6¢Qiva”, I asked him on what was 
sadly enough to be our last pri- 


vate chat, “We have known each | 


other since the year dot, but I can’t 
for the life of me remember where 
we first met. Was it at Shankar’s?’’ 

«You have forgotten”, he replied, 
with a hint of reproach. “At the 
Press Club, of course’’. And there 
was a good deal of point to that ‘‘of 
course”. No matter what he did, 
not least of all his diplomatic jobs 
with a high degree of skill and ex- 
cellence, I think at heart, M.R. 
Sivaramakrishnan remained a jour- 
nalist to the last. No matter in 
which country he served, and these 
ranged from Vietnam to Poland 
from Hong Kong to London and 
from Washington to Colombo and 
finally Ottawa, he got to the heart of 
the country through its people. This 
made him the journalists’ delight. 
The obligatory professional chat 
with the press attache, the press 
counsellor or the ambassador does 
not always yield stories, the views 
expressed ranging from the official 
government line to quite often pom- 
pous and at times misleading per- 

. sonal views. But Siva, without 
giving away any official secrets, 
could always lead one to the heart 
of a country. 

I shal! never forget the day car- 
dinal Wyszynski died, a body blow 
to Solidarity and, indeed, to the still 
amenable Polish Government, for 
this great statesman, who had stood 
up to Hitler and the Gestapo, was a 
force to reckon with, and Poland’s 
last hope. I knew Siva was going to 
‘the ceremony at the Cathedral as 
his country’s representative, and I 
was dying to go too, but could not 
ask him. Ithink Siva sensed this, 
and said: “Why don’t you go and 
mingle with the crowds at the 
funeral, and then follow it up by 
watching his interment on TV?” 
Sound advice, and I got my story. 
It was soon after that he said to me: 
‘Wave you been to mass at the 
Church of the Holy Cross? That is 
where the action is and the greatest 
freedom of speech, the biggest 
source of news.” He drove me down 
himself on Sunday morning and 
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since he knew Polish, was able to 
translate for me what was virtually 
a fighting sermon with Solidarity’s 
Christmas plaque, presented to the 
Church soon after its thundering 
triumph at Gdansk, looming bravely 
over the congregation. But Siva 
did not omit to show me Chopin’s 
heart, the virtual heart of Poland, 
also enshrined in the Church. 


As an inveterate media-watcher, 
I quite often pride myself on being 
astep ahead of our officials abroad 
when it comes to picking up odd 
bits and pieces of news from local 
friends and colleagues. But I could 
never beat Siva to it. If I was 
glued to my transistor, so was he, 
and he had the advantage of being 
able to monitor the local radio and 
TY by virtue of knowing the langu- 
age. Anyway, I thought at last I 
would be one up on Siva. “Did 
you listen to Radia Free Europe?” 
I heard it in Frankfurt last night 
and they said that there would be 
a huge demonstration at Victory 


-Square this afternoon.” Is that so?” 


said Siva, “I haven’t heard about 
it, but why don’t we drive down 
and see for ourselves?’’. So the 
national flag was duly taken down 
from the car, and Siva incognito 
with his usual elegant silk scarf 
over his shirt collar, drove me down 
himself to Victory Square in War- 
saw very much the investigative 
reporter. There were the usual old 
ladies putting a cross of fresh 
flowers near the spot where the 
Cardinal's body had rested and 
there was undoubtedly a police van 
parked near by. We waited patiently 
for almost an hour, but nothing 
happened. In fact, the police van 
had disappeared after a few 
minutes. The cream of the joke 
was, that Radio Free Europe had 
jumped the gun and announced the 
demostration prematurely. 


One of the joys of visiting any ' 


country where Siva was posted was 
going on a restaurant crawl, and 
always the best and most authentic, 
and then being his house guest after 
the official conducted tour was over. 
In London, after nipping down the 
road from India House to Krishna 
Menon’s yegetarian joint is routine 
with most diplomat friends, burden- 
ed with an unending flow of visitors 
from India, and the buck usually 
stops there. But not with Siva. An 
expert on Chinese food (and he 
spoke fluent Chinese, which is a 
great help in restaurants), he first 
introduced me to the then still new 
Chinese restaurant in Soho, where 
food came in tiers in a basket. He 
knew exactly what to order. Which 
is more than I did, floundering hope- 
lessly while showing off to a friend 
the following week. In Washington, 
it was the same. In Poland, it was 
the duck restaurants. 

But in his house, Siva was very 
much the South Indian gentleman, in 
his spotless white lungi-kurta. And 
Raghavan, his loving Jeeves and 
very much a member of the family, 
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fussed over one like an elderly uncle 
and could produce anything for 
breakfast at short notice from bacon 
and eggs and the best marmalade to 
puri, tarkari, idlis, dosas, sambhar 
and in season, the most choice 
mangoes. But I must confess I was 
very puzzled when I came down to 
breakfast one morning, to find Siva 
with a small soup bow] full of bread 
broken into small pieces in front of 
him. Ah. well, I thought, tastes 
differ, though bread and milk did 
not exactly fit in with the sort of 
elegance one associated with Siva. 
The answer soon came in the form 
of a flock of beautiful pigeons, whom 
Siva fed lovingly with the bread 
crumbs. They were a part of the 
beautiful old house on Aleja Ruz, 
the Street of Roses, into which Siva 
fitted like a feudal lord, in spite of 
his extremely democratic ways. It 
had endless rooms, bathrooms, 
hidden cellars, alcoves and huge 
pipes that gurgled at night. And part 
of the household, 1] think from the 
time of Sunil and Moyena Roy, was 
Pani Maria. Siva never called her 
plain Maria, this huge peasant 
woman with strong arms that could 
lift heavy objects without any effort, 
Pani means Madam in Polish and 
Siva always politely used the title. 
Pani Maria was not exactly an 
expert at serving, quite often forget- 
ting the serving spoon or serving 
from the wrong side. But Siva recog. 
nised her sterling qualities. 


Siva was most at home with jour- 
nalists and children and among his 
visitors used to be a Polish foreign 
correspondent couple who had been 
in Vietnam with-him and whose 
small son used to clamber all over 
Siva, be fed by Raghavan and who 
used to collect his customary tin of 
toffees like a royal tribute from 
Siva. Not knowing very much about 
protocol I was a bit perturbed about 
security and all that when one of 
my Polish friends from India rang 
the doorbell Indian style one 
morning and just strolled in. 1 offer- 
ed her some sherry and hoped Siva 
would not mind. As soon as he 
arrived, he not only made her wel- 
come but insisted she stay on for 
the delicious Indian food which we 
were having for lunch. 


I think the index of a human 
being is how he faces up to death. 
When Siva’s old friend and col- 
league — Ambassador Ryszard 
Fijalkowski of Poland (they had 
served together in Vietnam and were 
tennis companions) who had been 
a delighted guest at Siva son's wed- 
ding in Bangalore ~— telephoned 
Siva from Delhi a few weeks before 
his death, he said he sounded so 
normal on the phone, it was diflicule 
to believe he was mortally il When 
I wrote him a letter a few days ago, 
he replied promptly without a trace 
of self-pity, and indecd, enquired 
about Polish film-makers Wajda and 
Zanussi and his young friend 
Perozynski now head of Polish TV. 
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Relevance of Old 
Values 
AMIYA RAO 


HIV PUJAN. SINGH is not known 

to the elite of Delhi, very few 
of them could even have heard 
of him; yet he has been honour- 
ed by the public of Delhi — they 
have honoured a man, perhaps 
in many years, not for the posi- 
tion or power that he commands, 
which he does not, but for his 
simple and passionate insistence 
on being himself. Honouring a 
man like Shiv Pujan Singh helps 
to restore one’s own shattered 
mental health, one’s own dwindI- 
ing faith in the old values and 
in the quiet strength of the spirit 
of man and its ultimate triumph. 

Many of his colleagues had 
lifted their eyebrows and had 
burst with derisive laughter when 
Shiv Pujan Singh, taking the 
election manifesto of the Janata 
Party seriously, had declared his 
assets as an elected member of 
the Bihar Assembly. But later 
when he protested not only 
against the great socialist C.M. 
Karpoori Thakur’s ordinance 
which trebled a` member’s 
allowance, but also refused to 
accept the enhanced remunera- 
tion and had to go without any 
salary for months — he became 
a marked man ~- indeed a curio 
who practises what he says and 
believes in certain antiquated 
principles and abides by them. 
Soon after he resigned from the 


Janata Party finding it intoler-- 


able. The pervasive influence of 
the mafia on the party he had 
never bargained for and he also 
resigned from the Assembly. 
Since then, that is the few years 
he was allowed outside the Bihar 
jail, instead of wasting his energy 
to wina by-election here and a 
by-election there he has given 
his time to the people of Brhar. 
He began his work in the 
drought-hit Dinara block in the 
Rohtas district, and looking for 
ways-how to save the crop from 
withering, he felt that if the 
irrigation canal which passed 
through several nearby villages 
of the Dinara block could also 
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pass through those particular 
villages, the crops and the cattle 
could perhaps be partially saved. 
His repeated requests to the 
authorities for bringing the water 
to the block were of no avail; so 
along with the suffering villagers 
he sat on dharna in front of the 
BDO’s office; unexpectedly the 
BDO appeared to be understand- 
ing and promised water to the 
five worst hit villages and also 
continuous power if any of the 
villages had supply of electricity. 

Promising is one thing and 
performing is another, so days 
passed, the crops began to wither 
and the cattle to fall to death; 
Shiv Pujan Singh warned the 
BDO that unless things moved 
fast he would again sit on dharna 
and put a lock on his office. This 
time the Bihar Government 
moved fast and on October 21 
sent their military police to teach 
the suffering people a lesson and 
also their leader; villagers were 
beaten up — even women were 
not spared and Shiv Pujan Singh 
was slapped by petty constables 
and humiliated in the presence 
of the villagers and arrested 
along with five of his friends. 
Next day, while being taken to 
the Magistrate’s Court he was 
again thrashed and slapped by 


the sub-inspector of police 
because he wanted to lodge a 
complaint. 

After years of jail during 


Emergency again began Shiv 
Pujan Singh’s prison life for 
wanting to help the villagers to 
relieve whose misery the Govern- 
ment has been spending sleepless 
nights. He was moved from 
prison to prison because he 
continued to protest against 
violaticn of prison rules and 
brutalities against fellow priso- 
ners; he went on hunger-strike, 
wrote any number of letters to 
authorities drawing their atten- 
tion to unspeakable corruption 
and inhuman living conditions 
inside the jails; in Sasaram jail 
where he had been lodged there 
were 600 prisoners instead of 72 
the rated capacity of the prison; 
there was no room for sleep —- 
men kept standing at night and 
the fatigue being extreme, fell on 
one another to snatch a little 
sleep. There were deaths but the 
news was kept back and the 
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prisoners went on fast. Fearing 
Shiv Pujan Singh was at the root 
of this agitation he was trans- 
ferred again — this time to the 
Central Jail at Gaya and he was 


punished; his ration was reduced, ` 


milk was stopped, blankets were 
not supplied during the cold 
winter months of December and 
January, and worst of all, he was 
not allowed to have his opera- 
tion for hydrocele in spite of the 
doctor’s recommendation. Shiv 
Pujan Singh’s health began to 
deteriorate and he was constantly 
ill but no medicine was given to 
him. i 

Though arrested in October 
1981, he was put on trial only in 
February 1983; and the trial 
continued, how we shall state 
later, till January 1984 when he 
was convicted for obstructing a 
Government servant in the dis- 
charge of his duties and sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment. 
Here certain important points of 
law come up needing clarification. 
The total period of Shiv Pujan 
Singh’s incarceration was 25 
months which had far exeeeded 
the period for which he could 
have been convicted considering 
the gravity of his crime; but 
against all laws and social justice 
he was sentenced for another 
month. 

Again for months he was not 
produced before a magistrate 
though the law demands that 
every prisoner must be produced 
in person before a magistrate 
every fortnight. The High Court’s 
order for the production of his 
file from Sasaram Court was 
blatantly flouted and -when it 
arrived the magistrate 
should have tried the case was 
transferred. The post remained 
vacant for months and no other 
magistrate was found to try the. 
case; it was obviously deliberate 
to prolong the agony of the 
accused inside the jail. After the 
High Court had issued a writ 
the case was sentto the other 
magistrate who, interestingly, 
even béfore completing the hear- 
ing postponed the trial; his 
languishing in jail thus continued 
indefinitely with failing health. 

Finally it was a third magis- 


trate who delivered the judge-. . 


ment convicting Shiv Pujan 


Singh, without going through the 
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case or hearing the accused or 
calling for his evidence; it was 
based entirely on the statement of 
the BDO. If this is not travesty 
of justice what is it, one would 
like to ask. It was indeed a 
peculiar situation where the case 
was framed by one magistrate, a 
second magistrate took evidence 
and undertook cross-examination, 
and a third magistrate gave his 
judgement hearing the evidence 
of one side. 
Shiv Pajan Singh’s case has 
become important as it has 
shaken our faith in the efficacy of 
our judicial system; there were 
so many glaring instances where 
rules prescribed by law were 
deliberately broken but the 
system is such that the High 
Court could not enforce social 
justice nor make the law 
effective. The other revelation 


Colombo 
(Contd. from page 5) 


waiting for the “Indian invader” 
to hand over the country to 
Sirimao Bandaranaike. To these 
charges, Cyril Mathew added his 
own. He said that India had 
posed a threat to Sri Lanka for 
a period of 1700 years. 

All this could be dismissed as 
vituperative nonsense but for the 
fact that the charges were 

. emanating from the Prime Minis- 
ter of the island republic. More- 
over, to make matters worse, 
Premadasa let his imagination 
fly to the extent of suggesting 
that the Indian Air Force base at 
Trivandrum could be used for 
launching an attack against Sri 
Lanka. The Tamilnadu Govern- 
ment, according to him, was 
provoking the Sri Lanka people, 
but Sri Lanka was faced with the 
difficulty of not being able to 
deal with the Tamilnadu Govern- 
ment. But, without apparently 
realising the gravity of what he 
was saying, Premadasa threaten- 
ed to “teach a lesson”? to India 
by giving shelter in Sri Lanka to 
Sikh extremists. 

Without calling such utterances 
irresponsible, New Delhi rested 

= content with deploring the “most 

intemperate language” of Prema- 
dasa and pointed out that in all 
the years since independence, 

India and its Prime Minister had 
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regarding the Bihar administra- 


tion is more disturbing because it - 


is the people’s representatives 
who are supposed to be running 
the administration. The facts tell 
of a Government which is not 
only corrupt and inefficient but 
also cruelly vindictive—it pursues 
a person who is not convenient 
relentlessly through its various 
executive machineries at all levels 
till he breaks. The Bhagalpur 
jail Superintendent in Bihar 
blinding case comes to mind—he 
had not been reinstated the last 
heard of him—passing his days 
in penury because he would 
not bend and could not be 
broken. 

Shiv Pujan Singh’s crime was 
to try to get water to save some 
of the crops so that the villagers 
might survive; in this stupendous 
task and the issue being one of 


never been attacked as virulently 
as by Premadasa. New Delhi saw 
in the belligerent tones of Prema- 
dasa and his hawkish colleagues 
a calculated attempt to harm the 
long-standing Sri Lanka-India 
friendly relations and wondered 
whether the Indian bogey was not 
being raised deliberately by some 
people to divert and mislead 
attention from the ethnic ques- 
tion. Considering that Indira 
Gandhi had gone out of her way 
to offer friendship and goodwill 
to Sri Lanka, the suspicion was 
natural that there was a design 
behind the resurrection of the 
charge of a likely Indian invasion 
of Sri Lanka. 


Premadasa has not been impressed by 
the Indian reaction. On Sunday, June 3, 
he issued a statement blaming the 
Government of India for ‘‘acts of injus- 
tice’’’ committed by the Tamilnadu 
Government against Sri Lanka. He 
wanted concrete proof of Indian bona- 
fides. India, he argued, should expel 
the Tamil terrorists who had taken 
refuge in Tamilnadu, knowing fully 
well that there is no extradition treaty 
between India and Sri Lanka and that 
in the recent past Tamilnadu has taken 
punitive action against those Sri Lankan 
Tamils who were positively identified 
and known as terrorists. The Indian 
view has been that it is very difficult for 
the Tamiinadu Government to know 
who isa terrorist and who is an ordi- 
nary refugee, and that in the absence of 
positive information it would be unfair 
to treat all refugees as separatists 
and terrrorists. 

Curiously, the outbursts of Prema- 
dasa and Cyril Mathew came not dur- 
ing a discussiou on the issue of Tamil 
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survival of thousands of villagers 
they took his advice and pressed 
for water. However non-violant 
and just the cause, the movement 
—since it is of the people who 
are poor—had to be crushed; if 
there is any policy the Bihar 
Government secretly advances it 
is to keep the people down either 
through its powerful landlords— 
the potential vote banks—and 
their Bhumi Senas or its own 
ruthless military police. In this 
case it went all out to crush their 
leader. It has succeeded in 
breaking Shiv Pujan Singh’s 
health—but not his will to help 
the rural poor of Bihar. 

What is important to remem- 
ber is that such struggles are 
necessary for they alone can 
expose the evils of the present 
political system, judicial system, 
police and administration. D 





terrorism but during a debate on the 
Trincomalee oil tank farm. Ruling 
party members rented the Indian cau- 
tion that the consortium to which the 
the project was proposed to be handed 
over was basically a front organisation 
for the United States and hence Sri 
Lanka should reconsider awarding the 
project contract to that firm. What 
business did India have to utter any 
such warning? How is it of Indian con- 
cern if we give the contract to a pro- 
Amerian firm? Such were the questions 
raised, and it was by way ofa reply to 
such questions that Premadasa repeat- 
edly dared Indiato invade Sri Lanka 
and face the consequences. 

India naturally has no business to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Sri 
Lanka, but what it was doing was to 
point out that as a nonaligned country 
Sri Lanka would go against its own 
commitments if it were to lease the 
Trinco base to the Americans. Extend- 
ing facilities to a front organisation of 
USA is but a first step towards opening 
the way for an American presence. 
India’s concern in this matter arises 
from the fact that the entire question of 
the Tincomalee base is linked with the 
security situation in the Indian Ocean 
region. USA has not concealed its 
interest in acquiring the Trinco base if 
it can, and Indian apprehensions are 
naturally strengthened by the fact that 
the acquisition of the Diego Garcia 
island from the British also began as a 
ploy for locating communication facili- 
tics on it and ended up by converting it 
as full-fledged modern nuclear military 
base which enables US forces to operate 
from a striking distance of points cat- 
tered along the Indian Ocean area. 

To link the Indian concern over the 
question of the Trinco base to 
Indian expansionism and territorial 
ambitions is far-fetched indeed, and 
this is what New Delhi has been striy- 
ing to tell President Jayawardene. 
(June 4) 
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Communal Terrorism in Maharashtra 
(Contd. from page 10) 


Other branches of the Government and ad- 
ministration have their foundations and roots in the 
British colonial administration introduced in India. 
Communalism was successfully used by the British 
to ‘divide and rule’; thus the Indian police force 
at the time of Independence and thereafter was thus 
ill equipped to deal with and control communal 
Organisations as these organisations were not the 
focus of Britice police administration. The British 
in fact patronised communal organisations as every 
communal incident was a setback to the freedom 
a and the goal of an independent united 
ia. 

It is now becoming increasingly clear that whereas 
the police force in the country as a whole is effective 
in curbing struggles and movements of the workers, 
the agricultural workers resorting frequently to tor- 
ture and police terrorism, and dealing with petty 
individual crime, the same police force is paralysed 
when it confronts the terrorism of communal parties 
and organisations and the organised underworld. 
It would not be correct or rational to hold indi- 
vidual police officials or constables responsible un- 
less it is proved that they have forged links with 
such organisations or the underworld, or even blame 


the entire police force for this situation though , 


there is a section which is sympathetic to communal 
forces and/or amenable to the underworld. The 
respectability given by State administrations to 
communal organisations and their leaders, parti- 
cularly the forging of electoral alliances, social 
mingling with communal] elements by the political 
leadership, paralyses the police force and makes it 
impossible for even those sections of the police who 
understand the implications of communal organis- 
atians and their activities to intervene and prevent 
the spread of communal disharmony and violence. 
Similarly, political contacts with the underworld 
make it equally difficult for the honest sections of 
the police force those who have ‘no truck’ with the 
underworld to deal effectively with this underworld, 
as the alliance between a section of the political 
leadership ond the leaders of the underworld in 
certain States is a living reality for the police force. 
The answer lies in organising citizens to keep out 
the underworld in their areas and co-operation for 
this purpose between citizens and those representa- 
tives of the political parties opposed to com- 
munalist parties and the underworld and the honest 
sections of the police force. In the long term the 
answer lies in a police force which identifies with 
the people and their democratic aspirations, pre- 
pared to protect the citizen against vested interests, 
communal and caste terrorism, and the underworld. 

It is true that the presence of the army speeded 
up the normalisation process; without the use of 
indiscriminate force they succeeded in deterring 
criminal elements in Bhiwandi, Thane and in 
Bombay City. The gesture of contributing one day’s 
rations for the homeless and hungry did indicate a 
solidarity and identification with those who had 
suffered, What however excites curiosity and con- 
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_ cern is the demand from certain Opposition parties 


for deploying and retaining the army indefinitely in 
certain parts of the country. It must be emphasised 
that the assistance and presence of the army to quell 
civil disturbance cannot and should not be made a 
precedent. It is necessary for those political parties 
that are genuinely representative of the people to 
have the political organisations and capacity to 
themselves organise the people to isolate criminal 
communilst and fascist elements of the underworld 
not by formal peace and relief committees but by 
increasing mass contact, raising the level of public 
debate on political and economic questions, and 
making all sections aware of the issues that confront 
the nation and the necessity to struggle against anti- 
people forces. 

Maharashtra in the 
parts of India, has seen the rise of several organisa- 
tions with communal or casteist basis apart from 
the traditional communal Muslim and Hindu 
parties, namely Jamaat-e-Islami, Muslim Majlis-e- 
Mushawarat, Tamir-e-Millat and Muslim league on 
the one hand and BJP (Jana Sangh), Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha etc on the 
other. Some of the organisations that have sprung 
up in recent years are Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Maratha Maha Sangh and Patit Pavan Sanghatana. 
What has been causing concern is that middle rank 
leaders of BJP, Congress(1), Congress(S) and Janata 
parties have been found leading procession of these 
Organisations which have led to riots in certain 
areas or to a tense situation. The Patit Pavan 
Sanghatana, etc, received special mention in the 
press recently when Adivasis of the Shahada taluka 
of Dhule district were brutally attacked by rich 
farmers of this organisation using the slogan ‘Jai 
Bhavani Jai Shivaji’. P.K. Patil, one of the promi- 
nent leaders of the Janata Party from Maharashtra, 
and several leaders of Congress(I), Congress(S) and 
BJP are said to be associated with this organisation 
which has been terrorising Adivasis in this region 
for the last few years. 

Balasaheb Thackeray and leaders of other Hindu 
and Muslim communalist organisations are too 
intelligent to really believe that the anti-national 
elements resides in the zopad patties and slum areas 
on the outskirts of Bhiwandi and in the slum areas 
and middle and lower middle class areas of 
Bombay. , 

What was anti-patriotic about these 35,000 


past few years, like other . 


people, Muslims and Hindu, from various States of- 


‘the Indian Union rendered homeless and those of 


their families who were killed? The fact that. they 
are poor and labour from dawn to dusk many at the 
powerlooms? The fact that their huts were on open 
land which could have been more profitably utilised 
by builder sharks? Finally, who are the patriotic 
elements — those who labour in the factories fields, 
offices and institutions or those who divide using 
religion, caste and language increasing the problems 
ofa people still struggling courageously? History 
tells us that whenever a nation is at the cross-roads, 
religion, caste and regional issues are used to break 
the people’s solidarity. Communalism is then used 
as the politics of power. 0] l 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business. 
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Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (india) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 
Apeejay House. 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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_ EDITOR’S NOAN 5310108) 4 
The Andhra Drama 


T o®s this nation of seven hundred million people” 
deserve the type of dirty politics it is saddled 
with today? There is no precedent for the scandalous 
happenings in Andhra Pradesh nor for its fall-out at 
the national level. E age 
Behind all the uproar and tension galore, angry — 
outbursts and unashamed horse-trading, constitu- 
tional quibblings and magnum-size corruption, what} 


has emerged is the crisis of credibility on all sides — . 
both about the Establishment and the Opposition. | 
And what is alarming is that nobody séems to realise | 


how the political. system that they all cling on to 
is itself being subverted by its reckless ‘abuse by the 
very same people. 


THE low-quality drama with its bizarre effect can 
be viewed from different angles according to one’s 
predilections. The facts put briefly bring out the 
full story: The film star N.T. Rama Rao with its 
oven-fresh Telugu Desam party had bagged 201 seats 
out of 294 in the Andhra Pradesh Assembly in 
January 1983: it wasa crushing blow for Indira 
Gandhi’s Congress which could bag only 57 seats. 
Within a year, the shine of the Telugu Desam party 
began to wear out. Rumblings were followed by 
reports of unrest within its ranks, climaxed by a 
revolt by N. Bhaskara Rao. 

Then came the dramatic sequel: on August 14, 
NTR returns to Hyderabad after heart bypass sur- 
gery in US and is warmly received by his colleagues 


including Bhaskara Rao. Within an hour, he learns ' 


about Bhaskara Rao’s signature campaign against 
him; and by another hour, he gets his Cabinet to 
recommend Bhaskara Rao’s sacking. By sundown, 
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NTR writes to Governor Ram Lal recommending 
the dismissal of Bhaskara Rao. By the time this is 
formally announced at night, three other Cabinet 
Ministers and the Chief Whip also send in their 
resignation. 

Next morning August 15, the Governor gets a 
message from Bhaskara Rao that he is coming with 
his followers to stake his claim to form a govern- 
ment; this is buttressed up by the leader of the 
Congress-I group in the Assembly. The Governor 
telephones the Home Minister in Delhi, who after 
consulting the Prime Minister, telephones back 
asking the Governor to make absolutely sure about 
Bhaskara Rao’s claim of having a majority, and for 
that, if necessary, take time, may be a few days. 
Meanwhile, NTR requests the Governor to summon 
the Assembly, subsequently specifying August 18 as 
the date. Bhaskara Rao forms the rival Telugu 
Desam party, while NTR’s party secretary Upendra 
claims to have taken 163 MLAs to the Governor 
whose Secretary asks them to come next morning. 

Next day, August 16 at 12 noon, the Governor 
asks NTR to resign on the ground of having lost 
majority, but he refuses. Hurriedly Bhaskara Rao 
comes to Raj Bhawan with his supporters and is 
immediately asked by the Governor to form the 
Government. NTR with his followers rushes to Raj 
Bhavan; scuffle follows with the police arrests NTR 
and his cohorts. By 3’o clock, Bhaskara Rao is 
sworn in as Chief Minister. 

Then hell breaks loose. Clashes with police take 
place in different parts of Andhra Pradesh, bandhs 
continue for days, train services get dislocated. Many 
Opposition leaders descend at Hyderabad, including 
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Charan Singh who normally does not stir out of 
Delhi and his Jat homeland. 

Four days later, on August 20, NTR reaches Delhi 
with his MLA flock claiming to be the majority. 
The Opposition parties meet in their conclave and 
threaten to start an all-India campaign. The next 
day, August 2!, NTR takes his followers to the 
President to prove his majority, while Bhaskara Rao 
at Hyderabad parades his majority to the Governor. 

There are charges and counter-charges of imperso- 
nation and fake identity cards. As a newspaper 
friendly to Telugu Desam, reported, the names of 
48 MLAs figure in the lists of both NTR and 
Bhaskara Rao. Floor-crossing has become brazen 
faced. Here is the report by the correspondent of 
The Statesman, (by no means pro-Establishment) 
filed from Hyderabad on August 17: “Mrs T. 
Venkatarathinam, Secretary of the Telugu Desam 
Legislature Party one of those detained by the police 
yesterday who shouted while in custody, the Gover- 
nor’s action was ‘rape of democracy’, today defected 
to the faction led by Mr Bhaskara Rao. Another 
woman legislator Mrs G. Madhavi who was _ yester- 
day heard shouting “Ram Lal go back, Bhaskara 
Rao murdabad’’, was today found sitting at the feet 
of the new Chief Minister. 

“Mers N. Rajkumari who made headlines by wash- 
ing Mr N.T. Rama Rao’s feet as he alighted from 
the aircraft which brought him back from USA, also 
crossed over to. Mr Bhaskara Rao’s side along with 
Mrs W.R. Sakkubai, claiming they were forcibly 
detained at the Ramakrishna Cine Studios last night 
by Mr Rama Rao’s supporters.” Comings and 
goings have become so common that the MLAs are 
now kept under guard by the bosses of the rival fac- 
tions. 


THE Opposition has been attacking the Congress-I 
for toppling NTR’s Ministry. How far is this charge 
sustainable? Out of the maze of conflicting and 
confusing reports, what could be gleaned is that 
about six months ago, the Congress-I Parliamentary 
Board had received a report that Bhaskara Rao 
having fallen out with NTR, was ready to revolt 
provided the Congress-I Assembly party promised 
its support. The matter was discussed; while one 
young but prominent leader from the north favoured 
immediate support, two senior Congress leaders from 
the South counselled caution: their line was that let 
Bhaskara Rao on his own steam gather sufficient 
support and then only the Congress-I could consider 
backing him. Soon after, the Congress-I leadership 
got the report that 70 Telugu Desam MLAs had 
joined with Bhaskara Rao. On July 30, Bhaskara 
Rao contacted an important AICC functionary to 
say that he could wait no longer as NTR was bound 
to throw him out as soon as he returned from 
abroad. He was advised not to precipitate a crisis 
so long as the Parliament was in session. Meanwhile, 
Bhaskara Rao established close rapport with the 
Congress-I group leader in the Assembly. 

At the official level, there is no evidence to show 
that Governor Ram Lal had any further talk with 
the Union Home Minister on the crucial days except 
what took place in the morning of August 15 when 
he was asked to verify carefully the strength of the 
contending parties: and there is good ground for 
believing that the news of the actual operation of 
Governor Ram Lal dismissing NTR came as a 


surprise to the Prime Minister. 

At the same time, it is difficult to accept that 
Ram Lal could be so bold as to take such a crucial 
decision without clearance from somebody in New 
Delhi. Ifthe Prime Minister and the Home Minis- 
ter were not forewarned about the imminence of this 
development, who could he have possibly consulted 
and got the go-ahead signal? Here one comes to 
the grey area in this entire episode. 

Ram Lal is an acknowledgedly light-weight in 
public life who managed to get the Governor’s job 
after being thrown out of Himachal Chief Minister- 
ship on charges of corruption, and like a loyal, if 
not servile, hanger-on, he could not possibly be 
taking any major step entirely on his own. As far 
as could be found out, the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat was not directly in the picture nor her 
Special Assistant and Personal Secretaries. It 
appears that one of the prominent whiz-kids in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s circle, the one who has earned a 
reputation of throwing his over-weight around, had 
something to do with Ram Lal’s decision to 
peremptorily throw out NTR: and in this operation, 
Minister Shiv Shankar known for his extra mural 
activities, is possibly involved. 

The Prime Minister’s statement before Parliament 
on August 21 that she and her Government and her 
party leadership were not consulted by the Governor 
is therefore technically correct. At the same time, 
the Congress-I involvement in the Andhra develop- 
ments including the Governor’s action is undeniable. 


THE Opposition charge is that Indira Gandhi 
herself should be held guilty for the Andhra crisis. 
As part of partisan polemics in the election-eve 
season this is logical and by this logic it is of little 
relevance whether she herself had been in touch with 
the Governor or somebody else. 

At the.same time, it is important for any careful 
student of present-day political process to know how 
decisions are actually taken in a set-up which is 
supposed to revolve round a single personality. In 
other words, there is no mechanism for well-thought 
out decision-making in New Delhi today. Behind 
the mantle of the leader, a number of small coteries 
operate and most of them are not only ill-equipped 
but incapable of working out implications both 
short-term and long-term, of any particular decision. 
And down below, whether at the administration or 
party level, whether it is the Governor of a Bank or 
the Governor of a State, individuals with authority 
take it almost for granted that what has come down 
from the proximity of power has had the clearance 
of the one who alone is supposed to be wielding 
power. Hence there often comes ill-conceived 
decisions or the lack of right decision at the right 
moment. The Andhra crisis is an eloquent example 
of this unwholesome state of affairs. 

If one looks at the Andhra developments purely 
from the angle of the interests of the Congress-I as 
a political party, the situation in the early morning 
of August 15 — about the time Indira Gandhi 
unfurled the Tricolour at the Red Fort — was excel- 
lent: NTR’s Telugu Desam monolith was broken, 
with four Ministers in revolt; out of them, the 
insatiably ambitious is a formidable challenge. 
NTR asked for the Assembly to meet on August 18, 
where even if he had retained his Ministry, he would 
have been under heavy barrage from his rebels who 
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would have fought with no-holds barred. In such a 
situation, the Congress-I could have sat back and let 
the Telugu Desam house fall, being divided against 
itself. Andina few months when the Lok Sabha 
election are to come, the Congress-I could- have 
reaped a fairly good harvest. A 

But what would be the position now? Even if 
Bhaskara Rao scraped through in the trial of 
strength in the Assembly, the fact that his menagerie 
is propped up by the Congress-I would be taken as 
an imposition from Delhi. It was this same anger at 
imposition from Delhi which was exploited by NTR 
in the 1983 Assembly election, and he emerged as 
the symbol of Telugu self-respect. 

Perhaps the position can still be retrieved by the 
Congress-I. Atleast to some measure — if the 
Governor is replaced and Bhaskara Rao is permitted 
to fend for himself. The Congress-I would gain very 
little by totally identifying itself with his racket. On 
the other hand, if NTR won in the Assembly head- 
count, there would be constant snipping at him by the 
Bhaskara Rao group; for, the Telugu Desam as a 
mythological symbol is now shattered, however 
much the Opposition leaders try to make a mascot 
out of him in their crusade against Indira Gandhi. 
A period of instability, semi-anarchic condition 
seems to be in the offing in Andhra Pradesh. The 
Congress-I High Command would be making a 
grievous mistake if it hustle in the President’s Rule. 
A period of ding-dong politics with squabblings 
within the Telugu Desam coming to the forefront, 
with both sides washing their stinking linen in 
public, would be of advantage for the Congress-I if 
its local leaders can be kept under leash by wise but 
firm handling from the Centre. 


THE Andhra crisis is being presented by the 
Opposition as part of a relentless drive by Indira 
Gandhi to topple all non-Congress Ministries. On 
the face of it, this sounds plausible particularly after 
Jammu and Kashmir and then Andhra this time. 

It would however be a wrong reading of the Indian 
scene, both by the Opposition and the Congress-I 
leaders, if they expect that Karnataka and West 
Bengal Ministries would fall like nine-pins in the 
next few months. 

For one thing, one has to take into account the 
fact that both in Jammu & Kashmir and in Andhra, 
the Chief Ministers did not emerge as competent 
administrators. Particularly so is NTR. After his 
spectacular poll success, he seemed to have got into 
a state of megalomania, taking decisions which could 
not be implemented. The administrative machinery 
has been left in a shambles. Many officers tired of 


-the leader’s antics, began to look out for berths out- 


side the State. There has been no effort on his part 
at party building. He put on saffron-coloured clothes 
as he was convinced that the Sannyasi’s role would 
enable him'to be a national leader. His son and son- 
in-law, in the meantime, began to make hay. His 
serious folly was that he antagonised Bhaskara Rao, 
who was his only reasonably competent Minister, 
although fired with an overdose of ambition. How 
absurd the situation became could be seen from the 
fact that when he went abroad, NTR did not care 
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to appoint any Minister to deputise for him and this 
had a direct bearing on the Ministry’s failure to put 
down communal violence in Hyderabad city in his 
absence. And instead of any Minister, NTR directed 
that the Chief Secretary should take the salute at 
the Independence Day parade. 

In contrast with this sorry state of affairs in 
Andhra Pradesh, Ramakrishna Hegde has been 
running an orderly and competent administration in 
Karnataka. In fact, Hegde’s forte is his qualities of 
administration. With a fragile party support — a 
disparate coalition behind him — Hegde has 
managed so far only on the strength of his adminis- 
tration. 

Jyoti Basu’s strength in West Bengal lies in the 
highly well-knit party behind him. Whatever may 
be the fault of CPI-M particularly its highly sectarian 
outlook and administrative shortcomings in some 
Sectors, its party machinery and discipline are such 
that there could never be such revolts based on cor- 
ruption and personal ambition as one finds in 
Andhra Pradesh. The adversaries may challenge the 
West Bengal Ministry on the political plane; there is 
no question of its enduring party organisation. 

It is therefore obvious that whatever may be the 
propaganda approach of the Opposition accusing 
Indira Gandhi of an untiring toppling game, the 
reality on the ground makes its amply clear that the 
collapse of NTR’s Telugu Desam outfit does not 
necessarily mean that the other non-Congress 
Ministries are already in the doomed list. 


IN New Delhi, it is common currency in political 
circles that by storming the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar, Indira Gandhi has ensured fifty extra Lok 
Sabha seats in the coming elections particularly in 
the Hindu constituencies. After the Andhra crisis, 
it may be said that she has lost an equal number by 
storming the Char Minar in Hyderabad. 

This is to be seen from another angle: the Opposi- 
tion was in a state of orphanage uptil August 15. It 
could not whip up any sustained frenzy over 
Farooq’s ouster in Jammu and Kashmir. Like the 
personality of Farooq himself, the storm over his 
fall came and went like a monsoon squall. At such 
a moment, the Andhra development has come as a 
godsend for the Opposition leaders. They have to 
thank Governor Ram Lal for this gift. Overnight, 
Charan Singh has become the new leader accepted 
by one and all: gone are the Left inhibitions to BJP 
or Janata allergy to Charan Singh. Even Mancka 
Gandhi gets a place under the Opposition sun. 

But what are the Opposition leaders fighting for 
and under whose command? The restoration to 
office of NTR whose inability to manage his own 
flock is now for the wide world to see? And in this 
crusade for democracy, Charan Singh has installed 
himself as the c-in-c — the man who graduated to 
all-India politics by repeated acts of defection and 
whose dislike of democratic functioning is acknow- 
ledged by all. 

Going by the gains and losses of different contin- 
gents of the Opposition, it is clear that in this entire 
crisis, it is BJP which has earned rich dividends, 
richer than any other party. NTR’s studio head- 
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| quarters in Hyderabad has been under RSS guard. 


In New Delhi NTR parked himself in a nursing 
home run by an RSS fellow-traveller, while the 
entire hospitality and vigilance duty for NTR’s 
MLAs in Delhi were undertaken almost exclusively 
by BJP-RSS. The Left has only provided respect- 
ability to the Opposition campaign without getting 
hardly anything in return. 

The Opposition’s wishful thinking of a repetition 
of 1977 windfall is unrealistic. The Andhra setback 
does not envisage a debacle for Indira Gandhi. 
Unfortunately for the Opposition, History hardly 
repeats itself. 

Much is made of in the heated debates about the 
violation of constitutional norms. No doubt Ram 
Lal and his tribe are guilty of it. But the worthy 


pioneers in this game were the Opposition stalwarts ‘ 


themselves. As the Parliament debates on the Andhra 
crisis brought out, most of the prerogatives exercised 
by the Governor — many of them are obnoxious — 


were not only sanctified by the Janata endorse- 
ments, but were made use of by them, from Morarji 
Desai to Charan Singh. No doubt, it is ironical, if 
not pathetic, that the Congress-I leadership should 
havelto fall back upon Janata precedents to justify 
its own conduct : but this only shows that the righte- 
ous indignation demonstrated by the Opposition — 
over itis bereft of any scruple, not to speak of 

pr“~siples. 


ONCE again, the Andhra crisis has shown up that 
our political parties with their unprincipled 
leaders are only undermining the very system 
which alone has enabled them to be in the business 
for power. And with every passing crisis, their 
bankruptcy in the management of power is becoming 
more and more conspicuous, Are we reaching the 
threshold of a new set-up? Is this the darkness before 
daybreak? 


August 22 N.C. 





Politics and Religion 
KRISHAN KANT 


Fro the time India became independent, this 
country has proclaimed its secularism as one of 
the pillars on which Indian nation state is to rest. 

Throughout our freedom struggle the secular 
character of the movement was highlighted. At no 
time there was the slightest doubt that the multi- 
religious, multi-lingual and multi-ethnic India 
could survive and progress only on the basis of 
secularism. Even while partition of India was 
accepted, the Indian National Congress refused to 
subscribe to the Two-Nation theory but accepted the 
Partition only as a constitutional solution. In fact 
even Jinnah in his speech to the Pakistan Consti- 
tuent Asssembly on August 12, 1947 accepted this 
view and did not refer to Two-Nation theory in his 
address. ` 

Yet after thirty-seven years after our freedom, 
the issue of secularism has become a burning issue. 
Why should this happen? Did we go wrong some- 
where, if so where? This issue needs to be analysed 
very objectively and dispassionately. Even while 
making every effort to avoid bias in analyses we 
should also not shy away from truth. 

Man needs faith; at least overwhelming majority 
do. As strains and stresses of modern life increas- 
ingly impinge upon human beings, most of them 
turn to some faith and religion for solace. Even 
as man has stepped on the moon, split the atom, 
dived the depths of the ocean, looked deeper into 
the galaxies, recombined DNA and maybe on the 
verge of finding the linkage between life and non- 
life, he searches for formulae to attain peace of 
mind, develop emotional] stability and a workable 
framework of relations. with his fellow beings. 
This has no doubt been an eternal search of man. 
Even as pace of accumulation of knowledge is 
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This contribution is taken from the author's 
Keynote Address welcoming the participants to 
the Round Table discussion on “Secularism in 
India: Politics and’ Religion” convened by him 
in New Delhi on August 20, 1984, and presided 
over by Balram Jakhar, Speaker, Lok Sabha. 


accelerating there is also an explosion of cults, 
Gurus, and Godmen of various kinds. l 

We believe in the freedom to profess any faith. 
We have provided it as a Fundamental Right in 
our Constitution. But what does it actually mean? 
Most of us start with the beliefs handed to us by 
our parents and for overwhelming number of people 
religion is no more a matter of choice than our 
mothers. Just as we feel love and affection towards 
our mothers most of us have a bias towards a set 
of beliefs in which we got conditioned from our 
childhood — namely the religion in which we were 
born. All religions need to be revered and respec- 
ted just as our mothers are to be respected and 
loved. Beyond that just as our relationship with 
our mothers is a private matter so should our 
relationship with our religions. 

But this is not so. In history, religion invari- 
ably became an instrument of organising a society, 
Inspite of the fact that St. Paul had spoken of rend- 
ering what was to be rendered to the Caesar and 
what was to be rendered to God, it took hundreds 
of years for Christianity to accept it in practice. 
Before this was accepted, Europe had to witness 
conflicts between two centres of power—spiritual 
and temporal; the King of England proclaiming 
himself as the head of Church; revolt by Protes- 
tentism; Thirty Years War which decimated the 
German population by thirty per cent. 

As the nation-state organised itself it had to free 
itself from the shackles of religious hold. It gained 
force as democracy and representational govern- 
ment started taking shape. As man started legislat- 
ing for regulation of relationship between man and 
man he had necessarily to push into the background 
the dogma: that a religious book or revealed text 
had laid down comprehensively the relationship 
between man and man for alltime to come. As 
people started asserting their sovereignity over them- 
selves, they found that:their enemies were not only 
the monarchs who asserted their Divine Right to 
rule but also religious leaders who asserted their 
own right to legislate on human relationships on the 


basis of their interpretation of religious texts. 


The American Revolution: established a secular 


state. The French Revolution not only beheaded 
the king but turned violently anti-clerical. As 
, democracy advanced not only monarchs had to 
retreat but also the Church. In a sense this was 
not difficult for,the Church, especially the Protestant 
Church, Christianity subscribed to the precept of 
rendering to God what is God’s and to the Caesar 
what is Caesar’s. i 
Unfortunately this position obtained in the 
Christian world is not obtained elsewhere. In some 
Islamic countries—Pakistan in  particular—it is 
maintained that sovereignity does not belong to the 
people but vests in the Allah. Consequently the 
people cannot decide how to organise their own 
society. Since it was not possible to have the views 
of Allah, the sovereignity of the people is to be 
circumscribed by a few self-styled interpretors inter- 
preting the religious texts. As Justice Munir of 
Pakistan enquiring into the Ahmediya Riots of 
1954 pointed out, no two divines can agree on any 
interpretation of what constitutesa Muslim. Re- 
cently when the Islamic Council of Pakistan pro- 
nounced that a Muslim who does not have a beard 
is a sinner, Gen. Ziaul Haq dissolved the Council. 
In other words, when the interpretation of man-to- 
man relationship is left to that of religious men, it 
had to be, in accordance with the will of the ruler. 
Otherwise they will not be holding office. There- 


fore when it is asserted that sovereignity Goes not 


vest with the people but in Allah what is meant is 
that it vests in the ruler. Whoever denies the 
sovereignity of the people asserts the obsolete con- 
cept of the Divine Right of the clergy appointed 
by the rulers to regulate the relationship of man 
_ and man. 

Thus the separation of state and religion and 
building up of a nation-state has not taken piace in 
countries where other religions are dominant as in 
Christian nations of Europe and North America. 
However the protracted Iran-Iraq War between two 
States controlled by two different Muslim sects has 
shown that nationalism counts far more than 
religious or sectoral loyalties. 

The Muslim population in India passed through 
a trauma following the Partition. Perhaps from 
the mid-sixties they have started to come out of 
their shell and increasingly play a role in the main- 
stream of politics. The Sikhs and the Parsis were 
always part of the mainstream in India. Yet the 
test to Indian secularism came in Punjab. That 
should make us ponder — Why? 

What happened in Punjab has to be viewed in 
terms of the failure of the system as we have 
operated since independence. It would be wrong to 
blame the Sikhs or any one party of Sikhs. The 
need is for introspection by us all. 

During the Constituent Assembly debates the 
issue of religion-based parties was discussed. The 
overwhelming consensus was in favour of banning 
them. Yet it was not done. 

To understand our present predicament we have 
to trade the history of the last thirty-seven years. 
` Firstly in India, the term secularism has been inter- 
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preted differently from the way it is interpreted 
elsewhere, meaning worldly, temporal, not eccelesi- 
astical. In India secularism has come to mean the 
State paying equal respect to all religions. In a 
sense this is a negation of the dictionary meaning 
of the word, secular. While one can understand 
that all individuals in a secular State have to 
practise equal respect and defference towards all 
religions, the Secular State should dissociate itself 
completely from all religions. The Indian secularism 
as practised so far by the State is not, therefore, 
secularism in the true sense. This approach is as is 
seen by Hindu seers who maintained Exam Sat Vipro 
Bahuda Vadanti. Gandhiji’s approach was in respect 
of the individual’s relationship with God and he 
did perceive a basic similarity in approach of all 
prophets to matters spiritual. Hence his emphasis 
on an all-religions prayer. But this has to be dis- 
tinguished from State’s approach to religion. It may 
be recalled that Gandhiji made a distinction in 
respect of even non-violence between his own 
advocacy and the State policy: he did not advocate 
dissolution of the Indian Army or disapprove of 
use of force in Kashmir. Therefore one should dis- 
tinguish between Gandhian approach to religions as 
applicable to individual citizens from the approach 
the State has to have towards religions. 

This conventional interpretation creates two 
major problems and has led to the present predica- 
ment. First, while this approach is alright for a 
Hindu who has no prescribed dogma or a revealed 
religious text, others who follow prophets or Book 
could not subscribe to this interpretation in its 
entirety. The majority community following this 
interpretation suited the convenience of minorities 
without their being called upon to subscribe to this 
interpretation in its entirety. 

When secularism is defined as an equal tolerence 
of and respect towards all religions, a believer in a 
minority religion could never persuade himself that 
in practice this was possible. He himself had a bias 
towards his own faith. He naturally assumed that 
the religious majority should have a similar bias 
towards its own faith and therefore so long as reli- 
gion is not separated from politics, the majority 
community while considering all religions equal, 
should consider its own faith more equal. In other 
words, this brand of secularism led to distrust. 

Secondly, this interpretation implicitly concedes 
the premise of religious clergies who maintain that 
their religions encompass all aspects of human life 
and conduct, and consequently they have a right to 
intervene in the temporal and political «ffairs of 
their followers. They claim this right as their right 
under the interpretation that the state should equ- 
ally respect all religions. It is this faulty interpreta- 
tion of secularism which has led to the present 
state of affairs. This also accounts for our failure to 
legislate for a common law. This also explains the 
policies of the Indian State which has led to the 
perpetuation of casteism and conversion of un- 
touchability into a permanent vested interest. 

Secularism interpreted in the sense worldly and 
temporal is the very essence of the assertion of the 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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- Realities in Punjab 








Recently The Hindu sent its Staff Reporters to make an on-the-spot survey of the situation in 
Punjab. The result has been an execllent report on the crisis-ridden State. Mainstream publishes 


it here with due acknowledgement to The Hindu (August 14-75, 1984) 


Aceoss Punjab, from the State Secretariat in 
Chandigarh to Amritsar, farmers, industrialists, 
politicians, bureaucrats, Sikhs and non-Sikhs talk of 
the “discrimination’’ against Punjab. The State’s 
contribution to the national grain pool, the percent- 
age of electricity diverted to other States, its claims 
onthe river waters flowing through its territory 
were some of the issues which came up constantly in 
discussions. This sense of injustice, bewildering to 
observers from outside the State, formed the core of 
the grievances upon which the separatist demands 
rested. 

Statistically, however, Punjab’s grouses are diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Virtually every indicator shows 
the leading position Punjab occupies in the nation’s 
economy. Its per capita income, at constant prices 
in 1981-82, was Rs 1,443 as compared with Rs 667 
in Tamil Nadu or Rs 950 in Haryana. With 84 per 
cent of its sown area under irrigation, it is way 
ahead of the other States of the country. Its 
consumption of fertilizer is an impressive 117.9 kg 
against a national average of 31.9 kg. With all its 
villages electrified, it has by far the largest per capita 
consumption of electricity, 297.58 kwh in 1981-82 
as compared with 248.49 kWh in Maharashtra, 
194.10 kwh in Tamil Nadu and 237.69 kwh in 
Haryana. 


AN article in a leading economic journal pointed 
out recently that through the first five.Plans Punjab 
. received the highest per capita Plan investment. In 
the Sixth Plan, Punjab’s share of the total Plan 
outlay was nearly four per cent, while its population 
(1981) was 2.4 per cent of the country’s. All these 
indicators highlight the pre-eminent economic posi- 
tion of the State. 

This year, Punjab provided an estimated 51.65 
lakh tonnes of wheat and 32.01 lakh tonnes of rice 
to the Central pool. This was roughly 60 per cent 
of the wheat and 50 per cent of all the rice procured 
by government agencies. In industry, too, the State 
has been an important contributor. With the largest 
number of smallscale sector industries in the country, 
it has been a leading producer of sports goods, 
bicycle and bicycle parts, sewing machines, plastic 
goods, nuts and bolts, handtools and pipes In 
textiles its industries are pre-eminent in the produc- 
tion of woollens and hosiery goods in the country. 
In recent years, the value of its industrial output has 
made up a fifth of that of the northern region 
comprising Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and Rajasthan. 

It is only when viewed through the filter of the 
political demands and crisis that gripped the State 
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in the last two-and-a-half years does the sense of 
discrimination felt by virtually all sections of the 
people in Punjab become comprehensible. The 
Shiromani Akali Dal, the leading protagonist in the 
drama has never been very categorical in its econo- 
mic demands, choosing to state themina web of 
populistic and emotive rhetoric. The economic 
policy resolution of the Dal as embodied by the 
Anandpur Sahib resolutions of 1973 (as ratified in 
1977) spoke of the need to assert the dignity of 
labour, a socio-economic structure that provided for 
the uplift of the poor masses and ,opposition to 
the concentration of economic and political power 
“in the hands of the capitalists”. 

Besides calling for accelerated economic growth, 
it was specific only on the need for an international 
airport, a stock exchange and a dry port for Punjab. 
It stated the need for special incentives for making 
farming more remunerative as well as the need to 
set up six sugar and four cotton mills in the State 
and demanded the elimination of “the gross injustice 
and discrimination done to Punjab in the distribu- 
tion of the Ravi-Beas waters’. As economic 
demands, many of these were unexceptionable 
though critics did point to their bias towards the 
needs of the rich peasants, the backbone of the 
Akali party. 

Other critics have interpreted the entire set up of 
resolutions as being grounded in Sikh fundamenta- 
lism and carrying within them the seeds of separa- 
tism. The initial declaration of the Anandpur Sahib 
resolutions stated that “the Akali Dal is the only 
body which represents and is duly authorised to 
represent the collective will of the Sikh Panth,” and 
its stated aim of building up a society based on Sikh 
postulates led logically to the subsequent demand 
for Khalistan. 
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THE maturing of the political crisis that led to the 
intervention of the Army coincided, paradoxically 
(to go by recent Government figures) with a period 
of growth, especially in the industrial sector. The 
large and medium sectors together grew by 25 per 
cent over the previous year. The number of large 
and medium units increased from 203 in 1980 to 
290 in 1984 and small units from 47,979 to 88,855 
in the same period. Production’ in the large, 
medium, small and village industry sectors increased 
from Rs 1,785 crores in 1980 to Rs 3,314 crores 
in 1984. 

Even in terms of investment, there was an increase 
of 25.49 per cént in 1983-84 over the previous year. 
There was also a 300 per cent increase in the incen- 
tives disbursed to industries in Punjab during the 


ce 


last year. By all accounts it seems the political! 
trends in the State were running counter to the 
economic growth. 

However, the impact of the political crisis :preced- 
ing and following the Army’s intervention in Punjab 
is Clearly visible. The intermittent supply of power 
has seriously affected the mini-steel plants of the 
State’ as well as various small industries which are 
too small to afford captive power units. They have 
had to operate one shift instead of two or three and 
many sports goods units in Jalandhar, which pro- 
duce mainly for export, have been forced to switch 
some of their processes from mechanised tö manual 
operations. Some units have had to shelve plans for 
mechanisation. 

‘The collapse of law and order in the last six 
months was felt equally severely. In fact, a leading 
industrialist said that its real impact would only 
show up in the coming years. Buyer and seller 
confidence, which plummeted in the last eight 
months, has yet to return tò normal. According to 
Mr V.P. Chopra, the president of the Federation of 
Punjab Smal] Scale Industries Associations, in the 
two months preceding the military action- alone, 
Punjab industry suffered a loss of Rs 40 crores in 
export orders. 

Industrialists in the State asserted that in the 
period of the crisis, nationalised banks and govern- 
ment agencies turned their backs on them. They 


' claimed that by insisting on demand drafts and cash 


like private buyers and sellers, they added to the 
severe liquidity problem that had emerged. 


@ 
WHILE ali available indications are that the crop 


in Punjab will be normal despite the political crisis, 
many farmers were in the past year affected by the 


prolonged period of uncertainty and lawlessness. 
The spate cf murders and the disruption of normal 
traffic in the State dampened the flow of labourers 
from eastern Uttar Pradesh and. Bihar, who have by 
now become vital for Punjab’s agriculture. The 
imposition of the curfew did delay paddy sowing 
operations, but the worst affected were the many 
horticulturists who were unable to send much of 
their perishable produce to the markets. 

More damaging but less quantifiable was the 
drying up of the rural credit and purchase arrange- 
ments. Despite the better than average set-up of 
village cooperative banks and marketing networks, 
many farmers in the State are dependent on the 
artias (commission agents) who contract to purchase 
their produce as well as double as ready sources of 
credit. Most of these artias are Hindus and in the 
context of the communal thrust now prevalent in 
Punjab became almost automatic targets of peasant 
resentment, forcing them to stay away from the 
countryside. Some confirmation of the rural credit 
squeeze was available from a State government 
press release, dated July 19. It outlined special 
concessions being made available to farmers by 
NABARD and scheduled commercial banks. 

It is difficult to quantify the impact of the crisis 
on the economy of the State in the near future. 
Very little of it is likely to show up in short-term 
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statistics, Industry leaders in Punjab assert that 
while there has been no flight of capital, many of 
them have deferred future expansion and some have 
begun rethinking on the locations of future projects. 
Mr. Nandrajog, the Secretary General of the 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi Chamber of Commerce, 
maintains that in the last two years the tempo of 
industrial development in Punjab actually began to 
slow down. While figures do indicate a steady if 
slower expansion, privaté capital flows which had 
been a mainstay of Punjab’s industrial strength have 
reportedly begun to decrease. According to him, 
public financial institutions like the Punjab Indus- 
trial Development Corporation has been taking up 
the slack. This was probably reflected in the official 
claims of an actual expansion in the industrial 
sector in Punjab during the last couple of years. 


THE sense of injustice which seems to have 
become dominant in Punjab is also reflected in the 
stand of the State Government itself on the issue of 
water rights and power. A briefing document 
prepared for Punjab’s members of Parliament for 
the current monsoon session outlines the State’s 
grouse at the tardiness of Central agencies in 
releasing its share of power from various projects. 
Estimates made by the State Electricity Board 
appended to the document suggest that availability 
of power in Punjab may not meet demand till the 
end of the century. The Punjab Government has 
suggested a revision of the formula for power- 
sharing and an atomic power station in the State as 
steps toward a solution. 

The position taken by Punjab relating to exclusive 
Or primary use of its riparian resources for power 
generation and irrigation does cause a lot of heart- 
burning in neighbouring States. However, these 
quarrels are not unique to the region. The pro- 
biem of sharing river waters has bedevilled almost 
every region in the country. Given the exceptiona- 


list tone of the Akali agitation, this demand has 


been given‘a menacing twist. The breaching of the 
Bhakra mainline canal, a major economic setback, 
seemed to make scarcely a ripple in public opinion 
within the State. 

Another manifestation of this feeling is visible in 
a proposal said to have been recommended by the 
Johl Committee set up by the Punjab Government. 
The proposal seeks to set a small levy on each 
quintal of grain exported from Punjab. A total of 
approximately Rs 100 crores collected this way 
would subsidise the PSEB which loses a like sum in 
supplying electricity to the farm sector at 20.5 paise 
per unit whereas the generating cost is 64 paise per 
unit. In this way, the scheme’s supporters argue, 
the country would share the burden Punjab now 
bears as the granary of the nation. The proposal, 
however, has not been accepted by the State 
Government whicn has, in turn, requested the 


_ Central Government to provide this money. 


The advances made by agriculture in Punjab make 
it particularly susceptible to fluctuations in the 
prices of inputs. These are reflected in the annual 
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tussle over procurement prices. Data produced 


annually by the Punjab Agricultural University at 


Ludhiana indicate that procurement prices of wheat 
have barely kept up with the costs of production. 
There is “a greater margin of profit available in the 
costs and prices of paddy. Punjab has thus, of late, 
become a major producer of exportable paddy, but 
this has brought its own attendant problems and 
questions in terms of water availability and labour. 

The State Government has consistently taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of the surplus-producing farm- 
ing interests. It argued for example that rabi wheat 
prices for 1984 should be fixed at Rs 174 a quintal 
as against Rs 152 accepted. Similarly, it has 
demanded Rs 139 a quintal for rice as against 
Rs 132 accepted by the Centre. Recently, as part of 
measures to provide relief to Punjab farmers, the 
Government has agreed to an addition of RsSa 
quintal. The issue of prices is, of course, not directly 
related to the political issues of the day in Punjab, 
but they have helped in generating a feeling of injus- 
tice among farmers. 
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THE sense of discrimination is fed by another 
statistical indicator.: It is argued by many in Punjab 
that the credit-deposit ratio for the State is much 
lower than elsewhere. This is linked to the problem 
of credit claimed to be felt by all sectors of the 
States economy. It is not difficult to show that 
Punjab is well served by cooperative banks as well 
as by scheduled and non-scheduled commercial 
banks. 

Although some economists see so the merit in the 
complaint, according to one Reserve Bank of India 
official, the credit-deposit ratio figures reflect the 
fact that Punjab receives a large volume of foreign 
remittances in addition to its own large deposits. 
With the existing infrastructural constraints, the 
State cannot absorb these deposits. Further the un- 
usually high figures for the credit advanced on depo- 


sits for Chandigarh indicate that the credits made- 


- available to various companies are reflected through 
figures of the Union Territory which is the head- 
quarters for many of the banks and companie 
operating in Punjab. 

Almost none of these issues is unique to the State. 
The poverty of the country and the many claims on 
its resources provide opportunities for the play of 
the forces of divisiveness. In the context of the 
uneven development of the country’s economy. 
Punjab’s claims will have to be viewed alongside of 
the need for the allround development of the nation. 
The recent political developments in the State indi- 
cate the dangerous forms that sectarian economic 
and political demands can take. The country has 
been used to cries of decrimination from the less- 
developed regions, but the unique conundrum posed 
by Punjab is that progress can pose its own and 
often far more perplexing problems. 


ON December 18, 1983, the Armed Forces (Punjab 
and Chandigarh) Special Powers Act, 1983 was 
passed by Parliament and the event virtually coincid- 
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ed with the move of Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale into 
the Akal Takht. A new stage in the drama of Pun- 
jab seemed to be maturing. The denouement, how- 
ever, was some time coming. 

For six months this year, Punjab seemed to reel 
from one terrorist attack to another. Residents of 
the State would like to forget the months of terror. 
As the administration stood paralysed, 298 people 
died and 525 people were injured, banks were looted 
and shops burnt. Though directed ostensibly at the 
Hindus,’ Bhindranwale’s hit squads did not spare 
anyone, policemen, citizens, MPs and MLAs, 
Hindus and Sikhs were all victims. 

The murder of Giani Pratap Singh, the former 
head priest of the Akal Takht, brought out clearly 
the terrorist intention to silence dissent within the 
Sikh community. This was the period in which the 
Golden Temple was converted into an armed fort- 
ress and came under the complete control of Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale. 

It was on June 2 that the Government decided 
actually to callin the Army to “check and control 
extremist, terrorist and communal violence” and 
provide, security to the people “‘and restore norm- 
ality”. Over a thousand people had died by then and 
the Army had to sacrifice the lives of 92 of its per- 
sonel in an operation which, in end result, may well 
be more amputation than surgery. 


AS one travels in Punjab, almost two months. 
after the Army operation in the Golden Temple, 
life in the countryside and the cities seems to be 
back on the rails. The six Army divisions which 
moved into the State for Operation Bluestar have 
been reduced by half. Amritsar ‘aside, there is the 
occasional Army patrol on the main highways with 
the check posts manned by the paramilitary forces. 
In the cities, markets are open well into the even- 
ing, in contrast to the preceding six months when 
life tended to come to a standstill shortly after six. 
But a closer look reveals that it is the presence of 
the Army that underwrites the apparent normality 
in all major district capitals. Senior officials‘re- 
gularly meet their Army counterparts, exchange in- 
telligence and coordinate action for the mopping up 
operations that go on. In Amritsar, the olive green 
uniform of the soldiers is most visible. At every 
major crossing, machine gun pickets of the BSF are 
in position. All visitors to the Golden Temple are 
frisked at three Army pickets before entering the 
The mood of the pilgrims who visit the temple 
in the early hours of the morning permitted by 
the security officials is subdued. The undertones 
are, however, ones of disbelief, puzzlement, sad- 
ness and, in some cases, visible anger against 
the damage done to the holiest shrines of 
Sikhism. Visitors seek out bullet marks on the 
temple walls, peer into sealed rooms, and stand 
numbly in front of the heavily damaged Akal Takht 
before entering the sanctum sanctorum, the Har- 
minder Sahib. Few are likely to have read ac- 
counts of the Army action and the only inform- 
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ation available are the rumours that are relayed by 
word of mouth. The vernacular press in Punjab is 
censored, 
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THE detention of the main Akali leaders has creat- 
ed a vacuum of leadership. The second line of 
leadership led by Mr. Major Singh Uboke, MLA 
general secretary of the Dal, Mr. Rajinder Singh 
Dhaliwal, the acting president, and Mr. Prakash 
Singh Majitha, the convener, has to depend on 
the High Priests of the temple to rally the Sikh 
masses. The politico-religious character of Akali 
politics is very much in evidence in the meeting of 
Sikh Sants called on July 28 to condemn Baba 
Santa Singh. The High Priests, who were rudely 
pushed into the background by Bhindranwale’s oc- 
cupation of the temple, felt free to denounce the 
Army for its alleged atrocities within the temple and 
for the wanton destruction of the Sikh shrine. 
Strangely, little or no mention is made of Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale. 

Significantly, through the period of extremist 
terror and the subsequent Army action, there has 
been no major flare-up of communal incidents. 
However, Pakistani TV did play up some incidents 
which occurred in the Sultanwind Road area of 
Amritsar. 

On June 4, the day before the Army action, a 
mob of terrorists set a number of shops owned by 
Hindus on fire. No one was killed but the destruc- 
tion in several blanket weaving units was heavy. 
The process of rebuilding is already on, although the 
Hindu businessmen are clear that only the presence 
of the Army gives them the confidence to stay on. 

The presence of the Army in Punjab is clearly an 


` issue that invites communally divided responses. 


Such demands are at present focussed on'the with- 
drawal of the Army from the Golden Temple area 
and it is clear that the continued presence is not 
particularly palatable to most Sikhs. One reason 
is that the Sikhs feel they are automatic targets of 
Army security operations. Searches, interrogtions 
by the obviously intimidating Army do not always 
distinguish the guilty from the innocent. While the 
screening process is fairly efficient, the feeling that 
the Sikhs asa’ community have been singled out 
for retribution is difficult to overcome. 


THE task assigned to the Army was to control the 
terrorists in Punjab and restore normality. However, 


‘ with the first task largely accomplished, the Army is 


in a peculiar position in the State. 

It is said that in his last days, Bhindranwale 
could and did intervene in the routine administra- 
tion of the State. He decided transfers, mediated 
disputes and provided rough and ready justice to 
those of his followers who approached him, Ironi- 
cally, the situation created by the intervention of 
the Army in Punjab has, instead of restoring. confi- 
dence in the civilian administration, created an al- 
‘ternative centre of power. It has been flooded by 
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complaints, petitions, and requests by the local 
people on subjects that include land disputes, te- 
nancy quarrels and the like. The Army is viewed 
as a stronger arm of the Sarkar, and perhaps the 
last court of appeals. 

In a village in Jalandhar district, some Army men 
were called to intervene in a marital dispute by one 
of the parties. The complainant, a woman, however, 
decided to stay on with her husband after learning 
that the Army “judgment” called for the dissolution 
of the marriage upon the repayment of the bride 
price. 

There were alsoinstances of the Army finding 
itself obliged to help the State administration in the 
job of disconnecting electricity supplies to agitating 
farmers, and auctioning surplus farmland claimed 
by the tillers. District authorities argue somewhat 
ingenuously, that the Army’s mandate to provide 
“security” and “‘restore normality” in Punjab covers 
all such duties. 

Another activity in which the Army has been 
involved is the conduct of examinations in the 
colleges and universities. While this has been widely 
appreciated, especially in the context of the students 
facing the prospect of losing another year on 
account of the political trouble, it is clear the Army 
is being pulled into rules that are somewhat disquiet- 
Ing. 

Even in the exercise of its security functions, it is 
being hampered by some measures taken in the 
name of restoring normality. The Harianwelawale 
episode is a case in point. Sometime in July, the 
Army discovered a cache of arms in the house of a 
follower of Baba Nihal Singh WHarianwelawale, a 
Nihang leader with useful Central connections. 
The Baba was arrested and charged despite the 
displeasure of his mentors. Now the Baba has been 
freed, ostensibly on bail, and is participating in the 
Government-sponsored Kar Seva to reconstruct the 
Akal Takht. 


A Senior Army Commander in the Ludhiana area 
does not deny instances of wrongful confinement, 
highhandedness or even plain error on the part of 
the Army. Describing the situation as an ‘“‘insur- 
gency,” he points to the special problems of dealing 
with one’s own people. He maintains that the 
Army is strictly monitoring complaints and that all 
efforts are being made to ensure that the various 
formations go about their tisk in a “humane and 
task-oriented” manner. 

The overwhelmingly negative reaction cf the 
Sikhs to the Army action on the temple is not easy 
to explain. While a certain number of Sikhs have 
condemned Bhindranwale in the past and do so even 
now, the conferment of shaheedi (martyrdom) on 
him bespeaks of a collective amnesia of the commu- 
nity towards his earlier actions. In this climate, 
few in Punjab are willing to hazard a guess on the 
implications of an immediate pull-out of the Army 
from its present security responsibilities. Some 
obsevers fear there would be a Sikh backlash, especi- 
ally in the countryside. Senior Army Commanders 

(Contd. on page 28) 
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Amritsar 
Revisited 


HARJI MALIK 


"Pussbay August 7: Door- 
darshan Delhi shows Kar Seva 
at the Golden Temple, a quick 
shot of men and women walk- 
ing by, baskets on their heads, 
a brief glimpse of a workman 
fitting a marble square into the 
mosaic of the Parikarma. 

Thursday August 9: Delhi 
Doordarshan states two thousand 
people did Kar Seva that day, 
that repairs of the main pillars 
and archways of the Akal Takht 
are well underway by masons 
from Rajasthan, Haryana and 
Punjab. Sò much for Door- 
darshan. 

The reality? On Tuesday August 
7, I spend two hours in the 
Golden Temple, from 10.15 a.m. 
to 12.15. p.m. The only evidence 
of Kar Seva is one solitary mason 
perched on the third floor of the 
Akal Takht, working at the 
normal Indian pace, on a small 
bit of brick wall. Not one person 
with a basket bheadload can be 
seen. The Akal Takht pillars and 
arches are a long way from 
restoration. 

A large mound of rubble, col- 
lected in recent demolition work 
stands in front of the building. 
Gaping windows, the empty 
frames of arches, great shell 
holes, the space where the grace- 
ful minaret once glittered under 
the sun, pointing to the heavens, 
jagged walls. 

Barbed wire marks off the 
Akal Takht, restricting entry to 
the ruins. A ‘“‘jattha’’ from Delhi 
— we had seen them. lined up in 
front of the Army security guards 
waiting to show their permits 
before entering Darbar Sahib — 
make their way over the rubble, 
just curious sightseers on a 
‘ouided tour’. They have no 
baskets on their heads. Later, 
we see them, still under escort, 
led in a crocodile behind the 
Akal Takht, also protected by 
barbed wire from the -permitless. 
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Without permits, even in the 
hours proclaimed to be open to 
the public, there is no entry to 


‘the shrine which Guru Har- 


govind deliberately left open on 
all four sides so all could enter 
freely. 

Doordarshan and other official 
media enjoy a virtual monopoly 
of reporting and information- 
making at Darbar Sahib. Ordi- 
nary journalists are normally 
persona non grata when it comes 
to official permits. Earlier this 
month a journalist from Delhi 
went from pillar to post seeking 
a permit, ultimately ending up 
at the “‘supreme’’ authority, 
Government-sponsored Nuihang, 
Baba Santa Singh. The Baba 
readily agreed that the journalist 
could join a Kar Seva truck. But 
ten minutes after going into 
Darbar Sahib, the journalist was 
“spotted? and had to leave. If 
Kar Seva is going on at sucha 
rapid pace, with such enthu- 
siasm as Doordarshan indicates, 
why is the press excluded? 

Yet, inexplicably, daily, our 
newspapers “report? on work 


being done by so many “‘volun- 


teers” — those collecting factual 
information have in their posses- 
sion cash receipts taken from 
some of these ‘volunteers’? — 
thus lending credibility to Gov- 
ernment propoganda. Anyone 
who has witnessed a real Kar 
Seva cannot forget the contagious 
enthusiasm, the joyous spirit and 
enormous energy which is pal- 
pable, the reverence, which make 
this a unique feature of Sikh 
tradition. Work goes on conti- 
nuously throughout the day with 
willing volunteers from every 
walk of life, of every age. The 
site is alive. 

A very different scene from 
Darbar Sahib to-day. For the 
Golden Temple seems to be 
comatose, as if under a strange 
spell. If Kar Seva was being 
carried on in the Sikh tradition, 


the greatest problem would be. 


to organise the hundreds of 
thousands who would pour in 
from all over the country, from 


„all over the world. Impatient 


for the privileged chance to 
participate. 
Baba Santa Singh, who, accord- 


ing to Doordarshan has become 


the most important voice in the. 


Sikh community, and has sud- 
denly gained respectablity in spite 
of an extremely dubious past and 
present, has visited the Golden 
Temple just three times accord- 
ing to reliable sources in the 
complex. (It is a sorry feature of 
our times that to name such a 
source is to make trouble for that 
person.) The first visit was to say 
Ardas before his Kar Seva began, 
and one of the, temple priests, 
Giani Puran Singh, tried to stop 
him. Allegedly, the Baba’s Nihang 


. bodyguards, armed with swords, 


attacked the Giani, wounding 
him, Three women devotees, who 
had managed to remain inside 
when the Darbar Sahib was 


' cleared of the public for the 


Ardas, came to the priest's 
rescue, and itis alleged that one 
was seriously injured. The Door- 
darshan team was shooting the ~ 
Ardas ceremony, but with the 
impenetrable veil of official sec- 
recy, what would to any normal 
media person have been the story 
of the day, remains a “rumour”. . 

‘The second time the Baba 
came he was under heavy Army 
protection. He was there to 
inaugurate his Kar Seva. 
third visit had taken place two 
days before mine, again under 
heavy military guard. Santa 
Singh lives in Gurudwara Burj 
Akali Phoola Singh, protected 
from his community by the 
Army. To visit him is a massive 
operation and the public road 
running in front of the Gurud- 
wara is closed off by Army 
jawans, who on no account will 
allow us even to drive past. 

The Army is not visible inside 
Darbar Sahib but pickets can be 
seen on nearby buildings and I 
was told that the Tosha Khanna 
and the Darshani -Deori still 
have security forces posted 
inside. Barbed wire stretched 
across the entry opposite the 
main Ghanta Ghar entrance 
prevents entry or exit, and just’ 
behind the wire, in the rubble 
filled building, paramilitary 
guards keep watch. The entry 


opposite the Akal Takht, where 


the, armoured vehicles broke 
through, is also barred off by 
barbed wire. 

The last time I had visited the 
Golden Temple was on that fate- 


(Contd. on page, 33} 
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Sikh Personal Law 
SATYAPAL DANG 
question is often asked: when Muslims have 


A their separate personal law, what is wrong if 
Akali leaders demand separate Sikh Law? The Akali 
leader Sant Harchand Singh Longowal recently said 
that either there should be common personal law 
for all Indians or Sikhs should have their own per- 
sonal law. These propositions from the viewpoint 
of formal logic appear to be unexceptionable. But 
they do not take into account the historical develop- 
ment and the actual reality. 

Personal law governs human relationships in such 
matters as marriage, inheritance of property, etc. 
Various religions at different stages of their develop- 
ment did lay down norms for such relationship, even 
though really and strictly speaking this does not fall 
within the scope of religion as such, 

When the Constitution of free India was being 
debated and framed, the question arose as to 
whether or not there should be common personal law 
for all Indians. The founding fathers of the Consti- 
tution were agreed that it would be desirable to 
have acommon Personal Law. At the same time 
they thought that the time was not ripe for that as 
yet. They therefore provided this in the Consti- 
tution as the goal to be achieved, as something 
towards which we must move forward. It was made 
as one of the Directive Principles of State Policy. 

The reasons because of which it was not found 
practicable to have common Personal Law for ajl 
Indians soon after India became free were and are 
quite obvious. Even though professing different 
religions, the Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains 
had and have many things common in their per- 
sonal laws. It was and is not so, as for as Muslims 
and Christians are concerned. Not only that. The 
level of consciousness of those professing Hindu, 
Sikh, Buddhist and Jain religions was- such that 
monogamy, for imstance, could be enforced in their 
cases by law. But this could not be done as yet in the 
case of Muslims many of whom would consider the 
Jaw of monogamy as an attack on their religion. 
Before monogamy can be enforced amongst Muslims 
by law, sufficiently strong public opinion amongst 
Muslims has to be created to demand and support 
such a law. 

Thus it came about that certain common Jaws 
were enacted for the Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and 
Jains while the Muslims were allowed to have sepa- 
rate personal law. The objective of going forward 


to having common personal law for all Indians ` 


remained. That is necessary not only from the view- 
point of national unity and integration but also 
from the viewpoint of right to equality of women. 
To have a separate Sikh personal law would be 
going away from this objective. That would be 
moving in the opposite direction. That would greatly 
strengthen those amongst Muslims who want sepa- 
rate Muslim Law for all times to come. Let it be 
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remembered that in the Constituent Assembly, one 
Muslim League Member wanted to put in a safe- 
guard in the Constitution for a separate Muslim 
Personal Law. He moved an amendment to that 
effect but the same was not accepted. When all pro- 
gressive women’s organisations are working fora 
common Personal Law for all Indians, to demand 
separate Sikh personal Jaw is clearly retrograde and 
contrary to the interests of Sikh women. 


COMMON Personal Laws governing the Hindus, 

Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains are called Hindu Laws 

e g. Hindu Marriage Act and Hindu Succession Act. 

This is taken advantage of by some to assert that 

this is a denial of separate and independent Sikh 

religious identity and hence Sikhs should have sepa- 
rate Sikh Personal Laws. 
It is totally wrong to say that these Common 

Laws deny the independent identity of Sikh religion. 

Clause 2 of the Hindu Marriage Act, for instance, 
reads as under: 
“This Act applies... 

(a) to any person who is a Hindu by religion in 
any of its forms or developments, including a 
Virashava, a Lingyat, or a follower of the 
Brahmo, Prarthana or Arya Samaj, 

(b) to any person who is a Buddhist, Jain or Sikh 
by religion, ...”’ 

Clearly Sikh religion is recognised as a separate 
and independent religion. 
Why is the Act then called “Hindu Marriage 

Act’? . 

This is explained by the following provision in 

the Act: “The expression ‘Hindu’ in any portion 

of this Act shall be construed as if it included a 

person who, though not a Hindu by religion, is, 

nevertheless, a person to whom this Act applies by 
virtue of the provisions contained in this section.” 
Obviously and clearly, this is a linguistic device 
for the sake of brevity. Itis more or Jess on the 
same footing as the device to use the word “‘he”’ to 
also include “‘she’’. 
There should have no objectionto the Hindu 

Marriage Act being called “Marriage Act 1955", 

The position with regard to the Hindu Succes- 
sion Act is exactly the same and there should be 
no objection to its name being changed in a like 
manner or some other device being used to avoid 
needlessly long and complicated sentences. 

The question, however, is as to whether this will 
satisfy the protagonists of separate Sikh Personal] 

Law. Obviously not. 


@ 
THEY will not be satisfied because they know that 
even as they are today, these laws clearly recognise 
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separate religious identity of Sikhs. They want a 
separate Sikh personal law for entirely different and 
retrograde reasons, 

It is wellknown that the dominant Akali leader- 
ship is against daughters of Sikh landowners having 
equal rights with sons to share the properties of 
their parents—especially land. They have been 
putting forward all types of arguments in support 
of this position of theirs. Some years ago when 
the Akalis ruled Punjab, they got the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha to adopt a recommendation to the 
Government of India and the Parliament to exclude 
Punjab from the purview of this Act. Of course, the 
recommendation was adopted by majority. And it 
was not accepted by the Centre. 

The same objective is now sought to be achieved 
by demanding and trying to have separate Sikh 
Personal Law. 

A section of Akali leadership is also opposed to 
the strict application of the wholesome principle of 
monogamy. They want that when a Sikh land- 
owner dies leaving behind a young widow, she 
should not remarry outside the family but should 
live with one of the brothers of her deceased hus- 
band even though this brother may already be hav- 
ing a living wife. This is considered necessary to 
ensure that property does not go out of the family. 
Women’s rights and sentiments must be subordi- 
nated to this need. 

Nor is this all. Some of the Akali leaders are 
against the very concept of “‘divorce’’. They believe 
that marriages are made in heaven and hence must 
be indissoluble under all circumstances. 

And all these reactionary objectives are sought to 
be achieved in the name of separate Sikh Personal 
Law. No wonder the demand has aroused consi- 
derable opposition from within the Sikh community 
including sections of Sikh women. 


THE real aims behind the demand for separate 
Sikh Personal Law cannot be justified even in the 
name of Sikh religion. They cannot be proclaimed 
clearly and openly. To get support for the demand 
wrong propositions are being put forward and facts 
are being distorted. 

Gurnam Singh Tir (Legal Advisor to Akali Dal) 
in an article in Patriot (March 14, 1984) writes: 
“The Anand Marriage Act validating the 
Anand marriage ceremony of the Sikhs, was en- 
acted in 1909, but the civil courts of India have de- 
clined to reconcile with the sanctity of “Anand 
Karaj’. No consideration could be attached to the 
Sikh way of life when they were reduced as 
’ ‘Findus’ in the eyes of law.” 

The fact is that nowhere Sikhs have been “‘re- 
duced” as ‘Hindus’ in the eyes of law. The Cons- 
titution as well as various Acts recognise Sikh reli- 
gion as a separate religion and guarantee the Sikhs 
the right to profess and practise the same including 
the right of “wearing and carrying of kirpans”’. 
(Article 25 of the Constitution) 

The bold assertion that the civil courts in India 

have “declined to reconcile with the sanctity of 
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“Anand Kar)? has been made without quoting a 
single judgement of any court in its support. 

The fact is that Clause 30 of the Hindu Marriage 
Act 1955 repealed as many as seven Acts concerning 
marriages. However, the Anand Marriage Act 
1909 was not repealed and it continues to be in the 
field. There can be no question of any civil courts 
not recognising Anand Karj marriage as valid 
marriage. Infact the Hindu Marriage Act once 
again makes it a valid marriage when it says: “A 
Hindu marriage may be solemnised in accordance 
with the customary rites and ceremonies of either 
party thereto.” 

In other words, Anand Karjis a valid marriage 
not only when both the parties to it are Sikhs but 
also when one of the two parties is a Sikh while the 
other is a Hindu or a Buddhist or a Jain. 

Under the Hindu Marriage Act, a marriage is not 
a valid one if either of the parties has a living 
spouse at the time of the marriage. 

This is not there in the Anand Marriage Act 1909. 
The Hindu Marriage Act provides that “‘save as 
otherwise expressly provided in this Act...any other 
law in force immediately before the commencement 
of this Act shall cease to have effectinso far as it 
is inconsistent with any of the provisions contained 
in this Act.” ' 

This means that an Anand Karj marriage where 
one of the parties has a living spouse at the time of 
the marriage is not a valid one. But tben even a 
Satpadi marriage between two Hindus would not be 
valid if one of the parties were having a living 
spouse at the time of the marriage. It is thus not 
a question of any one not recognising the sanctity of 
an Anand Karj. It is a question of enforcing mono- 
gamy for Hindus as well as for Sikhs. If Sikhs were 
to be taken out of the purview of the Hindu 
Marriage Act and were to be governed only by the 
Anand Marriage Act 1909 as it stands today, the 
Sikh males will be free to have more than one living 
wife. This is precisely what some protagonists of 
separate Sikh personal law stand for. Surely the 
enlightened Sikh community will not support such 
a retrograde position. 

Tir further writes in the same article: “The Sikhs 
have to make a declaration before the concerned 
Registrar of Marriages to obtain marriage certificate 
that they were Hindus and were married in terms 
of the Hindu marriage Act. Many people have 
lodged protests against this type of religious domi- 
nation in purely personal matters, but nobody has 
cared to respect- the Sikh sentiments”. 

The Anand Marriage Act 1909 contains no pro- 
vision for registration of marriages under that Act. 


At the relevant time, the concept of registering ` 


marriages hardly existed. 

The Hindu Marriage Act 1955 does provide for 
registration of marriages under it, though that is not 
at all compulsory. 

A careful reading of the relevant clause — which 
is Clause 8 of the Act — and the rules framed there- 
under including the prescribed form for applying 


for registration, leaves one wondering as to how - 


Tir made the astounding assertion that a Sikh has 
to declare himself to be Hindu if he is to register his 
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marriage and has to get certificate as a proof of the 
same. No such declaration is required to be 
made. 

Of course, the prescribed application’ form is 
headed: “Form of Application of registration under 
the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955”, 

Likewise certificate issued would have the words 
‘Hindu Marriage Act”. 

But as we have already seen, here the word Hindu 
includes Sikh, Buddbists and Jain just as in an 
English essay or treatize the word *tman’’ may be 
used to mean “woman” too. And one can have 
no objection to this being changed by calling the 
Hindu Marriage Actas only “Marriage Act 1955” 
and or by some such other device. 

More examples could be given to prove that 
socially reactionary objectives behind the demand 
for separate Sikh Personal Law are sought to be 
hidden by exploiting the fact of using the word 
“Hindu” for Hindus:as well as for Sikhs, Budhists 
and Jains even though all these religions are expli- 
citly and clearly recognised as separate religions. 


Interestingly, Dr. D.C. Saxenain an article in 
Patriot (March 5, 1984) points out that no umbrage 
has been taken (by the Akalis) to a similar provision 
in Section 3 of the Untouchability (offences) Act. 
This reads as under: 

“For the purposes of this section and Section 4, 
persons professing the Buddhist, Sikh or Jain religion 
or person professing the Hindu religion in any of 
its forms and developments, including Virash 
shaivas, Lingayats, Adivasis, followers of Brahmo, 
Prarthana, Arya Samaj and the Swaminarayan 
Samparodya shall be deemed to be Hindus”. 

If the Akalis do not see anything objectionable 
in it, similar provisions in the Hindu Marriage Act 
and the Hindu Succession Act can also remain. 
Even so, changes in these laws can be made to 
remove any genuine misundetstandings that may 
be there in some sections. At the same time the 
demand for a separate Sikh personal law and the 
attempt to deprive Sikh women even of some of 
their existing rights must be opposed strongly by all 
progressives. (] 


Minority Rights in Education: An Appraisa! 


N.S. KAPUR 


[2>“ is a very vast country, characterised by 
— immense diversity. A number of communities 
inhabiting it have their distinct cultural, religious, 
ethnic or other identities. There is always a fear that 
their distinct identity may be diluted. 

The problem, therefore, of safeguarding minority 
interests has more or less been a communal pro- 
blem as it emerged before Independence and subse- 
quently engulfed the entirecountry. To some, the 
problem was a British creation; to others, the rulers 
could not have ruled unless the ruled were willing to 
be divided. 

Yet, sufficient experience has been gained now in 
the actual operation of the right of the minorities 
to establish and administer their educational institu- 
tions to warrant a close second look at the problems 
that have been created thereby. Indeed the whole 
question deserves some reconsideration. There can 
be no doubt now that vexed problems have arisen, 
oddly in particular for members of the minority 
communities themselves who serve in these minority- 
run institutions. 

The Constitution of India guarantees under Arti- 
cle 30(1): “All minorities, whether based on religion 
or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice”. 
Thus Article 30(1) of the Constitution says: 

(i) The guarantee is for a religious or linguistic 
minority. 

(ii) The right is granted to the religious or lingu- 
istic minority to establish and administer educa- 
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tional institution of its choice: 

(iii) That such right is not subject to any restric- 
tion. 

There is no disagreement that the said guarantee 
is available to a religious or linguistic minority. The 
only question that deserves attention is as to what 
exactly did the framers of the Constitution mean 
when they had guaranteed to a religious and lingu- 
istic minority theright to establish and administer 
an institution of its choice. 

A reference to the speeches of Dr. B.R. Ambed- 
kar, Lahri and Begum A. Rasul and others in the 
Constituent Assembly would indicate that the 
said guarantee was intended to safeguard the reli- 
gion and the language of the minority community 
and therefore the right under Art. 30(1) was made 
available to the concerned minority community. It 
follows that in any State, any number of persons 
belonging to a religious or linguistic minority 
can open an educational institution entirely un- 
related to the preservation of its religion or language 
but otherwise established with the sole object of 
either making profits or provding efficiently run edu- 
cational institutions and claim their fundamental 
right and thereby demand exemption from the 
general law applicable to all other educational 
institutions. 

It seems what the framers of the Constitution had 
in mind was that (i) an educational institution 
could be set up by a linguistic or religious minority 
for the purpose of either teaching the tenets of its 
religion or giving education to the members of its 
community primarily in the language of the com- 
munity concerned. Therefore it is obvious, that if 
an educational institution bas no specific charac- 
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teristics of a minority institution by reason of its. 


objects curriculum, then it is merely an institution 
-as any other subject to the general laws made appli- 
cable to all other institutions. The expression 
“Educational Institutions of their choice” in Art. 
30 (i) therefore leads to the conclusion that the 
guarantee which is for the minorities is one between 
institutions of the type for purposes of general 
education for the benefit of all citizéns regardless of 
their religion or language; and a special institution 
established for the purpose of preserving either the 
religion or the language of the minority concerned. 


When the Constituent Assembly discussed this 
provision it was in the form of Article 23 of the 
Draft Constitution. What is now Article 30(1) and 
(2) was in the Draft Constitution Article 23(3) (a) 
and (b). The separation of this Article 23(3) (a) 
and (b) and grouping it into a separate Article was 
by an amendment moved by Pandit Thakurdas 
Bhargava. And for moving this amendment Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava has given no reason nor one is 
to be found in the speeches of any Other member. 
It seems safe to infer that this was done purely for 
the purpose of arrangement of the provisions and 
there was no intention to sever the connection 
between all the Articles which was evident in the 
Draft Constitution and also in the heading of the 
Article “Cultural and Educational Rights”. 


Obviously therefore, the right guaranteed under 
Art. 30(1) to the religious and linguistic minority is 
for the purpose of enabling religious or linguistic 
minority to establish educational institutions so as 
to safeguard either their religion or language. The 
educational institutions thus established for this pur- 
pose cannot be subjected to regulations which would 
have the effect of either abridging or taking away 
the right conferred by this article. Hence once it is 
clear that the provisions of a particular law do not 
abridge or take away the rights, then they are valid 
because there is by these provisions no violation of 
the rights guaranteed by Article 30(1) of the Consti- 
tution. Once it is understood that the right confer- 
red by this Article is in relation to minority institu- 
‘tions established with the sole object and for the 
purpose of conserving the religion or language of 
the minority community, then it is easy to under- 
stand as to why the framers of the Constitution 
have been most anxious to leave this right absolu- 
tely unfettered, because to allow any restrictions on 
such rights even under the guise of regulations 
would be to strike at the very root of the [ndian 
tradition which has recognised the need for the 
scruplous recognition of the rights of religious and 
linguistic minorities to preserve their culture and 
their language in an atmosphere of tolerance and 
understanding. 

The basic character of the right under Article 30 
(1) is ackowledged by emphasising the fact that the 
rights guaranteed to minorities, religious or linguis- 
tic, are for the purposes of conserving either the 
“religion or language”. Thus, where this specific 
characteristic is absent in an institution that 
institution will not qualify, for the gurantee 
under Article 30 (1) of the Constitution. There- 
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fore, if the Delhi Sikh Gurdwara Prabardhak 
Committee establishes a general education institu- 
tion for the purpose and with the object of impart- 
ing education to the students in the Union Territory 
of Delhi and not with the specific and clear purpose 
of propagating Sikhism through the establishment 
of such educational institutions, then the guarantee 
under Article 30 (1) is not available to the said 
institutions. The Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Society which was set up for the 
purpose of running such educational institutions 
may by examined in this connection. 


THEREFORE, the following changes in Article 30 
(I) of the Constitution may be considered so that it 
is made more specific and clear. 


Art. 30(i)—That the minority, religious or linguis- 
tic has the right to establish and maintain an educa- 
tional institution. 


Explanation: That a minority’s right is confined 
only to religious or its linguistic affairs within 
the institution established and maintained under 
the provision of this Article. 


Art. 30(a)—That service conditions of teachers 
teaching in an educational dfstitution established 
and maintained under Art. 30 (i) shall be on par 
with the teachers working in educational institutions 
exempted from the purview of this Article. 


Keeping in view the constitutional provisions and 
the judgements of the High Courts and the Supreme 
Court, it may be proposed that minority-run edu- 
cational institutions whose governing bodies are 
guilty of mismanagement should be controlled by a 
Board to be constituted by the University compris- 
ing only members of that minority community 
possessing sound academic qualifications. The term 
of the Board can be specified. 


Interestingly in 1971-72, the Union Government 
had constituted a Gurdwara Board comprising 
entirely of the Sikh community which took control 
of the Gurdwaras in Delhi till the enactment of the 
Delhi Sikh Gurdwara Act. The Gurdwaras in Delhi 
had then become a hotbed of politics and fac- 
tionalism, leading to violent clashes, in and outside 
the Delhi Gurdwaras between two opposing Akali 
groups. Surprisingly no such provision exists in the 
Constitution for a take-over of mismanaged minor- 
rity educational institutions, although every such 
institution houses a church, a mandir, a mosque or 
a gurdwara within the premises of their respective 
campuses. . 


The minority-run educational institutions must. 
prove themselves worthy of this right or otherwise 
they should suffer some restrictions. In fact this is 
one of the blunders committed by the founding 
fathers of the Constitution to have made Art 30 
absolute, unfettered and unrestricted whereas every- 
other Fundamental! Right is hedged around with one 
or more restrictions. The result is that when such 
educational institutions become rotten political 

(Contd. on page 26) 
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In Defence of UNESCO 


On August 13, 1984, a seminar on “Threats to UNESCO” was organised by the Working Group 
of NAMEDIA and the Indian Institute of Mass Communication at the India International Ceutre, 


New Delhi. 


The participants included representatives fom different disciplines connected with 
UNESCO. It unanimously adopted a Statement. 





; STATEMENT 


HIS seminar on “Threats of UNESCO”, orga- 

nised by NAMEDIA Working Group and the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication in New 
Delhi on August 13, 1984, places on record its 
suppert for the ideals and principles as well as the 
programmes of UNESCO. Despite severa] cons- 
traints and difficulties that beset it, UNESCO has 
to its credit an impressive record of achievements in 
the fields of education, science, technology, culture 
and communication. In tbe post-war period, when 
hundreds of millions of people have advanced from 
a state of colonial bondage to independence, 
UNESCO has made significant contributions to- 
wards human progress and well-being, material and 
moral, The projects undertaken by it have not only 
benefited the countries concerned but have also 
promoted better understanding among nations and 
helped spread popular awareness of the supreme 
‘need for ‘upholding peace at a time when human- 
kind faces the risk of a nuclear holocaust. 


As an international organisation, representing 
161 sovereign member states, UNESCO has provid- 
ed an important forum for discussions on issues of 
vital concern to the whole world and has operated 
on the basis of consensus. In an organisation as 
extensive in its composition as UNESCO — which 


* has more members than any other UN -specialised 


agency — it is only natural that at times divergent 
and conflicting viewpoints should find expression in 
its deliberations. But more significant than the 
prevalence of diversity of opinion is the continuing 
search for and the emergence of consensus on all 
issues, This approach reflects at once UNESCO’s 
universal character and the obligations which its 
universality places on the member-states. The evolu- 


tion of a consensus on a New World Information 


and Communication Order after a prolonged debate 
within UNESCO illustrates. the effectiveness of this 


approach. 
It is, therefore, a matter of the deepest concern 


‘and regret that having been a party to the consensus 


on the need for a “‘freer and better balanced flow 
of information” and other pertinent issues, the US 
Administration has served notice of its decision to 
withdraw from UNESCO. This move is based on 
the false assumption that a world body such as 
UNESCO can and needs to be regimented to reflect 
and serve a particular ideological viewpoint. This 
decision could adversely affect UNESCO’s universal 
character and its effectiveness in promoting inter- 
national understanding. 


This Seminar, therefore, ‘ealls upon peoples and 
governments all over the world to exert their 
influence in defence of the universal] character of 
UNESCO so that it can continue to function effec- 
tively and make its highly significant contribution 
to international understanding and peace. 

This Seminar places on record its deep apprecia- 
tion of the efforts made by the Director-General of 
UNESCO to implement the decisions of the General 
Conference .and effect improvements in the working 
of the organisation in cooperation of the Executive 
ae the National Commissions and Member- 

ates, 


' This Seminar recommends that further avenues 
should be explored to bring about greater coopera- 
tion between the media of the non-aligned countries 
in order to achieve greater and more balanced flow 


` of information and knowledge about their respective 


countries, [] 


Keynote Address 


T.N. Kaul 
Member, UNESCO Executive Board ` 


WE are meeting today at a crucial juncture in 

human history. The world appears to be 
steadily moving towards a global conflagration. The 
prevailing atmosphere is one of confrontation, not 
conciliation, Are we midway towards the 
Orwellian forecast? Is there time still left to save 
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the. world from a catastrophe or are we inexorably 
moving towards disaster? Such are the questions 
that are agitating humankind today. 

_ In such an atmosphere, the world media and 
international organisations like-UNESCO have a 
crucial role to play in saving humanity from a holo- 
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caust. Never before has there been sucha greater 
need for the voices of reason and restraint to make 
themselves heard. We are all familiar with the 
history of yester-years when a handful of powers 
and interests dominated the world controlled inter- 
national organisations. Indeed, they seemed to 
control human destiny itself. But times have 
changed, and are changing fast. After the process 
of decolonisation set in’, the newly liberated coun- 
tries are coming into their own and are seeking a 
place under the sun. There is a growing awareness 
among the developing countries to safeguard their 
national interests, independence, integrity and 
identity, and their indigenous cultures. They are 
aspiring to secure a fair, just and equitable deal for 
themselves in the global system and improve the 
quality and standard of life of their people. They 
„want to be participants in the great adventure of 
building their own nations as well as a cooperative 
world structure on the basis of mutual respect and 
mutual benefit. an 

The demand fora New International Economic 
Order and a New International Information and 
Communication Order are rooted in the aspirations 
of the developing countries to secure a meaningful 
role for themselves in global affairs. -They have 
long been victims of an order where a single country 
or group of countries dominated world affairs. 
They feel they have as much right as any other 
country to reap the fruits of human and natural 
resources and endeavours. They are prepared to 
‘work hard as any one else but not merely as carriers 
of water and heavers of wood. 

However, these natural aspirations.appear to have 
disturbed some of the great powers and their allies 
who find themselves in a minority in most of the 
international fora. UNESCO is such a body where 
the developing countries happen to be in a majo- 
rity, representing as they do three-quarters of the 
global population. And it is this inter-governmental 
organisation with 161. members that has been 
chosen for mounting a concerted attack which 
questions its very basis for existence, its ideals and 
objectives and its programmes and even to consti- 
tution. The United States has already served notice 
of its intention to withdraw from the UNESCO at 
the end of this year. Some of its allies have also 
joined in the campaign against UNESCO on the 
plea that their public opinion is against the so-called 
politicisation of international affairs. The media 
in these countries have also joined in the campaign 


and are fanning it by misrepresentation, distortion. 


and even falsification. They are charging the 
world organisation with attempts to curb the free- 
dom of the individual: and the -press. and with 
attempts to block the free flow of information 
through the proposed New International Informa- 
tion and Communication Order. This, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that at no time has UNESCO passed any 
resolution or initiated any move to curb freedom 
of the press or restrict a free and balanced flow of 
information. 

Various other extraneous allegations have also 
been hurled at UNESCO in regard to its policies, 
programmes and budget; it is being charged with 
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departing from its avowed principles; it is being 
accused of concerning itself with matters which do 
not fall within its purview; and there have been 
allegations also about its alleged mismanagement. 
All in all, it is being made to appear as if UNESCO 
is calculatedly ranging, itself against a section of 
its membership by adopting partisan postures . 
favouring only by the developing world. k 
It is in this context that seminars like the one 
we are attending today assume great relevance and 
importance, because the time has come for the 
world to know where truth lies and whether there 
is any basis at all for the grounds which the United 
States bas cited for its decision to withdraw from 
the organisation, in founding which it played an 
equal role along with other countries of the world. 
What, ladies and gentlemen, is the truth? Is the 
attack against UNESCO deliberate or only acci- 
dental? It is the precursor to similar attacks on 
other UN agencies and ultimately against the 
United Nations itself? Is the whole UN system 


~ under a grave threat? These disturbing questions 


need to be faced and answered, and it is here that 
the facts must speak for themselves. 

The campaign by the Western media -against 
UNESCO was intensified after the presentation of 
theMc Bride Commission Report. The Western 
attack followed the failure of the United States and 
some of its allies to muster even half a“dozen votes 
against the mid-term plan and the biannual budget 
for 1984-85 which was approved by the 161 — 
member body at the Extraordinary General Con- 
ference held in Paris in December 1982, with only 
one vote against by US, and six abstentions by 
some of its allies. The Scandinavian countries as 
well as Greece, Spain and France voted along with 
the developing countries in favour of the Budget. 
Since then a deliberate move has been seen to 
discredit UNESCO in the Western media and in 
the eyes of the world through a well-orchestrated 
campaign in different: languages and words. The 
charge is that the budget was needlessly inflated; 
the truth is that the budget was reduced by 13 per 
cent. It was 430 million dollars for 1982-83 and 
the General Conference approved a budget of 374 
‘ million dollars for 1984-85. . This at a time when 
budgets of other agencies ofthe UN system have 
registered an increase; ILO up four per cent, WHO 
up twelve per cent, and FAO up fifteen per cent. 

One can understand the chagrin of some countries 
at their inability to commandeer mechanical majo- 
rity votes in the UNESCO as they used to do in the 
fifties and sixties. This chagrin obviously stems 
from the fact that even though they are the biggest 
financial contributors to UNESCO’s budget, they 
are no more in the position of dictating terms to 
the entire organisation. As against this, we must 
remember that no great power has the right of veto 
in UNESCO, unlike in the UN Security Council. 
UNESCO recognises the principle of universality as 
well as the equality of sovereign member-States so 
far as voting rights go. And all decisions of 
UNESCO,, including the adoption of the New 
International Information and Communication - 
Order, have been taken by consensus, to which the 


United States has been 4 party. This should be 
correctly interpreted as reflecting the increasing 
democratisation of international relations.’ 

Unfortunately, however, some powers are trying 
to reverse this process. Of course, it affects their 
domination of the organisation. But is domination 
more relevant or equality? The overwhelming majo- 
rity of member states find the attempt at reversal of 
the democratisation process unacceptable, they view 
it as an assault to their self-respect. True, the 
United States contributes a quarter of UNESCO 
budget. But to argue that this should confer on it 
the right to dominate the world body is to stretch 
the argument beyond credulity. The very ideals 
and objectives of UNESCO will suffer violence if 
one country or a group of countries were allowed 
to dictate its:terms to the majority. UNESCO was 
primarily founded to develop intellectual coopera- 
tion among nations. The fact that the organisation 
has the largest number of member states relative to 
all other UN agencies demonstrates the commitment 
of nations to the ideal of promoting intellectual 
cooperation. The logicof the US stand can only 
lead to the conclusion that the richer the nation, the 
bigger its voice. But this very concept is repugnant 
‘to the basis on which UNESCO was born. 

Let us come to the charge of UNESCO being 
“foverpoliticised’’, Coupled to this charge is a variety 
of allegations. It is said that UNESCO wastes its 
energies and resources on controversial issues, that 
it interests itself in such issues as national libera- 
tion movements, the threats to indigenous cultures 
through racialism and neo-colonialism: that it sup- 
ports and promotes the campaign for peace and 
disarmament. If these are evidence of over-politi- 
cisation, then my only answer to it is that in that 
event life itself is overpoliticised. These are burning 
problems of the world today which affect all 
spheres, science and technology, education and 
culture, and the very quality of life. Who lives if a 
heavily armed world is consumed by nuclear cata- 
strophe? Is it “political” to cali for world peace, 
for disarmament, for contributing to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and culture? 
Let us remember the preamble of UNESCO Consti- 
tution, “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.” 

UNESCO is not concerned with the mere techni- 
cal details of these problems but with their broader 
aspects and their impact on the life and thought of 
individuals as well as societies. The present un- 
balanced, unfair, unjust and unequal state of affairs 
in all walks of life cannot and must not be allowed 
to continue. As long as UNESCO exists —.and it 
is upto the enlightened sections of humanity to 
ensure its existence individuals and sovereign’ state 
must raise their voice against muzzling the right of 
UNESCO to discuss world affairs as they affect the 
lives of human being. No organisation in the world 
can escape being political in the context of the 
world situation today. However, UNESCO is 
political only in the sense that the political situa- 
tion of the world inevitably gets refiected within it. 
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The two world wars; the emergence of Fascism ete 
arose from the shortcoming in international coope- 
ration in the realm of ideas. And it is with ideas 
that the UNESCO is primarily concerned with. 

This seminar has been organised by two bodies 
which are mainly connected with the media. It will 
be interesting therefore to examine the validity of 
the charge that UNESCO advocates curbs on free 
dom of the press, censorship, licensing of journalists 
and codes of conduct for the press. Nothing is 
farther from truth. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out that not one of the resolutions, not one of the 
statements made by the Director General advocates 
licensing or codes of conduct for journalists, let 
alone censorship. Even the United States, which is 
trying to whip upa revolt against UNESCO, has 
acknowledged in the recent past that the organisa- 
tion- has not implemented policies or procedures 
of an anti-Free Press Nature. 


However, what UNESCO does want is that the 
developing countries should have the means and 
facilities to bring about a really free and balanced 
flow of information, and not a one-way flood of 
information and news from half a dozen world 
news agencies which control 80 per cent of the flow 
and news dissemination. The developing world is 
almost entirely dependent on the West, and tragi- 
cally, the West does not understand the aspirations 





Message 
from 
Prime Minister of India 


ONFRONTATION between military blocs or 
groups spells danger to us all. At present 
levels of military technology, confrontation | 
threatens disaster for civilisation. Humankind | 
can survive only through harmony. | 
The United Nations and other international | 
agencies were established to promote under- | 
standing and cooperation among peoples. | 
Those who hold military and economic power, 
and their concomitant, dominance over the | 
engines of communication try to bend world 
organisations and agencies to their own pur- | 
poses. The Non-Aligned Movement and India | 
believe in strengthening international organis- | 
ations so that they are truly representative of 
all nations and serve the larger good of the | 
hurhan race. 3 
UNESCO has always tried for cooperation | 
and its function is to foster the arts of co- | 
existing and evolving together. Yet it is under | 
pressure. A 
My good wishes to the Seminar which | 
Namedia and the Indian Institute of Mass | 
Communication is organising in New Delhi to | 
give support to UNESCO in fulfilling its | 


objectives. 
Indira Gandhi 
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and needs of the Third World. What we are wit- 
nessing today is the replacement of territorial and 
geographical colonialism by communication, 
information and technological imperialism. Is- it 
fair that the African countries should be deprived 
On the opportunity of direct and open communica- 
tion among themselves rather than route it through 
the former colonial masters? Is it fair, for instance, 
that India, with its skills and infrastructure should 
be placed in the position of a beggar for a slot in 
communication satellites? How can anybody argue 
today, when the world is about to enter the 2\Ist 
century, that certain agencies must enjoy the mono- 
poly in communication and information? It would 
. be in the interest of the developed world itself to 
end such a state of affairs. If UNESCO is helping 
7 the process, must we quarrel with it or encourage 
itl: 

The question of mismanagement has also been 
raised suddenly. Hitherto, none of the monitoring 
bodies which scrutinise this aspect of UNESCO’s 
fiinctioning have raised this matter. If it has raised 
now, to coincide with the antic UNESCO campaign, 
it is only to discredit the organisation. However, it 
is an earnest of the good faith of those who manage 
it- that the Director „General has extended full 
cooperation on the part of the Secretariat in a 
review of UNESCO operations in accordance with 
the rules and practicises of the UN system. 

To threaten to withdraw from UNESCO ata time 
when. programmes have benefited vast sections of 
humanity is a reflection of sheer cussedness. Certain 
countries have demanded reforms. Certainly, these 
reforms can be discussed within the organisation 
itself, but they, cannot be brought about through 
threats of withdrawal and undue pressurisation. 
Pressurisation and intimidation cannot lead to the 
fulfilment of UNESCO ideal of promoting intel- 
lectual cooperation. Some countries have advanced 
the argument that they have not been able to satisfy 
‘ their people that the UNESCO is doing a wortb- 
while job. Whose fault is it if these member states 
themselves do not educate and inform their own 


citizens? It is ultimately the duty of every member 
state to counter the campaign of misinformation 
projected by either their own media or the Western 
media. This charge is at best irrelevant and at worst 
malacious. R 
_ Having said these many things in defence of the 
UNESCO, I would be failing in my duty if I do not 
point out that it is also necessary for UNESCO 
itself to launch an information campaign to counter 
the campaign of the Western media against it. It 
cannot rely on the so-called free press of the coun- 
tries ranged against it. It must organise its own 
campaign, by spending larger funds and employing 
roore professionals in its Public Information Offices. 
The campaign must be aimed at the common people 
all over the world. There is need for more docu- 
mentaries to disseminate facts about UNESCO. The 
notion that UNESCO has outlived its utility must 
be destroyed, and-seminars like yours must come 
forth with concrete suggestions to help this process. 

I, therefore, welcome the objectives of this 
seminar, and I wish to assure you that efforts like 
yours will receive support both within and outside 
UNESCO. If I may be permitted to strike a per- 
sonal note, let me say that as long as I have the 
honour to represent India on the UNESCO Execu- 
tive Board, I shall do everything possible, to help 
and encourage you, and bring your efforts to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Board and outside . 
it. 

Ours is a common struggle. When the entire 
humankind’s survival is under threat, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be obsessed with petty questions 
of supremecy and domination of a single country or 
a group of countries over the bulk of humanity. 
We must rise above them and continue to plead for 
the restructuring of the global economic and in- 
formation orders on the basis of equality and fair- 
ness. From this seminar too, such a plea should go 
forth. 

I wish your deliberations every success and look 
forward to their outcome with great interest. Thank 
you. [J 


. Address 
by 


H.K.L. Bhagat 


Minister of State for Information & Broadcasting 


I am thankful to the organisers of the Seminar, the 
NAMEDIA and the Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication for inviting me to associate myself 
with this seminar. The Seminar is‘ discussing a 


subject of vital concern to the entire world com- . 


munity. It is difficult to say to what extent the 
threats to UNESCO are real, but we have a situ- 
ation wherein the world organisation’s programmes 
and performance are being questioned by a few in- 
fluential member-states. I need hardly say to this 
gathering of distinguished men and women that we, 
in India, are keenly interested in strengthening 
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UNESCO and its programmes. With international 
conflicts and tensions mounting, we believe that 
there is need to reaffirm faith in the objectives of 
UNESCO and to extend support to it. 

As you know, the preamble to UNESCO’s consti- ` 
tution says “‘since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it isin the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed’. The primary objective of 
UNESCO therefore, is the removal of mistrust and 
misunderstanding. This is sought to be achieved 
through a spread of education, science, culture and 
communication. In all these areas UNESCO has 


embarked upon extensive programmes. We believe 
that this world organisation has before it a challeng- 
ing task and that, by and large, it has faced up to 
this challenge with notable success. Its efforts to 
bring about a better understanding among nations 
and peoples through its activities in all these spheres 
have, on the whole, been commendable. They need 


~ to expand further. 


- General Conference. 
- Temporary Committee which has so far held three 
It will be submitting its report to the> 


It is in this context that we have to view 
the fact that one of the founder members of 
UNESCO has given notice of withdrawal from 
the organisation. A few other countries have 
raised doubts about UNESCO’s activities. They have 
asked for reforms and changes in the working 
of UNESCO. The situation was discussed at 
the meeting of the Executive Board of UNESCO 
a few months ago. It was decided at that meet- 
ing to establish a Temporary Committee to 
look into the programming and objectives of 
UNESCO; its personnel, policies and its manage- 
ment methods with a view to ensuring effective and 
efficacious use of UNESCOQ’s financial and human 
Tesources to achieve objectives laid down by the 
India is a Member of the 


Sessions. 
Executive Board in mid-September. 

These may be considered as hopeful developments, 
which can pave the way for improvements in the 
interests of all. The Executive Board, therefore, 
adopted another resolution expressing the hope that 
in view of the establishment of the Temporary 
Committee, the Government of United States which 
has served the notice- for withdrawal from 
UNESCO, would.reconsider their stand and fully 
cooperate with UNESCO in implementing its pro- 
grammes. Jt is a matter of regret that USA and a 
few other Western delegations did not associate 
themselves with this resolution. Any moves which 
would ensure the continuity of the organisation and 
facilitating more effective spread of its objectives 
need to be welcomed. :; 

I may recall for the benefit of the participants to 
the seminar that the conference of Information 
Ministers of Nonaligned Countries in Jakarta, 
early this year, had expressed its solidarity with 
UNESCO and rejected firmly threats and pressures 
directed against the organisation. The Nonaligned 
Ministers also affirmed that there was need to up- 
hold the universal character of the organisation. 


-a The conference extended support to and confidence 


in UNESCO’s Director-General under whose direc- 
tion action programmes have been, drawn in full 
.compliance with the directives given by the organis- 
ation’s member-States, l 

We are committed to the stand taken by the Non- 
aligned Information Ministers. “In other words, we 
feel that a review of UNESCO’s performance, as 
accepted by its Executive Board, will be a useful 
exercise. Every organisation must 
review its own work. The laudable objectives of 
the UNESCO can, however, be promoted only in 
an atmosphere of cooperation and. not contention. 
We, therefore, hope the US will reconsider its notice 


of withdrawal and that no other country will 
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periodically . 


follow suit. | 

I am sure this national Seminar will focus on 
UNESCO’s programme as a whole and, in parti- 
cular, on the work undertaken in the field of 
information and communication. Unfortunately, 
UNESCO’s support to the New World Information 
and Communication Order has become controversial 
because of the attitude of some developed countries. 
This need not have been so. We are all aware of 
the imbalance in the information flow between a 
few developed countries and the rest of the world. 
We also know how important a balanced informa- 
tion flow is both for national development and for 
promoting international understanding. Information 
flow cannot be allowed to be controlled by a few 
world agencies. The entire developing world has a 
stake in the success of the programme launched by 
International Programme of Development of Com- 
munication (IPDC). It needs to be emphasised that 
the concept of the New Information Order and the 
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Message 
from 
Director-General of UNESCO 


M? congratulations go out to NAMEDIA 

for the seminar it is organising on 
UNESCO in the world today. This seminar 
can most certainly provide an opportunity for 
reflection in depth on the principles underlying 
the creation of UNESCO, the purposes assign- 
ed to it, and its activities and achievements 
over the last four decades. 

Reflection of this kind, in the International 
context that is yours, can do much to bring 
out clearly, in the present situation, the true 
role of UNESCO, which is to contribute to 
peace and prosperity in the world “founded 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind” and, with this in view, “to develop 
and increase the means of communication 
between peoples and to employ these means 
for the purposes of mutual understanding and 
atruer and more perfect knowledge of each 
other’s lives”. 

UNESCO’s action in each of its spheres of 
competence is directed toward achieving the 
objectives so defined. And your Seminar can 
enable journalists from the nonaligned coun- 
tries to give further thought, in the first place, 
to the part played by the organisation in help- 
ing to bring about a world of greater freedom, 
justice and solidarity; and secondly to the 
ways and means by which it can respond, with 
increasing efficiency, to the expectations placed 
on it by the international community as a 
whole. 

I send your Seminar all good wishes for the 
success of its discussions and the broadest 
impact throughout the world. 

Amadou-Mahtar M’ Bow 
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p! Se ; 1 ' , 
programme of IPDC were developed on the basis of 
a consensus in which all countries including those 
which are now questioning their validity effectively 
participated. They cannot now object to their 
implementation and accuse UNESCO of attempts to 
limit the freedom of the media. This accusation is 
both incorrect and unjustified. The New Informa- 
tion Order has been debated not only in UNESCO 
Conference but also in various national and world 
forums. No one has been able to refer to any pro- 
vision in the Resolution or. programmes which are 
intended to deny media freedom or can even remo- 
tely lead to such denial. 


Ca 


/ 


We, inthis country, fully subscribe to freedom of 
expression and of the media. However, we have 
often suffered at the hands of powerful world media 
lobbies which have their vested interests and their 
own way of looking at the world. We are against 
such monopolies of the powerful world media.. We 
share this perception with other developing countries.’ 

Thus, in expressing our solidarity with UNESCO - 
and support to the New Information Order we also 
Serve a national interest. A national seminar is 
therefore timely and to be welcomed. I hope its 
deliberations and recommendations will have wide 
circulation and national support. C] 


Statement 


by 


. Dileep Padgaonkar : 
Director, UNESCO Office of Public Information 


Or behalf of UNESCO and its Director-General, I: 


would like, first of all, to extend my warm 
thanks to NAMEDIA and the Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication for organising this seminar. 
UNESCO has established a close, working relation- 
ship with both these bodies and we are naturally 
pleased that they have jointly taken the initiative to 
bring together so many eminent individuals to 
consider the present situation in our organisation. I 
need hardly add that I am delighted to find myself 
among a large number of familiar and friendly 
faces. , 

Almost eight months have passed since the US 
Secretary of State notified UNESCO’S Director- 
General of the United States’ decision to withdraw 
from the Organisation at the end of 1984. During 
this period several developments, related directly 
or indirectly to this decision, have taken place 
within and around UNESCO. I think it would be 
useful to brief the Seminar about these develop- 
ments. 

Perhaps I should begin by placing the US move 
in the historical context of America’s participation 
in UNESCO. The US was a founder member of the 
Organisation. It was an American, the poet and 
statesman, Archibald Macleish, who was responsible 
for contributing the most frequently quoted sentence 
in the preambular part of UNESCO’S Constitution: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, itis in the 
minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed.” Indeed, Americans played a key role 
in the drafting of the Constitution as a whole. 
Later they took an active part in the management of 
UNESCO and in the implementation of UNESCO'S 
programmes. For thirty out of thirty-eight years of 
UNESCO’S existence, an American citizen has held 
at least one of the three top-ranking posts of Direc- 
tor General, Deputy Director-General or Assistant 
Director-General. Even today Americans hold more 
professional posts in UNESCO than citizens of any 
other Member State. Moreover, thousands of 
Americans have participated in Unesco activities as 
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experts, consultants, members of ad hoc groups or 


as contributors to UNESCO publications. 


To be sure, US-UNESCO relations have known 
their ups and downs. The first crisis came in the 
early fifties, ironically at a time when some member 
states were accusing UNESCO of “turning itself into 
an obedient instrument of the cold war launched by 
American imperialism...” In 1951 a group of citi- 
zens in California and the American Flag Com-- 
mittee of Philadelphia waged an organised campaign 
against UNESCO accusing it of being marxist and 
atheistic and of teaching world govérnment. A 
series of investigations carried out by the Adminis- 
tration, the Congress and non-governmental orga- 
nisations exonerated UNESCO, but it took nearly 
two years for the storm to subside. 

In the mid-seventies the US Congress decided to 
withhold funds to UNESCO because the organis- 
ation’s highest decision-making body, the General . 
Conference, had refused to admit Israel into the 
regional European Group and because it had 


_adopted a resolution condemning Israel for its arch- 


aeological excavations in Jerusalem which allegedly 
endangered Islamic monuments. The funding was 
fully restored, together with interest, in 1978. 

From 1976 onwards the debates related to a new 
world information and communication order were 
an occasion of severe media attacks on UNESCO. 
All the same the US Administration joisied in the 
consensus on the three most significant resolutions 
relevant to this issue, viz. the mass media declara- 
tion of 1978; the resolution pertaining to the. 
McBride report in 1980; and the one concerning the 
international programme for the Development of 
Communications adopted that same year. Indeed 
there is not a single resolution, decision or action 
of UNESCO’S in the information and communic- 
ation areas which has not been endorsed by all -of 
UUNESCO’S 161 member states, including the US. 

The current phase of US-UNESCO relations is 
critically different from the earlier ones inasmuch as 
the inifiative to withdraw from UNESCO has come 


from the executive branch of the US Government. 


However, the timing of the decision, as well as the 
reasons advanced for the decision have raised a 
number of qustions. 


It will be recalled that in the fall of 1982 the US 
‘joined in the consensus to unanimously adopt the 
Second Medium Term Plan of UNESCO for 1984- 
1989. It was a part to a similar consensus that mark- 
ed the adoption of the 1984-1985 programme and 
budget at the 22nd General Conference held in the 
fall of 1983. True, the US cast the only negative vote 
against the proposed budgetary ceiling. But in the 
explanation of the vote, the head of the US delega- 
tion took pains to point out that the vote was in no 
way designed to undermine the effectiveness of the 
Organisation. 

Earlier in the year, a report of the US State 
Department submitted to the Congress stated: “US 
interest are generally well served by UNESCO pro- 
grammes which are, for the most part, non-political 
and which can most effectively be pursued through 
international cooperation.” 

And, to conclude this chronology, the US National 
Commission for UNESCO, at its annual meeting 
held on December 16, 1983, approved a resolution 
strongly opposing withdrawaLby a vote of 41 to 8. 

If, in the light of all this, the US decision 
announced less than a fortnight later appeared to 
be puzzling, the reasons advanced to justify the 
decision are no less so in the eyes of more and more 
Americans themselves. In this connection, I can do 
no more than provide a summary of a document 
released simultaneously in New York and Washing- 
` ton last weak. Prepared by three Vice-Chairpersons 
of the US National Commission for UNESCO — 
Nancy Risser, Leonard Sussman and David Wiley — 
the document provides a comprehensive and dis- 
passionate analysis ofthe issued raised by the US 
withdrawal. 


It recalls that the US National Commission 
opposes US withdrawal but wants to institute 
improvements in the Organisation. It reiterates that 
no public indication of the serious possibility of 
withdrawal from UNESCO was given by the Admin- 
istration prior to its announcement in December 
1983. The document points out that 83 US embassies 
and consulates around the world and 13 federal 
agencies responding to the Administration’s review 
of policy regarding UNESCO did not recommend 
withdrawal. (Incidentally the summary of the review 
released. by the State Department on February 27, 
1984 does not include any specific references to these 
responses.) 

After stating that US evaluations of the 22nd 
session of the General Conference were regarded as 
being generally positive from the US point of view 
the document examines at some length the various 
charges levelled at the organisation by the Adminis- 
tration. It says that UNESCO has been no more 
.politicised than other international organisations. 
Little of the substantive educational, scientific and 
cultural programme is politicised. Only approxi- 
mately one per cent of the annual budget is spent 
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on programmes which the State Department believes 
are “highly politicised’, namely disarmament 


studies, the rights of peoples and refugee education. 


Disarmament studies, the document says, consti- 
tute a small portion of UNESCO’S programmes. 
More active participation, not less, would ensure 
that such studies reflect Western views. 

The “right s of peoples”, the document says, is 
still evolving as a concept and need not necessarily 
diminish human rights. After pointing out that 
UNESCO itself does not advocate a “‘statist’ ap- 
proach to issues or provide support for terrorism, 
the document states categorically that UNESCO has 
taken no actions to end freedom of the press. Nor 
has it taken actions against US corporations. 

Other points made in the document include the 
following: 

*UNESCO’S budget, described by the Adminis- 
tration as growing by “profligate leaps”, has gene- 
rally not deviated from increases of other UN 


. agencies. and is reported to be smaller than those of 


the ILO, FAO and WHO. 

*The proportion of staff in Paris headquarters 
reflects the types of tasks performed by the organi- 
sation. 

*The proportion of the UNESCO budget allocated 
to administration is not inordinately high. In this 


. connection, the document quotes from a 1979 study 


conducted by the US General Accounting Office. It 
“regarded UNESCO’S management procedures to be 
unique and forward-looking compared to other UN 
agencies examined ... we believe they are concep- 
tually sound and permit progress towards improved 
disclosure of programme aims and their financial 
implications for member governments.” 

This document released last week is bound to 
contribute to.an informed debate about the US 
deciston and indeed about moves made by the UK, 
the Netherlands and some other Member States 
calling for reforms within the organisation. In the 


‘meanwhile, the’results of a number initiatives taken 


in the past few months by the US Administration, 
the US Congress, by UNESCO’S Executive Board 
and by the Director-General — will be available 
in the weeks ahead. 

*The US Administration has set up a panel to 
monitor changes in UNESCO, Its members have 
already visited UNESCO headquarters in batches. 
The panel is expected to hand in its report some- 
time in November. 

*The General Accounting Office of the US Cong- 
ress has almost completed its review of US partici- 
pation in UNESCO. Its findings, too, will be made 
known shortly. 


*The temporary committee of 13 members set up 
by the Executive Board has held one working session 
so far. It is expected to meet again in early Septem- 
ber and forward its recommendations to the Board 
at its 120th Session later that month. 

*Five consultative working groups set up by the 
Director-General met in July. The working groups 
on personnel, evaluation, budget, public informa- 
tion and progtamme — have submitted their recom- 
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mendations to the Director-General. He, in turn, 
will report to the Executive Board in September. 

In this regard I wish to recall what the Director- 
General has repeatediy stressed over the past few 
months, viz. that like any other human endeavour, 
UNESCO is perfectible. He himself has consistently 
sought to bring about such changes in the organisa- 
tion as are necessary to render it more effective. In 
fact it is in early'1983 that he initiated a vast con- 
sultation with the staff regarding structural 
changes within the secretariat. These are neces- 
sitated by the inter-sectoral and inter-disciplinary 
character of the 2nd Medium-Term Plan adopted 
in late 1982. The Director-General has also said 
that he is open to recommendations for reform and 
renewal in all areas that fall within the scope of his 
office. In the other areas, it is for UNESCO’S deci- 
sion making bodies to shoulder their responsibilities. 
The Director-General’s primary concerns are to 
safeguard the universal character of UNESCO and 
above all to fulfil the mandate conferred on him by 
the General Conference in line with the letter and 
‚spirit of the Constitution. 

Over the past ten years UNESCO has become the 
most universal of all the agencies of the UN system. 
It is thanks to this universality that the organisation 
has been able to play its role as a meeting place of 
the world’s manifold cultural traditions and as a 
catalyst of international cooperation in the fields of 
education, science, culture and communication. 

In UNESCO decisions are made in an eminently 


democratic manner. All member States, regardless 
of their size, wealth, power or influence, enjoy equal 
rights. In theory, the developing countries consti- 
tute a majority. But in practice this majority has 
preferred to adopt decisions by consensus. In 
making this choice, they have‘ shown due respect 
for the view points of the minority. At the last 
session of the Genera] Conference, for instance, of 
the 134 resolutions pertaining to programmes and 
activities, 132 were adopted by consensus, i.e., 
unanimously. This record is unsurpassed in the UN 
system. 

The spirit of consensus prevalent in UNESCO has 
enabled the organisation to sensitise public opinion 
to the urgent need to channel resources away from 
the production of destructive weapons to peaceful 
pursuits; to redress imbalances between nations and 
within them; to promote endogenous development, 
1.63; development that in the tune with the social 
and cultural environment of peoples; to strengthen 
cultural identity and promote cultural dialogue; to 
launch campaigns to eliminate illiteracy and safe- 
guard cultural monuments and to enlist the coopera- 
tion of thousands of scientists throughout the world 
to implement major international scientific pro- 
grammes. I am happy to report that sustained 
efforts are underway at various levels in UNESCO ` 
today to enable the organisation to fulfil its mission 
despite certain odds and pressures. I am convinced 
that your deliberations here will contribute to this 
process. C] 
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Militarism and Peace Policy 


BAREN RAY 





Next week will mark the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the Second World War 
on September 1, 1939. Today there is a bigger 
threat, this time of a nuclear holocaust—a grim 
scenario which spurs millions of people in every 
continent to halt the march towards nuclear war. 


a 


HB present phase is characterised by an intenisfied 
bid by USA and its allies to change the existing 
international balance of forces in their favour. The 
Reagan Administration has been pursuing the 
objective of restoring USA military “superiority” 
by an unprecedented arms build up, on the one hand, 
and starting a series of interventionist localised 
wars in different parts of the world, on the other. 
As the central focus came the deployment of the US 
Cruise and Pershing II missiles in West Germany, 
Britain and Italy before the end of last year, 
accelerating the danger of nuclear confrontation 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries. 

The introduction of the missiles led to the imme- 
diate breakdown in the ongoing US-Soviet arms 
control negotiations at the three levels as had been 
forwarned. The relationship between the so-called 
East and West remains one of life and death for both 
sides as well as for the rest of humanity. The two 
sides remain tied to each other like unloving Siamese 
twins, each unable to hurt the other without hurt- 
ing oneself. That is indeed a dangerous situation 
but it also contains the hope that thereby a collec- 
tive suicide can be evaded. 

As for USSR, in spite of the warnings it had given 
about the inevitable counter-measures that would 
follow, it is admitted in the West that it is still not 
enthuiastic about introducing them. But the new 
US missiles in fact create what is called an effective 
first-strike capability against USSR, . espacially the 
Pershing II missiles whose flying time between 
launch and reaching their targest in Soviet Union 
is less than six minutes, and the Soviets cannot 
possibly neglect sucha threat. However, the real 
question before mankind is, can Reagan’s America 
be allowed to move any further towards the brink 
by way of threatening the Soviet Union which in its 
cumulative effect will threaten the whole world 
with annihilation? If President Reagan is neither 
capable and perhaps not even desirous of conduct- 
ing relations with the Soviet Union with prudence 
and common sense, what is there to prevent the 
present international confrontation from sliding 
down to World War Three? It is this horrendous 
prospect that stares us all in the face that is moving 
millions upon millions of common people thoughout 
the world particularly in Europe and USA to 
actively participate. in the peace movement more 
than ever before. 
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What is at the root of the present escalated phase 
in the international confrontation? For over three 
decades the international balance of forces was 
changing, away from the gross military, technologi- 
cal superiority that the West enjoyed not only over 
USSR and its allies—the so-called East—but over the 
rest of the world. If the growing economic consoli- 
dation of the Socialist countries constituted one part 
of this change, the other consisted of the vast deco- 
lonisation process in the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America which too contributed in reducing 
the relative power of world imperialism. The years 
between 1950’s to the middle of the 1970's were 
marked by an uneven and convulsive zig-zag process 


‘through which the world was moving towards a new 


equilibrium in international balance of forces. 
The beginning of detente leading up to the signing of 
the Helsinki accord on security and cooperation in 
Europe and the SALTI and II agreements were 
testimony to the general acceptance of this process. 
But certain political elements in USA could never 
fully accept this development and the years of the 
Carter presidency demonstrated these contradictory 
tendencies. 

The Reagan Administration, began its term with a 
strident pledge to restore the balance, as it were, 
and took one adventurist military step after another 
in order to fundamentally challenge the Soviet 
Union’s equal super-power status in military terms. 
The one running thread in all the reckless and 
apparentaly mad adventures in brinkmanship indulg- 
ed in by the Reagan Administration whether in the 
Middle East or Central America or in Southern 
Africa is the urge and determination to push USSR 
off its newly acquired position as USA’s superpower 
equal in which so far it has successfully cajoled the 
other Rightwing governments in Western Europe 
and Japan to join in. With USA’s vast financial 
and technological edge, the Reagan Administration 
has embarked upon a programme of military build- 
up that is expected to restore USA’s military superi- 
ority that will be sọ abundantly self-evident that 
USA and the West will then be accepted once again 
as the natural pacemakers in the world polity. 


Of course in purely military and technological 
terms this is entirely unfeasible. In the period of 
nuclear deterrence, it is well nigh impossible for any 
one side to gain military superiority. After all, the 
West had military superiority from which the world 
has moved to a position of mutual deterrence 
though Mutually Assured Destruction (MAD), even 
though the overall military might of USA and its 
allies is perhaps well over double that of the 
Warsaw Pact countries. The mutual deterrence 
does not require quantitative equality. It was 
achieved as soon as the Soviet side acquired the 
minimum sufficient quantum of nuclear warheads 
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and their effective delivery systems whether land- 
based or to be launched from aircraft or sub- 
marines. No less a perceptive observer then Henry 
Kissinger had said a long time ago that once the 
Soviet Union had passed beyond that line there was 
no alternative to superpower coexistence. Hence 
the need to evolve a prudent code to contain super- 
power confrontation and crisis management. 

It is not as if USA with its superior financial and 
technological resources can possibly make such a 
breakthrough in its projected socalled ‘“‘star-war”’ 
techniques that will render all the Soviet missiles 
inoperative in their silos and will thus enable US to 
gain an overwhelming first-strike ‘capability against 
its adversary and will therefore be in a position to 
dictate terms. Even if one were to assume that 
USSR would shut down its military R & D prog- 
ramme, USA would still need, according to the 
most knowledgeable US scientists, perhaps a couple 
of decades of sustained efforts to achieve that sort of 
a lead over the Soviet Union which will render the 
latter’s present military capability inconsequential. 
But there is no reason to believe why USSR which 
certainly does not lack either scientific manpower 
or material-resources, will not adequately respond 
to this new arms race. Yet what USA is demanding 
from USSR is a subservient behaviour and dictat- 
ing such arrogant terms in the solution of the many 
longstanding major international disputes which 
could perhaps be expected or justified in realpolitik 
terms only after USA had. achieved this dream of 
superiority. 

It is not difficult to see that what is contentious 
between USA and USSR is not merely the high 
quantum of strategic and tactical weapons that the 
two sides go to stockpile and deploy on their 
respective territories or on those of their allies. The 
real issue 1s about the continuation of US hegemony 
over other countries particularly in the Third 
World. US, as it perceives its national interest, 
demands that a very large number of countries, 
which happen to produce a large variety of raw 
materials — mostly mineral but could include some 
agricultural items also — needed by USA, must 
have only such governments as could ensure the 
continuance of the supply of those raw materials to 
it and its allies on the existing terms which are 
highly favourable for them but grossly unfair to the 
countries concerned. 

Henry Kissinger, then holding his dual offices of 
National Security Advisor to the President and the 
Secretary of State, had openly declared US right to 
destabilise any country whose government failed to 
satisfy its interest as it perceived. The direct US 
hand in the overthrow of the legally-constituted 
government of President Allende in Chile which 
had nationalised the coppermines are not only well- 
known but officially admitted in so many US 
Government documents. Later during the Carter 
Presidency US declared its right to take over the 
oilfields in the Gulf countries in case their respec- 
tive governments were unable to “protect?” them to 
the satisfaction of USA. The Third World coun- 
tries are militarily and economically weak and 
therefore quite incapable by themselves of prevent- 
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ing USA and its fellow imperialist powers from, 
carrying out their will. To give an example it is 
now a decade since the Third World countries on 
the morrow of the consolidation of their political 
independence took steps in getting the historic 
United Nations declaration on the Rights and Duties 
of States regarding their natural resources. But 
inspite of the enormous majority they can wield at- 
UN, they have hardly been able to register much 
progress in regard to their moves for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order. USA has over a hundred 
years’ experience of maintaining its very effective 
and rigorously-imposed neo-colonialist domination 
over the large number of nominally independent 
states in Central and South America. Today a far 
more powerful USA is trying to firmly establish a 
similar pattern of relationship vis-a-vis the many 
scores of newly-independent states which have 
emerged following the disintegration of the British, 
French, Dutch, Portuguese and Japanese empires. 

In this, the existence of the USSR and the 
Socialist community, with their active involvement 
in multifarious forms of relations with the newly 
independent Third World countries, constitute a 


- menace for world imperialism. This would have 


been bad enough to ensure that USA and its allies 
perceive the Socialist countries with particular hosti- 
lity. Moreover, the Socialist countries actively aid 
the world revolutionary process by giving all 
manner of assistance both military and material — 
to all the forces struggling for national liberation 
and social progress. 

USA would like today that the Arab states should 
quietly settle down to accepting the Israeli con- 
quests of the West Bank and Gaza and the Golan 
Heights made in 1967 and the later conquests in the 
Lebanon made in 1982, and the several million 
strong Palestinian refugees should similarly disperse 
themselves; that the independent states of Southern 
Africa should accept the suzerainty of the Republic 
of South Africa, the people of Namibia must not 
insist upon winning their national independence 
and only wait for South Africa’s eventual benevolent 
disposition; that in Latin America the unending 
cycle of the most corrupt governments and military 
dictatorships must never be interrupted by the emer-: 
gence of governments of another type as in Cuba 
or Nicaragua or Grenada; and the  third-class 
nations of the Third World (Reagan’s words) 
who constitute a noisy crowd must be left to 
themselves to Jearn the secrets of life the hard 
way in the world of realpolitik. 

USA and its allies would then be able to ensure 
that the Third World countries conform to this 
desired scenario but it is USSR and the other 
Socialist countries which constantly throw the 
spanner into the wheel. 

Leaders of the Third World countries have begun 
to see that US military moves are directed against 
them also aud threaten their security and sovere- 
ignty, NATO declared over three years ago that 
their military activities would no longer be confined 
to Europe. In addition to USA, other NATO 
powers have been regularly taking part in naval 
mapceuvres in the Indian Ocean and the Gulf areas. 
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The Diego Garcia base which is already fitted out 
to take B-52 bombers capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons is also being prepared to house submarines 
with nuclear missiles. Polaris strategic missiles 
already deployed in the Indian Ocean are soon to 
be replaced by the more developed Trident missiles 
with nearly double the range. 

As far as India is concerned, the US Central 
Command already exercises its jurisdiction right up 
to its borders, Pakistan being a part of its area of 
operation. Trincomalee in Sri Lanka promises to be 
“Rest and Recreation” centre for US troops station- 
edin Diego Garcia. It is thanks to its perception 
of these developments that the Government of 
India has been taking more and more initiatives to 
rally together the nonaligned states to put upa 
united opposition to these moves which not only 
most dangerously threaten world peace but also 
their own security. The Seventh Nonaligned Summit 
in New Delhi which took a strong note on these 
matters was followed by the unprecedented step of 
convening a Heads of State presence at the UN 
General Assembly to further underline their demands. 
But so far instead of any moderating influence being 
exercised on the US Government, the latter has con- 
tinued along its arrogant course of escalating con- 
frontation. 

The present spate of aggressive interventions is 
nothing new; it is rather the return to the “norm” 
Of capitalist imperialism seeking to get over the 
paralysis inflicted upon it by the victory of the 
Vietnamese revolution, which had prevented it from 
reacting effectively during the fall of the Shah of 
Iran or of Somoza of Nicaragua or even earlier in 
Angola. This ‘norm’ has been there ever since the 
imperialist war of intervention against the Bolshevik 
October Revolution. Shortly afterwards there was 
the Entente intervention (by France, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania, using 
Romania as the cat’s paw) against the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic in 1919 whose 65th anniversary was 
duly observed earlier this year. Over these seven 
decades, interventicnism and peaceful coexistence 
have been recurring by turns in a cyclical order, 
Will the paralysis inflicted upon imperialist inter- 
ventionism during the mid 1970s, and subsequently 
. enshrined in the victory of detente (with the signing 
of the Helsinki Agreement), be short-lived or has 
there been a basic change in the correlation of forces 
and detente can be reimposed? Or, will imperialism 
succeed in developing new means on the strength of 
its weapons or such devices as the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force to embark upon its interventions,—that 
is the question. 

It is necessary to distinguish between generalised 
and institutionalised counter-revolutionary violence 
as seen in the chain of “‘localised’’ wars and the 
general wars which have twice engulfed the world 
capitalist system. . The difference is not only quanti- 
tative but also qualitative. The localised counter- 
revolutionary wars are an immediate response to 
partial advances ef the revolution; while world war 


stems from the deepest structural crisis of the world | 


capitalist system against which it is a spasmodic 
convulsive reaction, a sort of a “‘solution” of 
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last resort. 

The fact that USSR has built an adequate deter- 
rence against nuclear weapons has saved humanity 
uptil now from a nuclear holccaust. The world 
cannot afford to forget this important truth. 
Without this “balance of terror” it is practically 
certain that imperialism would already have used 
nuclear weapons against the Chinese volunteers 
during the Korean war in 1950-53 or against the 
Indo-Chinese revolutions during the al] out US 
aggression in the 1960’s. The existence of the USSR 
as a state of a different social nature from the 
imperial states, that Soviet nuclear strength affords 
a measure of protection to all anti-imperialist revo- 
lutions, all this cannot be forgotten. This in reality 
contradicts those who consider that USSR is of the 
same social nature as USA or that it is likea 
“superpower”, 

The understanding that the “balance of terror” 
has prevented the outbreak of nuclear world war 
until now is not based on any naive faith in human 
rationality. The new imperialists, representatives of 
finance capital and military-industrial complex are 
perfectly capable of taking any frenzied convulsive 
action that may push the world beyond the brink. 
The particularly hawkish moves that we witness 
either in the acceleration of the arms race or in 
aggressive interventionism all round is in fact 
nuclear blackmail aimed at the modifying the 


relationship of forces within the “balance of terror”, 


that is seeking to changing the parity that has 
developed. Imperialism is certainly not capable of 
reintroducing capitalism in the socialist countries 
nor even to make a suicidal attempt to use nuclear 
weapons in order to do so. US imperialism tried 
the arms race earlier too; first, during the Korean 
war in 1950-53; second; in the early sixties (Vietnam, 
Arab countries), and once again from the end of the 
1970's. 

But inspite of the “‘balance of terror” there are 
limits to it. It cannot continue indefinitely given the 
growing structural crisis of the world capitalist 
system. Therefore it is a race against time. Unlike 
the intensification of the nuclear arms race in the 
1950’s and 1960’s the present trend corresponds to 
an intrinsic economic need of the imperialist econo- 
my, linked to a longterm decline of the economic 
situation of capitalism. In conditions of stagnation 
of the rate of profit and of the “normal outlets”, 
arms production is more and more the “substitute 
market” par excellence that stimulates a resumption 
of capital accumulation. The greater the long-term 
impasse for enlarged capital accumulation, the 
greater is the temptation to challenge the present 
division of the world between the capitalist and the 
post capitalist sector and to prevent through the 
use of nuclear weapons any new victory of 
revolution in the imperialist countries or in the 
Third World. 

But more militarism means more austerity and 
jettisoning welfare. As the consequent class struggle 
intensifies imperialist bourgeoisie is forced to change 
the political regime in its principal citadels. It 
moves towards fascisation. This has not happened 
yet. There has been limitless barbarism towards the 
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` Third World but not the self-destructive barbarism 

of Hitler in 1940-45. 

There would have to be a totally different econo- 
mic climate before people prepared to take the 
‘final solution’? for the whole of humanity rise to 
the Jeadership of the principal imperialist powers. 
‘Therefore before such a final period is reached the 
major imperialist countries must pass through a 
process of moving towards fascism and in conse- 
quence an intensified struggle for the defence of 
democracy. That is why the struggle for peace must 
be accompanied by those other struggles for demo- 
cracy and welfare against fascism, etc. 

The balance of terror increasingly loses its effective- 
ness as the long term capitalist crisis worsens, as 
the relationship of forces changes within the 
imperialist bourgeois societies and as the austerity 


offensive and the war drive are intensified. These ; 


phenomena are structurally linked. 

Our first essential conclusion therefore is that in 
the coming years or decades it will be the outcome 
of the overall political and economic class struggle 
in the principal capitalist countries that will deter- 
mine whether or not a group of bourgeois politicians 
ready to launch a nuclear war would actually come 
to power. Such politicians would have first to 
defeat the Western proletariat as well as the anti- 
imperialist movement in the most developed depen- 
dent countries that is in the Third World countries 
where the national liberation revolutions are the 
strongest today, before being able to establish their 
hegemony to the extent when they could push the 
button. This understanding must guide the orienta- 
tion of all those who have to act in response to the 
seriousness of the nuclear peril. The decisive class 
battles are in front of us not behind us. It is these 
which will determine the march towards or against 
‘war. 

Our second essential conclusion is the fact that 
the fate of humanity depends on the outcome of a 
race. On the one side the people’s movements in 
the imperialist countries have to act to remove from 
power or neutralise the worst imperialist circles from 
their hegemonic positions. (Any external weakening 
would contribute but cannot substitute for it.) 
People’s struggle simultaneously for peace, demo- 
cracy, welfare, against the war threat, cut in welfare, 
unemployment, dictatorship, etc, when successful 


(even partially) would decisively reduce the possibi- 
lity of mobilisation in the war drive and thereby 
open the door to fundamental change in the politica] 
personnel of imperialism. That is change from the 
hawks to more reasonable people. 

The fundamental motivation moving the millions 
now is of course fear of the nuclear holocast, the 
physical instinct of self-preservation. But the 
struggle is also against the capitalist crisis and | 
capitalism in crisis. This struggle will teach the 
widest layers of the masses that there is no pre- 
ordained fate decreeing a Third World War any 
more than there is a pre-ordained fate decreeing 
economic crises. This apocalypse can be stopped if 
the exploited and oppressed masses take their 
destiny into their own hands. 

When in the past, the war managed to break out 
in 1913-14 or 1938-39 if smothered revolution. This 
time revolutionary social change (peaceful) can stop 
the drift to war. It is within a unitary framework 
that we just have the whole of our programme for 
solidarity with the revolutions in progress, and in 
support of all the victims of local counter-revolu- 
tionary wars of imperialism, for welfare and demo- 
cracy, in the, capitalist countries, for economic 
development and strengthening of independence in 
the Third World, all this against the threat of 
nuclear annihilation. C] 





Minority Rights in Education 
(Contd. from page 14) 


boroughs for serving caste, religious or linguistic 
groups then the very concept of minority-controlled 
institutions loses its meaning and content. 

Such suggestions need be examined not only in 
the context of the current demands for the protec- 
tion of minority rights but also in relation to the 
statutory security being claimed by the teaching and 


' non-teaching staff of educational institutions run 


by the minorities. A petition signed by a large 
number of teachers of minority colleges of Delhi 
University was once submitted to the Parliament 
praying that statutory service conditions be made 
uniform failing which teachers of minority colleges 
be given the option to shift to non-minority colleges. 
This itself is a pointer towards the exploitation of 
its employees under the cloak of minority rights. 


' if you want a bird’s eye view of what’s happening in the world of books 


read 


HE BOOK REVIEW 


a bi-monthly journal of book reviews, interviews, articles and profiles 


Highlights of the July-August 
"84 issue: 


*Interview with Nirmal Verma 


*Review by Darshan Singh, 
Krishna Bhardwaj, Saleem 
Kidwai, Vijaya Ramaswamy, 
Chhatrapati Singh and many 
others. 
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Do TUs Care 
for Women 
Workers’ Interests ? 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


N ILO document, Working 

Women in Asia Today, (1981) 
remarks that in the industrial 
relations scene in most countries 
of Asia, women often do not 
participate in collective negotia- 
tion or collective bargaining 
agreements. Because of this, these 
discussions with managements 
often do not take into account 
the specific needs of women 
workers, And thus it happens 
that issues such as rationalisation 
of work, impact of technology, 
night-work, part-time work, 
occupational safety and health 
etc., which crucially affect women 
workers, are discussed inade- 
quately and decided upon in their 
absence. 

Earlier, another ILO report on 
a 1979 Seminar at Kuala Lumpur 
had noted that “in almost all 
industries, even where the majo- 
rity of employees are women, 
they tend to be proportionally 
under-represented in trade union 
organisations. Their lack of 
participation is related to the 
general shortage of time and 
leisure at the disposal of women 
and general social attitudes which 
come in the way of their taking 
responsible positions.” It is also 
pointed out that though member- 
ship of unions among women 
workers has increased, active 
involvement especially at leader- 
ship level continues to be low and 
hampered by various obstacles. 

A background paper prepared 
for the Kuala Lumpur Seminar 
by ILO Office for Women 
Worker’s Questions had raised 
the following three queries: 

(1) How far have trade unions 
developed policies responsive to 
women’s special work needs, for 
example on their interrupted 
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work cycle, their double responsi- 
bility at home and at work and 
generally on protective legislation 
in respect to maternity and social 
benefits? 

(2) How far have trade unions 
been responsible for helping in 
improving women’s employment 
opportunities, equal pay, flexible 
hours and child-care facilities? 

(3) Do trade unions actively 
seek and encourage female mem- 
bership and participation? 

These same questions were 
again raised by the International 
Federation of Plantation, Agri- 
cultural and Allied Workers 
(IFPAAW) at their Fifth World 
Congress in Geneva (1982). 

In the past few years these 
basic issues relating to women 
and TUs have been repeatedly 
raised at the seminar/workshop/ 
conference level, though concrete 
progress in improving the pre- 
vailing situation is another 
matter. ILO has been particularly 
vocal in its concern regarding 
increasing women’s participation 
in Trade Unions and this is seen 
not only in its various research 
documents. The ILO journal 
Women at Work has a regular 
section entitled ‘Participation 
in Decision Making,’ and this 
Column in every issue carries 
the latest mews relating to 
women and trade unions. 
Items published in this section 
over the past few years reveal 
two things: first the national and 
international trade union federa- 
tions are at last beginning to 
focus attention at least at a ver- 
bal level on encouraging more 
active participation in TUs by 
women workers as well as on 
their specific needs at the work- 
place. Secondly, while the pro- 
blem is recognised and admitted, 
much remains to be done to 
achieve tangible change. 

However, a round-up of some 
items puplished by Women at 
Work in recent years suggests that 
the wheels of change are indeed 
being slowly set in motion. 

*The .Australian Council of 
Trade Unions sets up in 1982 a 
unit: to look after the occupa- 
tional health and safety needs of 
women workers, an area which it 
feels has been long neglected. 

*The International Metal 
Workers Federation at its fifth 


World Conference (1981) adopts 
resolutions on: effects of new 
technology on women’s employ- 
ment, implementation of the 
principle of equal pay as well 
as equality for women within 
trade unions. 

*An JFPAAW Seminar of 
women rural workers in Turkey 
(1981) aims at providing women 
participants with a basic know- 
ledge of ‘unionism’ and acquaint 
union leaders with the special 
problems of women workers. 

*A workshop organised in 
Ahmedabad by the Self-Emp- 
loyed Women’s Association 
(SEWA) in 1981 discusses the 
action needed on behalf of 
women who are not represented 
in existing organisations like 
trade union bodies. 

*The British Trade Union 
Congress (TUC) draws up in 
1980 a model ‘equality clause’ to 
be included in negotiated agrce- 
ments with managements. The 
guidelines is based on strategies 
outlined in Women’s Handbook 
on how to bargain with em- 
ployers for equality. 

*The International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions for 
the first time in 1981 singles out 
priority action to integrate 
women at all levels of TU 
organisations and calls for speci- 
fic action to promote the ILO 
Declaration on Equality of 
Opportunity and Treatment for 
Women Workers. 

The above events indicate that 
publicly at least the question of 
women and TUs is being form- 
ally accepted as an important 
area for sericus action, vital for 
improvement in women’s employ- 
ment conditions. Historically, 
however, it has been found that 
the male-dominated trade union 
movement must itself share the 
blame for the low participation 
of women at leadership levels, 
This fact indeed constantly 
emerges in studies of women’s 
participation in TUs. 

CITU leader Vimal Ranadive 
in her book Women Workers of 
India (1974) had remarked on the 
feudal outlook of TU leaders and 
had charged that “the union 
leadership, which mainly consists 
of male members, are responsible 
in the main for the ignorance or 
lack of class consciousness among 
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women workers.” 

A number of recent research 
-studies on the Indian scene have 
identifed familiar reasons for 


lack of active involvement by’ 


women — familiar because these 
reasons cut across geographical 
boundaries and the same basic 
features characterise the inter- 
national scene. One researcher 
cites reasons like “Objections 
from husband and family, social 
constraints, double burden of 
housework and wage work, and 
attitude of male trade unionists 
towards women,” as causes for 
apathy among women workers to 
the trade union movement. 
“Tack of faith in union leaders” 
is another reason. 

In the emerging scene of 


$ 


women’s employment, especially 
in the Third World, one more 
point is valid. The big export 
units tend to segregate women in 
certain monotonous, ill-paid 
assembly line jobs because it is 
easier to intimidate these new 
female recruits to the labour 
force and prevent them from 
organising and forming unions. 
A study on the Sri Lanka Free 
Trade zone, which is dominated 
by women workers in garment 
units, says: “All the 100 women 
workers interviewed were cate- 
gorical in saying that not only 
were TUs not formed or permit- 
ted, any attempt to do so would 
be disastrous. Any attempt to 
form a trade union in their 
opinion will be followed by 
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witch hunts, dismissals and other 
reprisals”. ‘ 

Thus the women and the trade 
union question takes on an added 
dimension — that of drawing 
into the mainstream of TU move- 
ment this increasing but isolated 
army of women workers in the 
high-profit, women-dominated 
industries of the export sector. 
An important though difficult 
task —- because even prevailing 
labour laws are flouted with 
impunity in this sector, often 
with the active connivance of 
national governments. Special 
ILO initiatives on behalf of these 
women would add considerable 
strength to any efforts made by 
national trade union bodies, to- 
wards organising these women. O 
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Realities in Punjab (from Page 9) 


force against an external threat, it is prone to mis- 
calculate when used for policing duties. 


While its 


contend, however, that itis the countryside where 
the situation is rather peaceful in comparison with 
the cities where tension remains high amongst the 
educated Sikhs. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar even asserts that the State Administration 
will be able to maintain Jaw and order whenever the 
Army pulls out. 

The question of an Army pull-out from internal 
security operations in the State is at one level 
academic. The normal deployment of the Army 
in the State in any case is quite dense, especially 
in the terrorist affected western districts. Virtually 


no place in the State is far from a cantonment. ° 


What matters réally is the return to the normal 
administrative functioning within the State. The 
Government is at present taken up in an exercise 
of restructuring and weeding out extremist sympa- 
thisers in the administration, especially the police. 
No one in the State administration, however, could 
say when this process will be completed. 


TWO contradictory trends are visible in Punjab 
today. One is the gradual return of normal activity 
across the State and the other an unresolved 
political situation exacerbated by a feeling of 
wounded religious sentiment in the majority com- 
munity of the State. The Army has successfully 
completed the first task, but the second is clearly 
outside its area of competence. It is being kept in 
Punjab today even as the political climate shows 
no sign of improvement. For example, the Kar 
Seva being performed by the Government-backed 
Baba Santa Singh is manifestly unpopular among 
the majority of the Sikhs. However, the Army 
provides the-security for it, thereby. sharpening the 
resentment against its continuing role in the State. 

The use of the Army in law and order duties goes 
against its functional task of dealing with an 
“enemy”, Trained and equipped to use maximum 
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use becaine inescapable in the first instance, its pro- 
longed role especially as an insulator in the politico- 
religious arena—a role focussed in the current Kar 
seva—may involve adverse long term consequences. 
Lining the walls of the ‘‘Parikrama” that surrounds 
the holy pool of the Golden Temple at Amritsar are 
marble plaques commemorating the death of various 
people by their heirs and loved ones. Among the 
most impressive are plaques donated by the various 
units of the Indian Army in honour of their dead. 
Will there be no plaque to commemorate those who 
fought to liberate the temple from Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale and his band? It is an irony with 
which the Indian Army might have to live for 
ever. (J 
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A Constitutional Outrage 


The following communication was sent to 
the Prime Minister of India on August 
20, 1984 by V.R. Krishna Iyer, former 
Judge of the Supreme Court of India: 


Madam Prime Minister, 


You know that I rarely write to you but do 
treat this letter as amongst the rarest of the 
rare ones. I pen these lines because a higher 
patriotism impels me to regard the issue I 
project as too critical for taciturnity. What 
is at stake is the survival of Democracy, and 


to whom else should I address my thoughts 


than to the Prime Minister, whatever be my 
views about her philosophy of administration 
and policies of Government. I am free to 
affirm that I broadly appreciate the general 
trend of your foreign policy and, am unhappily 
opposed to some of your methods of ruling 
the country, your political tactics and insti- 
tutional distortions. Nor does this mean 
that I am not disapprobative of the several 
aberrations of conglomarations of Opposition 
parties. The thrust of this letter will be 
blunted if I divagate into that theme. JI am 
not disposed to talk to you now on it, much 
as I feel that you must be overburdened with 
your own preoccupations about international 
issues near and far and about domestic 
political strategy and executive tactics. 


To come fo the point, I plead with you that 
the Governor’s dismissal of the Rama Rao 
Ministry is @ constitutional outrage which 
deserves to be reversed if you share with me 
the passionate conviction that the values of 
the Indian Constitution, not the antics of 
gubernatorial minions ‘drest in a little brief 
authority’ are the basic fabric of our nation’s 
unity and progress. Let me clarify that I 
take exception to some of Shri Rama Rao’s 
mistaken policies and style of functioning but 
he enjoys majority support and is not a politi- 
cal ‘boneless wonder’. While I feel — here 
I agree with what you often express in veiled 
verbalism — that imperialist forces subtly 
seck to weaken and destabilise our mother- 
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land, tend to encircle it with their reckless 
puppets and our neighbouring hostiles through 
remote control measures and even upset our 
unity in diversity through internal instigations 
and fomented dissensions, the myopic misuse 
of power process resulting in the demolition 
of people’s faith in democratic decencies and 
constitutional fundamentals and governmental 
bona fides is a surest way to destabilise and 
divide the nation and oblige the Imperialists 
abroad and their allies at home. If the 
Hyderabad tenant of the Raj Bhavan did act 
on his own he is the enemy of the Consti- 
tution and guilty of grave excesses. If he had 
consultations or instructions from higher 
political echelons I leave the consequences to 
history with the tragic portent Nehru expres- 
sed in the Constituent Assembly: Who lives 
if India dies? Absent a historical perspective 


and dialectical perception who knows what is 


inthe womb of the future as a backlash of 
adventurism? Kindly reflect. The Governor’s 
powers as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
and illumined by the finer conventions of the 
Committee of Governors (let alone West- 
minister) leave no doubt that the Hyderabad 
Catastrophe is a blow to the rule of the 
Constitution and a bonus to subversive ope- 
rators who make no bones about the Supreme 
Law. Said Orwell: To see what is in front of 
one’s nose is a constant struggle. 


I once again appeal to you as a citizen that 
our country, great as it is, our people in their 
crores, united at bottom as they are, our 
Constitution, enshrining as it does shining 
values and processes, shall not be violated 
since the price may well be too irreversibly 
high, Now that the nation’s affairs are legally 
vested in your Cabinet the least that deserves 
to be done is to dismiss the delinquent and 
restore the status quo ante. Inthe long run, 
in politics asin physics, action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. 


With personal regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
V.R. Krishna Iyer 
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| BOOK: REVIEW 
Popular Tribunals 
in Asian Societies 





V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


The Ideology of Popular 
‘Justice in Sri Lanka by Neelam 
Tiruckelvam (Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt Ltd; pp 215; 1984: 
Rs 125) 


T= Anglo-Saxon system of law, 
exotic, elitist and yet die- 
hard, was bequeathed to the 
countries which composed the 
British Empire even as Whitehall 
withdrew into its Islands legally 
but continued to fascinate the 
liberated intellectuals culturally. 
India is the most tragic illustra- 
tion of this colonial pathology of 
bastardising its own creative 
genius and basic heritage by the 
specious assumption that the 
West is the best. Without denying 
that there are progressive strands 
in British Justice which deserve 
to be woven into the post- 
Independence jurisprudence of 
former colonies, it is important 
to awaken to the constructive 
task of re-kindling indigenous, 
value systems, legal principles 
and practices and blending them 
with the enduring excellence 
found in the English-speaking 
_ law. The militant creed of socia- 
list transformation, absent in the 
imperial legacy, is the crucial 
element in the chemistry of this 
burgeoning jurisprudence which 
India is in the process of making 
with its characteristic ambiva- 
lence, rhetoric and hypocrisy. 
But India is not alone in the 
experimentation. The Asian 
Drama of Law and Justice cover- 
ing China, Burma, Sri Lanka 
and India, among others, viewed 
in retrospect, tells us that there 
are some common features and 
ideological divergences in the 
unfolding of these legal develop- 
ments, partly pragmatic, but 
broadly based on the politics of 
change and the concept of popu- 
lar justice. Any serious student 
of the long march of the law and 
its  pre-cum-post-independence 
vicissitudes cannot afford to 
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overlook a handy, little, well got- 
up volume titled The Ideology of 
Popular Justice in Sri Lanka and 
written lucidly, informatively 
and insightfully by a Harvard- 
bred Sri Lanka jurist, Neelam 
Tiruchelvam. He has made a 
socio-legal inquiry into the sub- 
ject of people’s justice, by the 
people and for the people, and 
over-flowing in scope his own 
island (Sri Lanka) but with focus 
on that locus. We, in India, with 
our preacher’s culture, will do 
well to look into other nations’ 
experiences if we want to fashion 
an eclectic fabric for ourselves. 
But do the Indian elite honestly 
want to be Indian? or British or 
American? It is anybody’s guess. 
Do we want socialist legality in 
our Socialist Republic? It is a 
riddle beyond the sphinx to 
guess. Because the core question, 
with no consensual answer in 
this 700 million-strong, high- 
brow-controlled nation, is Who 
am 1? The fundamental problem 
of the Justice System, Indian and 
Sri Lankan, may well be the self- 
alienation syndrome, rather the 
alienation of the people from the 
justice delivery machinery. 

Dr Tiruchelvam has floodlit 
the issues with special: reference 
to his home country but his 
social perspectives and ideologi- 
cal perceptions have a wider 
application. The juristic clarity 
of his analysis, the sparkling 
simplicity of his style and the 
adaptive value of his ideas for 
Indian students make the book use- 
ful even for non-Ceylon readers. 

The Achilles’ heel of colonial 
justice is its sophistication and 
sophistry, tyranny of technicality 
and complexity of procedure that 
the Bench and the Bar — the 
twin limbs of the Justice Process 
— have together nurtured with a 
class bias. The consumers of this 
system are still the Proprietariat, 
by and large, the common people 
being either anathema or allergic 
to the system. When Indepen- 
dence came and many Asian 
nations chose the path of. 
socialist development, with the 
people factor as pivotal to the 
legal order, a new ideology and 
praxis had to be evolved where 
the deprofessionalisation of judi- 
cial administration and the 
‘democratisation of the remedial 
mechanisms became vital factors. 
The imperatives of socialist, 


legalism and remedial radicalism 
found varying degrees of res- 
ponse in different countries 
including revivalism and reform- 
ism, institutional creativity and 
functional pragmatism in the 
matter of conflict resolution and 


awakened mass involvement. The - 


search for alternative informal 
processes for the logistics of 
justice, the quest for inexpensive, 
expeditious and easily accessible 
tribunals and the trial and error 
experiments with operational 
pluralism, in the context of the 
new demand for popular justice, 
led many states in and around 
India to play with medieval- 
modern projects with people’s 
participation. 

This critical and stimulating 
pursuit, necessarily demanding 
inter-disciplinary inquiries into 
Law and Social Change is of 
profound meaning to those who 
are concerned with the planned 
development of viable People’s 
Justice functional in rural and 
urban ‚contexts, in feudal and 
proletarian milieus, and it situ- 
ations of conflict between the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 
Neelam Tiruchelvam has done 
research in this large area with a 
local lens turned on his little 
island, Sri Lanka. 

The introductory chapter high- 
lights the luminous perspective, 
followed by a brief but adequate 
treatment of the paths followed 
by different countries like Burma, 
China, India and Tanzania, with 
Sri Lanka claiming, in the later 
chapters, long and ideologically 
relevant pages on the conciliation 
process. 

Judicial democracy in action is 
almost a lost cause in the Gandhi 
country and is no success story in 
Sri Lanka either. Socialism is 
veneerism and democracy in law 
administration a lipstick opera- 
tion. Panchayati justice and 
popular tribunals are sentenced 
to death by the dominant class 
which stands to gain from the 
cult of the robes. The long 
march to the common man’s 
right to dispense justice means 
an ideological struggle and 
engraftment of’ practical safe- 
guards to antidote the various 
vices of a pluralist society. 
Neelam’s small volume lends 
meaningful assistance .in under- 
standing the process and its 
pitfalls. O | 
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Finance 
Commission 
Report 

and 


West Bengal 


B.K. BANERJI 


HE article ‘X-ray of Finance 

Commission Report’ by Eco- 
nomist, published in Mainstream 
(August 4, 1984), does not pre- 
sent a correct assessment of the 
position. The title itself is some- 
what misleading. The best part 
of the article is only reproduction 
from the Government of India 
(GI) Explanatory Memorandum 
on the action taken by it on the 
Report, and from press reports 
connected with it. The only 
exception is the critique he has 
presented of the financial 
management of the Government 
of West Bengal (GWB). Even 
this critique is unjust and poorly 
presented. The article can thus 
hardly be called an X-ray of the 
Report. 

One of GWB’s main grievance 
now is that GI has not imple- 
mented the recommendations of 
the Eighth Finance Commission 
(EFC) for the first year and thus 
put it to a loss of about Rs. 240 
crores in the first year itself. GI 
has given no convincing reasons 
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Resources Division, UP Gov- 
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the Financial Adviser to the 
Government of Afghanistan 
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in support of its action. The 
Commission’s recommendations 
cover a period and cannot be 
rejected selectively for a parti- 
cular year. In the first year GWB 
was to get 19.081 per cent of the 
additional 5 per cent of Union 
excise duties recommended for 
deficit States. In the last year of 
the five-year period it gets only 
0.539 per cent. 

Similarly, the revenue-gap 
grant recommended for GWB is 
Rs. 142.11 crores for the first 
year; for the last year it is only 
Rs, 42.60 crores. This shows the 
importance of the first year in 
the totality of the devolution. 
The GI decision has adversely 
affected most States, in some 
way or other. Figures have been 


quoted for West Bengal only, . 


because Economist has made it 
its only butt of criticism. GI has 
been the only beneficiary from 
this decision. It will certainly 
help its budget; but to the serious 
detriment of the budgets of most 
States. Economist has not touch- 
ed on this aspect of the injustice 
done to West Bengal, and other 
States also in his article at all. 

Economist has criticised the 
Commission’s recommendation 
for the distribution of the addi- 
tional five per cent of Union 
excise duties and grants-in-aid 
under Article 275 of the Consti- 
tution to 11 revenue-deficit States 
on the ground that some of the 
States, particularly West Bengal, 
have ‘contrived’ to show deficits 
and the Commission has been 
taken in to recommend grants 
without going into the false struc- 
ture of these deficits. His point 
is that the deficits are not real. 
He does not seem to know that 
the deficits shown by the States, 
though invariably exaggerated, 
are scrutinised with the help of 
budget experts and drastically 
modified by the Finance Com- 
mission. The criteria employed 
for these modifications are, as 
far as possible, uniform for all 
States. 

Economist has also omitted to 
mention that EFC was required 
by GI to take into account, in 
the carrying out of these modi- 
fications, the “scope for better 
fiscal management and economy 
in expenditure, consistent with 
efficiency and the need for ensur- 


ing reasonable returns from 
investment in irrigation and 
power projects, transport under- 
takings, industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises and the like’. 
Therefore, Economist’s idea that 
some States, particularly West 
Bengal, has succeeded in hood- 
winking the Commission to get 
these grants does not seem to be 
a reasonable assumption. 

About fiscal mismanagement, 
both in regard to extravagance 
in expenditure and poor effort at 
additional resource mobilisation 
(ARM), with which le has 
charged GWB particularly, it 
must be said that few States have 


‘fulfilled their targets of ARM, 


though some did attempt to uti- 
lise part of their normal revenue 
buoyancy to inflate ARM. 
Secondly, most State Govern- 
ment undertakings, particularly 
State Electricity Boards, Trans- 
port Corporations, Irrigation 
Works, etc., run at heavy losses, 
not of West Bengal alone. Gl 
undertakings like Steel Authority 
of India, Coal India, etc. also 
suffer heavy losses of hundreds 
of crores every year. 

Some do contrive to show 
profits, because they are mono- 
polies and can unilaterally raise 
their rates and prices, without 
loss of market to competition. 
About extravagance in expendi- 
ture, no State can beat GI, 
Asiad, Nam, Chogm, unneces- 
sary foreign tours, bureaucratic 
and ministerial expansion are 
some examples. GI can cover 
up such extravagance, because 
it has easy access to resources 
which the States do not have. 
If GI could avoid extravagance, 
waste and losses, more resources 
could be made available to the 
States. That is the point made 
by the States, particularly West 
Bengal. Economist’s point is that 
if the States could raise more 
resources, they could well do 
with substantially less from GI. 
Well, EFC, the accredited autho- 
rity, has passed its judgement on 
the conflict. What is Econo- 
mists objection? 

Economist has made another 
point that the policies of the 
GWB have been responsible for 
the flight of industries from the 
State and this has contributed to 
the fall in its revenue resources 
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on a substantial scale. The 
major contribution of industrial 
growth to Government exchequer 
comes from income tax, Union 
excise duties and customs which 
are all Central taxes. State 
taxes like goods and pas- 
senger tax, entertainment tax, 
etc. also attract revenue from in- 
dustrial growth. But these are 
minor taxes. The only elastic 
source of revenue available to 
the States is the sales tax. Cer- 
tainly, if the policies of GWB 
have been responsible for the 
flight of industries from the 
State, sales tax revenue would 
have been adversely affected. 

But it is more interesting to 
note, in the context of Econo- 
mist’s critique, that EFC has 
reduced the weight accorded to 
collection of revenue, both in 
respect of income and excise 
duties, to only 10 per cent, the 
remaining 90 per cent being 
reserved for distribution on the 
criteria of population and back- 
wardness. Economist may well 
reflect how, in the circumstances, 
industrial growth will contribute 
to the State exchequer so gener- 
ously as to do away with the re- 
venue deficit of GWB of about 
Rs. 800 crores over the five-year 
period? 

Economist has touched on the 
labour policy of GWB indirect- 
ly in referring to the multiplicity 
of irresponsible trade unions 
leading to a fall in industrial 
production. But who ts respon- 
sible for this? One of the chief 
causes of the turmoil in the eco- 
nomic front is the excessive 
expectations — excessive relative 
to resources — of the salaried 
and working classes. GI set the 
pace for this by unilaterally 
raising the emoluments of its 
own employees and those of its 
undertakings. To quote a few 
stray examples: it is reported that 
a Goal India driver earns, inclu- 
sive of over-time allowances, 
Rs 3 to 4 thousands per month; 
a Bank officer who need be no 
more than a graduate, starts with 
well over Rs. 2,000; even a class 
III LIC employee gets about 
Rs. 3,000, when he comes of age. 
Alongside, GI has been follow- 
ing an industrial policy of elitist 
consumption. The demonstrative 
effect of this compulsive gadgetry 
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has spread discontent on a per- 
vasive scale. In this situation 
of total discontent in the 
country, how far should we hold 
GWB guilty of irresponsible 
trade union activities? 

The political ideology of the 
ruling Left Front also makes a 
contribution to the labour unrest. 
itis not clear, therefore, how 
‘Economist has spared GWB of 
the charge of politics for the 
poor state of its economy. He 
says: “It is not the political 
complexion but the mismanage- 
ment and irresponsible behavi- 
our of the State authorities that 
is scaring away the investors”. 
It would appear to be more 
probable that most of the State’s 
difficulties arise from its political 


, complexion. 


Amidst a predominantly 
capitalist national economy, be- 
coming more capitalist year by 
year, West Bengal is the only 
major State in the country with 
a pronounced socialist ideology. 
This has compelled a series of 
contradictions between its poli- 
cies and performances. It has to 
help the workers; but it cannot 
frame a policy of control over 
the employers to secure genuine 
help for them. It has serious alter- 
native programmes of action; but 
it does not have the power and 
the resources to see them 
through. It runs into conflict 
with the administrative service 
which, being an elitist service 
under the control of GI, cannot 
be brought in emotional align- 
ment with its policies. It has 
helped the rural folks, particular- 
ly through its programmes of 
land reforms; but itis finding it 
difficult to carry the urban areas 
with itself. These are its basic 
difficulties. 

Now, when Economist com- 
plains of the irresponsible 
behaviour of the State authorities, 
whom has hein mind? Only the 
Ministers in the Left Front 
Government, and not the vast 
army of officials from the 
administrators to class IV emplo- 
yees? How does he judge the 
Ministers, if not from their edu- 
cation, honesty, dedication to 
cause, discipline? When we look 
around to see the qualities of 
Ministers of most other State 
Governments, we do not feel like 


complaining of the Left Front 
Government for the personal 
qualities of its Ministers. The 
roots of its difficulties lie in the 
incongruity of its political ideo- 
logy in the total national 
situation. 


The Left Front Government . 


cannot freeitself from the com- 
pulsions of this national situa- 
tion. How long would this 
Government last, if it made the 
solo attempt to make the mem- 
bers of the higher classes move 
on bi-cycles and buses, do away 
with large pay differentials, slow 
down on consumerism, offer 
barefoot and herbal medicine 
and equalitarian education, as 
the Chinese have been doing? 
The party in opposition would 
seize upon the frustration and 
discontent that would be conse- 
quently generated in the urban 
areas — public opinion that 
counts is urban middle class 
opinion — to bring down the 
Government in the next election, 
if it is not able to topple it, 
through devious means, earlier. 
So the Left Front Government 
cannot plan on a long-term basis. 
True, even ifithad the power 
and resources to doso, it may 
have failed, for various other 
means. But the point to say is 
that, in the present circum- 
stances, it cannot make any seri- 
ous attempt to work out its 
ideoiogy and prove itself. It can- 
not either fall entirely in line 
with the ideology — whatever it 
may sum up to — of the party 


ruling at the Centre to make 


things less difficult for itself. 

The purpose of this essay has 
not been to hold brief for the 
ideology of the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal. 
The ideology has lost much of its 
aura of the thirties and shown 
up severe limitations in the 
working of various governments 
in other countries. The inten- 
tion has not also been to say that 
the financial administration of 
the State could not have been 
improved. There is scope for 
this. The attempt has been pri- 
marily to underline the fact that 
the roots of the. malaise from 


which this Left Front Govern- | 


ment suffers lie deeper than the 
level of its administrative com- 
petence. O 
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Amritsar Revisited 
( from page 10) 


ful day, April 25th 1983, when 
DIG Police Atwal was gunned 
down in front of the Ghanta 
Ghar entrance. The evening 
before we had interviewed 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, 
camped on the terrace of Guru 
Nanak Niwas, now a gutted 
shell. Less than 14 months ago 
in time, But to-day it is a diffe- 
rent world. Army pickets at 
many points make one feel that 
Amritsar is an occupied city. 
Barbed wire isolates the Golden 
Temple from the rest of the 
city, from normalcy. Unsmiling 
armed jawans minutely examine 
permits at the entry to the 
Chowk in front of the Ghanta 
Ghar, a Chowk once full of the 
hustle and bustle of pilgrims, 
crowding the many shops, patro- 
nising the vendors of kirpans and 
karras, snacks and souvenirs. 
Now few shops are open, most 
are shuttered tight, vendors have 
vanished. In front of the marble 
terrace, officers and jawans, 
field telephones close at hand, 
sit at a table, rechecking permits, 
noting down names. Before the 
terrace five armed jawans of the 
Maratha Regiment, now on duty 
in Amritsar, are placed so that 
each entrant must pass between 
two jawans. I could see no 
routine body search, but each 
permit holder has to pass strict 
scrutiny. Forewarned, few carry 
bags or bundles, for these are 
forbidden along with bottles for 
filling water from the sarovar. 
With our special permits we are 
allowed to také in handbags, 
(but we later discover that pri- 
vilege has its disadvantages). 
The jawans are neither polite nor 
insolent, merely rough and 


peremptory, their gestures totally 


lacking courtesy. Very obviously 
the Army is in control. 

The organised care of shoes no 
longer exists—there are relatively 
so few—and they are left fon the 
terrace. The flowerseller’s stall is 
a sad parody of the colourful 
array of garlards piled high where 
I had bought my sera in April a 
year ago. I miss the tall, impres- 
sive grey bearded sevadar with 
his great spear of authority who 
stood watch at the entrance, 
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making sure that visitors washed 
their feet and covered their heads 
before entering, Was he still alive, 
I wonder Sevadars seem to have 
no placein the Golden Temple 
of to-day. 

There are no crowds going up 
and down the marble stairs, just 
a few people. The inside walls of 
the gateway are lined with marble 
memorial stones, dedicated to the 
memory of the dead, many of 
them engraved with the names of 
Sikh units and regiments, whose 
men have died in India’s battle. 
With an overwhelming sense of 
poignancy I instinctively flash- 
back to June 5. A small group of 
men and women rest in the shade 
of the gateway, other small 
groups walk around the Pari- 
karma. I see very few children. 
The sound of kirtan drifts across 
the sarovar and I look up at the 
Harmandir Sahib, shining in the 
sun, looking strangely inviolate 
to the first glance. You have to 
go nearer to see the many bullet 
scars, outside as well as inside, 
the wrenched off gold plates. 

The Akal Takht and Darshani 
Deori are a different story. I steel 
myself to look. No photograph 
conveys the savagery of destruc- 
tion, no words the sense of out- 
rage, of devastation in Sikh 
hearts. Damage to the Darshani 
Deori was initially described as 
“slight” by official media, a lie 
endorsed on Doordarshan by an 
intimidated, demoralised Jathedar 
Kirpal Singh. Tank shells have 
torn gaping holes in this delicate- 
ly decorated building and blown 
off, totally, elegant pavilions atop 
the gateway. The ancient paint- 
ings and frescoes inside the 
remaining domes are dreadfully 
scarred. Inside the ruined room 
to the right of the entry lies the 
burned frame of the palki in 
which the Guru Granth was car- 
ried, silent, eloquent witness to 
the death of peace and serenity. 

Two months after the army 
operation the rest of Darbar 
Sahib has had a fantastic cosmetic 
treatment. Walking around the 
entire Parikarma I am amazed at 
the skill, the efficiency with which 
Army and civil authorities have 
repaired the marble mosaic to 
such perfection that only when 
someone points out where the 
first tank sank into the pavement 


can I make out what is old, 
what is new. Every bullet mark, 
and they must have run into 
thousands, on the walls, on the 
many marble memorial tablets 
has been painstakingly patched 
up. The marble stairs leading 
down into the Parikarma from 
the serais’ side, broken by the 
entry of the personnel carrier, 
are as good as new. Carved 
marble pillars in the arcade 
bordering the Parikarma, each 
with its neat pencilled num- 
ber, have either been reapired or 
replaced. Where the first tank 
crashed through the wall near 
the entry the only remaining 
sign of damage is a shattered 
pillar, unaccountably left lying 
in the arcade. New wooden 
doors, shiny white in fresh paint, 
replace those reportedly stained 
with blood, shattered by gunfire. 
The two clock-towered gateways, 
opposite one another, are equally 
virgin white, in contrast to the 
soft patina of the topmost 
domes which escaped being hit. 
But the clock faces are only 
painted on, the minute and hour 
hands are of plastic, a make 
believe completed, according to 
press reports, for the Prime 
Minister’s visit. The clocks have 
no mechanism, the towers are 
hollow shells. 

The makebelieve clocks tell 
the real story. Cosmetic repairs 
have no meaning for the Sikh 
community. The Golden Temple, 
for the time being, has no soul. 
This is the feeling which haunts 
me. The shrine has been ravag- 
ed, the sarovar, so deceptively 
calm and untroubled, polluted 
by the bodies of the dead. 
Hatred and violence, pain and 
blood, have violated the shrine. 
To me the kirtan has something 
mechanical, the rituals I follow 
are like a memory of the past. 
For the present is unreal, 

Someone has remarked that 
visitors to Darbar Sahib lack a 
sense of reverence, that they are 
mere “‘tamash-beens”. I dis- 
agree. The shock and horror of 
the reality, a reality one can 
scarcely believe even when it 
confronts one, make every Sikh 
look with avid curiosity at every 
bit of damage, counting with 
their fingertips the bullet marks. 
“Here, is where the first tank 
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came in. There the tank stood 
to shell the Akal Takht Sahib. 
“Here,” pointing tothe freshly 
marked circle on the Parikarma 
where a garland lies in memory 
of Shahid Baba Deep Singh, “is 
where the tank was stopped by 
some mytserious force...’ The 
comments come from a group of 
Sikhs. I want to ask their reac- 
tions, but, thanks to our privi- 
liged passes, we have been taken 
in two, subtly enough, by two 
Sikhs, obviously from intelli- 
gence, who assiduously point out 
repaired damage we might have 
missed, but equally assiduously 
accompany us until we retrieve 
our shoes outside. 

But I sense no lack of reve- 
rence. Perhaps the outrage over- 
shadows all other feelings. Only 
when Darbar Sahib is cleansed 


—~ 


by the devotion of the shamed 
and wounded community and 
those who share their grief, by 
penance which can only be 
undertaken when the Golden 
Temple is restored to the Sikhs, 
and fulfilled only when the Akal 
Takht and Darshani Deori are 
restored through genuine Kar 
Seva, will the Golden Temple be 
freed from the spell, and become 
alive again. Those who talk 
about the community wanting to 
preserve the ruined Akal Takht 
do not understand the intense 
desire of the vast majority to 
rebuild and restore what people 
have called the Sikh community’s 
soul, the Darbar Sahib, in its 
entirety. 

Meanwhile at Santa Singh’s 
headquarters in Burj Ajkali 
Phoola Singh, workmen are busy 


disposing off the rubble from the 
Akal Takht. Much of it is being 
used for paving a public road, 
the rest is being thrown into a 
nearby ganda nulla. This is Santa 
Singh’s Kar Seva. These are 
bricks and stones but each piece 
is reversed by one section, albeit 
small, of the pluralistic [ndian- 
society, as part of its history and- 
great traditions — the bits and 
pieces of one of its two most 
sacred shrines. To know that 
these are to be trodden on by the 
feet of uncaring, unknowing 
fellow Indians, that these are be- 
ing thrown into filth and garbage, 
is piling insult on great injury, 
an insult to a community which 
deserves better from a Govern- 
ment of the people, and still 
ostensibly for the people, if not 
always by the people as such. 0] 





Politics and Religion (from page 5) 


sovereignity of the people and their sole right to 
determine with final authority the relationship of 
man and man and how Society is to be organised. 
Communalism and casteism, legitimised by the 
approach of all religions being treated equally, 
abridge their sovereigaity. The present situation 
may suit some of the minority leaders or even 
majority leaders who want to harness religion to 
their political ends. It may also suit various sec- 
tions of the majority religion in this country who 
derive political advantage from casteist and com- 
munal politics; but in the long run, our present 
pseudo-secularism is fraught with risks for all and 
the nation as a whole. 

Before independence and even after, it was argued 
that minority comipunalism is acceptable and even 
necessary for the minorities’ sense of security. But 
after independence, competitive electoral politics 
have added a vital factor into the whole situation, 
whose significance needs to be realised. Now one 
communalism reinforces the other and the minority 
communalism inevitably breeds majority com- 
munalism. = 

The argument regarding separate identities has 
also to be seen from this angle. If the identity 
argument is pushed too far this will end up in the 
majority community asserting its identity. One can 
see signs of its revival in the Shiv Sena. For a 
State, the primary identity is national while there 
can be separate identities in terms of religion, they 
will have to be nurtured privately and not expected 
to be supported by the State. A State which is 
expected to support the separate identities of 
Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians and the Hindus 
cannot claim to be a secular state but should hone- 
stly call itself a nation with multiplicity of establish- 
ed state religions. In any such State, the dominant 
identity will start asserting itself. Therefore the 
best way for the minorities to preserve their reli- 
gious identities is for each minority to do on its 
own and to keep the state out of it. 





In pursuance of our wrong interpretation of 
secularism a number of mistakes have been com- 
mitted and India is not a secular state but a multi- 
religious state. The State today runs Hindu temples 
and religious endowments; administers Muslim 
Wakfs;.and legislates for Sikh Gurudwaras — none 
of which is its business as a secular state. There- 
fore if we are to become a secular State, the Consti- 
tution should be amended to divest the state of all 
responsibility to administer religious institutions 
and property. There has to be one common legis- 
lation applicable for all religious properties to 
safeguard so that they are not misused and the 
right of the worshippers are protected. Beyond 
that the State should have nothing to do with it. 

Similarly the Secular’ State has no business to 
enact the Hindu Code or to enact any other code 
applicable to a particular religion. There has to. be a 
common Civil Code applicable to all citizens of 
India. If any persons decide to have their disputes, 
relations or property rights determined under any 
particular religious law that may be made open to 
them. Even if one party to the dispute elects to be 
governed by the common Indian Civil Code that 
should prevail. 

Lastly, religion-based politics should have no 
place in a Secular state which treats religion as a 
non-issue and therefore there should be no place 
for religion-based parties. Religious identity is a 
private issue and cannot be brought into politics 
without endangering the secular character of the 
State. One is not unrealistic enough to think that 
religion will not play its role in terms of voter 
preferences; but it should not be allowed to be 
institutionalised. Such institutionalisation invari- 
ably leads to religious demands being mixed up 
with political issues. 

These are some of the considerations which needs 
to be discussed. It is not my intention to be 
dogmatic about them. These are only certain 
tentative conclusions I have developed in the last 
two years under the impact of various developments 
in the country. [J 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 

of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 

produce about 18 million kgs of tea 

annually. And we’re extending new s 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business. 
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Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 

Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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POLITICAL, NOTEBOOK 


Assam: No M ore Drift 


HE Assam “path bandh’ on June 25, 
called by the Assam agitators to pro- 
test against the Centre’s relapse into imn- 


* action on the pending issues concerning 


the State, has thrown up danger signals in 


the shape of arson and violence, though - 


sporadic. The “path bandh” call, no doubt, 
. has evoked only partial response. But it 
has not been a flop either, as claimed. by 
the State authorities. | 
In fact, the “path bandh” marks a new 
phase in the protracted Assam agitation, 
whose signal came with the call for bandh 
given by AASU and AAGSP on June 15. 
The action denoted renewed stirrings by 
the Assam agitators after a period in 
which they had preferred to keep the agita- 
; tion on a low note. There were also lately, 
-subdued responses from the side of AASU 
of their willingness to reach out for com- 
promise solutions to clinch the issues 
which had remained in abeyance since the 
advent of the new regime of Chief Minister 
Hiteshwar Saikia. But these responses were 
not adequately met by the Government. 
The June 15 bandh, taken together with 
the “path bandh” of June 25-26, gives a 
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fair indication of the way the wind is 
blowing in Assam and shows the changing 
popular mood. The June 15 bandh, 
according to the authorities, was a total 
flop, but the agitators claimed it to be a 
thumping success. The same holds true for 


‘the “path bandh” ten days later. 


_ The reality lies somewhere in between 
the two claims. Contrary to Chief Minister 
Saikia’s claim, the bandhs have not flop- 
ped. In large areas, the bandh call brought 
normal functioning to a halt, though there 
have been pointers of a reverse trend also. 
A significant development in this regard is 
that for the first time, the opponents of the 
Assam agitation came out openly to appeal 
to the people to refuse to participate in the 
bandh. While the impact of the anti- 
agitationists’ appeals has been limited in 
the Brahmaputra valley, what is impor- 
tant is that they could dare to come out in 
the open to put forth their standpoint. 
Even more significant: there was no clash 
with the agitation leaders on this occasion, 
which should have been the normal feature 
in Assam. 

Another salutary sign was that there have 
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been no allegations — at least in the case 
of the June 15 bandh — on the part of the 
agitation leaders of “police atrocities”. On 
the contrary, Chief Minister Saikia claimed 
that because of the “improvement” in the 
situation, he had allowed the bulk of the 
para-mititary forces to be withdrawn from 
Assam. Their number, which was at one 
time 341 companies, has now been re- 
duced to 34 companies. It was CRPF 
which had been the butt of the most 
serious allegations of atrocities against 
the people, but now CRPF has been 
moved outside the State. If this is an 
explanation of the decline in allegations 
of ‘atrocities’ against the people, it should 
be seen as displaying the lacunae in CRPF 
behaviour towards the people in sensitive 
areas of unrest of one or other type. 

For these salutary developments, Chief 

Minister Saikia deserves a good deal of 
credit. In spite of the fact that he lives on 
a borrowed kidney, donated by his brother 
and transplanted in the United States, and 
has to go with a restricted diet, he has been 
unceasing in positive actions which have, 
at least partly taken the wind out of the 
sails of AASU and AAGSP. His deft politi- 
cal approach has also been responsible for 
curbing police misbehaviour towards the 
people and eliminating what usually goes 
by the name of police excesses. Lately, he 
has been taking steps to raise a Task 
Force for being posted in the rural areas to 
give protection to the people in their nor- 
mal avocations of life. 
. Hiteshwar Saikia’s successes were the 
result of a general trend of popular dis- 
may against the Assam agitationists’ nega- 
tive and often destructive approach in 
dealing with the problems faced by the 
State. They were tired of abstract agita- 
tions and unthinking resort to bandhs and 
destructive activity which hurt the people’s 
livelihood and Assam’s positive growth. 
Thus, prior to the present bandh calls, 
the previous occasion when the agita- 
tionists had called for a bandh was when 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi went to 
lay the foundation stone of the Rs. 200 
crore new Capital of Assam at Chandra- 
pur, 20 km from the present site at 
Dispur. There was apparently popular 
disinclination to respond to sucha call, 
for the State, at present perched on a 
temporary capital at Dispur’ ever since it 
was shifted from Shillorg, badly needs a 
full-fledged and permanent Capital. 
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The result of such a move was that 
there was poor response to the call for 
boycott ofthe Prime Minister’s gathering 
on the occasion of the foundation stone- 
Jaying ceremony at Chandrapur, and a 
large audience responded to Indira 
Gandhi’s presence. Similar has been the 
fate of other such bandh calls by the 
agitationists — against projects and 
positive actions by the Saikia Ministry 
such as the opening of new districts and 
sub-divisions which would generate thou- 
sands of new jobs, or on the occasion of 
new water supply projects expected to 
benefit lakhs of people, or the initiation 
of new road links of benefit to the rural 
populace. The people have been dismayed 
over such bandh calls. But the renewed 
interest that the two recent bandhs evoked 
indicates a change in the environment 
because of several factors. 

In the first place, after the bloody Assam 
elections in 1983, AASU has retracted 
from several wrong moves and approaches 
in which it got enmeshed. It held two con- 
claves with other Opposition parties for 
purpose of stock-taking. In both these 
conclaves, there was general realisation 
that negative actions do not pay, and 
actually hurt the cause of Assam and 
the purpose for which the agitation was’ 
being conducted. One of the most striking 
criticisms in these conclaves was the. Assam 
agitationists’ boycott of the election in the 
State: it not only resulted in avoidable 
bloodshed but also in handing over the 
State to the Congress-I on a platter, the 
critics conceded. a k 

The aftermath of these conclaves. has 
been a mellowed attitude on the part of 
AASU and AAGSP, but the Government 
appears to have mistaken this change in 
the State’s political climate to mean the 
end of their ordeal and a sign that the 
policy of tiring out the agitationists had 
eventually paid off. The State Government 
and the Centre have also begun to go slow 
on the promises made. Such for instance 
has been the case in regard to the promis- 
ed tribunals to detect foreigners in the 
State, the other promises being the hold- 


“ing of the next elections on the basis of the 


1971 rolls, and the creation of the much- 
trumpeted fence on the State’s borders 
with Bangladesh. Of the 20 tribunals pro- 
mised, only six were set up. Retired judges 
who volunteered to serve on the tribunals 
later backed out because of official apathy 


wee 


E 


in regard to the work of the tribunals. 

As for the prospect of holding the next 
parliamentary elections_in Assam on the 
basis- sfthe revised’ rolls, there has been 
“very significant response from the Opposi- 


-tion parties as indicated at their meeting 


with the Chief Election Commissioner on 
January 28. But the response has been 
tardy, since the Assam Government has 


_ not been in a position to provide the 





Election Commission with the revised rolls 
on the basis of the 1971 figures for the 114 
Assembly constituencies. For the last 
five months, there appears to be silence on 
the part of the Centre as well as the State 
in this regard. It has also to be noted that 
AASU and AAGSP have not raised any 
objection to this proposal from the- Opposi- 
tion parties, meaning that they were 
tacitly accepting the idea of elections on 
the basis of revised rolls based on 1971 
figures. 

It is high time that the Centre sees the 
retrogression that is creeping into the Assam 
situation just when the ground was being 
prepared for a final clinching of the issues 
on which there has been protracted agita- 
tion. It is no secret that there are insi- 
dious foreign-instigated forces at work 
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_ seeking to spread the phenomenon of ter- 


rorism in the entire north-eastern belt and 
to enmesh the Assam agitation in the ambit 





of these secessionist moves. So far, it goes 
to the credit of AASU and AAGSP leaders 
that they have rejected such overtures. 

In point of fact, one of the constituents 
of AAGSP — the Purbanchaliya Lak Dal 
(PLP) — is already hand in glove with 
the other forces in the eastern region which 
seek to create a coordinated “force for 
action against the Centre. But the road 
to such a development has been barred by 
the AASU leaders and the other consti- 
tuent of AAGSP, the Asom Jatiyatabadi 
Dal, now headed by Dinesh Goswami, 
former M.P., whose role has been one of 
a moderating and positive influence in the 
movement all through. The present feelers 
and behind-the-scenes discussions should 
be clinched without further tardiness or 
bureaucratic approaches. Let the Govern- 
ment learn from the past — and in this 
respect, even the trauma in Punjab should 
goad the Centre to speedy and timely clin- 
ching of the issues when the situation per- 


mits. 
O.P. Sabherwal 
June 27 
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Punjab: Temple 
Doors Open 
S.V. 


ge opening of the Golden 
‘Temple to. devotees even 
while reports of terrorists’ acti- 
vities in the districts pour in 
seems to be a well-thought-out 
decision of the authorities as part 
of the measures to restore nor- 
malcy in Punjab. The decision 
ought to help in countering the 
‘spate of rumours which have 
gtipped the State in regard to 
the damage suffered by the com- 
plex in the Army’s action and in 
that process gradually reduce 
tensions. The rush of devotees 
on the day the doors of the 
temple were opened for public 
darshan was so great that the 
authorities have now decided to 
regulate the entry, so that only 
manageable strength of devotees 
can be permitted entry at one 
time. 

The devotees may now see for 
themselves how the entire temple 
complex was converted by the 
extremists into a fortress through 
elaborate fortifications, the 
remnants of which are still visible 
weeks after the Army action. 
The Akal Takht has been kept 
out of bounds for visitors and 
the Army has cautioned about 
the possibility of existence of 
explosives inside the premises. 
Indeed, reports suggest that arms 
and explosives are still being 
tecovered from many of the 
buildings in the complex. This 
will obviously make it difficult 
for the Army to withdraw its 
presence . from the Golden 
Temple area immediately and to 
that extent the fulfilment of the 
demand of the head priest of the 
temple will naturally be delayed. 
This applies equally to the rest 
of Punjab, aiid although the 
demand for the speedy with- 
= drawal of the Army has been 
widely articulated, it would 
seem that such a possibility is 
remote. ay 

This is in a sense unfortunate, 


4 


but there is some merit in the 
argument that the Army cannot 
withdraw until and unless the 
remnants of the_terrorists func- 
tioning from the villages and 
other urban centres ef the State 
are not apprehended. While 
small arms continue .to be 
recovered from various parts of 
the, State; an indication that 
terrorism is still asserting its 
presence is available from the 
reports from scattered parts 
regarding the activities of the 
extremists. Five persons, includ- 
ing an infant, were gunned down 
the other day. 

After having allowed public 
entry into, the Golden Temple, 
the Government’s next step logi- 
cally ought to be resumption of 
the processes that would lead to 
a political settlement of the 
crisis. At the moment, the initia- 
tion of such processés seems a 
remote possibility, particularly 
inthe light of the Presidential 
Ordinance amending the 
National Security Act which is 
apparently aimed at prolonging 


the period of detention of the — 


Akali leaders by plugging certain 
loopholes. Under the original 
Act, an order of detention could 
be challenged and struck down 


if even one of the grounds cited 


for detention was declared 
invalid by the courts. Under the 
Ordinance, each of the grounds 
of detention would be a separate 
ground for detention. Addi- 
tionally, the Ordinance has pro- 
vided for a second order of 
detention in the contingency of 
the first order expiring or bein 
revoked. 
The Ordinance was obviously 


hastily promulgated last Friday 


so that its new provisions could 
be applied to the Akali. Dal 
President, Sant Longowal, cur- 
rently under detention in Udai- 
pur. He was released and 


re-arrested under the amended 


National Security Act. A habeas 
corpus petition filed in the 
Supreme Court. by Ram Jeth- 
malani challenging Sant Longo- 
wal’s detention was thus rendered 
infructuous even though the 
Supreme Court bad earlier 
ordéred the Court Registrar to 
meet the detained leader in the 
Udaipur jail. 

The petition had first come up 


wi 


for hearing before the vacation” 


judge, Justice Venkataramiah, 
who referred it to a special bench 
presided-over. by the Chief Justice:: 
The judge thought it fit td refer. 


the petition to a special bench 3 


on the ground that the case 
involved “serious questions of 
great public. importance” and. 
hence had to be dealt with diffe- 
rently from the usual cases which 
came up before the court. “Even 


if allegations of serious offences 


against the State may be forth- 
coming against the arrested 
persons, the Court may still 
consider whether it is not possible 
to enlarge at least some of them, 
who may be in a repentant mood, 
on bail to facilitate early restora- 
tion of normalcy in the State”, 
His Lordship had said. 
The Government apparently 
thinks that the time has not yet 
come for the release of those 
Akali leaders who would be 
required to participate in the 
resumed negotiations. This apart, 
it is probably the view of the 
Government that “negotiations 
are unlikely to yield fruit so long 
as complete normalcy is not 
restored in Punjab, and normalcy 
cannot be restored till the Army 
completes its cleaning-up opera- 
tions.. The Prime Minister, how- 
ever, has declared the Govern- 
ment’s willingness to resume 
talks with the Akalis “‘within the 
country’s Constitution.” 
Meanwhile, the head priests of 
the Golden Temple have raised 
fresh demands for the considera- 
tion of the Government. One of 
them relates to the repair work 
at the temple complex which they 
want to be left to kar sewa 
(voluntary community service). 
The Government seems inclined 


to the view that while minor: 


repair work, like touching up 
the damaged portions of the 
various buildings inside the 
complex could be undertaken by 
the Army, that of the damaged 
Akal Takht could be left to kar 
sewa. When the Prime Minister 
visited -the Golden Temple last 
week, the head priest submitted 
a memorandum to her pleading 
that the entire walled city of 
Amritsar be declared a “holy 
city’ and not just the area of 
200 metres around the temple as 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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BP's — 
~ Poll 
Dilemma. 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


BE Bharatiya Janata Party is 
in a dilemma. It naturally 
feels that the recent developments 
in Punjab have shaken its base, 
especially in the Hindi-speaking 
States. It has to worry about 
its election prospects, as elections 
are expected a few months hence, 
and ‘the Hindi-speaking States 
have been the mainstay of BJP’s 
electoral strength in the past. 
This concern was evident when 
BJP leaders met in the Capital 
for their National Executive 
‘Committee meeting (June 23-25), 
Their worry is multiplied by the 
fact that Punjab developments 
- have adversely affected even the 
base of Lok Dal chief Charan 
Singh. 

BJP fear is that Congress-I 
would reap electoral benefit out 
of Government’s decision on 
Army action in Punjab to flush 
out terrorists from the Golden 
Temple, other gurudwaras and 
the State asa whole. And BJP 
leaders are not wrong in their 
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assessment, for the reports from 
their State leaders indicated a 
sharp shift in the attitude of BJP 


following which is by and large. 


Hindu notwithstanding a sprink- 
ling from other corimunities in 
its ranks. For this reason, the 
National Executive could not 
determine —how many seats BJP 
should contest on its own. This 
hesitation is understandable, 
because any unilateral declar- 
ation on its part could annoy 
Lok Dal’s Charan Singh, some- 
thing BJP cannot afford, at such 
a situation. 

BJP has to treat first things 
first. The foremost is the question 
of how to offset the erosion in 
its base in the wake of the 
Punjab developments. The fact 
that minorities are shifting away 
from the Congress-I is of little 
consolation to BJP or NDA if 
good chunks of its own Hindu 
following moves away from BJP; 
itis not denied that minorities 
were never part of BJP’s electoral 
calculations. It has therefore to 
make common cause with any 
Opposition party which chooses to 
accuse the Congress-I and Indira 
Gandhi of being the main culprits 
in allowing the Punjab situation 
“to drift and deteriorate to a 
point where Army action (alone) 
could salvage the nation from a 
near fatal situation”, as the BJP 
National Executive resolution 
put it. It perhaps believes that 
this line of attack would suit the 
entire Opposition spectrum, from 


“Left to Right, in their fight for 


electoral gains over the ruling 
party. 

There is a strong view in BJP 
that the situation will not be as 
depressing as it appears to be at 
this moment. A good section of 
BJP is of the view that even a 
divided Opposition can still 
defeat the Congress-I at the 
hustings, reducing the ruling 
party to a minority, maybe to 
the position of ‘single largest 
party in the House. This made 
BJP Vice-President Ram Jeth- 
malani say that the Executive 
should discuss the question of 
forming a “coalition govern- 
ment’, of course “if the Opposi- 
tion succeeds”. Jethmalani did 
not draw distinction between 
Right and Left parties, but in his 


calculations the Janata Party’ 


happens to be closest to NDA. N 


Therefore, Jethmalani called 
upon the Janata Party to publicly 
subscribe to the idea of a coali- 
tion government and “as earnest 
of its (Janata’s) sincerity requires 
it to share power in Karnataka”, 
He wanted the Karnataka power- 
sharing issue to be resolved 


‘speedily in view of the elections 


being round the corner, because 
“BJP’s unconditional promise of 
continued support in Karnataka 
is making them take us fof 
granted”, Reports are that BJP 
chief Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
Janata chief Chandra Shekhar 
recently had a prolonged private 
dialogue in Bangalore. Now that 
the United Front led by the 
Janata Party is in a shambles and 
Chandra Shekhar himself is in 
trouble inside the Janata Party, 
BJP can force negotiations on 
the Janata Party in Karnataka 
and outside. 

With the concept of likelihood 
of post-election coalition govern- 
ment, BJP with its organisational 
network, which no other Opposi- 
tion party can claim, has to 
Strive to. be at the centre of any 
‘alternative’. Inthe new situ- 
ation, it can rightly assume that 
Charan Singh would need BJP as 
much as BJP needs Charan 
Singh, even in States like Har- 
yana, UP, Bihar and Rajasthan 
which are most affected by the 
Punjab developments. Elsewhere 
Lok Dal has little stake. 

Charan Singh was displeased 
with Vajpayee when the latter had 
publicly said some time ago that 
the future Prime Minister should 
be from the South. That was 
obviously to placate Andhra 
Chief Minister N.T. Rama Rao. 
At the BJP National Executive, 
V.K. Malhotra, NDA general 
secretary, outlined a revised ver- 
sion of Vajpayee’s assertion— 
that Vajpayee’s stand that he 
was out of the race for Prime 
Ministership was ‘‘understand- 
able and indeed admirable” but 
“it need not be regarded as the 
party’s stand”. Also, “the Prime 
Minister can be from the South 
but he need not necessarily be 
from the South. This should be 
the party stand.” 

Within these parameters, BJP 
will have to work out its election 
strategy.L] (June 27). 





/Pakistan has the Bomb ? 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 
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Te ongoing debate in the country over whether or 

not India should exercise its nuclear option is 
bound to acquire new dimensions in the wake of 
fresh evidence; emanating from the United States, 
that Pakistan has either acquired nuclear capability 
or is about to doso. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that the subject will figure prominently in 
the deliberations of Parliament when it reconvenes 
on July 23. In the light of available evidence 
suggesting active Sino-Pak nuclear collaboration, 


the Government of India will in all probability be - 


called upon to enunciate its nuclear policy more 
categorically than it has done hitherto. 

One would be right in presuming that New Delhi 
has far greater information on the Pakistani efforts 
to acquire nuclear capability than it has chosen to 
disclose. It also seems reasonable to assume that 
despite its possession of such information in the 
last one decade, New Delhi has consistently taken 
the stand that India will not make the Bomb. 

But the scenario has changed qualitatively in the 
last one year during which evidence has piled up to 
establish the point that regardless of official declara- 
tions by President Zia and his spokesmen, Pakistan 
is indeed well advanced on the nuclear course. The 
time has therefore come when the country needs to 
be taken into confidence about the government’s 
thinking. 

It was largely because of this evidence that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee had adopted a 
resolution some months ago that continued 

- American supplies of military hardware to Pakistan 
in terms of the US Pakistan agreement on the 
3.2 billion dollar package were contingent upon the 
President’s certification that Islamabad was not 
acquiring nuclear capability overtly or covertly. 
President Reagan was obviously in no position to 
siga such a certificate. Instead, he prevailed upon 
the Republican members of the Committee to 
reverse its decision and replace the original resolu- 
tion by a diluted one which removed insistence on 
the certificate, 

The Government of India ought to have reacted 
at that stage and informed the country of the 
implications of the President’s manipulation. Apart 
from periodic statements asserting that the 


Government is in the know of Pakistani activities,- 


no definitive pronouncements have been made by 

New Delhi in this regard for quite some time now. 

The country continues to be under the impression 

that India will not opt to make the Bomb even if 
. Pakistan makes one. 

Answering its own critics in Congress, the 
Reagan Administration had taken the position that 
supplies of heavy military hardware to Islamabad 
were bound to act as a preventive in Pakistan’s 
ambitions to go nuclear. This theory has suffered 

damage in the wake of the evidence, which the US 
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Administration does not conceal now, that there © 
has been active Sino-Pak collusion in the nuclear 
field. There are second thoughts in Washington 
over pushing through the US-China nuclear 
cooperation agreement. 

The point to note, however, is that the US-China 
agreement was negotiated in spite of the knowledge 
available to the State Department that Beijing was 
covertly helping Pakistan in acquiring nuclear capa- 
bility. At the time of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee meeting, a menticn was made by one of 
the Senators of the secret testimony provided to 
Congress by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Howard Schaeffer which pointed to Be'jing-Islama- 
bad collaboration. Some of the Committee members 
also had the benefit of a secret briefing by the State 
Department soon after the Committee had passed 
the resolution insisting on the Presidential certifica- 
tion. At the second Committee meeting which 
reversed the earlier decision through a wafer-thin 
margin, one of the members had complained that 
the State Department had been withholding vital 
information from the Committee. 

The desire to make Reagan’s visit to Beijing an 
unqualified success had obviously much to do with 
the issue of Beijing-Islamabad nuclear cooperation 
being shoved under the carpet. The State Depart- 
ment undertook an elaborate exercise in briefing 
correspondents (accompanying Reagan to Beijing) 
to rely.more on Chinese assurances of commitment 
to nuclear non-proliferation than on suspicions of 
Sino-Pak nuclear cooperation. Such assurances 
were contained in an after-dinner speech made by 
the Chinese Premier, Zhao Ziyang, during his 
Washington visit when he averred that China was 
committed to non-proliferation and would not help 
any power to acquire nuclear capability. There are 
Signs that even India has taken it for granted that 
this is China’s policy on the ground that a declara- 
tion at such a high level should not be questioned. 

Washington seems to have taken the line that the 
submission of the Sino-US nuclear cooperation 
agreement to Congress for ratification needs to be 
delayed even at the loss of the obvious electoral 
advantage its finalisation would have brought to 
Reagan. This decision has been taken in the teeth 
of opposition by the US nuclear firms which had 
looked forward to export orders from China which 
were likely to touch the 12 billion dollar figure. 
Washington therefore must be said to be fairly 
convinced that the Chinese assurances of commit- 
ment to non-proliferation are suspect. 

According to the fresh evidence, China isina 
position to help Pakistan build the trigger mechan- 
ism which would enable a bomb being manufac- 
tured without the necessity of a test detonation. If 
Pakistan is enabled to acquire this facility, it can 

(Contd. on page 31) 
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GROUP OF 77 


Genesis, Achievements, Chalienges 


ra l l 
x CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


The Group of Seventyseyen came into exis- 
tence twenty years ago, it now has a member- 
ship of 126 countries and has grown into a 
force representing mainly the aspirations and 

| struggle for rights of the Third World. In 
this contribution, the author, Geneva Bureau 
Chief of Inter Press-Third World Service, 
traces the birth and growth of the Group, out- 
lines its achievements, and presents the 
challenges it faces at the end of two decades of 
its existence. 





TWENTY years ago, on the night of June 15-16, 

a group of countries from Africa, Asia and 
Latin America issued a joint-declaration in Geneva 
pledging themselves ‘to maintain; foster and 
strengthen’ their unity. 

That declaration, signed by seventyseven countries 
and issued at the conclusion of the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), marked 
the genesis of the ‘Group of 77’ which now has 126 
members. 

The moves towards Third World unity, and the 
perception that its interests was not the same as 
those of the East and the West, and that ultimately 


led to the convening of UNCTAD itself, had begun ` 


much earlier. 

At the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung in 
1955, the final communique on economic coopera- 
tion ‘recognised the urgency of promoting economic 
development in the Asian-African region’ and the 
general desire of the participants for mutual cooper- 
ation without precluding the need for such cooper- 
ation outside the region. 

Planning was then a dirty word. At Bandung, 
apart from China and its centrally planned 


economy, only India had embarked on the planning ` 


path for development. 

Even ‘development’ was taboo then in the United 
Nations. A committee of economists, chaired by 
Indian economist Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, which had put 
forward the objective of economic growth and full 
employment involving ideas of planning and 
development was rewarded by abolition. 

Even then, USA which controlled UN in those 
days, saw no role for UN in these matters. Trade, it 
said, should be dealt within GATT, and money 
and finance at IMF and the World Bank — all 
organisations controlled and run by the West — 
and everything left to market and private invest- 
- ment. 

But the Afro-Asian countries, and increasingly 
the Latin American countries, were dissatisfied with 
UN being a mere East/West arena, and issues of 
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vital interest to the Third World relegated to places 
where they had no voice. The discontent among 
these countries began to simmer. 

- The Nonaligned Summit at Belgrade in 1961 
asked all countries to cooperate effectively in the 
economic and commercial fields ‘so as to face the 
policies of pressure in the economic sphere, as well 
as the harmful results which may be created by the 
economic blocs of the industrial countries.’ 

The nonaligned agreed to convene as soon as 
possible an international conference to discuss com- 
mon problems, and reach agreement on ways and 
means of ‘repelling all damage which may hinder 
their development’ and agree on the most effective 
measures to ensure realisation of their economic and 
social development. 

The summit itself had marked the failure of USA 
to force the newly independent countries into an 
anti-Communist alliance. 

With the election of President Kennedy, there 
was a change of sorts, and even development be- 
came a respectable word at UN when he mooted the 
idea of a Decade of Development. 

This resulted in UN’s International Development 
Strategy (IDS-I) for the 1960s, which despite its 
name contained no’ strategy or agreed policy 
measures. The Third World countries were not 
satisfied with this. 

The UN General Assembly in adopting IDS-I 
also adopted a resolution on ‘international trade as 
a primary instrument of development’ and asked 
the UN Secretary-General to hold consultations on 
the advisability of holding an international con- 
ference on international trade problems, By then it 
had become clear that there was no hope of setting 
up the international trade organisation envisaged in 
the Havana Charter, and that GATT, the pro- 
visional arrangement, would be the permanent body, 
addressing a limited range of trade issues of interest 
to the industrial world, 

Hence the Third World drive for an international 
conference, supported by the Socialists of the East 
who were not in GATT or IMF/IBRD. 

As a result of the outcome of the Belgrade 
Summit, a conference of ‘developing countries’ 
had been held in Cairo in July 1962, which gave 
strong support to the idea of an international con- 

-ference, In the light of the consultations that the 
UN Secretary-General held, UN decided to convene 
al and set up a preparatory committee for 
this. ü 

During the preparations, 75 countries, all the 
then Third World members of UN (except for 
Ivory Coast which did not join, and Cuba which was 
ostracised by Latin Ameriça and not allowed to 
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dos 1971), and joined by New Zealand 
ssued.a joint statement summarising their views, 
FF aspirations and needs at the impending UNCTAD. 
‘ This joint statement’ was later presented to the 
UN General Assembly as a ‘joint declaration’, and 
until the end of UNCTAD-I the Group was known 
as the ‘Seventyfive’. 

The 1964 Geneva Declaration was subscribed to 
by all the 75 except New Zealand, which later 
joined OECD, plus Kenya which had by then 
become independent, and South Korea and South 
Vietnam who were not UN.members but participat- 
ed in UNCTAD. 

Pledging themselyes to maintain, foster and 
strengthen the unity, the Seventyseven agreed to 
adopt all means to increase contacts and con- 
sultations amongst themselves and to study specific 
arrangements for this through their government 
representatives during the 19th session of the UN 
General Assembly. 

It was towards the end of 1966 that the 31 Third 
World members of UNCTAD Trade and Develop- 
ment Board, decided to convene a ministerial 
meeting of all Third World countries in preparation 
for UNCTAD-II. 

This meeting in Algiers in 1967, apart from 
formulating common positions for New Delhi 
UNCTAD-II, decided in its ‘Charter of Algiers’ 
that the Group should meet at ministerial level as 


often as necessary, and in any event. always prior 


to the convening of sessions of UNCTAD. 

In between conferences, the Group of 31 Third 
World members of the Trade and Development 
Board were.given a continuing role, and when the 
TDB was expanded to include all UNCTAD 
members, the group of 31 too was expanded to 
include all Third World members. 

The Group of Seventyseven that was born on 
June 15/16 at UNCTAD-I became a reality and, 
while without formal structure or constitution but 
functioning on the basis of precedénts and 
decisions, soon spread to UNIDO, UN in New 
York and then to other parts of the UN system. - 


il 


HEN the Group came into being, it was not 

taken seriously, and even now is often - 

described derisively as a ‘caucus’ or ‘pressure’ group 
and its breakup often prophesied. 

But the basic commonality uniting the Group was 
succinctly summed up by President Julius Nyerere of 
Tanzania when he addressed the fourth ministerial 
meeting of the Group at Arusha in 1979.. Nyerere 
said: “What we have in common is that we are all, 
in relation to the developed world, dependent — not 
interdependent — nations. Each of our economies 


has developed as a by-product and a subsidiary of 


development in the industrialised North, and it is 
externally oriented. We are not prime movers of 
our own destiny. We are ashamed to admit it, but 
economically we are dependencies — semi-colonies 
at best — not sovereign states.’ 

In its 20 years, the Group, has held together, 
shows no signs of breaking up, and has been able to 
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‘UNCTAD or by the 


reconcile the varying interests of its members in one 


common platform. 

As Manuel Perez-Guerrero puts it in his intro- 
duction to Karl Sauvant’s monogram The Group of 
77 “although the logic of its need~may.not always 
be clear to some outsiders, every member coiniry~— 
will stay in the Group for as long as it considers it 
to be in its interest. And the Group will continue 
to exist as long as it is needed to fulfil its 
indispensable role. For it is certain that, without 
the Group of 77; the world have would done little, if 
anything, to modify its previous attitudes and 
actions on development matters.” 

The group -system itself was not invented by 
Third World. The UN 
General Assembly, in its rules of procedure, had 
recognised formally as early as 1957 ‘regional 
groups”? for geographical distribution of seats in 
non-plenary organs of the UN system, and to 
ensure proper representation of members in such 
organs. 

When it convened UNCTAD, the General 
Assembly for purposes of elections to UNCTAD’s 
general or steering committee recognised four 


distinct groups — countries of Afro-Asia in group 


‘A’, West European and other states in group ‘B’, 
Latin America and Caribbean in group ‘Cr, 


and the Socialist countries of Eastern Europe in 


group ‘D’. 

At UNCTAD, groups A and C came together, 
not only for elections but for negotiating decisions 
of the conferenee itself. 

And the group system was formalised by the UN 
General Assembly in November 1964 when it 
formally constituted -UNCTAD as an organ of 
the UN General Assembly, and listed the countries 
in four lists. 

Though constituted: primarily for election and 
administrative purposes, the groups soon acquired 
a political character for negotiations, with the 
geographical lines of the groups adjusted to reflect 
the emerging configuration of interest - groups 
vis-a-vis the development issues. 

For inter-group negotiations, the groups A and 
C in UNCTAD. coalesced into the Group of 77. 
Within UNCTAD the Group functions on the basis 


-Of its regional constituents. Issues are thus discussed 


first within regional groups, and then at the level of 
coordinators or the Group of 77 asa whole, to 
draw up a common position for Group of.77 which 
is then negotiated with other groups. 


Unlike in Geneva, at the UN in New York, the | 


Group of. 77 consists of its individual member 
states. 

From UNCTAD, the system of negotiations 
through groups sped gradually to other organs of 
the UN, and is today the basic instrument of nego- 
tiations on all economic matters, At UNIDO the. 
group system of negotiations is now as pervasive as 
in UNCTAD. 

For other UN bodies or for special conferences, 
the Group of 77 constitute themselves into an 
ad hoc group. In all the UN fora, there are 
now chapters of the Group of 77, whose chairmen 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Jesse Jackson entered the race for Demo- 
cratic Party nomination for the US Presi- 
dential election, mainly to focus on crucial 
national and international issues. Jackson’s 
election campaign has been a challenge to the 
small elite group that has turned US 
foreign policy making into its own private 
preserve. Jackson has thrown up foreign 
policy issues which cannot be ignored during 
the Presidential election campaign. A.W. 
Singham, Professor of Political Science, 
Brooklyn College of the City University of 
New York, wrote this article during the 
Jackson campaign. The points raised by 
Jackson and discussed by Singham, remain 
relevant. This contribution is reproduced with 
due acknowledgment from Freedomways, a 
Black quarterly of USA (First Quarter, 1984). 
ee rnc renter 


Since World War II, United States foreign policy 
has been in a hostage situation, having been 
hijacked by a small, elite group and turned into a 
private preserve. It has become increasingly difficult 
for the general public to rescue the debate of foreign 
policy from this elite and make it once more part of 
the public domain. The foreign policy establish- 
ment, consisting of the Presidency, appointed 
advisers, and leaders from the bureaucratic military, 
economic, and communications sectors, is not only 
small but primarily white, male, and Eurocentric in 
its view of the world. Im the world view of this 
establishment’s members, US is an extension of 
Europe and, as the leader of the Western world, has 
a historic obligation to preserve, protect, and pro- 
mote Western civilisation. No matter how crudely, 
the Reagan Administration reflects the conventional 
wisdom of the foreign policy establishment in Its 
view of the world as being divided between the 
forces of good and evil, and the forces of evil must 
be stopped even if it means destroying the whole 
planet. The newer states of the Third World are 
regarded as the weaker species, which have to be 
protected from the forces of evil for their own good. 
Henry Kissinger summarised this when he said that 
he had an obligation to protect Chileans from them- 
selves. By the way, this world view is not a new 
Reaganite doctrine but has long been shared by the 
Republicans and Democrats, Liberals and Conser- 
vatives. , 

In 1984, this outlook is being seriously challenged 
by Jesse Jackson. As expected, the Jackson challenge 
has produced a vitriolic reaction from the members 
of the foreign policy establishment, who have 
accused him of treason, carpetbagging, anti-semitism 
and every other form of villainy. But, then, the 
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ission to Rescue US Foreign Policy 








foreign policy establishment cannot grasp the idea 
that an individual like Jesse Jackson could perform 


- the civilising function and mission of the West. 


Nowhere is the racism that is endemic to US insti- 
tutions more manifest than in the reactions of the 
foreign policy establishment’s members to black 
interlopers who attempt to speak on their subject 
and in their preserve. Readers will recall that 
another black leader, Andrew Young, was banished 
from the heights of foreign policy-making at the 
United Nations to the depths of “urban ghetto 
politics? for stepping out of bounds — that is, 
having conversations with the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO), 

But the question remains as to how the foreign 
policy establishment hijacked the subject, especially 
since the US Constitution mandates popular partici- 
pation in all areas of policy-making, 

The hijacking process was accelerated by global 
events. The United States emerged out of World 
War II as a nuclear power, that is to say as a super- 
power. The nation’s political institutions have been 
radically transformed to meet the new needs of this 
superpower. A superpower, in order to govern the 
world, requires a new type of Presidency—a super 
Presidency—and, since World War II, we have seen 
the emergence of what some call the Imperial Presi- 
dency. An imperial presidency cannot, after all, be 
constantly plagued by challenges to its authority 
from a semi-literate and uninformed public. It 
needs new institutions, created out of older institu- 
tions, as governing tools. Thus, the State Depart- 
ment has been gradually transformed into a giant 
international agency with desk officers for almost all 
the countries of the world. The National Security 
Council has become a major intelligence organisation 
that determines the policy needs of the Imperial 
Presidency for the various regions of the world. 
The Pentagon has become a giant military machine 
standing at the ready to intervene in any corner of 
the globe where a government might need to be re- 
placed, asi n Grenada or Lebanon or Nicaragua. 
The Central Intelligence Agency is a highly auto- 
mated octopus that collects detailed information on 
political processes throughout the world, and espe- 
cially keeps tabs on the world’s leaders and their 
health conditions, and devises techniques for ter- 
minating these leaders or the governments they head 
should they run afoul of our so-called national 
interests, 

The legisiature, which was designed to act asa 
check on the power of the executive, has also be- 
come an integral part of the foreign policy estab- 
lishment and the Imperial Presidency. The Senate, 
after all, is the breeding ground for Presidential 
aspirants, who use their positions as elected officials 
to create new institutions that serve their foreign 
policy “interests. Consequently, the Imperial Presi- 
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ncy has been able to conduct foreign relations 
“without much fear of challenge from the other insti- 
tutions of government. Also apparent is the gra- 
dual politicization of the entire civil- service, which 
has made the theory of separation of powers a mere 
fantasy in practice. . i 

But the consolidation of the Imperial Presidency 
has not been achieved simply within the realm of 
government itself. It has been facilitated, as well, 
by dramatic developments in the economy and 
society. To become a superpower, one needs quick 
and ready access to tbe natural resources of the 
worid. In the past few years, the world economy 
has been radically transformed by giant economic 
institutions known as transnational corporations, 
and transnational banks. American transnational 
corporations, in collaboration with their European 
and Japanese counterparts, have penetrated all the 
continents and, in the name of civilisation, have 
transformed the economies of most nations of the 
world, Transnational banks have similarly found 
that the countries of the Third World, especially, 
are excellent markets for loans. In providing loans 
to Third World countries, they have transformed 
the global fiscal system and made the US dollar the 
supreme currency. The Bretton Woods Agreement 
consolidated the position of Western countries and, 
most importantly, made the unit of exchange for all 
countries dependent on the hard currencies of the 
West and Japan. 

The transnational corporations and the trans- 
national banks were aided in establishing themselves 
by the Imperial Presidency working through the 
legislative branch of government., Appropriate 
legislation was expeditiously developed to legitimise 
the activities of these new institutions, which, in 
turn, created a highly efficient, well-organised and 
technically well-equipped lobby that helped the 
legislature whenever it needed it and, most impor- 
tantly, provided the necessary.funds for the electoral 
process. Here we see the method by which the 
internationalisation of domestic politics takes place, 
with the-giant corporations and banks insisting that 
the strength of the US economy is dependent upon 
their exploitation of global resources, 

Thus, a curious thing happened on the way to the 
US becoming a superpower: The corporations and 
banks, which constitute private interests, were 
quickly transformed into representatives of the 
public interests. In turn, the latter became the 
guardians of the entire nation’s interests. Others 
have described this phenomenon as the emergence 
of the national security state to replace the nation 
state. Security issues have become part and parcel 
of domestic and foreign policy-making. The most 
important implication of this development is that 
those who attempt to résist or criticise the goals of 
the national security state quickly become open to 
the charge of treason or consorting with the enemy. 
Indeed, national security has become a holy cow, 
and the foreign policy establishment has been able 
to thwart any efforts to question the legitimacy of 
the national security state’s actions. Even the 
Speaker of the House, Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill, Jr., 
recently complained through an aide that the 
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President had come close to charging him with 
treason on the Lebanon issue. 

There is another exceptionally important institu- 
tion that has emerged in recent timés>-The Imperial 


_ Presidency has found that national bipartisan com-—._ 


missions perform an important role in neutralising 
any public debate on controversial issues, and in 
creating a false national consensus. The recent 
Kissinger Commission, labelled a bipartisan com- 
mission on Central America, consisted mainly of 
conservative members of the foreign policy esta- 
blishment from both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. The primary purpose of this Com- 
mission was to make sure that the US public would 
accept the doctrine, propagated by Kissinger and 
Reagan, that the only solution in Central America 
is to increase military aid. By involving members 
of both parties, the Kissinger Commission could 
insist that a foreign policy consensus had been 


. forged, and that existing Reagan policy towards 


Central America is the best possible course of 
action. Through these commissions of inquiry, 
which it initiates, the Imperial Presidency is, again, 
able to act as the supreme body responsible for 
foreign policy questions and monopolise all debate. 

The Imperial Presidency and the foreign policy 
establishment have a third arm that is sometimes 
called the “Fourth Estate.” I prefer to call it the 
communications industry, The media are only one 
part of that industry. It is important to know that 
universities, foundations, think-fanks, as well as 
professional legal, medical and scientific bodies, are 
important components of the new communications 
spectrum. Officials of this industry move with great 
ease from sensitive government positions to media, 
academic, and think-tank assignments and vice 
versa. The foreign policy establishment draws 
heavily upon this..industry, and it is not easy to 
break into the foreign policy establishment. For 
example, one of the most important articulators of 
the consensus doctrine of ‘the foreign policy esta- 
blishment 
which produces the highly prestigious publication 
America and the World, an annual review of events 
with suggestions for new directions. This Council, 
which is essentially bipartisan and predominantly 
white, has been able, through a niyriad of agencies, 
to control and direct the foreign policy debate. 
Outsiders, or those who claim to be outsiders like 
Jimmy Carter when he first came to Washington, 
hope that they can rely on new individuals “for 
foreign policy-making. Indeed, Jody Powell told 
reporters before the inauguration that the likes of 
Cyrus Vance and Zbigniew Brzezinski would not be 
in the new Carter administration. He quickly 
discovered, as had others, that the Imperial 
Presidency could not recruit from outside the 
foreign policy establishment; that members of this 
system had to be included if government was to 
operate smoothly. 

The media play a vital role in creating the images 
that programme the public to accept the ideology of 
both the Imperial Presidency and the foreign policy 
establishment. The media generally avoid any in- 


(Contd. on page 32) 
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Backwardness in Indian Society 


Context and Indicators 


BAREN RAY 


(THERE is widespread concern in India today about 

the problems of the backward classes, or rather 
more generally about the areas of backwardness in 
Indian society, its context and indicators, In this 
it should be our objective not only to identify the 
victims of that backwardness—the so-called weaker 
sections—but to make an analytical appraisal of 
the historical process which leads to the creation 
and perpetuation of those weaker sections as dis- 
tinct social entities. Persons or groups having in- 
comes or earnings below a certain level and/or 
suffering from ritual or social discrimination leading 
to positive disabilities in different forms will of 
course be marked out as weaker compared to the 
rest of the population. But in this we find, right at 
the beginning, two mutually interacting processes at 
work that are inseparably linked. 

Traditional untouchable castes are victims of a 
Process of deprival, denial and extortion—which is 
maintained on religious-cum-ideological grounds— 
leading to their remaining below the poverty line. 
On the other hand, it is because of their poverty 
that they fail to acquire either the self-confidence or 
the social mobility even to move away from that 
immediate environment which enforces their social 
oppresion. The vicious circle is thus maintained by 
the two factors feeding and strengthening each 
other. Thus we immediately encounter two funda- 
mentally divergent aspects of, our social reality 
which contradict each other in the sharpest possible 
way. We have the Republican Constitution based 
on universal adult franchise and abolition of all dis- 
crimination on grounds of religion, caste, linguistic 
or ethnic difference or even sex. In contrast to this 
there is a fairly pervasive caste solidarity of the 
dominant castes which enjoying the willing co- 
operation of the instruments of law and order, 
specially at the lower levels, fully succeeds in en- 
forcing the maintenance of the existing inequitous 
status quo. 

The most unique aspect of our social reality is 
that India is simultaneously both very advanced in 
some fields and very backward in other fields. As 
if this were not enough, what stares us squarely in 
the face 37 years after Independence is the fact that 
the tenacity of what is called backward is far 
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greater than the dynamism of the new elements that 
indicate ‘‘advance’’ in the many fields of science of 
industry or education that the country has achieved 
which could be expected to challenge or change the 
status quo. The cumulative effect of the inertial 
forces reigns supreme and there is then the well- 
known phenomenon of the so-called “growth with- 
out development’? so common in many a Third 
World country. Thus even the historic process of 
capitalist development which had been considered 
the irresistible force of history that can break down 
all the specifics of different historical formations to 
bring about the so-called modernization process 
making way for unfettered development, has been 
found wanting in its capacity to begin such social 
transformation that will put it on a take-off course, 

Looking at the historical background, some struc- 
tural specificities of Indian society seem to stand out 
quite clearly. Even in India’s traditional pre- 
British society, there had existed for centuries a 


relatively stable mechanism of reproduction of 


conservative social forces, ranging from the upper 
stratum of the rural community—thbe Asiatic-cum- 
feudal landlords—to the centralized military-admini- 
strative machinery of the Mughal empire or other 
similar states. This mechanism was dealt a severe 
blow by the colonial administration which deformed 
it but failed to destroy it. 

The mechanism of reproduction of conservative 
elements in Indian society is certainly one of the key 
factors both in its historical aspect as well as in the 
analysis of the present structures. An under- 
standing of its structure (and of this mechanism) 
will make clear both the viability of the social basis 
for Right-wing extremism and the futility and in- 
effectiveness of such Leftist programme which so far 
has been incapable of offering a constructive alter- 
native to this structure. Most social scientists 
writing on India will admit today that they have 
learnt the hard way that they had all grossly under- 
estimated the strength of these conservative factors 
responsible for the high degree of stagnation of 
social life, particularly in the countryside. 

Against this general understanding, perhaps we 
can enumerate the following as constituting the 
special features of the Indian social reality as the 
working hypotheses for our investigation: In these 
notes they have been identified in four specific areas: 
1. Landlessness. 2. Caste. 3. Industrialisation with 
a left-handed operation or half-hearted effort. 4. 
The gulf between law and actual reality. 


ae - 1, Landlessness 

F paradoxical nature of massive landlessness 
coexisting simultaneously with broadbased land- 
ownership by a large and numerous community is a 
major aspect of the Indian situation. This owner- 
ship is not primarily confined among old-style 
zamindar/jagirdars. The exploiter class is not a 
very narrow stratum and the ownership is not ' over- 
concentrated except in certain areas. But the 
exploitation is both pervasive and increasing because 
with the existing land: man: capital ratios: neither 
do the landowners become really modern capitalist 
farmers continually increasing productivity of labour 
nor the: population alienated from landownership 
get absorbed outside the.rural scene and economy. 
In fact there is alienation from landownership but 


not from land. . Since almost the whole bulk of the 


non-landowning population remain in the country- 
side with all their native agricultural skills, what has 
been happening is that while they have been carry- 
ing out the same physical chores as before, their 
status has been changing from (a) poor cum 
marginal peasant, to (b) subtenant, to (c) share- 
cropper, to (d) agricultural labourer. Nor that each 
family going down necessarily starts fróm position 
(a) and passes through all the stages till reaching 
position (d). Many were never at stage (a) Non- 
scheduled Caste poor peasants may be allowed to 
mark time at stage (c). But for the great majority 
who also have the ethnic distinctiveness of belonging 


to the Scheduled Castes-cum-Tribes, itis stage (d) 


to which they come down to. The presence of this 
huge mass as a reservoir of cheap labour with agra- 
rian skills then becomes the principal disincentive to 
the raising of the productivity of labour in agricul- 
ture. i 

It is well known that the Green Revolution took 
place in some areas and not in others. Even a 
slighly closer look will reveal that it has taken place 
in middle peasant (kulak) cum rich peasant econo- 
mies, that is in areas which did not have an over- 
abundance of cheap labour, abysmal poverty and 
abject social relations. We have the evident exam- 
ples of Punjab-Haryana as against Bihar-Orissa. It 
is visible that Punjab-Hdryana after the Green 
Revolution are prosperous and Bihar-Orissa remain 
poor. But the rich in Bihar-Orissa are certainly not 
less rich than the rich in Punjab-Haryana. Very 
likely they are really much richer and certainly with 
far greater social power than their counterparts in 
Punjab-Haryana. The real difference then is 
whether the profits are reinvested as agricultural 
inputs resulting in greater output/production and 
even more importantly in greater circulation. A 
relevant question then would be under what circum- 
stances a rural rich will turn into a rural entrepren- 
eur and will stick to the practice of investing the 
bulk of his available assets (and then subsequently 
his profits) as inputs in order to achieve the 
maximum output/production leading in a few years 
also to a rise in the productivity of labour. That of 
course will be the optimal situation. 


- There will be several factors infloencing the result. - 


In general, we know that owner-cultivators with 
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some: education are likely to be more enterprising 
compared ‘to those landowners who are alienated 


from actual work on land_and are rather well estab-... 


lished inthe social hierarchy. In addition_to the 


expected conservatism of such a class, an over-abun=-—_ 


dance of cheap labour will act asa disincentive to 
raising the level of technology. The morea land- 
owning community is alienated from actual work on 
on land (and longer the duration of their having 
been in that position) and the higher they are placed 
in a hierarchical position in society and greater the 
proportion of abject landless masses in that society, 
the greater will be the likelihood of such a class 
being able to make far larger gains by means other 
than tise in production. Usury, land-grabblng, 
speculative cum monopoly trade, etc., are likely to 
yield greater profits and far more social power than 
from raising the quantum of production. In areas 
where the above conditions are fulfilled, the rural 
rich are unlikely therefore to’ contribute much 
towards making any qualitative increase in agricultu- 
ral production. 

To take the example of Bihar-Orissa, as a type, 
we know what happened there, but a new element 
has been added tothe scenario with the greater 
mobility of agricultural labourers travelling perhaps 
a thousand miles by train from their more poverty- 
stricken areas to the areas of the Green Revolution. 
This may apparently ease the situation in the labour- 
surplus areas but will certainly grossly reduce the 
bargaining power of the local Jabour force in the 
more affluent areas. Concretely speaking about 
Punjab-Haryana, this may mean not only that the 
plateau in the quantum of production already reach- 
ed will not be further improved, but that the local 
rural poor will begin to feel the pinch on the one 
hand, and the landowning hitherto. self-cultivating 
Class will begin to make-use of. hired labour vastly 
more than before (in this case labourers from 
another province and speaking another language 
and of course of a lower caste) and in the process 
will change their own class character. 

This will of course sharpen the social confronta- 
tion in the countfyside. An even more important 
question will be .what will happen to the social 


‘surplus. Will it go for investment in agro-industry 


(and then-to industry proper) or will the changes 
engendered in the rural society as envisaged above 
will also influence the direction of this investment 
to follow the Bihar-Orissa pattern? 


2. Caste 


This process cannot be accepted merely as the 
inevitable’ corollaries of the development of capi- 
talist relations in agriculture. It is part of a larger 
scenario that only happens to coincide with the 
process of the growth of capitalist relations. How 
did this come to be? Looking back at the entire 
span of the .three and a half decades since Indepen- 
dence we can say that itis the middle-peasant-pro- 
prictor class belonging to the corresponding inter- 
mediate castes which has moved up fast, and 
effectively taking full advantage of all the limited 
land reform measures has improved its position 
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vis-a-vis the former zamindar-landlord classes 
having -benefited from the better irrigation, availabi- 
lity of electricity, improved seeds and fertilisers, 
etc. Simultaneously, they haye’ pushed further down 
the ladder pù kicked out of land the bottom 
streti who also happened to belong to the Schedul- 


a €d Castes. (Here we are not taking of landlordt who 


have in various ways succeeded in evading the land 
reform measures and have managed to retain much 
of tbeir lands through benami and other means). 
For this process to have taken place effectively and 
continuously for over thirty-five years, it is not only 
the working ofthe laws of capitalist development 
which has been responsible. There is also the force 
and tenacity of a-growing, fast-reviving process of 
caste solidarity which has proved to be far stronger 
than it was thought to be all our social scientists. 

Caste solidarity, its effectiveness, its cruelty, its 
relentless ever-advancing solid front squeezing out 
of jand the Scheduled Castes numbering no less 
than a third of the entire rural population, denying 
them even drinking water, keeping large numbers of 
them under various forms of debt slavery, ever 
ready to teach them a lesson to keep them in their 
place, together with the willing cooperation of the 
bureaucracy specially at the lower level: all this can 
never be understood purely in terms of class and 
economic forces and the working of capitalist 
relations. 

We can begin to understand the situation only 
when we look out at other societies with exploited 
racial minorities suffering from discrimination. It 
is only against the background (and memory) of 
racial war, genocide and slavery that such anta- 
gonism can come to existence and be sustained for 
such along period. In our case, the longest in 
history, perhaps for over 3,000 years! 

A considerable section of the Scheduled Castes 
were agrestic slaves till not more than a century 
ago. 
historians of ancient India about interpreting the 
role of the Indian caste system, but there is no 
doubt that the bottom stratum consisted of con- 
quered aboriginal population (Chandala) who were 
given the lowest and the most degrading position 
as the despised untouchables, the antyaj, outside the 
chaturvarna system proper. Even the very concept 
of the word unchha defines the social position of the 
untouchable, to eke out an existence by means of 
gleaning the left-over food of the conqueror race. - 

In analogous historical situations in the case of 
other civilisations, there would be attempts at 
genocidal wiping out of the conquered race in which 
the males would be killed off and the women taken 
over. Of course the women would be treated as 
slaves and for a couple of generations their offspring 
would suffer some discrimination but gradually 
they would be fully absorbed in the general society 
and their genealogy forgotten. But Hindu society 
with its highly evolved caste system succeeded in 
remembering and thus perpetuating the absolutely 
degraded status of the bottom stratum for centuries 
and millennia. , 

Similarly, there may be differences of opinion 
among social-anthropologists studying Indian 
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There may be differences of opinion among. 





society whether there had been any substantial 
instances of vertical and inter-caste mobility in 
Indian society, but as far as the bottom stratum is 
concerned, there is no evidence whatsoever that 
there ever was any relaxation in their very rigidly 
imposed servile status. The difference in the posi- 
tion of the- aboriginals (now called Girijans) and 
that of the untouchables lay in this that whereas the 
former who were considered wild and barbarian, 
were left to themselves and could thus enjoy the 
protection of the forest and remained in their tribal 
state, the latter were incorporated into Hindu 
society as a neechjati, were cut off from any land or 
other food gathering source and were compelled to 
perform the most unclean and degrading jobs as a 
sub-human appendage at the bottom of Indian 
society. They were not left free. They were 
compulsively attached to a specific position in 
society. There can be no doubt that this was 
imposed by extra-economic physical force and was 
later justified, rationalised and even sanctitied with 
the theory of karma. 

Whereas many societies have practised extreme 
violence and cruelty towards conquered racial 
minorities, there were always voices of conscience 
in the contemporary scene which disapproved, lead- 
ing to substantial revolts of the exploited. The 
uniqueness of the Indian case lies in the application 
of the most perfected ideological apparatus aimed 
even at the mental disarming of the downtrodden 
with the theory of karma. It has been suggested 
that historically, stratification or division of society 
on an occupational basis has sometimes shown some 
caste-like appearances and tendencies in some other 
societies too very different from that in I:dia. But 
subsequent socio-economic developments eroded 
those features and the stratification came to corres- 
pond with the more normative class divisions. In 
india alone caste division has not only perpetuated 
itself but has evolved a very complex codified 
system which pervaded almost all aspects of life and 
still proves itself so tenacious. 

What is unique in the Indian case is not that in 
contrast to the more common three-fold division 
(priest-intellectual, warrior and producer), here 
there was a four-fold division (Vaishya-agriculturist 
and Shudra-artisan-producer below the Brahman 
and Kshatriya) but that these four castes were 
anchored with the fifth caste, antyaj at the bottom. 
Fhe even more unique asnect was that unlike 
slavery in the Greco-Roman world, the antyaj were 
not chattel slaves but were slaves collectively to the 
entire community and most particularly condemned 
to do the most unclean jobs. (The exception was 
during the comparatively short period as described 
in the Arthashastra when there also prevailed a 
system akin to chattel slavery). In the Greco-Roman 
system the slave is characterised by the absence or 
diminution of his legal rights; in contrast the antya/ 
is characterised by his uncleanliness and as a source 
of pollution which is an altogether different 
dimension. 

It seems the ancient Indians suffered from an 
obsessive and morbid fear of certain unclean subs- 
tances which they considered pollutants, for 
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_excreta, cadaver, blood, menstrual blood, 
th, semen, etc. Fora people suffering from 
“a psyche is, one of the earliest uses to which 
ey could possibly put their conquered slaves would 
be for handling, removing or treating these pollutant 
substances. But after carrying out these jobs forced 
on them by their conquerors, the Chandalas would 
so demean themselves in their conquerors’ eyes that 
their sub-human status would then certainly be per- 
petuated. Once she antyaj has thus been fixed at 
the lowest point, the rest of the population which 
previously may have been divided into castes on the 
occupational basis will now be hierarchically graded 

on the pollution principle. 

The tenacity of the caste system can be gauged 
from the ultimate failure even of the great Buddhist 
revolt. -In any case there is very little evidence to 
show that the lot of the bulk of the population from 
the bottom castes was substantially improved even 
during the Buddhist period. It is only during the 
late medieval period that there were very perceptible 
stirrings among the untouchable lower castes and 
they threw up a number of great leaders who came 
to be known as great poet saints. But the very form 
of their struggle and revolt, namely through the 
medium of love and bhakti shows the limitedness of 
their material success in bringing about any concrete 
change in the socio-economic condition of their 
following from the lowest castes. (The only excep- 
tion perhaps was the case of the rise of Sikhism.) 
In fact the strength and capacity of the hierarchical 
Indian society to forcibly keep down the untouch- 
able lowest castes was so great that even when 
foreign religions with certain egalitarian principles 
like Islam and Christianity were introduced in India, 
conversion to those religions did not provide a very 
effective way for the untouchables to escape from 
the bondage of their low-caste status. Traces of the 
caste system permeates among Indian Muslims and 
Christians also. The neo-Buddhists of today are 
also faced with the same failure to escape from 
stigma of their low caste origin. 

How then to characterize the present Indian 
situation? There are evidently contradictory circum- 
stances. On the one hand, there is universal adult 
franchise and the formal legal equality of all citizens 
guaranteed by the Constitution; on the other, there 
is an immensely powerful self-righteous arrogant 
sense of superiority among the very numerous domi- 
nant-peasant-proprietor class who bring to action a 
very considerable caste solidarity and organisation 
not only in maintaining their dominant economic 
position but also in terrorising and forcing the 
Scheduled Castes. to stay in their place in the caste 
hierarchy. Of course, the situation is not uniform 
all over India. The little access to education, training 
and employment that has been opened to them 
have enabled a small number of members of the 
Scheduled Casses to escape from their traditional 
work. In this process, whereas a Scheduled Caste 
upper section has emerged, a distance has also grown 
between this fortunate upper crust and the bulk of 
the population still living out their miserable 
existence. 

But the emergence of this Scheduled Caste edu- 
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cated secticn has brought about a sea change on 
the socio-political scene in that the will for resis- 
tance has increased many fold. As the struggle 
spreads and also acquires greater depth, it will have 
to grow at both ends. -At~the_grassroots level, it 
will require a vast and massive moveméitof agri- 


cultural labourers and other rural poor and parti, 


cular attention should be paid to the unionization 
of such labour force the bulk of whom come from 
the Scheduled Castes, like leather workers for 
instance, At the same time, it is necessary that 
there should grow a powerful and organised cultural 
movement among the educated Scheduled Castes 
to expose, interpret, document and also research 
into the entire legacy of caste exploitation in India 
and all the attendant problems emanating from it. 

It must be emphasised that while the backbone 
of the exploitation of the Scheduled Castes is 
certainly economic, their actual suffering is made 
many times worse because of the social discrimi- 
nation enforced against them. If only they could 
improve their economic position they would of 
course be able to escape from a lot of the social 
humiliations and indignities. But they cannot 
improve their economic condition precisely because 
they suffer under a system of racist discrimination 
which keeps them backward and suppressed. We 
have seen earlier how the intense caste solidarity 
among the dominant peasant-proprietor class has in 
fact evicted the Scheduled Castes from land in the 
post-Independence years. In this situation the 
particular independent role of caste in perpetuating 
these pockets of abject poverty has to be specifically 
recognized. Here again the facile view that overall 
general economic development — by which is meant 
growth of capitalist relations — will bring about 
the loosening and ultimately the disappearance of 
the caste structure has been proved to be totally 
erroneous. In fact, caste has been proved to*be the 
precise instrument of resistance of the pre-capitalist 
(Asiatic/feudal) structures and it lends itself asa 
factor in the peculiar link-up between the capitalist 
sector and the feudal, usurious and trading sectors. 

The problem of the extreme poverty in the 
countryside, the problem of the opening up of the 
vast rural market without which a real breakthrough 
in overall development will not be possible, the 
problem of carrying out radical agrarian reforms, 
and the problem of abolition of caste-based dis- 
crimination and exploitation — are not only inter- 
related but are absolutely inseparable. The extreme 
poverty of the bottom.stratum of the rural popula- 
tion and their caste-based exploitation are two 
different aspects that feed each other. Just as we 
know from experience of the last three decades that 
overall general economic development cannot 
progress uninterruptedly till the problem of the 
bottleneck of rural poverty is solved through genuine 
agrarian reforms, in the same way, the solution of 
the problem of extreme rural poverty through change 
in social relations in the countryside cannot be 
achieved till the problem of caste-based exploitation 
is tackled simultaneously and independently. 

Just as an agrarian revolution is necessary per se, 
in the same way the struggle for abolition of caste- 
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based exploitation is necessary per se. Some very 
detailed field studies have revealed that very often 


the poor Scheduled Caste member’s ability or possi- - 


bility to uplift himself taking advantage of one or 
the other ameliorative measute that supposedly is 
legally available, has actually declined compared to 
the early decades of this century when their struggles 
and efforts went hand in hand in the wake of inde- 
pendence-cum-social-reforms movements. That is to 
say, the struggle against caste-based exploitation can 
be conducted successfully only in the context of a 
political-ideological milieu of a larger social reform 


movement. To think that the role of such a conscious ` 
political struggle could be dispensed with and -the | 
` general economic development could be expected to 


break down the barriers of caste, would be an ex- 
treme folly. Unfortunately it seems the Left and 


progressive forces in the country have been victims . 


precisely of such illusions. It is because of this illu- 
sion that the need of . maintaining the pressure of a 
powerful anti-caste social reform : movement to 
continuously fight and eradicate racism has been 
forgotten in the post-Independence decades, 

Some may argue that the real problem is econo- 
mic and the caste problem is a social problem which 


_ should not be unduly brought to the forefront. The 


absurdity of this argument will be self-evident if we 
ask if the Negroes in USA too should not wait till 
the problem of poverty and capitalism is solved in 
that country and not conduct any special struggle 
for ending racial discrimination here and now, The 
Scheduled Castes in India are an oppressed commu- 
nity united together by a common history of three 
thousand years of the most intense discrimination 
and exploitation and have every legitimate right to 
demand an equitable share of the national cake 
commensurate with their numbers. For any lover of 
economic justice and social progress, there can be 
no task more urgent than this in India today. Just 


as non-implementation of land reforms can hold up’ 
. economic development and prevent a break-through, 


in the same way, not to struggle to end the exploita- 
tion of the Scheduled Castes will render all moves 
for land reform infructuous. 

Today nobody will deny the significance of caste 
as a factor in social confrontation. The phenomenon 
of landlessness and the process of landgrabbing and 
squeezing the poor out of land is achieved by a 
combination of means in which caste solidarity of 
those who to begin with were the owner-cultivators 
(belonging to the appropriate landowning castes) 
but soon become employers of agricultural labourers 
(belonging to the Scheduled Castes cum Tribes) and 


‘beneficiaries of the social hierarchy which gets 


strengthened all the time, plays the most significant 


~ role. Caste solidarity thus acts as a major motive 


force in social interaction and by Virtue of their 
entrenched position in the social hierarchy and wield- 
ing the extra-economic power which that position 
gives them over the lower strata, this class is then 
further enabled to enforce the inequitous economic 
division and social immobility discussed earlier with 
strength derived precisely from the current spurt in 
caste solidarity. 

.With caste playing such a major role in social 
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interaction it has become urgent to enquire into any 


unique aspects of Indian society and psychology 
which led to the evolution, rigid codification and the 
eventual perpetuation of the caste system. We must 


- examine the suggestion that the origin of the rigidly 


imposed caste division in addition to such factors as 
the normal occupational divisions and the division 


‘between victorious and conquered ethnic entities 


lay in the existence in ancient India of what may 
Only be described as psychological obsession about 
pollutants. Given the basis of such a commonly 
held obsessive fear of the pollutants, one most likely 
use of despised conquered slaves (or any other con- 
quered group to be particularly punished) would be 
to make them handle the pollutant substances. But 
unlike all other harsh or unpleasant jobs imposed 
upon slaves in other societies, this job will so grossly 
demean the victims in the eyes of their masters, 
themselves suffering from this psychological obses- 
sion, that any possibility of their eventual absorp- 
tion in the main i of society will be for ever 
ruled out. 

It is really the existence of this antyaj fifth caste 
which acts as the anchor to fix the rest of the caste 
division, which may have originated in the occupa- 
tional basis, on a hierachical basis on the pollution 
principle and then to perpetuate the whole edifice 
of the system. 


3. Industry (Left-hand operated) 


_ The next special feature of the Indian socio- 
economic scene is the peculiar chararcter of the 
capitalist development in the country. Industrial 
development was carried out not on the basis of 
what is called by Marx “from below” in the “really 
revolutionary way” but by a traditional business 
community which already had a.long tradition of 
having worked out its hard-headed business method 
and money-making devices. These again were essen- 
tially usury, monopoly and speculative trade, 
comprador relations with the European “factories” 
in India, and landgrabbing. When some opportunity 
was opened for industrial development, say during 
the last quarter of the last century, there could be 
three possible avenues: (/) Traditional small crafts 
men having acquired some modern technology 
arising from below, (2) Some members of the new 
middle class having acquired some modern techno- 
logical training and science education abroad and 
also backed by some enlightened moneyed class to 
embark on ‘an adventure of modernisation. We 
know that the first was quite out of the question 
both in view of the Asiatic/feudal background and 
the low cultural level under the existing colonial 
set-up. As for the second possibility, we know that 
there were quitè a number of such attempts but 
almost all of them ended in failure due to their lack 
of any business experience and acumen who soon 
lost the money of their well-meaning but impractical 
patrons. In the circumstances, the attempts that 
succeded (3) were those by already established 
shrewed businessmen. For them the industrial ven- 
ture was like a cautious operation, even sometimes 
taking a small chance, by the left hand as it were, 
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while the right hand continued with the “sure” 
methods of .traditional business activity which kept 
the business fortunes of the family on a steady keel. 
The history of the successful industrial houses which 
‘ have been studied so far, confirms this hypothesis. 
A question has often been asked as to why the 
national bourgeoisie in India which succeeded in 
creating an industrial base larger than in any other 


colonial or semi-colonial territory, never took any- 


interest in major socio-economic transformation in 
a clearly anti-feudal direction. The answer to this 
question would be obvious in the light of what we 
have discussed above. For the great majority of the 
business houses, greater financial gains and also 
perhaps the ascendance of their social power base 
was achieved from their traditional business activi- 
ties. Naturally, therefore, they would not like to cut 
down that very (Asiatic/feudal) structure on which 
are based their entire right-hand operations which 
still continue to be probably much larger than their 
left-hand industrial operations. The rise to astro- 
nomical figures of the estimated quantum of black 
money Operations in the country will also support 
the same view. The right hand will have precedence 
over the left hand! Po 
The statement often made in the pre-Independence 
period that Indian capital was “shy”, euphemisti- 
cally hid ‘the same factor, In any society with back- 
ward agrarian relations where a large proportion of 
the population is permanently on the brink of 
disaster, returns from usury will always be greater 
than normal profits from productive processes and 
most of the available money would therefore flow in 
the traditional direction. All these factors continue 
to be operative till today and the difference in 
character between the Punjab-Haryana type and the 
. Bihar-Orissa type is to be seen both in the pattern 
of input.in agriculture and growth of small and 
medium industries in their respective areas, ió 


4. Gulf between Law and Reality 


Lastly, there are the twin aspects of the incidence 
of corruption, emphasising the weakness of the state 
on the one hand, and the wide gulf between the law 
cum written Constitution and the actual reality 
operating in society, on the other. A seemingly- 
advanced bourgeois-democratic Constitution with 
very laudable Directive Principles including even 
some socialistic claims coexists with almost total 


rightlessness: of the masses at the lower levels of- 


society. 7 l 
In his draft lecture on “Annihilation of Caste”? 
(1937), B.R. Ambedkar had quoted the following 
from Ferdinand Lassale addressing a Prussian 
audience in 1862: “The constitutional questions are 
in the first instance not questions of right but 
questions of. might: The actual constitution of a 
country has its existence only in the actual condi- 
tion of forces which exists in the country: hence 
political constitutions have value and permanence 
only when they accurately express those conditions 
of forces .which exist in practice within a society.” 
Evidently the state in India does. not have the 
capacity or the necessary instruments to enforce 
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either the Republican Constitution or the regulation 
of the economic development according to the deci- 
sions of the Planning Commission, for instance. The 
state in India is thus both strong, because it has all 
the elaborate instruments of power and coercion, 
and at the same time, it is weak, because when the 


crunch comes, they obey somebody else’s orders.’ 


That it to say, the various hidden sources of power, 
the vested interests, the combination of pre- 


capitalist/Asiatic-cum-monopolist forces can at all 


times interfere and short-circuit the chain of com- 
mand, rendering futile that what may be legitimate. 
The- pull and influence exercised by the vested inte- 
rests on the instruments of law and order are far 
greater today as compared to 1947. In fact, in these 
three and a half decades the vested interests at 
different levels of our society have developed an 
elaborate system of linkages with the instruments of 
law and order at all levels, so that the latter can be 
said to be in- effect at the former’s service. The 
importance of investigation into the character of the 
state in India today is therefore pa.amount. . 
In the light of the above we must organise the 
investigation in all the three fields: historical, statis- 


tical, and-analytical. There is a plethora of material © 


already résearched by many scholars. The working 
hypotheses outlined above are certainly not con- 
clusions arrived at a priori, but no investigation 
is possible without some preliminary assumptions 
which then opens avenues of closer examination 
which may confirm or reject altogether that what 
had been perceived earlier. In this we must of course 


-have a two fold approach: To subject to rigorous 


examination all particular assumptions or theories 


about processes, but simultaneously, an attempt will - 


also be made with a more holistic approach to make 
out a judicious selection out of many theories 
presented ‘before. They will stand together as a 
whole primarily on the -basis of their mutual 
coherence (or fall for the lack of it). Of course ulti- 
mately each such assumption or theory has to stand 
up to individual scrutiny. 1 ' 
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SEVENTH PLAN 


For Elected Oligarchies or for People ? 


. P.C. SURI 


HE Seventh Plan is onthe anvil. The planners 
and academics seem to be bewildered. Even 
L.K. Jha, ex-bureaucrat. and economist-cum- 
planner, so confident in 1980 in prescribing strategy, 
is no longer confident. He says: Those.who shaped 
the political philosophy and the country’s destiny got 
endorsement from the economists for the policies 
- pursued for implementation and if the scenario 
has not changed, then it called for thinking and 
self-introspection on the part of everybody. Wider 
thinking was necessary for tackling inter-disciplinary 
_ issues covering the entire economic canvas. A new 
thrust was essential for determining new priorities 
for growth in the political, social and economic 
spheres, covering every sector of the nation’s 
economy. Heis worried about the contradiction 
between high saving ratio and slow growth and 
deterioration in the capital-output ratio. 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty seeks deeper analysis and 


complex solutions as the Indian economy has. 


become very complex. V.K.R.V, Rao complains that 
the Planning Commission has become an adjunct to 


the Cabinet and had significantly contributed to- 


concentration of power at the Centre: Malcolm 
S. ‘Adiseshiah is critical of the way Five-Year Plans 
and annual Plans are formulated by the Planning 
Commission. The Commission should cease to be 
a Ministry of the Union Government and function 
as an autonomous body with its secretariat compris- 
ing representatives of the States. 
Rajni Kothari complains that the role of the 
state in social transformation has got undermined. 
Development had led to a striking dualism.of the. 
social order. Democracy had become the playground 
for growing corruption, criminalisation, repression, 
and intimidation of large masses of the people, 
whose very survival was made to depend on their 
staying out of the political process and whose despe- 
rate economic state incapacitated them from enter- 
ing the -regular economic processes. Has Rajni 
Kothari ever asked the question whether the politi- 
cal system, established by the Constitution is a 
democracy or elected oligarchies? His own proposals, 
for instance, concerning decentralisation on the 
model of the Maharashtra Zila Parishad, are res- 
ponsible for his own charge of isolating the poor 
from the political and ‘economic processes. Is he 
not, as a political scientist (like many others, res- 
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ponsible for perpetuating a provable false concept 
that we have a democratic polity? 

.How is that we all get misled? Primarily because 
we have allowed our minds to be colonised. These 
colonised minds argue: The political system is a 
creation of adult franchise; is based on the British 
design of the Cabinet breed of parliamentary demo- 
cracy and the Australian or Government of India 


- Act 1935 specie of federalism or rather unionism. 


They do not even think of evolving relevant criteria 
for determining the nature of polity. Even Lincoln’s 
criteria of democracy and the design of the election 
system can easily establish that the true nature of 
the polity is elected oligarchies. If Rajni Kothari 
and the academics, Supreme Court judges and the 
media had not allowed themselves to be side-tracked 
reparding the true nature of polity, we would be 
capable of diagnosing the reality and prescribe or 
evolve viable alternatives. The final argument of 
the colonised minds is: After all governments are in 
any case oligarchies — that is, admission of help- 
lessness to evolve a system of true viable democracy. 


THE WHOLE DEBATE in regard to the alter- 
natives to the present system is based on the models 
of USA or France and to some extent to certain 
relevant methods of containing defection in West 
Germany (constructive vote of censure, that is, the 
Opposition can move a motion of no-confidence on 
the condition that they can provide an alternative 
government). The Prime Minister’s advisers indulged 
in such an exercise. Are these relevant for our conti- 
nental nation — its stage of uneven development 
and social capabilities, man-resource ratio? These 
models are not designed for social transformations. 
A very effective role is being played by the univer- 


-Sities in further cultivating colonisation of minds. 


It can be easily established by an examination of 
the syllabii, under the influence of well-organised 
infiltration strategy of the English-speaking West 
and supported by prepared packages, and incentives, 
financial and professional. This is a crucial area of 
concern because, with cultivation of such minds, 
can today’s youth become change agents or leaders 
of change? 

The university system based on isolated disci- 
plines, is incable.of cultivating social scientists. 
Today, it is being realised that individual disciplines 
are, by themselves, impotent for either disigning 
conceptual-frames or management strategies or 
systems relevant for continuing change. This realisa- 
tion of the impotence of even economics appeared 
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for the first tiie in the dtaft frame of the Sixth 
Plan, ‘when it specifically highlighted political will 
as the basic “driving force”. In earlier Plans, the 
Planning Commission was unconcerned regarding 
the relevance of “‘political will’? (as well as pro- 
ductivity). 

Agenda Item One: What is the practical implica- 
tion of this realisation? It is the urgency to examine 
the relevance and effectiveness of the Constitution 
and the nature of polity for socio-+science/techno- 
logical-economic transformations from stage to 
stage. We are subjected to a perpetual barrage by 
status-quoist experts. The latest is Nani Palkhivala 
who complains that a “noble Constitution (is) being 
worked in an ignoble spirit’’. Has he ever asked the 
question: Is not the design of the Constitution for 
maintaining a dual society on the foundations of 
poverty? | 

The Directive Principles are quite frank about it. 
These principles represent the concept of patron- 
client relationship; with the people as clients and 
the elected rulers as the patrons. We have not posed 
the basic questions. Is the constitution designed to 
bring about an egalitarian society or is it a design 
— deliberate — for maintaining a dual society. Do 
the Directive Principles provide for social, economic 
and political justice or are they designed to maintain 
equilibrium for a dual society by maintain- 
ing poverty. Are the Directive Principles or any 
Articles designed to cultivate initiative of the people 
or given the people only one role, that is, to vote 
and then abdicate? Is the adult-based election 
system meant to divide and rule the people on the 
basis of exploitation of religion, caste, language, 
-region? Have not the Directive Principles, protected 
unearned incomes and even parasitic black incomes?, 
Have they not enabled concentration’ of economic 
power and even purchasing power? 

Is not the Constitution design — except for its 
provisions regarding Centre-State relations, includ- 
ing the (misused) concept of Governor — respon- 
sible for cultivating disintegration? Does not the 
Constitution-design deliberately ensure that the 
Objectives, enjoined in the Constitution — as the 
resolve of the people — would be’ subordinated to 
the Articles of the Constitution? Has not this device 
resulted in fracturisation of the political and social 
will power of the nation? If the Articles of the 
Constitution were to be subordinated to the Objec- 
tives in the Preamble — that is, those not conform- 
ing to the Objectives had been declared ultra vires — 
and ifthe Judiciary had been committed to the 
social philosophy enjoined in the Preamble, judicial] 
intervention would have been in favour of cultivat- 
ing a socialist and development path. , 

. Has the Constitution cultivated and protected 
exploitative economy? Has the Constitution any 
capability to give protection to the people against 


exploitation by the elected? Does the Constitution ` 


provide a judiciary with understanding the funda- 
mentals of the processes of social change? Or do we 
have a judiciary with capacity for intellectual initi- 
ative for summarising. views of other courts else- 
where? Do the Judiciary owe allegiance to the 
Objectives in the Preamble, that is, the social philo- 
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sophy of the Constitution? Or do they consider 
their personal social philosophy as the philosophy 
of the Constitution? Are they guided by the basic 
features of the Constitution clearly prescribed in the 
Preamble or do they formulate their own concepts 
of basic features, sometimes even called the “basic 
structure’? Do they even recognise that the Pre- 
amble, does concretely spell out the basic. features, 
that is the objectives for the nation and the nature 
of polity? What is the consequence of the persona- 
lised concept of allegiance to the Constitution for 
the social, political, judicial and administrative will 
power? 

Does the Constitution adopt a philosophy regard- 
ing personnel ‘policies relevant for an’ independent 
country? Or has the Constitution adopted the 


. Islington Commission concept of distinction between 
. imperial and native cadres? As a consequence has 


not this philosophy cultivated regional loyalties and 
a disintegrating effect? Is the Judiciary, in its 
Constitutional or legal incarnations, accessible to 
the common people or is it accessible to the affluent, 
and not even to the middle class? What is the scope 
of public interest intervention of the Judiciary? 

All these issues have a direct bearing on the nature 
of the development path that can be adopted. 


HAVE THESE creators.of myths ever asked the 
question: What is the fundamental underlying con- 
cept in the Constitution and the planning process, 
visualised in the Directive Principles? Is it nota 
political-administrative-patronage frame? One of 
the ostensible basic objectives of the development 
path is: Sejf-reliance. Can a political-administrative- 
patronage frame cultivate self-reliance of the 
people? This is the fundamental contradiction. 

We talk of participative democracy through devi-- 
ces which, in effect, cultivate disparities. Even the ` 
Prime Minister complains about lack of access of 
benefits to poor beneficiaries. Why is she helpiess? 
Decades ago, in the pre-Independence period, the 
term economic democracy was coined. Have we 
been able to give concrete shape to this concept? 
How can we? Because no English-speaking country 
can provide us a model to copy. The Constitution, 
to some extent, has some pretension for providing 
Directives for “social justice”, according to the 
Supreme Court. None for cultivating economic 
justice, Economic justice at the minimum means 
“participation of each family in growth opportuni- 
ties’. The Asian experience has functioning examples 
of this concept of participative economic demo- 
cracy. It is functioning in countries with different 
political systems — Japan, Taiwan, Vietnam, and 


' China. By and large, to a very significant extent, 


the participative process is functioning even asa 
self-financing process. 

Our record of ‘cultivating disparities is unques- 
tioned. So also our record for maintaining poverty 
and worsening employment situation. Why so? we 
have, as T shall later substantiate, adopted the 
development-economics approach. The development 
process in this concept logically moves by creating 
inequalities. If we adopt such a path—as we have 
done—and this path is consistent with the needs 


for maintaining equilibrium for a dual society, we 
deliberately cultivate disparities and exploitation. 
It is essential for its success to maintain poverty. 
Let us be fair to the Planning Commission. The 
Planning Commission was established to comply 
with the Directive Principles. The Directive Prin- 
ciples are designed to maintain a dual society; 
maintain poverty under Article 43 (which merely 
refers to a “living wage” in an undefined future and 
offers no prospects of effective equality of opportu- 
nities). The entire concept of the Directive 


Principles is that of ruling elite as the patrons and 


the people as the clients. Hence validity of the 
political-administrative-patronage frame. Why 
should we blame the planners for complying with 
the Directive Principles? 


I SHALL indicate some of the basic issues for the 
Agenda, as a student of social change. I am a 
biased student because I do not accept the 
underlying operative principle in both the polity and 


‘the development path, that man shall exploit man. 


secondly, I present the thesis “Man as the motive 
force and end of development.” This is not an 
abstract concept. It -has been operationalised in 
many countries in Asia and in Europe. 

The approach methodology is not abstract or 
academic, but a search for relevance for our reality, 
our environment culture our stage of development. 
The search is for experience with philosophers 
preactitioners of change transformation (from stage 
to stage)—like Japanese Meiji restoration leaders; 
Lenin, Ho-chi-Minh; Mao-tse-tung; Gandhi, Erhard 
and others—as guides. The concepts and proposals 
that would emerge later are based on relevant 
experiences and not models. 

The Prime Minister initiated the debate on the 
Seventh Plan in her speech on November 16, 1983, 
at the Silver Jubilee function of the Institute of 
Economic Growth. At the political level, as 
President of the Congress (1), she elaborated her 
frame and specified some commitments. The Politi- 


cal and Economic Resolutions spell out tne direc- 


tives to the planners. . 

.No other political party has yet presented its 
frame or management strategies for growth with 
economic justice. On the occasion of the drafting 
of the Sixth Plan, the CPI (M) reacted to the draft 


_ frame in a paper presented to the National Develop- 


ment Council. The Planning Commission has asked 
the State Governments to suggest, issues critical for 
shaping the Seventh-Plan. They seem to be seeking 
alternatives of objective-sets’’, the policy, strategy, 
resource implications of the same: as well as changes 
in priorities or directional emphasis or alternative 
policy approaches. 

A Plan is in essence a political document. Econo- 
mics is concentrated politics. In the case of Indian 
Plans, it was clearly spelled out as such. The Plan- 
ning Commission was constituted to comply with 
Articles 38, 39 (a) (b (c) ofthe Directive Principles. 
The Congress(I) Economic Resolution refers to 
them (without mentioning the Articles) at the 


outset. 


The Congress(I) Political Resolutions claims: 
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“The goal of socialism became part of the Congress 
creed only after a process of vigorous contestation 
of ideas the interests... The idea of socialism had 
to struggle for acceptance because the vested interests 
were not reconciled to a social system in which their 
power to exploit the poor would come to an end. 
Jawaharlal Nehru continued to educate the Cong- 
ress rank and file. Reference is then made to Avadi 
and Bhubaneshwar Congress sessions. “Indira 
Gandhi carried the struggle for socialism further.... 


‘ Under her leadership, the concept of socialism was 


given Constitutional status in the Preamble of the 
Constitution by the 42nd Amendment. We have 
still a long way to go but the direction is towards 
socialism,” 

The Congress(I) Economic Resolution ‘“‘reafiirms 
its faith in the socialist path and calls upon the 
Government to reflect in the formulation of the 
Seventh Plan the party’s priorities for social and 


economic upliftment of the toiling masses”. 


ONE CAN justifiably adopt a cynical perspective. 
While there may be a relevant, though rhetorical con- 
cept of democracy, enunciated by Lincoln-- “‘govern- 


. ment of the people, by the people, for the people’ — 


in real life so-called democracy is “‘a political system 
in which there is a formation of the political elite in 
the competitive struggle for the vote of the electo- 
rate by means of an institutionalised party system”. 
The techniques employed in this competitive struggle 
for controlling the levers of power and secure legiti- 
macy to govern are: (a) introducing national 
patriotic issues, threats of security to the nation; 
(b) exploiting non-economic bases for dividing the 
people for securing legitimacy to rule on the basis 
of minority vote, that is, religion, language, caste, 
region, class; (c) fostering legislation, apparently 
designed to benefit the lower strata while maintain- 
ing loopholes for sabotaging the same and without 
intention to implement them; (d) using a variant of 
pseudo-socialism and anti-elitism (noise against 
monopolies, concentration of wealth, conspicuous 
consumption, and no nojse against parallel black 
economy) to absorb the antagonism to the societal 
power elite; (e) providing measures to alleviate 
poverty, after investing over 90 per cent of invest- 
ment in cultivating disparities. 

It is easy to marshal concrete data to substantiate 
the charges (except in regard to the real external 
threat to security and integrity of the nation). On 
the other hand, it is imperative to diagnose why 
such distortions are practised without impunity not 
merely by the ruling party but also by most other 
parties when they can get contro! over the levers of 
power. 


INDIA has had an unusual experience of charis- 
matic leadership in Jawaharlal; a cluster of talented 
cadres of competence and integrity cultivated by 
Gandhiji; continuing political leadership, and Jater 
Indira Gandhi who also acquired charismatic 
Jeadership by the management of the 1971 Jndo- 
Pakistan war. Jawaharlal Nehru, like Gandhiji, 
had authority with the people, even he when was not 
in power. He had done his homework as to the 
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development path, relevant in the post-Independence 
era. He sponsored the socialistic path, integrating 
the freedom of liberal democracy and social- egali- 
tarian planned path of socialism. Did he succeed? 
In what respects? 

The Jawaharlal Nehru frame had four basic inter- 
locked priorities: defence/security of the nation; 
science/technology and planned development for 
self-reliance. This frame can explain significant 
achievements for which the Congress Party is claim- 
ing credit. 

In what respects did his frame fail and distort the 
development path? What forces/constraints diluted 
his effectiveness? Were they of his creation or was 
he forced to steer his.path through the established 
vested interests? What role did the Constitution play 
in undermining even his partial frame? 

What happened to the political will-power or 
social will-power? Why breakdown of non-exploi- 
tative values like integrity and commitment to 
competence? Why corruption as the normal way of 
- political and increasingly of social life? Why massive 
concentration of wealth? Why domination of 
_ parallel black economy and helplessness of the 
‘political, administrative and social system to curb it? 
Why decline in productivity of resources; in wastage 
of resources; in misdirection of resources? Why 
large-scale leakages and pre-emption or misappro- 
priation of meagre resources allotted to give relief 

to the poor? 

How is it the intelligentsia/experts, supported by 
the planners/politicians, could adopt a dehumanising 
criterion of 2400 or 2100 calories for measuring 
poverty? For themselves they have been fighting 
and obtaining all sorts of dearness allowances. 
What makes the academics, the social scientists 
become dehumanised? Why massive wastage in 
irrelevant education, which consumes, next to 
defence, largest resources? Even L.K. Jha, the 
serisible proponent of productivity, does not refer to 
_ this decisive failure? Why-do our technical educa- 
tion and R & D systems not'cultivate international 
competitiveness? Why i is it that no Commission has 
even considered “‘cultivating international compe- 
titiveness” as the basic objective of technical. edu- 
cation or R & D? Why is it we have large-scale 
industries which cannot fulfil the criterion of inter- 
national competitiveness? 

‘We had about 14 crore péople below the poverty 
line on the basis of the dehumanising criterion of 
2400 or 2100 calories, in 1951: now we have 34 crore 
people. Why? 

How can the positive forces generated by the 
Nehru frame be mobilised to bring about transition 

from the exploitative development economics path to 
the entrepreneurial path of diaelectical, transforma- 
tions, with science/technology/entrepreneurship and 
political will power as the driving forces; education 
and the widespread of purchasing power as the 
growth forces; and the cult of example and effective 
equality of opportunity for every family to partici- 
pate in growth opportunities as the motivating 
forces. 


% 
-THE political leadership has two options. They can 
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p 
operate on the basis of two perspectives. 

Option]: The political system, as designed and 
functioning, does not give the people any choice. 
The only choice people occasionally have is to 
choose the better of two evils. The ruling party 
leadership may adopt the strategy of exploiting the 
proved incapacity of the bungling alternative ex- 
perience of the Janata interregnum; take advantage 
of absence of alternative national level party and 


_leadership as well as contradictions and demoralisa- 


tion among Opposition parties. They can adopt the 
political technology analysed earlier and win the 
elections. . 

The Opposition parties do not have any concep- | 
tual frame or management strategies for meeting 
the challenges of combating poverty for sustained 
economic growth. For instance, the Janata cong- 
lomerate ostensibly committed themselves to the 
Gandhiann frame, when they were effectively dis- 
owning Gandhiji. 

CPI(M) has shown some initiative in uplifting 
the poor but has yet to shown capability to cultivate 
growth. They had some relevant measures in their 
inventory which have had some impact on alleviation: 
of poverty but hardly any conceptual frame for the 
Subsequent stages of their path of development. In 
the absence of a conceptual frame for exploiting the 
scope for initiative under the Constitution, they do 
not seem to have even a framework and principles 
for cultivating organisers and change agents from 
amongst the poor and the people generally. What 
they seem to have done is allotting funds to be 
disbursed by the panchayats. This approach is 
bound to come to a dead end. This approach has 
very limited, if any, scope for cultivating self- 
reliance or atleast non-dependence amongst the 


poor. Have they a management strategy which can 


bring about an alliance amongst (say) 80 to 90 per 
cent of the rural people and bulk-of the urban poor, 
lower middle stratum and the intellectuals? 

On the other hand, they are caught up by two 
processes — one, cooption into the lure of electoral 


politics for example, with reference to the trade 


union movement; two, inertial commitment to 
Lenin- Marxism, without evolving a framework rele- 
vant to Indian reality. Thus, in practice they. be- 
come anti-Leninist unlike Ho Chi Minh, who 
evolved a conceptual frame relevant for Vietnam’s 
reality and the tentative dialectical stages for build- 
ing up socialism. The Vietnamese have been engaged 
in evolving self-reliance, cultivating organisers and 
change agents from amongst the people, restructur- 
ing education as the growth force even for the age 
group 11-14. 

As a consequence of cooption into the capital- 
istic trade union frame the workers disown any 
commitment to productivity. In a sccialist environ- 
ment, anti-productivity attitudes or irresponsibility 
and inefficiency are categorised as exploitation. 
Secondly, the workers have no common commit- 
ments. ‘The trade unions agitate for economism. 
No one agitates for the most vulnerable landless. In 
contrast, stylishly dressed teachers and administra- 
tive staff, even in universities, agitate, along with 
decline in standards ‘of education, The so-called 
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- scientific temper. 
' once there is clarity about the aim the whole edu- ` 


workers are fractured by contradictory interests. 
What is the practical consequence of this type of 
cooption? It cultivates anti-socialist habits and 
attitudes. The Jyoti Basu government has to pay 
the price, for instance, in not obtaining effective 
utilisation of installed power equipment. 
the dilemma. By cultivating anti-productivity in 
the workers, it is not undermining the capitalistic 


. path, because in the capitalistic path, the adverse 


effect of inefficiency is passed on to the people in the 
form of higher prices, wastes scarce capital 
resources and undermines growth. Having culti- 
vated such negativé attitudes, the socialists also 
undermine their capability to prove that they can 
secure steady dynamic growth with economic justice, 
when they do or would hold the levers of power, 
Whether one is a socialist or a communist or a 
mixed-economy operator, there is no escape from 


` the continuing operational objective of increasing 


productivity in all sectors and of each family. Here 
is an unambiguous objective for national consensus. 
I shall bring out the implications of this commit- 
ment, while reflecting on the current development 
path (thatis, of development economics) and the 
mixed economy, and presenting alternative frame 
and managing strategies later. 


Option 2: I had referred to two options before 


Wd 
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T can broadly be said that the aim of general 

education is to develop the reasoning and intel- 
lectual faculty of man and to develop a scientific 
temper in him. It aims at improving and broaden- 
ing one’s sensitivity, humanity and the aesthetic 
sense so that one may become a better human being. 
Higher education aims at imparting the -knowledge 


acquired over centuries in a particular field to those 


who have an aptitude in that particular branch of 
learning so that the process of furthering the bound- 
aries of knowledge may be continued. 

Given this aim it can be said that every citizen 
should be imparted with such knowledge which may 
broaden his outlook, help develop his reasoning 
capacity and, by and large, make him a rational 
human being as he grows up. This means that not 
only every one should be able to read and write but 
should receive that minimum of education which 
should enable him to‘question things and imbibé a 
Obviously it is not that easy, but 


cational process even at the elementary level can be 
so oriented and directed as to help realisation of the 
given objectives. 

Our country whose growth was retarded during 
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Here is 
_capabilities/conditions. 


- power and privileges. 


the political leadership, and have reflected on one 
option, that is, giving option to the people of the 
better of two evils. The political and economic 
resolutions of the Congress-I are largely designed to 
avail of this option. 

. The second option would involve assessing social 
The term social conditions 
includes: socio-demograpbic; socio-cultural; socio- 


political; socio-science/technology-life-sciences (that 


is, innovative and adaptative capabilities); socio- 
entrepreneurial; socio-political behaviour leadership; 
and socio-economic (concentration, disparities, 
poverty). l , 

Under this option, it is essential to undertake 
radical (going to the root of the matter) diagnoses 


. (and not merely analyses) identify the ‘‘operational 


objectives” to remedy the basic maladies; evolve 
feasible management strategies for meeting current 
challenges and for preparing for the next phase; 
planning systems as well as’ administrative systems 
and systéms for management of change. The 
“operational objective” would be “consolidation 
and translation”, that is, consolidation of positive 
forces: and replacing development path. The 
national debate may centre on the diagnoses and 
crucial issues for the formulation of the Seventh 
Plan as a stage in the perspective Plan up to 2000 
A.D. (To be Continued) 


foreign rule and which has inherited the legacy of 
colonial past faces.the stupendous task of transfor- 
mation of this society. It is well known that the 
British strengthened many retrograde forces of the 
old society and themselves generated many new 
ones in both the rural and the urban sectors. De- 
parture of the British did not mean the dethroning 
of such elements from the citadel of power. On the 
contrary a new combination of urban and rural 
vested interests stepped into the shoes of the British 
which obviously were not interested in restructuring 
and transformation of the’ old society for such a 
transformation would result in dismantling their 
This had made the task of 
transformation pretty difficult as is borne out by 
the experience of the last three decades and more. 
But the transformation, if is to be meaningful, must 
begin in the educational field. 

_ If a society is illiterate and superstitious, obscu- 
rantism, bigotry and irrationality have their sway, 
we cannot think of transforming such societies. 
The first condition is to remove illiteracy and pro- 
vide minimum of education as also inculcate a 
scientific temper among the people in so far as it is 
possible. A minimum target of removing illiteracy 


-and providing elementary education to every child 
Should be strictly followed and all resources should 


be mobilised towards this objective. No society 
has succeeded in modernising itself without first 
removing illiteracy and providing elementary edu- 
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Educational Policy in Context of Development 


cation to all its children. ` It does not mean that 
other economic and social activities should be rele- 
gated to the background. There is no conflict bet- 
ween the two; they are complementary. 

Due to various historical reasons the educational 
policy that was followed in India during the post- 
Independence period was not very different from the 
policy followed during the colonial era. Mass 
literacy was something which the foreign rulers 
could not countenance. The new rulers have a 
similar dread for it as ‘it would generate forces 
which would surely go. against the Establishment. 
The literacy.rate in India in 1981 is 67 for males and 
25 for females, the average being 36. In 1971 the 
literacy rate was 29. Thus, literacy is increasing 
by slightly more than 0.5 per cent annually, with the 
result that the illiterate population which is roughly 
450 million is increasing by more than five million 
annually. At present one-third of the children who 
should be going to school never attend any school 
. and 50 per cent of all those who go to school give 
up before completing the Fifth Standard. 

It is, by and large, the poverty of the people at 
the bottom which prevents them from sending their 
wards to schools orto withdraw them soon, but 
if school education is made attractive there is no 
reason to believe that children from poorer house- 
holds will not attend them or their guardians would 
withdraw them. A State like Kerala which hasa 
very high percentage of population below the 
poverty line also has the highest literacy rate (69 per 
cent). The States which have the largest illiteracy 
rates are also economically and culturally most 
depressed ones. It appears illiteracy is the greatest 
bulwark of reaction and status quo, and it is naive 
to think that modernisation and transformation can 
C be achieved even if illiteracy persists. No society 

in history has succeeded in doing so and India 
cannot be an exception to this. 

It is not that the country has not resources to 
wage’ a battle on this front. Ifa small portion of 
the current outlay on education, which is more than 
Rs. 3000 crores annually, is diverted to this end, 
significant results can be achieved in lessening the 
incidence of illiteracy. But the outlay on adult edu- 


cation isnot even one per cent of the budgetary. 


outlay and primary education is a neglected field. 
The basic cause of lingering illiteracy in India is 
not to be found in the lack of resources but ulti- 
mately in thejsocial structure and relationship where 
the ruling privileged groups find. illiteracy as the 
biggest bulwark for their continued economic and 
political domination. 

There are more than 70 lakh unemployed persons 
who are matriculates or have higher degrees. They 
can be drafted in the task of removal of illiteracy. 
. The teachers whose number is more than 35 lakhs 
in the country and the much larger student popula- 
tion in degree colleges and universities can be fruit- 
- fully associated with this programme at little cost. 
If this programme is taken up asa national cam- 
paign, every literate person can be enjoined upon to 
make literate a few persons. When at one stage the 
rulers opted for family planning, targets for sterili- 
sation were fixed and forcible operations were per- 
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formed ona large number of unwilling persons. 
There is no reason why the same zeal cannot be 
shown for conducting literacy programmes. 

Many under-developed countries, both big and 
small, have banished illiteracy in the recent past 
within a short period. Their resources were not large 
enough but their leaders viewed the problem of 
illiteracy in a different manner. For them removal 
of illiteracy was the first imperative task in the 
direction of transformation of their countries. 

It is characteristic of the situation in India that 
whereas there was complete apathy and indifference 
towards removal of illiteracy and to a large extent 
towards primary education, higher education receiv- 
ed undue emphasis, both as regards expansion 
and allotment of funds. The number of universities 
increased from 45 in 1960-61 to 119 in 1976-77 and 
the number of students in universities and degree ` 
colleges increased from 11 lakhs to 47 lakhs during 
the same period. There wasa more phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of higher secondary schools 
and intermediate colleges and in the number of 
students therein.. re 

There can be no exception to the growth of higher 
education as such. It is an index of growth of 
society if a larger number of its citizens can have . 
the benefit of higher education.. But if an over- 
whelming part of the society remains illiterate and 


-their number rises with every passing year and if a 


large number of children‘ never join a primary 
school and a big portion of those joining school 
leave it without completing the elementary standard, 
itis a matter of concern, more so if Increasingly 
large funds ‘are being diverted to higher education 
to the neglect of primary education. This increas- 
ing higher allocation for higher education could 
still be justified if those receiving such education 
were to be productively employed and thus contri- 
bute to the common weal, but if a significant por- 
tion of them remain unemployed and a large 
majority of those who get employment have such 
jobs for which higher education is not essential, it 
only means a colossal wastage of resources. 

At present out of five lakh graduates who come 
out of universities every year nearly 1.5 lakh 
remain unemployed. The number of unemployed 
graduates in the country now totals 14 lakhs. l 

All those who go in for higher education do so 
not to seek knowledge but to get some good white- 
collar job. In the colonial days the foreign rulers 
had introduced an educational system which aimed 
at providing them with persons who had knowledge 
of English and thus would help them in the admi- 
nistration of the country. Being part of the admi- 
nistrative system such persons enjoyed a higher 
status apart from higher salaries. 

In free India no change was attempted in the 
value ‘premises precisely because it was. the old 
privileged groups who had inherited power. Conse- 
quently the feudal and colonial values reigned 
supreme and education is sought not with a view to 
acquire knowledge but to secure good jobs. 
Because of the limited number of jobs and the 
claiments being very large, jobs which do not 
require high academic qualifications attract those 





with such qualifications. As highly qualified per- 
sons are available for clerical jobs they get prefer- 
ence over less qualified persons in the job market. 

Higher education should thus be restricted to 
those who have an aptitude for learning. As there 
are great economic disparities talented boys and 
girls from poorer households must be given special 
facilities which may include even reservation, but 
higher education by its very nature has to be 
restrictive and cannot be claimed as a matter of 
right only because one can afford it. Admissions 
to universities and degree colleges should be 
restricted, say to those who have secured not less 
than 55 per cent marks in the previous examination. 
But as regards jobs, it should be open to all to 
compete for them whether they have a university 
degree.or not. By delinking jobs from university 
degrees the unnecessary rush for university degrees 
will be curbed effectively, for in that case only those 
join universities who have an aptitude for higher 
learning. 


At present for most of the jobs special exami- 


nations for recruitment are held. Hence why should 
any university degree or for that matter any educa- 
tional standard be prescribed for most of such jobs 
as the minimum qualification? Indeed, we have 
reached a stage where for certain posts which are 
particularly of a clerical nature a university degree 
should be considered a disqualification. The problem 
of educated unemployment is assuming serious pro- 
portions and we can allow a drift only at our own 
peril. The universities should not be allowed to. be 
turned into factories producing unemployed gradu- 
ates, 

Those who have an apptitude for higher learning 
will be free to pursue higher edueation in the 
universities. All that is aimed at through these 
proposals is to prevent those who have no aptitude 
for learning from entering the universities and 
colleges. If a university degree becomes a disquailifi- 
cation for most of the clerical jobs, ordinary white- 
collar job seekers will themselves not enter the 
universities, 

There is another dimension of the E R Under 


our value system a white-collar worker has a much 
higher status than a man engaged directly in pro- 
duction like a cultivator, an artisan or a factory 
worker. This is not surprising in a society where 
manual labour is considered degrading and workers 
and artisans are considered lowly by birth. Besides 
as the service class is organised they have wrested 
many concessions which are denied to workers in 
the unorganised sectors. Compare a Class IV 
employee in the organised sector with an average 
cultivator, artisan or unorganised worker. The 
¢ultivator has to labour hard in sun and rain, has 
to face the vagaries of nature and many other risks. 
Yet his net income may not be enough to support 
his family. There is no question of any retirement 
benefit for him. If he ceases to work even in old 
age be may have to starve unlike men in services 
who generally get half of their last drawn salary as 
pension. The average annual income of a Class IV 
employee is higher than a cultivator with a holding 
of say four hectares of irrigated Jand. And 90 per 
cent of the rural population in India are either 
landless or have holdings of less than four hectares 
and thus have lower income as compared toa Class 
IV employee. No wonder that nobody wants to be 
a cultivator, and artisan, a mistri or a skilled worker, 
and would prefer to be employed even as a peon 
as it is more lucrative than these activities. 

If the lure of ‘service’ is to be checked the average 
income in this sector, by and large, should not be 
very high as compared to average income in other 
sectors and activities. If 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion has an annual income of say less than Rs. 1200, 
the income in service sector should not be much 
higher than that nor should the average income in 
this sector be allowed to grow fast as per capita 
income in the agricultural sector is not likely to 
grow fast and the growth in employment in the 
industrial sector has been too slow to make any 
change in the situation. By having a judicious 
income policy enough resources can be generated 
for productive investment and for raising the level 
of elementary education and eliminating illiteracy. 
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A Smail industry Faces Extinction 


AMIYA RAO 


. ÇINCE. April 17 nearly a lakh and a half baan fibre 
rope makers of Saharanpur District of UP 
have been on strike. 
their being forcibly dragged by the police to the 
Daudpura Peethe (weekly market) to sell their 
produce there, while they had come to sell it in 
the Kalsia weekly market newly set up by them. 
The strike is also a protest against atrocities of the 
police let loose on them since then with the conniv- 
ance of the distfict authorities who are with the 
landlord-contractor of the Daudpura peethe. 

After years of submission to corrupt forest officials 
and exploitation by moneyed contractors, their 
40,000 families almost having reached the ‘point of 
starvation, and now, after brutal humiliation at the 
hands of the police, realisation has dawned on 
them that they have to fight for their rights. Putting 
aside hundreds of quintals of rope ready for sale 
- they have boycotted the Daudpura peethe, the noted 
baan centre of UP. 

They are aware that unléss the matter is settled 
early and settled in favour of Kalsia as the new 
Tuesday peethe they will have to starve. To face 
the loss of income during these few months between 
April and June, when the demand for baan is at its 
peak, is vital for them, because they have to sit 
idle when the rains set in. Between July and 
October no baan making can go on for lack of grass. 
Thus the income of these three summer months 
sees them through the year, which, in any case, 
they have to supplement by pulling rickshaws in 
the town or going to Chakrata or Joshi Math for 
making roads for the Defence Organisation or 
- working as construction labour in distant cities. 

Thus they know what they are in for. But a time 
comes when human endurance even of the poor 
in accommodating injustice cannot be stretched 
beyond a certain point. 

Standing on Saharanpur-Chakrata Road only 
16 km from Saharanpur, placed conveniently for 
the rich merchants and traders to.come and do 
business, Daudpura peethe is nearly 40 km from the 
villages were the baan producers live and work. 
The vast ground on which the market stands is 


always auctioned and the local Rajput landlords. 


always bid the highest; this year also after the usual 
clashes and group-rivalries, one of the warring 
Thakurs has taken possession of it after bidding the 
highest ever—Rs. 1, 75,000. Though the principal 
item for sale is baan, Daudpura’s Tuesday peethe 
draws hundreds of big and small traders and 
business is-brisk; never less than a couple of -lakhs 
change hands in cash at the end of the day. 

Once the auction is over, lessee is settled, the con- 


tractor has the monopoly of the market and controls 
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They are protesting against 


and manipulates the prices. He is anxious to get 
back at least double the sum ke has spent on the 
bid, so he raises the rate for each bullock cart which 
fetches the traders’ wares; the traders in their turn 
raise the rates of their merchandise. __ 

This game of spiralling prices has been going on 
for years, and in this the worst sufferer is the baan 
producer. As it is, the long ‘distance to Daudpura 
peethe which he has to cover costs him heavily in 
transport and this goes further up because of the 


- new rate charged per cart; added to this is the raised 


tate of the grocery or cloth he needs to buy for his 
family, but the most distressing is the rate he is 
charged, Rs. 125, per quintal of grass—his raw 
material; since the sale price of the baan is fixed at 
Rs. 14 per 5 kg. and since the so-called quintal 
yields only 60 kg. of grass he feels quite helpless. 
At the end of the day, after meeting all expenses, 
what he takes home is nothing at all. 

Thus the 40,000 -families-of traditional baan 
makers, poor and illiterate, mostly Harijans and 
backward Muslims who live in hundreds of small 
villages under the shadow of the Shivalik hills of 
Saharanpur district, are inching towards starvation. 
Not because of any dearth of raw material — the 
bhabhar grass they use for making baan still grows 
wild in the foothills of the Himalays; nor has there 


‘been any slackening of the will to work — still at 


the crack of dawn the entire family is astir and 
ready with their tools; the fibre ropes are still need- 
ed in the villages and cities for all kinds of work, 
from drawing water to tethering cattle in the even- 
ing, from making charpoys to designing wall hang- 
ing. Yet the misery is intense, the poverty abysmal. 
And when one remembers that, never prosperous, 
the baan maker was never on the verge of starvation 
either before 1951, one has to look for the cause 
since then. 

His misery began when the UP Government pas- 
sed its Forest Act in 1951 and taking over owner- 
ship and control of forests started auctioning them to 
big contractors. In the old days, after paying to the . 
owners of small forests 37 pice for 40 kg. of grass, he 
was free to enter the depth of the forest to choose 


the freshest bhabhar for his baan.-Since 1951 all that 
-has changed, it has become the raj of contractors. 


The grass cut by contractors’ men is never good, for 
they seldom venture into the forest in seareh of 
quality grass; the cut grass is then auctioned to sub- 
contractors and finally after passing through a num- 
ber of middlemen when it reaches the baan maker 
it is dry and lighter and more expensive. This arran- 
gement continued with some changes; after each 
change he has had-to pay more and more for the 
grass, becoming poorer and poorer as his finished 


wf 


product did not show any corresponding rise. The 
Government, which has been periodically promising 
a bright future to the village artisan, made without 
compunction glaring discrimination in prices charg- 
ed to rich Paper Mills and these poor baan makers. 
Showing unusul concern for these rich customers the 
Government charged them only Rs. 30-35 per quin- 
tal, while it squeezed from the -baan maker nearly 
three time more — Rs. 80-100 per quintal. 

At this stage some voluntary organisation came 
to their rescue and formed small cooperatives of 


_ groups of artisans — which managed to bypass con- 


tractors and sub-contractors and deal directly with 
the Forest Department. Following them, increasing 
number of cooperatives sprang up which also dealt 
directly with the Forest Department. 

In 1982 was formed the UP State Forest Develop- 
ment ‘Corporation which took over the entire baan 
trade. Expectations rose high, the baan maker began 
to dream of the return of pre-1951 days when he 
could go to the foothills to select his own soft fresh 
bhabhar. Contrary to expectations the Corporation 


- continued thesame system of contractors and mid- 


diemen, the same practice of discrimination between 
its big and small buyers, had enhanced the price of 
grass to Rs. 125 per quintal forthe baan maker 
keeping it low at Rs. 40`per quintal for the Paper 
Mills. The Corporation never bothered to look into 
the complaint that “one quintal’ of grass yielded 
barely 60 kg. of rope; corruption was rampant and 
it was quite beyond a small artisan to convince the 
authorities that he was paying the prepostrous price 


of Rs. 125 per quintal which was not a quintal at 


all. Thousands lost their traditional mode of earn- 
ing their livélihood, the raw material being too 
costly to produce baan and sell it at even a minimal] 
profit; protests to the Government and to ‘the 
Forest Department produced no result. 

Seeing no sign of grass prices falling and with the 
essential commodities rising as usual in the Daud- 
pura peethe, the hold of Thakur contractor: as firm 
as ever, thousands started migrating to look for 
jobs elsewhere. Baan making was left to women 


. and children. It had become a question of survival. . 


Baan making is an extremely strenuous job; 
drawing the thread out of the dbhabhar, single- 
handed, and to pull it with all one’s strength till it 
has the uniform thickness of rope can be too ex- 
hausting for a woman; and then to find that the 
costly 10 kg. bundle of grass which only she could 
afford to buy yielded only 5 kg. of rope could be 
quite frustrating. It is shattering the health of the 
women and not bringing any substantial income 
either. It has raised a further problem for the 
Muslim women as they do not go te the market to 
sell the baan as the Harijan women do. They are 
cheated both in buying and selling as these are done 
by the middlemen. After a hard day’s work she 
hardly earns Rs. 2. Strangely, it is not the purdah 
system that prevents them from going out—they do 
not observe any purdah; the reason for this attitude 
could be something much deeper within their sub- 
conscious——pride or izzat of once belonging to an 
old and prosperous Muslim State Behat 

The near extinction which this small village 
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industry is facing is because of the policy of the 
U.P. Government regarding the supply of raw 
material to the small artisan while charging less 
than half the price to the rich Paper Mills. Its 
obvious inability to prevent its officials from con- 
niving with the Thakur contractor has added to the 
suffering of the weaker sections.. The report of a 
Survey on Bihar village industries strengthens this 
suspicion: “They are hard-working—but are vulner- 
able to exploitation from virtually every quarter— 
businessman, contractor, loan-sharks and Govern- 
ment officials’. The recent PAC report on the 
All-India Handicrafts Board has also stated that 
officials ‘misappropriated’ large sums meant for 
training ‘the weaker section of our society’. Apart 
from corruption and apathy of the officials, what is 
distressing is the total unconcern of the Govern- 
ment towards ecological danger facing the Shivalik 
region. With the strike going on for over three 
weeks and showing no sign of being withdrawn— 
mountains of rope lying unsold, hectares of wild 
bhabhar lying uncut and drying—a devastating 
forest fire destroying the environment becomes more 
than a possibility. 

To salvage the industry a voluntary organisation 
called Vikalp has been helping the artisan to get 
grass at Rs. 80 per quintal through the Baan 
Mazdoor Society which as a registered society is 
entitled to getting grass at that rate. The Society’s 
store keeps the grass well tended by the members 
—and it should go all the year round. It attention 
is shifted from the weekly peethe from Daudpura to 
Kalsia which is a central place, the artisans can 
themselves carry their baan. 


Kalsia is a sleepy little village which one forgets 
even as one passes through it, but today it is under 
siege. The baan maker had activated the Tuesday 
peethe at Kalsia on April 3, but the next Tuesday, in 
the early hours of April 10, as the peethe had begun 
to hum the police swooped upon the workers and 
forcibly took them to Daudpura. On April 17 there 
was no market in either place—since then the work- 
ers had struck. The police were very active, with 
the blessings of the officials. On May 6, to relieve 
the distress of the starving families, the society had 
taken the~rope to another market which meets on 
Sundays hoping to sell some there, but the business- 
men going to buy went back terrorised by police. 


It is not easy to tread on the corns of so many 
vested interests; yet resistance is growing. People 
who were too meek to raise their voice against palp- 
able injustice have found their voice: “We are not 
bonded slaves to be pushed around”, they are 
saying. “The. Government might have auctioned 


` the Daudpura peethe, but it has not auctioned us”, 


one hears. But surprisingly even in this crisis 
neither any politician nor any Minister of UP has 
found it worth his/her while to visit these people, to 
talk to them. 


Constant struggle for survival by small people 
untouched by politicisation or trade unionism has 
been going on against powerful vested interests in 
far-off corners of this country—unnoticed and un- 
reported. O 
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EL SALVADOR 


What Will Durate Do? 


GIRISH KUMAR 


RESIDENTIAL elections have always been a 
dramatic affair in tiny republics of Central 
America. And this was so on May 25 this year in 
El Salvador, a country that has been ravaged by 
. violence and war during the last five years. 

El Salvadoran electors who have been living in an 
atmosphere of brutal repression were made to 
choose between Jose Napolean Durate—Christian 
Democrat candidate, whose two years’ previous rule 
witnessed 12,000 killings—and Roberto D’ Aubuisson 
of ARENA (Spanish acronym for National Reconci- 
liation Alliance), an ultra-rightist politician who 
patronizes the dreaded death squads. And amidst 
widespread involvement of men and money from 
the US Embassy in San Salvador, Jose Durate won 
the election and assumed office of President on 
June 1. 

Now with a moderate ally like Durate in power, 
Reagan will find it easy to get a huge sum approved 
by US Congress in the form of economic and miltary 
assistance for the El Salvador Government, enabling 
it to combat guerillas of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (FMLN) which has not 
only captured one-fifth of the total area of that 
country but has brought guerilla war in nine out of 
14 provinces. . 

The Kissinger Commission has already recom- 
mended $ 400 million military aid to El Salvador, and 
accordingly the US Government recently sanctioned 
military aid worth $170 million to El Salvador. 
Besides Reagan has requested US Congress for an 
additional $300 million for fiscal 1985. 

But will this US military aid be of any use to 
restore peace and order in a country like El Salvador, 
where 48,000 people out of five million have been 
killed sinch 1979, one million have fled the country 
and in addition 0.2 million have been forced to 
live like refugees in their own country outside the 
embattled zones’. 

No doubt the rate of killings has declined recently. 
Still around 50-70 people are being murdered every 
month. Tostop killing of innocent people by 
the Right-wing death squads with the assistance of 
para-military forces and regular army, would be the 
first and foremost task of Durate, and equally im- 
portant would be to punish the murderers in uniform. 

However, a great deal of pressure from the army 
is likely to be exerted on President Durate not to 
touch bigwigs of the armed forces and para-military 
forces, and Durate is bound to succumb to the 
pressure. This is apparent from the fact that a deci- 
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sion has already been taken to send noted war 
criminals abroad on diplomatic assignments. For 
example, Colonel Nicolas Carranza, head of the 
notorious Treasury Police, has been posted as 
military attache in Bonn. Similarly, Colonel Mario 
Moran, who allegedly got murdered two American 
land reforms advisers, has been ordered to join the 
faculty of the Washington-based Inter-American 
Defence College. Usinio Casanova, Defence 
Minister of the Interim Government, will retain his 
job; Durate has already announced it. It may be 
mentioned that Casanova was Commander of the 
National Guards when four American puns were 
killed by his men (five of whom were recently convi- 
cted in that case by a Special US Judge, Harold 
Tyler) and he made every attempt to frustrate the 
enquiry Commission probing those killings. 

Durate hus never had been on cordial terms with 
the army. It is these menin uniform who blocked 
Durate’s victory in the 1972 Presidential election, 
in favour of Colonel Molina who later imprisoned 
and tortured him. It was only after the intervention 
of Nixon, the then US President, and Pope Paul 
VI that Durate was released. 

Even during his previous term he was under domi- 
nant influence of his Defence Minister General 
Garcia and as the guerilla movement began to 
increase the army went on killing innocent people, 
Durate was a silent spectator. 

Besides, the presence of D’Aubuisson, the defeated 
candidate in the recent Presidential election, will 
prove a headache for Durate. D’Aubuisson was a 
Major inthe National Guards till 1979, when he 
jumped into politics after his retirement. D’Aubuis- 
son still wields considerable infiuence on the officer 
corps of the army, and as head of ARENA, he is an 
important factor. 

D’Aubuisson supposedly has direct links with 
the death squads and precisely because of this reason 
the US Government denied hima visa when he 
wanted to visit USA early this year. In the face of 
such involvement he secured 46.4 per cent of votes 
polled — seven per cent less than Durate — by 
threats to the electorate and with financial backing 
of oligarchs and exiles in Florida. It is interesting 
to note that Durate’s election campaign was subsi- 
dized by PAC — a political action committee funded 
by CIA — with $2 million. 

An important problem President Durate will have 
to face is land reforms. According to statistical 
reports of mid-1970s, 56 per cent of cultivable land 
is owned by two per cent of the population, while 
38 per cent agricultural Jabour are landless. Nothing 
has changed since then. Although Durate during his 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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SSOBHEN BANERJEE 


Black money earned by concealing income for the 

purpose of tax evasion is growing at a fast rate. 
According to the findings of IMF, the quantum of 
black money in India at present will be about 50 
per cent of GNP, and generating at the rate of Rs. 
2 crores per hour. In this article, we discuss the 
quantum of black money estimated by various 
economists and its ill effects in the political, econo- 
mic and social structure of the country. 

Broadly speaking, the various estimates made so 
far on the amount of black money generated every 
year are based on two methods: (a) Prof. Kaldor’s 
method of quantifying non-salary income above the 
exemption limit of income tax, and (b) Edgor L. 
Peiges’ method of working out transaction income 
on the basis of currency deposit ratio and deriving 
the amount of black money from it. Kaldor in his 
report on Indian Tax Reform submitted to the 
Government of India in 1953-54, estimated that the 
amount of black money was of the order of Rs. 600 
crores or 6 per cent of GNP at market prices. In 
the sixties, the Government instituted the Direct 
Tax Enquiry Committee (DTEC), popularly known 
as the Wanchoo Committee, to have a fresh look at 
the matter. This Committee mainly adopted the 
methodology of Kaldor and later submitted its 
report in 1971. According to DTEC, the amount 
of black money generated in 1968-69 was of the 
order of Rs. 1400 crores (4.2 per cent of GNP). 

Dr. D.K. Rangnekar, a member of DTEC, differed 
with the estimates and worked out a different set of 
values by improved assumptions. According to 
him the amount of black money in 1968-69 was 
Rs. 2833 crores (8.3 per cent of GNP). Poonam 
Gupta and Sanjeev Gupta however worked out much 
higher figures based on the method of Peiges. We 
are quoting below the various figures of black 
money for recent years: 


Year GNP at market price Rangnekar P. Gupta & S. Gupta 


(Rs. crores) (Rs. crores) (Rs, crores) 
1974-75 69,755 6,422(8.1) 14,518(20.8) 
1975-76 72,698 7,366(10.2) 18,457(25.4) 
1976-77 76,957 9,016(12) 30,015(39.0) 
1977-78 86,860 10,855(12.8)  34,355(39.5) 
1978-79 96,080 13,145(13.7) 46,867(48.8) 
1981-82 142,435 21,524(14.8) 70,000(48) 


* Figures in brackets represent black money as percentage of 
GNP. 


From the above table it will be evident that the 
figures worked out by P. Gupta and S. Gupta is 
very much closer to the IMF findings. The most 
disturbing feature of all these findings is that the 
rate of growth of black money is much ‘higher than 
that of the growth of white money. f 

The main findings of the various studies can be 
summed up in the following manner : (1) A buoyant 
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Black Money Menace in India 


economy is very much favourable for the generation 


„Of black money. (2) Increase in prices or inflation 


leads to accumulation of black money. (3) The 
ratio of black money to assumable non-salary 
income has gone up after 1975-76. (4) Funds are 
diverted to various channels like agriculture, real 
estate, jewellery, diamonds, etc, to convert black 
money into white. (5) One per cent increase in 
overall taxes leads to 3 per cent increase in the black 
relative to the official economy. 

The impact of black money on the political struc- 
ture of the country has been colossal. It is now 
widely believed that elections are mainly fought on 
the strength of black money. The ceiling on 
election expenses for a Lok Sabha seat is Rs. one 
lakh, while for a State Assembly seat is Rs. 50,000. 
B.K. Nehru a seasoned bureaucrat and now 
Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, said in a public 
lecture in 1980: “It was estimated that the cost of 
an election in a Parliamentary constituency was 
Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 20 lakhs and that in a 
State Assembly contituency between Rs. one 
lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs. There were 542 elected 
members to Lok Sabha and 3553 members of 
State Assemblies. The total cost to the parties and 
the candidates was colossal. The system has tended 
to generate into a more direct relationship between 
the money contributed and the favour granted. 
Once this nexus was accepted as a valid commitment 
of the democratic culture, nor even the most power- 
ful leader could stop the advance of corruption. 
Those who entered politics were not men interested 
in policy. A large number of them would be hard 
put to it to enunciate what the election manifestos 
of their respective parties contain. They were in 
legislatures in the pursuit of power. In one particu- 
lar State no less than 30 per cent of the legislatures 
were involved in criminal cases,” 

On the basis of B.K. Nehru’s lecture, the total 
amount of black money invested in general elections 
for both Parliamentary and State Assembly seats will 
be of the order of Rs. 1300 crores. The then Chief 
Election Commissioner, S.L. Shakdhar wrote in an 
article in 1980 : ‘‘It is said that money comes from 
businessmen, big and small, foreign countries and 
all sorts of questionable sources. It is not my pur- 
pose to fathom this. But there isa feeling that 
elections are tainted with money illegally obtained 
and this creates a doubt whether elections are in- 
deed free, fair and pure.” 

To examine how black money has corrupted the 
administrative machinery in the country is difficult 
when there is no precise idea of the magnitude of 
corruption in society. But it is an established fact 
that corruption has spread rapidly after Indepen- 
dence, especially after the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. It is not to suggest that corruption was non- 
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existent during British rule, but then it was res- 
tricted since the Raj was primarily concerned with 
Jaw and order. After the launching of the Five-year 
Plans is 195] came the spending spree; so also the 
wings of corruption began to spread, for which two 
main reasons may be advanced: (a) legacy of the 
bureaucratic set-up left by the Raj, and (b) establish- 
ment of a lience-control-permit system in the name 
of mixed economy. 

A committee on prevention of corruption, popu- 
larly known as the Santhanam Committee, had put 
together some interesting statistics. According to 
its report, between 1958 and 1962, licences of the 
value of Rs. 23,82,142 were obtained by fraudulent 
means., Each licence was expected to fetch in the 
market a maximum of five times its face value. Thus 
the amount of money éarned by improper means 
was put at Rs. 100 million. What part of it went 
into the pockets of public servants was anybody’s 
guess. An unofficial estimate by the Central Board 
of Revenue, cited by the Santhanam Committee, 
said that a total income of Rs. 2,300 million was 
annually involved in tax evasion, the loss to the 
exchequer being Rs. 450 million. The “cut? of 
income-tax officials could only be imagined. In the 
words of the Santhanam Committee: “We would be 
happy to believe that all this evasion and avoidance 
takes place without any connivance or abetment on 
the part of Government officials. It is common know- 
ledge that some portion of the tax avoided or evaded 
is shared by many including the assessing officers.” 

It has been estimated that in the sixties, corrup- 
tion in the adiministration was costing the exche- 
quar Rs. 1,200 million annually, without taking into 
account leakage from the turnover of the Railways 
and seeping from the mounting expenditure on 
defence. The Direct Taxation Enquiry Committee 
estimated this loss to be of the order of Rs. 470 
crores in 1968-69. DTEC mentioned: “Black money 
and tax evasion which go hand in hand have also the 
effect of seriously undermining the equity concept of 
taxation and warping in progressiveness. Together 
they throw a greater burden on honest tax-payers 
and lead to economic inequality and concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the unscrupulous ‘in the 
country.” 

' Much’ water has flowed in the Ganga since then, 
and we have earned the notoriety of being one of 
the most corrupt nations in the world. We are some- 
what consoled that Indira Gandhi, who used to 
frown once on talk of corruption, has recently 
acknowledged the phenomenon ia her Independence 
Day speech last year. Butit is one thing to admit 
it, quite another to bave the political will to check 
such affairs. 

Next come self-employed professional people like 
doctors, lawyers, consultants, chartered accounts, 
etc., who have a tendency to conceal real income. 
Many of these excel in the art, of filling false 
řeturns, which explains the roaring incomes of some 
chartered accountancy firms. The Income-Tax 
Department sometimes -raids the officies of such 
unscrupulous firms, but then such raids are routine, 
without meaning serious business. One of the major 


ill effects of black money in the country, is that the . 
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prices of essential commodities like foodstuffs, fuel, 
clothing, etc., go on increasing every year, giving 
rise to inflation. This is caused by hoarding and 
black-marketing of essential commodities by people 
who have enormous amounts of black money. This 
year, in spite of a record harvest of 142 million tons 
of foodgrains, prices of essential commodities have 
not gone down. Rather, the prices of coal, edible 
oil, tea, etc., have touched anew high, so that 
nearly all the income of 80 per cent of people is 
spent on purchasing these articles of daily living, 
leaving little or no resources for education, health 
care, etc. The main reason for this sorry state of 
affairs is that politicians can hardly take effective steps 
to contain the activities of black-marketeers and 
economic offenders, who are their financiers at time 
of elections. While 80 percent of the population 
are struggling for two square meals a day, black 
money holders are leading a life of conspicuous 
consumption and creating a “Five-Star” culture in 
the country. Most of the five-star hotels are thriv- 
ing on black money. 

Another dangerous trend is the emergence of anti- 
social elements under black-money patronage. Of 
Jate there has been a phenomenal increase in crimes 
like murder, bank robbery, dacoity, and recently 
bride-burning. There is a widespread belief that 
criminals are patronised by people with black money. 

Rightly the wanchoo Committee said: “It is there- 
fore no exaggeration to say that black money is 
like a cancerous growth in the country’s economy, 
which if not checked in time, is sure to lead its 
ruination.’’[j 





ABORTION REVIEWED 


Many countries have liberalised their abortion laws 
in the past 15 years. Nevertheless, over a quarter of 
the world’s people live in countries where abortion is 
not permitted or may only be done to save the life of 
the mother. 

At the other end of the scale, well over a third of the 
population of the world lives in countries where abor- 
tion is allowed on demand, at least during the first 
three months of pregnancy. And for a quarter, social 
factors such as income and marital status may be taken 
into account. . : 

These findings appear in the latest edition of Induced 
Abortion: A World Review by Christopher Tietze, 
(published by the Population Council, New York), which 
throws new light on the rapid changes in legal attitudes 
towards abortion in recent years. 

Among the major countries which liberalized their 
laws over.the past 15 years are Austria, Canada, China, 
Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic, India, Italy, Norway, Singapore, Sweden, 
Tunisia, the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. But 
four countries which eased their laws during this 
period -- Iran, Israel, New Zealand the United States 
— subsequently made them more restrictive. Four 
countries in Eastern Europe (Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Romania) have introduced 
more restrictive legislation. 

The main reasons given by those who advocate more 
liberal laws are to try to cut the morbidity and 
mortality associated with illegal abortions and to give 
poor women the same access to abortion aS those who 
are better off. Only in a few countries, China, 
Singapore, and Tunisia for example, has the desire to 
curb population growth been used as an argument in 
favour of more liberal abortion laws. 

—From Development Forum, April 1984 
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Punjab Crisis: The Realities 
GIRISH MATHUR 


+ 


As a regular reader of Mainstream from its first issue 
onwards (and an occasional contributor) may I take the 
liberty of expressing disappointment over the ‘‘Political 
Notebook” in the latest issue (Mainstream, June 23). S.V. 
tias emphasised the need to offer “solace to the Sikhs’? and 
has described them as a “‘wounded community”; in a different 
context he has written about the community’s “‘gut reaction 
of resentment at the Army’s entire into the Golden Temple” 
and its “recognition of its collective guilt”, adding that ‘‘the 
entire Sikh community (has been put) on the defensive.” 

The picture which emerges from all this — and even more 
from the tone of S.V.’s writing — is very depresssing indeed. 
In his previous “Political Notebook” (June 16) also he had 
talked of “Sikh reaction” and Sikh “response” to the Army 
action and had expressed satisfaction that Indira Gandhi as 
also the Oppositlon ‘‘have displayed sensitivity to the Sikh 
response’; he had begun by saying that the temptation should 
be resisted to regard the crisis in Punjab as one of ‘‘mere’”’ 
communal disharmony — which means that it was a case of 
“communal disharmony” but not “merely” that. 

To begin with the point about “‘communal disharmony” 
which is central to his plea for the “healing touch”, I submit 
that it was not a case of communal discord. I cite Satyapal 


Dang’s contribution in the same issue of Mainstream (June 23)- 


in support of my view. It can be argued that even in cases 
of the worst type of communal carnage members of one 
community often give protection to members of the other 
community. But that is not the central point of Dang’s 
contribution; the fact which emerges from his article is that 
the Akali extremists sought in the penultimate phase of their 
activities to plunge the State into a communal holocaust but 


‘They Failed in their attempt. In fact, throughout the nearly 


two years of the Akali agitation there was not a single case of 
eyen a minor communal clash. 
It is true that BJP and Lok Dal at the higher levels and all 


“kinds of local committees fromed for Hindu suraksha (defence) 


in Punjab and Haryana treated terrorist activity as a threat to 
Hindus. Vajpayee and Charan Singh even demanded Army 
action for the protection of the Hindus. But the Hindus as 


-such were never threatened. If the terrorist killings in July 


are left out, the proportion of Hindus killed by the extre- 
mists to that of Sikhs killed by them would, I am sure, come 
to about 1 to 3. Which however does not mean that the 
Hindus as such did not feel insecure or that there was to 
communal tension. But the Hindus who felt insecure were 
the trading families in urban centres, not the Hindu families 
scattered over the countryside — and sitting in Delhi I can 
produce evidence to back my point; I know a number of 
Hindu young men working in Delhi who went to their homes 
in predominantly Sikh villages to bring their parents and 
young (marriageable) sisters to the city, and came back 
saying that their people felt there was no danger to them. 
I am only talking of Punjab, not the simulated “Hindu” 
reaction in Haryana. 

At one place S.V. has mentioned ‘‘the articulate section of 
Sikh elite opinion”; there can also be an “articulate section 
of Hindu opinion”, and people often talk of Hindu nacklash. 
T am afraid S.V. has taken “‘Sikh elite opinion” as Sikh 
opinion—if the diverse followers of a religion can be said to 
have an opinion, identical reaction, common response, or 
shared feelings., Can the marginal Sikh farmer, who rushed 
his wheat to the mandis to get the cash he needed before the 
non-cooperation movement was to begin, be said to have the 
same “Sikh mind” as the big farmer with the capacity to hold 
back his produce till it begins to rot and could therefore afford 
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to be enthusiastic in his support to the Akali call? Or did the 
Hindu vegetable grower whose marketable products perished 
during the curfew, responded to Army action in the same way 
as the Hindu arhatia (wholesaler) who felt relieved that the 
Army was flushing out the terrorists? Did the Sikh paddy 
growers, whom pressmen driving from the Amritsar aerodrome 
to the city after the Army action, saw on both sides of the 
road planting paddy seedlings and the going about their daily 
chores, react to the entry of the security forces tn the Golden 
Temple complex in the same manner as the Sikh elite now 
sitting sullen in drawing rooms? 

Yes, every Sikh is unhappy. So is every Indian. But the 
Sikh in the field and the factory is unhappy over what the 
rumour-mongers have told him. If he is told of what actually 
happened. and why the Army had to be called in, he will not 
only be more unhappy but will also feel betrayed that some 
one .on whom he looked as a “sant” turned the place of wor- 
ship into an arsenal, a hide-out for terrorists and smugglers 
and gun-runners, and a safe-house for ilegal arms, smuggled 
narcotics and stolen property, and other ‘“‘sant’’ proved in- 
effective in protecting the sanctity of the holiest of holies. 
S.V. is right that rumour-mongers would not have been able 
to do much harm if the Punjab press had not been gagged. 
And in the same bréath S.V. expresses his happiness over the 
Doordarshan withdrawing the visuals on the arms and am- 
munition and fortifications which descreated the temple. The 
people need to be informed, but the Sikh elite does not want 
it; it hasa guilty conscience. The common Sikh does not 
have to feel guilty; he has been betrayed—and needs to be 
told so. But the Government has yielded to the pressure of 


' the elite, and S.V. has welcomed the Government’s surrender 


to pressure—although this can prove to be the ffrst step in 
yielding to the kind of pressures which have turned Akali 
communhalism into a Frankstein. 

I am afraid, by accepting the terminology of Akali com- 
munalism—“‘Sikh mind”, Sikh reaction”, “Sikh sensibility” 
and the like--S.V. has accepted its brief and has almost 
become its advocate when he has expressed his fears about the 
combing operations in the country. The situation certainly is 
depressing but not the kind which looks so to the Akali or 
Hindu communalists, and the wounds too have to be healed 
but not by making concession to the communal mind, sensi- 
tivity and reaction. Certainly not after the traumatic experience 
of what has happened. Wounds can no more be healed by 
Hindu-Sikh Bhai-Bhaism. What is needed is a reassertion of 
Indian nationalism. The solution of the problem which has 
led to the present situation lies not in conceding communal 
demands but seeking a political settlement in a national frame 
work. Unfortunately everyone is seeking some electoral 
mileage out of the tragic happenings—which is the tragedy of 
the situation. 

Iam sure S.V. knows that there are Sikh communities 
(castes) which do not owe allegiance to the Akali Dal ~ for 
instance the Sikh agricultural workers, the Sikh trading com- 
munity, and the Sikh artisan castes. These sections of Sikhs 
were in fact victims of Akali terrorism. Over the years, the 
Akali Dal has become the party of the rich Sikh landed gentry 
exclusively belonging to the Jat caste which seeks to mobilise 
the poorer Jat peasantry in the name of caste (like Charan 
Singh) and the other Sikh castes in name of religion (like 
BJP). I am also sure that S.Y. knows that even in 1977 the 
Akalis could not secure a majority in the Punjab Assembly 
and despite the support of the entire Opposition except CPI, 
their total votes (31 per cent) were less than those of the 
Congress (33 per cent) even if CPI (which there did not enjoy 
Congress support) votes are not taken into account. These 
facts of the situation have to be taken into account in provid- 
ing the healing touch. 

These facts clearly show that any attempt to heal the 
wounds by giving concessions to Akali communalism and Jat 
Sikh landed gentry’s casteism would be counter-productive in 
regard to the future of Punjab and national policy as also in 
immediate electoral terms, Akalis cannot provide stability to 
the State — nor can any coalition which includes them. 
Modern history teaches us that the power of the landed 
gentry is. always politically, socially and culturally a 
reactionary force. CPI(M) leader Surjeet has rightly pointed 
out that the roots of the present crisis lic in the Anandpur 
Saheb resolution. May I add that this resolution reflects the 
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ea of the Jat Sikh landed gentry. (New Delhi, June 25, 


“ 


S.V. writes: 


I am indebted to my friend Girish Mathur for taking such a 
Critical note of the “Political Notebook” of June 23 and 16 
in both of which the point has sought to be emphasised that it 
is incongruous that while the Sikhs express themselves to be 
aggrieved by the Army action, they are not willing to accept 
the fact that it was the misdeeds of the extremists that brought 
about that action. The difficulty is that there is, however 
much we may try to underplay its importance, something like 
a “Sikh mind” and a “Sikh response” and a “Sikh gut 
reaction”? which is qualitatively different from the reaction 
which can be expected from any other community to similar 
events. And it is because of this attribute which is so peculiar 
to the Sikhs and so consistent with the community’s history 
and traditions, that much of what is being said by the “elite 
sections of Sikh opinion” is so baffling — a point which I 
had made on June 16. Since Girish Mathur is a regular reader 
of Mainstream, he does not have to be reminded that at no 
time has the journal taken the position that communal 
harmony was disrupted substantially in Punjab; what it has 
been warning all along is that unless the Centre settled the 
crisis fast, there was every danger of such disruption. 

The central point, however, is one which Girish Mathur 
concedes, namely, that every Sikh is unhappy and so is every 
Indian. The average Indian is unhappy because things were 
stretched to such an extent that the involvement of the Army 
in a domestic political crisis became necessary; the Sikh is 
unhappy for the sole reason that the Army entered the Golden 
Temple. I’m afraid I cannot accept Girish Mathur’s argument 
that just because the Sikh peasant is “going about his daily 
chores” he is not affected by the Army’s action in the same 
manner as ‘“‘elite Sikh opinion” is. Where religion and the 
gurudwara are concerned, my understanding — I may be 
wrong — is that both are equally moved. The fears expressed 
by me about the Army’s “combing operations”’ in villages are 
already proving valid if the stray reports coming in are true. 
Not unless Girish Mathur had completely misread both my 
motives as well as my interpretation of the objective situation 
on the ground could he have advanced the view that I was 
advocating concessions to Sikh communalism. If I had, 
Mainstream in all probability would have thrown my contri- 
bution into the waste paper basket! 

Of course, what is needed is reassertion of Indian national- 
ism. It is precisely to aim for (and achieve) that objective is 
the need for the healing touch being advocated. If wounds 
cannot be healed through Hindu-Sikh Bhai-Bhaism, so much 
the worse for India, because they cannot be healed at all 
otherwise. To argue that there are no wounds would be sheer 
escapism; to expect further that a political settlement ina 
national framework can be brought about without making the 
Sikh feel he is a party to it would be unrealistic. It is nobody’s 
case that the three-year-old agitation was a Sikh agitation. It 
has been (and has been seen to be so both within and outside 
Punjab) an Akali agitation. It has been Mainstream's case that 
drift and inaction on the part of the Centre have been as 
much responsible for the escalation of the situation as has 
been Akali unreasonableness. And as for “everyone seeking 
- some electoral mileage”, surely Girish Mathur knows who 
all are guilty in this respect. (June 26). 


JNU Professors on Punjab 
Lessons 


e have been greatly. shocked by the disclosures that the 

Golden Temple complex has been used to stock-pile a 
huge quantity of most sophisticated weapons of US and 
Chinese origin as also heroin, smack charas, hashis and 
foreign currency worth millions of dollars. Our distress is 
deepened by the knowledge that these criminal activities have 
gone on fora long time. Neither the Shiromant Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee authorities took any step to prevent 
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this defilement of the holy shrine, nor the State authorities, 
police and the Border Security Force effectively curbed these 
anti-national criminal activities. The acquiescence if. not 
active connivance of both the State administration and the 
Golden Temple authorities has allowed the sacrilege and anti- 
national conspiracy to assume alarming proportions. 

The events that preceded and especially those that followed 
the entry of the Army in the Darbar Sahib complex to flush 
out the armed terrorists, have left us in no doubt that the 
command of the insurgency aimed at political destabilisation 
cashing in on the hurt religious sentiments of sections of the 
Sikhs, lay beyond our borders. The foreign sources of arms 
and ammunition, training camps for guerilla fighting, foreign 
currency, passports, sophisticated high frequency transmitters 
captured in the complex and the widespread communication 
network from Agartala to Thane via Bihar provide un- 
impeachable evidence for this conclusion. l 

The fact that determined and extremely disciplined though 
restrained action by the armed forces, alone, stood between 
the imperialist inspired chaos and sarvival of India’s integrity, 
only underlined the near-total collapse of political processes 
prior to the calling of the Army. Therefore, any hope or call 
for an early restoration of political processes in Punjab or for 
a negotiated settlement is flying in the face of unsavoury but 
undeniable facts. It is a truism that a lasting and viable solu- 
tion of the tangle must rest on the willing consent of all the 
people concerned. This process must include negotiations in a 
spirit of give and take. Moreover, the Government must, even 
unilaterally, accept the just demands of Punjab people and 
implement them. However, any political settlement must 
exclude the possibility of religious places being used asa 
sanctuary for smugglers, murderers, people wielding un- 
licensed firearms and drug peddlers. The fiew set-up must 
also exclude politicians, security personel and policemen who 
have colluded with smugglers and communal forces. The 
political patch-up must not induct into power people known 
to have indulged in communal/separatist politics or to have 
links with smugglers. 

The immediate task is to free the state of illegal firearms, 
to reorganise the law and order machinery, and to ensure that 
normal socio-economic activities, without fear of molestation, 
are restored at the earliest. 

Some satisfaction can be derived from the fact that despite 
the provocative activities of a small band of terrorists and the 
fact that the religious susceptibilities of a large number of 
people have been hurt by the defilement of Harmandar Sahib 
precincts, no mass communal frenzy could be worked up in 
Punjab. The basic fabric of Hindu-Sikh amity is intact and 
must be strengthened. We-have no doubt that all those who 
hold the good of the country in their hearts and who wish to - 
guard the integrity of the nation, would not allow anything 
to be said or done that could mean that the blame for the 
misdeeds of a few is being apportioned among the Sikh com- 
munity as a whole. Are people to be reminded that the brave 
soldiers, who lost their lives in Harmandar Sahib defending 
and restoring its sanctity, include a fair chunk of Sikhs? 
Everything must be done to assuage the feelings of the mino- 
rity community, and to assure afresh that secular polity in 
practice means a life of honour and full participation for all 
ethnic groups, constituting the Indian nation. 

We wish to affirm our belief that the struggle for national 
integrity and honour against imperialist grant strategy and 
foreign machinations is inseparable from the one for internal 
harmony, based on a recognition of religio-cultural and 
linguistic heterogeneity of our nation and for providing ample 
opportunity for each to develop in its own chosen way. 
Whosoever counterposes autonomy against common national 
interests would come to a sorry pass. In this hour of trial let 
us once again pledge for “unity in diversity” to meet the new 
challenges of history. 


Prof Bimal Prasad, Prof C.P. Bhambhri, Prof G.S. Bhalla, 
Dr Harjit Singh, Dr Harish Narang, Dr Kalim Bahadur, 
Dr Kiran Saxena, Prof Krishna Bhardwaj, Dr Lalit K. Pande, 
Dr M. Alam, Dr M.H. Qureshi, Prof M.S. Agwani, Dr Nandu 
Ram, Dr Narinder Singh, Dr Nirmal Singh, Prof R.M. Bakaya, 
Prof R.S. Bagga, Dr R.R. Sharma, R. Kumar, Prof Shilla 
Bhalla, Dr S.A. Rahman, Dr Suman Gupta, Dr S.P. Sudhesh, 
Prof Satish Kumar, Dr Vijay Gupta, Prof Vishal Singh, 
Dr Virendra Asthana, Dr Varyam Siugh. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, June 18, 1984.0 
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_ Pakistan has the Bomb ? 
a (Contd. from page 6) 
ciccumvent the US proviso that military supplies 


Will be stopped once Islamabad provides the proof 
” of its acquisition of nuclear capability. 


However, Senator Alan Cranston has now listed 
a number of findings which, he says, is persuading 
him to seek a ban on military supplies to Pakistan 
until all Pakistani nuclear installations, including 
enrichment and reprocessing plants, are placed 
under international inspection. Henceforth, he 
argues, US policies must be premised on the fact 
that Pakistan has now the design, hardware, plants 
and personnel capable of producing several nuclear 
weapons per year. According to him, it has been 
established that Pakistan can make “‘at least a dozen 
nuclear weapons during the next three to five 
years.” This fact alone makes him prophesy that 
there is a grave danger of a nuclear war breaking 
out between India and Pakistan and that even 
though such a war would be regional in the begin- 
ning, it would ultimately involve the two super- 
powers. 

Senator Cranston has acknowledged that he 
obtained the latest evidence of Sino-Pak collusion 
from Government sources and that the information 
was withheld from Congress deliberately because 
US Administration officials feared that its disclosure 
would lead to the cessation of American supplies to 
Pakistan. The Senator said he was basing his con- 
clusions on Pakistan’s capability on four new facts, 
Firstly, Pakistan had operated and expanded a clan- 
destine uranium enrichment facility at Kahuta using 
designs which were stolen from the Urenco enrich- 
ment plant in Holland. The majority of materials 
smuggled from the West continue to move through 
Turkey, principally from West German and French 


AF RICA’S POPULATION ALERT 


The stately progress of a Tuareg camel train 
across the waste and scrub of the Sahel. An 
isolated patch of green that brightens the land 
around a small cluster of mud huts. Two or 
three children running mile after mile to the 
nearest school. The abiding images of Africa 
hardly raise the spectre of over-population. 

From the sands of Morocco to the jungles 
of Zaire, whole areas of the continent seem 
empty of all but animals and birds. The aver- ` 
age population density in Africa is only 18.4 
people per square kilometre compared with 87 
in South Asia. 

But the impression and the statistics — are 
misleading. Africa has the fastest-growing 
population of any region inthe world — 
increasing at 3 per cent per year and set to 
double in the next 25 years. 

And while there are certainly countries like 
the Congo and Niger where you would find an 
average of fewer than four people per square 
kilometre, there are others where the popula- 
tion is much more densely packed. The figure 
ries to 86 for Nigeria. And in Rwanda and 
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companies. Pakistan has already a significant 
quantity of all components necessary for a small- 
scale nuclear weapons programme and it is now just 
expanding the facilities. 

Secondly, Pakistan has operated a clandestine 
plutonium reprocessing facility, called Pinstech, and 
can produce enough weapons-usable plutonium for 
atleast one nuclear weapon per year. Thirdly, 
Pakistan has expanded a nuclear weapons design 
team and stepped up imports of nuclear warhead 
components. And fourthly, Pakistan has delivery 
capability also. It has already received 12 F-16s, 
the world’s most capable penetrating fighter-bomber 
and is slated to receive another 28 in the next few 
years. Another important point made by him was 
that each of the Pakistani efforts is a building block 
fora nuclear arsenal production line. None are 
appropriate to any civil nuclear energy programme 
that could possibly be developed by Pakistan in the 
next 20 years. On the contrary, it has been pursu- 
ing nuclear weapons programme relentlessly for the 
last 10 years and has now “succeeded in attaining 
an indigenous capability to produce them.” 

In the light of Senator Cranston’s disclosures, 
two points arise : what would be their effect on the 
ongoing Indo-Pakistan mormalisation process, and 
secondly, whether there is any possibility at all of 
Washington reversing its policy of assisting Islama- 
bad with military supplies? Considering that India 
has boldly embarked on improving relations with 
Pakistan and is currently pushing through with the 
finalisation of the no-war pact or the friendship 
treaty even though it has strong suspicions of 
Islamabad’s nuclear capability, it would be prema- 
ture to anticipate a setback to the normalisation 
process. As for the second prospect, much would 
depend on the outcome of the November 4 Presi- 
dential elections. aj (June 27) 


Burundi they have to squeeze an average of | 
over 150 people on every square kilometre. i 
Africa’s population growth is now worrying | 
many ofits governments — a concern reflec- | 
ted in the Second African Population Con- | 
ference held recently in Arusha, Tanzania. | 
“Effective programmes”? werg called for “to 
reduce current high levels of fertility”. | 
Africa has also become a “‘key area for 
increased support from the United Nations | 
Fund for Population Activities”, according to | 
its Executive Director, Rafael Salas, with 33 | 
out of 53 nations designated as priority coun- j 
tries for population assistance. 
But, whether they were concerned atout 
population distribution or growth rates, the 
governments gathered at the conference in } 
Arusha identified population as a “central | 
component” in development planning. 
On the agricultural front, ways will have fo | 
be found to help small farmers increase pro- | 
duction from their limited resources. | 





From Development Forum, April 1984 3 


Jackson Mission t from page} Ó) 


depth analyses in their commentary on foréign 
policies, notable ‘exceptions being“the New York 
Times and the Washington Post, which are, in the 
final analysis, the house organs of the foreign policy 
establishment and, thus, tend merely to reinforce the 
consensus doctrine of that establishment. The 
electronic news media concentrate primarily on 
major foreign policy events and specialise in produc- 
ing fast snapshots of those events. The magazine 
‘programmes sponsored by the Public Broadcasting 
Corporation, which do sometimes proffer more 
in-depth analyses, have a small viewership owing to 
formats that tend not to elicit great public enthu- 
siasm. The PBS shows generally consist of long 
monologues given by dull and pompous members of 
the establishment, who do not see their primary role 
as information providers or educators of the public, 
Thus, despite the incredible technological advances 
in communication systems, the substance of foreign 
policy issues still remains within the domain of a 
- small, private, privileged group. 

Since image-making is the primary task of the 
media as far as the Imperial Presidency is concerned, 
there is very little debate during Presidental elections 
about policy options. In President Reagan, the 
media have struck gold. His genius lies not in 
imaginative poiicy-making nor in understanding of 
the complexities of social issues, nor in the imple- 
mentation of difficult programmes, but as a commu- 
nicator, In other words, the new cultural hero of this 
- society is not a person of substance or understand- 
ing, but primarily one who has mastered the ability 
to communicate, 

The Jesse Jackon campaign has created a funda- 
mental dilemma for Presidential image-makers in 
the communications industry. To their way of 
thinking, his background is repulsive. He was born 
out of wedlock in Greenville, South Carolina, is a 
Baptist minister, and is hopelessly black. But his 
most unforgivable sin during this campaign has 
been to debate the great issues of our times, 
especially the major questions of United States 
- foreign policy. Like Martin Luther King, Jr., before 
him, Jackson has also attempted to do the impossible 
— namely, to identify the domestic consequences of 
foreign policy mistakes. This audacity could not go 
unchallenged. The New York Times, house organ of 
the foreign policy establishment, has denounced 
Jackson as a carpetbagger who deals in gimmicks, 
like obtaining the release of a black marine. He is 
charged with publicly embracing the “‘terrorist’’, 
anti-Christ Arafat, an unpardonable act. Although 
strangely. enough, it seems quite acceptable for 
General Haig and the State Department to have 
important policy discussions, through a mediator, 
with the same “infidel”. In order to destroy a 
position, it is necessary to destroy the person who 
articulates that position. Thus, the image-makers 
have turned with full venom on Jesse Jackson in 
their effort to destroy what he stands for. In this 
endeavour, Jackson’s past is carefully scrutinised, 
his phrases are carefully analysed and, most impor- 
tantly, attempts are made to re-interpret the mean- 
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ing of his phrases. This is understandable, for here 
is the first candidate for the Presidency to talk ina 
language and form that are alien to the fmage-, 
makers, who are conditioned by bureaucratic double-- 
speak. Black American speech styles, which have 
profoundly influenced how English is spoken in the- 
United States, are producing a new imagery in US- 
politics via the Jackson candidacy and, at last, are 
being taken seriously. Even more offensive to the 
communications industry is the preacher in Jackson, 
the preacher who, in the ministerial tradition, speaks 
of ethics and prophecy and introduces morality into 


- policy discussions. 


Jackson’s critique, especially of the foreign policy 
establishment’s world view, has gotteu him into a 
great deal of difficulty. He wants a change in the- 
Eurocentric outlook and calls for the vast body of 
humanity to be taken seriously. He speaks sympa- 
thetically of the Africans, of the Asians, of the Latin 
Americans, and argues that since they comprise the 
bulk of humanity. US policy cannot ignore them, 
He challenges the realists who have dominated the 
foreign policy debate by calling for more idealism. 
He talks about the moral obligations of having’ 
military power and of being a superpower. oe 

But Jesse Jackson’s world view is not the product 
of some sinister force that is manipulating or paying 
him. Jackson represents a changing. world ‘and, 
most importantly, a changing United States. The 
US of 1945, upon which the foreign policy establish- 
ment bases its policy, is qualitatively different from 
the US of 1984, Black Americans whose views on 
foreign policy questions have often been suppressed 
now see reflections of those views in a voice that is 
changing the legitimacy of the establishment, and 
being heard. Jackson’s foreign policy objectives are 
a byproduct of the work undertaken by the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, whose members have for years - 
been offering alternative policy objectives. (For 
example, the Caucus ran counter to the general 


adulation of the US invasion and conquest of a 


minuscule Caribbean nation — Grenada.) 
Jesse Jackson has struck a chord of harmony with 
Hispanics, who have also become politically active 
on foreign policy matters and on questions relating 
to immigration. He has struck a chord of harmony 
with Asian Americans, who are generally ignored 
by political leaders. He has struck a chord of har- 
mony with white peace activists who are sick and 
tired of living in a state of war and are fearful of 
nuclear annihilation. He has struck a chord of har- 
mony with the new majority — women. Even at the 
risk of alienating his conservative church followers, 
he has addressed the rights of the much harassed 
gay population. Jesse Jackson is articulating the 
needs of population groups whose politics, until 
now, were confined to the streets. He wants to take 
those politics from the streets through the electoral 
process and up to the citadels of power. In the final 
analysis, Jesse Jackson is leading, not a campaign 
for the Presidency, but a major social-movement. 
The campaign of 1984 is nothing less than the begin- 
ning of a major debate about the future of the 
United States. . l ; 
Postscript : The episode and its aftermath, involy- 


m m y 


ing Jesse’ Jackson’s unfortunate characterisation of 

Jewish Americans in general and the New York 

Jewish community in particular, 
¿Messons. First of all, the episode gave those who 

z had been lying in wait for this candidate, with their 
knives sharpened and drawn, the opportunity they 
had been looking for. Clearly, the epithets used by 
Jackson, who had placed the issue of morality at the 
centre of his campaign, undercut the moral authority 
he had sought to exude. 

But the‘‘victory”’ Jackson’s enemies can be said 
to have won in this instance was only a small and 
fleeting one. Rather than being the lone crusade 
of an individual on whose character and conduct 
the crusade’s meaning and ultimate value rest, the 
Jackson campaign indicates the existence of and lends 
expression to, a movement. This movement is none 
other than a permanent opposition within the 
Democratic Party that does not accept the commer- 
cialisation of the political process by the communi- 
cations industry and public relations firms. As 
reflected in the issue-oriented design of the Jackson 

- campaign, this movement demands that the politics 

_of personality and image-making be replaced by the 
politics of policy-making and public debate. 
Jackson’s enemies have no laurels to rest on, for 
this movement is sure to continue, and to become 
more afticulate, more sophisticated and more 
insistent. 

Another lesson arising out of Jackson’s faux pas 
has to do with the question of leadership in the 
black communisy. Racist America has a way of 
deigning to notice a single charismatic leader, whom 
it then invests with the responsiblity of speaking for 


held important” 


the whole community, expecting in return that this 
leader will deliver his constituency whenever their 
support is required. This precarious arrangement 
can easily be disrupted by either physical assassina- 
tion or character assassination. The Congressional 
Black Caucus has survived because it has developed 
a unique style of collective leadership which the 
architects of COINTELPRO have not been able to 
destroy, even though assaults have been mounted 
against individual members such as John Conyers 
and Ronald Dellums. 

A second aspect of the leadership question pertains 
to the responsibility a leader has to the people he is 
representing. At this historical moment, Jesse 
Jackson is the single most visible leader of the black 
community and of a broad, multi-racial/ethnic 
coalition of forces. What does he owe this consti- 
tuency? We submit that he has a responsibility 
to deport himself in a way that dignifies the 
members of that constituency and their legitimate 
movement for change. It is hoped that the Jackson 
campaign will prompt an in-depth examination of 
the leadership question in all of its aspects. 

Having apologised for his verbal blunder, Jesse 
Jackson has gone on to extend his vital contribu- 
tions to the 1984 Presidential campaign by continu- 
ing to hammer away at the hard issues, while his 
fellow contenders still splash about in the waters of 
“personality” politics. In the televised debate that 
preceded the Southern primaries, Jackson alone 
spotlighted the salient points—unemployment, the 
quest for peace, the over-stuffed defence budget, US 
adventurism in Latin America and the Middle East, 


etc. [J 





Punjab: Temple Doors Open 


(Contd. from page 4) 


present. This is a demand which 
ought not to present much diffi- 
culty in fulfilment since it can be 
regarded as an extension of the 
earlier demand that the vicinity 
of the temple complex be cleared 
of shops selling wine, tobacco 
and meat. 

However, one fails to see the 
point in the decision of the five 


head priests of Akal Takht in 


calling for observance of July 15 
as martyrs day in memory of 
those killed in on Army ac- 
tion of June 5-6. Reports have 
appeared in the press of special 


prayers having been arranged in- 


some gurudwaras in memory of 
Bhindranwale. The inclination 
on the part of the head priests 
and other Gurudwaras to confer 
martyrdom on the extremists who 
‘resorted to the deliberate misuse 
of places of worship and conver- 
ted them into sanctuaries for cri- 
minals, and as arsenals, is an at- 
tempt at gross distortion of real- 
ities. Itis only to be hoped that 
all those Sikhs who have been 


talking in the last two weeks of 
the grievous hurt suffered by the 
community will also raise their 
voices against this distortion and 
bring to bear their influence upon 
the head priests and persuade 
them to cancel the July 15 pro- 
gramme. Hundreds of innocent 
Sikhs and Hindus were murdered 
in cold blood in the last two 
years of the Akali agitation and 
the sanctity of the Golden 
Temple violated by the extre- 
mists in the name of religion, and 
any action which will have the 
effect of conferring martyrdom 
on them will be a disservice to 
the community and hence. must 
be abandoned. 

Public attention has now 
shifted to the White Paper which 
the Government hopes to issue 
in the near future and a number 
of suggestions have been made in 
regard to its contents. Janata 
leader Chandra Shekhar, for ins- 
tance, has argued that in order 
to establish credibility the White 
Paper should identify who was 
responsible for the formation of 
the Dal Khalsa and who issued 
arms licences to Bhindranwale. 
This demand is consistent with 


the view taken t_ most of the 
Opposition parties taat Bhindran- 
wale was the creation of the rul- 
ing party which found it impos- 
sible to manage him once he had 
built up his batch of terrorists 
and began interesting himself in 
encouraging the separatist 
demand. Apart from this, al- 
legations have also been made by 
Opposition leaders, particularly 
Harkishan Singh Surjeet, who 
was at one stage actively associ- 
ated with the negotiations, that 
it was the Government which 
was stalling a settlement. The 
Government on the other hand 
has frequently declared that it 
was the Akalis who usually 
reneged on their commitments 
when a settlement was in sight. 
Since this is a matter of great 
public importance, no questions 
should be left unanswered. 

By its very nature, a White 
Paper is supposed to be an au- 
thentic chronicle of events, and 
the Government owes a duty to 
the public to disclose the relative 
roles played by the Government 
as well as the Akali leadership in 
taking the Punjab crisis to the 
point of no return.[] (June 27), 


Group of 77 (Contd. from page 8) 


meet regularly for. mutual coordination. 

.. Within UNCTAD, when new countries joined, on 
the basis -of their: geographical regions, they were 
assigned to the group A (for Africa and Asia) or C 
(Latin America and Caribbean). And’ since all of 
them, were ‘developing countries’ they automatically 
became members of the Group of 77. 

` No formal criteria were laid down in the begin- 
ning, but when Romania sought membership, the 
1976 third ministerial meeting preparatory to 
UNCTAD-1V {aid -down criteria for membership. 
It was then decided that (/) the countries in ques- 
tion should agree to participate in the work and 
positions of the Group of 77 in all forums and not 
only on specific topics and aspects of inter- 
national relations; (2) the fact of continuing to 
belong to the ‘B’ or ‘D’ lists would not constitute a 
problem, provided the country in question did not 
aspire to elective offices; and (3) the initiatives of 
developing country members of the Group of 77 
which do not belong to any of the three regional 
groups should be endorsed and channelled through 
any one of them. 

This has meant that Third World countries Jocat- 
ed in Africa, Asia and Latin America could be- 
come members only through their regional groups. 
And while its geographical location entitled a 
country to membership of the regional group, it did 
not become a matter of right, and admission depen- 
ded on a consensus decision of the regional group 
concerned. © — ae 

Malta which sought membership was made a 
‘member of the Asian group, and Romania was 
similarly accommodated within the Latin American 
and Caribbean group. Yugoslavia, which from the 
inception of the Afro-Asian group in UN had been 
a part of it, and when this group split into Asian 
and African groups a part of the Asian group, was 
member of the Group of 77 from inception as an 
Asian member. 
`. While the Group of.77 thus came into being with- 
in the context of UNCTAD, and later of other UN 
bodies, the Group of 77 came together without 
reference to any specific body or conference, first at 
Mexico in 1976-for the conference on ‘economic 
cooperation among developing countries’, and later 
in the context of the Paris North-South dialogue in 
the ‘conference for international economic cooper- 
ation’. Later, as the thrust for ECDC gathered 
strength, and as a follow-up to the Havana Non- 
aligned Summit, the Foreign Ministers of the 
Group of 77 at their annual meetings in New York, 
began addressing themselves to this and to the 
issues of strengthening the Group of 77. 

Till then, the various ECDC measures were ad- 
dressed by the Group of 77 in their sectoral ramifi- 
cations in the concerned chapters of the Group of 
77. The need for an overall thrust was soon under- 
stood, and this resulted in the 1981 Caracas high- 
level conference on ECDC. The Caracas program- 
me of action drew up an institutional framework or 
“mechanisms for coordination, monitoring, followup 
actions and evaluation’. 

:, The two main instruments created for this were 


34 


reform orienated steps. 


+ 


E E 
~ i Ta l f 
the Inter- Governmental Follow-up and coordifiation 
Committee (IFCC) which meets annually, and ‘he 
annual meetings of the Group of 77 Foreign Minib- 


ters, held in New York at the time of the regular ` 


sessions of the UN General Assembly. 

The Group of 77 in New York was entrusted with 
the tasks of overall coordination of ECDC activi- 
ties, and the chairman of the Group enabled to 
carry out this task through ‘a core of assistance.’ 

And while the Group of 77 has refused so far to . 
formalise itself further or to have a secretariat of 
its own for North/South-negotiations, for ECDC or 
South/South negotiaiions, it -has in effect set up a 
formal structure and the rudiments of a secretariat ` 
for this through the ‘core of assistance’. 

(To be continued) 


El Salvador (Contd. from page 26) 





previous term (1980-82), tried his ‘best to imple- 


ment the regulations of land reforms, the outcome 
was far from satisfactory. 

In his first step Durate expropriated .426 private 
estates exceeding 1235 acres. In the next phase, 
farms ranging between 247 to 1235 acres were 
touched but the Right-wing hardliners immediately 
opposed it, and as a compromise with D’Aubuisson 


the limit was changed into 247 to 605 acres, while _ 


there was provision for compensation for Jandlords 
but this programme failed to materialize as US Con- 


gress blocked the relevant bill. 


Peasants’ cooperatives numbering 317, were creat- 


ed but due to lack of infrastructure needed for 
smooth operation, these cooperatives now owe $ 400 


million. 

Finally, provisions were made to enable 117,000 
landless farmers to buy small plots of land (below 
17 acres) on which they were working previously. 
But four years after promulgation of such legis- 
lation, only half of the Jandless agricultural 
labourers applied and only one-third of such 
applicants could hardly get any plot as they had 
been evicted or had disappeared. 

The civil war heavily affected the economy.. 
El Salvadorans currently face 98 per cent price rise 
while wages have risen only 20 per cent. Fortyfive 
per cent of the total work-force are either un- 


employed or under-employed and per capita income 


has fallen by 33 per cent. 

Durate is no longer prepared even to take such 
For, whatever Durate did 
earlier with regard to land reforms he is still widely 
dubbed ‘Communist’ by landlords and politicians 
like Auibuisson. . 

Guillermo Ungo, leader of the democratic front 
of FMLN, has recentiy said the guerillas were 
ready to negotiate with Durate — a valid spokes- 
man of the Government in the words of Ungo —- 
and Luis Alberto Monge, President of Costa Rica, 
is willing to make arrangements for such “open 
dialogue without preconditions”. Yet, it appears 
unconvincing that guerillas would lay down their 
arms if the killings of innocent people were not 
stopped with immediate effect and necessary steps 
were not taken for a better living for E| 
Salvadorans, O 
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-POLITICA E= NOTEBOOK 


Offering Solace to Sikhs 


HE President’s address to the nation on Sunday 

(June 17) can be said to mark the initiation of 
the process of applying the “healing touch”? which is 
now accepted by everyone as constituting the most 
important input needed to elevate the present depres- 
sing atmosphere in the country. It is a matter of 
much gratification that even tits articulate sections 
of elite Sikh opinion advocate the imperative of 
offering solace to the wounded sentiments of the 
community in some manifestly tangible form. The 
contents of the President’s address were intended to 
‘achieve this objective, and the fact that he spoke 
both as a Sikh and as the Head of the State ought 
- to convince those who were clamouring for his 
resignation that a leader who represents the whole 
country as President cannot afford to be impulsive 
or narrow-minded and has to take a total view of 
the situation as it has developed over the last three 
years. This the President tried to do, keeping well 
in mind the indisputable fact that the Sikhs are 
today a wounded community apt to miss the wood 
for the trees in their basic assessment of the pros and 
cons of the Army’s intervention in Punjab purely in 
religious terms. This is why he emphasised the 
point that the gurudwaras had been misused as 
refuge for terrorists and ‘‘misguided elements” , that 
the people of India must take a vow that places of 
worship would never again be allowed to serve as 
arsenals and hideouts for criminals, and that the 
unfortunate events that have tended to polarise 


Hindus and Sikhs on the one hand and the Sikhs 


and Authority on the other must not be allowed to 
recur. 

That said, it needs to be added that the process of 
offering solace to the Sikhs will remain incomplete 
until and unless the Prime Minister, who is seen by 
the majority of the Sikhs as being the sole instrument 
of hurting Sikh sentiment by ordering the Army into 
the Golden Temple, follows the President's example. 
Indira Gandhi’s statement in an exhaustive interview 
to BBC, that she too intends to journey to Amritsar 
and that she was fully in favour of the President's 
going, ought to reassure such Sikhs who have taken 
the line that she has been following deliberately a 
policy vis-a-vis Punjab aimed at showing the 
community its place. 

How much more appropriate would it have been 
had Indira Gandhi seized the first available opportu- 
nity to talk to the nation immediately after the 
Army’s action, as she did on the eve of it on June 2, 
in order to put the compulsions which went into the 
involvement of the armed forces in a domestic 
political crisis in their perspective? As it is, the 
nation has had to learn second hand from the 
accounts of the interviews she has been giving to 
foreign broadcasting agencies and media that there 
were many other aspects to the decision to send the 
Army into the holy shrine than the country has been 
led to believe. In any case, itis not a happy state 
of affairs for and certainly not flattering to the 
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‘y’ be put in a position where it is 
. -pfirvey second hand to its clientele the 
Of the country’s Prime Minister on such an 


„~ fmportant and sensitive issue as the Army’s action. 
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The logical course for the Prime Minister was to 
take the country into confidence through the medium 
of its own media, instead of relying on the foreign 
media, especially in a situation where the discontent 
in the Indian press over the imposition of censorship 
and pre-censorship has been adequately brought 
home to the Government. Seldom before in Indira 
Gandhi’s reign was there such urgent need for the 
Prime Minister to have held a press conference at 
home to offer to the Sikh community words of 
comfort, solace and understanding than during the 
first week of the Army’s action in Amritsar. 

That the community isin need for such comfort 
and solace is becoming all too clear as the days pass, 
tormented as it is by the gut reaction of resentment 
at the Army’s entry into the Golden Temple on the 
one side and the recognition of its collective guilt at 
not having done anything to prevent the “‘militarisa- 
tion” of the shrine on the other. The repeated TV 
visuals, presented with a gusto which in other cir- 
cumstances would have done credit to the official 
media, ‘have only served to put the entire Sikh com- 
munity on the defensive for the fault of those whom 
the President described as “misguided elements”, 
and have tended to accentuate the wounds even 
deeper. The official line, valid as it obviously is, 
that the militarisation of the Golden Temple was but 
a prelude to a well-planned insurgency in Punjab for 
the realisation of Khalistan, is being seen by Sikhs 
as a ploy to discredit the entire community and to 
attribute to it sympathies with the Khalistan concept 
which it does not hold. 

The end result of the attempts by the Government 
to justify its past policy and recent action has been, 
rightly or wrongly, to create among the Sikhs the 
feeling that they, and not the “misguided elements”, 


‘are suspect. This perhaps accounts for the sullenness 


in the community even after it has been satisfied that 
the Army action has left the sacred Harmandir Sahib 


‘intact, and dismayed and ashamed that the initial 


desecration of the temple precincts was at the hands 
of the extremists led by Bhindranwale. The fear is 
that this sullenness will remain for a long time and 
any amount of argument that the Army action was a 
consequence of the misdeeds of Bhindranwale’s gang- 
sters and hence unavoidable is unlikely to sink home 
with the same intensity as the fact that the Army has 
entered the temple and that the Akal Takht has 
been substantially damaged. l 

Notwithstanding this, the need of the hour is the 
assertion of the entire nation’s collective responsi- 
bility to reverse this sentiment and introduce a 
measure of clarity into a situation that has been con- 
fused by the debate over the right and wrong of the 
Army action and over whether any alternative re- 
course was available to the Government in the face 
of the increasing incidents of individual killings in 
Punjab. And it is here that the need arises for the 
concretisation of the talk of the “healing touch” 
which has gripped popular imagination on a con- 
structive note. 
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Indira Gandhi has said that the Government 
delayed Army action in the hope that the Akali Dal 
would be able to exercise some control over the 
situation inside the temple complex. The Govern- 
ment, she has disclosed, had given the Akali leaders 
the locations where the arms were being stored and 
extremists sheltered. Apparently, intelligence avail- 
able to the Government was not all that inadequate 
as has been made out, and although the Army 
generals have conceded that better intelligence would 
have been helpful, what was available was enough to 
warrant the drastic action that was eventually resort- 
ed to. The situation which obtained on June 2, when 
the Prime Minister made the last appeal to the Akali 
leadership, was apparently such that no further 
hopes could be entertained about the likelihood of 
the resumption of negotiations. If that were so 
before the Army action, how much more difficult is 
it going to be now that the moderates among that 
leadership have been isolated and proved to be 
wanting in the kind of political legitimacy which is 
a requisite for delicate negotiations? The short 
answer is: formidably difficult. 

Even so, it is something to be grateful for that 
Indira Gandhi is willing to offer the same “‘package”’ 
which was presented to the Akalis earlier with the 
proviso that the Government is ready to examine 
their demands uninhibited by the recent events. A 
unilateral declaration of acceptance of the demands, 
particularly in regard to the award of Chandigarh 
to Punjab and reference of the river waters issue to 
a tribunal has been suggested as one of the compon- 
ents of the “healing touch” process, but it is 
doubtful if in the present state of the Sikh response 
this will prove productive. The Government is 
obviously not in a position to accept presently the 
two other suggestions that have been floating about, 
namely, early withdrawal of the Army and revoca- 
tion of censorship. This is unfortunate because 
both these constraints are impeding the normalisa- 
tion process. 

However, on a non-official and popular level, the 
proposal that combined groups of Sikhs and Hindus 
organise pilgrimages to the Golden Temple as part 
of an exercise in atonement needs to be seriously 
examined and accepted since it may go some way in 
preventing the widening of the inter-communal 
polarisation. It is here that our political parties, 
especially in the Opposition which have been acting 
as if the Punjab crisis is the exclusive responsibility 
of Indira Gandhi, can make a contribution to heal- 
ing wounds. The Government too needs to consider 
seriously whether the time has not come for it to 
rehabilitate the moderate Sikhs by arranging for 
their early release so that in course of time favour- 
able public opinion can be built for the resumption 
of the dialogue. 

The present occasion is one which calls for recon- 
ciliation, not recrimination. The Sikhs as well as 
all other communities need to submerge their 


divergences in the larger interest of this great nation. 


Let it not be said that the people lacked vision when 
the moment of truth was on hand. 


June 20 SV. 
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Religion, Politics 
¿- and Parties 


C.N.C. 


i T™ bits and pieces collectively 

if not appropriately known 
as the “Opposition? in our 
parliamentary democracy, go 
into pieces every time there is a 
crisis in any part ofthe country. 
During the communal riots in 
different parts of the land over 
the years this picturesque Oppo- 
sition could not intervene to 
restore peace and harmony — 
some of these parties were either 
helpless or were afraid or both, 
while some were partisan or were 
involved in promoting tensions 
or both. Inthe case of Assam 
there was a pretence at interven- 
tion, though even the parties 
proclaiming loyalty to secularism 
could not fight RSS which had 
been active in the. north-east. 
And during the current Punjab 
crisis, which has shaken the 
whole country, the normally noisy 
Opposition parties have played 
no role in mobilising the people 


of the State, particularly isolating 
the extremists and terrorists. In 
all this, and in particular in the 


-case of Punjab, credit is due to 


the two Communist Parties 
which did whatever they could, 
though they are not influential 
enough to change the situation. 
In the case of Punjab, as in 
that of Assam, the “national” 
Opposition parties were involved 
in trilateral talks, but when talks 
break down or get stalled, they 
promptly put the blame on the 
Government -and- on Indira 
Gandhi personally. During the 
months the terrorists in the garb 
of religion were engaged in an 
arms build-up in certain places of 
worship, including the Golden 
Temple, holiest of holy Sikh 
shrines, the Opposition parties, 
except to some extent the Left, 
made no effort to find ways of 
bringing the Akalis back to the 
negotiating table or mobilising 
the Sikh and Hindu masses for a 
big effort to ensure amity and 
harmony in the State. On the 
contrary, some Opposition lights 


like Subramanian Swamy on his, 


own or S.M. Joshi and N.G. 
Goray of the dying Janata Party 
helped to build up Bhindranwale 
and his extremist following, 
giving them a clean chit and say- 
ing nothing of the arms build-up 





in the Golden Temple complex, 
not to speak of the killings of 
some on a black “‘hit list” and 
many innocent people. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party, 
with its reputed links with com- 
munal formations all over the 
country, could not have made 
useful contribution; possibly, the 


è contrary. The Lok Dal did 


nothing, presumably because its 
leader, Charan Singh, was 
supposed to have been threaten- 
ed. Janata’s role was negative, 
perhaps positively harmful. The 
Akalis were prisoners of the 
terrorists and need to regain the 
necessary sanctions before parti- 
cipating in worthwhile talks. The 
Communist Parties can make a | 
limited impact, not enough to 
take the State towards normalcy. 

Undoubtedly the Congress-I, 
which is not only the ruling party 
but also the largest in the coun- 
try, could have been much more 
effective before army action had 
become inevitable, at the begin- 
ning of this month. While the 
responsibility of initiatives must 
be with the ruling party and the 
Prime Minister, as well-as the 
Akalis, it would be irresponsible 
of the Opposition parties to 
direct their guns against Indira 
Gandhi -merely because such 
propaganda might be useful to 
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_. eneral Election 


` all . f 
_--xpart from Punjab, the whole 


_---7 issue of maintaining and promot- 


ing the secular character of the 
nation, is not the concern only 
of the ruling party at the Centre. 
Leaving aside parties whose com- 
munal and sectarian links are 
known, the Opposition parties 
have a role, and they have failed. 
For the sake of elections — for 
a few seats or “miserable crumbs 
of office — they have by and 
large lost sight of the basic pro- 
blems of the nation. They can 
claim they are not alone in this 
kind of dangerous game; and 
argue that the Congress too had 
in the past alliances or adjust- 
ments with communal or secta- 
rian parties and groups. Others’ 
-mistakes are surely no excuse for 


New Hopes 
on Sri Lanka 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 
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NDIRA GANDHI’s invitation to 

the Sri Lankan President Jaya- 
wardene to have a stop-over in 
New. Delhi on June 30 on his way 
back home from state visits to 
USA and UK is bound to gene- 
rate fresh hopes of breaking the 
stalemate that has marked the 
attempts at evolving a break- 
through in the ethnic crisis. The 
development therefore needs to 
be welcomed. 

The invitation has obviously 
been prompted by the desire to 
_ have another go at preventing 
Indo-Sri Lankan relations from 
taking a nosedive, especially in 
the wake of the belligerent state- 
ments emanating from Colombo 
in the last couple of months 
when it almost seemed as if 
Prime Minister Ranasinghe 
Premadasa was spoiling for a 
fight with India by provoking it 
through inflammatory statements 
calculated to fuel Sinhalese ire 
both against the Tamils and New 
Delhi. 

It is always wise to proceed 
from the assumption that direct 
talks at the highest level are con- 
ducive to clearing the air and 
laying the foundations for a bet- 
ter informed mutual understand- 
ing. It is perhaps in this spirit 


- 


oné’s own, 

There is much eloquence about 
keeping religion and politics 
separate, about maintaining the 
sanctity of places of worship. 
It is no secret that RSS, Shiv 
Sena, Muslim fundamentalists, 
Akalis and others have exploited 
religious sentiments to promote 
their respective political groups. 
Which of the ‘national’ parties 
can escape blame on this score? 

And there are the regional 
parties too, apart from the 
Akalis in Punjab. The most 
glaring example is Telugu 
Desam’s N.T. Rama Rao dragg- 
ing Lord Venkateswara into 
the political arena — first the 
“Vatican” thesis, then the theory 
of saving gods from mismanage- 
ment, and then copper medal- 
lions distributed to. Andhras in 


that Indira Gandhi decided to 
request Jayawardene to come to 
India after visiting Washington 
and London where he would 
have obtained an assessment of 
the thinking of these two allies 
of Sri Lanka. It would also help 
in assuring him that India is still 
very much interested in the 
search for a universally accepted 
solution to the ethnic crisis and 
would continue to place its good 
offices at Colombo’s disposal t 
reconcile differences. 
Undoubtedly, relations bet- 
ween India and Sri Lanka have 
been deprived of the cordiality 
which once prevailed, and the 
voices from Colombo of late have 
done nothing to contribute to 
their improvement. If anything, 
New Delhi has had good reason 
in the recent past to take um- 
brage at some extremely intem- 
perate references by Prime 
Minister Premadasa to Indira 


Gandhi and to Indian intentions- 


in general. - 

President Jayawardene’s trips 
to USA and UK come closely on 
the heels of his trips to North 
Korea, Japan and Hong Kong, 
which were undertaken at a time 
when a deadlock had resulted in 
the round-table talks on the 
ethnic question and TULF had 
decided to boycott the committee- 
level meetings of the round table 
while sticking to the earlier deci- 
sion to continue participation in 
the main round table itself. The 
next session of the round table ts 
scheduled for July 9 and the pro- 
spects for anything promising 


the United States as a magic 
magnet to attract a massive . 
flow of dollars into his State, a 
move that surely has political 
significance. In Tamilnadu even 
originally atheistic parties have 
developed great interest in tem- 
ples and gods and their funds. 
Elsewhere there are parties 
brazenly based on religious or 
caste groups. 

This is not the way to build 
our secular, democratic polity. 
The Congress-I is certainly guilty 
of deviating from the Nehru path, 
but the Opposition parties have 
been more blatantly violating ~ 
the spirit of the Constitution for 
electoral gains, All parties must 
do*some heart-searching, Practi- 
cally no party is above blame 
for the present ugly situation. 
(June 20).0 





emerging from it remain bleak. 
Meanwhile, the Tamils have 
announced intensification of the 
movement for greater autonomy 
through non-violent satyagraha 
on the Gandhian pattern. The 
atmosphere within the island has 
also been further vitiated by the 
revival of terrorist activity which 
in turn has resulted in renewed 
police action by the military. The 
TULF General Secretary Appa- 
pillai Amirthalingam has not 
been enthused by Indira 
Gandhi’s invitation to the Presi- 
dent and anticipates that nothing 
tangible would emerge from the 
high-level talks. 

The heads of the two Govern- 
ments have been in correspon- 
dence ever since the last visit of 
Jayawardene which took place in 
November on the occasion of the 
Commonwealth Summit. That 
occasion was also utilised by 
Indira. Gandhi to exchange 
thoughts with the President on 
the ethnic crisis and to impress 
on him that as India saw it there 
was little chance of stability in 
Sri Lanka unless the ethnic crisis 
was talked on a political level. 
The main thrust of the Indian 
argument on June 30 will be to- 
wards the imperative of making 
the round-table negotiations 
more productive than during the — 
earlier two rounds- so that the 
process of confidence-building 
can begin in earnest. New Delhi 
will be particularly anxious to 
ascertain the President’s response 
to this plea. 

Statements by Prime Ministers, 


an 


whether they be of small or big 


countries, are never treated light- 
ly in international relations, but 
New Delhi has chosen not to 
overplay the tirade of Premadasa 
and a couple of other Ministers 
against India largely because it 
does not want to queer the pitch 
for the progress in the negotiations 
concerning the Tamils’ future. 
New Delhi rested content with an 
official statement expressing its 
resentment, but what New Delhi 
failed to do, Premadasa’s col- 
league, the National Security 
Minister Lalith Athulathmudali, 
did and very appropriately too. 
He issued a statement questioning 
the jurisdiction of Premadasa in 
raising security matters while the 
specific portfolio of national 
security had been assigned to 
him, and rebuked Premadasa for 


‘talking of a possible Indian inva- 


sion of the island without dis- 


-playing a due sense of responsi- 
. bility. 


But Athulathmudali’s 
rebuke did not stop Premadasa. 


He went a step further in accus- © 


ing India of harbouring Tamil 


-fugitives in Tamilnadu and con- 


niving” with the Tamilnadu 
Government in giving them mili- 
tary training, a charge which has 
been convincingly refuted by 
Chief Minister M.G. Rama- 
chandran. Complicating matters 
further, suggestions have been 
openly articulated in the Sri 
Lankan press and on public plat- 
forms that Colombo should take 
India’s support for the Tamil 
refugees either to the World 


.Court or to the United Nations. 


There have been two parallel 
developments which have also 
indirecty contributed to the 
heightening of Indo-Sr1 Lankan 
relations although neither of them 
impinges on bilateral ties directly. 
The first has been the proposed 
award of the global tender to 
modernise Trincomalee’s World 
War II 100-tank, 100 million- 
barrel capacity oil tank farm. 
Colombo has all but decided to 
award the commercial contract 
to a Singapore-based consortium 
of a triumvirate composed of a 
British-owned firm in Singapore, 


_a Pakistan-owned firm in Switzer- 


land and a’ West German firm. 
India has taken the view that the 


“Singapore-based firm is a front 


for US interests which are trying 
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sneak a backdoor entry, but more 
than that, the Indian apprehen- 
sion isfthat this would tanta- 
mount to the establishment of an 
American presence in Sri Lanka, 
which the island, as a nonaligned 
member, ought not to encourage. 

The Indian view has annoyed 


Colombo. Before he left for 


North Korea, President Jaya- 
wardene angrily suggested that 
India might mind its business 
and not interfere in the sovereign 
decisions of a sovereign country. 
On the eve of his departure for 
Washington, he was asked 
whether he had taken note of the 
Indian press criticism on the oil 
tank: deal. He replied in the 
negative. But when asked whether 
the deal had any links with US, 
he flared up. “Even supposing 
US is involved, what then? It is 
our business, our job.” 

Interestingly, a State Depart- 
ment official admitted in Wash- 
ington a day before Jayawardene 
landed there that two private 
US firms had unsuccessfully tried 
to secure the tank farm contract. 
The Indian Oil Corporation 
which had also tendered was 
equally unsuccessful. President 
Jayawardene is quite right in 
asserting that the decision to 
develop the tank farm through 
aforeign consortium which has 
links with USA is an internal 
matter for Sri Lanka. What India 
has been stressing however is 
that in the context of the grow- 
ing militarisation of the Indian 
Ocean, any move which even 
indirectly opens avenues for a 
super power presence is fraught 
with grave consequences for the 
region. It can be expected that 
Indira Gandhi will lay stress on 
the regional security implications 
arising from a US-backed con- 
sortium gaining a foothold in 
Sri Lanka. 

The second development has 
been the arrangement for an 
Israeli Government ‘“‘interests 
section’? in Colombo attached to 
the US Embassy. The State 
Department official explained 
that this arrangement was arrived 
at the request of the Israelis 
with Sri Lankan consent and it 
wil] be independent of the US 
Embassy. This argument does 
not carry conviction, especially 
in the light of the special rela- 


tionship between USA and Israel. 
The argument that Sri Lanka 
has shown no interest in estab- 
lishing a reciprocal “‘interests 
section” in Israel is equally fatu- 
ous. The induction of the 
dreaded Mossad into Sri Lanka 
is ostensibly meant to train the 
Sinhalese security forces and in- 
telligence in countering Tamil 
terrorism, and those who are 
familiar ‘with the ruthlessness of 
the Mossad cannot but be con- 
cerned over this development, 
which is nothing but a deliberate 
provocation against the Sri 
Lankan Tamils. 

The fact that Sri Lankan 
security forces have proved 
incompetent in tackling Tamil 
terrorism and have to take 
recourse to a superior agency 
is not as relevant as the fact that 
this development will widen the 
chasm between the Tamlis and 
the Sinhalese constituting as it 
does the signal for the intensi- 
fication of State terrorism against 
the Tamils for their only “crime” 
of asking to be treated on the 
basis of equality with the Sinha- 
lese. Ina sense, it also under- 
lines the reluctance of the 
Colombo administration to come 
to political terms with the Tamil 
aspirations. It is also another 
manifestation of the US desire to 
get a foothold into the region. 
Viewed from any angle, this is 
not a development which can 
flatter the sovereignty of Sri 
Lanka, by which President Jaya- 
wardene sets much store. 

Against this background, the 
significance of Jayawardene’s 
June 30 visit and his talks with 
Indira Gandhi should not be 
underestimated. At this stage, 
one can only express the hope 
that Sri Lanka will avoid giving 
the impression that it is has lost 
interest in evolving a formula 
which can meet Tamil aspira- 
tions even half way. Confidence- 
building measures calculated to 
assuage Tamil sentiments cannot 
be built by involving the Ameri- 
cans and Israelis in Sri Lankan 
affairs. Itis ultimately for the 
Sri Lankan Government itself to 
deal with its own ethnic crisis 
without encouraging the kinds 
of external interference which its 
recent moves are bound to result 
in. (June 18)0 





Punjab: Lessons and Prospects 
B. D. SINGH : 


J! is unbelievable that the ‘moderate’ Akalis, who 
gave the call for intensification of Dharma Yudh 
by threatening to stop the flow of grain to the man- 
dis from June 3 and other forms of non-cooperation, 
were innocently unaware of what was happening 
literally under their nose, namely, massive accumu- 
lation of sophisticated weaponry and establishment 
of a communication network of subversive elements 
within the country and links with collaborators 
abroad. It is likely that they were under the illusion 
that by starting a morcha they would be able to 
draw away the mass of the Akali youth from the 
suicidal path being charted by the extremists. More 
probably, such a strategy would have blown in their 
face and only provided d ‘peaceful’ facade to the 
unpatriotic activities of the criminals and the 
extremists. 

It is a continuation of this self-delusion which 
perhaps explains their failure, even: now, to disso- 
ciate themselves much less condemn the goings-on 
in the Golden Temple complex; and instead concen- 
trate on playing on the religious emotions by con- 
demning the entry of the army into the Temple and 
the desecration of its sanctity. By this means, they 
hope to cash in on the aftermath of the tragic hap- 
penings — when they could claim that they stood 
by the Sikh martyrs. Ifthe ultimate goal is to be 
Khalistan, then the sacrifice of Bhindranwale is a 
stage towards that end. 

On piecing together the various factors, it is 
possible to decipher the strategy of the extremists. 
They drew their basic: strength from the common 
allegiance of both the factions among Akali leader- 
ship to the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, which pro- 
claims Sikhs-as a separate nation and demands a 
region of maximum autonomy wherein they may 
practise their way of life and religion in accordance 
with the tenets as prescribed by its founders. V.D. 
Chopra writes that ‘“‘... between the Anandpur 
Resolution and the demand for ‘Khalistan’ being 
-raised by the handful, thereis only a thin line of 

demarcation” (Patriot, June 4). They drew their 
capacity for mobilization of Sikh youth by cashing 
in on the resentment over the dithering and drift in 
policies of the Central Government which went on 
‘negotiating’ for three long years without settling 
anything — or even appearing to want to do so. 
They drew on the experience and expertise of smug- 
glers and criminals in procuring weaponry, looting 
banks and gathering resources. 

In this, they had the active collaboration and sup- 
port of a major section of the law and order machi- 
nery in Punjab. This machinery had been corrupted 
over the years through intimate links with known 
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gangs of criminals and smugglers operating across 


the border (‘Smugglers’ Police Links’, G.S. Nihal- 
singhwala, Secular Democracy, April 1984). The 
linkage also explains the failure of the intelligence 
services in keeping the Government informed of the 
true state of affairs. 

And lastly, the extremists had all along the willing 
moral and physical but covert support of a none- 
too-friendly neighbour, who along with some inter- 
ested Western Powers would be too happy to see any 
process of destabilization of this nonaligned country, 
while keeping its diplomatic nose clean enough. 

While the aim of the hostile powers was-to aid 
and abet India’s social, economic’and political 
destabilisation, that of the extremists was to forci- 
bly propel the situation towards fulfilment of the 
Anandpur Resolution. For this they would create a 
pre-partition (1945-47) type of situation by massac- 
ring people of one community (Hindus) and forcing 
them to move out of Punjab. This would also 
generate a backlash, forcing people of their own 
community (Sikhs) to move back from other parts 
of India into Punjab, thus further strengthening 
their majority. The ensuing bitterness, dissension 
and hostility this would generate between the two 
communities would only help to further their nefari- 
ous goal. That their association with criminals and 
smugglers may result in excesses in settling personal, 
factional and family feuds and indiscriminate mur- 
ders was considered as part of the price. Such 
appears io have been the perverse logic of the 
Khalistani extremists. Those who have gone 
through the 1947 partition and the days preceding 
it are all too familiar with this type of approach and 
the mentality behind it. 

In the second phase, in which perhaps the hostile 
powers and the criminal elements were more interes- 
ted — there was to bea sort of armed insurrection 
with the help of arms collected in Punjab and the 
Sikh army units elsewhere in the country marching 
to Punjab to support them. Considering the loyal 
traditions ofthe Indian army, its strength and its 
state.of preparedness, this may look like a crazy 
idea — but for destabilisation purposes it would 
appear realistic enough. Criminals and mercenaries 
are known to have desparate notions. 

The second phase was nipped in the bud by the 
deployment of the army on June 3 and it is a 
matter of time when the main stronghold in the 
Golden Temple complex would be cleared of the 
extremists and the criminals and smugglers. The 
arms and ammunition in other gurudwaras and 
religious places are also being 
cleared. The rebellious units in Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, UP, Bihar and elsewhere have already 


. been brought to heel and will probably be dealt 


with in accordance with army regulations and in 
keeping with the best interests of the army and the 


Li 


simultaneously | 


£ 


country. The more difficult part will be tò deal 
with the hundreds of extremists as they go into 
hiding and disappear among the people in the 
villages. Deployment of the army against the 
country’s own people and exposing it to social 
pressures, emotional stresses and divisive tendencies 
could lead to unforeseen complications. The situa- 
ion will be particularly complex if the Government 
fails to win over the Sikh masses in the very near 
future. A commentator refers to the ‘strong sense 
of discrimination ... among Sikhs, even after the 
telling exposure of the nefarious game of the 
terrorists.’ They continue to entertain the feelings 
of grievance, humiliation and anger; an under- 
current of discontent which may offer irresistible 
temptation to the political parties to stir up trouble 
and fish in troubled waters with an eye on the 
not-too-distant elections. 


While militarily the Government has succeeded’ 


in smashing what might have developed into an 
ugly situation of armed insurrection, politically the 
situation in Punjab has deteriorated still further. 
In the absence of a political settlement of what are 
considered as their just demands, the Sikh masses 
(even the non-Akali circles) view the activities of 
the extremists in a somewhat different light. While 
‘regretting’ the senseless murders, collection of 
weapons and collusion with unfriendly foreign 
powers, they shrug these off as acts of a desperate 
people who have failed to get justice from an all- 
powerful Central Government. That Punjab is 
denied its own capital and deprived of its only 
natural resources of water and hydro-energy, etc., 
is all ascribed to the conspiracy of the Punjabi 
Hindus and discrimination by the Central Govern- 
ment against Sikhs. 

With such a feeling widely prevalent, the 
‘moderate’ Akali leadership will find it difficult to 
return to the negotiating table, they may even 
otherwise find it profitable to keep such feeling 
alive by reviving some form of ‘peaceful’ agitation 
with an eye on the coming elections. Equally there 
is a danger of recrudescence of terrorist activity in 


_ a guerilla form to keep the edge of the conflict 


— stand such a threat: 


sharp and hostile. It is necessary to beware of 
complacency after the success of the army action 
and of dependence on the military authorities for 
resolution of what is essentially a political problem. 
Continuation of the present state of affairs can 
pose a serious threat to the unity and integrity of 
the country. 

In the context of happenings in Punjab, one can 
conceive of two types of threats to the unity and 
integrity of the country. First is the external 
threat from the hostility of the Western Powers and 
their machinations in collusion with the unfriendly 
neighbours and subversive elements within the 
country. Unity against such a threat is compara- 
tively easy to achieve and there appears adequate 
emotional integration among the people to with- 
The military aspect of such a 
threat is to be met through the might of the armed 
forces. Under normal conditions, the subversive 
elements within the country would not find it easy 
to get any sympathy or support among any section 
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of the people. The second type of threat is from 
the divisive forces within based on regional, linguis- 
tic and religious and communal denominations 
who put their allegiance to their sectarian affilia- 
tions above their loyalty to the country. While 
the collusion of Akali extremists with hostile exter- 
nal forces should certainly be taken note of and 
dealt with ruthlessly, the real character of the 
threat based on divisive forces of religion and 
communalism should not be lost sight of. Over- 
stressing the external threat may lead to minimizing 
the extent and potentiality of danger from the 
communal forces. 

The partition of the country in 1947 was a bloody 


- event which resulted in a part of the country going 


under a theocratic regime. Such an event did not 
leave the remaining part of the country unaffected 


and a resurgence of communalism among the majo- 


rity community was understandable and to an 
exteut inescapable. It was due to the great and 
charismatic personality of Jawaharlal Nehru aided 
by progressive and socialist forces that set the 
country on the path of secular democracy instead of 
some sort of liberal Hindu nationhood. However, 
under the overall veneer of secularism, the dark 
forces of communalism, religion and regionalism 
are strongly entrenched and bid fair to rise to the 
surface and time that an opportunity arises. After 
the communal holocaust in Bombay and Bhiwandi, 
Bal Thackeray says in a interview, “The pro-Muslim 
attitude of the Nehru family is ruining unity and 
national integrity. They are creating walls, pamper- 
ing and spoiling ...’’ and again, “This country must 
stand for Hinduism. I am sowing the seeds, let me 
see if we will reap the harvest.” (India Today, June 
15, 1984). There are plenty of people among the 
leaderships of the various political parties who share 
Bal Thackeray’s views and sentiments. 

One of the great contributions to political think- 
ing by Jawaharlal Nehru was that the unity and 
integrity of what remained of India could only be 
preserved onthe basis of secularism, which alone 
could bring about the emotional integration of the 


people belonging to different ethnic, linguistic, 


religious and cultural denominations into a single 
national identity. Sometimes concessions to and 
patronage of communalism of the minority com- 
munities is mistakenly equated to profession and 
practice of secularism. If minorities have their 
rights, so have the majority. In fact communalists 
of various denominations are quite capable of 
arriving at convenient compromises to project a 
facade of communal amity and national unity. 
There is something common between Punjab and 
Kashmir States. Both are sensitive border areas, 
both have suffered though in different ways due to 
partition, both the States-have populations wherein 
an all-India minority community enjoys a majority 
at State level. Even after three decades since parti- 
tion, the State of affairs in both these States bears 
witness to the lack of emotional integration of the 
minorities with the national mainstream. The reason 
is the continuing departure of the main political 
parties from Nehru’s concept of secularism in the 
practice of governance and conduct of social life in 
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India. The horrific happenings in Bhiwandi, the 
massacre in Nellie and the periodic outbreaks of 
communal violence in different parts of the country 
are representative of the sores that occasionally 
burst out, but the infection in the body politics is 
deep-rooted, Such is the character of the major 
threat to the unity and integrity of the country. 

It is obvious that the political leadership in the 
ruling ot the -main Opposition parties does not 
measure up to the standards demanded of secular 
democracy. The ruling party appears to be practising 
atype of multi-religious benevolent communalism 
with the President and the Prime Minister exhort- 
ing every community to follow reverentially the 
teachings of its founders and bring about a revival 
of the outdated medieval ethics, morality, rituals 
and practices of their respective religious and tradi- 
tions. It is not without significance that Nehru’s 
passing away was observed by chantings of religious 
hymns of different religions. Has not enough damage 
been done by ardent followers and fanatics in the 
name of religion, resulting in partition in 1947 and 
further incitement of separatist movements in the 
country? Unless the leaderships of the main political 
parties grasp the elementary logic of separation of 
religion from the political and state functions in a 
secular democracy, the country will be faced with 
the demand of creation of further theocratic entities 
in what remains of India today. 

How is one to explain the chairman of a public 
sector undertaking, the Maruti Udyog, making the 
gift of an air-conditioned Maruti-Suzuki car to 
Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam (Times of India, 
June 8, 1984)? There can be no objection to the 
chairman having personal faith in the Tirupati god, 
but why try to make his offering at the cost of the 
public? Why is the Government of India tolerant 
of the antics of the actor-turned-Chief Minister 
N.T. Rama Rao combining his official trip to UK, 
USA, and elsewhere with his widely publicised reli- 
gious mission of carrying copper medallions and 
vibhuti for the Telugu Hindus? How have the Gov- 
ernment of India and the political parties reacted to 
Rama Rao’s plan to bring the Tirmala-Tirupati- 
Tiruchanur area under the aegis of a Balaji Divya 
Kshetra with Lord Venkateswara as ‘‘Chairman’”’ 
and himself as Vicé-Chairman? Why does Chief 
Minister Farooq Abdullah indulge in political haran- 
gues from the pulpit of a religious shrine? Have the 
leaderships of the political parties who fraternise 
with leaders of Telugu Desam and Akali Party con- 
sidered the effect of their pow-wows on the fabric of 
secularism, unity and integrity of the country? 

Everybody appears agreed that immediate steps 
are called for to ‘heal the wounds’. Nobody how- 


ever appears to spell out the nature of these wounds ` 


and the type of balm to be applied. Would it be in 
the form of larger and heavier doses of religious 
preachings, kirtans and bhajans from Akashvani and 
the Doordarshan; an increase in time devoted to 
direct telecast of Gurbani and shabad from the 
Golden Temple; or a larger share in representation 
of the minority community in senior government 
appointments?. Or maybe campaigns of mass con- 
tact, processions and padayatras preaching com- 
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munal harmony and reminding people of the tradi: 
tional love and kinship between the two communi: 
ties? A start has already been made by roping ir 
the high priests of the Golden Temple, Akal Takhit 
and the. Shankaracharya of Dwaraka. The publi 
sector media have shed all pretence to secularism 
and converted themselves as official propagandists of 
tradition and religion. The antidote to communal 


„poison is larger doses of mixed religious infusior 


according to the prescription of our political leader- 
ship. This is certainly not the secular path to 
national unity and emotional integration. 

The immediate need is to find political solution: 
to the question of Chandigarh, demarcation of the 
linguistic boundaries, settlement of the share oj 
river waters and control and distribution of hydre 
power. Why not unequivocally give Chandigarh tc 
Punjab and compensate Haryana for building its 
new capital? Chandigarh is not a linguistic issue 
and need not be made a bargaining counter for a 
package deal. What is against appointing a Com- 
mission of three jurists of unquestionable integrity 
to make recommendations on linguistic redistribu- 
tion? What prevents enlightened Hindu leadership 
and media to announce Punjabi (maybe in Devna- 
gri script) as their mother-tongue? Is it realized that 
such a step can play a critical role in cementing 
emotional unity between the two communities and 
blunt the edge of collaborative tendencies with 
hostile elements across the border? What is the 
difficulty in appointing a high-power Commission tc 
rationally and scientifically assess the potential 
availability of river-water resources and recommed 
its distribution to maximum.national advantage. 
Irrespective of State-wise pulls and pressures? And 
finally, why not vest the contro] of power from 
Bhakra Nangal to a composite board of the con- 
cerned States? Are these problems so insoluble as 
to require years of negotiations? Why are the 
Government of India, the Opposition parties and 
the non-Akali political parties in Punjab dragging 
their feet in hammering out a fair and equitable 
solution? The Government of India is straining 
every nerve to find a solution of the Iran-Iraq war 
and has wisely offered advice and good offices for 
resolution of the ethnic issue in Sri Lanka. Surely, 
we are not bereft of wisdom in finding a solution to 
problems within our own borders. 

We have a choice in the type of unity and 
integrity we want in this country. We already have 
a multi-religious state subject to pulls and pressures, 
with each community trying to achieve domination 
in’ areas where they may be able to practise ‘their 
way of life in accordance with their religious edicts 
as propounded by their founders’. We could have 
a benevolent and liberal religious state dominated 
by the majority community with minority communi- 
ties accepting their somewhat inferior status (this 
would be in keeping with the thinking of Bal 
Thackeray and his like). Or we could choose the 
wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru to establish a secular 
democratic state in which people of all ethnic, 
religious and cultural denominations have equal 
rights but are precluded from mixing religious 

(Contd. on page 34) 





EYEWITNESS AT AMRITSAR 


Now to Heal Punjab’s Wounds 
= SATYAPAL DANG 


How have the people in Amritsar reacted to the 

recent developments of June 1984 — develop- 
ments which have had repercussions not only in 
India but in many parts of the world too? What is 
the situation now? And what tasks face the Left, 
democratic and patriotic forces? 

Comparative answers to these questions will be 
possible only some time after communications, etc., 
have been restored. Even then, it is necessary to 
try to answer these questions to whatever extent is 
possible just now. 

After the premises in which the Golden Temple is 
situated had been surrounded by the Army units 
deputed for the purpose, Jarnail Singh Bhindran- 
wale, called upon his killer gangs to implement his 
standing instructions which were known to have 
been to indulge in mass massacre of Hindus. Some 
newspapers reported this directive of his. 

It is already known that attempts to implement 
this directive were made at a number places. In 
Chheharta (Amritsar) some members of the killer 
gangs entered the area about 5-30 p.m. This became 
known to many including the police. And yet they 
were able to shoot down/murder as many as seven 
persons some hours after their entry. 

On June 4 morning, two banks, a number of 
factories and about 32 shops were burnt down by a 
crowd of 50 to 150. It had started from a Gurdwara. 
What was intended to be done was proclaimed from 
a loudspeaker. Here too the police did hardly any- 
thing to prevent the mischief. 

Two young girls belonging to the same family in 
_ village Muradpur near Tarn Taran were murdered 
during June 3-4 night. Their mother and brothers 


were injured. 


A few other reports of this type are already there.. 


But it is already clear that by and large Bhindran- 
wale’s followers did not succeed in putting into prac- 
fice the instructions given to them. Nor is this all. 

As many as nine persons have been killed by 
~ extremists in the Chheharta area of Amritsar in 
three operations. In no part of Chheharta has there 
been any act or any attempt at any act that may 
smell of “retaliation” or “revenge”. 

In Kittias all the shops that were burnt down 
belonged to Hindus. If the building belonged to a 
Sikh, things were taken out and burnt. In other 
cases buildings themselves were set on fire. In quite 
a few cases neighbouring Sikhs saved as much goods 
—of their Hindu brothers as they could. One of the 


The author, member of CPI National Council 
and a widely respected trade union leader, 
watched the developments from the heart of 
Amritsar city. 
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shops burnt down completely, belonged to Bootå 
Ram. (He had been a special target of the extre- 
mists. On an earlier occasion an attempt was made 
to set fire to his shop. An attempt on his life had 
also been made. On June 3, 1984, evening his son 
was fired upon but had a lucky escape). Two shops 
of a nephew of Boota Ram were also burnt. The 
shop of his two brothers was also sect on fire. Some 
of those who had done this, had looted some of the 
goods from this shop and were taking them to their 
houses. Some elderly Sikhs met them on the way. 
They asked them how they got the goods they had. 
When they learnt the truth, they look them to task 
and made them deposit all the goods in a Gurdwara, 
The same were later returned to the owner. 

As already stated, the police were not to be seen. 
Curfew had already been imposed. To scare away 
those who were indulging in arson, some persons 
having licensed arms fired shots from their houses. 
They were Sikhs. 

There is no doubt that as days pass we will know 
not only about what extremists may have done but 
also and much more about the good sense of the 
common people — Hindus as well as Sikhs. 


LEFT WITH no other choice, the Army men enter- 
ed the premises of the Golden Temple on June 5. 
They had no idea about the type of the situation 
they had to face, and the first to enter suffered large 
casualties. It does much credit to the Army that no 
damage at all has been done to the Golden Temple 
proper. A part of the Akal Takht no doubt has been 
damaged but responsibility for that must be borne 
by Bhindranwale. Considerable damage has been 
done in some of adjoining shopping and residential 
centres. 

While Punjab was cut off from the rest of India, 
Amritsar was cut off completely for a number of 
days. Telephone services have been restored only 
two days ago. For about a week, there was no 
relaxation at all in curfew. Thanks to false and 
exaggerated reports given by Pakistan Radio and 
TV, many false rumours were afloat. One such false 
report repeated by Pakistan Radio and TV more 
than once was that a Communist leader (no name 
was given) of Amritsar had been shot dead. 
Pakistan mass media did all it could to widen the 
gulf between Hindus and Sikhs, though this was 
not done ima very crude manner. Extremists were 
invariably referred to as Sikhs. 

The unscrupulous amongst the traders minted a 
lot of money. Sugar was sold in many areas at 
Rs 8 per kilo. So also milk. And these are not the 
only examples. 

Attempts were made to collect crowds of Sikhs to 
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génd them to the Golden Temple to fight/protest 
against the Army which was alleged to have attack- 
ed the Sikh religion itself by entering the Golden 
Temple. Efforts were also made to spread the false 
rumour that the Golden Temple had been badly 
damaged. 

These attempts did sueceed i in a number of places 

_ but generally the crowds that marched were small. 
- In a number of places, the attempts failed altogether. 
‘There have been instances in which the crowds went 
back after they were satisfied by the Army authorities 
that no damage whatsoever had been done to the 
Golden Temple. At least in one case, two represen- 
tatives of the crowds were flown over the Golden 
` Temple in a helicopter. They then went back to the 
crowd and reported the truth. The crowd | dispersed. 
Reports already coming ‘in show that invariably 
Mazhbi Sikhs (agricultural labourers) as a whole 
refused to join these crowds or to listen to the 
‘extremists and their supporters. There are already 
. confirmed reports from some villages to the follow- 
ing effect. The extremists or their hot-headed sup- 
porters said: “Not only Hindus but Mazhbi Sikhs 
too must be killed.” The latter as a section/class 
were ready for the confrontation, if it came to that. 
Fortunately, there is no report (so far at least) of 
‘any such confrontation having actually taken place. 


THE WRITER of this article happened to be stay- 
ing with a friend in the interior of Amritsar City 
when for more than a week — curfew was imposed 
with no relaxation. 

-This friend had in his house a boy of 13-14 years 
‘to help in household chores. After TV had announc- 
ed the death of Bhindranwale, the helper was asked 
by the master of the house: “Do you still insist on 
returning to your family in UP?” He replied: “No, 
since Bhindranwale is dead.” I learnt that he had 
been terribly afraid that he might be killed and 
therefore had wanted to go back to his family. 

We were seeing on Doordarshan, Gurbani being 
recited in the Golden Temple (after the operation). 
My friend’s son, 14-15 years old, asked: “Why have 
these not been killed?” His father said: “They are 
not extremists. They are Sikh priests.’ The boy 
replied: ‘I know all Sikhs are not extremists. But 
the ones on TV just have ‘Peela Patkas’ (yellow 
_ cloth over the head).’’ He of course did not consider 
every Sikh to bean extremist but he had come to 
‘regard every Sikh with yellow headgear as an 
extremist. 

In Chheharta, two or three days after the opera- 
' tion was over, one Sikh said to another: “Thank 
God, Bhindranwale is no more.” The other Sikh 
l angrily shot back: “You are saying this even though 
you are a Sikh!” The first said: “In my opinion 
Bhindranwale was not a genuine Sikh, much less a 
saint.” 

These instances to a considerable extent reflect the 
reality. 

The big majority of Sikhs are bitter and angry. 
In the villages not a few go to the extent of arguing 


that the propaganda being done by TV about the 


See Page 33 Also 
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Golden Tempie having been turned into an arsenal 
is all false. Some seek to justify the storing of arms 
in this holiest of the holy shrines. At the samé time 
there is the other opinion too. In a village, one 
elderly Sikh was heard telling a group of about 50 
Sikhs: “We are sorry and pained at the entry of the 
Army in Darbar Sahib. But why did the Akali, 
leaders allow Bhindranwale to convert Darbar Sahib 
into a cantonment. And if Bhindranwale had been 
really sincere about the sacredness of the Golden 
Temple, why did he not go out with his armed men 
to fight the army outside its premises?” 

In the group listening to him, there were some 
active Akalis too. No one answered him. 

Majority of the Hindus were obviously happy 
when it was announced that the body of Bhindran- 
wale had been found. Many would have liked to 
celebrate the news. The sober section had a different 
opinion. They would say: “It is a sad thing that the 
Army had to enter Darbar Sahib. Not only Sikhs 
but we too are pained. Nothing must be said or 
done that will hurt the sentiments of our Sikh 
brothers.” 

Activists of the All-India Sikh Student’s Federa-- 
tion have been heard saying: “We will show when 
the curfew is no more and when the Army has been 
called back”. They are propagating the myth that 
Bhindranwale is not dead and wt teappear at some 
appropriate time, 

Some hot-headed Hindu youn gmen bitten by the 
bug of communalism have been heard taunting 
Sikhs: “What has happened so far is nothing. A real 
good lesson will be taught in the days to come”. 
Of course, such elements are not many and they are 
often made to shut up by other Hindus. 


IT IS CLEAR that Punjab is not yet out of the 
woods. For all patriotic forces there are imme- 
diate jobs to be done and there are long-term tasks: 

(a) All-out efforts must be made to maintain 
Hindu-Sikh unity. Communalism of either hue 
must be given no quarter. Guif created between 
Hindus and Sikhs must be bridged. 

(b) Such innocent persons as have suffered heavily 
must be rehabilitated, 

(c) As soon as possible, new initiatives must be 
taken to settle what is known as the Punjab Problem, 
that is, dispute about river waters, Chandigarh, etc. 

For a long time to come, an extensive as well as 
intensive political and ideological struggle has to 
be waged not only against imperialist- backed 
separatism but also against Sikh as well as Hindu 
communalism. 

As far as the Sikhs are concerned, a massive 
campaign will have to be run to expose and repudi- 
ate many wrong theses that have been widely 
propagated from various Gurdwaras including 
the Golden Temple. For instance: (a) “Sikhs in 
India are slaves/second-class citizens and are 
discriminated against”. (b) Sikh religion and“ 
Sikhs can prosper only if Sikhs have a home- 
land of their own. (c) Sikhs are a separate nation. 
(d) Akali Party is the sole representative of the 
Sikhs. (e) For Sikhs, religion and politics must go 

l (Contd. on page 34) 
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BCENT developments in the international mone- 

tary system have provided further evidence that 
the present international monetary arrangements 
are grossly inadequate to meet the problems of 
developing countries and, indeed, to meet the 
objectives of international monetary stability for 
which purpose these arrangements were put in place. 
Major changes have taken place in terms of the size 
and structure of the world economy and at a pace 
which has outstripped the ability of the inter- 
national monetary institutions to cope with the 
emerging needs of the international economy. 


‘Historical Background 


The International Monetary Fund was:set up at 
the end of World War IJ against the background of 
the painful international currency experience of the 
inter-War years. The founding fathers of the Fund 
were, so to speak, so obsessed with the distortions 
caused by fluctuating exchange rates, competitive 
depreciation and restrictions on free movement of 
money across frontiers that they fashioned the 
International Monetary Fund in terms of a set of 
objectives which placed emphasis- on stability, of 
exchange rates and relative freedom from restrictions 
on currency movements. In pursuance of the 
first objective they opted for a system of fixed and 
unitary rates enshrined in the par value system and 
for, what in effect was, a gold exchange standard as 
reflected in the setting'of the par values in relation 
to a fixed dollar price for gold. Reflecting the con- 
cern for exchange stability, changes in exchange 
rates were to be permitted only in cases of ‘funda- 
mental disequilibrium’, a phrase and concept which 
permitted a great deal of discretionary and judge- 
mental evaluation. 

Equally reflecting their concern to avoid restric- 
tions. on exchange movements, the Fund’s Articles 
had, as an objective, full convertibility of exchange, 
those countries which opted for restricting 
full convertibility of their currencies being put 
under the so-called transitional provisions of 
Article XIV.. It bears mention that the IMF 
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aligned and other Developing Countries which is set up in New Delhi. 


was conceived as part of a tripod of inter- 
national arrangements, one of the other two legs 
being represented by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and the 
other by the International Trade Organisation (ITO) 
which, however, proved stillborn. GATT cannot be 
regarded as an adequate substitute for the originally 
conceived ITO and the fact that ITO did not come 
into being, if anything, placed an extra burden on 
the Fund’s ability and effectiveness in helping to 
create an open multilateral trading and payments 
system. 

The Fund’s Articles also provided for the pro- 
vision of financial accommodation to its members 
to overcome temporary balance of-payments diffi- 
culties. This stemmed from the idea of preventing 
countries taking recourse to deflationary domestic 
policies in an attempt to restore balance in external 
payments. Quotas represented the contribution 
members made to the resources of the Fund and 
also determined the extent of access to its resources 
by members in need of accommodation. 

Again reflecting the inter-War experience, the 
Fund’s role was conceived as an agency-to promote 
monetary cooperation and as an international 
monetary policeman that would put it in a position 
to enforce its discipline on both deficit and surplus 
countries and to avoid the excesses of nationalist 
beggar-my-neighbour economic policies. The 
‘Scarce Currency Clause’ was not put into the 
Articles by accident; that it never was invoked, 
despite occasions that might have indicated the 
need for it, is another matter. 

Over the years, the evolution of the Fund has 
shown the increasing distance between its objectives 
and the evolving realities of the international pay- 
ments system. As long as international liquidity 
was being provided for by the stock and production 
of gold and the deficits which the United States 
was running, the problems did not surface to a 
point calling into question the inherent contra- 
dictions of the system. By the late 1960s the 
industrial nations of Europe and Japan had rebuilt 
their economies and were beginning to question 
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the prerogative of one country, however dominant, 
financing its deficits by issue of its currency and in 
the process providing international liquidity. Doubts 
were raised about the fragility of such dependence. 
There was also, rightly, growing dissatisfaction with 
the system of reserve assets which the emergence: of 
multi-currency reserve assets did not help to alleviate. 
The skewness inthe holding pattern of monetary 
gold and the uncertain and oligopolistic character 
of its supply made gold an unreliable and iniquitous 
source of liquidity. There was clearly the need to 
consider an alternative and internationally accepted 
means of increasing liquidity through discretion and 
‘concerted international action rather than through 
the happenstance ofa single country’s deficit or 
fluctuations in the price or supply of gold. It was 
also clear that the international economy needed an 
internationally accepted reserve asset. The culmina- 
tion of the quest was the institution of the Special 
Drawing Rights (SDRs), a decision which one 
expected would mark a major watershed in the 
evolution of the international monetary system. 
Meanwhile, pressures were mounting on the 
system and the first major crack developed when the 
United States suspended the convertibility of dollar 
into gold in 1971, This event marked the effective 
collapse of the dollar exchange standard and the 
role of the US dollar as a stable international source 
of value. There followed a brief period of confusion 
in currency alignments which was only temporarily 
resolved by the Smithsonian Agreement of December 
1971 only to be followed by the subsequent dollar 
devaluation. The floating rate system was born out 
of this chaos and has come tO stay. 
In the process, the par value system so central to 
the original scheme of the Fund, has ceased to exist 


with gold no longer providing a fixed point of 


reference. The Jamaica Agreement of 1974, subse- 


quently codified in the Second Amendment of the - 


Fund’s Articles, officially demonetised gold; curren- 
cies, were allowed to float against each other on the 
‘basis of the markets perceptions, subject to a 
degree of official intervention. Here too, views 
regarding intervention have been changing over 
time with a strongly prevalent but not universal 
view that less intervention is better. Consequently, 
we have considerable variations of rates sometimes 
not grounded on the inherent strengths of the eco- 
nomies concerned but reflecting more the short-term 
‘impact of various domestic monetary and other 
policies, not to speak of speculative pressures and 
destabilising short-term capital movements. The 
result has been a misalignment of currencies on the 
one hand and extreme volatility in exchange rates 
on the other, both of-which have not been helpful 
in bringing about any semblance of monetary order. 
The growth of the Euro-markets and the interna- 
‘tionalisation of private capital flows not subject to 
. any discipline has added to the volatility of exchange 
rates and made the task of international monetary 
. management extremely difficult. Nor has the Second 
Amendment; which placed so much weight on the 
institution of the SDR, been followed up by an 
adequate issue of SDRs leaving that creation a 
victim, if not of infant mortality, of retarded growth. 
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While these developments have affected all coun- 
tries adversely, the developing countries have found 
to their cost that they are more vulnerable to the. 
current’ international monetary turbulence. This 
vulnerability has been aggravated by the global re- 
cession that we have witnessed in the last few 
years. In an expanding world economy the problems 
for the developing countries did not surface in, this 
acute form. International liquidity was expanding, 


-albeit insufficiently and in a haphazard form, The 
international banking system was active in recycling 


the surpluses of the oil-exporting countries to those 
developing countries that sought recourse to the 
market and the modest increase in international. 
resource transfers provided some relief to the low 
income countries, However, with the emergence of 
worldwide recession and the reversion to economic 
nationalism the problems for the developing coun- 
tries have- become pressing. Aid flows have shrunk ` 
sharply in real terms; the international banking sys- 
tem has not been able to repeat its earlier success in 
recycling and developing countries have had to turn 
increasingly towards “‘official’ international finan- 
cing. Developed countries have their own cosy 
arrangements — currency swaps, BIS facilities and 
recourse to the General Arrangements to Borrow 
(GAB) should it become necessary. Developing 
countries have only the international financial insti- 
tutions to run to. These institutions have not had 
the resources or ability to provide adequate relief, 
IDA isin disarray. IBRD’s lending programme is 
proving inadequate. As for the Fund, as we will see 
presently, its ability, to provide assistance has been 
constrained by an inadequate growth of its own 
resources and a hardening of its policies. 
Though the Preamble to the Articles of the Fund 
speaks eloquently of the need for the Fund to pro- 
mote world trade, employment and real income and. 
the “development of the productive resources of all 
members as primary objectives of economic policy”, 
the Fund has consistently — and perhaps with some 
justification — taken the view that it is not the 
agency for providing developmental finance, this 
being more appropriately the function of its twin, 
the World Bank. The Fund has also stressed ‘the. 
short-term revolving character of its resources in 
that its function primarily lies in providing -balance- 
of-payments support to correct short-term disequili- 
bria in payments, arising out of temporary or cycli- 
cal factors. One cannot quarrel with this particular 
stance. It represents a congenital defect stemming 
from the limited scope of the Articles in relation to 
the problems of developing countries. Nonetheless 
one would have wished that the Fund in approching 
the problems of developing countries would have 
evolved in a manner that took into account their 
special vulnerability to developments in the inter- 
national economy and the structural aspects of this 
problem and the related fact that, because of struc- 
tural problems, the return to a sustainable deficit ` 
takes a longer time. 
That the Articles paid little attention to the pro- 
blems of the developing countries is not a matter of 
surprise. When the Fund was set up, there were’ 
outside the Latin American countries, barely half-a- 
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dozen developing countries amongst its membership. 


Today, over 120 countries out of the total Fund 


membership of 146 are developing countries and 
the Articles of the Fund which, as mentioned earlier, 
reflected the concern to avoid inter-War currency 
experience, have relevance more to the problem of 
developed industrial countries than the developing 


- countries, Nor given the present voting structure of 


the Fund (and we will return to this point later) 
could one expect amendments to the Articles to 
reflect the needs and basic concerns of the changing 
composition of its membership. 

. It is against this background that one might dis- 


cuss the specific areas where the Fund’s organisa- 


tion, polices and procedures have reveled’ short- 
comings in relation to the needs of the world 
economy and the specific concerns of the developing 
countries. ` i 


Size of- the Fund-quotas 
The first and indeed basic inadequacy relates to 


the size of the Fund. Oyer the years, there has been 
‘a disparate rate of growth in the size of the Fund 


in relation to world trade which, in a broad fashion, 
determines the need for international liquidity, 
short-term balance-of-payments adjustment as dis- 
tinct from the longer-term need for transfer of 
resources to developing countries. Aggregate quotas 
in the Fund represented about 16 per cent of world 
trade in 1945. By 1960 the ratio had declined to 
11.5 per cent. By 1981 it had been further whittled 
down to under 4 per cent, despite seven reviews of 
the quota levels over the period. - 

The story with regard to the enhancement of 
quotas is an unhappy one. The Fund was conceived 
pre-eminently as an international cooperative agency 
with quotas representing not only the contribution 
of members to the institution but also the measure 
of the extent to which they could draw on its 
resources up to a point virtually unconditionally 
(the reserve tranche) and beyond that conditionally. 
Despite the strong and widely accepted case for 
raising the level of quotas sufficiently high to reflect 
the.expansion of world trade and payments and the 
expected use of its resources this has not happened. 
The Eighth Quota Review that has just been agreed 
upon is quite inadequate and reflects the pressures 
under which the system is straining. Despite a strong 
technical case made out by the Fund management 
and, staff, and the overwhelming support of the 
membership of the-Fund, for at least doubling of 
quotas, the opposition of the major industrial coun- 
tries has effectively contained the quota increase to 
less than one and a half times the existing levels and 
even this order of increase may not have come about 


-ifsome of the major countries were not worried 


about the implications for the international banking 
and financial system of the serious debt crisis that 
emerged in the autumn of 1982. 

If the Fund is to play a meaningful role in the 


1980s the first requirement is that it should be ade- 


quately funded — primarily with its own resources. 
The inadequacy of the Eighth Review, which is yet 
to become operational, calls for - consideration 
sooner than later of a further enlargement of quotas. 
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To be sure, the General Agreement to Borrow has 
been expanded to take care of additional funding 
requirements but this cannot by any means be 


‚regarded as an effective substitute either quantitati- 


vely (despite its higher coefficient of usability com- 
pared to quotas) or more importantly, qualitatively 
for a Fund with adequate quots. The rhetoric has 
always been eloquent about the primacy of quotas 
among the Fund’s resources; the reality has been 
otherwise. To be effective the Fund needs a ‘critical 
mass’ of its own resources. The Eighth Quota Review 
does not provide this minimum quantum. 

While on the subject of quotas, a reference may 
be made to the suggestion of developing countries 
for a reconsideration of the variables included in 
the quotas formulas and the weights to be attached 
to them. The Eighth Review paid no attention to 
this and in fact in the result the share of developing 
countries as a group, and the non-oil developing 
countries in particular, would remain dispropor- 
tionately small and ineffective. 

The inadequacy of the size of the Fund has inevi- 
tably meant concern with its liquidity position and, 
at one remove, has led to a severe rationing of its 
resources. Instead of evolving to be the ultimate 
source of international liquidity, the Fund has had 
to be content with dispensing whatin effect isa 
given stock of such liquidity within its control. The 
tests applied for provision of such liquidity have 
been getting stricter as the demand has tended to 
outstrip supply. The increasing stringency of con- 
ditionality could be viewed as an aspect of this 
phenomenon. 


Rationale and Content 


Conditionality, of course, is the unique and 
distinctive feature of the Fund’s assistance. This 
characteristic is sought to be justified by the revolvy- 
ing nature of its funding and to the purpose of 
Fund -accommodation in providing finance for 
adjustment. Finance and adjustment obviously 
have to go hand in hand. Finance without adjust- 
ment would be self-defeating, even as adjustment 
without financial underpinning would not be feasible. 
As a lending institution, it is entirely right that the 
Fund should satisfy itself that its resources are put 
to effective use. 

Obviously, therefore, one cannot argue against 
the principle of conditionality but what one would 
like to see is the Fund applying its own precepts, as 
laid down in the Guidelines for Conditionality, of 
taking into account the social and economic condi- 
tions in member countries in formulating the 
conditionality in respect of its lending in individual 
cases, without detriment to the principle of unifrom 
treatment of members, This is all the more so when 
the factors that have recently brought about the 
need for developing countries to approach the Fund 
have in an overwhelming number of cases been 
exogenous to them, reflecting their greater vulnera- 
bility to the serious distortions in the international 
economy. They have suffered from the continuation 
of inflation and global recession airsing out of the 
policies of the industria] countries. The deteriora- 
tion in the terms of trade of the developing 


Conditionality 
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countries, especially. of the non-oil developing 
countries, the weakening of the market demand for 
their exports, and the rise of protectionism in the 
industrial countries have all combined to widen their 
current account deficits to unprecedentedly high 
levels. The sharp increase in real interest rates in the 
recent past has made this problem of financing these 
larger deficits both difficult and costly and has agg- 
ravated the debt servicing problem for those coun- 
tries that have customarily drawn on the resources 
ofthe international banking system. The hesitancy 
of the international banks to continue to expand 
their lending in the light of country exposure 

roblem and bank regulatory provisions has further 
added to the financing difficulties. For the low- 
income countries which have little or no access to 
the private capital markets the decline in real—and 
insome cases even nominal—terms of official 
development assistance and soft multilateral credits 
has made their position well nigh desperate. 


Conditionality and Structural Adjustment 


While the developing countries have not always 
been responsible for the predicament they are in, 
there is no escape for them but to adjust to the 
deterioration in their external account, especially if 
some of the factors that have brought about sucha 
deterioration are unlikely to reverse themselves. 
Hence the need for them to effect structural adjust- 
ments, and one would legitimately have expected that 
the Fund’s policies would evolve in the direction of 
-providing financial support for such adjustment. 
Indeed, it was in recognition of this need that in 
the mid-1970s the Fund instituted the Extended 
Fund Facility (EFF), which appropriately places 
increasing emphasis on measures to strengthen the 
supply side of the national economic equation. Yet 
actual experience has shown that in a large number 
of cases the traditional concerns of the Fund with 
demand management have manifested themselves in 
the specifics of the conditionality prescribed even in 
EFF programmes, The somewhat dismal record 
of the number of EFF cases which have foundered 
.on the rock of conditionality in its demand manage- 
ment aspects is instructive in this regard. There is 
evidence that the Fund continues to rely somewhat 
excessively on a simplistic monetary model which 
emphasises the need for restraint on monetary 
expansion and in particular on the fiscal impetus to 
such monetary expansion. There is perhaps an 
inherent contradiction here in that the need in 
structural adjustment programmes is for an 
expansion of investment in critical and often 
non-tradeable infrastructural areas funded by 
the public sector. This is not to argue against 
monetary ceilings as such but that often the ceilings 
seem to be set at levels which make compliance 
difficult. Furthermore, instead of the rigid appli- 
cation of ceilings as at present, where even a minor 
-deviation (in the absence of waivers) invites a 
suspension of the drawing facilities, consideration 
could be given to a pro tating of the drawing in 
relation to the deviation. This would seem more 
appropriate than the present “all or nothing” 
approach, A suggestion that has been made 
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before and which merits consideration is the 
prescription of a range of ceilings rather thana 
specific figure. These changes would add some 
flexibility to. the system. 

Furthermore, the somewhat naive faith of the 
Fund in what may broadly be termed as the market 
machanism does not take adequate account of the 


socio-economic and indeed political compulsions in ~ 


many developing countries. The policy suggestions 
often are more appropriate to developed market 
oriented economies and do not pay adequate atten- 
tion to the fact that the membership of the Fund 
today covers a wide spectrum of countries with 


different social and economic systems. The demand, 


management oriented content of conditionality 
constitutes a major short-coming of the present 
operational policies of the Fund and clearly needs 
review, especially in respect of structural adjustment 
programmes. 


Recent Hardening of Conditionality 


An interesting aspect of the hardening of 
conditionality is that this has happened especially in 
the last 3-4 years reflecting, one suspects, the 
predominance in the Board of the Fund of those 
countries which now have decided to emphasise 
demand restraint and the role of monetary policy in 
domestic economic management and place faith in 
‘magic of the market place’. In fact it is an 
interesting thought that while after the first oil 
price increase the Fund showed a high degree of 
sensitivity to the problems of the countries affected 
by the deterioration in terms of trade represented 
by the oil price hike, the period following the second 
oil price increase has not only not witnessed such an 
understanding response but indeed has coincided 
with a period of tighter conditionality. Thus, the 
period following the first oil price increase witnessed 
the enlargement of the Compensatory Financing 
Facility (CFF), the institution of the External Fund 
Facility (EFF), the creation of two oil facilities and 


the imaginative action with regard to gold sales and. 


the establishment of the Trust Fund (TF). It was 
also the period when the Supplementary Financing 
Facility was put in place. 

Contrast this with what has happened in the face 
of the much more serious impact of the second oil 
price increase and the massive deterioration that it 
represented for the non-oil developing countries, 
coinciding as it did with global inflation and 
recession in this period. Not only were there no 
new facilities comparable to the oil facilities 
of the earlier period but in fact many coun- 
tries were repaying the old oil facilities even as 
they were finding it difficult to cope with the pro- 
blem of financing the larger deficits. Indeed, the 
failure of the Fund to evolve in directions which 
would recognise the special circumstances of deve- 
loping countries and their vulnerability to inter- 
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national monetary disorder has never been more—- 


evident than in the last few years. The structural/ 
conjunctural problems have affected the developing 
countries, especially the non-oil and low income 
countries, with particular severity. The latter are 
also those which are not able to go to the inter- 


national capital markets for financing their current 
account deficits. The deterioration in the aid 
climate has aggravated their position. 

At this time when this would have called fora 
broadening of the scope of low conditionality and 
low cost financing by the Fund the evidence points 
the other way. The Trust Fund has ceased to 
operate though the case for such a facility is 
stronger now. Nor are there the low cost facilities 
such as the earlier oil. facility. The interest subsidy 
scheme on Supplementary Financing Facility 
borrowing is, in its very nature, limited in scope, 
One can also discern a tendency to move away from 
medium-term structural adjustment type of lending 
and the emphasis is reverting to the traditional 
one-year type of standby arrangements with their 
pronounced emphasis on demand management 
aspects of policy. 

EFF represented a response by the Fund to the 
challenge of structural adjustment arising out of a 
shift in the payments position of a more permanent 
as distinct from a short-term or cyclical nature. 
Unfortunately, the evidence is growing that those 
countries that effectively control the Fund’s policies 
have little faith in the extended arrangements. On 
CFF there has been some marginal improvements 
inasmuch as there is limited provision for cereal 
import financing, unfortunately within the frame- 
work of an integrated facility which reduces its 
effectiveness. The plea of developing countries that 
CFF should be extended to cover not only export 
shortfalls but also a deterioration in terms of trade 


which now is quantifiable and measurable remains’ 


to be answered. The other shortcoming of CFF is 


that the quantum of accommodation under it is: 


limited by relating it to a proportion of quotas 
rather than the need arising out of shortfalls in 
export earnings. There is in fact a case for expand- 
ing and enlarging the coverage. On the other hand, 
ore cannot but view with concern the attempt to 
introduce (and beyond a point tighten) condition- 
ality in which has come to be accepted as a low 
conditionality facility ike CFF through a stricter 
application of the so-called test of co-operation. 
The relative absence of waivers and the number 
of interruptions of the Fund’s programmes is a 
reflection of the severity of the conditionality that is 
being applied and an inadequate comprehension of 
the far-reaching and exogenous character of the 
payments crises facing many developing countries, 


and of the absence this time around of the earlier 


success with the recycling mechanism and the 
marked deterioration in the climate for external 
development assistance. 


Case for an Evaluation of Fund Programmes 


It is a moot question whether the programmes of 
the Fund have in fact been effective in relation to 
their stated objectives of balance-of-payments ad- 
justment, even in the few cases where the countries 
concerned have fully met the performance criteria. 
Equally there is no dearth of evidence that some 
countries have succeeded in improving the external 
account, even if they have not always met the con- 
ditionality tests. This only serves to underscore the 
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importance of other variables, often exogenously 
induced, and of approaching the question of per- 
formance tests with becoming modesty. The reviews 
by the Fund of the experience with its programmes 
give little benefit of the doubt to countries that have 
failed to meet the tests, despite their best efforts to 
live up to the stern discipline of conditionality, 
especially when such failure has been due to factors 
beyond their control. There is a strong case for an 
indepth, systematic and introspective study analysing 
Fund experience with programmes covering a period 
of say five years in differing country contexts. This 
could be done, if not by an outside group, at least 
by an autonomous group within the Fund, some- 
what on the lines of the Operations Evaluation 
Department of the World Bank, reporting to the 
Managing Director and Executive Board directly. 
Such an exercise could help to draw appropriate 
lessons for Fund policy prescriptions, which often 
go to the very heart of the economic, social and 
political policy’mix in member counties. 


Need for a Medium-term Facility 


Another aspect of the inadequacies of the lending 
policies of the Fund relates to the virtual absence 
of a truly medium-term facility. EFF provides for 
repayment over a medium term but the finance 
itself is generally available up to a maximum of 
three years whereas the requirements of finance for 
structural adjustment often go beyond three years. 


_ The fear that such an elongated period of provision 


of finance would make the Fund a development 
agency has little logical foundation. Apart from the 
fungibility of funds argument, the recognition that 
the Fund has a role to play in structural adjustment 
with its emphasis on investment and on the supply 
„Side is an appropriate response to the realities of the 
current situation. There is no reason why growth 
should be sacrificed at the altar of adjustment. On 
the contrary, if structural adjustment is to be 
successful it must be integrated into a growth- 
oriented investment programme. There is thus no 
need to be defensive about the provision of medium- 
term finance which would help to make the effort at 
structural adjustment viable and suecessful without 
detriment to the revolving character of Fund 
resources. ‘Revolving’ is not necessarily synoymous 
with short-term. It only emphasises the requirement 
on the part of the country to repay in full and on 
time. l 

The internal logic of conditionality seems to rest 
on the premise that the greater the dislocation in 
external account (even if it be due to exogenous 
factors) the more stringent should be the adjustment 
effort. However, one could argue with equal, if 
not greater, validity that, precisely because of the 
more difficult and environment and without any 
sacrifice of the principles of sound economic 
management or the imperatives of structural 
adjustment, the affected countries ought to be 
given more time and more room for manoeuvre 
in feadjusting their policies and production 
patterns to meet the new challenges. The point can 
legitimately be made that there is an optimal pace of 
adjustment. This is longer for developing countries 
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than for developed countries. -It isalso longer the 
greater the external shock and where a degree of 
structural adjustment is called for. The global 
recession has aggravated the difficulties and lengthe- 
ned the process of adjustment. The Fund’s policies 
should have shown greater flexibility in recognition 
of this problem. It is this degree of understanding 
that the developing countries seek, especially as 
pushing for a faster adjustment than the ‘optimal’ 
rate only forces a deflationary adjustment. A defla- 
tionary adjustment can only aggravate the dele- 
terious impact on them of the global recession. It is 
bad for them and indeed bad for the world economy. 


Present Asymmetry in Adjustment Process 


The stern discipline which the Fund enjoins on 
its borrowing members contrasts with its less than 
effective influence on the policies of the surplus. and 
strong countries despite the observed fact that often 
it is the actions of the strong that have contributed 
to the unprecedented monetary turbulence which we 
have witnessed in the recent past. When concerns 
are being expressed by major industrial countries 
about implications for them and for the interna- 
tional economy of the policies and actions of other 
. major countries, itis little wonder that developing 
countries are even more concerned, despite their 
being reduced to no more than helpless spectators 
of events and policies over which they have no influe- 
nce but of which they are the victims. The Fund 
has been powerless — despite its well-meaning 
remonstrations on protectionism, the inadequacy of 
official development assistance, the excessive 
reliance on monetary policy (and interest rates) to 
correct inflation and the need for harmonisation of 
policies in the major dramatis personae of the inter- 


national monetary system — to influence the strong. ` 


The glaring asymmetry of the Fund’s surveillance 
functions must be regarded as yet another major 
inadequacy of the present arrangements. The refere- 
nce in the Versailles and Williamsburg communi- 
ques to the role of the Fund and the reported confi- 
dential consultations of the Fund with the major 
countries notwithstanding, the Fund is yet to play 
an effective role in disciplining the strong countries. 
In this sense, the developing countries would like 
a strong Fund so that the right instincts to which 
the Fund Management has given expression on 
several occasions can be translated into an effective 
exercise of the surveillance function in respect of the 
major industrial so as to bring about a greater 
degree of synchronisation of their policies, and 
appropriate policy responses by them to the problems 
of the developing countries. 

The burden of adjustment is not one which the 
deficit countries alone have to bear. It is equally 
incumbent on the surplus: countries, given the 
essential symmetry of payments imbalances. Policy 
responses by the industrial countries in promoting 
domestic economic activity, expanding market access 
and increasing the transfer of resources to the 
developing countries are at least as important as 
domestic policy measures to be taken by deficit 
developing countries in bringing about balance-of- 
payments adjustment. The floating rate regime has 
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perhaps made the problem of asymmetry worse. In 
its own way the par value system enjoined a discip- 
line of a kind. Under the system of ‘floating rates, 
countries can depart from that discipline by allowing 
greater variation in exchange rates of their currencies 
and thus avoid taking the needed adjustment mea- 
sures. The asymmetrical nature of prescribing 
adjustment measures is not only ineffective; it is 
iniquitous. The dominance of the major countries 
in the councils of the Fund, however, does not give 
ground for hope that they will permit the Fund to 
be effective in respect to them and fulfil one of its 
primary objectives of combating economic nationa- 
lism and fostering international monetary co-opera- 
tion. 

It is a sad commentary on the state of international 
economic affairs that, despite the existence of the 
Fund, we have witnessed recently the pursuit by 
major countries of policies of economic nationalism 
without regard to the implications for the rest of the 
world of these policies—a situation reminiscent of 
the inter-War period. 


Exchange Rate Volatility 


Another major weakness of the present arrange- 
ments is the continuing volatility in exchange rates, 
which understandably affects the developing 
countries more. The uncertainty surrounding import 
payments and export receipts makes the task of 
economic management more difficult for them. The 
link which their currencies often have with major 


, currencies leads to exchange rate variations for them 


often unrelated to their particular circumstances. - 
Nor are they able to take adequate offsetting 
action through operating on forward markets 

the way developed countries can. A decade’s 
experience with floating rates has shown its inade- 

quacies and that it is not the right solution to the 

problem. It cannot claim to have succeeded in 

improving the operation of the adjustment process 

nor can it be said to have helped with the inter- 

national liquidity problem. We are still to find the 

mean between the recognised rigidities of a par value 

system and the dislocating and destabilising uncer- 

tainties of floating rates. 


Unconditional Liquidity—Inadequacy of 
SDR Allocations 


As regards the creation of unconditional liquidity, 
the record has been dismal. The inadequacy of 
quota increases has already been referred to. The 
institution of SDRs represented a major victory for 
those who believed that creation of international 
liquidity had to be on the basis of agreed inter- 
national decisions and should allow for a measure 
of judgement and discretion. It represented a 
triumph of reason over circumstance. Yet despite 
the rhetoric surrounding the creation of SDRs— 
that it should be the principal reserve asset and the 
centre-piece of the international monetary system— 
the reality is otherwise. The share of SDRs in 
non-gold reserves has fallen sharply in the last few 
years. Though there was a global need for addition 
to international liquidity through SDR creation, in 
the second ‘basic period’, a meagre SDR 4 billion 


was allocated annually. Even this has now ceased. 
There has been no allocation since January 1982, 
on the specious ground that this would contribute to 
inflationary pressures in the world. 

It is known that the Fund staff had clearly 
demonstrated that the inflationary consequences of 
SDR allocation of up to about SDR 10 billion were 
virtually nil. In any event, if one were to dssume 
that it would be the non-oil developing countries 
that were most likely to use the SDR allocations for 
‘setting their current payments and given their 
possible share in such allocation of about 25 per 
cent, it can clearly be seen that the actual addition 
to international purchasing power of SDRs 2.5 
‘billion per annum would hardly make for any infia- 
tionary pressures. If anything, by increasing their 
import purchasing power, it would have helped 
both them and the international economy, in a period 
of global. recession and provided an impulse, 
however small, to world economic recovery. Yet, 
we have witnessed a resolute objection by some 
major countries which have a commanding voice in 
the international monetary system to any allocation 
of SDRs, despite an overwhelming case for it on the 
ground of adding to the stock of non-gold reserves 
and as a proportion of such reserves to world trade, 
and despite the urgency of the need for the develop- 
ing countries to have access to this source of un- 
conditional] (but not cheap) liquidity. 

The abatement of inflation in the major countries, 
the continuing crisis for the developing countries 
and the halting nature of world economic recovery 
suggest that a large allocation of SDRs now is both 
necessary and desirable. To suggest that in a world 
of floating rates and borrowed reserves there is no 
need to create international liquidity is to ignore 
the situation of the developing countries, which 
cannot expect to be principals in the action on 
floating and many of whom have little or no access 
to borrowed reserves. Though. there is some 
evidence more recently of a thawing in the attitude 
of some major countries to the question of a 
resumption of SDR. allocations and increasing 
acceptance even at the political level in support of 
the intellectual argument in favour of fresh SDR 
allocations, it cannot but be a matter of regret that 
no positive outcome on this has emerged so far. At 
the recently held meeting (April 1984) of the 
Interim Committee, the developing countries sug- 
gested an annual allocation of SDR 15 billion and 
while most members were convinced of- the need for 
substantial allocation, no conclusion could te reach- 
ed, 
the matter has once again been remitted for further 
examination. The obdurate opposition of a small 
group of countries, and especially of the one 
country with an effective veto power in this matter, 
has once again come in the way of a positive deci- 
sion which has the support of all developing coun- 
tries and of several industrial countries based on 
their view that an SDR allocation now would be in 
full conformity with the Fund’s Articles of Agree- 
ment and would strengthen the international mone- 
tary system and the world economy. At the same 
time, one cannot but be concerned also about a 
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In an unfortunate example of denial by delay, . 


“compromise” suggestion that the SDR allocation 
should be made to the’ Fund rather than to the 
individual countries and be available to member 
countries in terms of normal Fund operations. This 
would negate the unconditional character of SDR 
allocations which has been its major attractive 
feature. 

Along with a substantial SDR allocation, con- 
sideration need to be given to altering the present 
system of allocating SDRs on the basis of quotas. 
This results in the countries that need SDR alloca- 
tions — most generally the developing countries 
which also happen to have small quotas — getting 
the least. A change in the pattern of distribution 
could be regarded as a half-way house to the SDR- 
link idea, the prospects for which cannot be regard- 
ed as bright in the current state of thinking, despite 
the clear logical and intellectual case for such a 
proposal. 


Recent Attempts to Circumscribe the Fund’s Role 
—Enlarged Access 


The combined effect of failure to allocate SDRs 
and keeping quotas at modest levels is reflected in an 
increasing pressure on the Fund’s resources. One 
suspects, in fact, that the reluctance of some count- 
ries to expand unconditional liquidity through 
SDRs is not unrelated to their emphasis on the tight- 
ening of the Fund’s conditional liquidity. It is the 
same countries that have also been responsible for 
the move to limit the access rights of members in 
relation to their quotas. These were set some time 
ago in terms of the Enlarged Access Facility at a 
level of 450 per cent of quotas (in exceptional cases, 
even 600 per cent), with a sub-ceiling of 150 per cent 
in any single year. In terms of a recent decision of 
the Interim Committee, taken in the face of op- 
position from developing countries, the Fund has 
been advised to limit the access rights of countries 
to only 102 per cent of the enhanced quotas follow- 
ing the Eighth Review. The figure of 102 per cent 
is related to the increase in aggregate quotas by 
47.5 per cent but it will be seen that the perverse 
result of this decision would be that several develop- 
ing countries and virtually all the low income ones 
will find that the absolute level of their access to the 
Fund will be less than before the Quota Review, as 
in their case the enhancement of quotas has been 
much less than 47.5 per cent. Cleariy there was no 
warrant for this retrograde step. In the past, quota 
increases were not accompanied by any such down- 
ward revision of access limits. The recent decision 
is only another indication of the hardening of Fund 
policies with reference to developing countries. 


Should the Fund be a Lender of Last Resort? 


_ It is these same countries that are now propagat- 
ing the pernicious doctrine that the Fund should 


- only be a lender of last resort to individual counte 


ries, and presumably to the system. This again 
goes against the Fund’s own advice to borrowing 
countries that it would make better sense to come 
rather early in the emergence of balance-of-payments 
difficulties, when successful adjustment could be 
more feasible and less painful than coming at a 
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stage when measures would have to be more drastic 
and severe. This is yet another case where the evi- 
dence is that the policy postures of some important 
countries are coming in the way of the Fund Man- 
agement acting in a responsive fashion to emerging 
needs. The view that the Fund should be lender of 
the last resort is another way of saying that coun- 
tries should approach the international capital and 
money markets before approaching the Fund. Apart 
from the fact that this prescription has little rele- 


vance for low income countries which may not have 


the creditworthiness to go to the markets and, even 
if they did, could not afford market rates of interest 
to finance their deficits, even in respect of those 
countries that have used this source of finance, one 
would have thought that the current international 
debt crisis would draw attention to the dangers of 
an excessive reliance on the International capital 
and money markets for developing countries. 


Impact of Debt Crisis 


The international debt crisis has cast a new res- 
_ponsibility on the Fund which, for the sake of pro- 
tecting the financial stability and confidence in the 
international banking system; has been providing 
assistance to countries in the form of a ‘seal of 
approval’ and acting to catalyse private funds. 
While the efforts of the Fund to play this catalytic 
role and to prevent a serious international banking 
crisis are commendable, there is equally the appre- 
hension that, on the ground of maintaining the con- 
fidence of the international banking system in 
continuing to lend to debt crisis ridden countries, 
the conditionality it prescribes could be excessively 
stringent. 

The debt crisis was a predictable sequel to the 
particular policy instruments chosen by the major 
countries in their efforts to control inflation. The 
primacy given to controlling inflation in the major 
countries is notin question but the instruments of 
policy, with their excessive reliance on monetary 
policy, have had wider adverse repercussions. The 
paradox however remains of the coexistence on 
unemployed resources of manpower and equipment 
in the industrial countries with inadequate purchas- 
ing power in the developing countries — a paradox 
which derives as much from the structural and 
institutional inability of the international financing 
agencies as it does from the policies pursued by the 
major industrial countries. 

The role of the international financial agencies 
could and indeed should have been contra cyclical 


in helping to alleviate the impact of the recession | 
and aiding the process of recovery. That it has not 


-been so derives once again from the influence on its 
policies of the major countries, which has resulted 
in the prescribing of deflationary policies — which 
has only aggravated the problem for developing 
countries and, indeed, could be regarded as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of thegArticles. 


Need for Reform 


Over the last few years, the response to the inter- 
national monetary disarray and the emergence of 
the debt crisis has been to find temporary solutions. 
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The type of ad hoc arrangements for crisis manage- 
ment, that we have witnessed cannot be a substitute 
for a plan of international monetary reform. Such 
arrangements have only added to the complexity 
and fragility ofthe system, virtually making it a 
“non-system”. The time for such piecemeal ad hoc 
and partial efforts at reform has passed. If we have 
to evolve a system where we are not moving from 
one monetary crisis to another, as we have been 
doing for nearly a decade, the role of the Fund 
would need to be redefined so asto make it more 
responsive to the emerging requirements of the inter- 
national economy and more specifically to the legi- 
timate needs of developing countries. 

Such a redefinition of the role of the Fund as part 
of the effort to bring about a better and more stable 
international monetary order should be part ofa 
thoroughgoing international monetary reform. The 
objectives of a comprehensive reform of the inter“ 
national monetary system would, in addition to 
what the Preamble to the Articles now spells out, 
have, illustratively, to take into account speci- 
fically 

(a) the creation and distribution of international liquidity 
to meet the expanding needs of world trade and the specific 
circumstances of developing countries; 

(b) the widening of the facilities for financing shortfalls in 
exchange earnings or increases in import payments arising . 
out of factors beyond the contro] of member countries;- 

(c) the creation of effective mechanisms for symmetrical 


surveillance and discipline of both defict and surplus 
countries; 

(d) the creation of mechanisms for the effective supervision - 
of the activities of the international banking system; 

(e) the establishment of a framework for dealing with 
international debt crisis and for avoiding such crises in 
the future, 


All this would clearly calf for certain basic amend- 
ments to the Fund’s Charter and style of function- 
ing and this is where the inadequacies of the present 
system merge with its iniquities. The system of 
weighted voting devised in the Fund gives a virtual 
veto in respect of important amendments to the 
Big Five, perpetuates the asymmetrical nature of its 
functioning and effectively precludes any major 
revisions which do not have their support. Indeed, 
for some basic amendments, a single country has 
virtually the veto power. Hegemonism by a single 
country, or a small group of powerful countries, is 
inconsistent with the international character of an 
institution like the Fund. One could appreciate the 
argument that in a financial institution weighted 
voting is unavoidable but the question that legiti- 
mately arises is whether this degree of skewness of 
the weighting pattern is justified, either on grounds 
of equity or indeed of efficieney. The developing 
countries as a group would have no more than 38 
per cent of the proposed quota under the Eighth 
Review. The non-oil developing countries, which 
constitute the majority of the Fund’s membership, 
would have an even smaller proportion at 26 per. 
cent. It is no surprise, therefore that the developing 
countries have not been ableto get the Fund ‘to 
evolve in directions that would have addressed their 
legitimate concerns. To bring about a degree of 
balance in the voting pattern and increasing the 
role of developing countries in the decision-making 
process in the Fund would require a conscious de- ` 


cision by some of the larger countries to forgo some 
of their voting power to accommodate the develop- 
ing countries but to expect this act of statesmanship 


would be too much too naive. 


On the other hand with the existing power struc- 
ture, the ability to bring about reform in the Fund’s 
operations -and policy would depend upon a greater 
degree of understanding on the part of the develop- 
ed countries. Sympathy and compassion have per- 
haps no place in the lexicon of a financial institution 
but understanding the problems of the weak in an 
inter-dependent world is not outside the realm of 


statesmanship in international — 
There should be no further delay in moving towards 
a comprehensive reform of the international mone- 


economic affairs. 


tary system which would secure the objectives of 


reasonable exchange and monetary stability and 
address itself to the special concerns of the develop- 
ing countries. The convening of an international 
monetary conference with a development focus as 
suggested at the New Delhi meeting of the Non- 
aligned Summit would be an important step in this 
direction. (June 1984) 
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Need for Creches and Day-care 


GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY 


THe dual role of the professional 
woman has overburdened 
her with all kinds of responsi- 
bilities, at home and at her place 
of work. She tries to become at 
the same timea perfect wife, a 
conscientious mother, a meticul- 
ous house-keeper and also an 
efficient worker wherever she is 
employed. The amount of house- 
work a housewife does is not re- 
cognised in our society. We 
expect her to do all the odd jobs 
needed at home. 

' The professional woman, in 
addition to all that, faces quite a 
difficult situation. She cannot 
neglect her job at her place of 
employment. She has to devote 
considerable time and energy to 
her professional work. At the 
same time she has to manage 
all the domestic chores. Rushing 
back- from work she has to, in 
any case, prepare dinner, clean 
the house, water the plants, go 
for shopping, store .water and so 
on, while simultaneously helping 
children in their homework and 
guiding them to enable their 
gradual blossoming into perfect 
human beings. 

There is no denying that the 
most difficult problem a profes- 
sional woman faces is with her 
children. One cannot afford to 
keep a whole-time helping hand 
in the midst of spiralling price- 
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rise. The family pattern has also 
undergone a substantial change. 
Earlier, grandparents were there 
to look after the kids. But now 
in many cases they too are work- 
ing. Besides, sometimes one can- 
not expect an old person to do 
baby-sitting for the whole day. 
After all, an aged person, even 
if he or she is retired, needs some 
rest in the afternoon and it be- 
comes strenuous for him or her 
to take charge of grandchildren 
throughout the day in the 
absence of help. 

When she goes out for work, a 
woman has to face a dilemma. 
She cannot exploit another 
woman for hersown benefit. At 
the same time she cannot neg- 
lect her own children. The only 
answer to this problem can be 
the campaign for more creches 
in every locality. There are a few 
creches cropping up in different 
parts, some in renowned hos- 
pitals. But those are not suf- 
cient. The emphasis should be on 
creches in every locality because 
it becomes extremely difficult for 
mothers to commute by bus or 
train with small kids at peak 
hours. 

Added to creches, day-care 
centres should be set up all over 
the city. One is alarmed at the 
incidents of rape of minor 
children. There are a few schools 


which do have day-care centres 
so that after  school-hours, 
children can stay on there for 
the rest of the day. School buses 
have an evening shift to drop 
children back home. But such 
schools are only a few. The 
established schools need to consi- 
der making such arrangements to 
enable children of working 
mothers to stay on after school- 
hours. Some additional amount 
can be charged for lunch and 
care, It is noteworthy that 
children staying at day care 
centres are more sociable and 
friendly. They develop a sense of 
collectivism and tend to become 
better human beings, being 
neither neglected nor pampered. 

Generally children return from 
school in the afternoon, mostly 
before the lunch-hour. It is not 
advisable at all for small and 
adolescent children to stay at 
home all alone. Often they open 
the door with duplicate keys and 
try to adjust in such 4 situation. 
Actually children of working 
mothers are very understanding, 
capable of adjustment and less 
demanding. But still, for the 
working mother it is strenuous to 
leave the children at home all 
alone. She keeps on worrying 
about them. 

Social organisations, semi- 
Government welfare institutions 
and schools can take up the pro- 
ject of establishing creches and 
daycare centres on a large scale 
for the benefit of the professional 
mother. That would at least give 
her a few hours free of anxiety 
and tension and thus enable her 
to- devote more fully her energy 
and skill at work during that 
time-span. Society has a major 
role to play to help the profes- 
sional and working woman in 


such a situation. D 
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Social Science Inputs 
A. SREEKUMAR | 


TH question of examination reforms has been a 
concern in Indian society since 1881. Though a 
hundred years have passed since then, and even 
though a large amount of research work of varying 
sophistication has been conducted and discussed, 
very little change has come about in the type and 
- nature of the examination system prevailing in our 
educational institutions. One probable development 
over the years is that the concerns of those who are 
interested in any formof reform have changed 
drastically due to-the following and other reasons: 
(a) Growth of higher education opportunities, re- 
sulting in larger number of examinees. (b) Increasing 
number of disciplines. (c) Supply demand dispari- 
ties in admissions to educational institutions as well 
as in the job market. (d) Organised action by stu- 
dents, teachers and other employees of educational 
institutions. (e) Increasing amount of malpractices 
in examinations not only by students but also by 
teachers, administrators, etc. (f) General moral 
decay in society. i 
This paper discusses the concerns and the social 
science inputs that have gone into the study of the 
examination system as well as in suggesting and 
implementing examination reforms. For this, it de- 
pends mainly on the suggested reforms documented 
in reports and summaries of research reports on 
various aspects of the examination system. 

The paper first gives a chronological outline of 
the examination reform attempts and from this 
makes inferences about the dominant concerns the 
policy-makers had. Secondly, it lists some of the 
conclusions of the major research studies and makes 
inferences about the type of research conducted and 
the assumptions behind them. Thirdly, it brings out 
the concern and social science inputs that have not 
gone into the study of the system. The last part is 
subject to error since it is dependent upon a cursory 
glance at the available research material. For the 
basic data, the paper depends upon the book titled 
` Examination Reforms: Directions, Research and 
Implications (ed, 3 A.K. Gupta, 1975), while the 
inferences are the present author’s own. 


IN 1881-82 the Indian Education Commission and 
in 1902 the Indian University Commission came to 
the conclusion that in the system of university edu- 
cation in India, teaching is subordinated to exami- 
nations and not examinations to teaching. In 1952, 
the Secondary Education Commission raised issues 
regarding the role of examinations in preventing 
creativity in teaching, in narrowing down the stu- 


-= The author is Lecturer, School of Management 
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in Exam Reforms 


dent’s mental horizons and in developing wrong 
values in the students. 

Here, one can infer that the concern of all the 
three Commissions was the quality of education 
rather than the quality of examinations per se. They 
were looking at the examination system and the im- 
portance given to it in. terms of the constraining 
forces it generated on the overall educational system. 
There is no evidence to show that the reports of 
these Commissions led to any action resulting in 
perceptible changes in the examination system. 
Probably, it generated further discussions on the 
issue of examinations. 

In 1958-59, the University Grants Commission 
invited Dr, Benjamin S. Bloom, Head Examiner of 
the University of Chicago, to bring about changes 
in the examination system. He formulated a ten-year 
phased programme for examination reforms. A 
Central Evaluation Unit consisting of Trained 
Evaluation officers was. startedin the University 
Grants Commission (UGC). Some of their activities 
included organizing workshops, seminars and cour- 
ses for teachers and question paper setters in new 
methods of evaluation. They also developed question . 
banks and unit tests in different subjects. 

Here, one can infer that the concern was mainly 
with the nature and content of examinations per se 
rather than with its relationship to the overall edu- 
cational aims or ta societal needs. The emphasis 
was on designing new types of question papers and 
on training teachers to use them. The assumption 
behind the concern was that the type of. question 
papers used was the cause of the state of affairs of 
the examination system. Unlike the earlier situation, 
because of these new concerns, many changes were 
implemented during this phase. 

In 1965, UGC appointed a committee to review 
the standards of university educations. It suggest- 
ed ways and means to make examinations more 
reliable and free from many errors. Here again the 
concern was with designing -a reliable and valid 
measure of the academic worth of a person rather 
than using examination as a feedback mechanism 
or relating it to the quality of education. 

In 1966, the Kothari Commission Report made a 
departure from this trend and made comments 
about the negative effects the present system of - 
examinations had on the quality of education. In 
1969, UGC set up a Committee for Examination 
Reforms in Central Universities. In May 1969 
student representatives were called to a conference 
On examination reforms organised by the Union 
Ministry of Education and UGC. This shows 
reversal of the earlier trend confined to the content 
of examinations. Authorities became concerned not 
only with the relevance of examinations but also 


about the other constituents such as students who 
were important factors for the success of any type 
of reform. 

The 1970 session of the Inter-University Board of 
India and Ceylon reversed this trend by laying 
stress on streamlining the existing modes of con- 
ducting examinations rather than on bringing about 
any revolutionary changes. This decision was taken 
probably because of realisation of the fact that very 
little was done in the direction of drastic changes 
during the previous years. Subsequently in 1973, 
UGC came out with a document titled A Plan of 
Action. The document emphasised four specific 
reform measures, namely, stress on internal assess- 
ment, replacing marks with grades, holding of 
national examinations and setting up of question- 
banks, They also selected twelve universities for 
pilot implementation of these reforms. 

Thus larger issues were set aside and specific and 
implementable action programmes were given 
importance. — 

This summarises the major attempts in reforming 
examinations. One can easily see a cyclical trend 
in these attempts. The concerns of the authorities 
fluctuated between larger issues and implementable 
modifications and every time it came in terms of 
reversal of the earlier concerns. One can also see 
that whenever larger issues were of concern, the 
authorities failed to bring about any changes pro- 
bably because the root cause of the malaise was 
lying in larger systems such as the educational 
system or the socio-economic structure in general 
which were not amenable to minor tinkerings. 


A.K. GUPTA in the introduction to his book sum- 
marises some of the important results from different 
investigations on examinations. Some of them are 
teproduced below. The latter part of this section 
makes inferences regarding the dominant concerns 
of these investigations and the disciplinary outlook 
they portray. 

1. Question papers of external examinations do not contain 
a representative sample from the syllabus. 

2. The reliability of external examinations is very poor. ° 

3. The use of mother-tongue as a medium helps students 


to secure a higher percentage of marks in most of the 
subjects. 


4. Examiner’s reliability is very doubtful in external exami- 
nations. 

5. Many students cluster at the pass-fail border. 

6. The prognostic value of examinations is very limited. 


7, The concepts and procedures of internal assessment vary 
from place to place. 


8. Intelligence, socio-economic status, health and well- 
being, participation in extra-curricular activities, personality 
make-up and creativity affect performance. 


9. Failure rates are affected by distribution of timetable, 
work-load of teachers, correction work, aids and appliances 
used, the pupil-teacher ratio, etc. 


10. Reforms in examinations based on sound and scientific 
methods result in reducing chance errors and increasing 
accuracy of marks. i i 

A Survey of Research in Education, edited by M.B. 
Buch, also summarises major research studies on 
examinations. Some of conclusions of these studies 
are listed as: 
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1. A positive correlation between internal and external 
assessments exists. 


2. Level of marks obtained by examinees in different sub- 
jects had different meanings. 


.3. A large proportion of failures occurs not because of not 
knowing the subject matter but because of some external 
factors like defective question-papers, carelessness of exami- 
ners and evaluation by incapable examiners. 


4. Objective examinations are more reliable and valid as 
compared to traditional examinations. 


Some of the recommendations emerging out of 
these studies are also mentioned in the book edited 
by Buch and they are reproduced below: 1, Scaling 
of marks between subjects and examiners. 2. Screen- 
ing of examiners. 3. Appointment of independent 
examiners for each question, etc. 

One can categorise the above studies in the 
following manner: 

(1) Studies regarding the reliability, comparability 
and validity of the present examinations. (2) Studies 
on the factors affecting a student’s performance in 
the examination. l 

One can easily infer from this the dominant con- 
cerns of the researchers. Most of the studies are 
related to the reliability of the examinations which 
imply the existence of a reality which can be called 
‘academic worth’ of a student and the desire to 
measure this accurately. Even studies relating to the 
factors affecting a student’s performance imply the 
existence of ‘academic worth’ of a student. The 
suggestions emerging from these studies are mostly 
aimed at achieving reliability, comparability, etc, 
independent of what is being measured and the 
reasons why it is being measured. Hence, most of 
the suggestions ultimately end up as modifications 
or tinkerings without changing the basic structure of 
examinations. Therefore, most of these modifica- 
tions such as objective examinations, internal assess- 
ments, etc, are likely to end up as equally meaning- 
less rituals as it happened in the case of traditional 


examinations. 


Disciplinewise one can see that they parallel 
studies and methodologies used in psychology, social 
psychology, etc. The economic perspective, political 
science perspective, etc, are almost non-existent, 


APART FROM questions of reliability and com- 
parability, questions of relevance, meaning, linkages 
with the educational system and societal structure, 
etc, should be raised to understand fully the problem 
of examination reforms. Both descriptive and nor- 
mative studies are required to fully appreciate the 
problem. The following discussion details some 
alternate research concerns in order to achieve this 
larger objective. 

1. Changes in the Concept of ‘Academic Worth: 
One should look into changes in societal values 
which occurred during the last hundred years or so 
and find out what is expected of education and 
hence what is the ‘thing’ that has to be measured 
which will be useful information to society. 

A major change which occured during this period 
is the end .of colonialism and the establishment of 
democratic form of government. One can easily see 
that this major historical development had very 
little effect on the examination system and the 
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educational system. The educational process is 
basically the same except for marginal changes in its 
details. One should keep in mind that the educa- 
tional system as developed by the British was the 
result of an unconscious of conscious strategy to 
create a subordinate class which in the hands of the 
colonisers would become the méans or tools to 
achieve whatever they were for in this country. 
Noble educational aims such as creation of mature 
and worthy individuals, reduction of socio-economic 


. disparities, etc, could never be the concerns of an 


establishment whose aims were very narrow and 
short term. In practical terms they wanted only 
clerks and officers who would fit into the then 
prevailing political and administrative structure, 
Logically, one should expect’a drastic change in 
the educational system once the country became 
independent. But since no such thing happened, 
one should infer that the dominant concerns of the 
new ruling elite which took over were probably not 


‘very significantly different from those of the colo- 


f 


nisers. And probably those in the higher echelons 
of society who were products of the existing edu- 
cational system consciously or unconsciously never 


wanted a new generation with totally different out- . 


looks and sets of values. 

Academics and intellectuals have a collective res- 
ponsibility in such a situation to openly discuss and 
arrive at the goals of education and the structure of 
the educational system suitable for a country which 
has adopted democracy and socialism as its political 
framework and which are consistent with its culture 
and heritage. 

The current attempts going on in the area of 
examination reforms merely make improvements in 
the reliability and validity of measuring . those 
qualities which were relevant in a different context 
for an alien ruling elite and fail to question the 
relevance of those qualities in the context of present 
and future realities. ` 

2. Diversity of Expectations: The growth of 
career opportunities of a diverse nature has resulted 
in varieties of expectations. about the individuals 
who go through the educational process. Apart 
from this, there is also increasing diversity with 
regard to expectations of students themselves, 
parents, academics, etc, A unidimensional evalu- 
ation system with a single measure such as marks or 
grades has become totally inadequate considering 
the diversity of expectations and the diversity of 
information needed about the individual. (One can 
find a parallel here from the corporate world. The 
balance-sheet and income statements are supposed to 
inform the public about the economic worth of a 
corporate enterprise. The diversity in the informa- 
tion needed by the public has led to developments 
such as infiation accounting, replacement cost 
accounting. human résources accounting, environ- 
mental impact statements, etc.). 

But, before trying to tinker with the trivialities 
of the educational/evaluation system for meeting 
such diverse expectations, one should try to bring 
about changes in the socio-economic structure as 
well as in the basic structure of the educational 
sector itself. If in case there was free enterprise in 
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the educational sector as well, as it is relatively 
the case in other employment-generating sectors,- 
the adaptation of the educational sector to other ~ 
manpower absorbing sectors would have been easier 
and quicker. Or, if the other sectors were also either 
state-controlled or community-controlled, there 
would have been efficient planned adaptation on 
the part of the educational sector. One would desire 
the latter to happen in a cuuntry committed to 
socialistic goals. But the present-day reality isa 
mismatch between a state-controlled educational 
system and a relatively liberal economic structure 
in the case of the employment-generating sectors. 
The educational system has failed to adapt to the 
needs of the manpower-absorbing sectors, and the 
manpower-absorbing sectors have failed to force any 
changes on the educational system. This is a pro- 
blem which can be solved only by changing the ` 
basic socio-economic structure of society itself. 

Once such a mismatch is removed, a consistent 
evaluation system will naturally evolve without 
conscious tinkerings by educationists. In such a 
situation, coping with the diversity of expectations 
does not become a problem since the dominant ex- 
pectations of society would have already moulded 
the evaluation system and the education system in - 
the required fashion. 

3. Class Interests and the Examination System: 
Once the disparity between the socio-economic real- 
ities and the educational and evaluation systems 
is accepted, one can look at the educational process 
as a process of rituals perpetuated by the privileged 
and powerful class of society. As what is important 
and what is valuable, etc, in these rituals are not 
decided by the reality around, the privileged classes 
get the freedom to define anything as important 
and anything as valuable. In other words, the edu- 
cational process starts reflecting the values of the 
privileged classes. For example, the native intelli- 
gence and learning ofa peasant’s child are never 
valued, He knows the differences between the condi- 
tions of different soils, which plants to be cultivated 
where and when, the behaviour of the weather, the 
behaviour of the bullocks and the complex-interrela- 
tionships between them. But the powerful elite values 
knowledge about ‘Jack and Jill’ and “London Bridge’ 
more than this. Apart from merely attributing 
more intrinsic value to such knowledge, they also 
succeed in making such knowledge a basic require- 
ment for becoming more privileged in society. 

There are two means by which the privileged class 
tries to influence the character of the evaluation 
system.. There is the ‘legitimate’ means of ‘exami- 
nation reforms’ which will ensure a valid measure of 
the values of the privileged class. Such examination 
reform attempts also get classified as scientific 
attempts, thereby getting acceptance by academics 
and intellectuals and also some kind of superstitious 
faith in them by the larger society. Then there is 
the illegitimate means by which the privileged and 
less ethical among the privileged use their monetary 
and political power to buy the system itself. (Look 
at the amount of money that changed hands between 
the privileged for buying better marksheets in 
Kerala recently.) While the former means is parallel 


to the ‘legitimate’ exploitation of the less privileged 
by the privileged in the economic sphere, the letter 
is parallel to the corruption and mialpractices 
resorted to by the businessmen or the parallel market 
‘developed for the monopolised and state-controlled 
resources. 

Either way, one finds that the educational and 
evaluation systems have been successfully used as 
tools to perpetuate the present-day reality of socio- 
economic disparities. l 

Let us also, for argument’s sake, look at cons- 
tructs such as ‘ability’, ‘intelligence’, etc, as universal 
constructs and not as class-dependent constructs. 
Even then there are ways by which the privileged 
class distorts the examination system to suit its 
vested interests. First it devises an examination 
system which seemingly measures one’s ability and 
intelligence. With the passage of time the charac- 


teristics of the examinations change to suit the. 


interests of the privileged class. The examinations 
slowly cease to be valid measures of ability and 
intelligence. Instead ‘they become valid measures of 
the class interests of the privileged society. This 
happens mainly because policy-makers and imple- 
menters are predominantly from this class. 

= Thereisno easy solution for such educational 
and cultural pollution. “An organised cultural 
onslaught by the masses may change the situation 
but will just be a dream considering present-day 
realities One can only think about subtle interven- 
tions by committed academicians and ‘intellectuals 
by .enlightening the masses and also by influencing 
the policy-makers and their colleagues. Academicians 
should also take the responsibility of exposing the 
myth around the examinations by attacking them in 
specific terms within the context of their respective 
institutions and their disciplines. 

4. Classificatory Mechanism versus Feedback 
Mechanism: There are other aspects of the examina- 
tion system which do not apparently seem to reflect 
the class character. One important aspect is the 
role of the examination system itself. One can 
even now see a lot of articles written on the role of 
examinations in terms of their use as feedback 
mechanisms rather than as classificatory mechan- 
isms. This aspect is also probably vigorously 
taught in courses for training teachers. Any 
_ standard textbook on evaluation used for such 
courses will also have detailed discussions on this 
aspect. But for rare exceptions, the predominant 
examinations even now is classificatory rather than 
corrective, 

The earlier discussions show how this classi- 
ficatory mechanism is a valid and reliable measure 
of the values of the privileged class. Hence, by 
preventing the examination system from becoming 
a feedback mechanism and by retaining the classi- 
ficatory character of the examination system the 
privileged class succeeds in limiting the oppor- 
tunities for growth and development to members of 
their own class. Feedback and corrective actions 
will adversely affect perpetuation of class distinc- 
tions. The effect of the corrective actions in 
alleviating intellectual backwardness is similar to 
the effect of the “reservation policy’ in alleviating 
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social backwardness. Positive corrective actions 
based upon feedback from examinations will slowly 
decrease the disparities in intellectual abilities and 
potential by shifting the attention of the educational 
system and resources to the intellectually backward 
rather than the intellectually forward. As there is 
already a high correlation between all forms of back- 
wardness — social, economic and intellectual — the 
attention of the educational system will get shifted 
to the less privileged of society. As this poses a 
serious threat to the privileged, they will resist it. 
For example, one of the arguments put forward 
against feedback and corrective actions is that they 
are highly costly. (Take the example of the 
controversy over SC and ST students of some of the 
national institutions of technology). But this is 
true only if we consider only the visible costs and 
those who consider such visible costs never bother 
to add the invisible costs of those who are 
driven out of the mainstream of our national life by 
the stroke of an arbitrary classificatory mechanism. 

There is at least one case where an attempt was 
made to change the classificatory character of 
examinations. Some time back the Government of 
Kerala introduced the system of ‘all promotion’ in 
school classes. The scheme was laudable as the objec- 
tive was to prevent the large percentage of dropouts 
from the school system arising out of repeated 
failures in examinations (or arising out of the 
stroke of the classificatory mechanism). The implicit 
purpose was to give opportunities for even those 
who are traditionally considered intellectually weak 
to absorb and assimilate whatever learning they can 
get by sitting through the ten-year schooling system 
without fear of failure. But no parallel system of 
feedback and corrective action was instituted pro- 
bably due to the high amount of visible cost involv- 
ed, But the whole scheme had to be withdrawn 
with the same amount of force with which it was 
introduced. The years during which it was in opera- 
tion were the years of vehement protest by the 
privileged classes and this ultimately culminated in 
a decision favourable to the privileged. The only 
cost discussed during those years was the cost of 
this scheme to the offspring of the privileged in 
terms of erosion of motivation. This motivation js 
nothing but the motivation to get ‘their’ facts (myths) 
re-established that they do belong to a distinct class 
of privileged people, that they are the only set of 
people who have the potential to grow, develop 
«nd lead others, and that the cause of being under- 
privileged does not lie in socio-economic realities 
but in the physiological and genetic make-up of 
those under-privileged. Nobody talked about the 
cost of keeping a large number of those under- 
privileged ignorant about the world around them 
by making them inaccessible to higher levels of 
learning. 

In fact damage was done in three ways. Firstly, 
they became less knowledgeable about the world 
around them. Secondly, psychological damage was 
done by stamping them as incompetent which would 
not have probably happened if they had not had 
entered the educational system at all. Thirdly, by 
keeping them ignorant, they also made incapable of 
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knowing the rules of the game played by the privi- 
leged in which they participated and failed. Thus 
the process created by the privileged is a foolproof 
one which prevents any change in the system at the 
initiative of the under-privileged. 

The withdrawal of the ‘all promotion’ system in 
Kerala can be hence considered a classic example of 
how minor modifications and tinkerings with the 
educational system or any other system for that 
matter get totally dissolved in the overpowering 
forces of the existing socio-economic order, 

By retaining the classificatory character of the 
examinations, the target of attack for any possible 
improvement (mostly improvements within the 
socio-economic order such as improvement of 
quality of teaching, improvement of quality of 
examinations, etc.) has also shifted from teachers and 
administrators to the clients or students themselves. 
When on talks about a poor educational institution, 
one has in mind a poor set of students rather than a 
poor set of academicians. When one talks about 
the standard of education coming down, one has 
in mind the deteriorating quality of the incoming 
students rather than the deteriorating quality of 
teaching. Hence, if any educational institution tries 
to improve its quality, it first of all thinks of getting 
better candidates for their courses rather than 
recruiting better quality teachers or retaining their 
teachers. For example, a school which will be con- 
sidered as good in Kerala-will be one which success- 
fully weeds out poorer students in every class such 
that they will be left with only students who have 
the potential to get first class or distinction in public 
examinations when those students reach the tenth 
standard. This ensures a ‘healthy competitive 
environment for the students insulating them from 
the culture of the under-privileged which may pro- 
‘bably retard them in the process of maintaining 
class distinctiveness. This has the added ‘advantage’ 
of avoiding any effort at introspection by teachers 
and administrators. 

5. Imposition of Narrow Perspectives: An analysis 
of the question papers of most of the university exa- 
minations will show that the type of answers expec- 
ted from the students is stereotyped, even in cases 
where multiple perspectives are possible. Even in 
those subject areas such as literature, philosophy, 
management, etc., where divergence of views is 
possible and has to be promoted, one can see that 
the questions either demand facts or one-sided 
opinions from the students. Divergence in content as 
well as structure of the answers is penalised rather 
then rewarded. In a narrow sense this makes the 
student mug the written word and reproduce it for 
the evaluators. In a larger sense, this is nothing but 
the imposition of perspectives with the conscious or 
unconscious objective of ensuring the continuity of 
the perspectives from the present-day generations 
to the future day generations. Divergent perspectives 
are safely keept out of the educational system and 
looked at as aberrations. They become part of the 
system only after acceptance by a large number of 
those who are part of the establishment. 

Naturally, it isthe minority perspective rather 
then the majority perspective which gets taught and 
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later on gets verified through the examinationé. 


- This is the case right from the first standard on- 


wards where the student is taught what a ‘man’ is 
with the picture of a man in full suit and tie on to 
the post-gradaute classes where a particular critic’s 
views on a particular poet are asked in examina- 
tions. 

While prevention of divergent perspectives ensures 
prevention of disturbances of dogmas from with- -~ 
out, prevention of divergent views from within the 
perspective ensures prevention of disturbances of 
dogmas from within. 

6. Some Positive Trends: One should also mention 
some positive trends which have not got reversed 
yet. The concepts of continuing education and the 
open university system definitely give opportunity 
to a large number of people who were probably 
denied access to knowledge and learning earlier. 
One hopes that this trend will be encouraged and 
that all educational programmes will be brought 
under these schemes so that the existing norms of 
‘untouchability’ in the educational system will be 
relaxed a little bit. But even then the majority of the 
masses will be kept out of even such liberal systems 
by systematic degradation into a state of affairs 
where from it becomes incapable for them to even 
make use of such systems due to reasons mentioned 
earlier. ; 


THE ABOVE discussion along with the discussion 
of the dominant research paradigms mentioned in 
the first part of this paper shows the incapability of 
the present social science research concerns to un- 
earth the underlying factors affecting the educational 
as well as examination systems of our country. Stu- 
dies of the type mentioned in the first part of this 
article will only help to preserve the existing struc- 
ture of the educational and examination systems 
more effectively and more efficiently. Such studies 
also affect the direction of current and future rese- 
arches giving emphasis to some of the trivial aspects 
of examination reforms. Dominant research para- 
digms have the ability to create more research studies 
within the same paradigms. Hence, there is need 
for a drastic paradigmatic shift in examination re- 
form studies. In the first phase of such a shift, there 
is need for descriptive studies (analytical) to relate 
the processes in the educational and examination 
systems to the processes in the larger socio-econo- 
mic system. 

Methodologically, case studies conducted over a 
long period and historical studies of a qualitative 
nature would be the ideal means to unearth such 
relations. In the second phase, there is need for 
prescriptive studies (synthetic) to design educational 
and examination systems suitable for the large ma- 
jority of this country which would accelerate the 
developmental processes in the direction of lesser 
socio-economic disparities. There is also need for 
designing larger systems such as the political and 
administrative systems within which the educational 
and examination systems will be adaptively embed- 
ded. Methodologically, this phase demands creati- 
vity and wider participation to act against the emer- 
gence of narrow perspectives, [D - : 





Western Sahara Struggle in Perspective 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


Te struggle for liberation of Western Sahara 
~ from Moroccan domination is assuming a new 
dimension on the politica], diplomatic and military 
planes with the increasing induction of Rabat into 
the US global strategy as Washington’s most reliable 
-ally in North-West Africa. Simultaneously with 
this development, King Hassan II of Morocco is 
thwarting every endeavour on the part of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) to reacha 
negotiated settlement of the conflict which owes its 
origin ‘to the accord between Spain, Morocco and 
Mauritania reached in the Spanish capital on 
November 14, 1975, which enabled two of Western 
Sahara’s immediate neighbours to divide the 
phosphate-rich 284,000 sq km territory between 
themselves with the departure of Spain from its 
former colony following this “Madrid Agreement”. 

The struggle for decolonisation of Western 
Sahara began much before the “Madrid Agree- 
ment”. For almost 50 years. (1884-1936), Spain 
backed by French colonialists had to fight hard to 
crush the Sahrawi people’s resistance to the foreign 
yoke. The struggle surfaced again in the fifties and 
in 1957 a general insurrection (Al Jihad) was 
launched by the bulk of the populace now compris- 
ing halfa million. In the wake of this insurrection 
- the Spanish troops had to retreat into a small part 
of territory in the coastal areas where fortifications 
were built. They hit back with brutal force, with 
the French providing adequate support, and in this 
joint Franco-Spanish operation, conducted in 
. February of the same year, over 15,000 men and 
about a hundred airplanes were deployed to deal a 
heavy blow on the people, a considerable number of 
whom were forced to flee the country or were 

killed. 
' The Sahrawi people’s indomitable spirit could not 
be crushed. Revival of the mass urge for liberation 
in 1966 found positive response in the United 
Nations the same year when the international forum 
underscored that decolonisation of Western Sahara 
should be in strict accordance with Resolution 
1514 (XV) of December 14, 1960, related to the 
granting of independence to colonial countries and 
peoples. And as a consequence, the Movement for 
Liberation of Sahara (MLS) was founded the 
following year by Mohamed Ibrahim Bassiri, a 
fiery patriot. It was MLS which organised a massive 
but peaceful anti-colonial demonstration on June 
17, 1970, in Ei Aioun, capital of Western Sahara, 
to demand independence and self-determination for 
- the Sahrawis, but this was met with savage repres- 
sion by the Spanish, and Bassiri, whose fate remains 
unknown to this day, was in all probability killed 
under torture in prison. 

This was the setting in which the people of 
Western Sahara came to realise the need to build a 
united, organised armed liberation movement. 
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They regrouped themselves to set up the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Saguia el Hamra and 
Rio de’ Oro (popularly known as the Polisario 
Front) on May 10, 1973, under the leadership of 
El Ouali Mustapha Sayed, a young and dynamic 
freedom fighter (who met with an untimely death 
while launching an attack on Nouakchott, the 
capital of Mauritania, on June 9, 1976). Within 
10 days of its birth the Polisario Front unleashed 
an armed struggle which till this day continues 
unabated and has been able to liberate 90 per 
cent of the vast but picturesque desert territory. 

Soon after the Morocco-Mauritanian annexation 
of Western Sahara, the people of Western Sahara 
proclaimed the birth of the SADR on February 27, 
1976, at Bir-Lehlou in one of the liberated areas of 
the country. Within less than a month of this pro- 
clamation the first Government of the SADR was 
constituted at another liberated township—Amegala 
— on March 5, 1976. 

Since 1976 the magnitude, scope, intensity and 
all-round efficacy of the Western Sahara liberation 
struggle have grown substantially over the years. 
The SADR has scored spectacular victories in the 
battlefield and on the diplomatic front, thereby 
ensuring the growing isolation of the Moroccan 
regime within Western Sahara itself as well as the 
world at large, particularly the African continent. 

Morocco claimed sovereignty over the Western 


. Saharan territory on the ground that the land was 


part of it since the 13th Century. However, in its 
verdict of October 16, 1975, the International Court 
of Justice (which was requested by the UN General 
Assembly through its resolution 3292 (XXIX) to 
go into the problem) dismissed the Moroccan argu- 
ment by asserting that the “‘material and informa- 
tion presented to it do not establish any tie of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty between the territory of Western 
Sahara and the Kingdom of Morocco or the 
Mauritanian entity”. Earlier, the Moroccan view 
that the Polisario Front comprised a bunch of ter- 
rorist guerrillas drawing no mass support was pun- 
ctured by the report of a three-member inquiry mis- 
sion (comprising representatives of Ivory Coast, 
Cuba and Iran) sent to Western Sahara by the UN 
General Assembly for an on-the-spot investigation 
in May 1975. The report, released on October 11, 
1975, pointed out that the Polisario was the ‘‘sole 
political force prevailing in the territory” and an 
authentic liberation movement inthe area. It fur- 
ther maintained that within the territory, the popu- 
lation, or at least almost all persons encountered 
by the mission, happened to be “categorically for 
independence and against the territorial claims of 
Morocco and Mauritania”. 

Over the years the international prestige of the 
Polisario Front has risen markedly as.more and 
more countries across the globe have come forward 
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to recognise the SADR. Morocco suffered a grievous 
blow when within two days ofacoup d’etat in 
Nanakchott, which removed President Mokhtar 
Ould Daddah from the scene on July 10, 1978, the 
Polisario announced a unilateral ceasefire in Mauri- 
tania while appealing to the new Mauritanian Gov- 
ernment to “revise the criminal policy of Ould 
Daddah’’. After slightly over a year, on August 5, 
1979, Lt-Col Mustapha Ould Mohamed Salek, the 
new Mauritanian head of state, signed a peace agre- 
ment with the Polisario formally committing itself 
to withdraw from the war and renouncing all 
Claims on the southern part of Western Sahara 
which the Mauritanian troops had occupied by the 
end of 1975. However, instead of drawing lessons 
from this development, the Moroccan regime of king 
Hassan II moved into the southern part of the 
territory, thus declaring itsclaim on the whole of 
_ Western Sahara in a bid to escalate tensions and 
broaden the area of conflict. 

The Western Sahara issue has engaged the atten- 
tion of OAU for quite some time. The fifteenth 
OAU summit at Khartoum in July 1978 found a 
majority of. African states demonstrating their soli- 
darity with the Sahrawi people’s struggle under the 
direction ofthe. Polisario Front. At that summit 
it was decided to set up an ad-hoc Committee 
(Comprising Tanzania, Mali, Sudan, Guinea and 
presided over by Sierra Leone) to find a lasting solu- 
tion to the problem within the framework of OAU, 
This ad-hoc Committee called for the creation of 
an “atmosphere propitious to the establishment and 
maintenance of peace in the region by the obser- 
vance of a general and immediate ceasefire” and 
proposed the ‘‘exercise by the people of Western 
Sahara of its right to self-determination by means 
ofa general and free (OAU- and UN- supervised) 
referendum which will allow them to choose one of 
the two options — (a) total independence; (b) 
maintenance of status quo”. Both the Polisario 
Front and the SADR Government extended full 
cooperation tothe ad-hoc Committee and suppor- 
ted the proposals it advanced, but these could not 
be translated into action on account of Morocco’s 
dogged opposition. 

The 17th OAU summit at Freetown, capital of 
. Sierra Leone, in July 1980, saw 26 member-states 
(out of a total of 50 members) requesting admission 
of SADR into the body. According to Article 28 
of the OAU Charter, if such a request for admission 
came from more than half the OAU’s total member- 
ship, the country concerned would automatically 
become a member-state. However, this could not be 
implemented as Morocco and some other countries 
threatened to walk out of the Organisation. 

The next OAU summit of Nairobi in -June 1981 
decided to set up an Implementation Committee 
(comprising Kenya, Guinea, Mali, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan and Tanzania) to work out the 
modalities fora peaceful settlement between the 
Polisario Front and Morocco through direct nego- 
tiations. Butthe Moroccan rulers stonewalled the 
idea of direct negotiations. 

Following the failure of the OAU Implementation 
Committee, SADR took its legitimate seat in the 
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Pan-African body on February 22, 1982, as the 
Sist full-fledged member of OAU. .This provoked 
Morocco to launch a frontal assault on the Organi- 
sation, and two attempts to hold the [9th OAU 
summit at Tripoli in August and November 1982 
were frustrated. The danger of split of the Organi- 
sation on the Western Sahara question loomed large. 

Eventually, the 19th OAU summit at Addis Ababa, 
from June 6 to 12, 1983, unanimously adopted a 
resolution AHG/Res 104 (XIX) exhorting the 
Kingdom of Morocco and the Polisario Front 
“undertake direct negotiations with a view to 
bringing. about a ceasefire to create the necessary 
couditions for a peaceful and fair referendum for 
self-determination of the people of Western Sahara... 
under the auspices of OAU and UN” and calling 
on the OAU Implementation Committee to “‘ensure 
observance of the ceasefire.” The resolution further 
directed the Implementation Committee to continue, 
in cooperation with the parties to the conflict,-to 
“work out the modalities and all other details rele- 
vant to the implementation of the ceasefire and the 
conduct of referendum in December 1983”. At the 
same time, it requested UN to provide, in conjunc- 
tion with OAU, a “peace-keeping force to be | 
stationed in Western Sahara to ensure peace and 
security during the organisation and conduct of 
the referendum’’, 

Morocco was a party to the resolution unanimously 
adopted at Addis Ababa last year. And yet it went 
back on it by refusing to enter into.any negotiations 
with the Polisario Front when the OAU Secretory- 
General invited both Morocco and the Polisario 
Front to participate in a meeting of the Implement-- 
ation Committee from September 21 to 23, 1984, at 
Addis Ababa. This has exposed King Hassan II’s 
real face before the African world. As a consequ- 
ence of Moroccan obduracy, Mauritania declared 
on the occasion of the Ith anniversary of the Polis- 
ario Front last month that it was recognising SADR. 
This was in accordance with Mauritania’s earlier 
announcement that if a cease-fire did not take place , 
and a referendum was not held in Western Sahara 
under the aegis of OAU and UN by December 31, 
1983—as embodied in the 19th summit’s resolution 
—it would recognise SADR. Mauritania became 
the fiftysixth country in the world and the twenty 
eighth African nation to take such a step. By so 
doing it once again brought out in hold relief the 
utter isolation of Morocco in Africa. i 

This isolation is drawing Rabat all the closer to 
Washington. The so-called ‘‘useful triangle” (as 
Rabat calls it) or the “triangle of shame” (as charac- 
terised by the Polisario Front)—that is, a sand wall 
connecting El Aioun, the Bou Craa phosphate mines 
and Smara, a religious centre, along the ‘“‘Dlimi 
Line” (now being widened from Ras-el Khanfra on 
the Morocco-Western Sahara border to Bou Craa) 
— is being reinforced with larger-scale US assistance 
and equipment including radar and electronic devices 
while US experts in considerable numbers are carry- 
ing out this job, Side by side a new wall is being built 
from Bou Craa to Amgala (from where a defence 
line is being set up down south even encroach- 
ing on several kilometres of Mauritanian territory), 
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Construction of this second wall aimed at bifurcat- 
ing the country and virtually cutting off the western 
part from the southern segment is being strongly 
resisted by the Polisario Front. However, Rabat is 
contemplating to build yet another wall from Zak 
to Haouza, the location of the Polisario head- 
quarters, for which purpose 120,000 persons would 
have to be engaged. A fourth wall—whose erection 
too is being thought of—is to link Zak with Tifareti 
near the Mauritanian border with the objective of 
closing the Algeria-Western Sahara border. All 
these are plans which USA is seeking to execute on 
behalf of Moracco. 

Noureddiene Aomar Ahmed, a member of the 
Polisario Front’s Foreign Relations Committee 
representing its Asia-Oceanta Department, who was 
recently in New Delhi, felt that Moroccan intran- 
sigence, especially after the 19th OAU summit, 
stemmed from US instigation in the light of the 
generous financial help extended to Rabat by 
Washington for the training of armymen as well as 
the purchase of sophisticated weapons, electronic 
equipment and radars. 

In Noureddiene’s opinion, USA was helping 


Morocco to finalise its military strategy against the 


Polisario in Western Sahara. The meeting between 
King Hassan II and Caspar Weinberger, US Defence 
Secretary and CIA chief, in the first half of May, 
assumed importance in this context since the joint 
US-Moroccan strategy in Western Sahara figured 
prominently during the talks. 

Charging USA with prodding King Hassan II 
towards a military, instead of a political, solution, 
he explained that the “‘war‘is no longer with 
Morocco”? as such since ‘“‘we are face to face with 
the Reagan Administration which is openly assisting 
the Hassan II regime financially, economically and 
militarily”. : 

He said the Sahrawi People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA), constituting the military wing of the 
Polisario Front, which controls 90 per cent of the 
country’s territory, had reduced its military opera- 
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tions against the occupation forces of Morocco in 
view of the agreement at the 19th OAU summit. But 
as the Moroccan regime trampled on that very 
accord, the Polisario Front has mounted military 
actions once again, 

Noteworthy was the one carried out by SPLA’s 
marine units at the occupied El Aioun port, as a 
result of which the port’s terminal was destroyed. 
This occurred on May 15, on the eve of the eleventh 
anniversary of launching of the armed struggle for 
liberation in Western Sahara. Jt once more under- 
scored the strength, capacity and determination of 
the Polisario freedom fighters. 

Noureddiene said that the political isolation of the 
Moroccan King was evident from the brute force he 
had to resort to last November in a bid to crush an 
impending revolt in which reportedly the army too 
wes involved. Thus Hassan is keen to see the war 
rage unimpeded so that he can keep his army — 
numbering 80,000 men — employed well beyond the 
Moroccan frontiers. 

Where does India stand? Although formal ties are 
yet to be established between the Congress-I and 
the Polisario Front, a major step was taken in that 
direction with the visit to this country of a four- 
member Polisario delegation at the invitation of the 
AICC, from April 11 to 14, 1984. This delegation 
had a meeting with Rajiv Gandhi, AICC-I General 
Secretary, who expressed full sympathy with the 
Polisario struggle. At the end of the visit Eduardo 
Faleiro, Convener of the AICC-I’s foreign Affairs 
Department, issued a statement which read: “The 
inalienable right of self-determination and indepen- 
dence of the peoples of Asia and Africa has been 
the cardinal principle of the ideology and philosophy 
of the Indian National Congress. We are, therefore, 
sensitive to and supportive of the long struggle 
waged by the Sahrawi people for independence and 
for a sovereign homeland of their own.’’ 

What is more, when a deputation of Opposition 
MPs recently met the Prime Minister with a memo- 
randum urging the immediate recognition of SADR, 
Indira Gandhi stated that this was being favourably 
considered by the Government. 

Referring to these positive developments, Noured- 
diene said so far 57 countries have recognised SADR 
(the latest to establish diplomatic ties being Upper 
Volta on March 5, after Mauritania on February 
27), and these were all members of NAM. ‘That is 
why we are certain that Indira Gandhi is able to 
understand our problem better than other world 
statesmen.” 

India as the NAM chairperson has a special res- 
ponsibility to stand by the independence movement, 
of the region whose another major objective is to 
ensure complete decolonisation, one of the cherished 
goals of the nonaligned community. The progress 
made on this score must be consolidated in the days 
to come, with the Government of India at least 
granting permission to the Polisario to open an 
office in India (after all about 120 countries of the 
world have accepted the Polisario as the legitimate 
freedom movement of the Sahrawi people) —a 
facility already conceded to it by the Governments 
of France, Austria and Yugoslavia even without 
formally recognising SARD. O 
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JASJIT SINGH 


sé HERE is nothing hypothetical about the Soviet 

military machine. Its expansion, modernisa- 
tion, and contribution to projection of power 
beyond Soviet boundaries are obvious. A clear 
understanding of Soviet Armed Forces, their doc- 
trine, their capabilities, their strengths, and their 
weaknesses is essential to the shaping and main- 
tenance of effective US and Allied armed forces”. 
These concluding words from the first Soviet Military 
Power document, issued in September 1981 under 
the signature and authority of US Secretary of 
Defence Casper W. Weinberger, established the 
importance and the pattern of this document; as 
also that of the subsequent updated editions issued 
in March 1983 and April 1984. 

Soviet Military Power documents are distillations 
of briefings provided to the NATO Ministers 
‘of Defence and describe the totality of Soviet 
military capability. Weinberger re-emphasised the 
importance of this assessment by stating in 
the April 1984 edition that “ʻa full and clear appre- 
ciation of the threat we face provides the basis and 
the rationale for our defence program”. The world 
reposes a’ great deal of confidence in the United 
States’ ability to reach fairly accurate conclusions 
on these issues, especially in view of the highly 
sophisticated and extensive means at the command 
of USA to obtain, monitor and evaluate informa- 
tion concerning the military capabilities of its main 
adversary. It is therefore not unnatural to find that 
US assessment of Soviet military potential is accept- 
ed by the rest of the world without questions. Soviet 
policy of not releasing information concerning its 
military capabilities does not help an objective 
appraisal of US assessments; and in the absence of 
denials or contradictory evidence, US assessments 
and appreciation tend to gain credibility. However, 
a close study of Soviet Military Power documents 
does give rise to some doubts and questions; and 
greater uncertainties about the real Soviet military 


power arise out of the document than it seeks to. 


provide a clear understanding of it. 

The strategic forces represent the power of the 
super-powers in the ultimate sense. According to 
the US Secretary of Defence, Soviet Union possesses 
1398 ICBM (Inter-continental Ballistic Missiles) 
nuclear warhead missile launchers. USSR had con- 
firmed during the SALT JI negotiations that, as on 
June 18, 1979, it possessed 1398 ICBM launchers. 
The Military Balance published by IISS, London, 
has maintained a uniform figure of 1398 ICBMs 
over the past few years. This figure may therefore 
be accepted to represent the actual number of ICBM 
launchers possessed by the Soviet Union. The break- 
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down of the ICBM force of 1398 silo launchers is 
as follows: SS-11 — 550; SS-13 — 60; SS-17 — 150; 
SS-18 — 308; SS-19 — 330. 

US assessment of Soviet ICBM production bet- 
ween 1976-83 totals up to 1825 missiles. This works 
out to an average annual production rate of 228 
missiles. With a nominal 20 years life for these 
ICBMs, the total number of missiles produced since 
1964 may be as much as 4,561. However, even if a 
production rate of [00 missiles per year is assumed 
up to- 1976, and official figures released for the post 
1976 period are accepted; the Soviet Union possesses 
well over 3,000 ICBMs, for their 1398 silo laun- 
chers. 

In US perception the Soviets appear to believe 
that nuclear war might last weeks or even months; 
and the Soviets are seen to have factored this into 
their force development. This is offered as the ratio- 
nale for the stocking of extra missiles, and for the 
assessment that some ICBM silo launchers could be 
reloaded. 

On the other hand, in accordance with para 5 of 
Article IV of SALT II agreement, each of the super- 
powers undertakes not to supply ICBM Launcher 
deployment areas with “‘mis!iles in excess of a num- 
ber consistent with normal deployment, mainte- 
nance, training and replacement requirements”, The 
Agreed Statements between the two parties include 
the term “normal deployment requirements” in para 
5 of Article IV to mean the deployment of one mis- 
sile at each ICBM launcher. This would imply 
deployment of 1398 missiles only. Thus if US assess- 
ment of Soviet missile production figures is correct, 
either the Soviet Union is deploying thousands of 
spare ICBMs away for ICBM launcher Sites, or it is 
violating the provisions of the SALT II agreement, 
It is very difficult to visualise a scenario of a nuclear 
exchange of ICBMs between the super powers and 
the necessity, or even the possibility and feasibility 
of reload and launch of any significant number of 
missiles from ICBM silos after the initial exchange. 
And to plan for an average of three missiles per 
silo which would involve movement and reloading 
of at least two missiles appears to be the optimum. 
If the Soviets are violating the SALT II agreement 
in this area, US is silent on the issue; although it 
has listed other violations of arms agreements, 
including SALT II. Or, do the US figures of Soviet 
missile production reflect a gross over-assessment? 

With regard to SLBMs (Sea Launched Ballistic 
Missiles) the Soviet Union at present possesses: 64 
nuclear submarines with 936 missiles, and 15 older 
submarines with 45 missiles, giving a total of 98] 
SLBMs. Military Balance: 1983-84 credits Soviet 
Union with a figure of 980 SLBMs, The production 
of SLBMs between 1976-83 totals 1525 missiles, If 
it is assumed that the Soviets possess an equal 
amount of SLBMs manufactured before 1976, then 


their total stocks would be 3,050 missiles, The total 
SLBM stocks, therefore, would be far in excess of 
the 950 SLBM limit established in 1972. While it 
could be argued that alarge number of spare 
SLBMs and the SLBM capable submarines may 


survive an initial strategic nuclear exchange, their . 


utility and relevance in the overall scenario is highly 
debatable, Once again, it becomes difficult to accept 
figures of missile production -without inordinate 
stretching of imagination. Soviet Military Power also 
states that 16 nuclear missile submarines built and 
deployed during the past seven years are fitted with 
264 MIRV-capable SLBMs. This would indicate 
an annual average production rate of 38 MIRYV- 
capable SLBMs. This, however, could actually in- 
clude earlier SLBMs (like SS-N- 6 ) being modified 
to carry MRV warheads. Allowing from replace- 
ments, test firing, training, etc, the actual produc- 
tion rate of SLBMs may not exceed an average of 
45 missiles per‘year as against the nearly 200 as per 
US assessments. 

According to the United States, the Soviets have 
produced 12,400 strategic nuclear missiles since 
1976 their breakdown being: ICBM — 1,825; 
IRBM — 750; SRBM — 2,700; SLCM — 5,600; 
SLBM — 1,525 (Total, 12,400). In addition, the 
Soviets were believed to be annually producing 1500 
ASM (Air to Surface Missiles) capable of carrying 
nuclear warhead. 

The assessment of strategic bombers also needs 
clarifications. The Soviet Union possesses five types 
of nuclear capable strategic bombers and the num- 
bers held have been assessed by the US Department 
of Defence are given below (IISS, London, figures 
published in Military Balance, 1983-84, are also 
indicated for reference and comparison and include 
aircraft of Soviet Naval Aviation): 


US DoD TSS 

Backfire (Tu-22M) 235 220 
Blinder (Tu-22) 139 115 
Badger (Tu-16) 316 440 
Bear (Tu-95) 115 + 143 
Bison (Mya-4) 45 43 
850 + 961 


Of these the Bison is considered to be completely 
obsolete. The Bear Tu-95 was designed as a strategic 
bomber and has a phenomenal range of 17,500 km. 
It entered service in 1955; and the advent of SAMs 
and high-performance air-to-air guided missile 
armed interceptors made the aircraft obsolete as a 
bomber by the late 1950s itself. About 50 of the 
Tu-95 were equipped with AS-3 Kangaroo air-to- 
surface missiles. The aircraft has proved eminently 
suitable tor maritime reconnaissance and electronic 
intelligence roles; and it is in these roles that it is 
really seen to be employed. The aircraft with its 
maximum speed of 870 km/hr and a service ceiling 
of 12.5 km continues to be highly vulnerable to any 
well equipped air force: and certainly stands no 
chance against US and NATO air defences. Its 
employment as a strategic nuclear bomber against 
US/NATO, therefore, can hardly be accepted as a 
practical viable proposition. A new version of the 
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aircraft, Bear H is being produced and it is expected 
to carry the AS-X-15 air launched cruise missile 
when developed. The capability, however, may not 
apply to existing Bear aircraft. 

The first Badger Tu-16 flew in 1952 and entered 
service in 1955 as a medium bomber. Its production 
is believed to have been terminated by end-1950; 
and most of the aircraft were transferred to the 
Soviet Navy as anti-ship missile carriers in the 
1960s. A large number of Badgers are modified and 
employed in electronic warfare and maritime recon- 
naissance roles. Some of the Badgers (G model) are 
modified to carry a single AS-6 Kingfish ASM on 
each aircraft. The ASM family fitted on Badgers is 
believed to consist of anti-ship missiles. The aircraft 
is vulnerable to modern air defence systems and 
incapable of penetrating US/NATO airspace. The 
aircraft, therefore, can hardly be considered asa 
viable strategic nuclear bomber. Whatever nuclear 
weapon carrying capability it may possess, must be 
seen more in the tactical context rather than in the 
strategic. 

The only viable and capable strategic nuclear 
bombers are the Backfire Tu-22 M and the Blinder 
Tu-22 B. Of a total of 374 Backfire and Blinder 
bomber, 105 Tu-22 M aircraft are assigned to Soviet 
Naval Aviation. (US has 297 strategic bombers.) A 
new strategic bomber assigned the NATO code-name 
Blackjack is being developed. 

The total Soviet inventory of fighter, fighter- 
bomber aircraft is shown in the latest document as 
7,480 aircraft. The Military Balance ( 1983-84) shows 
a figure of 7,240 aircraft. Soviet Military Power 
documents show an annual production rate of 
1200-1300 fighter/fighter-bomber, declining in the 
last two years to 950 aircraft in 1983. According to 
this assessment, a total of 9,650 fighter ‘fighter- 
bombers were produced in the Soviet Union between 
1976-83. If a nominal 15 years life for such combat 
aircraft and an earlier annual production rate of 
1200 aircraft are assumed, another 8,400 fighters 
would have been produced in the seven years 
preceding. Thus the total production of fighter,’ 
fighter-bombers in the Soviet Union in the Jast 15 
years totals 18,050 aircraft. 

According to the Military Balance (1983-84) 
current holdings of fighter/fighter-bombers of Soviet 
design (excluding China and India which manu- 
facture their own aircraft) in the world outside 
Soviet Union are: Warsaw Pact countries: 2,238 
aircraft; other countries: 3,257 aircraft. Warsaw 
Pact countries also manufacture aircraft, but the 
exact quantities over the period are not known. It 
is certain that Mig-15/-17/-19/and SU-7 had gone 
out of production in the Soviet Union by 1969, 
Currently, a total of 1,899 such aircraft are held on 
the inventories of various air forces. Thus if this 
quantity is removed from the total inventory, a 
figure of 3,596 aircraft emerges. This figure should 
be fairly close to the number of aircraft produced in 
the Soviet Union between 1969 and 1983 and 
exported to other countries. There will, no doubt 
be some residual inaccuracies. But these would be 
more than offset by the quantities of modern fighter/ 
fighter-bombers being produced in non-Soviet 
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Warsaw Pact countries and shown as part of this 
inventory. 

_ It is therefore possible to account for a (maxi 
mum) total of 11,076 fighter/fighter-bomber aircraft 
produced in the Soviet Union (7,480 held on Soviet 
inventory and 3,596 in other countries) between 
1969-83. As against this, US assessment of Soviet 
aircraft production would be in the order of 18,050 
aircraft in the same period. A realistic assessment 
would indicate that Soviet fighter/fighter-bomber 
production would be closer to an average annual 
rates of 730 aircraft (as opposed to over 1200 per 
year assessed by the United States). This figure also 
comes closer to the US production of 675 fighters 
for the year 1983. 

Another intriguing aspect of Soviet Military Power 
documents is the production rate of surface-to-air 
missiles. The annual ptoduction rate of 40,000 
missiles in 1976 increased to 50,000 in 1977, 53,000 
in 1978, reaching an all-time high figure of 55,000 
in 1983. As against this, NATO produced only 
6,000 SAMs during 1983. Thus during the eight- 
year period 1976-83, a total of 410,000 SAMs were 
produced in the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
also possesses 9,600 SAM launchers, of which nearly 
500 are installed on marine platforms, The very 
large number of Soviet SAMs production may 
indicate cognisance of the high rates of missile 


consumption to be expected during future conflicts. - 


Even then, the total quantities appear to be rather 
on the high side: an estimated 700,000 SAMs 
against 2,990 combat aircraft (including 780 inter- 
ceptors) belonging to NATO, that is, 233 SAMs per 
adversary aircraft. 

US assessments place Soviet tank production at 
an annual rate varying from 2,500 in 1976-78, to 
a peak of 3,500 in 1979 down back to 2,500 in 
1982. In 1983 tank production went up nearly 10 
per cent to 2,700. During 1976-83, the Soviet Union 
produced a total of 21,300 tanks. Production in the 
last three years centres around the two latest and 
modern main battle tanks, T-72 and T-80. Hast 
European countries also produce tanks, including 
T-72. r 

Soviet Military Power documents do not give 
indication of Soviet tank inventories. However, 
Military Balance (1983-84) credits the Soviet Union 
with nearly 50,000 tanks, their composition being: 
` T-54/-55/-62 — 35,000; T-64 — 7,500; T-72/-80 — 
7,500. , 

Soviet-designed tanks are also held on the inven- 
tories of other countries (although a significant 
percentage of them may well be manufaċtured in 
Eastern Europe): Warsaw Pact Countries — 7,500 
tanks: Other countries (excluding China) 28,349 
tanks (Total 35,849 tanks). l 

T-72 tanks have been under production for 
10 years now, both in Soviet Union as well as in 
Eastern Europe. On the basis of US assessment, if 
is reasonable to conclude that a total of 13,000 T-72 
tanks were produced by end-1982. Similarly 1,900 
T-80 tanks had been produced by the same period. 
During 1983, a total of 2,700 tanks (T-72 and T-80) 
were manufactured. US assessment of T-72/-80 
tank production so far, therefore, totals 17,600 tanks, 
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A scrutiny of the tank inventories of other coun- 
tries of the world indicates that a total of 1,330 
T-72 tanks are clearly identifiable: and in addition, 
T-72 tanks may constitute nearly one-third of 
another 7,100 tanks grouped together as T-54/-55/- 
72. The inventories of other countries therefore, 
may contain nearly 3,730 T-72 tanks. The Soviet 
Union possesses 7,500 T-72/-80 tanks. Thus the 
total world inventory of T-72-80 tanks works out to 
11,230 tanks. Against this inventory, Soviet Military 
Power documents list production of 17,600 T-72/-80 
tanks in the Soviet Union alone (besides those 
manufactured in Eastern European countries). Thus 
it would appear that US assessment of Soviet tank 
production leads to an unaccountable excess of over 
6,400 modern tanks. i 

Soviet Military Power documents give a definitive 
picture of the Soviet military machine. But as may 
be seen, it is difficult to reconcile the data in respect 
of at least some of the important components of 
the military machine. If Soviet military production 
figures have been over-assessed by US (in most cases 
by very significant margins) and if they form the 
basis of military procurement cost data, etc, it 
would lead to a corresponding over-assessment of 
the complete military machine, Above all, it would 
lead -—- as indeed it is doing — to a rapid escalation 
of US and NATO military expenditures. Given the 
climate of cold war mutual suspicions, such mis- 
perceptions by one super-power could only lead to 
heightening of the cold war, retarding disarmament 
measures and increasing the threat to peace 
throughout the world. O 
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Te first premise in any-overview of child welfare 
in India is man’s concept of childbood. While 
motherhood and the romantic view of childhood 
emphasises the qualities of dependence, love and 
innocence of small beings, the- actuality in human 
- life is much more negative. A child is more often 
than not considered an inferior version of the adult. 
It took the honesty of a Lloyd Demause to assess 
childhood in its real perspective, which historically 
relegated thousands of children to the role of 
parents’ “‘possessions”? without any moral or legal 
protection against parental and social exploitation 
and oppression. For infanticide to mutilation and 
child battering in industrial societies is a painful 
fact. Child care and welfare as a public issue is a 
relatively recent development. 
In India we have undoubtedly made progress in 
this respect, but population increase represents a 
major nightmare for planners. All efforts to reduce 
disparities, increase services or upgrade standards 
continue to be marginal. However, our Five-Year 
Plans do indicate the redical changes that have 
taken place in policy planning and recognition of 
the legitimate needs of children over the years. 

It is significant that in the first two Five-Year 
Plans, women, children, the handicapped, social 
defenceless, etc, were lumped together in social 
welfare planning, perhaps as one category of the 
dependent weaker sections of society. It is only in 
the Third Five-Year Plan that the voluntary child 
welfare workers were able to impress upon the 
Government the need to look upon children asa 
_ vital human capital resource, not a permanently 
dependent element either. The two previous Plans 
had proved that trained manpower at any level was 
the nation’s greatest need. All our planning would 


be -useless unless we had the healthy, educated, - 


trained and disciplined manpower to produce the 
results. Observers who know Japan always assert 
that our economic results could be much more 
spectacular than Japan if only we had their 
discipline as a nation. The Third Five-Year Plan, 
therefore, makes a watershed in the history of child 
development, and however imperfect its recom- 
mendations, due to the severe financial constraints 
. imposed upon the welfare sector, ‘it nevertheless 
was the starting point for a new approach. 

Planning in India is far more complex than in a 
socialist society where uniformity creates the 
foundations for social change. We simply take for 
granted our enormous separate situations: caste, and 
religious divisions, the vast ethnic differences and 
the tremendous economic inequalities in different 
States. It is important to emphasise this lack of 


‘The author is President, 
Villages in India. 
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homogeneity and to understand that India’s popu- 
lation is essentially a young one, hence dependent 
for a period at least, which adds to our economic 
burden. Nearly half or 42 per cent of the popu- 
lation is under the age of 14. It is also characteristic 
that the less industrialised a country, the greater 
the evidence of child labour. Out of our estimated 
260 million children, 16.3 million are active in the 
labour force. However, in this situation there are 
benefits too as child labour absorbs the energies of 
young people. Our delinquency level is consequently 
comparatively low, so it 1s axiomatic that in agri- 
cultural societies, children go to work at a young 
age, and at any age can be considered an asset, not 
a liability at all, to the country. With education 
and training, unlike the truly dependent groups like 
the handicapped or mentally retarded for whom 
there is little future, a normal child is the nation’s 
richest resource. 

Investment in the child, a concept initiated in the 
Third Five-Year Plan, led to a realisation that 
integration of services for children was a necessity. 
This, however, was extremely difficult to impose in 
the bureaucratic system established by the British. 
Health, education, social welfare, etc, stayed in 
their watertight compartments of authority which 
made the implementation of integration almost 
impossible. The Third Plan concentrated, for lack 
of finances to do more (since the budget allocation 
then was a mere Rs 3 crores), on Demonstration 
Projects in each State, covering one administrative 
block with approximately 20,000 children, as an 
experiment to integrate the services of health, edu- 
cation, nutrition and employment. 

The other recommendation of the Third Plan 
created an entirely new cadre of child welfare 
workers, the Balsevika, which proved very successful, 
since it was recognised that the greatest area of 
child neglect was at the pre-school age. The estab- 
lishment of a large number of balwadis with 
trained balsevikas provided the infrastructure for 
care of the 0 to 6 age group, and preventive health 
services, pre-school activities and nutrition for 
young children, which did not exist in previous 
Plans. On this groundwork Government’s most 
important child development work today is the 
ICDS programme. 

This was first started in the Fifth Plan, covering 
33 projects with the basic assumption that any pro- 
ject will cover a block of 100 villages — the cost of 
one project per year being Rs. 45 lakhs for rural, 
Rs. 5.5 lakhs for urban, and Rs. 2.5 lakhs for tribal 
areas. The ICDS programme for the end of the 
Sixth Plan is now 1117 projects and the largest single 
programme for child welfare in the country provid- 


_ Ing preventive health, nutrition and nursery school 


training for children under six, plus care of pregnant 
and lactating-mothers in the community. The esti- 


ol 


- 


mated number of beneficiaries per project is approxi- 
mately 17,000 children per block, and a smaller 
number in the more sparsely populated tribal areas, 
benefiting some [5 million children under six. 
Historically, the earliest concern for childern in 
planning was related to nutrition. Special nutrition 
programmes were started in 1970-71, transferred 
later to the Minimum Needs Programme operated 
by the States in the Fifth Plan. There were apparen- 
tly 69 lakh beneficiaries under this programme at the 
cost of Rs. 88 crores. In the Sixth Plan the expen- 
diture was 127.9 crores. However, the earliest nutri- 
tion projects were started by States like Tamilnadu 
with mid day meals in schools in 1962-63. These 
were carried out by CARE and different States over 


the years. It seems that 117 million children were 


covered by mid-day meals, and Tamilnadu is increas- 
ing its efforts to reach more children right up to [5 
years of age ! | l 
. The Applied Nutrition Programme started in 
1959 sought to build up school gardens, poultry 
units, pisciculture, horticulture, etc, for better rural 
sources of food, and at the end of 1979 covered 
1766 blocks. The Applied Nutrition Programme was 
supported by UNICEF, FAO and WHO under the 
Department of Rural Development. , 
The first two Plans relegated child care to subjects 
rather than to relate to human needs of a child in pre- 
paration fvr adulthood. A very important develop- 
ment, therefore, was the passing of the National 
Policy Statement in 1974in Parliament, a concrete 
commitment of Goverament to investin children. 


This Statement involved the constitution of. the- 


National Children’s Board, which was set up in Sep- 
tember 1975. The Board, functioning under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, had the respon- 
sibility to plan, review and supervise programmes 
connected with the International Year of the Child 
in 1979, to coordinate and integrate both government 
and private welfare programmes for children and to 
suggest changes needed in priorities, and identifica- 
tion of gaps in existing services and remedial 


- measures. i f 
In International Children’s Year, Government drew up a 
Plan of Action covering child health and nutrition, education, 
social welfare, legislation and fund raising with clear-cut 
guidelines for action, Meanwhile, under the Ministries of 
Health at the Centre and States, the Vitamin A programme 
is said to have reached 84 lakh children, while treatment for 
anaemia with iron and folic acid improved the condition of 
_ 12.9 million mothers and children up to 1978. Important 
new progammes beyond the balwadi nutrition programme 
started in 1970-71 through four major voluntary agencies 
looked after the needs of half million children from ages 3 
to 6 between 1976-83 with the creation of 5700 new, balwadis 
at the cost of some Rs. 19.75 crores. Two more important 
projects for the care of orphan and destitute children were 
started by the Central Governments, the creche programme 
to care for children of working mothers, and the other, for 
destitute children giving grants to organisations looking after 
groups of 25 children with the necessary infrastructure for 

care. : 

Othe estimates of the number of orphan and destitute chil- 
dren vary, though officially the number is estimated to be 
‘one million. In fact, all social welfare statistics are liable 
to be inaccurate, and the numbers have even been estimated 
at 15.7 million for whom five types of services are In opera- 
tion in the country. Orphanages, largely run by religious 
institutions (Catholic, Protestant, Muslim, Jain, Hindu or 
Sikh), institutions set up under the law, foster care services, 
which are not very widespread, though the programme was 
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being operated by the CSWB;, international adoption: which 
apparently does not cover more than 800 to 1000 children 
per year, and the SOS Children’s Villages family care system 
which is expanding all over the country. a 

Destitute children statistics often cover refugees who hav 
flooded India since Independence, and migrant rural children 
where due to poverty, excessive births in a family or natural 
calamities, parents send a child to urban areas for employ- 
ment. The figures of the destitute or working child are 
therefore liable to be mixed up, so the estimated 16.3 million 
in the Jabour ranks could also be involved in the figure of 
the destitute. 


Education, according to 1981 statistics, states that 65 per 
cent of children are enrolled in primary schools, and 37 per 
cent in middle schools. The dropout rate at primary level is 
over 40 per cent; however, thus enrolment does not necessarily 
imply that 65 per cent of children in the country ate getting 
education. The dropout rate is caused by the irrelevance of 
education to many rural families which still represent 80 per 
cent of the population: Children have always done house- 
hold chores for their families: taking animals to graze, collect- 
ing wood, carrying water along with the mothers, and in 
urban slums standing in queues for milk, kerosene and 
rations. To counteract these problems, non-formal education 
has tried to help children with basic education, buta Jot can 
be said for Gandhiji’s Naitalim concepts since it is much 
more related to the educational needs of an -agricultural 
society. It is generally conceded that education is actually 
elitist oriented with far greater inputs into higher education 
that is warranted by the agricultural needs of the country. 


Child mortality, starvation and handicaps take great toll of 
India’s child population. Ina National Sample Survey, 1981, 
organised by the Government of India to cover speech, hear- 
ing, physical and visual statistics, 81,858 rural households and 
56,452 urban households were contacted. The survey indicated 
that out of a total population of 684 million, approximately 
12 million of the population suffer from one or other disabili- 
ties averaging 18 persons per 1000 in rural and 14 per thou- 
sand in the urban sector. This National Sample Survey threw 
up some extremely interesting statistics, especially the enor- 
mous variations of conditions in different States, and how 
difficult planning actually becomes for States operating 
Central policies. 


Handicaps and disabilities are a major tragedy since we 
lack both financial and medical facilities to rehabilitate 
the disabled. However, far more could be done by way of 
preventive measures such as elimination of goitre in goitre- 
prone areas, where so much mental retardation happens 
thanks to iodine deficiency. Promoting the use of ironised 
salt to eliminate anaemia and seeing that mothers revert to 
breast feeding babies, especially in the huge urban slums 
where women work and babies are often woefully neglected. 


In any country, health and education are the first two pri- 
orities for any government, but there has not been nearly 
enough emphasis on preventive health, In India family limi- 
tation in the last two decades has also been a top priority 
subject. However, alarming statistics state that a baby is born 
every one and’a half seconds to make up the phenomenal 
figure of 21 million births every year against the figure of nine 
million deaths per annum. This huge birth rate is a major 
reason why health, education and nutrition services, quite 
apart from the requirements of the handicapped, are incap- 
able of reaching all children in the country. It also accounts 
for cur continuing high mortality rate of 131 per 1000 in rural 
areas and 81 per 1000 in urban areas. 


Despite the fact that financial allocations for child develop- 
ment has increased enormously since the Third Five-Year 
Plan, investment in human beings as an economic ‘policy 
continues to be infinitely less than what we annually spend 
in protection of human beings reflected in our Defence 
budgets. Mobilising our citizens to turn their attention to the 
potential worth of investing far more in preparation of our 
children for life is probably as difficult as mobilising the 
youth of our country to take up the challenge. Youth wants 
excitement. Politics, not social development provides excite- 
ment and the possibility of getting into the power stream. 
However, if India is ever to be a major power herself, the 
disciplines of development have to be learned and turned into 
action without delay. Ours is an ego-centric society, and we 
make poverty the excuse for doing far less than we should, 


What Ails Punjab ? 


D.R. GOYAL 


THe: is lot of glib talk about administering a 
bealing touch to Punjab. The emotional reaction 
to the surgical operation seems to overwhelm the 
reason of most people and there has emerged a 
tendency to ignore the events that preceded the 
deployment of the Army. Those developments and 
circumstances need to be kept in mind not so much 
as justification of what, everybody agrees, was an 
inevitable desperate remedy but to understand the 
malady and start the curative process. You cannot 
restore a patient to health without proper diagnosis 
of the ailment. ae a 

Why and how did an essentially political situation 
~stray to the course which was leading to the point of 
insurgency? 

That is the crux of the situation. Answers 
floating on the political skyline seem to be so 
tailored to the needs of election year acrobatics that 
.a look beyond 1984 makes one shudder. Situation 
is being reconstructed on the basis of selective facts 
to place the responsibility for delay in political 
settlement on the Government or the Akalis. 
Neither side is fully convincing because the facts 
are not only interpreted but perceived differently. 
Absence of irrefutable recorded evidence makes 
judgement difficult. 


- What is being ignored is the basic issue of using 
religion and religious places for political purposes. 
As long as the Akali Party was raising secular issues 
and agitating from the public platform outside 
the Golden Temple there existed scope for public 
discussion. 


The moment the Akali Party took the agitation 
headquarters to the Golden Temple it closed the 
door on the possibility of secularising the agitation 
and of rational discussion, At the same time it got 
mixed up with Bhindranwale’s terrorism, for he 
also came to use the holy place to get his colleagues 
or followers released. A third stream that came and 
joined the Akalis in the temple was the separatism 
set in motion by Ganga Singh Dhillon through the 
so-called Sikh Intellectuals Conference. 


At no stage did the Akali' Party resist the entry 
of any of these elements into their movement. The 
inevitable outcome was inflaming of religious senti- 
ments to fever pitch where the whole movement 

was taken over by extremism; the loudest slogan 
then was to fight not for afew drops of water or a 
few square miles of territory but for “freedom from 
Delhi’s Hindu rule’. Bhindranwale was calling all 
the shorts. Then, it was just illusory to think that 
peace could be brought to the terrorist-struck State 
by any political give-and-take. a 

When precisely the foreign elements sneaked into 
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the picture is yet to be known but that they came 
in massively is no ‘more a secret. The kind of arms 
that the army has discovered with the terrorists and 
the reactions in Pakistan, USA, Canada and UK 
have made it evident. 

The point that needs to be understood is that 
the moment some people are allowed to build politi- 
cal organisations on the basis of religion and pro- 
vide the sanctity of religion (holy war) to secular 
political demands, the infrastructure for mischief is 
ready. Ifitis not nipped inthe bud it leads to 
drastic consequences. 

It needs to be emphasised because there is similar 
mischief brewing elsewhere too. The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, for instance, is being feted in USA ina 
big conference at New York where Vice-President 
George Bush will be the Chief Guest. There are 
quite a few Hindu temples which the extremists 
among them can put to similar use. There are 
temples bordering on Nepal, Pakistan, Bangladesh 
which can very well serve as centres for destabilising 
India and disrupting its secular character. Not only 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad but organisations like 
Anand Marg; Amra Bengali, International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) can also chip 
in, first separately and then as part ofa single 
umbrella organisation, as happened in Punjab. In 
Bombay-Bhiwandi area it was seen how Shiv Sena, 
Patit Pavan Sangh, Vishwa Hindu Parishad, Hindu 
Ekta, etc, all came together. 


The second lesson to be drawn is that by showing 
extraordinary sympathy when the attitude of a 
movement or agitation is unreasonable and 
irrational you do not bring it to the right path. All 
the efforts to save Akalis from isolation which the 
Opposition parties made failed to separate them 
from terrorists and separatists. Rather it created 
in them an illusion of power and popularity which 
made them more adamant and recalcitrant. 


Today those who keep harping on the hurt 
caused to the Sikh community are repeating the 
same mistake. This attitude delays the realisation 
that the desecration of the holy shrine at Amritsar 
was really caused by those who captured it for 
purposes other than of spiritual edification and by 
those who made the place a storehouse for narco- 
tics, arms and ammunition and a sanctuary for 
criminals and smugglers. Gratuitous expression 
of sympathy, in fact, throws into a fit of sullenness 
and gloom even those who have a comparatively 
balanced view of things. What would provide a 
long-term sense of comfort is a clearer perspective 
and the issues of national unity and security involv- 
ed, which are inseparable from the welfare of any 
particular community or region. Minus perspec- 


. tive, sympathy would be as counter-productive as 


thoughtless jubilation expressed by communally- 
oriented sections of Hindus. 


The situation is a dramatic reminder of the 
failure of the democratic system as it is being 
worked by trampling values of secularism under- 
foot. The anguish and suffering through which 
the nation 1s passing would be well worth it if it 
helps us to understand the basic disease. (June 18)Q) 
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Punjab: Lessons & Prospects (from page 8) 


beliefs with the political function of the state. 
Religion is permitted to be practised freely but as a 
matter of strictly personal and private belief. 

This would require some definite political deci- 
sions, snch as exclusion of communal parties from 
political function or their participation in the elec- 
toral process through appropriate legislation; dis- 
banding of the para-military volunteer or youth 
organisations belonging to communal parties; stop- 
ping the use of official media like All India Radio 
and Doordarshan for religious or communal broad- 
casts or propaganda (separate channel could be 
provided for religious preaching and discourses 
against suitable payment); banning language and 
provincial papers from spreading communal hatred; 


social reformation of the film media and elimination. 


of propaganda in favour of religious prejudices, 
superstitions, etc. The non-communal secular 
parties should -accept a code of conduct to refrain 
from forging opportunistic linkages or alliances with 
parties based on caste, communal or religious con- 
siderations. It is heartening to note that one of the 
Secretaries of the ruling Congress Party, Rajiv 
Gandhi, has stated, “Religion is exploited for elec- 
tions. There are political parties based on religion, 
this is against our Constitution” (Times of India, 

Eyewitness at Amritsar ( from page 10) 

together. (f) Sikhs must have a separate and 
independent political identity of their own. (g) The 
Constitution of India lays down that Sikhs are a 
part of Hindu religion and thus denies the fact 
that Sikhism is a separate religion. 
' While wrong and false propaganda must be 
exposed, it must be done in a convincing manner. 
Steps must also be taken to remove genuine 
apprehensions, doubts and complaints. 

Strong public opinion in general and Sikh public 
opinion in particular has to be created that no 
arms must be allowed inside places of religious 
worship. Steps have to be discussed to ensure that 
what happened in and from the Golden Temple 
during the recent past does not happen again, either 
there or any other place of worship. 
` In the field ‘of administration, appropriate 
lessons must be drawn from the now freely admit- 
ted facts, for example, colossal failure of intelligence 
and almost complete paralysis of the administration 
in Punjab. There needs be a thorough overhaul 
of the administration in the border State, especially 
of the police administration. 


IF THE above tasks areto be performed success- 
fully, many lessons from the past are to be drawn. 

First and foremost, the Congress-I leadership as 
well as the moderates among the Akali leaders must 
learn never to encourage, shelter and/or support 
separatist extremists for narrow party or factional 
considerations. 

Second, the Congress-I leadership must under- 
stand that most of the Congress-I activists and even 
leaders of today have no deep commitment to 
secularism. At least in Punjab, at the time of any 
crisis they become only Hindus or only Sikhs. It 


May 31, 1984). However, it appears necessary to 
remind Rajiv Gandhi that “all Congress-I Chief 
Ministers apart from S.B. Chavan have clandestinely 
supported Thackeray to suit their own political 
ends. In its electoral alliances with Shiv Sena, the 
Congress-I elected Sena men to the Legislative 
Council in 1978 .and 1980 while Sena in return for 
the favour did not stand for the Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections” (India Today, June 15, 1984). 
When Jawaharlal Nehru talked of secularism, 
scientific temper and a rational approach to the 
country’s people and their problems, he was not 
only thinkling of the deadening effect of the obscur- 
antist ideas and prejudices on the country’s socio- 
economic progress, He was equally concerned with 
the unity and integrity of what remained of India 


-after partition. It is yet to be realised that ina 


country of so much of diversity, the fabric of 
national unity and integrity cannot be sustained on 
the basis of emotional appeals to old traditions and 
patriotism or by the use of armed forces to suppress 
roits and insurrection fomented by religious fanatics. 

The correct lesson from the tragic happenings in 
Punjab would have been learnt if the ruling party- 
and the Opposition parties put into practice the far- 
sighted policies of Jawaharlal Nehru in accepting 
secularism as the true basis of national unity and 
integrity. O 





would be no exaggeration to say that in some places 
at least Hindu Congressmen played a worse role 
than BJP while many Sikh Congressmen were no 
better than the Akalis. l l 

It needs also to be pointed out that many Congress 
leaders just disappeared from the scene to avoid 


- risk to their own lives. They have not yet re-emerg- 


ed from their places of safety in Delhi or elsewhere. 

Third, all bourgeois national parties must learn 
to place national integration above their electoral 
interests anid calculations. 

As far as the Left is concerned, it did whatever it 
could according to its capacity. At the same time, 
certain weaknesses need to be noted. Perhaps the 
Left could and should have launched ideological 
and political propaganda on a bigger scale than it 
did. It should have done much more than it did to 
mobilize Sikh public opinion in particular, in and 
outside Punjab. - 

It needs also be examined if all segments of the 
Left were completely free from electoral consi- 
derations. 

It necds to be examined if the Left was fully 
ready to physically face the type of the situation 
that developed in Punjab. 

Whatever the weaknesses, the Left can be proud 
of the role it has played so far. In Amritsar, for 
instance, even the class enemies of the working class 
concede that Communists alone stood up to the 
extremists and refused to quit the field. CPI is the 
main Left force in Amritsar. CPI(M) acted jointly 
with it. 

Last but not least, Doordarshan and AIR, Jalan- 
dhar, have been doing a good job for communal 
peace and harmony and they deserve to be praised 
on that account. But they have as yet hardly run 
an ideological and political campaign of the type 
indicated above. And thatis needed not only in 
Punjab. (June 14, 1984) 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 
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Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we’re extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business. 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited : 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited. 
. Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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Far from the madding crowd — to peace and 
serenity. 


Where nature is still nature — Pure, unspoiled. 


Out of this world. The crisp sunshine and the 
air spiked with the scent of wild flowers. 


In the heart of the hilis are cascades with 
magical names—Bee fali, Duchess fall, Little fall. 


Visit Pachmarhi’s sixty-four sites, view-points, 
caves, temples, hiil-tops, water falls, swimming 
pools and cool retiring nooks or simply walk 
through dappled meadow and glen to Doctor’s 
Delight or do nothing at all and do it beautifully 
on the undiscovered hiils of Pachmarhi. 


D.I.P. 3303/D/84. 
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F 7 Crisis Mismanagement 


A the Army’s Operation Bluestar in Punjab 
has come the -politicos’ Operation Topple in 
Srinagar.. Days of turbulence ahead, no doubt. 

With all the high-tension excitement, there hangs 
a pall of dark uncertainties over the nation, a sense 
of insecurity at the twists and turns manipulated by 
those in the game of petty politics today, with little 
thought for the morrow. 

What is the situation in Punjab four weeks after 
the military breakthrough into the Golden Temple? 
The Army’s mopping up operation against the 
terrorists has spread to Punjab’s countryside bring- 
ing the passive villages into the vortex of the mount- 
Ing alienation yielding to bitter antagonism. It is 

‘not that the Army is to be blamed because the very 
` nature of the so-called flushing-out operation by the 
armied forces upsets the most docile in a law-abiding 
flock, not to speak of the sturdy Sikh villagers, many 
among whom are ex-servicemen. 

Against this rather disturbing background, there 
is little evidence of any serious move for the recon- 
struction of the fragmented goodwill which has to be 
an essential component of any settlement at the 
political level. There is a lot of talk about the need 
to provide the healing touch. Apart from the Presi- 
dent’s nationwide broadcast on June 17 and the daily 
fare of the Prime Minister’s: utterances — all far 

- away from. the troubled community — there is no 

‘sign whatsoever of any massive village- to-village 

- approach on. the part of the Congress despite its 


imposing electioneering machinery commanding 
massive resources. Gandhi in Noakhali or at Belia- 
ghata seems to have faded out of our dim memory; 
instead has come up a frightening wall of distrust 
mixed with cynical disregard for the sensitivity of 
fellow-beings belonging to a faith not one’s own. 

If the educated Sikh with a twentieth-century 
outlook feels upset by the entry of the Army into 
the sacred precincts of his or her religious shrine, no 
less surprising is the sudden mushrooming of 
theories and. pontifications on the part of pundits 
from the majority community about the ““backward- 
looking” ethos of the Sikh religion. 

This is certainly not the time for a clinical 
examination of the Sikh ethos — certainly not by 
those who have done little to foster a scientific 
temper in the four decades since independence and 
have distorted secularism to mean the mere tolerance 
of all religious practices. The magnitude of the 
alienation that has followed the searing experience 
in Punjab is to be measured not merely by the 
Sikh bitterness but by the reactions within the 
Hindu fold, some of which are blatantly intemperate. 
Persons claiming to be progressive are found 
nowadays to be heatedly arguing that this country 
after all belongs to the Hindus. Even fig-leaf 


‘secularism is threatened with excommunication. 


- More specifically, there appears to be an appalling 
unawareness of the urgency for a framework of a 
settlement. Even if:the Prime Minister makes up 
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her mind to announce her readiness to meet the 
major Akali demands, with whom is she going to 
talk? Nobody seems to be ready with any -clear 
answer “whether the dialogue is to be resumed with 
the Akali leaders from Longowal to Badal. Rather, 
one hears about the Prime Minister being severely 
annoyed with them. For long, it was given out that 
the Akali leadership could not make any serious 
move for a settlement as they were under the grip of 
the extremist Bhindranwale. By this logic, after 
Bhindranwale’s bloody end, one would have expected 
some visible move to begin talks with the moderates 
among the Akali leaders. Instead, we find them 
being imprisoned and police prosecution being pro- 
cessed against them. 


It is of course easy to berate the Akali leader- 
ship for having shifted its stand repeatedly in the 
past and finally taking recourse to the desperate 
tactic of using Bhindranwale extremism as a pres- 
sure instrument against the Centre, with disastrous 
consequence for themselves hdving been made 
the prisoners of the Bhindranwale gang. However, 
the Centre on its part cannot escape the charge of 
continuous vacillation. From Swaran Singh to 
Patwant Singh, any number of emissaries can be 
mentioned who after having put in all the labours 
and brought the talks to the point of settlement, 
were pulled back by the Prime Minister’s side 
itself. Surely, her Principal Secretary, Dr Alexander 
can throw considerable light on this point as he 
himself was not out of the picture. Why such 
good offices did not succeed is still a mystery. 
Would the Prime Minister’s critics be wide of the 
mark if it is said that a deal with the Akalis at that 
stage was regarded by the Congress poll specialists 
as not to their party’s advantage? 


If the Prime Minister has made up her mind to 
have no truck with the Akalis, then, where is the 
sign of activating the non-Akali Sikhs, particularly 
the Congress Sikhs? In the wake of the Army entry 
into the Golden Temple some of the Sikh Congress- 
men left the Congress fold while others have gone 
inactive. Is any serious attempt being made to 
win over those who have gone out and to put the 
rest of the Congress Sikhs into an all-out mass 
campaign so that they may emerge as the real 
leaders of the Sikh community? Not even has Swaran 
Singh been drawn into any meaningful activity, 
while one hardly hears these days what the other 
Congress leaders from Punjab have been doing except 
sniping at each other. Exceptions like Darbara 
Singh and -Gurdial Singh Dhillon do not prove the 
rule. At the other end, the public anger against BBC 
coverage of Punjab events has been thoroughly abused 
by daily demonstrations arranged with the same 
truckload of professional slogan-shouters by an over- 
active Congress chieftain of Class Il category. 


® 
T the administrative level, the Centre has hardly 
covered itself with glory by the record of its 


handling of the Punjab crisis. Apart from minor 
gaffe like the one committed by Sports Minister 


2 


Buta Singh promising almost immediate troop with- © 


drawal from the Golden Temple, the over-all record 
of the administration has been miserable. The 
removal of Governor Pande and the Police boss 
Bhinder from Punjab hardly enhances the standing 
of the Centre. For one thing, whatever the Governor 
and Bhinder were doing, every step was taken by 
them in consultation with and on the advice of the 


Centre, where Punjab was the specific responsibility ~ 


of the Cabinet Secretary and the Prime Minister’s 
Principal Secretary. a 

Without going into the details of the untold story, 
two points need to be mentioned. First, Bhinder 
did nothing to tone up the police administration in 
Punjab, rather being a highly politicised officer he 
naturally indulged in a bit of nepotism. Was he ever 
pulled up by those in charge at the Centre? Secondly, 
his political assignment was to win over or neutra- 
lise Bhindranwale, to persuade ‘him to vacate the 
Golden Temple — even with the offer of safe passage 
to Mehta Chowk, the extremist leader’s original 
headquarters — so that Badal-Longowal company 
could be brought to the negotiating table. And no- 
body was more suited for this delicate mission than 
Bhinder who has long been Giani Zail Singh’s man 
to keep Bhindranwale on the right side of the Giani. 
It was this strategy which necessitated the ouster of 
Darbara Singh from Chief Ministership and for 
Rajiv Gandhi to come out with the testimonial that 
Bhindranwale was only a religious leader without 
any political commitment. Obviously, this plan 
misfired and the Centre had to resort to military 
operation. 

At no stage was the public taken into confidence,. 
not even those in the political spectrum and the’ 
media who were not hostile to the Government. The 
result was the considerable loss of the Government's’ 
credibility. The neglect of the media in the difficult’ 
days following the Operation Bluestar has been 
shocking. With much fanfare, a media command’ 
was set up to guide the TV and Radio. It is presi“ 
ded over by an upstart MP drafted from Rajiv’s 
bandwagon, the same MP who had come back from. 
Amritsar after the Army entry into the Golden’ 
Temple and made a bogus report that the Sikhs are’ 
all quiet after the military operation. Even the Cong-| 
ress-I supporters aré‘ largely convinced about the. 


disastrous mismanagement of the media in’ these’ 


critical days. 


In this background, one wonders what useful’ 
purpose would be served by the release of a much- ' 
publicised White Paper. Any responsible observer ‘ 


of the New Delhi scene can anticipate that the South ` 
Block as it is constituted today would not -have the 
necessary foresight nor boldness to present a candid 


picture of the handling — or the mishandling — of: 
the Punjab crisis, leading inexorably to the Army © 
operation against the terrorists. Pande may not : 


spill the beans, for his sense of decorum, may prefer 


silence in the hour of crisis: Bhinder may keep his: 


mouth shut if he is provided with a comfortable ' 
berth. But far too many in New Delhi are aware of 
all the goings-on in the last two years. And would 
the Government’s critics hesitate to take out into the 
open the rather musty old skeletons showing the 


ar, 


Congress-I patronage of Bhindranwale, particularly 
by Giani Zail Singh? 

‘A White Paper in normal circumstances maybe a 
sound proposition to clear doubts and misunder- 
standings of a Government’s handling of a crisis. 
But in this specific case, it may add to the Govern- 
ment’s discomfiture, and provoke — as is being 

seriously considered in some quarters — a counter 
White Paper by people who Know quite a lot. It is 
for the Prime Minister to seriously think over if the 
projected White Paper, however labouriously done, 
would really, be a help or a hindrance in the Govern- 
ment’s search for much-needed credibility in a 
critical situation, as it faces today. 


ASHMIR provides another instance of the Govern- 
ment’s mishandling of a situation which 
normally could have earned it widespread support. 
But as things stand, the Government’s credibility 
is definitely in jeopardy, providing the Opposition 
with a shot in the arm which it badly needs in its 
present state of disarray. . 

Ina nutshell, the Government’s version of the 
Kashmir case is that with the: considerable Pakistan 
military activity on the other side of the Line of Con- 
trol, it is necessary to strengthen the apparatus of 
vigilance on our side. The fact that Pak infiltrators 
played an important role in stepping up terrorism 
in Punjab has been admitted, however tardily, by 
General Ziaul Haq himself when he said that he 
had no control over the arms smugglers: and there 
is no reason why Pakistan’s military establishment 
should not play a more active role in Kashmir 
where its track-record shows its preoccupation with 
continuous attempt at infiltration across the frontier. 
Not that Dr Farooq Abdullah would himself 
encourage Pak infiltrators, but his inability to 
emerge asa competent administrator with an eye 
to details gave an opening to undesirable elements 
in his set-up to quietly try to dismantle the vigilance 
apparatus. This was taken by the Army authorities 
_ as a serious setback and so direct Central control 
of the administration in J&K has become imperative. 

If this was the Government’s case, two questions 
arise: why did not the Centre impose the Governor’s 
rule without the farce of a party split? In national 
interest, a more daring venture was the removal of 
Sheikh Abdullah in 1953. Secondly, is Ghulam 
Shah more reliable than Farooq Abdullah? Those 
who have been following Kashmir developments for 
more than three decades know very well how, Shah 
was involved in the Pak connection during the difficult 
days of Sheikh Abdullah’s detention. And that was 
the reason why at the time of Sheikh Sahib’s death 
in 1983, Ghulam Shah though he controlled the majo- 


REGRETS 


aie Owing to lack of space, Mainstream this 
week cannot carry its two regular features: 
Abu’s Postscript and Women’s World. These 
will appear next week. 
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rity of MLAs—and was reportedly ready to give it in 
writing that he would be loyal to the Centre — 
was passed over and Farooq was made the Chief 
Minister. If Shah was considered unreliable in 1983, 
how has be become suddenly acceptable today? It is 
known that during the last year’s election campaign, 
the local Congress-I chieftain Mufti Syed established 
an enduring link with Ghulam Shah though it 
fetched him no substantial dividends. The Centre's 
present calculation is that Ghulam Shah would not 
last and after the period of thirty days’ grace given 
to him by the Governor, he might have to quit and 
then direct Central rule would be established. 
Meanwhile, Shah, though made the Chief Minister, 
would not really be ruling: that job would, for all 
practical purposes, be done by the Governor. 

If this is the Government’s position, the over-all 
Impression even of those who are not hostile to it 
would be that it has grossly mismanaged the entite 
affair. For one thing, the Centre seems to be 
lacking in courage to boldly take the public into 
cofidence on such a crucial matter: the composition 
of the Prime Minister’s official team and the record 
of its performance so far warrants such a conclusion. 

Secondly, the shabby manner in which the Con- 
gress-I in Kashmir has been allowed to treat Farooq 
so long and the almost insatiable greed of Mufti Syed 
to dislodge him from office, and Farooq’s ultimate 
over-throw by resort to the aya-ram gaya-ram techni- 
que, considerably take away from the credibility of 
the Government’s case about the undermining of the 
frontier vigilance outfit. The recklessness with which 
Indira Gandhi’s aides — particularly the whiz kids 
claiming to be Rajiv’s cohorts -- have conducted 
themselves so far with a touch of personal vendetta 
against Farooq Abdullah, has eaten into the credibi- 
lity of the Centre. In other words, the Government 
is today being made to pay for its past folly in 
dealing with Farooq Abdullah who did not begin as 
an adversary but may now turn into one by sheer 
mismanagement on the part of the Centre, both at 
the administrative and the political levels. 


Bora Punjab and Kashmir represent major direct 

threats to the country’s integrity. But the per- 
sistent mishandling of such serious crisis-points shows 
that Indira Gandhi’s present establishment is betray- 
ing that it has neither the competence nor the capa- 
city to handle them. It is time that Indira Gandhi 
realised that such crises can be handled neither by 
petty partisan efforts of her personal establishment 
nor by her official aides who have excelled in mis- 
management of national affairs in a manner never 
seen before. 

Without this realisation on her part, there will be 
no checking of the drift leading to destabilisation. 
In the bargain, the Government’s credibility in the 
eyes of the public goes down, and no government 
can hold its own without a quantum of credibility. 
Any short-cut of a drastic nature will be suicidal for 
her and disastrous for the nation. re 
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Sri Lanka : 





No Commitments 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


A peaceful and speedy political 

settlement of the ethnic crisis 
is NO more a matter of high prio- 
rity for the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment, and there is no desire on 
its part for the time being to 
offer any measure of regional 
autonomy to meet the minimum 
demands of the Tamil leadership 
in the island republic, At the 
same time, Sri Lanka’s immediate 
strategy appears to rest on shar- 
pening and streamlining its anti- 
terrorist measures through an in- 
tensification of State terrorism 
against the Tamils agitating for 
a separate homeland. 

If any hopes had been raised 
that President Jayawardene’s 
visit to New Delhi (June 30-July 
3, 1984) would lead to a forward 
movement in tackling the basic 
issues relating to the ethnic 
crisis, those hopes have been 
dashed to the ground. During 
their brief stay in the Indian 
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capital, both the President and 
his National Security Minister 
Lalit Atulathmudali appeared 
more keen on keeping India out 
of the efforts for a negotiated 
settlement than on finding a for- 
mula which would prove attrac- 
tive enough for the Tamil United 
Liberation Front to provide a 
new basis for a dialogue. 

Jayawardene’s arrival in New 
Delhi was preceded by the dis- 
closure of a new proposal being 
formulated in Colombo for the 
creation of a second chamber of 
parliament to be elected by the 
five Tamil majority districts 
along with a regional electoral 
process leading to the appoint- 
ment of a group of ministers res- 
ponsible to the Sri Lankan 
National Assembly (parliament). 
Clarifications sought on the pro- 
posal remained unoffered, and 
the President himself volunteered 
the information at his press con- 
ference that it was still in a “for- 
mative stage” and had to be pre- 
sented to the all-party conference 
before being made public. On 
the contrary, the President seems 
to have stuck to the position that 
the mention of the phrase 
“regional autonomy” was ane- 
thema to the Sinhalese majority 
which was not willing to endorse 
the earlier formula for expanding 
the powers of the present district 
development councils. 

A statement he read out at his 
press conference and his subse- 
quent remarks left no room for 
doubt that the President’s own 
stance has hardened considerably 
since his discussions with the 
Prime Minister last November 
during which he had indirectly 
conceded that India had a role 
to play in assisting the resolution 
of the ethnic issue. It seemed to 
be no mere coincidence that this 
hardened stance has crystallised 
during his journeys to Beijing, 
Washington and London, induc- 
ing him to put an entirely new 
perspective on the gamut of 
Indo-Sri Lankan relations to the 
extent of denying India any role 
at all in the solution of the 
ethnic crisis. Jayawardene under- 
played the importance and 
significance of the offer of Indian 
good offices and claimed that the 
painstaking efforts of the Prime 
Minister’s . special envoy, G. 


~ 


Parthasarathi, was limited to 
influencing TULF to participate 
in the round table conference 
and nothing more. Lalit 
Atulathmudali went a step 
further when he asserted that the 
question of India renewing its 
offer of good offices, now that: 


the all-party conference stands ~ 


stalemated, did not arise. Both 
he and the President argued that 
the political resolution of the 
crisis was an internal matter to 
be settled between the various 
Sri Lankan parties, a proposition 
which Indira Gandhi had never 
disputed: rather she had always 
accepted it, and within that 
framework, tried to lend a help- 


‘ing hand. 


The dominant impression left 
behind in regard to the outcome 
of the President’s three rounds 
of discussions with Indira 


Gandhi is that while known.. 


positions were reiterated, no 
commitments were offered by 
Sri Lanka either to break the 
stalemate in the round table con- 
ference or to alleviate the dis- 
enchantment of the Tamil leader- 
ship with the governmental 


- efforts to tackle the crisis. In the 


President’s own words, he and 
the Prime Minister “were guided 
by our awareness of the tradi- 
tionally close and friendly rela- 
tions between our two countries 
and our desire to impart a fresh 
momentum to their further deve- 
lopment.” Both of them, he 
said, reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to and respect for the 


principles of sovereignty, unity . 


and territorial] integrity of India 
and Sri Lanka. 

This would suggest that India 
reiterated its stand that the 
ethnic crisis needed to be re- 
solved within the framework of a 
united Sri Lanka. This by itself 
ought to have been enough to 
set at rest any apprehensions 
entertained by Colombo that 
New Delhi is interested in and 
supportive of elements campaign- 
ing for separatism. Jayawardene 
referred to what he called hostile 
propaganda emanating from 
Indian territory, particularly 
from Tamil Nadu, 
supportive of terrorism in Sri 
Lanka. He said Zhe had drawn 
the Prime Minister’s"attention to 
certain specific instances, but 


which wag-~ 


refused to disclose them despite 
persistent questioning from press- 
men. He maintained that Tamil 
terrorists were operating from 
South India, that continuing re- 
sort to terrorism ‘‘often organised 
; with assistance from outside Sri 
“Lanka, had an adverse impact on 
political sensitivities in Sri 
Lanka.” This insistence made it 
necessary for the spokesman of 
India’s External Affairs Ministry 
to clarify later that India was 
firmly opposed to ali forms of 
violence and that India neither 
encouraged nor supported acts 
of violence. 

It may be useful here to recall 
that it was precisely to bring to 
an end the Tamil-Sinhala conflict 
which had resulted in the July 
carnage, that India offered its 
good olfices. Although President 
„Jayawardene now chooses to 
' treat that offer’ with marked 
casuainess, he did accept it asa 
logical way out of the thicket in 
which he and his government 
had got enmeshed. Parthasara- 
thi’s frequent journeys to the 
island and the several rounds of 
discussions he had with leaders 
of all political parties — not the 
JULF alone — flowed out of 
this acceptance. His painstaking 
efforts resulted in the convening 
of the all-party conference and 
the enunciation of the principle 
of enlarged regional autonomy 
for the Tamil provinces through 
regional councils with far greater 
powers than the present district 
councils enjoy. True, TULF was 
“indeed persuaded by Partha- 
sarathi to participate in the 
round table, but he must have 
been considerably surprised by 
the fact that the President him- 
self reneged on his earlier com- 
mitments to try out the regional 
autonomy principle. Jayawardene 
was clearly helpless in preventing 
his own United National Party 
from repudiating the very pro- 
posals which he had earlier 
endorsed. It was an earnest of 
TULF’s commitment to finda 
solution within the framework of 
a united Sri Lanka that it conti- 
_nued its participation in the con- 
ference although it was apparent 
that the Sinhala sentiment was 
against making even marginal 
concessions. The conference which 
was to have been reconvened on 
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July 5 now stands indefinitely 
postponed, though the special 
committees set up under its aegis 
and boycotted by TULF are said 
to be gathering evidence in res- 
pect of the Tamil demands relat- 
ing to education, employment 
and implementation of the 
national language. l 
The impression meanwhile has 
spread among the Tamil leader- 
ship that the Sinhala majority 
is adopting a “take it or leave 
it?” approach in the sense that 
it is not willing to go beyond 
treating the district councils as 
basic units for a limited devolu- 
tion of powers. The demand 


from TULF on the other hand: 


is for a truly meaningful and 
institutionalised mechanism for 
genuine regional autonomy. 
Jayawardene argues that the 
Tamils are not as much interes- 
ted in regional autonomy as 
equal rights with the Sinhalese 
in the spheres of education, 
employment and national langu- 
age. This is not the case of 
the Tamil minority which has 
made it clear that the demand 
for a separate Tamil Eelum can 
be contained only through visible 
concessions which would elevate 
the minority from its present 
status of second class citizens. 
In any case, Jayawardene’s New 
Delhi visit does not appear to 
have resulted in any disclosure 
of new attempts at finding a 
formula which would eliminate 
the current Tamil disenchant- 
ment, 

In declaring that Indira 
Gandhi has accepted the position 
that the ethnic crisis is an 
internal matter for Sri Lanka, 
Jayawardene was not making 
any new disclosure. This has 
been the Indian policy from the 
beginning. India’s offer of good 
offices was prompted by two 
considerations: firstly, the close 
Indo-Sri Lankan relations placed 
India in the pre-eminent position 
to offer help at a moment of 
crisis; secondly, its interest in 
a peaceful political settlement 
stemmed from the age-old bonds 
of brotherhood between the 
Tamils of Sri Lanka and the 
Tamils of Tamil Nadu. In any 
case, the crisis was bound to 
have spill-over effects in Tamil 
Nadu and India was only 


interested in using such clout 
and influence it enjoyed among 
the Tamil leadership in the 
island to bring it closer to the 
government. The outcome of 
Parthasarthy’s mission con- 
vincingly established the point 
that India is capable of opening 
the channels of communication 
between the Tamil leadership 
and the Government. There has 
been no desire on New Delhi’s 
part to thrust its good offices on 
anyone. 

At the same time, India does 
not appreciate Colombo’s per- 
sistent contention that New 
Delhi and Tamil Nadu are pro- 
moting subversion against Sri 
Lanka. Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister Ramachandran classi- 
fied during the American couple’s 
kidnapping episode that Tamil 
terrorists ran the risk of losing 
the sympathy of 50 million 
Tamils of India if they indulged 
in terrorism. The support of the 
people of Tamil Nadu was to the 
refugees who had been forced to 
seek shelter in the State. 

What is the scenario for the 
immediate future? From Jaya- 
wardene’s press conference 
remarks, it is possible to con- 
clude that the efforts at a politi- 
cal settlement are likely to be 
relegated to the background 
while anti-insurgency operations 
will be intensified with the assis- 
tance of the Mossad operators 
from Israel and mercenaries 
imported from Britain who are 
to train the Sri Lankan army 
and Police in “guerilla warfare”. 
The stage is thus being prepared 
for another brutal round of 


Tamil terrorism versus State 
terrorism. 
The only positive benefit 


Jayawardene has conferred on 
Indo-Sri Lankan relations is to 
neutralise the indiscreet and 
intemperate statements by his 
Prime Minister Premadasa by 
citing his more recent remarks in 
which he has described Indira 
Gandhi as the “‘closest’’ friend 
Sri Lanka has, This, according to 
Jayawardene, had qualified 
Premadasa for a “pardon.” 
India may accept Jayawardene’s 
plea to forget the past, but will 
the Tamils, who feel they have 
no future in a united Sri 
Lanka? I (July 4) 


PUNJAB 


Police : 
and Terrorists 


SATYAPAL DANG 


py a letter written in the second 
week of June 1984 to the 
Inspector General of Police, 
P.S. Bhinder, the Prime Minister 
appreciated the role of the 
Punjab Police. She conveyed 
through him to the officers and 
men of his force her appreciation 
of the sense of duty and courage 
displayed by them in very diffi- 
cult circumstances in Punjab. 
She also sent her heartfelt sym- 
pathies to the families of those 
who lost their lives or were 
injured in terrorist violence. 

This is as it should be. For, 
nearly 40 officers and men of the 
Punjab were killed and 50 
seriously injured during the two 
years Of terrorist violence in the 
State. And yet there is another 
side of the picture, To shut one’s 
eyes to that would be extremely 
dangerous. Here are some facts 
which will help to see this side 
of the picture, 


Or” February 22, 1984 a killer- 
gang of the terrorists shot 
down a number of persons at Lop- 
oke near Indo-Pak border. Those 
killed included Sumit Singh, 
Editor Preet Lari. The in-charge 
of the Police Station was very 
much there. He left the place 
instead of nabbing the terrorists. 

On February 23, 1984, a res- 
ponsible local leader of Chhe- 
harta (Amritsar) informed the 
local Police Station that an 
attack by terrorists was expected. 
Two likely places were also indi- 
cated. Adequate security arrange- 
ments were also requested. On 
February 24, 1984, the writer of 
this article took up this matter 
with SHO of the local Police 
Station as well as with SSP. 
Within 15 minutes of this, the 
attack took place. One was 
killed. Two were injured. The 
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two police officials posted hardly 
25 yards from the site of the 
shooting ran away. 

It was about the beginning of 
March 1984 that the All India 
Sikh Students Federation 
(AISSF) organised bhog of 
Akhand Path just adjacent to the 
OCM Mills at Chheharta. Police 


force present was ordered to - 


move away by about 100 yards. 
It complied. Most provocative 
speeches calling for killing of 
Hindus were made, The speakers 
included a proclaimed offender. 
The police force just heaved a 
sigh of relief that the function 
had ended ‘“‘peacefully”’. 

In February 1984, some inno- 
cent persons were murdered in a 
gruesome manner at Amarkot 
in Amritsar District by some 
extremists. It was known in the 
area as to who the murderers 
were. The police too knew. On 
one occasion, these very persons 
had threatened some Communists 
with the same fate right in thé 
Police Station. The police of 
course, did not so much as raise 
a little finger against them. 


HE banned AISSF announced 

a convention of theirs in 
Gurudwara Chheharta Sahib for 
May 6, 1984. This was done 
through an illegal printed poster 
which was widely pasted again 
and again at Chheharta and the 
surrounding villages during the 
preceding week. The convention 
was also announced through 
munadi done from a loud speaker 
for three days or more. There 
were rumours that the control of 
this historic Gurudwara would 
be forcibly taken over by AISSF 
from the elected Managing Com- 
mittee dominated by Congress- 
men. Had this plan succeeded, 
this Gurudwara would have 
become another operation centre 
of the terrorists. 

The Adviser to the Governor 
issued strict orders that the orga- 
nisers be arrested and the con- 
vention be not allowed. The 
orders were not carried out. 
Instead, a compromise was ar- 
rived at with AISSF. The con- 


vention was allowed. After the. 


convention about 40 extremists 
took out a procession through 
the main bazar. One of the 
slogans shouted was: Bank loote 


ga Khalsa (Khalsa will loot 
banks). There were also slogans 
in support of Khalistan and 
AISSF. In the convention, 
highly provocative speeches cal- 
ling for killing of Hindus were F 


also made. an 


No action was taken against 
any one. A false claim, was 
made that the five activists of 
AISSE. had been arrested. Of 
course, AJSSFidid not try to 
capture the Gurudwara. And 
perhaps this was their part of the 
bargain. . 

CPI had announced a public 
meeting in Kot Khalsa at Amrit- 
sar for May 25, 1984. It was 
known that AISSF activists 
would make aserious effort to 
disrupt it. CPI volunteers had 
made arrangements to defend 
it. Some volunteers had with 
them their licensed weapons.:-« 
The police officials led by SHO 
himself did all they could to ' 
harass the CPI volunteers. The 
house of one of them was 
searched, The police just looked 
on when an attempt was made by 
AISSF activists to snatch the 
rifle of one of the CPI volunteers. 
When the attempt was foiled, 
this CPI volunteer was haras- 
sed by police but the AISSF 
activists were not touched. 

The public meeting lasted for 
two-and-half hours. If it could 
not be disrupted, it was because 
of the arrangements made by 
CPI itself. 

Earlier, in connection with a 
public meeting at Chheharta on __ 
May 16, 1984, the threat to dis- 
rupt it was sent through the 
police. The meeting started at 5.30 
p.m. and ended at 8.30 p.m. A 
group of 25 extremists had come 
to attack it. They dared not 
when they realised that any 
attack would be paid back in the 
same coin. A few policemen of 
course were present. But the 
main force came from the city to 
provide protection for the public 
meeting at 8.45 p.m. that is, 15 
minutes after the pubiic meeting 
had ended! 


HE local unions of AITUC and— 
CITU had called for a one- 
day strike of industrial workers 
on May 31, 1984 for the revision 
of minimum wages. AISSF had 
(Contd. on page 28) 


Crack-up 
after 
Crack-down ? 
JYOTI JAFA 


Wit the use of such massive 
force solve the Punjab pro- 
blem, no matter how distasteful 
acts of selective terrorism and 
mob violence may be to the 
nation? 

In no normal society or politi- 
cal system would a government 
have allowed itself to get into a 
Punjab-type situation. But this 
could be an eye-opener to the 
real issues. Which include every 
citizen’s right to live in a stable 
democratic environment where 
criminals and religious fanatics 
do not enjoy political patronage. 
And the right of States to choose 
their own leaders and political 
party, or voice regional aspira- 
tions. Correct administrative 
norms which strengthen federa- 
tion and practical integration 
have not yet evolved, so it is easy 
for politicians and administrators 
to blame each other for failures 
like the Assam agitation and the 
Punjab crisis. 

No matter how much media 
attention is focused on the com- 
munal clashes in Punjab, the real 
issues between Punjab and the 
Centre remain economic and 
political. These include territorial 
adjustments between Punjab and 
Haryana on Chandigarh and 
Abohar-Fazilka; and the river 
water dispute between Rajasthan, 
Panjab, and Haryana, which the 
Supreme Court can resolve. 
Punjab’s demands for agri- 
cultural subsidies to offset poor 
procurement prices and rising 
cost of agricultural inputs were 
dismissed by the Centre. As were 
repeated applications for setting 
up heavy industry because 
Punjab is a border region. Such 
economic frustrations create 
social unrest and violent dissent. 

A majority of the Sikhs I met 
after Bhindranwale’s death and 
the Army operation in Amritsar 
rejected theidea of Khalistan. 
But the current crisis is magni- 
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fying regional and religious ten- 
sions, not defusing them. At the 
best of times India is a fissipar- 
ous society liable to waves of 
communalism, religious funda- 
mentalism, and separatism. 
Although no government at the 
Centre should have condoned the 
use of a religious shrine like the 
Golden Temple as an extremist 
hideout, statements by President 
Zail Singh and Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi fostered the myth 
that the Golden Temple enjoyed 
extra-terretorial rights granted 
only to foreign embassies. It is 
also a well-known fact that Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
started and grew as a Congress 
puppet set up to isolate and dis- 
credit the Akalis in Punjab. 

There has been much talk 
about “Intelligence failure’ in 
Punjab. But a glance through 
any magazine or national daily 
published between 1981 and 
1984 proves that not only was 
the Press writing about the arms 
buildup inside the Golden 
Temple, but splashing authentic 
pictures of the unlicensed 
weapons, LMGs, and machine 
gun bunkers inside the Golden 
Temple complex. Who then is to 
blame for making Army action 
and alienation of the Sikh 
majority inevitable through 
delayed reaction. 

Because of the way a small 
fanatic group gunned down 
people, fortified gurudwaras, and 
turned Amritsar’s historic Sikh 
shrine into the command bunker 
of their own Ayatollah, the 
entire Sikh community has been 
made suspect, and forced to 
endure humiliation since the 
Asiad friskings. This does not 
absolve thoughtless Sikh 
demonstrators from blame. Or, 
the Akali leaders who kept 


‘changing their stance; or the 


SGPC president, Tohra, who 
kept manipulating extremists 
and moderates to strengthen his 
own position; and all those who 
burnt Article 25 of the Consti- 
tution, and indulged in seditious 
talk. The Sikh elite also failed in 
ity duty tothe community and 
country by condoning the use of 
gurudwaras as extremist hide- 
outs, and not condemning the 
killings of innocent men, women, 
and children. Only a few retired 


- 


general civil servants, intel- 
lectuals hike Amrita Pritam and 
Kushwant Singh, and political 
personalities like Sardar Swaran 
Singh spoke out against the cult 
of violence in Punjab. 

Recent visits proved that there 
is utter lack of coordination 
between the various government 
agencies functioning in Punjab. 
Curfew is lifted on and off, but it 
is foolhardy to risk unpleasant 
encounters with stengun totting 
Army patrols or CRPF and BSF 
sentries, who have not been pro- 
perly briefed for law-and-order 
duties by their officers. Because 
the civil administration had been 
completely bypassed during the 
top secret military operations in 
Punjab, for days there was no 
attempt to provide basic neces- 
sities to the public forced to 
remain indoors. 

The police and administration 
are accused of having officers 
who leak information to extre- 
mists still in hiding. It has been 
repeatedly proved in Assam and 
the tribal states that officers 
under regional pressure cannot 
function impartially because of 
divided loyalties. It is high time 
the Home Ministry did some- 
thing concrete to change its 
policy of allotting home state 
cadres to IAS and IPS officers 
instead of merely issuing state- 
ments about proposed changes. 

The insecurity level in Punjab 
is very high. One day I watched 
from a Sector 17 office window 
in Chandigarb as thousands 
panicked because of a rumoured 
curfew, trying to rush home on 
cycles, scooters, rickshaws, cars, 
and buses. In Patiala, people 
spoke of civilian deaths and 
sudden arrests. Farmers in every 
village are worried about getting 
their vegetables and fruits to 
market before they rot. Even big 
land-owners do not know how 
they will get the Kharif ploughing 
and sowing done. “You can’t 
get labour. All movements are 
restricted, and it is impossible 
to make the civil and military 
authorities understand our 
needs,” a Hindu farmer near 
Bhatinda said. 

Amritsar is hke an occupied 
city, and normal life has still not 
returned. Mere talk about pro- 
viding the “healing touch” won’t 
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improve matters. Conciliation in 
good faith while there is still 
time is what Punjab needs. 
Prolonged army presence in 
Punjab will only lead to needless 


public harassment, confronta- 


_ tions, and unfortunate incidents 


which will only generate greater 
alienation. It is pointless pre- 
tending that anger and resent- 


ment over the military surgical 
strike against the Golden Temple 
extremists does not exist. What 
insurgency in Punjab will do to 

(Contd. on page 30) 





Lesson 

from 

Golden Temple 
RANJAN GUPTA 


OME, they say, never learn. Yet 

for whatever it’s worth there 
is a lesson for countries, parti- 
cularly in the region, who see the 
spectre of balkanization looming 
large over Indiain the way the 
Golden Temple crisis was hand- 
led. 

For the moment atleast stories 
about India breaking up have 


. subsided in the Western press, 


but what about attitudes of 
Western Governments? 

Two major questions 
about foreign, and more parti- 
cularly Western, attitudes to the 
Sikh problem. First, is the exces- 
sive interest in knowing if the 
Akali agitation would lead to 
the breakup of India. An almost 
obsessive keenness that the Akali 
problem does indeed lead to 
balkanization. Few foreign com- 
mentators, for example, studied 
the problem of the Sikhs as an 
internal problem of India. There 
were almost no attempt at under- 
standing the social entity of the 
Sikhs, their religion and political 
background. 

The Sikhs, even in countries 
where they reside, have been 
looked upon by the outsiders as 
oddities with their beards and 
turbans. One hoped that if 
nothing else Western interest in 
the punjab crisis would lead to 
a greater appreciation of Sikhism. 
But no, the only question persist- 
ing is if it will lead to the break- 
up of India, whether it was the 
Sikhs agitating or any one else 
hardly, mattered. For all they 
cared it may have been the 
Khurds, or Nagas or someone 
from Timbactoo. The interest is 
will India breakup and most 
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arise 


important of all, when? 

The other obsession with the 
West has been the nature of the 
newly created Khalistan if it 
came about. Editorials’ were 
written about the economic 
viability or otherwise of the so- 
called Khalistan, and its impact 
in South Asia. 

Here the Government’s policy 
of pampering overseas Indians 
caught up with it. India has 
become a victim of the Greater 
London Sikhs. 

The role of Britain and its 
broadcasting network BBC have 
been dubious at best. The less 
said about the independence of 
BBC the better. Who finances it? 
Who decides its editorial policy? 
How objective has it been on 
Afghanistan? Under -the garb 
of so-called democratic freedom 
the British Government allowed 
riotous demonstrations by British 
Sikhs, the burning of the national 
flag, and a statement by a self- 
proclaimed president of the so- 
called Khalistan who rather than 
being treated as a crank is 
boosted as a celebrity. Will BBC 
broadcast such a statement on 
the English Queen or the British 
Prime Minister or the US Presi- 
dent? 

Western interest in Khalistan 
stemmed from the fact that its 
leaders would be financed by 
overseas Sikhs and it would be 
an Anglo-American client state. 

The question that the Govern- 
ment must address itself to is, 
why overseas Sikhs showed such 
interest in Bhindranwale? Why 
did they finance him, and make 
him out to bea hero; why did 
they rally-round him? What was 
their game and that of the coun- 
tries in which they live? 

A Khalistan would have fitted 
into the ring of Western-oriented 
states that fringe India. It would 
have been another Bangladesh 
or Bhutan, another Pakistan or 
Sti Lanka. And for Pakistan it 
would have been the great equa- 
liser, the fulfilment of its dream 
of dismembering India for the 


help that Delhi rendered in the 
creation of Bangladesh. 

American interests would have 
been served because a land- 
locked Khalistan would have 
looked to Pakistan for an outlet 
to the sea. And if it was Punjab 
today, howlong before the pro- 
cess of Balkanization would have. 
set into Kashmir? The cancer 
that began in Amritsar would 
have consumed the whole of 
India. 

Not only India but the neigh- 
bourhood. There are nations 
like Bangladesh, Bhutan and 
Nepal who wait for signs of 
weakening of central authority in 
India to assert their independence 
or to defy Delhi in the smallest 
of matters. It is common con- 
versation in Kathmandu, Thim- 
phu and Dhaka about how poor 
India is stumbling, how the gov- 


` ernment is about to collapse and 


the Western audience at these 
cocktail circuit gatherings goad 
on their hosts, the applause gro- 
wing as the stridency of criticism 
against India increases. 

The inner strength of India 
and its Prime Minister should be 
a lesson to our neighbouring 
societies. It is the Bhindran- 
wale Sikhs today, it was the 
Chogyal of Sikkim yesterday, it 
was Phizo of the Nagas even 
earlier. Each tied by a common 
thread of defiance of Delhi and 
the dream of becoming leaders of 
a sovereign nation. 

These ‘movements of defiant 
autonomy are closely watched in 
South Asian capitals and even a 
year ago the Akali agitation was 
being seen in the neighboured as 
the political death knell of Indira 
Gandhi. Itisjust as well that 
Indira Gandhi succeeded be- 
cause had she failed India would 
have had to cope with a string of 
hostile states trying to get their 
ounce of flesh in Delhi’s hour of 
adversity. 

There is a lesson for allin the 
Golden Temple episode and it 
would be foolish to miss it. 
(June 29) 
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South Africa's Liberation Struggle 


E.S. REDDY 


HE national movement of South Africa has many 

similarities with our own movement in India. 

In both countries, there were prolonged struggles 
against alien occupation and settlement led by the 
native rules — climaxed in India by the War of 
Independence in 1857 and in South Africa by the 
famous battles between the Zulu Kingdom and 
British colonial troops in 1879-80. 

After these acts of local or regional resistance 
failed, the people built up united national move- 
ments cutting across ethnic, religious, class and 
other barriers to struggle for their rights. The 
founding of the African National Congress in 1912 
— it was originally named the Native National 
Congress — paralleled the founding of the Indian 
National Congress nearly thirty years earlier. Both 
Congresses went through similar development — 
passing the stages of mere annual meetings of 
notables, petitions and appeals, to the organisation 
of the masses of people for resistance against oppres- 
sion and humiliation. 

The Affican Youth League was formed in South 
Africa in 1943 by the late Anton Lembede, Oliver 
Tambo, Walter Sisulu, Nelson Mandela and others. 
It was able to take over the leadership of the African 
National Congress in 1949 and obtain endorsement 
of its programme of positive action, And in 1952, 
the African Nationai Congress, in alliance with the 
South African Indian Congress, led the historic 
“Campaign of Defiance against Unjust Laws” — a 
passive resistance campaign similar to our move- 
ments in the 1920’s and 1930’s —in which over 
8,000 people courted imprisonment by defying 
segregationist laws. 

Both the South African and Indian national 
movements were inspired by a common ideology — 
an admixture of Gandhism and Socialism. But the 
course of the South African Movement in recent 
years had to be somewhat different from that of the 


‘Indian movement since the White minority regime 


resorted to brutal repression and even massacres to 
suppress peaceful resistance and outlawed the 
African National Congress (as well as the Pan 
Africanist Congress, formed by dissidents from 
ANC) in 1960. The national liberation movement 
then felt obliged to give up its strict adherence to 


‘non-violence, and to organise underground and 


armed resistance. a 
The situation in South Africa in 1960 may best 
be compared to the situation in India in 1942. But 


‘while India was able to attain independence in a 


few years after 1942, the liberation movement of 





The author is the Assistant Secretary-General 
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South Africa had to carry on a prolonged struggle 
under very difficult circumstances. 

It is important to understand the role of armed 
struggle in South Africa, and I would like to make 
some remarks. In South Africa, the liberation 
movement decided on armed resistance when the 
national movement had already spread all over the 
country and when various segments of the popula- 
tion had been organised. Armed struggle was one of 
the components of the struggle, supplementing legal 
actions wherever possible, as well as other non- 
violent means of struggle (even if extra-legal or 
illegal). The situation in South Africa, however, 
cannot be compared to that in the Portuguese terri- 
tories where armed struggle was the main focus of 
struggle and nations were practically created through 
guerilla warfare. 

Secondly, the ‘national liberation movement in 
south Africa decided on an armed struggle at a time 
when the African people were seething with anger 
and there was a prospect of local or unorganised 
violence by the people. The national liberation 
movement, by organising armed resistance, averted 
the danger of senseless terrorism and racial war, and 
channelled the urge for freedom into a united and 
purposeful movement to secure the transfer of power 
from a racist clique to a// the people. 

Thirdly, the problem in South Africa is nota 
colonial problem asin the rest of Africa, though 
the system of racist domination is a product of 
colonialism, and the dual economy in the country is 
colonial in nature. Moreover, since the National 
Party, greatly influenced by Nazi ideology, came to 
power in 1948, the legacy of racism was reinforced 
by fascism. 

The successive governments have not merely tried 
to preserve racist privileges but have attempted to 
dispossess and denationalise the African majority in 
order to ensure perpetual White domination. The 
national liberation movement, for its part, has 
always seen the struggle, not as a struggle of the 
Africans or the Blacks against the Whites, but as a 
struggle of all the people against a racist-fascist 
regime. It has tried to organise not only the African, 
Coloured and Indian people but also the democratic 
Whites ina united coalition for a non-racial demo- 
cratic society. 

The national liberation movement is the custodian 
of the interests of ul] the people of the country, 
while the racist regime is not only the oppressor of 
the great majority of the people, but undermines the 
security of the White minority. 

This broad perspective has determined the stra- 
tegy of the liberation struggle, including the armed 
resistance. That is why the freedom fighters have 
taken exceptional care, even risking their own lives, 
to avoid the killing of innocent persons. Indiscrimi- 
nate killing of Whites in South Africa is not difficult. 
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‘If the racist regime continues cowardly killings of 
the Black people, and the refugees in neighbouring 
territories, and if the White people support such 
killings, it is not inconceivable that there may be a 
bloodbath, despite all the restraint of the national 
liberation movement, with enormous international 
repercussions. 

But for the present, as I see it, the perspective is 
not one of guerilla forces coming from across the 
borders and liberating South Africa, nor of uncon- 
trolled and unorganised violence leading to an 
unpredictable outcome. It is rather a combination 
of national resistance, including armed resistance, 
under the leadership of the liberation movement, 
coupled with effective international action, leading 
to the overthrow of the racist regime and the 
establishment of a democratic government. It is 
necessary to emphasise this since concentra- 
tion of attention on the armed struggle as an 
isolated phenomenon would lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 


T= present crisis in southern Africa has resulted, 
not from any recent incidents, but from the 
developments over the past decade or two. 

On the one hand, the South African national 
liberation movement recovered from the severe 
reverses of 1963-64. There has been a phenomenal 
growth of-popular mobilisation and resistance in the 
past decade. The independent Black trade unions 
grew in membership from less than 50,000 to over 
- 4,00,000. Students and youth, churches and com- 
munities have developed militant movements. The 
armed actions, led by ANC, became more and more 
sophisticated and were closely linked with the popu- 
Jar mobilisation. 

On the other hand, the Pretoria regime increased 
its military power, came increasingly under the 
dominance of the military establishment, and esca- 
lated aggression, subversion, and destabilisation 
against the neighbouring independent African States. 
The military budget of South Africa which was a 
mere forty million dollars in 1960 is now over three 
thousand million dollars. South Africa, which could 
not even manufacture a rifle in 1960, is today the 
tenth largest arms producer in the world and is 
aggressively seeking markets for its military equip- 
ment in order to ensure the viability of its arms 
industry. It has even acquired nuclear capability. 

After blatant acts of aggression, destabilisation, 
terrorism and economic werfare against neighbouring 
independent African States—--in defiance of all inter- 
national morality and law, and of numerous resolu- 
tions of the United N itions — the Pretoria regime 
has been able to oblige some of those States to 
negotiate agreements with it. The Nkomati Accord 
between Mozambique and South Africa, and the 
revelation of an earlier agreement between Swazi- 
land and South Africa, in particular, have caused 
grave disappdintment among the Black people of 
South Africa. Many ANC refugees and representa- 
tives have been removed from Lesotho, Swaziland 
and Mozambique. SWAPO has been restrained in 
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` sanctions against South Africa, 


Angola. | - i 

When one realises the enormous scale of South 
African aggression and destabilisation in the entire 
region, one cannot but appreciate the compelling 
reasons which induced some of the independent 
African States to negotiate with South Africa. 
Angola and Mozambique have known no peace 
since their independence and their fragile economies 
have been devastated. The material destruction in 
Angola, resulting from South African aggression, 
has been estimated at ten billion dollars at the end 
of 1982. Mozambique has estimated its losses from 
South African aggression and natural disasters at 
four or five billion dollars. South Africa has orga- 
nised and equipped MNR for sabotage, kidnapping 
and murder in Mozambique — and MNR was 
recently estimated to have 12,000 men. Subversion 
in Angola has been on an even larger scale. 

The South African regime has exerted enormous 
economic pressure against land-locked Lesotho, and 
assisted the so-called Lesotho Liberation Army in 
attacks against that country. Zimbabwe has been 
subjected to economic and military pressure, while 
the so-called “Radio Truth” is engaged in psycho- 
logical warfare. Botswana and Zambia have not 
been spared. 

The frontline State Summit in March 1982 
described the situation as one of undeclared war by 
South Africa all over the southern African region. 

Faced with the threat to their very survival, some 
neighbouring States have agreed to reduce or termi- 
nate the modest support they provided to ANC in 
its armed struggle—in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of OAU andthe decisions of the frontline 
State Summits—in return for an undertaking by 
South Africa to abandon the massive subversion 
against them. j 

Insofar as the international community was unable 
to prevent South African aggression and destabilisa- 
tion, it can only express sympathy with the States 
concerned and, indeed, appreciation that thay had 
not tried to plunge the region into a wider war with 
the involvement of Great Powers. It must, in fact, 
express gratitude for the sacrifices made by those 
States for the cause of freedom in South Africa and 
Namibia. Atthe same time, it must seriously 
analyse the situation and reassess its strategy for 
freedom and peace in southern Africa. 


Tae gravity of the crisis in southern Africa stems 
from the fact that some powerful forces in the 
West have found a community of interests with the- 
racist regime in South Africa. They have condoned, 
if not connived at, the blatant acts of aggression and 
destabilisation by the South African racist regime. 
Their sympathy for the Pretoria regime is not 
entirely new, but they have shown loss hesitation in 
overtly associating with that regime, in attacking 
the national liberation movements and in exerting 
pressure on frontline and other States to abandon 
They thereby assist 
South Africa in the implementation of its forward 
strategy. Racist White South Africa cannot exist 


and does not intend to exist as a mere appendage of 

Europe or an isolated enclave on the African conti- 

nent. Its objective is hegemony or dominance in 

the whole of southern Africa—as the central or the 

aie powerful entity in a constellation of dependent 
tates. 

The recent acts of aggression and destabilisation 
were not intended merely to restore the buffers 
destroyed by the collapse of Portuguese colonialism, 
but to establish a South African ‘“‘co-prosperity 
sphere” in southern Africa. The Pretoria regime 
seeks, first of all, to utilise the difficulties of the 
neighbouring States to undermine the sanctions 
imposed on it since the Sharpesville massacre and 
break out of its isolation. 

Secondly, it seeks to pressure the neighbouring 
States to accept the so-called independent bantus- 
tans, thereby violating unanimous resolutions of the 
United Nations and compromising their opposition 
to apartheid. 

Thirdly, it hopes to extend its economic domi- 
nance in the whole area, South Africa already has 
a substantial export tradein the area. Several of 
the African States have become dependent on com- 
munications through South Africa, especially as 
other means of communication have been destroyed 
by sabotage and subversion. 

The transnational corporations play a key role in 
supplementing the regional economic policy of the 
South African Government, anda closc co-opera- 
tion has developed between the Government and 
private business since P. W. Botha became Prime 
Minister. One may recall the Cape-to Katanga axis 
—a complex of multi-national companies with 
interlocking directorates—which dominated the 
economies of southern Africa and played a nefarious 
role in the Congo crisis of 1960. That axis was 
only partially disrupted by later events. The 
members of that complex are now playing a very 
active role in the region, in line with South Africa’s 
strategy. 

The independence of African States is in grave 
danger as is the aspiration of the African people for 
the total emancipation of their continent, and of 
the people of African origin all over the world for 
their human dignity. 

There is also a grave threat to the Nonaligned 
Movement, in which Africa holds a special place as 
a continent of nonalignment. If the southern zone 
of Africa were to come under the hegemony of 
the Pretoria regime, wielding nuclear weapons and 
acting as the genderme of a Western alliance in 
southern Africa and the Indian Ocean, the Non- 
aligned Movement may encounter its greatest 
reverse. 


TH Nkomati Accord may hopefully provide some 

much-needed respite to Mozambique. But 
neither Mozambique, nor any other independent 
African State unwilling to accept the hegemony of 
South Africa, can be really secure so long as 
apartheid persists in South Africa. The indepen- 
dence and security of southern Africa can only be 
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attained by the elimination of apartheid. 

Many people around the world have jumped to 
the conclusion that the Nkomati Accord would 
make it impossible for ANC to continue its armed 
struggle and that the liberation struggle would be 
set back by ten or twenty years. I believe that is 
not the prospect, though the Accord does create 
difficulties for ANC. 

ANC had no military bases or training camps or 
any concentrations of freedom fighters in 
Mozambique, and hardly any incursions of freedom 
fighters have been reported across the border between 
Mozambique and South Africa. ANC can perhaps 
sustain the armed struggle inside South Africa at the 
present level even if that border is sealed. In fact, 
one would be more concerned with the prospect 
of unorganised violence and killings inside South 
Africa if the Black people feel frustrated and pro- 
voked by repression. 

The talks and accords will become a serious 
problem only if the independent African States 
become so enmeshed with South Africa as to enable 
it to undermine sanctions against that country, or 
become so hostile to the national liberation move- 
ments as to deny even sanctuary to refugces, or 
abandon their commitment to total liberation of 
South Africa and advocate compromises and 
encourage third forces in conjunction with Western 
Powers. There is no such prospect, as may be seen 
from the communique of the frontline States on 
April 29, 1984. 

The authorities in South Africa do not see the 
accords as the beginning of a process of peaceful 


resolution of the situation in the region —- especially 


inside Namibia and South Africa — in accordance 
with the United Nations resolutions. They see it as 
a means to gain time for the implementation of their 
master plan for South Africa and for southern 
Africa as a whole. 

Inside South Africa, behind the cover of all the 
propaganda about adaptations of apartheid or 
relaxations of racist laws, their primary objective 
has been to entrench White domination by 
denationalising the African majority through the 
creation of so-called “independent’’ bantustans. 
Already, four such sham ‘“‘States’’ have been created 
and over eight million Africans have been deprived 
of citizenship under South African law. 

The new Constitution, which is now being 
imposed, is designed to facilitate the process of 
turning South Africa into a White bastion by 
co-opting Coloured and Indian minorities, and 
excluding the African majority. The Coloured and 
Indian people will become subject to conscription 
into the armed forces when the Constitution is 
implemented. This Constitution, designed to widen 
the base for racism, has instead provoked widest 
opposition among the Black people of South 
Africa. When the Coloured Labour Party decided 
to participate in the proposed elections, its leaders 
encountered such hostility among the Coloured 
people that they could not hold public meetings. 
Among the Indian people — 90 per cent of whom 
boycotted the last elections to the South African 
Indian Council — there has been a resurgence of 
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political activity, with only a few members of the 
rump Indian Council agreeing to participate in the 
proposed elections. Among the African people, 
even those who had worked within the system of 
apartheid had to declare opposition. 

The Government felt obliged to abandon 
referenda among the Coloured and Indian people. 
It has announced elections to the segregated 
Parliaments of the Coloured and Indian people in 
August, and is trying through repression, as well as 
various inducements, to counter a total boycott. A 
serious crisis is, therefore, brewing inside South 
Africa and the authorities may well resort to severe 
repression of all opponents of apartheid. 

The Indians in South Africa are faced witha 
critical choice. 

While appreciating the pressures on them, it is to 
be hoped that no Indian will in any way cooperate 
in the manoeuvres of the regime to divide the black 
people and other opponents of apartheid, and 
dispossess the African people. The great majority 
_of Indians will no doubt boycott the elections, but I 
hope that even those who are considering participa- 
tion will be persuaded by public opinion in South 
Africa and in India to recognise that the destiny of 
the people of Indian origin is with the indigenous 
majority, and that only a non-racial democratic 
system can provide them security. 
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Tae situation in southern Africa has become rather 
complex, though the basic issues are simple and 
our own choice is clear. 

At a time when the mobilisation of the oppressed 
people in South Africa has reached an unprecedent- 
ed level, the frontline States have been forced to 
abandon some of their own commitments to the 
liberation struggle in that country. 

At a time when the international movement 


against apartheid has scored further advances, espe- . 


cially in the major Western countries, the inter- 
national forces ranged against genuine liberation of 
South Africa have been able to regain the initiative. 
The problem of apartheid has become enmeshed, 
more than ever before, in a tense international 
environment. The national liberation movement of 
South Africa and all its friends — Governments 
and organisations — need to increase their co- 
operation to retake the initiative and launch a 
determined offensive against apartheid, its practi- 
tioners, promoters and protectors. 

In recent years, there has been some lethargy and 
indecision among the friends of liberation. There 
has been some illusion that the talks on Namibia 
and the advance of the struggle in South Africa 
would lead to progress without much additional 
international effort. There has been a serious lack 
of appreciation of the aggressiveness of the South 
African regime and the determination of its allies. 

Both in the Nonaligned Movement and in the 
Organisation of African Unity, there have been 
suggestions that the struggle for liberation is near 
the end and that they should give priority to econo- 
mic issues. That assessment was totally wrong. 
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Liberation can never be allowed to take second 
place. So long as the struggle for liberation is not 
completed, there is a constant danger of reversal in 
one form or another. 


or more than two decades, the United Nations, 

on the recommendation of the Special Committee 
against Apartheid, recognised that the elimination 
of apartheid is a vital interest of the Organisation. 
It has followed a three-pronged strategy: (a) sanc- 
tions against South Africa to demonstrate to the 
white minority that apartheid will not be permitted 
to be entrenched in any form, and to weaken the 
military and economic power of the racist regime; 
(b) asssistance to the oppressed people of South 
Africa and their national liberation movement in 
their legitimate struggle; and (c) mobilisation of 
world public opinion in support of international 
action against apartheid. 

The Special Committee has pointed out with 
grave concern and distress that the policy of the 
present Administration in the United States of 
America is diametrically opposed to this strategy. 
That Administration has espoused “constructive 
engagement” with South Africa — of support to the 
alleged forces of peaceful change which seem to 
include the military — industrial complex of South 
Africa and the blacks who have agreed to work 
within the system of apartheid. It opposes ANC 
and SWAPO as some kind of “Soviet-sponsored 
terrorists”. It opposes United Nations efforts to 


_ mobilise public opinion for sanctions against South 


Africa and support to the national liberation move- 
ment of South Africa. 

This approach of the United States is against-that 
of the overwhelming majority of the Member States 
of the United Nations, including a substantial 
majority of Western States, so that the United 
States has been alone in opposing most of the 
General Assembly resolutions on apartheid. 

The Special Committee -has called for concerted 
efforts to persuade the United States to harmonize 
its policy with the views of almost all other States. 
In this connection, it has stressed the need for 
united action by Africa and the nonaligned world, 
by Western countries and by public opinion in the 
West, especially in the United States. 

While significant efforts have been made in this 
respect, regrettably they have fallen far short of the 
requirements. It has been distressing that Africa 
in particular has suffered from bilateral disputes, 
aggravated by external forces, which have weakened 
the Organisation of African Unity. One may recall 
that there have been disputes and differences in 
Africa which have threatened the OAU even since 
its inception in 1963. But the over-riding concern 
of Africa for freedom and dignity, again and again, 
enabled Africa to overcome the divisions and retain 
the unity of the continent in the struggle for 
liberation. l 

Unless Africa can now make a supreme effort to 
restore its unity for the emancipation of the con- 
tinent, the liberation struggle in South Africa will 


continue to face great difficulties. 
What applies to Africa and the OAU applies also, 
to some extent, to the Nonaligned Movement. 


ARDLY any movement in human history has 
attracted such wide support and solidarity in 


` the world, from governments as well as people, as 


has the national liberation movement in South 
Africa. 

It has received support from the international 
trade union movement, from religious bodies and 
from numerous other organisations. 

Many countries have made substantial sacrifices 
to impose sanctions against South Africa, and 
assistance has been provided to the oppressed 
people and their national liberation movement 
from many governments, organisations and indivi- 
duals. Over one hundred cities in Britain have 
recently taken action against apartheid, as have 
many States and major cities in the United States 
— and these include Greater London and Washing- 
ton, D.C. e 

Neison Mandela is perhaps the most honoured 
political prisoner in history. 

The Anti-Apartheid Movement has been one of 
the most significant and ‘effective public inter- 
national movements of our time. Tens of thousands 
of people have made sacrifices in support of 
campaigns led by that movement in solidarity with 
the liberation struggle in South Africa. 

But at the same time, as we know, the liberation 
struggle in South Africa has faced great odds — 
not only from the White minority which has been 
poisoned by racism and utilises the great economic 
resources of the country for repression; but from 
a triumvirate of powerful international forces — 
namely the transnational corporations, the racist 
elements all over the world and the cold war 
mentality. 

Transnational corporations not only strengthen 
the forces of racism in South Africa, but form 
lobbies against anti-apartheid action in the metro- 
politan countries, thereby corrupting their own 
societies. While much has been written on the 
activities of the transnational corporations, we 
have not paid sufficient attention to the role of 
what we may call the “racist international”. 

Our hopes that the advance of the colonial 
revolution would lead to the demise of racism 
have not been fulfilled. Until apartheid is elimi- 
nated in South Africa, we will not reach the turn- 
ing point in the struggle against racism on this 
globe.. It is a matter of concern that even some of 
those who are strongly opposed to racism believe 
that the elimination of racism will be a very long 
process with education as the main instrument. The 
victims of racism cannot wait for such a leisurely 
process, certainly not till racists are educated against 
racism. 

A welcome development has been the develop- 
ment of an anti-racist movement in Britain, France 
and other countries with a programme which 
includes the abolition of institutional racism; a 
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recognition that the issue is not one of rights of 
migrant labour, treatment of immigrants and other 
specific issues, but the acceptance that their 
societies are multiracial and that people of all 
racial origins must learn to live together in peace 
as equals; and finally dissociation from apartheid 
South Africa as a complement to the struggle 
against racism at home, 

The third greatest source of sustenance to 
apartheid has been the cold war mentality in the 
West, and this has been long-standing. One may 
recall that racist South Africa was a participant in 
the discussions of military plans by the colonial 
Powers in Africa after the Second World War, and 
one of the main promoters of the Middle East Pact 
in the 1950’s. The Western Powers showed 
hostility to ANC as early asthe 1950’s. United 
States policy, in particular, bas been influenced, 
except for brief intervals, by cold war calculations 
and supposed stratgic concerns. The South African 
regime has greatly benefited from the acute inter- 
national tension in recent years by projecting the 
bogey of a Marxist belt in southern Africa. 

It is because of the involvement of these inter- 
national forces that the liberation movement in 
South Africa needs and deserves effective inter- 
national assistance. 


HE situation in southern Africa is critical, but I 
believe that the glee of the racists can be made 
very brief. 

The unity of the Nonaligned Movement and its 
close cooperation with the national liberation 
movements is crucial for this purpose. 

Radical rhetoric and ritual condemnations at 
international conferences must be replaced by 
concrete action. 

There is an urgent need to increase assistance to 
the national liberation movements. 

There is an urgent need to provide political and 
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material support to the resistance inside South 
Africa. 

Above all, there must be concerted action against 
the policies of .the transnational corporations and 
the governments providing assistance to South 
Africa. 

In 1981, the Nonaligned Movement decided to 
take retaliatory action against transnational cor- 
porations collaborating with South Africa. But 
that decision remains unimplemented. 

I would suggest, as a single first step, that the 
nonaligned countries undertake not to purchase 
any military supplies from corporations providing 
such supplies to South Africa — and not to pur- 
chase oil from corporations which make illicit 
supplies of oil to South Africa. 


W: can justly feel proud — and more impor- 

tantly feel a sense of indentification — of the 
contribution made by Indians to the great freedom 
movement in South Africa, beginning with 
Gandhiji’s Satyagraha in South Africa early in this 
century. 

Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, the leader of the South African 
Indian Congress and Chairman of the South African 
Communist Party, who passed away last year in 
exile, played a tremendous role in mobilizing the 
people of Indian origin in joint struggles with the 
African people, recognising that the interests of the 
opperessed African majority must be paramount. 

The people of Indian origin have contributed 
their share in blood and suffering in the cause of 
freedom and justice — as can be seen from the 
many who were brutally tortured to death in deten- 
tion, who have spent long years in prison and who 
have made material sacrifices. 

The leaders of the African Youth League in the 
1940’s were rather wary of co-operation with people 
of other racial groups, but three decades of common 
struggle and sacrifice have forged such unity that 
the term “Black”? became popular in the 1970's, 
encompassing the African people, the so-called 
Coloured people and the people of Indian origin. 

I would like to submit that for India, as much as 
for African States, support for the liberation strug- 
gle in South Africa is not mere solidarity but a vital 
interest. 

India must be on the frontline — as, indeed, it 
was inthe 1940’s when it called for international 
action against racism in South Africa and when it 
imposed sanctions against the racist regime of South 
Africa at considerable sacrifice. . 

The independence of African States and the 
establishment of the Organisation of African Unity 
demand of us close co-operation with them, but do 


not reduce our responsibility for action or initia- 
tives. 


T# world today is confronted with injustices and 

brutal repression in many countries. There are 
massive killings, tortures and jailings in several 
countries where the people have risen against oppres- 
sive systems. 

In some small countries in Latin America alone, 
many more people are killed or jailed than in South 
Africa. 

Some people who oppose action against apartheid, 
ask why the United Nations should devote special 
attention to South Africa, why it should “pick” on 
South Africa. 

I have often asked myself that question, though 

for different reasons, because all of us need to be 
concerned with oppression anywhere in the world. 
To me, the answer is clear. The struggle for free- 
dom in South Africa has assumed a historic signi- 
ficance. 
, We, in India, should be able to appreciate this 
since we were conscious that our own struggle for 
freedom—in the most populous colonial country, 
the “jewel in the Crown’’—had more significance 
than a struggle of one nation for independence. We 
believed that in fighting for our freedom, we were 
also fighting for the freedom of other colonial 
peoples. 

The struggle in South Africa is the last stage of 
the struggle for the emancipation of the continent of 
Africa from five centuries of slavery, humiliation 
and inhumanity. 


It is the last stage of the struggle against imperial- 
ism and colonialism—at least in their formal aspects 
-——and a vital battle in the effort to rid the world of 
the scourge of racism. 


The oppressed people of South Africa, in fighting 
for their own rights, are today also fighting for 
ending a shameful chapter of human humanity, 
for history and for facilitating a new world order. — 


That is why their struggle has been so difficult and 
prolonged. 


That is why their national movement—which has 
inspired and assisted freedom movements all over 
the region—has not yet succeeded but faces further 
odds today. i 


The recognition of the historic significance of the 
South African struggle demands of us to identify 
ourselves totally with that struggle. Our duty is 
not only to assist the national liberation movement 
of South Africa but also to confront the forces 
ranged against it—the international complex of 
profiteers, racists and militarists. [] 
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-- Seventh Plan for Whom ?—IlI 
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Agenda Items 2 and 3: Restructuring the develop- 
ment path — Making the Poor dynamic: 


Tamre is some indication in the ruling party’s 
‘Political and Economic Resolutions for restruc- 
turing the “development path”. The Economic 
Resolution says: “We have reached a stage when the 
planning process should be reoriented to achieve 
more effectively the twin objectives of faster growth 
and social justice... New direction needs to be given 
to the movement of national economy by removing 
weaknesses that have come to light in the process of 
implementation and by giving greater emphasis to 
the objective of social justice in the forefront of our 
planning effort. The Seventh Plan must accordingly 
be formulated as a charter of concrete policies 
and programmes which would make the poor dyna- 
mic and would bring them in the mainstream of the 
national effort for building a new social order based 
on justice and equality.” 

Earlier (November 16) the Prime Minister clari- 
fied: “The rationale of these programmes (for the 
poor) is not charity...not providing temporary 
relief or doles...but strengthening of the productive 
capacity of those who today produce very little.” 


. She also posed the question: “What is to be done to 


break the moulds within which poverty grows?” 


Agenda Items 4, 5 and 6: Restructuring Education 
for Science-Technology-based Self-reliance: 


The Economic Resolution reiterates commitment 
to self-reliance on the basis of modern science and 
technology. It refers to the “fundamental truth 
that only an independent economy, invulnerable to 
outside pressures, can safeguard political indepen- 
dence.” The Political Resolution adds: “The imper- 
atives of technical change, reconstruction of eco- 
nomy, of ending mass poverty, synthesis of our 
ancient history and modern science and the culti- 
vation of values that will foster all-round develop- 
ment, all require tremendous creative effort to re- 
fashion our education.” 

Indira Gandhi has clearly rejected the export-led 
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growth path by plugging into the grid of military 
and economic powers (in her November 16, 1983 
speech), 


Agenda Item 7: Cultivating Productivities 


The Prime Minister and the Economic Resolution 
focussed on the continuing pervasive “operational 
objective: increasing productivities’; making the 
poor productive; “big thrust for improvement of 
productivity in agriculture.” “New impulses of 
industrial growth to come from modernisation of 
technology focussed on productivity.” The public 
sector to accept the challenge of modernisation and 
productivity. Public sector to function not merely 
forincremental change but dynamism, to be culti- 
vated by a new culture of accountability. Encourage 
entrepreneurship in small and medium sectors and 
integrate them with the changing profile of techno- 
logy. (Prime Minister’s speech, November 16, 1983). 


Agenda Item 8: Restructuring Mixed Economy: 


In her speech on November 16, 1983, she indi- 
cated her intentions. “Far greater use should be 
made of our economic commanding heights in 
banking and investment financing and our basic 
infrastructure to achieve socially desirable results” 
(from the private sector). 

“Our social priorities compel it (large industry) to 
become the vehicle for the assimilation of sophisti- 
cated technology in our production structure...much 
more investment in research and development than 
the present pittance.” 

-“It has to reduce costs and stand up to competi- 
tion. It cannot bask in the comfort and quick 
profits of the sheltered market.” 

“In industry we have come along way by a 
strategy of import substitution. This must be 
pursued more efficiently in important areas. But we 
have to go beyond import substitution...new 
impulses of industrial growth (would) come from 
modernisation of technology focussed on pro- 
ductivity.” 

Use of commanding heights can be a double- 
edged sword, unless the intervention is on the basis 
of operational objectives of growth — such as 
multiplication of capital for grewth and use of 
profit for creating more employment or for inter- 
national competitiveness or for providing markets 
and technologies for cultivating new entrepreneurs. 
On the other hand if it is employed for enabling an 
investor, like Swraj Paul, to make capital gains, what 
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social purpose would be served? Swraj Paul has 

candidly asserted that he is investing in well- 

established concerris, for making capital gains for 
imself, 

Restructuring mixed economy concept is perhaps 
one of the mos‘. crucial issues relevant for the 
seventh Plan in the context of the-concrete perspec- 
tive of 2000 AD. Was the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion 1956 ostensibly designed for a mixed economy 
concept for a socialist pattern? Was it even relevant? 
Has it achieved any of the objectives for which this 
Resolution was announced? Was this Resolution 
merely a political-administrative document? Was it 
based on “growth conceptual frame?” Why did it 
not achieve the objectives for which it was designed? 
Was this Resolution merely a device for building up 
a profit-based capitalistic exploitative commerce and 
- industry? 


/ 
Agenda Item 9: Investment Strategy: 


“We have come to a stage in our economic 
development where the entire modality of guiding 
investment in specified channels has to be reviewed”. 
(Prime Minister on November 16, 1983). 


Agenda Item 10: Containment of Inflation: 


“The problem of inflation is a global one... it is 
cause of anxiety... Inflation is particularly harsh on 
weak and vulnerable sections of society...this 
problem is further aggravated by the fragmentation 
of markets and structural rigidities...are working on 
strategies to deal with the problem’. (PM on 
November 16, 1983). 

“Government should implement effective policies 
to maintain price levels.” (Congress-I Economic 
Resolution). 

Isn’t inflation a political issue and generated by 
admininistered. price policies? Inflation is accepted 
as an inevitable element of the “development eco- 
nomics frame.” L K, Jha explained its justification 
and the limit up to which it remains tolerable. Are 
there not countries, with the best record for growth 
with economic justice, who reject the “development 
economic concept” and consider stable as 
currency as a basic human economic tights. Infla- 
tion, presented in terms of wholesale price or 
consumer price index, does not expose the demoral- 
ising effect it has on Plan estimates. Inflation makes 
competent managers incompetent on the other hand, 
it provides unearned profits to. speculators, to 
under-utilisers of equipment. Inflation is an enemy 
of productivity; cultivator of parallel black eco- 
nomy; and destroyer. of sound urban development 
and for vast development of slums. 


Agenda Item 11: Export: 


“Dynamic export growth can be sustained only 
by an over-expanding and up-to-date industry” 
(P.M. November 16, 1983). 

India’s share in world export declined from 1.65 
per cent in 1952to 0.40 percent in 1981. Isn’t the 
‘ Industrial Policy Resolution itself responsible for 
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this decline? There is no escape from the adoption 
of “International competitiveness” as the perpetual 
“operational objective.” It has deeper implications. 
In essence, the political-administrative-patronage 
based “development economics” criteria and con- 
cepts would have to be replaced by focus on cultivat- 
ing innovations, entrepreneurship, restructuring 
education systems in particular, the technical educa- 
tion system and its financing by the users. It will be 
relevant and inescapable to restructure the mixed 
economy concept. The planning processes based on` 
extrapolative perspective exercises will to be recon- 
ditioned for entrepreneurial planning. . 

The challenge is not merely of consolidation but 
to evolve management strategies for transition to 
entrepreneurial planning, based on concrete per- 
spective for 2000 A.D. 


Agenda Item 12: Development Administration: 


_“Improve efficiency in development administra- 
tion as a whole: Improve efficiency in the use of re- 
sources” P.M., November 16, 1983. 

Without creative enthusiasm of the people for 
development programmes, we shall not get very far. 
The Plan is not something that the Government does, 
itis what the people do collectively to change the 
conditions. Our anti-poverty programme will suc- 
ceed in measure in which people themselves particip- 
ate in their implementation.” (Congress. President’s 
address, December 29, 1983). 

Assuming that the Congress President means busi- 
ness, it would imply restructuring the concept of 
development administration. We have in Asia ex- 
perience of cultivating organisers and change agents 
from amongst the people, and in particular the poor. 
This experience is a generalised empirical concept, 


and has been operating in countries with different 


political set-ups — Japan, Vietnam, Taiwan, China. 

So far as the academics are concerned, their 

thinking processes are controlled by irrelevant Max 
Weber or American conceptualisers of development 
administration. They do not even recognise that ` 
the oldest systems — dialectical — of development 
administration were evolved continuously in Japan 
starting from the second half of the 18th Century. 
Inthe 20th Century Lenin evolved the concept of 
development administration in 1920s. 
_ A development administration system involves 
integrative functioning of the political system; 
science/technology; life-sciences; entrepreneurial 
sections; banks as the venture banks; and people’s 
organisations, operating by organisers and change 
agents from amongst the people. 

The First Plan had located the objective of culti- 
vating initiative and self-reliance of the people. The 
Balwantray Mehta Committee — the creator of a 
myth called “democratic decentralisation” through 
the anti-people, anti-poor concept of ‘Panchayati 
Raj’ — refers to the First Plan objective. And then 
gets derailed, from the second paragraph of its 
report onwards. Panchayati Raj is a third tier of 
the system of elected oligarchies. 

The concepts of public administration and even 
of business administration (except in some respects) 
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are not relevant — or do not have capability — for 
the complex integration processes, for cultivating 
social change based development for steady dynamic 
growth and for enabling each family to participate 
in growth opportunities. 

The personnel policies continue to be those of the 
imperialist Islington Commission. The Second Pay 
Commission distorted the incentive relationship 
between the mediocre IAS and the talent based 
scientists. 

In short, the system. is a part of the political- 
administrative-patronage concept. The Prime 
Minister admits the serious mistake was to have 
continued the colonial inherited administration 
system, Prima facie, she has no concrete proposals, 


Agenda Item 13: Model of Participatory democracy: 


“The function of the ruling party at the Centre 
and in the States, is to be the link between the 
Government and the administrative apparatus, 
between the people and its organisations.... 

“No nation can.do without bureaucracy and with- 
- out a set of rules and regulations but administrative 
efficiency and responsiveness to the people’s needs 
can be ensured and reform and innovations brought 
about by political supervision from above and 
popular vigilance from below.... 

“The individual party worker at the district and 
panchayat level has a heavy responsibility to see to 
the proper implementation of programmes which 
means that the benefits reach those for whom they 
are intended...Congress members should lead in 
organisations like family planning, public health, 
adult education, and all aspects of human and 
social development.” 

I have quoted Indira Gandhi at length. This 
model of participative democracy is-‘based on the 
operation of the Congress-I cadres at all levels. 
Their role, as visualised is that of liaison, that is of 
broker, (maybe unpaid or paid by the party) or 
inspectors/bosses over the bureaucracy. A basic issue 
that must be faced is: Is this model relevant for 
combating poverty or for the limited purpose of 
.. ensuring that the benefits reach those for whom they 
are intended? Does this concept enable the people, 
and in particular the poor, to become at least non- 
dependent as a preliminary to becoming self-reliant 
and self-financing? There is no reference to the 
cultivation of organisers and change agents from 
amongst the poor: no reference to Gandhiji’s basic 
strategy of organising the poor; training them by 
stages, so that the minority owners are brought to a 
stage of helplessness when organised landless labour 
does not work for them. — 

The Central Minister for Labour has made a 
promise that “honorary organisers’ who now 
operate in 595 blocks would be appointed in 1000 
blocks in 1984-85. A polity, which has not been 
able to prescribe minimum living wage in more than 
three decades of planning, while allowing inflation 
to transfer incomes from the poor to the rich, has to 
undertake honest, objective introspection in regard 
to this elementary failure. The rich per capita 
State, Maharashtra, had prescribed Rs. 3 or 4 (and 
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has increased it somewhat) as the official minimum 
wage for eight hours hard work. In Punjab, the land- 
less agricultural worker has not had any share in the 
increase in productivity. The better-off are exploit- 
ing the competition between the poor and the less 
poor for maintaining low level wages. The argu- 
ment advanced in Maharashtra is that the small 
cultivator cannot afford to pay higher. In Punjab, 
when cheaper Bihari labour is available in the open 
market system, why pay more? 


The polity and its political economy is prepared 
to provide sheltered market to cultivate undeserved 
profits and freedom to cultivate parallel -black eco- 
nomy, yet allows the open market system to deny 
even a living wage for eight hours hard work in the 
villages. The open market has also almost destroyed 
village crafts and industries. 


The Maharashtra Government enjoys the reputa- 
tion of having installed the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme. It is boosted as a panacea. What did 
actually happen? Functioning of this scheme was 
jointly studied by the Planning Commission Evalua- 
tion and the Maharashtra Government agency. 
They calculated that on an average each person 
employed under this scheme could earn Rs. | 60 per 
day. For whom was productive infrastructure built? 
For the better-off at a dehumanising wage? Who 
subsidises whom? The poor subsidise the rich. It is 
understood that the Planning Commission is now 
insisting on payment of the prescribed minimum 
wage. 

Is the concept of participative democracy even 
viable? It certainly is anti-socialistic. My purpose 
is not merely to criticise, not merely to provoke, but 
to search for a viable management strategy. What 
is the alternative? 


Agenda Item 14: Urban Development: 


The Economic Resolution has only one concern, 
the improvement of slums. Mount a massive pro- 
gramme to provide slum-dwellers with essential 
amenities such as safe drinking water, sanitation, 
roads, community centres. Major efforts are required 
to execute housing schemes for them. Implement 
programme with the active participation of benefi- 
ciaries. Increase financial provisions for tackling 
deteriorating urban environment. 


The Congress Party is not even conscious of the 
massive complex, critical nature of urbanisation. 
The resolution does not even realise the distinction 
between urban development and urbanisation pro- 
cess — urbanisation can be a growth process on the 
basis of cultivating entrepreneurship, productivities 
and economic justice not merely in the urban areas 
but also in the villages. In particular, urbanisation 
process involves creative, entrepreneurial manage- 
ment strategy for the complex migrations of some 
talent and resources from the villages and massive 
transfer of rural poverty. Even in Punjab, the 
villages have heavily lost capability to absorb addi- 
tional work force. As a consequence, in the last 
decade, rural area, covering more than three- 
quarters of the area added only 16 lakhs to its 
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population against 14 lakhs in the urban areas. A 
stage has clearly emerged when rural development 
is also to take place in the urban areas. 

For exploitative : purposes, politicians and eco- 
nomists have been raising the issue of conflict bet- 
ween rural and urban areas. As if the urban poor 
exploit the rural rich, as if rural rich do not exploit 
the rural poor. This fake issue sidetracks exploita- 
tion of the poor by the rich in the villages and the 
cities. They prepare design of studies for generating 
data regarding terms of trade between urban areas 
and rural areas to claim subsidies and higher prices. 
In the process both the corporate sector in the urban 
areas and the rural rich receive huge subsidies, direct 


or indirect. This separation of rural development 


from urbanisation is senseless even during the ex- 
ploitative stage of economic .development. Agri- 
culture could not have developed without the sup- 
port of industry_or science and technology. 


OUR development path has been from the very 
beginning concerned with crises — food crisis, 
foreign exchange crisis; defence crisis. These crises 
continue. In the first phase, there was justification 
for concentrating on the area approach and material 
infrastructure (concerned with commercialisation) 
and placate the upper strata in the urban and rural 
areas, This approach is at the root of the cultivation 
of disparities amongst people and regions. 


Added to this was the chaotic urban development 
policies, which have effectively contributed to sky- 
rocketing land prices in the urban areas; massive 
scope for legal unearned incomes and for converting 
black income into white. The Fourth Five-Year Plan 
working group had diagnosed that the town plan- 
ning and urban development concepts were not re- 
lated to the paying capacity of the people and as a 
consequence, our town planning is designed for 
cultivation of slums. 

A fundamental new concept of urbanisation has 
to be understood and evolved. Urbanisation can be 
and has to be conceived as a process of development 
of the people in the villages and of the people 
moving from villages to towns and the new work- 
force emerging in the cities. 

This is probably one of the most crucial chal- 
lenges for the Seventh Plan in the: concrete perspec- 
tive of 2000 A.D. 


Agenda Item 15: Centre-State relations; Basic neeeds 
concept of the Planning Commission: 


This is a highly complex issue with a very incom- 
plete conceptual frame and criteria. A very curious 
dichotomy prevails. Take for example the deliberate 
neglect of the basic aspect of Centre-State relations, 
that is, political, by V.K.R.V. Rao. It is surprising 
that having organised the seminar (August 5-7, 
1983) under the auspices of the Institute for Social 
and Economic Change, in his keynote address, he 
did not examine this relationship in the framework 
of social or economic change. He makes some sug- 
gestions for enabling the State Governments to get 
more funds; elimination of the coordinating role of 
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the Planning Commission. One does not under- 
stand how the nation can meet the perpetual food 
crisis without integrated — and not merely coordi- 
nation of — R and D; price policy; procurement- 
cum-distribution conceptual frame. It would be, 
even at the empirical level, incoherent to prescribe 
that the primary role of the Union Govern- 
ment should be to act as a store-house of 
experience and experimentation. Consider again 
either the implications of security of the nation or 
meeting the challenges of drought and other cala- 
mities, or even planning and implementation of 
Inter-State river valley projects, Unless the Union 
Government has a role of initiative:and integration, 
there would be chaos. In fact one of the basic poli- 
tical causes of delays and wastage of massive re- 
sources was the inter-State disputes regarding inter- 
State irrigation and power projects. 


Consider again the highly anti-productive ‚record 
of the State Governments, by and large, regarding 
management of electricity or transport. Do they 
deserve to have these powers? What is V.K.R.V. Rao’s 
solution? He says: “If the State Government fails 
to reach the required standards of development...it 
should be the business of the electorate to throw 
them out or bring them to heel by greater and more 
sustained vigilance and home. work.’ Then he 
pontificates: “A people can only get the Govern- 
ment they deserve whether at the national level or 
at the State level; and if the electorates fail to 
perceive their own interests and the lack of will or 
organising capacity to get what they can within the 
limits of practicability and efficient management, no 
one can help them”. . This is how the intellectuals 
make a scapegoat of the de-powered people for the 
failures of the elected oligarchies. 


It is relevant and essential to establish criteria, 
responsibility to match resources, of relevance and 
accountability. It is not that the States alone waste 
3 misdirect resources, the Centre is in the same 

oat. 


Fundamentally, both the Centre and the States, 
being in essence elected. oligarchies and following 
the political-administrative-patronage concept bound 
to waste and misdirect resources. What is worse, 
in the interest of their hegemony, they won’t allow 
even the Reserve Bank to operate or the banking 
system to function on the basis of criteria of rele- 
vance, reach and accountability. Their outlook is 
blatantly short term, except thanks to the remnants 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s concern and culture of plan- 
ane the present in the perspective of the concrete 

uture. l 


The crucial issue is: Centre-State relations, in 
whose interest? The glib solution is decentralisation 
of the Panchayati Raj breed. Or the minimum needs/ 
basic needs of the people and the poor. This is 
another patronage concept. And also non-feasible. 
No Government has the resources even for provid- 
ing balanced nutrition to all the people. 


A crucial issue for consideration is: What is the 
concept of basic needs for enabling them to partici- 
pate in growth opportunities? 


Agenda Item 16: Vulnerability to 
environment: 


international 


“We are vulnerable to any deterioration in the 
international environment. We have called for a 
collective effort by the developing and industrialised 
countries to solve these problems, particularly in 
money and finance.” (ibid PM, November 16, 
1983). 

“The greatest danger today is to the unity and 
integrity of the country. ...The strategy of neo- 
colonialism is no different from that of classic 


imperialism...Neo-imperialism aims to create and ` 


reactivate through overt and covert interference 
from outside divisions in developing societies in 
order to prevent the consolidation of their national 
unity. The evidence of these activities is strewn all 
over the pages of post-Second World War history.” 

In regard to political will power, the Prime 
Minister (ibid) posed the issue: How to strengthen 
those political forces which are working for a 
secular, modern and rational society? She suggests 
involvement of the intelligentsia in the conflicts of 
our times. 

The issue concerning political will power should 
appropriately be considered under Agenda Item 1. 

So far as the critical problem of “‘vulnerability to 
international environment” is concerned, it has to 
be viewed from three perspectives: ove, external due 
to weaker technology competitive base and bargain- 
ing power; two, internal, in particular the nature of 
development path; and three, the application of 
two concepts: (i) concept of “inner limits of satis- 
fying human needs”; and (ii) concepts of “outer 
limits of Indian environment and of planet’s physical 
integrity’. Thanks to Nehru’s historical vision, 
the foresight in cultivating science/technology and 
cadres, and his firm commitment to self-reliance in 
defence and development; we have the capability of 
facing the future provided we restructure the basic 
concepts of development. We are at a stage when 
we have the capability to do so. 

The real danger comes from the development path 
and the nature of polity — based on the Constitu- 
tion which was relevant in 1949 to a significant 
extent, as a transitional arrangement, and which has 
certainly assistedin defending the integrity of the 
country. On the other hand, the contradictions in 
the Constitution and the nature of polity and the 
system of elections have become disintegrative. 

What is the nature of development path adopted 
in the planning process, in designing the Plans? 
What is the motive force underlying this path? Are 
its concepts and criteria like rate of growth or per 
capita growth or capital multiplied by capital-out- 
put-ratio-rate of growth relevant for steady dynamic 
growth and economic justice? Or are these concepts 
anti-growth? What is the logic of this development 
path? Do not the processes in this path logically 
move by cultivating inequalities and exploitation? 
Has not this development path cultivated attitudes 
and values, in collaboration with the processes of 
polity established by the Constitution, undermine 
the integrity and security of the nation? 

These questions are relevant to assess the rele- 
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vance and feasibility of the “patriotic path thesis’, 
being advanced. 

Classify the people tn recognisable categories, At 
the bottom are the massive majority — may be of 
the order of 75 per cent (according to Raj Krishna’s 
calculation, who have not had any share in the 
additional income generated by the development 
path). ‘What have they to be loyal about either 
objectively or subjectively? In the past they, the 
have-nots, participated in the struggle on the basis 
of subjective trust arising from the Cult of Example 
of the leadership and their trust in their bonafides, 
even when they had no political or administrative or 
economic or police power. Is there any subjective 
or objective rationale for this massive neglected 
majority to be concerned with and protecting the 
exploitative social order? 

Consider the gainer classes. There are those who 
on merit, by their entrepreneurship or initiative, 
have added to the national wealth and to their per- 
sonal income and wealth. The other category in- 
cludes those whose value system is inspired by 
profit, power or jealousy. They are the maximum 
exploitative gainers and have nurtured and cultiva- 
ted and shared parallel black economy. Their 
loyalty is reflected in massive funds (Rs 25,000 
crores, according to Swraj Paul) salted away in 
foreign secret accounts. This category can be priced 
and purchased by the destabilising neo-imperialism. 
In a development path and polity, where only two 
values—profit, power—operate as the primary 
motive forces, is if reasonable to except this 
category to have patriotic compulsions? How can 
transformation of social order be relevant for them? 

The President of the Congress has crystallised 
four basic challenges: One, the historic duty to carry 
forward our unfinished social revolution; fwo, the 
removal of old and new obstacles to social equality; 
three, the need to fight regional, communal, extre- 
mist and near secessionist agitations and organisa- 
tions, and fight also four, the international forces of 
destabilisation, which are receiving comfort from 
these domestic elements, 

Again, one can take a cynical view and hecome 
apathetic. Such an attitude is understandable but 
invalid because any student of social change has to 
apply his energies on the basis of relevance of objec- 
tives. One can certainly discount the rhetoric or 
even bonafides. That does not take away the 
responsibility for diagnosing the reality and evolving 
viable alternatives. 

As a student of social change, I am inclined to 
the feeling that we are at a cross-roads; have culti- 
vated demoralising, disintegrating forces which have 
eroded and can further erode the capability of the 
nation to survive as a self-reliant and independent 
people. Wehave also cultivated forces — driving 
and growth — though not motivating forces which 
can help (a) alteration of the political system in a 
feasible manner, (b) definite rejection of the deve- 
lopment economics path, and (c) restructuring the 
political-administrative-patronage frame to face the 
future with confidence and nurture social revolution 
by laying siege and by stages. The nature of 
challenge is dialectical. [1 (Concluded) 
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GROUP OF 77—1I 


Challenges Ahead 
CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


TBE founding of the Group of 77 and the UN 
| Conference on Trade and Development, twenty 
years ago, were not coincidental events, but 
inextricably intertwined with each other. 

In their 1964 Declaration, the Seventyseven 

recognised UNCTAD-I as a significant step towards 
creating ‘a new and just world economic order’ — a 
goal and objective adopted by UN after another ten 
years. : 
In 1964 the Seventyseven viewed the basic 
premises of that new order as involving ‘a new 
international division of labour oriented towards 
accelerated industrialisation’ in the Third World, 
requiring ‘a new and dynamic international policy 
for trade and development’, and establishing ‘a new 
framework of international trade that is wholly 
consistent with the needs of accelerated develop- 
ment.’ i 

They also underlined the singular importance of 
the establishment of ‘an international machinery in 
the field of trade and development’. 

In November that year, the UN General Assembly 

gave effect to this by setting up UNCTAD as a 
permanent organ of the UN General Assembly, 
among other things, to review and facilitate the 
coordination of activities of other institutions 
within the United Nations system in the field of 
international trade and related problems of econo- 
mic development and initiate actions for negotiation 
of ‘multilateral legal instruments’ in the field of 
trade. 
In effect UNCTAD was to be a step towards the 
international trade organisation envisaged in the 
Havana Charter that was never ratified due to UN 
opposition.. 

While UNCTAD thus would not have come into 
being but for the Group of 77, the evolution of the 
Group and its solidarity came about as a result of 
UNCTAD. 

The wide range of economic issues addressed 
there, the negotiations for a consensus on these. — 
since it was clear to everyone that such decisions 
could not be implemented or imposed by majority 
vote but can only come about with consent — 
resulted in strengthening the cohesiveness and 
solidarity of the Group. 

The Group’s approach in the belonging was 
‘reformist? — reforms in existing international! 
se es 

The author is Geneva Bureau Chief of Inter 
Press-Third World Service. This is the second 
and concluding part of his contribution on the 
twenty years of Group of 77 The + first part of 
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week (June 30, 1984), 
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institutions, rules and frameworks — in the areas of 
trade, money and finance. 

The Generalised System of Preferences (GSP) was 
put in place, due to the initiative of the Group, 
placing the exports of the Third World on an equal 
competitive footing with domestic products in the 
importing countries. And while the importing 
countries forwent customs duties, the welfare benefits 
of this accrued to their own trade and public. 

Even more, other international organisations 
began incorporating in their own charters, some 
of the ideas that emanated from UNCTAD and its 
decisions — such as incorporation in GATT of Part 
IV of the agreement, providing for special and 
preferential treatment to the Third World. ~ 

The development consensus reached at UNCTAD-I 
and subsequently at UNCTAD-II (New Delhi, 1968) 
permeated the UN system and was reflected in the 
internationa] development strategy for the Second 
United Nations Development Decade, incorporat- 
ing a number of agreed policy measures to accelerate 
Third World development. 

But soon the limitations of the ‘reformist’ 
approach became apparent. It was becoming clear 
that fundamenta] changes in the international eco- 
nomic system were required to establish a framework 
conducive to development and to create the basis 
for political independence of the Third World, 

And while the actions of OPEC in 1973-74 were 
the catalyst for the adoption by the UN General 
Assembly of the declaration of the establishment of 
the New International Economic Order and the 
programme of action for NIEO, the concept came 
at the 1971 Lima second ministerial-meeting of the 
Group and UNCTAD-III at Santiago (1972). l 

From the inception, the Nonaligned Movement 
and the Group of 77 acted in tandem, with the 
nonaligned providing the political thrust, and the 
Group of 77 concerning itself mainly with North- 
Sovth economic negotiations. 

But the Nonaligned Movement from the beginning 
emphasised ‘mutual economic cooperation’, and gra- 
dually this too began to figure in the Group of 77. 

The 1976 Mexico City Ministerial conference on 
‘economic cooperation among developing countries’ 
(ECDC) was a point of departure, and the first 
effort of the Group to discuss and act together with- 
out reference to any specific UN event or agenda. 

The Mexico conference had been preceded by a 
number of nonaligued initiatives, apart from deci- 
sions at Nonaligned Summits, such as the Dakar 
Declaration and Action Programme (1975) and. the 
Georgetown meeting for the Action Programme 
(1975). 

The Mexico Programme of Action was fully 
fleshed out. by the Group, at the fourth ministerial 
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-meeting in 1979, when it adopted the ‘Arusha Pro- 
gramme for Collective Self-reliance’, 

In the beginning, while putting forward the ECDC 
programme, the Group looked at the UN system 
for follow-up and implementation. But this soon 
ran into road-blocks set by the industrial countries 
of West and East. Both brought up arguments about 
‘universality’ and ‘sovereign equality of states’ to 
insist that they should have a voice in the shaping 
and decision-making of ECDC by the Group of 77. 

It was in this context that the Group of 77 held 
their Caracas high-level meeting in 1981, involving 
Foreign Ministries, to formulate the Caracas Pro- 
gramme of Action which, calling on the UN system 
to provide support for ECDC programmes, laid the 
main emphasis for actions on the Group itself, and 
created a mechanism to further it. 

And while the Group observes its 20th anniversary 


at Geneva on June 15) with justifiable pride at its © 


impact and achievements, it is also faced with some 
fundamental challenges. . 
- The main challenge is from USA which by words 
and actions is questioning the very basis of post-war 
multilateralism and international institutions further- 
ing the cause of development, such as UNCTAD. 

Anart from its efforts to cripple UNCTAD’s 
functioning, USA is also involved in a wider 
McCarthy-type attack on international secretariats 
and civil servants (and their independence under the 
UN charter) to dissuade and frighten them from 
initiating studies and reports that do not reflect the 
US world-view of politics and economics. 

Behind it all is the US effort to divest the Third 
World of its limited gains of the last two decades, 
and push it, in terms of autonomy of economic 
actions, back to the colonial era. 

In the area of South-South cooperation, the 
challenge before the Group of 77 is to move from 
concepts and talks to decisive actions. 

Increasingly within the Group, such cooperation 
is being seen not only for its effect of collective 

strength in North-South negotiations, but as an 


essential: way of restructuring the economies of the 
South, and thus of the world. 

Chief among the measures contemplated are those 
for the setting up of a Global System of Trade 
Preferences (GSTP) and cooperation in the monetary 
and financial sectors, as through the South Bank. 

After years of talk and little action, only in 
March this year, the negotiating countries have 
begun to tackle the ground rules and other nitty- 
gritty issues for negotiations. The Group hopes to 
finalise these at a further meeting in October, and 
launch negotiations themselves on January 1, 1985. 

But the problems of financing and actually run- 
ning the negotiations, and the machinery for it, are 
yet to be solved. The Group has been seeking sup- 
port of UNCTAD, but the East and West show no 
signs of agreeing to this or providing the necessary 
finance, 

The only possible way out would be for the Group 
itself to put up the three or four million dollars 
needed. Another is the use of the UN emergency 
operations fund (contributed by the OPEC coun- 
tries) and now transferred to UNDP, to finance the 
GSTP negotiations. But whether the ‘donor’ coun- 
tries in UNDP (who did not contribute to this fund) 
would agree is a moot question. 

Once the first phase of GSTP is negotiated and set 
up, With a machinery for monitoring and imple- 
mentation, it could provide future institutional and 
other support not only for GSTP but other ECDC 
activities. 

However, trade involves finance — and here the 
concept of the South Bank has become important, 
even if it were to start operations only with the 
limited function of linking up regional payments 
arrangements, and for an export credit guarantee 
finance facility for mutual Third World. 

How the Group of 77 face these challenges, both 
in terms of North/South and South/South relations, 
will undoubtedly decide the future of international 
economic relations and international polity itself. 
(Concluded) 


GROUP OF 77: TWENTY YEARS 





The Group of 77 was founded in Geneva twenty years ago, and the twentieth anniversary was marked by a 


statement issued by the Group summing up achievements and outlining problems. 


The statement was released on 


June 15, 1984, by Pakistan’s Ambassador Mansur Ahmed who is current Chairman of the Group. Following is the 


text of the statement: 





Hg 20th anniversary of the founding of the Group of 77 

provides us with the opportunity to assess the role -played 
by the Group, to review the present state of international 
economic cooperation for development and to reaffirm the 
Group’s commitment to the principles and purposes which 
have inspired it ever since its inception. 

2. The Group of 77 has played an historic role in articilat- 
ing the demands, hopes and aspirations of the developing 
countries which found their first expression in the Algiers 
Charter -of 1967 and subsequently in other Ministerial 
meetings of the Group. It has been catalytic for intro- 
ducing justice, equity and fairplay in the international 
economic system, in promoting South-South cooperation and 
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collecetive self-reliance among the developing countries and in 
providing through its unity the basis for the countervailing 
power that the developing countries have in the North-South 
dialogue. The Group has played this role in a spirit of 
partnership and cooperation always keeping in view the 
interests of other*groups of countries and the broader objec- 
tive of promoting the growth and stability of the world econo- 
my as a whole. 

3. The continuing North-South disjunction is one of the 
most serious challenges to be faced in the few remaining 
years of this century, ranking with and linked to the mainte- 
nance of world peace and security. The task of fashioning a 
system of international economic. relations based on the 
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reality of growing inter-dependence and the principles of 
justice and equity should, therefore, be of the highest priority 
for all Governments. i 

4, The genesis of the Group of 77 is historically linked to 
the creation of UNCTAD. UNCTAD was established as an 
institution wtthin the United Nations in response to the long- 
felt need of the international community fora comprehensive 
organisation which would deal with trade and related develop- 
ment problems taking into account the aspirations and 
expectations of the newly independent countries and reflecting 
the development thinking in the post-war years. It was, 
therefore, entirely befitting that the mandate: given to 
UNCTAD included all those issues which constitute the heart 
of the international economic framework for development. 
Since its establishment UNCTAD has contributed towards 
determining the course of international economic relations 
and the strengthening and promotion of international develop- 
ment cooperation. UNCTAD has triggered institutional 
developments both within and outside the United Nations. It 
has been the source of many bold and innovative ideas in the 
field of trade and development. It has either itself provided 
or facilitated the negotiation or re-negotiation of a large 
- number of multilateral agreements. Indeed many of the con- 
cepts embodied in the International Development Strategy 
and the Declaration and Programme of Action for the 
Establishment of a New International Economic Order. were 
first mooted in UNCTAD. 

5. The Group of 77 is convinced that with the growing 
awareness of the importance of the phenomenon of inter- 
dependence of economies and inter-relationship among issues 
of development it is all the more necessary that the compre- 
hensive mandate given to UNCTAD be maintained and that 
the organisation be strengthened and made more effective in 
its recognised and highly valuable role both as a negotiating 
- forum and originator or new ideas in the development process. 

6. UNCTAD functions on the basis of a broad consensus of 
ideas) principles and objectives which are embodied in the 
decisions and resolutions adopted by it since its inception and 
those adopted by the United Nations General Assembly itself. 
We would like to recall the main elements of this ‘‘develop- 
ment consensus”: ` 

(a) Economic development and social progress of the 
developing countries is a common concern of the entire inter- 
national community. 

(b) The primary responsibility for their development rests 
- with the developing countries themselves. However, their 
efforts need to be supplemented and strengthened by inter- 
national action. , , 

(c) The development of developing countries will contri- 
bute to the growth and prosperity of the developed countries 
and of the world economy. 

(d) Efforts should be made to bridge the gap between the 
standards of living in developed and developing. countries and 
to remove inequity, unfairness and disparity in international 
economic relations and systems. i 

(e) Actions needed to be taken at the international level 
should be comprehensive, concerted and convergent. Such 
actions should.be commensurate with the dimensions of the 
development problems. 

In implementing the foregoing objectives UNCTAD is com- 
mitted neither to the North nor to the South. It is committed 
to this ‘development consensus’’, 

7. With the adoption in 1974 by the UN General Assembly 
of the Declaration and Programme of Action for the Estab- 
lishment of a New International Economic Order the elements 
of this “development consensus” were subsumed under NIEO. 
Within the framework of NIEO greater emphasis came to be 
placed on the restructuring of the world economic system and 
world economic relations with a view to making them fair 
and equitable and ofthe democratisation of the functioning 
of the international economic institutions. 

8. The Group of 77 is deeply concerned about the present 
crisis in international development cooperation. The inter- 
national monetary, finance, and trading systems are in disar- 
ray and the North-South dialogue has come'to a virtual stand- 
till. There is a rapid process of vivisection of the world trade 
. into a series of bilateral arrangements. The international 

monetary system is being increasingly privatised and the 
asymetry of the obligations characterising its functioning has 
been further accentuated. The international financial mech- 
anism has long ceased to respond consistently and in a mean- 
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ingful way not only to the development goals and aspirations 
of Third World countries but even to the minimum require- 
ments of international cooperation for development. There 
is a rapid erosion of the principles, norms and rules governing 
these systems. We are increasingly witnessing attempts by 
some ofthe major economic powers to weaken multilateral- 
ism in world trade to impose their unilateral concepts and 
ideologies on these organisations and to use them for serving 
their own political purposes. The North-South dialogue has 
become a repetitive and static rather than an innovative and 
dynamic process. A determined effort is being made to make 
this dialogue an end in itself rather than a basis for action 
and commitment and for moving ahead towards the realisa- 
tion of common objectives. All this has had a highly deleteri- 
ous effect on the economies of the developing countries, in 
particular the least developed amongst them. 

9. This crisis in international cooperation and the virtual 
breakdown of the North-South dialogue has affected all inter- 
national organisations déaling with development issues irres< 
pective of their mandate or mode of functioning. Breaking the 
present impasse'in international economic cooperation, there- 
fore, requires substantively new political decisions parti- 
cularly by the major developed countries, reaffirmation of 
multilateral instruments of economic cooperation and a com- 
mon will to focus on real development issues rather than on 
different sectarian or doctrinaire policy prescriptions. 

10. It would be ironic were it not lamentable that this 
crisis in international cooperation has come at a moment of 
increasing inter-dependence in terms of the functioning and 
prospects of the economies of both developed and develop-. 
ing countries. The Gorup of 77 fully shares the view that in an 
increasingly integrated world economy no country or group 
of countries can pursue its economic policies in disregard of 
the consequences for others. Each country’s progress is now 
increasingly a pre-condition for the progress ofall. Inter- 
dependence demands agreements from mutually dependent 
partners. Unilateral action in an inter-dependent world 
economy is a contradiction in terms. The Group of 77 
reiterates that recent developments reaffirm the validity of the 
objectives of NIEO which are shared by the entire inter- 
national community and towards the attainment of which the 
activities of all UN Organisations dealing with problems of 
development have been geared. é 

11. Most of the decisions and ‘resolutions of UNCTA 
have been adopted without dissent. The conciliation proce- 
dure built into the functioning of the UNCTAD institutional 
machinery has always been available. Furthermore, individual 
delegations which have not been able to go along with an 
emerging consensus have always been given and in fact have 
frequently exercised their right, in accordance with normal 
UN procedures, to explain and put on record their differing 
individual positions. The Group of 77 on its part will 
persevere with its efforts in the spirit of the Buenos Aires’s 
message for dialogue and consensus and would like to see 
rene ae and negotiations in UNCTAD characterised by 

is spirit. 

12. Our endeavours aimed at breaking the present impasse 
in the North-South dialogue will be based on the conviction 
that all countries and groups of countries must participate in 
this dialogue on an equal footing and that enhanced political 
will should be injected into this process, particularly by those. 
developed countries whose participation in multilateral 
economic cooperation is at the moment less than commen- 
surate with their influence'in the world economy. All 
multilajeral economic forums and institutions where the 
development dialogue is being pursued should also contribute 
to the reactivation of the process of negotiations with a view- 
to its early conclusion. 

13. The factors which unite the Group of 77 transcend the 
differences that may exist in the levels of their economic 
development and in the structures of their economies. It is, 
therefore, more important now than ever before for the 
Group of 77 to maintain and strengthen its unity and 
solidarity. Inspite of the recent setbacks and current pro- 
blems, the Group of 77 will persevere with its task of 
fashioning a system of international economic relations based 
on the principles of self-reliance, justice and equity and on 
the growing reality of inter-dependence, The Group will 
continue to pursue its catalytic role in UNCTAD and utilise 
the full potential of this organisation towards the attainment 
of the New. International Economic Order. O 
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CMEA Summit Declaration 





On June 12-15, 1984, the Heads of State and Government of the member countries of the 
Socialist camp represented in the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) met in 
Moscow. The Summit was attended by the top leaders of Bulgaria, Hungary, Vietnam, GDR, 
Cuba, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. At the end of this 
Summit conference, two documents were released — one a Statement on the Main Directions of 
Further Developening and Deepening the Economic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation of CMEA 
Member States; and the second, a Declaration by CMEA member countries addressed to the 
world, captioned ‘‘Maintenance of Peace and International Economic Cooperation”. Since the 
text of neither of these two documents has been published in full in the Indian press Mainstream 
is reproducing here the Declaration, while the Statement will be published in full in this journal 


next week. —— Mainstream 





HE highest representatives of the People’s Repub- 
lic of Bulgaria, the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the German 
Democratic Republic, the Republic of Cuba, the 
Mongolian People’s Républic, the Polish People’s 
Republic, the Socialist Republics of Romania, the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republic and the Czecho-. 


slovak Socialist Republic, who met in Moscow for 
an economic conference of the member countries of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, con- 
sider it their duty to draw the attention of the 
peoples of the world and governments to the need 
to take urgent measures to ensure the normal deve- 
lopment of international political and economic 
relations in order to strengthen world peace and to 
promote the progress of mankind. 

The Political Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty 
member countries adopted in Prague on January 5, 
1983, and the Joint Statement of the Party and 
State leaders of Bulgaria, Hungary, GDR, Poland, 
Romania, USSR and Czechoslovakia in Moscow on 
June 28, 1983, put forward a constructive and reali- 
stic programme for the solution of the most urgent 
world problems. In economic conference of the 
CMEA member countries at the summit level reite- 
rate their resolve to act in the interests of ensuring 
peace and improving international relations in the 
economic field. 

The Jeaders of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties and the Heads of State and Government of 
CMEA member countries proceed from the assump- 
tion that the world political and economic situation 
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affects more than ever before the interests of all the 
countries and peoples, and express their deep con- 
cern about the enhanced threat to peace. Interna- 
tional tension has grown substantially as a result of 
the course pursued by the aggressive forces of 
imperialism, primarily US imperialism, and their 
attempts to achieve military superiority, to pursue a 
policy “from strength’, to interfere in internal 
affairs, to encroach upon the national independence 
and sovereignty of States and to consolidate and 
recarve “‘spheres of influence,” old seats of tension 
are rekindled and new conflicts and crisis situations 
provoked in different parts of the world. 

The escalation of the arms race by those forces 
constitutes one of the main causes of the aggrava- 
tion of political and economic instability in the 
world, increases the threat of nuclear war, jeopar- 
dizes the very existence of mankind and puts an 
ever heavier burden on the peoples of the world by 
diverting huge material and financial resources and 
slowing down economic and social progress. 

The already tense situation was further ageravated 
with the beginning of the deployment in certain 
Nato countries of US medium-range nuclear mis- 
siles, which ushered in a new, very dangerous phase 
of the nuclear arms race on the European continent, 
This development forced the Soviet Union to take 
a number of measures in response. The talks on 
nuclear weapons in Europe and on strategic arma- 
ments were broken off. 

The ruling circles of USA are trying to exploit for 
their political ends international economic contacts 
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as well. Violating the commonly recognised norms 
of state-to-state relations, they breach existing 
agreements, organise trade, credit and technological 
blockades and resort to all sorts of methods of 
pressure, embargo and “sanctions” even in food 
trade with regard to those countries which reject 
their encroachments and diktat. They make attempts 
to impose this policy line on their allies and also 
on other States. 

Such actions are aimed not only against Socialist 
countries. Those forces use different pretexts and 
preach anti-communism in pursuit of their goal of 
resolving domestic problems at the expense of 
others, to weaken rivals, to squeeze them out of 
world markets, to establish control over whole 
regions of the world and to subvert the positions of 
countries and even individual companies maintain- 
ing business contacts with Socialist countries. This 
is impairing to international economic relations as a 
whole. 

Reliance on force, escalation of the arms race and 
subordination of economic relations to aggressive 
policy hamper the solution of the basic problems 
of world economic development and make it difficult 
to overcome the economic crisis in the capitalist 
world, compounded by energy, raw materials, food 
and monetary crises. Disorganisation and restric- 
tions in international trade and instability on the 
world commodity markets are growing; the tide of 
protectionism rising and international monetary- 
financial relations breaking, in particular, because 
of the imposition of artificially raised interest rates. 

All this aggravates economic difficulties and leads 
to the further deterioration of the situation of the 
mass of working people in capitalist countries. The 
runaway growth of prices continues, unemployment 
has reached unprecedented proportions and people 
feel more and more uncertain of their future. The 
onslaught on detente has spilt over into an attack 
on the rights and social positions of the working 
class, the peasantry, the broadest sections of 
society. 

The overwhelming majority of developing coun- 
tries are finding themselves in particularly dire 
straits. Using every means of political and economic 
pressure, the imperialist states are shifting onto the 
shoulders of the peoples of those countries the bur- 
den of the economic crisis, continuing to intensify 
their neo-colonialist exploitation, and pressing for 
conditions conducive to the infiltration of their 
economies by foreign capital, first and foremost by 
transnational corporations. The economic growth 
of the emergent countries is badly complicated and 
sometimes paralysed altogether by the effect of such 
factors as the worsening of conditions for exchange 
on the world markets, particularly because of sub- 
stantial drops in real raw materials prices, huge 
foreign indebtedness, tougher terms for credits and 
cuts in the funds set aside by developed capitalist 
states for developing countries. As a consequence, the 
gap between the level of the latter’s economic deve- 
lopment and that of developed capitalist states is 
widening and the poverty and hunger of hundreds 
of miliions of people growing worse. 

This situation curtails possibilities also for the 
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solution of such major problems for humanity as a 
whole as the ensuring of food supply for the grow- 
ing population of the world, the rational use of fuel 
and raw materials resources, the exploration and 
development of new energy sources, space and the 
world ocean and environmental protection. 

The dangerous course of whipping up inter- 
national tension is being countered by Socialist coun- 
tries, by the Communist and working class move- 
ment, by other revolutionary and democratic forces, 
and by the mounting powerful anti-war movement, 
which express their resolve to put an end to aggres- 
sive policy, to remove the threat of nuclear war, to 
protect the independence and freedom of the 
peoples and to cooperate under conditions of peace 
and on the basis of equality. The blocking of mutu- 
ally beneficial cooperation and of the restructuring 
of international economic relations on a fair and 
democratic basis also faces the growing opposition 
of the progressive public of the world at large, the 
movement of the nonaligned countries, other states, 
and realistic politicians and businessmen in capitalist 
countries, in particular, in the United States itself. 
This tendency is manifest in the fact that, despite 
pressure, many capitalist countries continue to ex- 
tend economic contacts with Socialist states. 

As for the CMEA member countries, . they reso- 
lutely denounce and reject the course of subverting 
the peaceful foundations of state-to-state relations 
and oppose every form of exploitation and any 
attempt at intervening in the internal affairs of 
other countries and exploiting economic contacts as 
a means of political pressure, regarding them as a 
gross violation of the commonly recognised norms 
of international law and the principles of the UN 
charter and the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

This course towards the countries of the Socialist 
community, as historical practice shows, is abso- 
lutely futile. Relying on their growing econoinic, 
scientific and technical potential and on the superio- 
rity of the socialist planned economy and streng- 
thening their unity and cooperation, they possess 
everything they need to counter any pressure or 
discriminatory measures and any attempt to inter- 
fere with their development and participation in 
international economic cooperation. 

Socialism is capable of effectively resolving the 
most complex national and international problems. 
As a result of the dedicated work of their peoples 
and thanks to their close collaboration, the Socialist 
countries, overcoming difficulties, have achieved 
outstanding results in the economy, culture, educa- 
tion and health care, in asserting equality and 
friendship among nations and in providing favour- 
able conditions for the flourishing of the individual. 
These successes are proof of the viability of the 
socialist system and its superiority over capitalism. 

The example of the CMEA member countries, 
their achievements in building socialism and com- 
munism and the consolidation of relations of friend- 
ship and cooperation among them are exerting a 
great positive influence on world development. 
Consistently implementing in practice the principles 
of state-to-state relations of a new type in their 


mutual cooperation and also in contacts with other 
countries, the Socialist states are making an effective 
contribution to the restructuring of international 
economic relations on a fair and democratic basis. 

The participants in the Conference stressed that 
the further development and improvement of co- 
operation and the extension of specialisation and 
co-production among the CMEA member countries 
would help resolve by joint efforts urgent problems 
of their economic development, in particular, meet 
their energy, raw materials and food needs, speed 
up the development and introduction of advanced 
technology and production processes, and improve 
the use of material and labour resources and pro- 
duction, scientific and technological potentials. This 
will facilitate the economic and social progress of 
every individual country, raise the material, cultural 
and intellectual standards of their population and 
strengthen the might, unity and cohesion of the 
Socialist states. 

At the same time the CMEA member countries 
are far from indifferent to the development of the 
political and economic world situation. They have 
. a profound interest in having it improved, not only 
because it influences the fulfilment of their economic 
development plans are the normal growth of their 
economic, scientific and technical contacts with 
other states. Socialism, which has asserted itself as 
the most progressive world system, intrinsically acts 
from positions of great responsibility for the future 
of mankind because its supreme goal is concern for 
man, for the good of man. 

The leaders of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties and the Heads of State and Government of 
the CMEA member countries believe that it is 
necessary to work not for confrontation between 
states belonging to different social systems, not for 
raising ever new obstacles in relations between them 
but for a search of constructive ways to develop 
stable international political and economic relations 
of peace with due regard for the world realities and 
for the interests of all countries. They firmly believe 
that no world problems, including the historic 
dispute between socialism and capitalism can be 
resolved militarily. The CMEA member countries also 
have always been consistent opponents of economic 
isolationism and have perseveringly advocated broad 
mutually beneficial cooperation with other states, 
the normalisation of international economic contacts 
and the removal of all sorts of barriers from the 
path of their development. _ 

The experience of the past decade forcefully 
demonstrated the need for and usefulness of detente 
for all the peoples of the world. It contributed to 
improvements in international relations and to the 
development of mutually beneficial economic con- 
tacts between countries. The lessening of the war 
threat made it possible to increase economic assis- 
tance to emergent countries. The developing states 
and Socialist countries have unfolded and are carry- 
ing on struggle for restructuring international 
economic relations on a fair and democratic basis. 

The participants in the Conference believe it 
important to consolidate and augment everything 
positive that was achieved in international relations 
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during the 1970s and to work for stronger mutual 
trust and for the development of equal cooperation 
among states regardless of their social systems. This 
necessitates constructive efforts of all the states in 
both politics and the economy. 

There is no more important task today than the 
task of safeguarding world peace and averting 
nuclear catastrophe. Priority is attached to ending 
the arms race, moving to arms reductions, and main- 
taining military-strategic equilibrium at progres- 
sively lower levels. These constitute the major 
condition for improving the world economic situa- 
tion as well. 

The Participants in the Conference are convinced 
that if the principle of equality and equal security 
is strictly observed, the nuclear arms race can be 
halted and states can initiate real nuclear disarma- 
ment measures, This calls for political will and 
for honest, equal and contructive dialogue respect- 
ing the security interests of all countries. It is on 
this basis that it will be possible to rid Europe com- 
letely of both medium-range and tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

The imperative of peace and security in Europe 
nowadays is an end to the stockpiling of new nuclear 
weapons on the continent. In this context the States 
represented at the Conference insist on stopping the 
deployment of US medium-range nuclear missiles 
in Western Europe and state that if measures 
leading to the withdrawal of the missiles already in 
place are taken, steps to reverse the measures taken 
in response will be made simultaneously. This will 
provide a basis for the resumption of the talks to 
achieve proper agreements to rid Europe of both 
medium-range and tactical nuclear weapons. 

Major importance is also attached to the propo- 
sals of the socialist states to reach agreement with- 
out delay on the complete and universal prohibition 
of nuclear weapon tests; on the prohibition of the 
militarisation of space, and the use of force in space 
and from space against targets on earth; on the 
prohibition and elimination of chemical weapons 
ona worldwide scale and, as a step towards that 
goal, on their elimination onthe European con- 
tinent. 

The States represented at the Conference draw 
attention to the exceptionally important proposal 
on concluding a treaty onthe mutual non-use of 
military force and the maintenance of relations of 
peace between the Warsaw Treaty member states 
and the NATO member states. They strongly 
advocate that the nuclear powers which have not 
yet renounced the first use of nuclear weapons 
should do so. 

In view of the task of resolving world economic 
problems, particular significance is being attached 
today to ensuring the earliest possible beginning of 
substantive talks between the Warsaw Treaty coun- 
tries and the NATO countries to reduce military 
spending on the basis of a well-developed and con- 
crete proposal recently put forward by the allied 
socialist countries in their address to the member 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
Agreement on reducing military spending, naturally, 
should embrace all the States having major military 
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potentials. The means released as a result of reduc- 
tions. in military spending could be used for pur- 
poses of economic and social development, in 
particular, as assistance to developing countries. 

These and other proposals of the States of the 
Socialist community on detente and disarmament 
are well-known. The CMEA countries are prepared 
actively to participate in their practical implementa- 
tion as well as in the implementation of constructive 
initiatives put forward by other States. 

The successful completion of the Stockholm 
Conference on confidence-and-security building 
measures and disarmament in Europe could play a 
great role in lessening the threat of war and scaling 
down armed confrontation. 

In international economic relations practice 
demands mutually beneficial and equal cooperation 
between all countries. Otherwise no solid material 
base for the consolidation and extension of detente 
can be created. 

Faithful to the principles of peaceful coexistence, 
the leaders of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and Heads of State and Government of the CMEA 
member countries address all the peoples and leaders 
of State and Government with an appeal to make 
energetic efforts to extend international economic 
cooperation. 

The proposals put forward by Socialist countries 
at the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
at the United Nations and at other international 
forums to this effect are in force. By way of 
extending these proposals, the participants in the 
conference call for carrying out a program of action 
to improve international economic relations, to 
ensure economic security and to establish trust in 
that most important area of state-to-state contacts. 

It is necessary first and foremost to achieve the 
practical implementation of all the recommendations 
and agreements aimed and promoting mutually 
beneficial and fruitful economic cooperation that 
have been worked out by the joint efforts of States 
and reflected in the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, in the Final 
Document adopted at the Madrid meeting of the 
States participating in that Conference, and also 
in the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States, in the Declaration and the Programme of 
Action on establishing a New International Eco- 
nomic Order and in other UN Resolutions. 

Every method of economic aggression, such as 
the use or threat of embargo, boycott or trade, 
credit and technological blockade, should be 
excluded from the practice of international inter- 
course. 

It is necessary strictly to observe in economic 
relations among all States the principles of respect 
for national independence and sovereignty, non- 
interference in internal affairs, non-use of force or 
threat of its use, complete equality, respect for 
national interests and the right of every nation to 
decide its destiny, mutual benefit, non-discrimi- 
nation and most-favoured-nation treatment. 

The CMEA member countries are consistent 
champions of effective solutions and actions aimed 
at removing any exploitation from international 
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economic relations, at ensuring unimpeded inter- 
national scientific and technical cooperation, at 
removing discrimination, artificial obstacles and 
unfair exchanges from trade relations, at establish- 
ing just and economically sound corrélations bet- 
ween prices for raw materials, food and manu- 
factured products and to this end at tightening 
control over the operations of transnational mono- 
polies. They advocate the regimenting of monetary- 
financial relations, stand against the policy of high 
interest rates and champion the normalisation of 
terms under which credits are granted and paid 
back so that those terms, particularly with relation 
to the indebtedness of the developing countries, 
should not be used as a means of political 
interference in internal affairs. 

The participants in the Conference reiterate the 
firm intention of their countries to develop fruit- 
ful trade, economic, scientific and technical con- 
tacts with all the socialist, developing and developed 
capitalist states which display readiness to do so. 
They believe it useful to extend those contacts first 
and foremost on the basis of long-term pro- 
grammes and agreements and to employ different 
mutually beneficial forms of cooperation, in parti- 
cular, cooperation in technical equipment and 
construction of projects, industrial cooperation, 
joint work on scientific and technical problems, 


etc. 

The CMEA member countries stand for more 
energetic use of potentialities for the development 
of business cooperation with capitalist states and 
also with their businesses and companies. Much 
importance is attached in this respect to broadening 
economic, scientific and technical contacts between 
European States in the spirit of the Helsinki Final 
Act and the accords reached at the Madrid meeting. 
Mutually beneficial cooperation among them 
could contribute to broader trade, to the supply 
of energy and raw materials, to the acceleration 
of technical progress, to the development of inter- 
national transportation, to environmental pro- 
tection and to a rise in employment in countries 
with a high level of joblessness. 

The CMEA member countries advocate the 
establishment of mutually beneficial relations bet- 
ween the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
and economic organisations of developed capita- 
list and developing countries. In this context they 
reiterate their readiness to conclude an appropriate 
agreement between CMEA and EEC with a view 
to facilitating the further expansion of trade and 
economic contacts existing between the member 
countries of those organisations. 

The Leaders of the Communist and Workers’ 
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Parties and the Heads of State and Government of ` 


the CMEA member countries believe it imperative 
to intensify work to restructure international eco- 
nomic relations on a fair and democratic basis and 
to establish a new international economic order. 
Noting with satisfaction the increased importance 
of the movement of nonaligned countries as a 
powerful factor of struggle against imperialism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism—the forces of war 
and aggression—and the efforts made in that direc- 


tion since the 6th Nonaligned Summit in Havana, 
the participants in the Conference express their 
solidarity with the resolutions and message of the 
7th Conference of the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment of Non-aligned Countries in New Delhi, aimed 
at resolving the vital problems of our time—the 
struggle for stronger world peace, peaceful coexis- 
tence, disarmament, national independence and the 
ensuring of the economic and social development of 
every country. 

The CMEA member-countries support the prog- 
ressive demands of the developing states in the 
struggle for economic decolonisation, for ensuring 
complete sovereignty over their natural and other 
resources and their economic activity, for their 
broad and equal participation in solving inter- 
national economic problems, for an end to the out- 
flow of capital and the drain of skilled personnel, 
and for the unconditional application of the general 
system of preference with a view to the need to 
counter the deterioration of the economic situation 
of the developing countries and to contribute to 
their progress. The eradication of backwardness, 
the gradual closing of the gap between economic 
development levels and the provision of conditions 
for the harmonious expansion of international con- 
tacts in the economy, science and technology cons- 
titute one of the fundamental factors of economic 
stability and the improvement of the international 
political climate. 

International economic relations should be res- 
tructured in a way enabling all the countries of the 
world to develop comprehensively their economic 
potentials and to advance on the road of develop- 
ment under conditions of peace, justice and mutual 
cooperation. 

The CMEA member countries will continue to do 
what they can to render economic and technical 
assistance to States which have won freedom and 
independence in their efforts to develop their 
national economies. 

Since the responsibility for the age-old backward- 
ness of the developing countries is borne by the 
former metropolitan States and is inseparable from 
the policy pursued by the imperialist states now- 
adays and from the activities of international mono- 
polies, the CMEA member countries view as per- 
fectly justified the demands of countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America that those who are to 
blame for the difficulties suffered by those countries 
should expand considerably the transfer of resources 
by way of compensating for the damage caused as 
a result of -colonial plunder and neo-colonialist 
exploitation, reduce the burden of the indebtedness 
of the developing states and ease their access on 
beneficial terms to international] credit sources. 

The participants in the Conference reiterate the 
need to enhance the role of the United Nations and 
organisations of its system as a major forum for 
pooling the efforts of States to strengthen peace 
and international security and to contribute to the 
solution of vital world problems. To this end the 
-CMEA member countries are prepared to continue 
energetically to contribute to their work. They 
advocate the early start within the framework of 
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UN of global talks on the more important inter- 
national economic problems in accordance with the 
resolutions of that organisation, with the partici- 
pation of all states and with due regard for their 
legitimate interests. 

The CMEA member-countries will cooperate in 
the implementation of the proposals put forward in 
the present declaration with all those who have an 
interest in strengthening international peace and 
security and in improving international economic 
relations. They expect from other States manifest- 
ations of similar goodwill, mutual understanding 
and desire for joint actions and are prepared to 
consider any constructive proposal in this context. 

The participants in the Conference are convinced 
that today it is more necessary than ever before for 
all the parliaments and governments, for the world 
public at large and for all the sensible people to join 
their efforts to safeguard and strengthen peace, curb 
the arms race, promote disarmament, particularly 
nuclear disarmament, and normalise international 
economic relations in the interests of all countries 
and peoples. 

For the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, Todor 
Zhivkov, General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Bulgaria Communist Party, Chairman of the 
State Council of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 

For the Hungarian People’s Republic, Janos 
Kadar, First Secretary of the Cenrtal Committee of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. 

For the Socialist Republic of Vietnam Le Duaa, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Vietnam. 

For the German Democratic Republic, Erich 
Honecker, General Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, Chair- 
man of the State Council of the German Democratic 
Republic. 

For the Republic of Cuba, Carlos Rafael Rodrigues, 
Member of the Politbureau of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Cuba; Deputy Chairman 
of the State Council and the Council cf Ministers of 
the Republic of Cuba. 

For the Mongolian People’s Republic, Yumjaagiyn 
Tsedenbal, General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
and Chairman of the Presidum of the Great People’s 
Hural of the Mongolian Peaple’s Republic. 

For the Polish People’s Republic, Tjciech Jaruzelski, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Polish People’s Republic. 

For the Socialist Republic of Romania, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, General Secretary of the Romanian 
Communist Party, President of the Socialist Republic 
of Romania, 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, President of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 

For the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, Gustay 
Husak, General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Czechoslovakia, Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslavak Socialist Republic. [I 
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Police and Terrorists 
( from page ó) 


openly came out in opposition 
to it. The strike was a huge 
success and the rally and the 
demonstration were bigger than 
even communist election rallies. 

In connection with the rally we 
had information that the AISSF 
activists would try to attack ıt. 
The District police authorities 
confirmed it. We were assured 
that adequate police force would 
be there for protection. Actually, 
this “force? consisted of one 
ASI, two Constables and two 
Home Guards — not one of them 
with any weapon except small 
sticks. The extremists did collect 
in a nearby street to march to 
the rally to attack it. They gave 
up their plans when they learnt 
about the arrangements the trade 
unions had made to defend the 
rally and the procession. 

On June 3, 1984, at about 
5.30 p.m. some extremists enter- 
ed Chheharta. It was noted that 
at least one of them had a sten 
gun. The police too learnt about 
it. Nothing was done by the 
police to apprehend them. At 
about 8.30 p.m., the extremists 
shot’ dead five persons and 
injured some. 

This took place on the GT 
Road exactly where the banned 
AISSF had held a bhog of 
Akhand Path on that very day. 
The “Path” had been going on 
for the earlier 48 hours. AISSF 
banner put up there remained 
there even for some subsequent 
days. Of course, no killer was 
nabbed. 

A few hours after this incident 
at Chheharta, some extremists 
murdered a chowkidar of the 
Food Department of the Punjab 
Government in another part of 
Chheharta. This chowkidar died 
on the spot. A Sikh colleague of 
his, it seems, tried to protect him. 
He too was attacked. He died 
in the hospital Jater on. Some 
persons saw the killers enter the 
Gurudwara. They went to SHO, 
Police Station and informed him. 
They were told that an SP/DSP 
was on duty in the area and that 
he be informed. These persons 
found out the SP/DSP and 
informed him. They were rebuked 
and spoken to rudely. According 
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to these persons, this police 
officer did intervene only to let 
the murderers escape. 

Deputations from Abadi 
Killais outside Sultanwind Gate, 
Amritsar had met various police 
officers and informed them about 
the actual position and appre- 
hended activities of the extre- 
mists in this area. Nothing was 
done. On June 3, 1984, besides 
others SSP too was met. He was 
told that that some of the local 
police officers appeared to be 
virtually in league with the extre- 
mists, SSP was also informed that 
an attack was apprehended. 


Next morning on June 4, about 
30 shops, 10-12 factories and 
two banks were set on fire. The 
police was nowhere to be seen. 


May more examples of this 

kind can be given but that 
is not necessary. A part of the 
Punjab Police was definitely in 
league with the extremists. 
Another part was not prepared 
to discharge their duties for fear 
of being inciuded in the extre- 
mists’ Hit List. 

There is now much talk of 
screening and re-organisation 
of Punjab police. What is needed 
is screening and re-organisation 
of the entire Punjab adminis- 
tration. And screening should 
start not from below but from 
the top. In fact, it is needed 
most at top levels. 


Amritsar was the headquarter 
of the terrorists as well as of the 
Akali Morcha. One would think 
that the best available officers 
would be appointed as police 
chiefs in Amritsar. It would be 
worthwhile for powers that be 
to examine the records and the 


conduct of three or four SSPs 


in Amritsar (prior to the present 
incumbant who took charge 
only last week), who appointed 
them and why they had to be 
transferred out of Amritsar after 
short and even very short periods. 


‘Startling facts are likely to come 


to light. 


And the position in some other 
districts may be as bad and even 
worse. The conduct of top 
District officers of Jalandhar, for 
instance, in connection with the 
murder of Romesh Chander, 
Hind Samachar Editor, became a 


a big scandal. 

In any case, the need for an 
overhaul of Punjab police in 
particular and Punjab adminis- 
tration in general is too obvious. 


Foa quite some time, para- 

military forces too have been 
posted in some parts of Amritsar 
and in other parts of Punjab. 
They are likely to remain for 
some time to come. They too 
have not been free from blame 
altogether. On April 3, 1984, the 
day of the funeral of BJP leader 
Harbans Lal Khanna, the Punjeb 
police had been withdrawn 
from the sensitive areas on 
the insistence of BJP; only the 
CRP was in-charge. Six Sikhs 
were killed by the CRP bullets. 
That might or might not have 
been the result of bonafide 
mistakes, but there is no doubt 
that these Sikhs had no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the extre- 
mists. | 


We got any number of com- 
plaints against the Punjab police 
for treating leniently Sikh viola- 
tions of curfew while Hindu 
violators were dealt with severely 
and even brutally. We got an 
equal number of complaints 
against CRP for acting exactly in 
the same manner with the oppo- 
site communal bias — that is, 
the Sikhs were treated roughly or 
even brutally, while Hindus were 
shown leniency. 


Once some of us had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss such complaints 
with a top CRP officer. He 
frankly conceded that the com- 
plaint might not be baseless. 
Interestingly, besides other 
things, he expressed the view 
that CRP people should not have 
been put up in temples. He con- 
ceded the need for taking steps 
to prevent Hindu communalism 
making inroads into CRP how- 
soever difficult the circumstances 
might be. 


As regards BSF nothing needs 
to be added to what the BSF 
Director-General] Birbal Nath has 
himself said. The corruption 
within BSF helped in the smug- 
gling of arms and ammunition. 

Itis to be hoped that urgent 
and adequate attention would be 
given to these aspects too. 

(June 28, 1984) O 
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SOVIET VIEW 


Pakistan’s Arms Build-up 


Moscow's appraisal of Pakistani foreign-policy approach, is a matter of considerable interest to students of current 
affairs today. Here is the text of an article on Pakistan published in Pravda (June 29, 1984) whtch has some bearing 


on India. 





Now that tensions in the world have sharply grown as a 

result of aggressive actions of American imperialism, the 
degree of responsibility of every government, every politician 
for the destiny of his own nation, for peace in the region 
where his country is located, and for universal security has 
increased tremendously. This primarily applies to the leaders 
of states located in the politically sensitive regions of the 
world. 

One of such states is Pakistan. It is separated from the 
Soviet border by Afghan territory. Its shores are washed by 
the Indian Ocean where the striving of peace-loving nations 
for the establishment of a zone of peace is increasingly 
clashing with US line of turning the region into a bridgehead 
of imperialist military ventures. Preparation for such ventures 
are assuming a concrete form in the oil-bearing zone of the 
Persian Gulf, which adjoins the Indian Ocean and is tinged by 
the protracted war between Iraq and Iran. 

Speaking about the realities of Pakistani domestic life, it is 
necessary to mention the socio-economic backwardness which 
it has inherited from colonialism. 

It is understandable therefore that the Pakistani leadership 
needs a well-balanced, thought-out approach to international 
affairs more than anyone else. It is necessary for it to work 
out an approach which would take into account all economic, 
social and other factors of the current international situation. 
It is not always easy to find a befitting place on the world 
political scene, all the more so since this place must corres- 
pond to the interests and aspirations of the awakening multi- 
million masses of people, and to the interests of peace. Is the 

-military regime of Pakistan trying to find such a place? 

Judging by formal criteria, Islamabad belongs to the 

diplomatically active capitals of the world. True, it is rather 
the object than the subject of diplomatic activity. US 
Administration officials are especially frequent guests in 
Pakistan. In making tours of Asia, Secretary of State Shultz, 
Defence Secretary Weinberger, and Vice-President Bush deem 
it their duty to visit Pakistan. It has become a favourite 
place of pilgrimage for American politicians — both in office 
and retired, like Henry Kissinger and Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
During his visit to a Pakistani-based training camp of Afghan 
counter-reyolutionaries as advisor to President Carter, 
Brzezinski with a touch of histrionics, snatched an automatic 
rifie and pointed it in the direction of the border with 
Afghanistan. 
. The Reagan Administration has placed its efforts to turn 
Pakistan into a base of aggression against the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan on a much broader practical founda- 
tion than its predecessors. Speaking before a Congress 
Committee, Casper Weinberger declared that without Pakistan 
confident in its strength, the resistance (that is counter- 
revolutionary bandit actions, of the interventionists) in 
Afghanistan will fade away. This explains why the visit of 
camps for the training of gangs to be smuggled into Afghani- 
stan have now become not just a ritual for all high-ranking 
American guests of Islamabad, but also a demonstration of 
the intention to continue the undeclared war against Afghani- 
stan, and to further involve Pakistan in this war. 

Speaking before the Basmachis in the Nasir Bagh camp 
near Peshawar in the latter half of May, US Vice-President 
George Bush permitted himself to make a direct and unambi- 

--guous call to continue struggle until Soviet troops are with- 
drawn from Afghanistan. This instigatory call was accompani- 
ed by a demonstrative issue of a cheque for 14 million dollars 
for the needs of Afghani “‘refugees’’, that is, counter-revolu- 
tionaris. Ofcourse, these 14 million dollars were a purely 
propaganda gesture, a visible tip of the iceberg, Nobody will 
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think of comparing this gift with the thoroughly concealed 
muilti-digit figures which USA and some other countries spend 
on turning Pakistan into a springboard of intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

Suffice it to say that fourteen centres for training bands are 
situated in the Peshawar area which was visited by Bush — by 
no means accidentally. These bands are infiltrated across the 
Afghan border which is quite near. According to the data of 
DRA Government, more than 100 such centres have already 
been set up in Pakistan. The bandits’ activities are financed 
by -the American CIA and by the secret services of some other 
countries, and also devour a sizable part of the military- 
economic aid to the tune of 3,200 million dollars which 
Washington has given Islamabad in keeping with an agree- 
ment between them. 

As it is noted in the statement by the DRA Ministry of 
Foreign affairs, George Bush’s visit to Pakistan has reaffirmed 
the intention of Washington to increase the flow of weapons 
to the Afghan counter-revolutionaries, end to impart a 
“‘qualitatively new aspect’? to the aggression. The visit has 
also shown that the United States seeks to ever more tightly 
tie Islamabad to its chariot, and that the USA is directly 
responsible for the existing situation, hampering its settlement, 
the statement says. 

This is a just and objective appraisal based on facts. It is 
relevant to recall here the history of the three rounds of the 
talks on a settlement between Islamabad and Kabul, conduct- 
ed through a special representative of the UN Secretary 
General. Each time when there appeared hope for some 
progress at the negotiations and a constructive change in the 
stand of the Pakistani leaders seemed to be about to take 
place, somebody’s invisibie hand snapped them, literally pul- 
ling them by the tails of their tunics. And the same delibera- 
tely false logic, according to which, as the saying goes, the 
cart is put before horse, has invariably been used. They 
claim that the first move must be withdrawal of the limited 
Soviet troops contingent which, as is known, is stationed in 
Afghanistan at the request of its legitimate Government for 
defending the conntry against aggression, and only after that 
— a settlement of the issues relating to ensurance of the secu- 
rity of Afghanistan and to termination of the invasion of its 
territory from outside. They act as if the Afghans were a 
people who do not understand that efforts are being made to 
leave them defenceless, and to deprive them of the right to 
use the support of their friends in the face of the aggression 
which is organised and inspired by imperialism. At a bandits’ 
camp near Peshawar Vice-President Bush, expounding on 
“withdrawal of the Soviet troops” and “continuation of the 
struggle’, confirmed, in effect, that the Washington Adminis- 
tration is seeking to further aggravate the situation in the 
region rather than to normalise it. 

Facts show that Islamabad willingly backs up the American 
speculations, including those concerning the Soviet troops. It 
portrays the limited Soviet troops contingent as a “threat” to 
Pakistan and to the security of the whole region. 

But it is abundantly clear that the limited Soviet contin- 
gent, invited by Afghanistan, does not threaten anybody. On 
the contrary, it plays the role ofa stabilising factor which 
prevents the situation in the area from becoming even more 
dangerous. The question of its stay in Afghanistan is a 
question of bilateral Soviet-Afghan relations. And if Islama- 
bad, following the instructions of the Washington politicians, 
tries to play this card, this is done with clearly unseemly 
aims, first of ali for justifying the stepped-up supplies of the 
newest American armaments to Pakistan. The list of these 
weapons includes the F-16 fighter bombers, the Harpoon 
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missiles, self-propelled artillery armoured personnel carriers 
and many others, in conformity with the official and un- 
official USA-Pakistani agreements. The character of the 
weapons and their amount and distribution show that the 
Afghan direction is far from being the only one. l 

If all these arms had been directed only against Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan certainly would not have needed the Harpoon 
water-to-water missiles since Afghanistan, as is known, has 
no outlet to the sea. This question was touched upon during 
the hearings in the US Congress, and a spokesman for the 
Administration gave it to understand that they can be used 
against India. To be sure, it is not mere chance either that 
30 per cent of the Pakistani fleet of tanks re-equipped for fight- 
ing in the present-day conditions, is concentrated along the 
“Line of Control” in the Pakistan-occupied part of Kashmir. 

One cannot but recall in this connection also the cases of 
the spotting in India of Pakistani agents who provoked 
religious-communal disturbances and fuelled the separatist 
sentiments in Kashmir and Punjab. 

It is also significant that in the interview he granted to 
The Times of London late in May President Zia-ul-Haq 
emphatically rejected the possibility for Pakistan to adopt 
two key provisions of the Treaty of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion, offered by the Indian Government, saying that India 
and Pakistan will not permit foreign military bases on their 
territory and will settle all issues bilaterally. 

This explains the obscurity which surrounds the issue of the 
establishment of American military bases in Pakistan. 
Washington and Islamabad are doing their best not to reveal 
whether such bases are being established. However, the news- 
papers of other countries have reported more than once that 
Washington and Islamabad have secret agreements on this 
score. 

The American strategists regard the Indian Ocean as impor- 
tant an area as Afghanistan and India. The imperialist 
jumping-off ground that is being created in Pakistan could, 
circumstances permitting, play an important, if not the key 
role in this direction. That was why Pakistan was included 


into the sphere of operations of America’s Central Command, 
which is oriented on the Indian Ocean, primarily on the 
Persian Gulf and which has Rapid Deployment Forces under 
its control. Reports of Washington supplying Pakistan with 
Orion patrol aircraft to transmit military information to US 
warships would seem not to. be unfounded. > 


In this way, Pakistan is becoming a major cog in US impe- 
rial. strategy, and not by a concurrence of events but in | 
accordance with the political choice consciously made by its 
Government. This explains the Pakistani diplomatic attem- 
pts to involve, secretly, Turkey and Saudi Arabia into a new 
Middle East de facto alliance. Pakistani diplomacy also 
spares no effort to draw Iran into this alliance. This lays 
bare the speculative character of the allegations about Islamic 
commonnesss used for the purpose. Itis clear that Islama- 
bad is acting not on its own, but in agreement with Islama- 
bad’s participation in the Nonalignment Movement. 


Pakistan’s participation in SEATO and CENTO brought 
the country nothing but major political miscalculations which 
involved it into hopless ventures. Many families still mourn 
the wanton death of their relatives killed, in the course of 
three wars with India and asa result of the futile attempts to 
suppress the liberation movement in East Pakistan which later 
became Bangladesh. 


Judging by comments from the public, Pakistan’s present 
foreign policy course is incompatible not only with the security 
interests of South Asia, whose population amounts to a 
billion, but, first and foremost, with the national interests of 
Pakistan itself, which has been convincingly proved by the 
recent massive demonstrations, the Movement for the Resto- 
ration of Democracy organised in Pakistani cities. The rulers 
of Islamabad should do well to heed such demonstrations. 


With no one threatening Pakistan, the road to peace and 
stability leads through talks and peaceful coexistence rather 
than through the arms race and the country’s involvement in 
the implementation of plans hatched by external forces. 
(June 29) 0 





Crack-up... (from page 8) 


India’s defence capability, food- 
grain production, irrigation net- 
work, and power supply, 1s 
perfectly obvious. 

In the short run, the Army 
action in Punjab has done 
wonders for Indira. Gandhi’s 
standing with the Hindu majo- 
rity. But in the long run it may 
have disastrous effects. Although 
a Sikh Lt. General Dayal con- 
ducted Operation Bluestar with 
the help of the Sikh majority 
10 Guards, there have been 
desertions and mutinies in the 
Indian Atmy which cannot be 
dismissed as Pak mischief-mak- 
ing. There are nearly one lakh 
Sikhs in uniform. How can they 
be insulated from the fallout of 
events in Punjab, specially when 
blood relations and close friends 
are involved? 

But if mutinous Sikh battalions 
are disbanded, in all likelihood 
they will go home to join other 
angry militants. In Nagaland, 
Mizo Hills, Manipur, and 
Tripura, it was disbanded and 
-disgruntled soldiers and police- 
men who formed the guerrilla 
core, trained terrorists, and pro- 
vided underground leadership, 


- SSB volunteers trained by the 


Indo-Tibetan Border Police to 
sabotage any Chinese advance 
through Arunachal form the 
extremist hardcore in Punjab. 
Luckily, the Army fighting insur- 
gency and terrorism in the 
North-eastern States has a very 
negligble recruitment from those 
areas, so the danger of sabotage, 
mutiny, or desertion after crack- 
down in their home states is very 
little. But there is not a single 
Indian army, air force, navy, or 
paramilitary formation which 
does not have a sizeable Sikh 
contigent. And there is real 
danger of trained Sikh manpower 
being driven underground by 
Army high-handedness, irrespon- 
sible acts, loose talk by Hindu 
chauvanists, and official inability 
to resolve the current crisis. 

So far, Punjab has been India’s 
granary, sword arm, and loyal 
frontier. If it becomes a rebel 
inferno, the vital logistic links 
with Kashmir will be threatened. 
Punjab is the only state provid- 
ing access to J&K wholesale air 
lifts and air maintenance of 
troops up to Leh, Ladakh, and 
Poonch are beyond the ken of 
practical logistics. 

Electoral politics continues to 
be played through a time 
honoured strategy of divide and 


rule. This has led to last year’s 
election carnage in Assam, 
Hindu-Muslim riots in Bhiwandi, 
communal tension in UP and 
Bihar, and terrorism in Punjab. 
Intellectuals and political ana- 
lysts are convinced that no price 
seems to be too high in the 
gamble for victory in the forth- 
coming polls, Can the nation 
afford to invite crack-up through 
short-sighted policies? 

Even without concrete eyi- 
dence and coded papers, it is a 
well known fact that India and 
Pakistan have enjoyed a game. 
of geo-political tit-for-tat ever 
since partition. It is for the 
Indian leadership to evolve 
sensible policies which strengthen 
the bonds between the States 
and the Centre, instead of 
forcing almost every State into 
an adversary position vis-a-vis 


Delhi. If destabilisation and 
crack-up are to be stopped, 
every political party, public 


leader, and educated person 
must take a clear stand on 
Centre-State relations, resource 
sharing, the rule of law against 
the law of the gun, and for the 
fair functioning of democratic 
institutions rather than constant 
recourse to calling out the 
Army.) (June 30) 





Speech delivered by 
Dr. A.S. Ganguly, 
Chairman, 


Hindustan Lever Limited, 


at the Annual 
General Meeting 
held at Bombay on 


Monday, 25th June, 1984. 


In Hindustan Lever, developing peo- 
ple has the same priority as other major 
business activities, namely growth, profit- 
ability, and innovation and diversification. 
The development of people and the busi- 
ness are so Closely linked that what the 
company is teday is wholly due to the ef- 
forts and contribution of its employees 
over the last several decades. This growth 
and propress, however, could never have 
been achieved without a deep understand- 
ing and appreciation of the changing envi- 
ronment and preparing people to function 
under these circumstances. 


Let’s take a look at the environment, 
especially the country’s economic per- 
formance. Among the bright spots, we 
have our spectacular success in boosting 
farm output, We have also done well in 
mobilising resources for capital invest- 
ment and taking education and health ser- 
vices to the masses. On the other hand, in 
the industrial sphere, the public sector's 
performance has come under sharper 
focus and the private sector’s achieve- 
ments are also under pressure in the face of 
increasing competition. Lack of 
modernisation, poor productivity and 
trade union intransigence have all led to 
rising incidence of industrial sickness. 
This mixed balance sheet of the state of the 
economy has had dn impact on corporate 
thinking. 


ENVIRONMENT 
AND CHANGE 


The environmental realities have in- 
fluenced our own business and the man- 
ner in which we induct and develop people 
in the company. Increasing attention is 
being devoted to training of personnel at 
different levels and various locations. This 
includes operators on the shop floor, su- 
pervisors and also those engaged in selling 
and distribution. Even traditional clerical 
and administrative roles are undergoing 
change in the face of competitiveness and 
the need to be cost-effective. 


Although this speech is devoted to the 
changing needs of training and develop- 
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ment of business managers, it is equally 
relevant to the needs of all those who work 
in different parts ofour business. It is so be- 
cause certain environmental factors-— 
which have a bearing on all endeavours in 
our country—have greatly enhanced the 
importance of human resource develop- 
ment. For example, issues like 
“Modernising Technology” and “Growing 
Rural Markets” are relevant factors in 
making the best possible use of our human 
resources. But since they have been dealt 
with in my earlier AGM speeches, I would 
like to highlight here some other key envi- 
ronmental issues: 


1. The Indian Manager 


Traditionally Indians have been suc- 
cessful traders, seafarers and craftsmen. 
With the progressive induction of manu- 
facturing technology as well as the growth 
of the service sector, a different set of skills 
and knowledge became necessary. The 
modern indian professional manager is 
primarily a product of developments since 
World War II. The process began with the 
induction of Indians as managers in 
foreign-owned companies and the training 
and induction of the upcoming generation 
in the rapidly growing family-owned 
enterprises. 


Since the management of modern in- 
dustry had limited historical experience in 
this country, in the initial period, inherited 
styles and practices continued. Soon there 
was a search for models from outside 
which could be suitably adapted to meet 
the country’s increasingly complex needs. 
Management educationists, corporate 
leaders, as well as policy framers first 
looked at famous American institutions 
such as Harvard, Sloan, Stanford, Chicago, 
North Western, and so on. Lately they have 
shifted their gaze to the legendary Japa- 
nese model. All through this period there 
was a rapid growth of new institutions 
such as the IITs and IIMs to cater to the 
needs of private as well as the newly 
emerging public sector corporations. Off 
and on, there was a muted debate on the 
evaluation of the model of the Indian 
family-run business. There are famous In- 
dian businesses, such as the House of 
Tatas, Birlas and several others with ex- 
ceptional track records who have success- 
fully blended professionalism with tradi- 
tion. However, this cannot be said about 
the majority of other businesses. It is a pity 
that little time and effort have been devot- 
ed to understanding the difference be- 
tween these two systems of management. 
Perhaps in looking for inspiration from 
outside the country. we have overlooked 
our own basic strengths, The core manage- 
ment philosophy in each country is pri- 
marily a product of its culture, tradition 


and social goals, which are judiciously 
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blended into a progressive educational and 
training system. There is no evidence to 
suggest that we have begun to think in 
these terms in our country, 


2. Industrial Development 


A realistic assessment of economic 
and industrial progress in our country pre- 
sents a picture of enormous activity, great 
achievements and a high degree of self- 
reliance. It also reveals a number of lost op- 
portunities, disparities in development 
and unfulfilled dreams. While taking pride 
in our achievements we need to reflect on 
our failures since they have been responsi- 
ble for retarding growth and 
development. 


As a country we boast of having the 
third largest number of scientists and engi- 
neers in the world, or of being the tenth 
largest in terms of industrial outpul. Butin 
qualitative as well as per capita terms, 
these statistics lose much of their signifi- 
cance. In spite of industrial growth, we are 
being left behind by several other coun- 
tries in the South. It can be argued that 
some of these countries have adopted a 
more short-term and externally over- 
dependent model or that they have social 
pressures which are more easily managea- 
ble. Nevertheless, we have ourselves 
begun realising that our growth and devel- 
opment have not only to be more rapid but 
also more evenly spread than it has been in 
the past. 


In our pursuit of an important objec- 
tive — import substitution — we had 
adopted a model of self-reliance which, 
while achieving a degree of success, did 
not allow us to benefit from the rapidly 
changing world technology order. Fortu- 
nately there is today a widely shared con- 
cern about the decreasing capital:output 
ratio in the industrial sector, the 
uncompetitive nature of our industry 
when faced with export pressures and 
over-dependence on the monsoons for our 
major growth area, namely agriculture. 
This has led toa policy of selective imports 
and adoption of modern technology. 


A change in thinking as reflected in 
national policies will be the prime deter- 
minant of the future. The managers of the 
economy and the industry will need to 
comprehend the opportunities these 
changes are likely to provide in the future 
and the enormous social and economicim- 
pact that their contribution and success 
can bring to bear upon the nation, 


3. Science and Technology 


Developments in science and tech- 
nology are the products of our tradition in 
the universities and the plan for self- 
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reliance. The latter particularly was given 
impetus by the establishment of several 
well-known institutions of scientific re- 
search after independence. This had two 
weak links: lack of international contact 
and renewal, and the absence of the vital 
activity of converting innovation into in- 
dustrial technology. Industry on its part 
was content to live with obsolete technolo- 
gy supplemented occasionally by one-time 
purchases from abroad, 


This has resulted in the gradual ero- 
sion of high-quality scientific research and 
training in the country. The well-known 
seats of learning and institutes of research 
have declined in quality and output. The 
influence of science and scientists an the 
national economy has, at best, been limit- 
ed, Many Indian scientists of international 
Tepute „today reside on American 
campuses, 


_ Tha interdependence of science and 
technology is a highly complex globalissue 
involving geo-economic factors. There- 
fore, in framinga policy, a balance has tobe 
struck between self-reliance and interna- 
tional linkages, which can help us achieve 
a desired level of excellence. A major di- 
lemma is being faced in the area of 
eléctronics and communications. The 
great electronics and communications rev- 
olution of this century has not benefited us 
to the same extent as many other countries 
of the free world, In the rapidly evolving 
field of bio-technology we can make a 
greater impact on the economy only if 
there is wider involvement and participa- 
tion both in the public as well as the private 
sectors,- 


The future of science and technology, 
a complex policy issue, must be uppermost 
‘in the minds of those who are responsible 
for managing the economy in this country, 
specially since the gestation periods in this 
area are rather long. 


4, Education 


In India the number of people who 
cannot afford education or can afford only 
a poor education, has risen enormously. 
Fortunately, the number of well-educated 
people who have the perception and tenac- 
ity to take society forward has also in- 
creased. It is this reservoir of talent which 
must be given the freedom to act. We must, 
as a nation, aim to create a large number of 
educational centres of excellence — 
centres which will create leaders in busi- 
ness, industry and public life. A sound and 
constantly improving education system is 
imperative for achieving national goals —. 
aneducation system where we are exposed 
to both knowledge and training, in both 
content and feeling., 


- The school and university education 
upto the graduate level has made remark- 


able progress in spite of many serious im- 
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pediments. The emergence of young grad- 
uates and the enormous opportunities in 
this country augurs well for an exciting fu- 
ture. The combination of a well-founded 
basic education system along with the 
strengthening of scientific research andin- 
novation will be the ingredients for future 
growth and prosperity. 


5. Innovation 


Innovation is the expression of the 
quality of science/technology education. 
Given the current state of scientific devel- 
opments around the world and our own 
economic priorities, the areas of relevance 
are communication, agricultural produc- 
tivity, human health and population con- 
trol, Since each of these has a place in the 
scheme of economic priorities, the policies 
governing scientific research, education 
and economic/ industrial development 
will determine the future of innovation 
and provide the link between research in- 
stitutes and industry by encouraging the 
translation of innovation into manufactur- 
ing technology. 


These unusual issues must be under- 
stood and resolved ina systematic and pur- 
poseful manner. It is necessary to clarify 
that innovation is not the exclusive pre- 
serve of science and technology. Itis a cata- 
lyst for bringing about change in all 
spheres of human activity, and improving 
the quality of life and thinking—perhaps 
within our own generation. 


6. Human Relations 


Human relations mould a society. Ex- 
pectations about improvement in the qual- 
ity of life have been generated in India. 
Since economic achievements have fallen 
short of expectations, they have created 
pockets of disaffection. The continuous in- 
flux of rural people into the urban indus- 
trial sectors has created enormous social 
problems, compounded by social militan- 
cy. Managing enterprises under these con- 
ditions requires not only professional com- 
petence and foresight but also the ability to 
grapple with an increasing number of 
exogenous factors, 


While not too long ago we had mistak- 
en astyle of life for a necessity of life, pres- 
ent day managers are more attuned to the 
social commitment of equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and resources. They are also 


, aware of the technology alternatives that 


are available to foster growth. On the 
whole they are reasonably well-equipped 
to tackle the modern day problems and 
need all the encouragement to get on with 
the task. 


However, the tasks are getling more 
complex, The urban centres are groaning 
under the pressure of the enormous influx 
of people, and congestion, exploited by op- 
portunist elements, These are beyond the 


competence of individual corporations to 
tackle. Neglect here has led to decay, stag- 
nation and unemployment—-a process dif- 
ficult to reverse—in once flourishing in- 
dustrial centres in parts of India. Will some 
of the other industrial metropolises too go 
the same way? We can ill-afford to let this 
happen. The Administration must check 
and control those elements which thrive 
on exploitation of social tensions, We may 
have programmes for dispersal of indus- 
tries and population control, but these are 
long term ones. If we do not tackle the 
problems that need ourimmediate and col- 
lective attention, the social and economic 
costs will be very high indeed, 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS 


While the national and organisational, 
environments have an overwhelming in- 
fluence on the process of human resource 
development, certain behavioral factors 
need to be understood. The training, 
development and motivation of individu- 
als in an organisation ultimately influence 
its climate and culture. Therefore, under a 
given set of macro-conditions described 
above and our hopes and aspirations for 
the future, how do we plan and organise 
ourselves? To attempt an answer, some 
basic factors need to be examined, 


1, Primary factors 


Business organisations can survive 
only if they make a profit, unless they ara’ 
subsidised by the exchequer. To the extent 
that businesses have to generate surpluses 
they have to be cost-effective in all activi« 
ties. This also applies to the development 
of people in a company. Generally one 
tends to assume that all activities leading 


to the development of individuals will pos- ' 


itively contribute to the effectiveness of 
business. We have questioned this naive 
notion. Training and development unre- 
lated to the business or the environment is 
not cost-effective, 


The two basic elements in developing: 
people are: 


(a) If the goals of the organisation ara 
perceived as challenging, in tune with sos 
ciety, and if they are shared amongst the 
members of the business, the processes of 
building the business and the individual 
tend to be in harmony, 


(b) If enough trust is not putin people 
working in the organisation and they are 
not given enough autonomy to work, the 
process of building the business suffers. 


Developing human resources means 
creating a climate of opportunity and pro- 
fessional challenge so that individuals 
have a sense of achievement and 
fulfilment. This climate can only result 
from a readiness to recognise and reward’ 
effective performance. 


It is, therefore, necessary to create a 
work environment and organisational 


ethos which provide the impetus for 
—— . (Contimed}) 
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achievement and accountability under a 
given set of conditions. This is the major 
task of management in the development 
process, 


In Hindustan Lever any individual 
who joins the company either as a trainee 
or a direct recruit or is promoted from the 
ranks is aware of the fact that itis not possi- 
ble to either join or progress in the compa- 
ny except on merit. The company on the 
other hand acknowledges the fact that it Is 
its primary role and responsibility to de- 
velop people, 


2.,Leadership Role 


“In the prevailing environment in the 

country, leadership which can rise above 
sectoral, communal and family interests is 
difficult to nurture, There develops a sub- 


tle atmosphere of self-aggrandizement, . 


Self-interest groups use social and political 
freedom to further their cause, All these go 
counter to the national need and the ability 
to rise above the pressures and temptations 
of the present. It is, therefore, imperative to 
steer younger minds towards larger goals 
and broaden their vision of the future. 


Senior management of Hindustan 

_ Lever play a very significant role in devel- 
oping people. Primarily they create a cli- 
mate of attitude and ethos for growth. It has 
taken years to build such a climate and it 

requires persistent efforts on the part ofthe 
seniors; for the achievements of several 
decades can easily be set back by a small 
mistake or mishap, 


“ The senior management also nurture 
a climate which emphasises the pursuit of 
excellence, for only such a climate raises 
the level of ambition, performance and 
achievement, so vital for the development 
of people, Their leadership role is rein- 
forced by the fact that those who have 
themselves been trained and developed 
within the organisation over the years and 
have through their achievements and per- 
sonal qualities risen to the top rungs of the 
organisation are best attuned to the devel- 
opment needs of their subordinates, 


In a system where a certain degree of 
attitudinal cloning is unavoidable, a great 
deal of care needs to be taken to recruit and 
develop people in a manner which pre- 
pares therh for tasks which are more com- 
plex than what their predecessors may 
have been called upon to perform. The 
leadership role blends the wisdom of tradi- 
tion with foresight. 


3. Systems in Development 


Ultimately, the development process 
must be accompanied by an appraisal sys- 
tem which is as objective as possible and 
consistent. The system must be able to ac- 
curately assess the performance, potential, 
strengths and weaknesses of each 
individual, 
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Secondly, appraisal of people needs to 
be linked with the requirements of tasks to 
be performed, and appropriate placement 
to provide experience, challenge, learning 
and growth. This in turn is derived from 
the business strategy for growth and man- 
power planning, 


The systems of development provide 
scope for enhancing an individual's com- 
petence, Time and again it has been found 
that limits of competence keep on extend- 
ing. Motivation too plays a very important 
role, Recognition is the prime source of 
motivation. It is not only recognition by su- 
periors but also by the individual himself 
of his own contribution. Achievement, 
contribution and acceptance of responsi- 
bility with accountability are products of 
an interactive and successful development 
system, 


HINDUSTAN LEVER: 
POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Having briefly outlined the develop- 
ment process, I will now examine a few se- 
lected areas with reference to our 
company. 


1, Achieving change 


A major achievement, during the last 
20 years, has been the participation of a 


number of individuals in bringing about 


change within the company. This has hap- 


» pened through growth and diversification, 


through innovation, by catering to chang- 
ing-needs in marketing and distribution 
while at the same time keeping in tune 
with the evolution of cultural and social 
shifts, We have the added advantage of 
being a part of Unilever, which has been 
able to blend global opportunities with the 
economic priorities in a country. This has 
been supplemented by accepting the high- 
est standards of business ethics, complete 
and unrestricted flow of expertise and in- 
formation and upholding the role of the in- 
dividual as an agent of change, 


In growth and diversification, the 
management strategy led to investments in 
detergents, new foods and chemicals in a 
predominantly soaps and vanaspati busi- 
ness, Having resolved the major issue of 
foreign shareholding, the company is now 
in the process of reorganisation while plan- 
ning future growth in chemicals, deter- 
gents, personal products, fertilisers and ag- 
riculture, as well as reinforcing the thrust 
in promoting exports, 


The establishment of an R & D Centre 
in 1958 made significant contributions in 
two areas. Firstly, it helped strengthen so- 
me of the traditional businesses by devel- 
oping new raw materials through science 
and technology. Secondly, the linkage be- 
tween scientific discovery and technology 
transfer has beena very rewarding experi- 
ence, But more significantly, it has in- 


stilled and spread a culture of innovation 
and enquiry throughout the company. 
This has now been accepted as a natural 
expsctation from the organisation and 
those who work in it, 


In marketing and distribution, there is 
a gradual shift in emphasis from the urban 
to the semi-urban and rural markets. Al- 
though this is an area of traditional 
strength of the company, many innovative 
changes had to be introduced and continus 
ous experiments on cost-effective meth- 
ods undertaken, 


With the growth of the company and 
its national corporate base, financial mane 
agement, tax and investment planning, 
locational logic, and so on have all ac- 
quired wider dimensions, 


The matrix of individuals’ compa- 
tence and the organisational needs is bae 
coming more complex. It is for this reason 
that much more attention needs to be paid 
to these issues now than ever before. 


2. Selection and Development 


In Hindustan Lever the tradition of 
developing people dates back to over four 
decades. Among those who work in the 
company are people of considerable expe- 
rience and accomplishment. They have 
reached the ranks of management and 
other senior positions from within the 
organisation. The process of creating op- 
portunities for people with potential is g 
continuous one. The activity derives 
strength from its consistency, honesty and 
fairness. In an environment palpitating 
with regionalism, casteism and elitism, the 
total disregard for such considerations ree 
inforces the basic strengths of the company 
and reflects in its character, 


Discipline, productivity and teant 
work are important characteristics. But 
along with these, each person, whatever 
his rank, must possess leadership qualities 
to be able to rise. It is only those who are 
able to lead men and be accountable — and 
derive considerable satisfaction from it — 
who can rise in the Hindustan Lever 
system, 


In achieving success, the incentives 
are not only financial rewards, but new ex- 
perience, challenge, learning and growth, 
We believe cur people perform better not 
only because our goals are in tune with the 
environment, but also because one of the 
important criteria in evaluating achieve- 
ment is the ability to constructively inter- 
act with people and accomplish difficult 
but clear objectives, 


The direct recruits and trainees un- 
dergo a well-structured induction 
programme during the initial probationary 
period, In spite of the company’s elaborate 
and well tested recruitment procedure we 
firmly believe that the individual as well 
as the company must ensure, through a 
period of fair trial and testing, that it is a 
durable and potentially productive match. 
Once this has been confirmed, it becomes 
the responsibility of the company to pro- 
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vide the opportunity for growth in a 
planned manner, 


To start with, the recruit is provided 
training and the opportunity to make the 
best possible use of his ability in the task he 
is assigned such as marketing and sales, 
manufacturing, engineering and develop- 
ment, finance and commercial, legal, per- 
sonnel and so on. For scientific research, 
skills and training are of a different order 
and recruitment necessitates search in the 
international market. 


In the career development process 
spanning the working life of an individual, 
emphasis is placed on a number of i a 
tant criteria, such as: 


(a) The ability to innovate in the indi- 
vidual’s field of specialisation; ° 


(b) To be able to interact positively 
with people above and below and be an ef- 
fective team member; 


(c) Ability to lead a group of men and 
achieve a set of objectives; 


(d) Create an environment of healthy 
competition and commitment to 
excellence; 


(e) Be sensitive to environmentaland 
social realities in order to accomplish tasks 
ethically and honestly. 


These simple criteria create an 
organisational atmosphere of fairness in 


‘matters of rewards and recognition. Fur- 


thermore, they generate a degree of confi- 
dence and competence which permits mo- 
bility across disciplines and functions as a 
rule rather than as an exception. 


Effective and successful training and 
development systems which have with- 
stood the test of time have been gradually 
extended to every part of the business; 
from operators and supervisors in the man- 
ufacturing units, to clerical and other staff 
in the offices and branches as well as to the 
field-force engaged in selling and distribu- 
tion, Of late it has been successfully ex- 
tended to the training and communication 
requirements of our stockists and 
distributors with particular emphasis on 
rural markets. 


The ease with which an organisation 
like Hindustan Lever can accomplish such 
complex tasks is facilitated by the fact that 
the ownership of é company is widely 


-dispersed amongst a large number of 
‘shareholders and the disadvantages of.a 


master-servant relationship do not exist. It 
might sound like a simple and mundane 
fact but it is a significant strength which is 
not always fully comprehended. 


3. Participation and growth 


Let us now consider another impor- 
tant development, namely the changing 
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pattern of interaction with people. The tra- 
ditional distinctions between urban and 


` rural, owner and manager, manager and ` 


worker are getting blurred. We have peo- 
ple in Hindustan Lever who are competent 
not only in the managerial sense, but are 


- highly responsive to social changes. We in- 


sist that our people maintain a high stan- 
dard of reputation as men of integrity and 
ability despite the fact that conflicting forc- 
es are present in the environment. We 
strive to create an appropriate human rela- 
tions climate in the organisation with gen- 
uine concern for fellow men. 


Today, we expect managers not only 
to be competent in their own areas, but to 
have an inherent ability and inclination to 
be able to communicate with their peers 
and subordinates. Workers” participation 
in management has been talked about for 
the past few years as a panacea for many of 
our industrial relations problems. Since 
managers and trade union leaders in India 
could not readily comprehend the concept 
and since historically the environment 
was not conducive to this sort of participa- 
tive activity in a hierarchical society, it 
failed to take off. Management experts told 
us about the Dutch model and the German 
model — but none of these could work 
under a different set of socia) conditions. 
There is so much to gain through participa- 
tion. Yet, we have had little progress. What 
is the remedy? It seems to me that all of us 
concerned -— manager, employees and 
trade unions — need totally new attitudes 
to overcome this impasse. More important, 
we need to free ourselves from some deep- 
ly rooted prejudices and outdated: values 
and beliefs. 


There are, however, winds of change. 
People have started questioning the con- 
cept of high consumption urban islands as 
the ideal of success. The early Indian man- 
agers attempted. to imitate a life-style 
which was alien. Their relationship with 
the workforce possibly was not dissimilar. 
But all this is now being replaced by a new 
set of socially conscious and highly compe- 
tent second and third generation Indian 
managers. It is significant that one of the 
areas which young trainees in Hindustan 
Lever find particularly rewarding is the 
working period spent by them at our Inte- 
grated Rural Development Programme in 
Etah. 


Social pressures and the stark eco- 
nomic realities are thus forcing a re- 
evaluation of the urban symbols of suc- 


cess. However, the unfortunate conflict in 


the new situation is the black economy and 
increasing scale of graft and corruption. 


A change is also- occurring in the 
thinking of responsible sections of trade 
union leaders and workers, especially in 
those parts of the country where militancy 
in the past has led to economic ruin and 


on 


human misery. Responsible and construc- 
tive union leadership has significantly 
benefited their constituents through legiti- 
mate means and in certain cases have con- 
tributed to improvement in productivity as 
well. It is under such condifions that rap- 
port and two-way communication become 
more meaningful, 


We believe it is necessary and pru- 
dent to share information on long-term op- 
portunities as well as problems of the . 
organisation so that when certain actions 
are taken their logic is not seen to be 
strange and threatening. Even in areas 
where militancy dominates andaspirations 
outdistance abilities, efforts to improve | 
human relations may be twice as difficult . 
but twice as necessary at the same time, 
Since communications and human -rela- 
tions programmes transcend narrow 
sectoral interests, the appeal of informa- 
tion sharing is enormous. Such an exercise 
must be judiciously blended ,with the 
workers’ leadership role in modernisation, 
welfare, sports, children’s education and 
other forms of family participation. 


Creating a congenial human relations 
climate is an organisation’s major respon- 
sibility. It is the primary task of managers. 
I sincerely believe that a combination of 
professional competence, genuine human 
concern and awareness of national and so- 
cial values'‘are imperative for conduct of 
successful business in India. 


4, Communications 


The nature of the business and its 
commitment to growth necessitates readi- 
‘ness on the part of the managers to commu- 
nicate with people at all levels. This task is 
both simple as well as complex in certain 
respects, People today are better informed 
‘and are more knowledgeable. Further- 
more, their questioning attitude about 
business andindustry must be attended to. 
While in the company we normally do this 
by constantly updating systems and chan- 
nels through on-the-job dialogue, works | 
committees, trade unions, training cours- 
es, house journals, sports and cultural fo- 
rums, it is also necessary to consider cer, 
tain broader aspects of the subject. 


It is recognised all over the world that 
good communication is indispensable to 
good business. As a result of the rapid de- 
velopment of the microprocessor and 
mini-computers, information synthesis 
and transmission are becoming not only 
routine but indispensable. But the essence 
of communication is not only transmission 
of information but of human dialogue. I be~ 
lieve communication is at the centre of all 
the changes which are occurring now and 
some which we can anticipate. Whether in 
innovation or development of technology 
or in marketing or in information sharing 
with employees, a well thought out and 
long-term policy is essential. Possibly the 
single most important function it performs 
is to send information upwards from dif- 
ferent levels within the company and out- 
side, thus greatly increasing the awareness 
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of the environment amongst corporate 
decision-makers. Finally, communication 
is not an expertise, it is an,essential man- 
agement quality to be used effectively, and 
ideally, naturally. 


External communication is equally 
vital. The economic press and business 
journals provide a useful service to the in- 
vesting public. People in the farming com- 
munity have access to transistor radios and 


now progressively to television. The trade ` 


channels are also better organised with im- 
proved services and are more widely 
spread, and in spite of shortages, the con- 
sumer is much better informed, better 
organised and more demanding. It is, 
therefore, increasingly unproductive to 
undertake corporate activities in isolation 
and away from the glare. 


Awareness of these environmental 
factors and developing the ability to re- 
spond to the relevant ones during a work- 
ing life are becoming an essential part of 
management. It is not enough to be aware, 
but each of these issues needs to be dis- 
cussed and analysed in order to appreciate 
what influence it could have on our 
activities. 


In various spheres we are probably 
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witnessing a slow integration and interac- 
tion of different affected groups beyond 
the realm of controls and-regulations. The 
situation of shortages and high prices as 
well as the restricted availability of goods 
and services has affected the community 
and consumers rather severely. That this 
state of affairs is unacceptable to society as 
a whole is now- being widely acknowl- 
edged. The response to these issues as well 
as the opportunities that they provide are 
ingredients which will test the manager’s 
ability to successfully cope with change. 


CONCLUSION, 


More than any other human activity, 
the one which probably has the maximum 
influence on succeeding generations, is 
the development of people. The modern 


industrial culture in India is relatively | 


new. So is the breed of the Indian profes- 
sional manager. While he has been praised 
around the world for his hard work, dedi- 
cation, intelligence and accomplishments, 
within India his record has been less excit- 
ing. While a fair amount of time has been 
devoted to adapting alien management 
cultures, little has been done to under- 
stand the impact of the country’s economic 
policies, postures and regulatory legisla- 


tions and their influence on 


development. 


However, even within the conditions 
that obtain, successive generations of 
highly coumpetent managers have been de- 
veloped by many industries and corpora- 
tions who have chosen to stay and work in 
the country and whose performance and 
track record match some of the best in the 
world. It is, therefore, necessary to exam- 
ine from time to time, those factors and is- 
sues which constitute the elemental part of 
a successful human development process 
in a fast changing society. In the ultimate 
analysis, a country’s roots in its culture, 
tradition and social goals determine the 
management philosophy. Its educational 
and training systems which provide indus- 
try and the society leaders of tomorrow 
must reflect this. Hindustan Lever is con- 
scious of its commitment to the future and 
the company will continue to accord the 
highest priority to the task of developing 
people for meeting the challenges ahead. 


Note: This does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting. 


Anyone wishing to have a copy of this 
speech in booklet form may please write to 
the Communications Department, Hindus- 
tan Lever Ltd., P.O, Box 409, Bombay 
400 001. 
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-EDITOR’S. NOTEBOOK 


ITH hi-fi publicity, the Government’s White 
Paper on the Punjab Agitation, as it is called, 
was released on July 10. The initial reactions have 
been along expected lines. While the Government 
side seems to have gone to town with high-powered 
propaganda in its favour, the Opposition response 
has ranged from bitter denunciation by the Akali 
camp to moderate criticism by those who aa 
supported the military operation at the Gol 
Temple. 
Prudently, the Opposition conclave in New Delhi 
on July 11 — this time Andhra Pradesh Chief 
Minister playing the host bringing in the entire 
spectrum from BJP-Lok Dal and Maneka Gandhi 
at one end to CPI and CPI-M at the other — 
avoided any judgement on the White Paper realising 
the lack of unanimity among themselves on this 
score, and concentrated on the one issue that Indira 
Gandhi gifted to them to unite, that is the 
condemnation of the ouster of Farooq Abdullah 
from Kashmir Chief Ministership by defections and 
his ‘replacement by his brother-in-law with dubious 
credentials, which can only further damage the 
acknowledgedly fragile political structure of this 
strategically located frontier State. 
. A White Paper by its very nature is supposed to 
amplify and reinforce the Government’s case on a 
burning issue. The criterion for judging it therefore 
is not its quantitative magnitude— five chapters 
spread over fifty-eight pages supplemented by another 
110 pages of annexufes-— but its quality and 
strength to buttress up the Government’s position 
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Not so White 


in tackling a crisis, this time the most serious since 
the birth of the Republic. 

There are reasons to believe that even after the 
completion of the document, scrutinised by 
marathon sessions of the Union Cabinet’ s Political 
Affairs Committee, reservations about the wisdom 
of its publication persisted in some of the responsible 


e g@uarters within the Establishment. 


The very title of the White Paper betrays a lack 
of comprehension on the part of its authors about 
the gravity of the crisis that faces the nation over 
Punjab. As the document itself tries to make out, 
the Akali agitation had been surpassed by a 
secessionist movement threatening the very integrity 
of the Republic: what took place in Punjab was 
therefore not just an agitation over some demands 
but a well-calculated, carefully planned design for 
the break-up of India. 

This inadequate understanding of the crisis itself 
by the authors of the White Paper comes out clearly 
from the very structure of the document. It lacks 
focus in so far as it starts by presenting a descriptive 
account of the Akali demands and what it calls the 
Government’s response to them; and then goes on to 
catalogue what it characterises as “Terror and 
Violence’: in fact, violence began long before terror 
was injected into it. 

How the White Paper has got into a mess is 
brought out by the calendar of events. Even if one 
were to leave out the extremist killings of Nirankaris 
in 1978-80, it is worth noting that Lala Jagat 
Narain was murdered and’ Bhindranwale arrested 
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for it on September 20, 1981. Nine days later, 
on September 29, 1981, an Indian Airlines aircraft 
was highjacked to Lahore by some of the Sikh 
extremists whom Pakistan Government has so far 
refused to hand over. The Akali agitation actually 
did not start till April-May 1982—that is, more than 
six months later. There is nothing on record in the 
White Paper to show what stringent action the 
Government had taken to deal with the terrorists 
who in fact had begun their innings long before the 
Longowal-Badal leadership of the Akali Dal had 
begun its own: in fact, Bhindranwale was let off 
after afew days under circumstances not very 
flattering for the Authority—a fact curiously deleted 
from the White Paper. In other words, while the 
reality was that terrorism had preceded the Akali 
agitation, a perusal of the White Paper gives the 
distinct impression that its authors have sought 
to make out the case that the Akali agitation 
made way for the maturing of the secessionist 
movement. 

By this mixing up of the Akali agitation with the 
extremists’ terrorism, the White Paper has weakened 
the Government’s case about the enormity of the 
threat that the extremists on their own posed to the 
integrity of the country. Had the White Paper con- 
centrated on the mounting terrorist menace with its 


secessionist Khalistani objective sustained largely, 


from abroad, the justification for the calling of the 
armed forces could have been more sharply rein- 
forced on the one hand, and the possibility of a nego- 
tiated settlement of some of the legitimate demands 
raised by the Akali leadership would have been 
made more convincing on the other. Thisis not a 
case of the failure in draftsmanship on the part of 
the authors of the White Paper but their poor politi- 
cal judgement. The White Paper’s juxtaposition of 
the Akali agitation with the spread of terrorism has 
oniy helped to bring out the serious political 
contradictions that beset the present Establishment 
in coping with both the phenomena. In short, the 
authors of the White Paper have ill served their 
political masters. 

On the ideological plane, the White Paper, rather 
unwittingly, has rendered an excellent service to the 
Akali Dal by publicising in as many as 23 pages the 
various versions of its Anandpur Sahib Resolution. 
This controversial resolution with all its ambiguities 
is the one and only linkage between the moderates 
and the extremists within the Akali camp. Apart 
from taking up some of the specific demands—reli- 
gious, inter-state, linguistic, territorial and the shar- 
ing of river water—the White Paper does not care- 
fully show up the inherent weakness of the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution: the issue in it is not one of 
Centre-State relations (which is now part of a 
national debate) but the advance from the original 
Akali demand of the fifties for a Sikh Homeland to 
an autonomous unit based on the principle of reli- 
gious affiliation forming a nation. 

This point has been befuddled in the White Paper 
by a one-line assertion that “‘the people of India do 
not accept the proposition that India is a multi- 
national society’—which by itself is a controversial 
statement since there are divergent views about the 
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concept of a multi-national society and its validity 
within the framework of a nation-state. Strangely, 
the White Paper does not attack the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution as envisaging a theocratic concept. 
Had this been done, the possibility might have 
emerged for isolating the extremists from the Akali 
moderates on ideological grounds, rallying the 
moderates against the concept of a religion-based 
theocratic polity. Even on this theoretical plane, 
the White Paper has missed the opportunity. of 
educating the Sikh masses about the hazards of an 
anti-secular approach of Akali extremists, threa- 
tening the very fabric of Indian unity. 


:@ 

iy so far as the agitation was concerned, every 

careful observer in New Delhi knows that if the 
track-record of the Akali leaders for a negotiated 
settlement was dismal, the Government’s own has 
not been very much better. If the Akali leaders 
have repeatedly shifted their position as the White 
Paper amply brings out, the Government was not 
far behind in this respect. 

The evidence on this score is not inconsiderable. 
In fact, the secret meeting between the Government 
representatives and the Akali delegation on Novem- 
ber 16-17, 1981 — the very first one quoted in the 
White Paper — came to an agreement from which 
the Government side at the very last moment resiled. 
Two more secret meetings are mentioned, parti- 
cipated in by two MPs as distinct from Ministers and 
officials — Rajiv Gandhi and Amarinder Singh — 
but other secret parleys conducted by other MPs of 
wide experience not belonging to the ruling party 
have been left out — obviously giving the impression 
of discrimination on the part of the authors of the 
document. 

Nor can the Government claim that the list of 
parleys mentioned in the document is exhaustive. 
Was no negotiation ever undertaken through 
different channels with Bhindranwale himself? Sardar 
Swaran Singh undertook a confidential mission with 
the consent and advice of the Prime Minister herself, 
to negotiate a settlement with the Akali leaders. Not 
to speak of clarifying the reason for its failure—not 
unknown to New Delhi observers — the White 
Paper makes no mention of it at all. Such selectivity 
has considerably eroded the factual authenticity of 
the White Paper itself. 

Without going into details about the factual lapses 
in the White Paper, one cannot but notice the 
glaring omission of the name of Sumeet Singh, the 
editor of Preet Lari killed by the terrorists on 
February 22, 1984 — and outrage which shocked a 
wide section of the public outside Punjab as well. 

An interesting but significant point about the 
White Paper is the absence of any mention of terro- 
rists getting shelter and training in J&K, though this 
has throughout been kept up as an indictment of 
Faroog Abdullah. Perhaps better counsel prevailed 
in the South Block to leave this out of the White 
pepe as the charge could not possibly be sustain- 
able. 

As one reads page after page of the White Paper 


one searches in vain for any reference to the, break- 
down of the law-and-order machinery and the 
admitted fact of its having been largely incapacited 
by the infiltration by pro-Akali elements. The 
virtual understanding between the Punjab police 
and terrorists at many places has been widely 
reported in detail in the press, including this journal. 
In fact, the President in his nationwide broadcast on 
June 17 pointedly referred to the failure of the civil 


administration and categorically statéd that “those | 


in charge of the administration of Punjab cannot be 
absolved of responsibility in this matter” — a 
reference which did not go unnoticed in New Delhi. 
The omission of this breakdown in the White Paper 
is intriguing since it could have brought additional 
support for the Government’s case for bringing in 
Army control over Punjab. Could it possibly be that 
this was deleted after Governor Pande and Police 
Chief Bhinder protested and so were peremptorily 
removed just before the publication of the White 
Paper? 


Q: of the difficult problems that must encounter 

any chronicler of Punjab terrorism is the ap- 
proach of the Pradesh Congress-I leaders towards 
Bhindranwale. It is well known that factional 
politics within the Punjab Congress-I enabled Bhind- 
ranwale to establish a bridgehead with the faction 
led by the then Chief Minister who in 1980 became 
the Union Home Minister and finally the President of 
India. During the difficult days of the current crisis, 
overtures were definitely made to Bhindranwale 
by the Establishment, and the impression current in 
the Capital is that this was the job for which the 
Police Chief Bhinder was sent to Punjab, 
and to ensure such a deal, Rajiv Gandhi was made 
to commend Bhindranwale as a mere religious 
leader. 

It was therefore obvious that the chief architect 
of Punjab terrorism could for long enjoy the protec- 
tion if not support of one group within the 
Congress-I. The fact need not be forgotten that 
Bhindranwale could get safe passage to Delhi 
when he was actually wanted by the police in 
Punjab and that during his stay in the Capital, he 
was met by the then Home Minister Giani Zail Singh 
who sought blessings from the fiery Sant. Did the 
Giani cut off all his Punjab links once he entered the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan? A close scrutiny of develop- 
ments hardly bears this out. 

” The White Paper’s explanation of how arms in 
large quantity were smuggled into the Golden Temple 
in Kar Sewa and foodstuff carrying’ vehicles hardly 
carries conviction. More honest would have 
been the admission that because of the complexities 
of Akali politics and the Government’s faulty ap- 
proach to them, together with the collapse of the 
civil administration, the terrorists could with im- 
punity turn the Golden Temple into an armed 
fortress. While the assassination of DIG Atwal at 
‘ the very threshold of the Golden Temple on April 
25, 1983 is mentioned in the White Paper, it is 
mysteriously silent why the police in hot pursuit did 
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not catch the assailant—a mystery which can be 
explained only in terms of the soft line being pur- 
sued at that time by the Government in dealing with 
the extremists, a line which ultimately proved dis- 
astrous both for the Government and the Sikh com- 
munity and no less for the nation. 

The White Paper by trying to whitewash all this 
has only made matters worse. Better would have 
been a clear statement in its introduction that what- 
ever the course of negotiations might have been and 
whoever faulted in conducting them—the Govern- 
ment or the Akali leadership—a critical situation 
was reached by mid-May when normal procedure 
for coping with the fast deteriorating situation could- 
not be effective and the extraordinary crisis deman- 
ded extraordinary measures, namely the handing 
over of the State to the armed forces. 


THE concluding chapter of the White Paper cons- 

Picuously underlines the inability of its authors 
to size up the dimension of the Punjab crisis and to 
indicate the possible way-out. 

While media in different times during the last two 
years have highlighted the impact of the Akali 
agitation and the extremist terrorism on the socio- 
economic life of Punjab, the White Paper does not 
at all touch upon these aspécts of the crisis. The fact 
that the Sikh peasantry could not be dragged by the 
Akali leadership into the vortex of the agitation and 
not even the provocative terrorism of the extremists 
could unleash communal clashes in the entire State 
has not found a place in the White Paper. 

Nor has it given any account of how Punjab’s 
prosperous economy suffered as a result of the 
agitation and terrorism. How the transport system 
was paralysed; movement of goods disrupted and 
markets were lost, how migrant labour from castern 
UP has not come in large numbers this year posing 
a serious manpower shortage for the farming com- 
munity in Punjab; how education and cultural life 
were adversely affected — all these could have been 
extensively detailed in the White Paper. Its authors, 
to say the least, have not conducted themselves even 
as competent bureaucrats who are generally capable 
of marshalling such data to present an all-sided 
situation report in any Crisis. 

There is no indication whatsoever in the White 
Paper how the Government proposes to defuse the 
situation after the flushing-out campaign by the 
Army. A solitary line in the White Paper seems to 
sum up the Government’s thinking — or the lack 
of it — on the subject: “Government remain com- 
mitted to its stand that a lasting solution should be 
found through the democratic process of discussion.” 
Discussion with whom? For what purpose? How 
will the return to civilian rule be effected? What 
Steps are expected to be taken to gear up the dis- 
rupted administration and economy of Punjab? 

If the social base of the terrorists was narrow, 
what massive campaign would be undertaken to assu- 
age the undeniably hurt feelings of the Sikhs as a 
community at the “presence of the armed forces in 
the Gurdwaras? The bland statement in the White 
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- Paper ‘that the Government action was “neither 
against the Sikhs, nor the Sikh religion; it was 
against terrorism and insurgency” and the supremely 
complacent pontification that “the Sikhs are a well 
integrated part of the fndian nation” brings out both 
the insensitivity of its authors and their bankruptcy 
in dealing with a highly political crisis. The Sikhs 
are an intensely proud people, proud of their heri- 
tage and determined to uphold it unswervingly. And 
` that heritage includes the Jalianwala Bagh, the 
first determined mass political action by the Indian 
nation defying the most formidable imperial power 
of the day. The Sikh is reared not only asa good 
soldier but a brave fighter in the freedom’s battle — 
providing the very first contingent to Gandhi’s 
million strong army which ultimately made the sun 
set on the British Empire. Must not these be recal- 
led to reinject into the- bloodstream of Punjab the 
glory and the responsibility of the Sikhs to uphold 
the unity and integrity of the Indian nation? 

It is unfortunate that the members of the Cabinet’s 
Political Affairs Committee — among whom are to 
be found political personalities who have partici- 
pated in the freedom struggle — should have let pass 
this very poor draft by the petty bureaucrats with 
small minds, incapable of comprehending this real 
binding force of Indian nationhood, the memory of 
a mass struggle for freedom, without precedent in 
history. 


AY aspect of the White Paper which has attracted 

widespread comment is the very studied reticence 
of its authors to name the foreign powers involved 
in sheltering, helping and intriguing with the terro- 
rists to subvert the Indian state. This is in sharp 
contrast to the mass campaign and the recent press 
pronouncements by the Prime Minister and other 
leaders in Government naming Pakistan and also 
US as backing these forces of disruption. The 
utmost that the White Paper has chosen to do is to 
‘note down: “The influence of external forces, with 
deep-rooted interest in the disintegration of India 
was becoming evident”. And towards the very end, 
the White Paper has preferred to philosophise: “The 
significant relationship between internal and external 
forces of subversion, is a well-known fact of -the 
contemporary international scene”. Add to this the 
further annotation purveyed through the Government 
media that the White Paper has carefully referred 
only to certain foreign forces and not any foreign 
government — and forces may be unofficial, nothing 
to do with their governments. ' 

This is in contrast to what the External Affairs 
Minister told the Parliament’s Consultative Com- 
mittee only a few days before about “foreign involve- 
ment” and the Government having “a good deal 
of other evidence to substantiate it’? besides the 
recovery of the terrorists’ arms with foreign mark- 
ings. A little over a week after the Army action 
at the Golden Temple on June 5-6, the Union Home 
Secretary . M.K. Wali’s 
specific. To quote from the Wali document: “The 
obvious direction and thrust of the movement was 
towards an independent Khalistan — fully supported 
by neighbouring and foreign powers. The terrorists 
led by Bhindranwale were perhaps only cogs in the 
wheel. Ifthe Army action had not.been resolute 
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and determined, the movement would have moved 
towards full-scale insurgency which would’ have 
crippled the armed forces in any future confrontation 
across the borders.” - 

It is thus clear that the Government’s own assess- 
ment of the dangerous involvement of foreign 
powers did not get reflected in the White Paper, one 
of whose main tasks was to educate the public 
about the dimension of the threat to national security 
posed by the terrorist insurgency. This reluctance on 
the part of the authors to tell the public the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, cannot. be 
explained away by the worn-out formula, repeated 
in the document, that “it would not be in the public 
Interest to divulge information which the Govern- 
ment have on this aspect of terrorism in Punjab.” 
Rather it is precisely in the public interest to know 
from which quarters the threat to the nation’s security 
is coming and through which devious channels. 

It would be unfair to allege that this calculated, 
playing down of the role of the foreign powers in 
backing the terrorists is the result of absent-mind- 
edness on the part of the authors of the White Paper. 
For this is not an isolated item in the behaviour- 
pattern of the steel-frame establishment that could 
be discerned of late. Cautious people as they are, 
they would never indulge in the buffoonery of the 
Biju-Fernandes tribe praising General-Zia as a man 
of peace. These men presently entrenched in the 
establishment have a definite outlook of their own | 

By their calculation, it is futile to antagenise the 
Zia regime in Pakistan; rather a friendly entente 
with it will help to remove the persistent US anta- 
gonism towards India. According to them, the 
US has its global commitments and if more of its 
warships and nuclear missiles are deployed in this 
region, around the Indian Ocean, one need not get 
het up. A comfortable accommodation, they ear- 
nestly believe, can be arranged with Washington on 
the motto of live-and-let-live. As part of this ‘world 
view, they would prefer to strike a friendly deal with 
the Zia regime; for, they know as anybody else that 
the present Pak regime is a surrogate of Washington. 

It is in this background that the argument is 
presented with flawless logic-that India would gain 
nothing by branding Pakistan or USA as the 
harbourer of Khalistani terrorism. In effect, they 
go further and press for an understanding with - 
General Zia. They would cite Islamabad’s come- 
hither stance, the General’s copyright grin and the 
latest act of impeccable demonstration of Pakistani 
courtesy in managing to bring to a happy end the 
nerve-racking drama of the recent highjacking by 
some Sikh terrorists of the Indian Airlines Airbus to 
Lahore which, ominously, has become the terminal 
point of most of the highjackers from India. 

- Incidentally, this thesis about the generous over- 
flow of Pakistani goodwill towards India over the 
highjack drama, conveniently overlooks that the 
highjack leader could land at Lahore airport only 
when he used his code-name, that he refused to talk 
to the Indian Ambassador while did so not only with 
Pak officials but even with the US envoy who turned 
up at the Lahore airport, and that the Pak authorities 
have not only given asylum to this and the previous 
batch of highjackers but have refused to hand them 
over to India. Would it be very far-fetched if one 
were to infer from ihe very same set of circumstances, 
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that the entire highjack melodrama was stage- 
managed by Khalistani terrorists in collusion with 
the Pak authorities to discredit India’s international 
image and thereby emasculate New Delhi’s position 
in the world abroad? Itis not without significance 
that during his recent visit to New Delhi, Sri Lanka’s 
President Junius Jayawardene, heavily leaning on US 
to the point of inviting Israeli intelligence experts 
to his country, took a jaunty air gently setting aside 
India’s good offices on the Tamil question — with 
the background music having been all the time pro- 
vided by the searing crisis in Punjab. 

With their so called pragmatism, they would say 
a deal with Zia will demoralise Khalistanis and 
fetch Muslim votes at the poll. More sycophant 
among them would say that such Indo-Pak peace 
will bring the Nobel Peace prize for Indira without 
realising that she will have to share it with General 
Zia. 

These honourable gentlemen who favour a closer 
understanding with US and its underling the Zia 
junta in Pakistan, seem to miss the point that with 
all the goodwill and painstaking efforts on their 
part, the immutable Washington approach towards 
any country in the Third World is that it must bend, 
if not bow, and not indulge in the pastime of taking 
an independent posture. The Rex Impereta of the 
White House has to be recognised. 

This is not an unfair summing of the US position, 
however bluntly presented. Old newsmen forget 
little and thereby try to learn a little more. Eighteen 
years ago, when Indira Gandhi had just assumed the 
Prime Minister’s powers, aides, other equally honour- 


able, but perhaps more competent and distinguished, 
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advised her with the very same logic to make up with 
US and accept its advice — gentle but persistent—to 
devalue the rupee. She took the advice in good 
faith with disastrous consequences for the nation's 
economy and for her political stability. It took her 
full five years to recover from that setback. How 
the US establishment viewed that operation is now 
available in the personal files of President Johnson, 
recently declassified. Would it be necessary for us 
to wait for another decade and half to know how 
such operations are conducted todays? Or, must 
we not learn from our past experience? 

More than once in her ew ntful career, Indira 

Gandhi has learnt from experience. At this 
hour of the nation’s perhaps greatest criris, isn’t 
it time for her to look back and draw the necessary 
lesson from her rich fund of experience? The spirit 
of Jaliwanwala Bagh - fearless, unbending and 
firecely independent in mind and heart — still per- 
meates this great land of ours. Out of the tears 
and sorrows that have today covered the land of the 
Five Rivers, must be rekindled that undying spirit 
to revitalise this nation. This is a job which cannot 
be entrusted to petty officers — Shrivelled up in 
their mental make-up — whose sweated labours can 
produce nothing better than a third-class White 
Paper. This has to be the solemn task of those in 
whom is reposed the trust of the millions of patriots 
who still inhabit this sacred land, which is sanctified 
and enriched by the blood and toil of countless 
martyrs. 

The call to unite and to defend the nation must 
come, loud and clear. 


July 12 N.C. 
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Moscow 

Looks ‘at 

West and East 
DEV MURARKA 

Two days before Sir Geoffrey 


Howe’s arrival in Moscow 
(July 2) in a tete-a-tete, a senior 


' and authoriative Soviet analyst | 


remarked: “His will be the last 


in the series of useless visits to` 


Moscow; after that Mr Cher- 
nenko can go on holiday.” He 
was not being flippant. He him- 
self , was waiting for the occasion 
to be over before proceeding on 
his own vacation. And, as it 
turned out, his acute perception 
of the effect and consequence’ of 
recent Western visits to Moscow, 
including the visitfearlier by the 
French ‘President Mitterand, 
turned out to be prophetic. 
Certainly the conduct of Sir 
Geoffrey went a long way to 
confirm the bitter pessimism of 
' the Soviet policy-makers. The 
British Foreign Secretary was 
supposed to be on a mission to 
reconcile the Soviet Union to 
negotiation on the arms and 
other issues with the West. But 
his every utterance and remark 
was designed to achieve the 
‘opposite. In substance, he had 
nothing to offer Moscow which 
the Soviet leaders could bite on 
‘and his endless reiteration that 
‘Reagan was sincere — he did it 
five times at his well attended 
` press conference according to an 
American present — merely con- 
vinced the Russians to the con- 
trary. The same American also 
noted that in a quiet way he was 
as nasty to the Russians through- 
_ out the trip as he could be. His 
constant praise for the Americans 
and support of the American 
position on all questions of 
armament negotiations certainly 
was in Sharp contrast to the kind 
of adjectives and epithets he used 
about the Soviet position. He 
found the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko’s presentation of 
the Soviet case “‘arid’’. He was 
“disappointed”? by the Soviet 
position. He also deplored the 
Soviet “negative tone”. He was 
quite proudly telling the corres- 
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pondents that he had been in 
touch with the White House — 
not 10 Downing Street. In short, 
‘even the US Secretary of State 
could not have made a more 
tenacious case for the position 
taken by Washington. 

Most surprising of all, after 
this performance, the British 
visitors really expected that a 
warm invitation to Margaret 
Thatcher to visit Moscow would 
be issued by Chernenko dur- 
ing his talk with Sir Geoffrey. 
All the day on July 3, BBC went 
On insisting that whatever hap- 
pens such an invitation was al- 
most in tbag because the Soviet 
leaders were anxious to have a 
dialogue with West Europe. 

The flaw in this argument is 
the basic explanation why Sir 
Geoffrey’s visit has been such a 
flop, and why other European 
visits before him have also 
been so useless in the Soviet 
view. True, the public facade 
that each of these visits were 
useful, was maintained by all 
sides. But what is said in public 
and what ‘is assessed at the 
policy-making levels are not the 
same things. The flaw in this 
theory is that it assumes that the 
\dialogue takes place between the 
Soviet and European leaders. 


` Actually, in the Soviet percep- 


tion, this is not always so and 
during Sir Geoffrey’s visit it was 
not so. What has repeatedly 
happened is that, the European 
leaders have come to Moscow 
with a two-pronged approach. 
The first life is to put Moscow 
in the dock —for human rights, 
for Afghanistan, for terrorism, 
for, whatever else is bothering the 
European leaders and which can 
be even remotely blamed upon 
the Soviet Union. This is done 
to put the Soviet leaders on the 
defensive; at least such is the in- 
tention. Butit is also done, and 
this is more important, for build- 
ing a heroic image back home 


where a leader on returning from - 


Moscow can claim that he had 
talked tough to those powerful 
men in the Kremlin and that it 
constituted a heroic act on his 
part for which the public should 
give him recognition and sup- 
port. 

The Second line is to put the 
American case in European 


a 


- tell. 


phrases and when the Soviet side . 
disagrees, to claim that Moscow 
is being negative, nasty and un- 
yielding. This done, the visit is 
called useful by all sides, and 
the next round of visit starts.” 

The Soviet analyst, mentioned 
at the outset of this article, 
went on to explain why he took 
such a negative and dismissive 
view of such visits. He was also 
asked if this were really the. 
case, why such visits were 
encouraged or allowed to take 
place. His answer was blunt, 
but interesting. 

- Since we had started out con- 
versation with the prospects for 
Sir Geoffrey’s visit, he cited it 
as an example. In short, he 
argued that the structure of the 
West’s: internal international 
relations was like a hi-fi system. 
In this system, the record-player 
and the amplifier were located 
in Washington andthe loud- 
speakers. were distributed in 
Europe. Therefore, the music 
played in front of the Soviet 
leaders by the visitors was 
according to the record pre- 
pared by ‘Washington and 
Washington also could modulate 
the tone and volume controls. 
So, with a little variation, 
depending on the technical 
qualities and music power of the 
loud-speakers; all the European 
visitors had the same story to 
Some contrived to be a 
little more gracious, as Mit- 
terand managed, some were 
more anxious to stress for 
Washington’s benefit -their links 
with the United States. But it 
did not alter the basic situation 
that the Buropeans were not 
doing or saying anything to 
differentiate their position from 
that of the United States, and 
were only putting pressure on 
the Soviet Union to submit: to 
the American designs. Hence, 
there was no point in further 
issuing an invitation to Margaret 
Thatcher, who would play the 
same record even more shrilly. 
The invitation was not issued. 

As for encouraging such trips, 
there was always the hope that 
something new might emerge 
after all. Moreover, a dialogue 
with the European leaders had 
to be kept going — at least it 

Contd. on page 32) 
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Centre-State Relations in 
- Finance and Pianning 
P.K. GOPALAKRISHNAN 


[eon Constitution is federal as well as unitary 
according to the requirements of time and circum- 

. stances. While in normal times, it can be made to 
work as a federal system, our Constitution retains to 
itself the choice to convert itself into a unitary system. 
Considering the size of the country and the multi- 
tudinal differences in culture, language, and levels 
of economic and social development of the different 

_ regions and people, inhabiting them, the Constitu- 
tion-makers have given us “the soundest frame- 
work” in a federation with a strong Centre. Last 34 

-~ years is a long enough period for us to take stock 
of the legislative powers of the union and the states 
in so far as their working is concerned especially in 
the field of ever-increasing responsibility of the 
States in development programmes and socia 


.welfare measures. 


Regional disparities and imbalances have been 
aggravating all through the past era of planning. 
These imbalances are but one manifestation of the 
oligarchic and spatial distortions of the Indian poli- 
tical economy that had.built themselves up from the 
very inception of planned development. Without 
minimising the attempts made in the past to redress 
these regional imbalances, it is clear that a meaning- 
ful effort in this direction has to begin with a clear 
analysis of the present institutional set up that 
wields economic power both at the Centre and in 
There is concentration of economic 
power at the Centre, the economic power of the 
State Governments and that of the Districts vis-a- 
vis the States in turn, is seen to be far too meagre 


the States. 


in relation to their clearly defined responsibilities. 


The evolution of public finance over the last 
three decades presents a picture of an inverted 
pyramid with a massive concentration of financial 

‘resources at- the top and funneling of these dispro- 
portionately large quantum t the higher layers and 
corresponding paucity at the lower layers where in 
fact, lie the largest areas of development activities. | 

One of the issues needing immediate solution is 
the basic problem of Centre-State financial relations. 
Substantial responsibilities relating to the economic 
and social] well-being of the people are entrusted to 
State Governments whose command over financial 
resources for discharging the same is too meagre. 


Dr Gopalakrishnan is the Chairman, Centre 
for Science Development Planning and Transfer 
of Technology, CSDT, Trivandrum. This contri- 
bution forms the text of the note prepared by 
the author for the Sarkaria Commission. 
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Right from the beginning, a rigid compartmentalisa- 
tion was introduced between resource transfers for 
meeting the so called continuing or committed 
revenue expenditure and the resources transfers for 
the so called plan expenditure intended for the new 
projects of the State. The latter is scrupulously kept 
out of the scope of the Finance Commissions. So 
are the entire capital transfers; irrespective of 
whether they are grants or loans, plan or non-plan. 

While the Finance Commission is enjoined to 
probe the scope for better fiscal management and 
economy in the State’s administration, maintenance, 
developmental and other expenditures, the expendi- 
ture by the Central Government is never exposed to 
the same degree of scrutiny by the Cummission 
As a result, the Finance Commission has had 
no role in determining the part that should be 
retained by the Centre out of the aggregate resour- 
ces mobilised and the part that should be made 
available to the States. In actual practice, it is the 
Central executive represented by the Finance 
Ministry which has been deciding upon the quantum 
of resources to be placed within the jurisdiction of 
Finance Commission for distribution among 
different States. And the detailed exercises of the 
Finance Commissions have been essentially confined 
to devising just and equitable measures for distri- 
bution of the given quantum of resources among 
the different States in the form of share in tax 
revenues and grants-in-aid. 

The growth in the transfers of financial resources 
of a non-statutory nature from the Centre to the 
States since the inception of planning calls for a 
critical review. The existing system of transfers 
has done considerable damage to the entire structure 
of development finance in the country. 

It is indeed most surprising that no serious notice 
is taken of the dead-weight of the artificially 
accumulated indebtedness of the States to the 
Centre resulting from the irrational procedures of 
the past. In fact, failure to find a solution to this 
problem has rendered Central Plan assistance to 
the States meaningless and self-defeating. Loans 
from the Centre to the States have been consistently 
well over three-fourths of the aggregate non-statut- 
ory transfers. The late Prof. Gadgil made an attempt 
to sort out the ‘Plan’ component of these non- 
statutory transfers and fund that the ‘Plan assistance’ 
in the form of grants was only of minor importance, 
loans accounting for 78 per cent of the ‘plan assis- 
tance’. It may be noted that the staggering rate of 
growth in the indebtedness of the States to the 
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Centre has been essentially due to the arbitrary and 
irrational manner in which Plan assistance is 
presently being dispensed. 

It is necessary to recognise the fact that a substan- 
tial portion of the capital expenditure of a State in 
its early stages of development would be on infra- 
structure in the form of roads, bridges, irrigation 
facilities, buildings for education and health services 
andsoon. They are essential but not capable of 
yielding direct returns in the manner investment on 
industries and transport is expected to yield returns. 

However, the Planning Commission made no 
such distinction in capital expenditure in so far as 
the States were concerned and practically the 
entire plan assistance for capital expenditure has 
been in the form of loans, grants being of negligible 
dimensions. Large sums of money made available 
to the States for undertaking operations such as 
famine relief and anti-sea erosion (which create no 
tangible assets) have been treated as loans to be 
repaid with interest. The Planning Commission 
and the Central Government must take these hard 
realities into account so that full and equal justice 
is done to every State. Justice delayed will create 
problems for all. . 

The absurdity of the drift in Centre-State Capital 
transactions is seen in the net flows from the Centre 
to the States, which have fast'tapered off and almost 
turned negative. In the financing of capital forma- 
tion by the States for the economic and social 
development of the country, Central intervention is 
tending towards being negative. It is pertinent to 
draw attention to the fact that whereas practically the 
entire “Capital assistance” to the States is treated as 
loan, irrespective of the purpose for which it is 
utilised, a distinction is drawn between grants and 
loans in respect of capital expenditure concerning 
Centre’s own undertakings. For instance in the deve- 
lopmental capital outlay of the Central Government, 
the entire expenditure on civil works is financed out 
of capital grants, whereas “Central assistance” for 
similar items of capital expenditure on the part of 
the States is in the form of loans, 


One does not see the reasons why when the” 


purposes of capital expenditure are indentical for 
‘ the economic and social development of the people 
of the country (and, in the ultimate analysis, all the 
resources are supplied by the people themselves), 
that part of the capital expenditure undertaken by 
the Centre is met out of grants, while the part under- 
taken by the States through ‘Central assistance” be 
subjected to repayment with interest. 

Again, Central Government’s financing of large 
sized industrial undertakings are to a substantial 
extent through equity participation in those under- 
takings and in deciding upon the terms of repayment 
and interest charges for the loans given to these 
undertakings, due note is taken of the gestation 
period and the capabilities in earning returns. It 
only stands to reason that projects of a similar 
nature undertakén under the auspices of the State 
Governments should merit identical considerations 
of financing, instead of “assistance” given to the 
States for such purposes being entirely in the form 
of repayable loan on arbitrary terms. 
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Financial ‘Relations 


T# scheme of devolution envisaged by the 
Constitution was.one-under which most of the 
transfer of resources from the Union to the State 
was through the recommendation of the Finance 
Commissions. The transfer of resources under ` 
centralised planning was not visualised at that time. 
Along with the Planning process there developed 
more and more centralisation of savings in -the 
country. Thus the percentage of resources trans- 
ferred to the States through Finance Commissions 
is only 40 per cent while the transfer of resources 
taking place defacto outside the Finance Commis- 
sion is around 60 per cent. It is clear therefore that 
the original scheme of devolution envisaged by the 
constitution-makers has been over-stepped by 
resourting to additional mechanisms of resource 
transfer in practice. Obviously, there is a case for 
a serious review of the constitutional position in 
this regard. 

In.the context of planned development, it is neces- 
sary to take an overall view of the financial needs 
of the States so that concentration of all tax powers 
with the €Centre-is avoided by making it possible to 
share all income taxes and all excise duties. There 
should be a clear provision for a more equitable 
distribution of resources between the Union and 
the States in respect of resources other than taxes as 
well. The experience of the past 34 years clearly 
shows that the Central Government has taken care 
to see that the receipts from those sources exclu- 
sively reserved for the Centre are increased from 
year to year while the revenue from those sources or 
items which are shareable with the States are not 
increased in the same proportion. Sometimes, the 
Central Government shows a tendency to grant 
concessions in the case of shareable items causing 
the quantum of the shareable pool to godown. The 
net result is that the discretionary powers enjoyed 
by the Centre in this regard is very often not exercis- 
ed in the best national interest. 

Over the years, there has emerged. fairly large 
deficits on the Central revenue account which is 
truly alarming. There is a tendency to ascribe the 
increase in revenue deficits to increasing devolutions 
to State Governments. This is not factually cor- 
rect. The proportion of total Central resources 
transferred to the States over the last 34 years beg- 
inning with the First Plan (1951-56) and ending 
with Sixth Plan (1980-85) shows that there is no 
increase. It has remained around 32.6 per cent 
over the years. 

The real reason for the Central revenue deficit 
has to be sought in the Government failure to raise 
more resources through efficient exploitation of 
income tax, excise and customs and better control 
over expenditure. This aspect of India’s finances 
has remained obscure and escaped public scrutiny, 
because of the lack of institutional arrangements to 
over-see them. It may be noted that even the 
Finance Commission which is a statutory body does 
not submit the Central expenditure to necessary 
scrutiny leaving it easier for the Central Govern- 


ment to indulge in different kinds of crash prog- 
rammes costing large sums of money—non-produc- 
tive and ‘inflationary in content—though welfare 
oriented. The emerging resource gap is getting 
covered by deficit financing. 

It may be noted that the Government resorts to 
both a deficit on current account and deficit bud- 
geting and therefore we shall go into more details of 
their implications. Three economic effects have to 
be noticed (i) the effect on the magnitude of total 
saving in the country (ii) the effect on the volume 
of total investment and (iii) the effect on the levels 
of aggregate demand and supply. Obviously no 
single effect can be considered to the exclusion of 
others. When the supply of money is increased the 
tendency will be, to pass them on to consumption 
and investment expenditure till the volume of trans- 
actions and incomes is large enough to absorb in- 
crease in liquidity. This would provide a better 
measure of net saving activated and if we also cal- 
culate the income velocity of money, the deficit es- 


timated would enable us to make an assessment of © 


the total effect on aggregate demand. 

The income velocity of money must be estimated 
for the different sectors of the economy to give us 
precise measurements. Large borrowing programmes 
and larger volume of deficit financing will set in 
motion fiscal operations which will increase the 
‘yolume of money held by the public by a multiple 
of the deficit financing involved. Changes in the 
supply of liquid assets will also affect the expendi- 
ture of the public whose holdings are increased or 
decreased thereby — through consumption demand 
by changing the propensity to consume or through 
investment demand by a change in the liquidity 
affecting the rate of interest. Credit creation and 
utilisation will be possible on much larger scale and 
resources will get transferred from the many to the 
few through the mechanism of price rises. 

To the extent some of the invéstments fail to 
materialise in capital formation, there will be a 
wastage of transferred resources resulting in an un- 
productive rise in prices. The process will lead to 
forced saving as well. Forced savings through a 
rise in prices which shifts real resources and wealth 
in favour of the upper classes as against the poor 
will not be in tune with a socialistic development of 
our economy. 

The Commission may kindly note that the 
concentration of economic power. in the Centre and 
its unbridled operation over the last 34 years has 
resulted in the growth of a Central monopoly in the 
field of fiscal and monetary policies without the 
States ever getting their legitimate share by way of 
ditect participation in the policy formulating 
_ process. The present institutional framework. does 
not give the States any role in the oligargic 
structure. Itis therefore absolutely necessary to 
create a statutory body like an “Inter-State Council” 
with adequate, representation to State Governments 
ensured. Whether the present National Develop- 
ment Council could be restructured to meet the 
requirements is examined elsewhere in this note. 

The resource transfers from the Centre to the 
States have been regressive with the poorer States 
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not getting a fair deal in the sharing of total 
resources. The present devolution mechanism has 
not bridged the gap in resources and in development 
between the poorer and richer States. ‘The share of 
the States in the totality of Centre’s resources 
inclusive of taxes, non-tax and capital has shown a 
progressive decline from plan to plan. If the State’s 
share was 43 per cent in the First Plan period, 
(1951-56), it was only 31 per cent inthe Fifth Plan 
period (1974-78). The quantum of Central assis- 
tance to the States Plan is now fixed on an adhoc 
basis on the advice of the Finance Ministry. 

It is interesting to note that the resources for the 
Central Plan has increased from one Plan period to 
another in response to increasing costs of Central 
investment and inflationary rise in prices, whereas 
there is no corresponding increase in the Central 
assistance to State Plans. The high rates of inflation 
and escalation of costs have made a substantial 
erosion in the resources of the States. In addition 
to the unfavourable impact on the resource position 
of the States on account of Centre’s predominant 
position in the fiscal and monetary policy formula- 
tion process, the per capita revenue surplus of 
States resulting from the Finance Commission’s 
award has shown a very wide divergence. The 
Minimum surplus per capita is Rs. 15 in the case of 
Orissa and maximum Rs. 676 in the case of 
Haryana. The resulting ratio between the lowest 
and the highest per capita surplus is one to forty 
five. An examination of the recommendations of 
all the Finance Commission would show that the 
awards have always helped to make the richer 
States richer. 

In the existing design of things the States with 
large non-plan revenue surplus will have a strong 
and large resources base for the ensuing Five Year 
Plan. The size of the State Plan is fixed on the 
basis of the available Central assistance determined 


“by the modified Gadgil formula to which is added 


the States’ own resources including the revenue 
surplus arising out of the Finance Commission’s 
award. The present system of inter-state allocation 
of resources through the Finance Commission and 
Planning Commission has in practice resulted in an 
unhappy state of affairs breeding in the process a 
large number of irritants in the Centre-State 
financial relations. The States which have the 
benefit of larger surpluses from the Finance Com- 
mission award are ipsofacto allowed to have larger 
State Plans. 

This is clearly an unacceptable situation. The 
Finance Commission and the Planning Commission 
should work in unison and on the same data-base 
which is not unfortunately the case today. Any 
weil thought out formula for devolution of resources 
from the Centre to the States should be able to 
ensure that all States should have the same amount 
of per capita revenue surplus at the beginning of 
every plan period. But the total sum to be ear- 
marked for devolution during a plan period both 
through the award of the Finance Commission and 
the Planning Commission should have some live 
relation with the resource gap assessed on the basis 
of a more scientific data base. The present annual 
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exercise of the Planning. Commission to fix plan 
outlays and Central assistance each has become a 
mechanical exercise bureaucratic in form and 
arithematic in content. Recently, itis seen that as 
much as 50 per cent of the Central Plan assistance 
is allocated outside the Gadgil formula. The 
balance amount is distributed purely on the exercise 
of Central Government’s discretionary powers. Thus 
it is clear that the transfer of resources, both 
statutory and discretionary on the advice of the 
Finance Commission and Planning Commission 
have not promoted either efficiency and economy in 
expenditure or reduced disparities in public expendi- 
ture among the States. This is because the devolu- 
tion has been. organised not on the basis of a well 
co-ordinated examination and study of the specific 
needs of the committed expenditure or of 
development. 

Over the last three decades, there has grown up 
a high degree of concentration of savings in the 
hands of Central financial institutions like LIC, 
GIC, UTI, IDBI, IFCI and NABARD etc. This 
has become in effect the strong arm of the Central 
Government in the working of which the States 
have been effectively kept- out. The States have 
no institutional forum through which they can 
exercise an effective role in the formulation of 
policies and management.of these institutions. On 
the other hand the dependence of the States on 
these institutions for investment in agriculture 
industry, housing, water supply and urban infra- 
structure is quite large. In the circumstances while 
the total savings available in the community have 
to be shared between the public and private sectors, 
it has to be ensured: that the share mobilised by 
the public sector has to be distributed between the 
Centre and the States and their respective public 
undertakings. 

There is a clear trend noticed over-time high- 
lighting a decline in the States share of total public 
sector’ resources — which is largely due to the 
sharp decrease in the transfer of capital resources. 
In this context, it may be noted that most of the 
States suffer on account of the growing indebted- 
ness and overdraft problems. The States do not 
possess elastic sources of revenue and the repay- 
ment of loans therefore becomes a major burden 
on them. The States also find. that there is a 
substantial erosion of resources due to grant of 
instalments of additional dearness allowance and 
other items of expenditure related to cost escalation. 
The State’s resources are thus squeezed between 
the increasing demands both on the non-plan .and 
plan leading to over-drafts. Recently the difficulties 
are multiplied to a significant extent by the growing 
tendency on the partof State Governments to 
indulge in non-plan schemes which are nom-pro- 
ductive inflationary and welfare oriented. There 
is a whole variety of such items of expenditure 
which -are growing in number and spread, the 
enumeration of which will need a lot of original 
research work. ; 

The real answer to this alarming situation lies 
in ensuring price stability. As things are, the 
Central Government alone is concerned with 
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the price situation, while in the mangement of 
prices and costs and in the initiation of ‘the 
inflationary spiral, the part played by State Govern- 
ments is also becoming a significant factor next 
only to that of the Central Government. 

Therefore, there is an. additional reason why the 
developing situation should be continuously studied 


concurrently both in respect of the design of a ` 


development strategy and the instruments of 


policy formulated for their faithful implementa- _ 


tion. Direct participation of the State Govern- 
ments along with the Central Government’ in a 
common forum is therefore needed. The NDC 
with the Planning Commission as its Secretariat 
can be sucha forum. Sucha body can also dis- 
cuss and decide the market borrowing policy and 
the pattern of distribution of the proceeds between 
the Centre and the States. One of the functions of 
this body would be to undertake continuous studies 
on Centre-State finances which, of course, will 
include the review of the revenue and the expen- 
diture of the States and the Union Government. 

Such a scrutiny is bound to create a more desir- 
able climate for avoidance of waste and economies 
of expenditure. This would also involve moderni- 
sation of accounting procedures of Government 
which would help it to reflect the correct position 
at any given time. This would immediately call for 
modernisation through computarisation. 
reports presented to State Governments, Central 
Government and Estimates Committees would go a 
long way to enable people’s representatives at all 
levels to go into wider aspects of policies and pro- 
grammes and thus act as a watch dog on plan 
schemes and programmes, 


Il 
Planning | 


“THE Concurrent List of the Seventh Schedule of 

the Constitution has recognised ‘economic and 
social planning’ as an instrument of vital social and 
economic change which the Central Government 
may initiate in consultation with the States, Econo- 
mic Planning has to have a national perspective, 
national priorities, inter-sectoral and inter-regional 
balance. Planning has to be, therefore, a national 
endeavour ensuring in the process the full commit- 
ment of the States in the primary task of designing 
development strategies arid policy instruments. 


‘Planning, therefore, has to be total and cannot be 


partial. It aims at total social and economic trans- 
formation which will leave no room for any hurried 
or superficial treatment. : | 

The hold of tradition and the high degree of 
fragmentation in our society will be putting up a 
persistent struggle to stem this process of transfor- 


mation. It is, therefore, the duty of the planning | 


machinery to recognise these blocks to change and 
deal with them accordingly. Any failure to identify 
these blocks to change and a slackening in the fight 
against them will by itself constitute another block 
to'change. An example may be cited. 

The Central Planning Commission was set up in 
1950 by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The whole con- 


Timely ` 
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cept and design of a Planning machinery seeking 
total social change evoked a whole range of politi- 
cal, social and bureaucratic opposition from within 
and outside. We had fortunately the dominant per- 
sonality of Nehru to fight the battle. Yet in the 
process, a lot of erosion took place in the original 


design of the Planning Machinery resulting in the - 


Setting up of the National Planning Commission 
and the National Development Council which were 
established only as a department of Government by 
an executive order. The point te be noted is that 
planning which is in charge of the most important 
and all pervasive function of total social and econo- 
mic transformation has not been endowed with a 
commanding status which it functionally deserves. 
To the extent that the Planning Commission in 
India has~ played any useful role, it is largely 
because of the personality factor of its first Chair- 
man and not because of any power it was statutorily 
endowed with. 

A teview of the attempts by the Planning Com- 
mission to extend its role and functions at different 
levels of Planning and implementation starting from 
the Union Government to the States, the District, 
Blocks and Panchayats — would clearly show that 
they were fighting a loosing battle all through. The 
efforts to streamline the Planning ‘machinery 
through a plethora of expert committees, Govern- 
ment orders and a system of subsidies and persua- 
sions did not, over these 35 years achieve much to 
our credit. Planning process is getting more and 
more centralised and bureaucratised, with the result 
that the necessary means for the perpetuation of the 
old order is placed in the hands of the traditional 
centres of power. The reason is the State in India 
does not follow the implications of social change, 
welfare values are still dominated by hedonistic 
values. The whole force of quickening the tempo of 
change is lacking; the fear of change is working 
instead. 

The nature of Indian political economy and 
society and the segmented basis of our social orga- 
nisation have to -be clearly recognised in any 
schematisation of our future planning process. Even 
after 35 years of planned development it is no credit 
to a nation of our size and manpower talents to 
own up the fact that the surplus of national income 
over what is needed for the reproduction of the 
labour force is small. Such economic surplus as is 
available is not wholely utilised for capital accumu- 
lation. The feudal ‘mode of production mainly in 
agriculture, results in low productivity and hence 
in a low economic surplus. Moreover, the small 
ownership class uses a large part of this small 
surplus for conspicuous consumption — i.e., for 
unproductive purposes. The continuing drain of the 
economic surplus through profit-taking by foreign 
monopoly .capital is retarding the growth of the 
economy. . 

There is lack of a sufficiently broad and wealthy 
class of domestic industrial enterperneurs who 
would command the resources for substantial invest- 
ment. Under these conditions balanced economic 
development can take place only on the basis of 
public investment i.e., by the State, Corporations and 
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Municipalities, Panchayats and Co-operatives. The 
fiscal resources for public investment exist in the 
form of employed or underemployed labour power 
and natural resources. In the circumstances, the 
Planning machinery at the Centre, the State, 
District and the Panchayat levels have to be 
organically linked in a two way prccess — top-down 
and bottom up-in identification, formulation, imple- 
mentation and evaluation of development schemes. 

The financial resources to set the physical 
resources in motion could be provided through a 
channelisation of (i) profits of public sector indus- 
tries (ii) contribution of the peasantry in the form 
of delivery to the State of part of their products at 
reduced prices, (if) nationalisation and State Control 
of all the commanding heights of the economy, 
(iv) increased taxation and State loans and (y) deficit 
financing. It may be noted that in the management 
of these important levers of the economy, the 
Planning Commission and the Planning machinery 
in the States should have a commanding role. 

In designing policy instruments in the above 
areas, the National Development Council ably 


‘supported by the Planning Commission and the 


State Planning Boards will have to play a direct and 
innovative role. The distribution, control and 
responsibility in State owned industries, incentives 
in the new industrial order, the role of trade unions, 
measures for facilitating social mobility are all 
important areas where relevant policies and machi- 
nery for implementation have to be built up by 
both the Centre and States as a joint Co-operative 
venture. 

The social purpose of education has to be clearly 
defined in relation to the needs of the economic 
plans. Secondly, education and industrialisation 
have to be in unison. Problems of town and country 
planning will assume more and more importance, 
Problems of social ownership and social control are 
creating new problems for legal institutions. The 
crisis of the middle class and the propertiless classes 
will necessitate new legislation. Thus law and pro- 
perty as a means of social technique will have to be 
given a truly national perspective and orientation. 
Unfortunately, the way we have gone about plan- 
ning over the last 34 years there have been a 
complete neglect of many of these crucial sectors of 
development. 

In planning for a new social order, neither the 
Planning Commission nor the State Planning 
Boards, can avoid inherited values or the new values 
that have grown up along with social development 
and economic growth. But we should be guarded 
against mixing these two sets of values. Since plan- 
ning has developed out of history, it has to be 
integral. This explains why problems of planning 
are problems of transformation and social revolu- 
tion as against slow and disorganised evolution. 
In short it is a problem of transyaluation and of 
tempo in time. 

In actual practice, the Planning process as evolved 
and implemented by us has resulted in a stereo 
typed system of project preparation covering the 
length and breadth of this huge country with its 

(Contd. on page 25) 
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Right to Information 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


Į read with interest, verging on alarm, about the 

Leader of the Opposition complaining in the 
Kerala State Assembly that the reports of Public 
Enquiry Commissions already in the possession 
of the Government were not being supplied to him, 
despite his demand. (The Hindu June 22, 1984). 

If true, this is a pathological state of affairs. 
Should not our elected representatives be helped to 
learn, when, once in a while amidst ‘sound and 
fury signifying nothing’, they seek information and 
desire to be enlightened? Of course, I view it ina 
wider perspective and from the citizen’s angle. 
There is an informational gap in our legal system 
which adversely affects our freedoms. 

Article 19 of the Constitution grants to every 
citizen a fundamental right described as freedom 
of speech and expression. The State is bound to res- 
pect this fundamental right and cannot act- to 
defeat it. It is clear that the right to express one’s 
thought is meaningless if it 1s not accompanied by 
arelated right to secure all information on matters 
of public concern from relevant public authorities. 
A citizen can usefully exercise his right to criticise, 
comment or approve policies or even form an 
intelligent opinion on them, as is expected of him 
in a participative democracy, only if there is free- 
dom of information as ancillary to the freedom of 
expression. 

To my mind, not merely a leader of the Opposi- 
tion but every Indian citizen has the right to 
demand of the State and other public bodies to 
grant, and never to withhold, information on public 
matters. Even the doctrine of privilege and secrecy 
has been exploded by the Supreme Court in what is 
known as the Judges Case (AIR 1982 Supreme 

Court 149) where confidential correspondence bet- 
ween the Chief Justice and the Law Minister were 
directed to be divulged. When matters of public 
movement demanding citizen activists’ assent or 
dissent or mobilising effort need to be illumined by 
- materials in the custody of public authorities, the 
only way democracy can become functional and 
rights become real is by responsive recognition of 
every citizen’s access to every information and 
furnishing of such information, except top secrets, 
reasonably classified as such, which it may be 
dangerous to disclose from the point of view of 
State security and the like. Informational justice 
has a constitutional basis. I regard legislation on 
the right to information a vital weapon of the 


citizen against abuse of power. Indeed, even public. 


interest litigation, which is regarded as indispensable 
for realisation of social justice can be nullified if 
meaningful right to information is, philistine- 
fashion, negatived. Public causes, seeking judicial 
remedies cannot be effectively agitated unless there 
is free feedback from public agencies of official 
information in Government’s possession. Open 
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government, a democratic value, implies open- 
sesame for all citizens in serious search of State-held 
secrets. In many democratic societies such legisla- 
tion exists and in India this is constitutionally 
implict. I wish the Kerala State with its avant garde 
postures gave a lead to the country in this regard 
instead of driving its Opposition leader to protest 
plaintively. I hope, whichever party governs at State 
or Central level, this basic principle of right to 
information will be accepted as part of the creed of 
open Government. (The Leader of the Opposition 
everywhere will, I hope, remember the Kerala pre- 
dicament when his men come to ‘power)’, 

Let us reflect a little more deeply. Freedom of 
expression, to be purposive, postulates more than 
idle prattle. Speech is sterile if it signifies nothing 
and is fertile if it informs and educates. Said 
William Benton, US delegate to the United Nations. 


Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought and 
expression. This shall include freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas by any means and regardless of frontiers. It follows 
that the fundamental freedom of expression is more than a 
paper right only if it can be fertilised by all public sources 
of information. So it is that I read, as integral to the right 
of free speech, the further right to public information from 
all public sources. No citizen can be civically functional 
in a living democratic order unless all custodians of public 
sources Of information are under a public obligation to 
furnish to anyone who seeks facts bearing on public matters, 
with a corresponding enforceable right of access to all such 
files and documents in case of bureaucratic refusal or specious 
plea of confidentiality. This dimension of our fundamental 
freedoms vis-a-vis the right to know has not received sufficient 
parliamentary, political, press or agitational attention. 
Candour is more than a virtue; itis a necessity. The words 
of Justice Brandeis are political wisdom: ‘‘Publicity is justly 
commended as a remedy for social and industrial diseases. 
Sunlight ts said to be the best of disinfectants; electric light 
the most efficient policeman. Americans have a strong 
belief in the healthy effects of publicity, and therefore a 
strong antipathy to the inherent secretiveness of government 
departments. One manifestation of this is the refusal of 
the courts to allow the government, by its mere fiat, to sup- 
press evidence needed by parties to legal proceedings. If 
the government claims that disclosure would be contrary to 
the public interest, the courts will disallow the claim unless 
they are satisfied that it is sufficiently well founded to justify 
sacrificing the interests of the litigant — and that is a heavy 
burden of proof. The United’ States never accepted the 
doctrine that the executive was sole judge of the need for 
secrecy, a doctrine that was followed in Britain until the 
House of Lords recently reversed itself, 


The Indian Supreme Court in the Judges Case 
has struck a blow against secrecy in Administration 
and for open government. The State shall not 
withhold from the litigant and the court any 
public information needed for public justice save 
exceptional materials dangerous in public interest 
to disclose. But even without litigative necessity, 
every Indian must be armed with the right to 
demand all such information as concern public 
interest. In our system of values, citizen parti- 
cipation in public information is basic. A few 


excerpts from that judgement (Bhagwati J.) illumine 


the Indian advance: 

The demand for openness in the government is based 
principally on two reasons. It is now widely accepted that 
democracy does not consist merely in people exercising their 
franchise once in five years to choose their rules and, once 
the vote is cast, then retiring in passivity and not taking any 
interest in the goverament. Today itis common ground that 
democracy has a more positive content and its orchestration 
has to be continuous and pervasive. This means infer alia 
that people should not only cast intelligent and rational votes 
but should also exercise sound judgment on the conduct of 
the government and the merits of public policies, so that 
democracy does not remain merely a sporadic exercise in 
voting but becomes a continuous process of government — an 
attitude and habit of mind. But this important role people 
can fulfil in a democracy only if it is an open government 
where there is full access to information in regard to the 
functioning of the government. 


Now, if secrecy were to be observed in the func- 
tioning of government and the processes of govern- 
ment were to be kept hidden from public scrutiny, 
it would tend to promote and encourage oppression, 
corruption and misuse or abuse of authority, for it 
would all be shrouded in the veil of secrecy without 
any public accountability. But if there is an open 
government with means of information available to 
the public, there would be greater exposure of the 
functioning of government and it would help to 
assure the people a better and more efficient adminis- 
tration. There can be little doubt that exposure to 
public gaze and scrutiny is one of the surest means 
of achieving a clean and healthy administration. It 
has been truly said that an open government is clean 
government.and a powerful safeguard against politi- 
cal and administrative aberration and inefficiency. 

The Franks Committee of the United Kingdom 
also observed to the same effect while pleading for 
an open government. It said in its report at 
page 12: 

A totalitarian government finds it easy to maintain secrecy. 
It does not come into the open until it chooses to declare its 
settled intentions and demand support for them. A democra- 
tic government, however, though it must compete with these 
other types of organisation, has a task which is complicated 
by its obligations to the people. It needs the trust of the 
government. It cannot use the plea of secrecy to hide from 
the people its basic aims. On the contrary it must explain 
these aims: it must provide the justification for them and give 
the facts both for and against a selected course of action. 
Now must such information be provided only at one level 
and through one means of communication? A government 
which pursues secret aims, or which operates in greater 
secrecy than the effective conduct of its proper functions 
requires, or which turns information services in to propa- 
ganda agencies, will lose the trust of the people. It will be 
countered by ill-informed and destructive criticism. Its critics 
will try to break down all barriers erected to preserve secrecy, 
and they will disclose all that they can, by whatever means, 
discover. Asa result matters will be revealed when they 
ought to remain secret in the interest of the nation. 


So also we find observations in the same strain by 
Mathew J. in State of Uttar Pradesh v Raj Narain, 
(1975) 3 SCR 333 at p 360: 


In a government of responsibility like ours, where all the 
agents of the public must be responsible for their conduct, 
there can be but few secrets. The people of this country have 
aright to know every public act, everything, that is done in 
_a public way, by their public functionaries. They are entitled 
to know the particulars of every public transaction in all its 
bearing. The right to know, which is derived from the concept 
of freedom of speech, though not absolute, is a factor which 
should make one wary, when secrecy is claimed for transac- 
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tions which can, at any rate, have no repercussion on public 
security. To cover with the veil of secrecy the common 
routine business, is not in the interest of the public. 

(AIR 1975 SC 865 at p. 884) 

The Freedom of Information Act (USA 1966) 
obligates every agency to disclose for mspection and 
copying every public material. Informationally 
speaking, public bodies have no legal hide-outs. To 
go underground is unconstitutional for government 
agencies. Alas! we are still colonial and follow the 
British who have no Article 19 although the House 
of Lords have frowned on suspicious secrecy by 
echelons in power. 

Schwartz and Wade (Legal Control of Government) 
write on the American law: 

The Freedom of Information Act effects a profound change 
in the position of the citizen vis-a-vis government. No longer 
is the citizen seeking information from an administrative 
agency a mere suppliant. In signing the new law President 
Johnson said, with pardonable inaccuracy, that it entitled 
Americans to ‘all the information that the security of the 
Nation permits’. As stated by the Federal Attorney General, 
the policies behind the 1966 Act are as follows: 

-—that disclosure be the general rule, not the exception; 
-——that all individuals have equal rights of access; 

—that the burden be on the Government to justify the 

withholding of a document, not on the person who requests 

it; 
-—that individuals improperly denied access to documents 
have a right to seek injunctive relief in the courts; 

—that there be a change in Government policy and 

attitude. 

The key provision’ for attaining these ideals is that ... each 
agency on request for identifiable records made in accordance 
with published rules stating the time, place, fees to the extent 
authorised by statute and procedure to be followed, shall 
make the records promptly available to any person. On 
complaint, the district court of the United States ... has 
jurisdiction to enjoin the agency from withholding agency 
records and to order the production of any agency records 
improperly withheld from the complainant. 

In addition, the agencies are required to publish details of 
their organisation, rules of procedure, statements of policy, 
Opinions, instructions, and other information. This bold 
legislation is steadily exerting a beneficial influence; it has 
already made a definite impact on administrative secretiveness. 
Its utility can scarcely be determined from the court decisions 
alone. In its first year, of twelve cases decided under the Act, 
four were held in favour of disclosure and eight against. Many 
of the agencies have, however, taken steps not apparent in 
reported cases to implement the spirit of the statute. For 


example, several have established regional reading rooms, 


staffed with public information specialist, to assist individuals 
in obtaining access to records in their own localities without 
the frustration of having to seek in formation at a long dis- 
tance. Of the greatest importance is the fact that most requests 
for information have been settled without resort to the courts. 
In many cases, most of which would never have arisen bad 
the Act not been passed, the highest agency official ruled in 
favour of disclosure and materials were furnished which 
would not have been made available before Congress stated 
its strong policy in favour of freedom of information. 

Nixon vacated the White House the moment presidential 
secrecy was declared unlaw. 

The Scandinavian and the Socialist countries vest 
informational freedom in citizens. Why should 
India lag behind legislatively? 

An ignorant citizenry with obscurantist mentality 
is a menace to democracy whose life-breath is com- 
municated experience and activated information 
leading to enlightened public opinion. The dyna- 
mics of human rights, the imperatives of our Cons- 
titution and the survival of our democracy desider- 
ate a free informational order which invests in 
every serious citizen the capacity to collect every 
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material that bears om public good and interdicts 
the dubious industry of any authority to hide the 
Satyameya Jayate—is it sanskrit- 
ised hypocrisy or nationalised veracity? Remember 
what Hitler wrote in his Mein Kampf: If you wish 
the sympathy of the broad masses, then you must 


truth of its lies. 


tell them the crudest and most stupid things. (And 


Hitler is not dead, beware.) A legislative guarantee 
of free disclosure and easy access to government- 
controlled information is an essential component of 
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Tough Going in 


Labour Market 


B. MURALI DHAR 


CONOMIC independence has for 
long been suggested the effec- 
tive way for women to break. out 
of the shackles of male domina- 
tion in society. The increasing 
number of dowry deaths and 
oppression of women in general 
are directly linked with their low 
economic status. 

Economic independence would 
mean gainful employment, which 
in turn requires a certain level of 
literacy and skills. Since Indepen- 
dence, has there been any tangi- 
ble achievement in bridging the 
vast gap in levels of employment 
between the two sexes, in the 
context of the social conditioning 
that allowed discrimination 
against women? 

The answer seems to be in the 
negative. According to the 1981 
Census women constituted 15 per 


cent of the total work force in: 


the country included in the cate- 
gory of ‘workers’. The census, it 
has been proved by numerous 
studies, tends to leave out a vast 
majority of the workers in the 
unorganised sector, and hence 
the 15 per cent figure is clearly a 
gross under estimate. Of course, 
the census figures just do not 
take into account the unpaid 
labour of women contributed. by 
women on the home front. 

At first glance the 15 per cent 


may seem impressive. But the - 
break-up figures clearly suggest ' 


the low status and minority posi- 
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tion held by women in the labour 
market. From among the 15 per 
cent women work force a stagger- 
ing 94 per cent of working 
women from privileged sector. 


Thus it could be seen that the. 


typical working woman in the 


country isnot a school teacher. - 


or a telephone operator or even 
less the microscopic minority, 
the professional woman. It is 
basically women workers who are 


_ working on the field from dawn 


to dusk, on the roadside break- 
ing stones, as casual labourers, 
as construction workers and the 


like, with subsistence wages, no. 


fixed hours of work, no employ- 


` ment guarantee. 


Soon after Independence it was 
aimed to provide free. compulsory 
education for all children between 
six and fourteén years of age by 
the year 1960. But even today 
the majority of the population 
are illiterate. The target date for 
free education for all is now 
shunted off to 1990, and even 
than there is no hope of achiev- 
ing the target if the present 
growth rates are any indication. 

No special efforts were made 
to ensures enrolment of girls in 
schools; as a result, the hiatus 
between the two sexes has grown. 
It is estimated that out of the 
total 48 million out-of-school 
children-two-thirds are girls. In a 
majority of districts of the coun- 
try, a survey revealed, female 
literacy rate was below seven per 
cent. 

Education and 
crucial inputs in the efforts to- 
wards emancipation of women 


and economic assistance to them. 


But what progress can be achiev- 
ed in the background where the 
number of illiterate women. 

Mass illiteracy, low levels of 
education for ,a majority of 
women particularly from among 


literacy are. 


social justice in action. For a Third World juris- 
prudence, the dialectics of mass penury the diagno- 
stics of democratic apathy and the dynamics of 
social engineering concur in insisting on an oper- 
ation-oriented imperative of freedom of information. 
Truth must out. 


That a lie which is all a lie may be 
met and fought with outright, 

But a lie which is part a truth is a 
harder matter to fight 


Tennyson O 





the poorer sections, and almost 
total absence of opportunities in 
vocational and professional 
courses — drive women to accept 
low-paid jobs implying exploita- 


‘tion of all kinds. Whatever legis- © 


lations exist are ineffective. 

Ina situation where avenues 
of employment of women in non- 
traditional areas are limited, 
there has been a decline in the 
percentage of women in the tradi- 
tional women-employing indus- 
tries which are also cornered by 
men in the context of limited 
jobs available in the market. Jute 
industry provides a_ glaring 
example. In 1945 women labour 


_in the jute industry coristituted 


13.5 per cent, but now it has 
come down to a mere one per 
cent. Similarly, the textile indus- 
try has witnessed a big fallin 
the number of women workers 
over the years. One reason could 
be the unwillingness of employers 
to provide the statutory benefits 
for women laid down in succes- 
sive labour laws. 

It has also been established by 
studies that each time-there was 
a dosage of industrialisation there 
was retrenchment of women 
workers because machinery 
meant operation by skilled or 
semi-skilled workers. Even Gov-- 
ernment sector undertakings were 
no exception. For instance, since 


. nationalisation, coal industry has 


reduced the number of women 
workers from 65,000 to 9;000. .. 

Women are discriminated 
against on the home front. also. 
Studies have shown that with the 
attainment of adulthood the per- 
centage of unpaid family labour 
in men comes down sharply 
while it remains the same in the 


‘case of women. The figures for 


rural India showed that in the 
age group 10-14 about 48 per cent 
(Contd. on page 34) 
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Action on Poverty : Signals for Seventh Pian 
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TARLOK SINGH 


IVE-YBAR Plans are intended to place before the 

country combinations of goals and objectives, 
policies and strategies, and plans of investment 
which are mutually consistent and appropriate to 
each stage of development. When planning becomes 
an ongoing process fully integrated with the opera- 
tions of public agencies and private organisations, 
the significance of individual plans depends on the 
extent to which they embody important shifts in 
objectives, strategies and investment allocations. 
Except for these, they can have little in them 
beyond progressively larger magnitudes. 

In relation to basic problems of change and 
development, five-year Plans by themselves have 
only limited value. This is specially true of the 
problem of poverty which is so pervasive and wide- 
spread and reflects the impact ofa whole range of 
social, economic, technological and political deve- 
lopments and, in turn, casts its shadow on every 
aspect of national life. From the Fifth Plan 
onwards, action against poverty has been at the 
centre of the public image of planning, but Plan 
documents have devoted little space to the analysis 
of the nature and structure of poverty and the 
forces behind it and to strategies directed to com- 
bating these forces. In the result, the goal placed 
before the country, which could be nothing short of 
eradication of poverty, has been dwarfed into pro- 
grammes for alleviation of poverty. It is time to 
return to the central purpose of India’s planning — 
the eradication of mass poverty within a measurable 
period of, say, fifteen years. By its very nature, 
mass poverty calls for a total national approach 
which goes beyond plan programmes and has a 
longer perspective than one or even two plan 
periods. 


- Poyerty Statistics 


Since the early seventies, much of the professional 
and official thinking on poverty has proceeded in 
terms of global statistics of numbers below and 
above the poverty line. The value of statistical 
measurement as an aid to socio-economic analysis 
and policy and as a method of assessing change is 
not to be doubted. Difficulties arise when total 
numbers, based on simplistic per capita consumption 
norms derived from national sample surveys, are 
given the central place in the making of policy and 
the measurement of progress. 

To cite an example, the revised draft plan for the 
period 1978-1983 and the Sixth Plan for the period 
1980-85 both proceeded on the per capita consump- 
tion norm of 2400 calories per day for rural 
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areas and 2100 calories for urban areas, with 
variations only in the amount of monthly ex- 
penditure they might represent. Both documents 
broadly agreed on the numbers below the poverty 
line — 50-51 percent in 1977-78 for rural areas, 
41-43 per cent in urban areas, and 50-52 per cent 
for the population as a whole. Against these 
magnitudes, the first document expected the propor- 
tion below the poverty line to come down to 39 per 
cent by 1982-83, to 27 per cent by 1987-88, and to 
16 per cent by 1992-93. The second document 
expected the numbers below the poverty line, esti- 
mated for 1979-80 at 50.7 per cent for rural areas 
and 48.4 per cent for the total population, to 
decline by 1984-85 to 40.5 per cent in rural areas 
and 38.9 per cent for the entire population. 
Laboured and unconvincing attempts have since 
been made to establish that the numbers below the 
poverty line have indeed declined in the intervening 
period much as the Sixth Plan anticipated. 

Statistics once cited have a way of kicking back 
when other facts emerge. So, the pitfalls of the 
statistical way of looking at poverty, except as 
giving broad indicative magnitudes and as an aid to 
monitoring, are apparent enough. It is to be hoped 
that they will be kept in mind in working out and 
presenting the Seventh Plan. Let the country grasp 
frankly all the deeper implications of mass poverty. 
The task in hand is exceedingly complex and multi- 
dimensional and will call for the maximum creative 
energy and dedicated effort of which the country is 
capable. National plans fail to serve their purpose 
if they unwittingly lull the country into the belief 
that on the parameters embodied in them the size 
and character of the problem of poverty will change 
substantially in the course of a few years. Even in a 
State like the Punjab, which has done exceedingly 
well over a prolonged period, an extensive survey 
in 1980 placed as many as 38 per cent of the popu- 
lation in rural areas and 11 per cent in urban areas 
among the “weaker” groups. 


Plan Structure and Poverty 

Since the early seventies, plans have tended to 
relate the limited goal of poverty alleviation too 
Closely to specific anti-poverty programmes. 
Currently, these include the integrated rural develop- 
ment programme, the national rural employment 
programme and employment programmes for the 
rural landless, training for self-employed youth, the 
minimum needs programme and a few other acti- 
vities, now broadly linked with the new 20-point 
programme. The major weakness has been the 
failure to design the structure of the Plan as a whole 
so that it could, in its total impact, make the maxi- 
mum contribution to the reduction of poverty. 
_ The question whether the social, economic and 
industrial priorities of the Plan as a whole and in 
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different regions in the country are calculated to 
subserve the basic needs of the mass of the popula- 
tion for food, work, health, education, clothing, and 
housing should be the major issue in laying out the 
approach to the Seventh Plan. Since this has not 


been so in any of the earlier Plans, fundamental 


departures are now Called for by’ way of redefinition 
of goals and priorities, investment allocations, a 
view of the organisation and structure of the 
-economy, new organisational and institutional 
thrusts, efficiency in the use of available resources 
and capacities, including human resources, infra- 
structures, and production capabilities, and the 
strengthening of political, administrative and other 
structures to bring about and sustain the required 
effort. Is the Seventh Plan likely to embody such 
departures? 


‘It is necessary to look more closely at the 
economy and the Plan as a whole. In a board sense, 
with the advances which have been made in agricul- 
ture, industry, science and technology, and man- 
power development, prima facie, India now possesses 
the capacity speedily to remove at least the extremes 
of poverty. On the other side, we observe continuing 
dependence,. by no means inconsiderable in scale, 
on inflows of external resources, extending even to 
sectors where we have already all the knowhow and 
capacities we need. Despite the claims made, as a 
nation India still fails to put its internal resources 
and capacities to full use. Human resources and 
social development remain a relatively neglected 
sector in the Indian economy. This failure has been 
a common feature of all the Plans. In the Sixth 
Plan, only 14.4 per cent of public outlays were given 
to social services. With costs rising and economies 
` imposed from time to time, the actual achievement 
is apt to be proportionately smaller. With the finan- 
cial system now -able to supplement public outlays 
more effectively in agriculture and industry, except 
in the more backward regions, the Government has 
greater obligations in relation to human resources, 
social development and infrastructures. Also, in 
view-of the fast growing claims of the energy sector 
on: public resources, with consequent increase in 
dependence ‘on external resources, it has become 
necessary to ensure a much higher priority to those 
sectors of the economy and those activities which 
make smaller demands on energy. 


These are afew of the major directions in which 
planning for the next phase has to be different from 
that of the past decade and more. Only within a 
modified framework will it become possible to raise 
the productivity of the mass of the population, 
expand work opportunities on a scale exceeding 
additions to the labour force, and make an appreci- 
‘able dent on poverty. 


Directions of Attack 

There are at least three features of the problem 
of poverty which call for a frontal attack. First, the 
development of the Indian economy has been mark- 
ed by a growing dualism between the organised 
and the unorganised sectors. The former, compris- 
‘ing both the public and the private corporate 
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sectors, has claimed a high proportion of the invest- 
ment in successive plans. The latter, comprising 
agriculture and household activities, rural trade and 
industry and construction, though pulled increasingly 


, by market forces towards the organised sector, is 


being compelled to take in more and more of the 
labour force, sharing such work as is available, and 
declining in any comparative sense in productivity - 
and earning capacity. Therefore, it has become 
essential to rethink the role of planning in relation 
to the unorganised sector. It is only when the 
organised sector is viewed as instrumental for the 
transformation of the rest of the economy and ‘major 
policies for investment, credit, technology and. 
organisation reoriented in the interest of the un- 
organised sector, that it will become possible to 
reach out to the poor and the weak. Hitherto, the 
scales have been effectively turned against them. 


When the structure of India’s poverty is consider- 
ed in depth, two aspects stand out. Everywhere 
the state of poverty characterises certain identifiable 
socio-economic groups—in particular, the rural land- 
less, marginal and small farmers, including tenants, 
rural artisans, and those engaged in traditionally 
poor occupations. A large proportion of the 
population in these groups consists of scheduled 
castes and tribes and other backward classes, so that 
the social and economic elements interact to accen- 
tuate their state of poverty and deprivation. Within 
the given conditions of each region, sub-region or 
area, there has to be a set of strategies to ensure 
that these groups come to have a more viable 
economic base. Redistribution of assets, greater 
support by way of credit and subsidies, and expan- 
sion of work opportunities are necessary compo- 
nents, but the central task is to change radically the 
basic conditions under which these groups somehow 
eke out their daily existence. National plans 
should visualise the nature of the transformation 
needed and provide the resources and the policy 
framework, but the problems of the poorest socio- 
economic groups have to be dealt with directly in 
each separate regional context. 


The poorest socio-economic groups are to be met 
with everywhere, but it is in the most backward 
regions, in areas of poverty concentration, that they 
are found in the greatest number. Poverty concen- 
tration may arise in some regions through excessive 
pressure of population, but the more common case 
is that of poor resource endowment in relation ‘to 
the existing and prospective population.. The 
National Committee on Development of Backward 
Areas (Sivaraman Committee) has produced a series 
of valuable reports which cover the principal 
regional situations of widespread poverty. These 
include, for instance, hill regions, tribal areas, 
drought-prone and desert areas, coastal areas- 
affected by. salinity, and areas exposed to serious 
and frequent floods. As the Committee has 
stressed, within each broad type, every area has its 
distinctive problems and calls for its own specific 
design and strategy of development, 

There is a place, as in the so-called antyodaya 
approach, for providing support to the poorest 
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households within any village community, but the 
more basic approach to poverty has to be that of 
integrated area development, specially in regions of 
poverty concentration, combined with strategies 
directed towards specific socio-economic groups 
subsisting in conditions of poverty. 

The principal anti-poverty programmes mentioned 
earlier, like the integrated rural development pro- 
gramme (IRDP), the national rural employment 
programme (NREP), the minimum needs programme 
(MNP), and TRYSEM represent resource packages 
passed down the line from the national level to the 
States, and from the State level to districts and 
blocks. As these programmes are now conceived 
and operated, they prescribe a series of general 
targets about the numbers per block to be raised 
above the poverty line. They have become a vehicle 
for passing funds and, in return, obtaining statisti- 
cal reports on progress. They leave little room for 
interlinking sectoral activities at the area level, 
designing local and regional strategies, harnessing 
local resources and manpower, and ensuring conti- 
nuous upgrading of the local and regional economy 
as part of well-considered strategies related to the 
specific conditions of an area and its socio-economic 
groups. Much of the current leakage of resources 
and the corruption associated with loans and 
subsidies can be traced to the absence of effective 
regional and sub-regional development planning 
and disregard of the precise conditions of livelihood 
as they affect different socio-economic groups in 
each given area. 


Beyond Rural Development 

Earlier Plans, down to the Sixth Plan, have 
failed to take due account of the growing dimen- 
sions of unemployment among literate rural youth 
and their implications for rural development 
strategies. In all parts of India, in almost every 
village, there are increasing numbers of young 
people, with education upto the school level and 
beyond, whom the existing rural economy offers 
little scope outside traditional occupations. Neither 
are they equipped for new vocations, nor are new 
work opportunities outside agriculture available to 
any great extent. According to its conditions, in 
each region, the rural pattern, now based predomi- 
nantly on agriculture, has to be transformed into 
a composite rural-industrial economy, adequately 
supported by social services and infrastructures. 

This is a mecessary condition for expanding 
employment so as to be able to absorb the labour 
reserves represented by landless workers, small and 
marginal farmers and rural artisans and, at the 
same time, provide productive opportunities for 
literate rural youth. The industries, services and 
business (ISB) component of the present integrated 
rural development programme is not supported by 
adequate industrial and regional planning and has 
therefore no appreciable impact by way of expan- 
sion of work opportunities outside agriculture. 
Given new skills and openings, literate rural youth 
represent a powerful creative resource for leader- 
ship and innovation in development which is still 
largely neglected and unutilised, thereby injuring 
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both agricultural and industrial growth, enlarging 
the area of rural poverty, and stirring new social 
tensions in the countryside. The strategy for 
development in the coming years has therefore to 
have as its central objective the transformation of 
the structure and occupational pattern of the rural 
economy of each region according to its resource 
endowments and other conditions. 

Planning together for agriculture and industry 
and the related social. and economic overheads, 
region by region, has far-reaching implications for 
national planning. Priorities for industry, trans- 
port and communications, energy, education, health 
and other social services have to redefined so as to 
subserve the needs of the bulk of the population, 
specially in the rural areas. The priorities which 
have been in vogue since the mid-fifties have been 
largely dictated by the growing demands of basic 
industries and heavy and machine-building indus- 
tries and the growth of metropolitan cities and 
urban and industrial centres. The requirements of 
widespread and dispersed development, even of 
agriculture, consequently received only secondary 
attention. Resource commitments made in one 
Plan have equally dominated the allocations of the 
next. The need for radical change in the scheme 
of priorities was already apparent by the end of 
the sixties but, due to the energy crisis of the early 
seventies and the short-range perspectives generally 
in view from the Fourth Plan onwards, the shifts 
needed have yet to take place. One of the more 
fundamental aspects of these shifts concern 
industrial priorities, 

For all the technical and industrial progress that 
has taken place, India’s industrialisation continues 
to be of a highly partial and limited character. Its 
impact on employment opportunities, on the deve- 
lopment of vast regions, and on the living condi- 
tions of the mass of the population, is meagre. 
There has been increase in concentration, and rural 
and urban disparities as well as inequalities in in- 
come and wealth have widened greatly. The link- 
ages between industrial activity at different levels of 
scale and technology are such as to affect adversely 
the interests of small industry and rural industry. 
Despite declared reservations in favour of small and 
tiny industries, the current industrial trends are in 
fact against effective and long range rural indus- 
trialisation. The isolated concessions usually 
offered for industrial development in backward 
aréas have little practical impact. The spread of 
rural electrification has been impressive in some 
ways, but its impact in the village outside tubewell 
irrigation has been negligible. 

The rate of industrial growth over the past de- 
cade and more has been quite low. -Aside from 
utilising export potentials, industrial development 
policies have now to be reoriented so as to subserve 
more decisively. 

(a) Growth of agriculture and the intensive 
development of rural areas, 

(b) accelerated and comprehensive development 

of different regions, and specially of the more 
backward among them, 
(c) use of manpower resources, in combination 
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with agriculture and public works, so as to raise 

levels of productivity and income for large 

numbers of workers, 

(d) improvement of level of consumption and 

living conditions (including housing) for the 

mass of the people, and 

(e) provision of new skills and work opportu- 

‘nities for substantial numbers of literate rural 

youth. P 
These objectives are interrelated. With the tec- 
nological and industrial priorities which are being 
currently implemented, the greater part of the in- 
crease in the labour force will continue to be thrown 
into agriculture, thereby adding to the existing 
labour reserves and to rural and urban unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. 


Reorganising Agriculture 

The will to build up an equitable agrarian system 
was not strong enough even in the fifties when much 
land legislation was enacted in the States at the 
instance of the Planning Commission and the 
Central Committee for Land Reforms. For a 
variety of reasons, it has since greatly weakened. 
For many years agrarian change has been in effect a 
low priority not only with the States but also with 
the Centre. Theresults of the three agricultural 
censuses which have been completed since 1970-71 
and their implications for the future of India’s rural 
economy and rural society should be one of the 
major policy themes of the Seventh Plan. What- 
ever land legislation exists onthe statute book of 
each State has to be implemented as speedily as 
possible. This is a necessary and urgent cleansing 
operation, so that the next stage in agrarian change 
can be taken in hand according to the conditions 
and circumstances of each region. 

When the agricultural growth that has taken place 
since the coming of the high-yielding varieties is 
studied region by region, it becomes apparent that 
the greater part of increase in production and in 
the marketable surpluses associated with it have 
come from farmers operating under favourable con- 
ditions of land holding, irrigation and market op- 
portunities. Large parts of the country and the 
great majority of the farmers are not yet significant 
participants in agricultural change. Therefore, in 
addition to development of irrigation, control of 
floods and supplies of inputs and credit and mar- 
keting support, innovative approaches and experi- 
mentation in making small and marginal holdings 
more viable have now become imperative. 

All the recent developments in technology rein- 
force the need for feasible group action in land and 
water management, crop planning, plant protection, 
social forestry, pisiculture, marketing and credit, 
and harnessing of local manpower resources and 
local savings for comprehensive village development. 
Imaginative national and state policies are essential 
so that community and group action can be deve- 
loped within a sympathetic environment. The 
precise forms of community and group action which 
are likely to succeed in practice and will be generally 

-acceptable will emerge from the judgement, com- 
monsense and view of equity among those directly 
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concerned. Through planned experiment, models 
can be created which will assist local initiatives and 
capacity to innovate. 

In this context, local leadership and constructive 
approaches from within various groups in the rural 
community have the greatest significance, not only 
for making agriculture more productive but also for 
anticipating and resolving rural differences. In recent 
years these differences in rura] areas have increas- 
ingly taken the form of inter-caste tensions, some- 
times even accompanied by violence and crime. As 
we are aware of the havoc such tensions have caused 
and are likely to cause in the future, rural develop- 
ment now entails not merely governmental pro- 
grammes of assistance but deeper and more 
long-range strategies of social action and social 
conciliation within the rural setting. These strate- 
gies are intimately related to the planning process. 


Use of Rural Labour Reserves 

The national rural employment programme and 
the employment programme for labour lack an 
adequate organisational base within the rural com- 
munity. The employment given through them, 
mainly in the slack seasons, provides supplementary 
income and creates some additional assets without, 
however, strengthening the rural structure in an 
enduring sense. Land and labour are the two main 
rural assets whose productivity has to be raised 
progressively. In the case of land, this aim is sought 
through research, extension, irrigation, supply of 
inputs and marketing and credit services. The mis- 
sing link is attention to the nature of the agricultu- 
ral organisation. In the case of labour, considered 
as a social asset, the idea of employment guarantee 
has gradually gained acceptance, but the objective 
of work for all even at a minimum level is yet far 
from being an integral part of the scheme of rural 
development. 

Depending on the circumstances of each region, 
in differing degrees, work opportunities to supple- 
ment their normal vocations are needed by (a) land- 


less rural labourers, (b) small cultivating tenants, ` 


and marginal and petty farmers, (c) rural artisans 
whose own trades afford only partial employment, 
(d) households engaged in traditionally poor occupa- 
tions” and (e) members of peasant families owning 
land whose own holdings cannot fully utilise all the 
labour available within the family. As a first stage 
inthe productive use of rural labour reserves, we 
can assume that each household will seek work 
within its own vocation to the extent possible, 
whether it be on its own account or as work on 
wages. Available labour-time beyond this can be 
readily seen as a pool to be mobilized and drawn 
upon for productive use and development. It is 
possible to visualize within the jurisdiction of any 
rural panchayat a subsidiary institution or agency 
in the nature of a village labour association, com- 
prising all individuals in the five groups men- 
tioned above who seek additional or supplementary 
employment. The village labour association is seen, 
thus, as an agency of the village panchayat repre- 
senting a pool of labour which can be drawn upon 
for such supplementary work as can be made avail- 
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able through public works, 


the national rural 
employment programme, the employment programme 
for rural landless workers, and the activities of 
public agencies as well as private enterprises operat- 
ing in or near any area. The panchayat and the 
labour association will come into the picture only in 
respect of that part of the labour-time which is 
available after allowing for work obtained directly 
by the concerned workers, including time devoted 
to self-employment activities. 

It will be seen that in the panchayat and its 
labour association we have a potential social instru- 
ment for organizing the labour reserve, imparting 
new skills, providing tools and equipment, and 
training masons, carpenters, bricklayers, mechanics, 
accountants, supervisors, and other personnel 
needed in any continuing construction activity. 
The use of contractors in employment schemes, now 
widely prevalent, can be immediately eliminated. 
The panchayat can be effectively used as the agency 
for local works programmes operating under the 
supervision and technical planning and guidance of 
public functionaries, but taking over from them all 
the chores of direct labour management, such as 
engaging workers, maintaining muster rolls, measur- 
ing work, and making payments, in cash, or in kind 
as infood for work programmes. In the larger 
public works, numbers of panchayats and their 
labour associations can participate as groups with 
allotted tasks, thereby replacing the customary 
gangs of workers brought in by labour contractors. 
The provision of tools for the use of labour associ- 
ations and of camp equipment for shelter can be 
easily built into the system. 

Even this bare outline of how rural labour reserves 
may be developed as a community asset and utilised 
in activities of rising skill, productivity and income 
levels will suggest promising possibilities for the 
future. With experience and greater opportunities 
for comprehensive development at the regional or 
area level, labour associations functioning as 
ancillary to panchayat institutions can go beyond 
construction and take up numerous other activities, 
including social forestry, maintenance of irrigation 
works, fruit and vegetable processing and preserva- 
tion, and some selected industries. For women 
workers, additional work opportunities entailing 
acquisition of new skills, which may be utilised 
within the village or within the home, can be 
foreseen. Three indirect consequences of these deve- 
lopments could be, firstly, that minimum wage codes 
would be observed; secondly, that labour associa- 
tions would cut across caste boundaries and affilia- 
tions; and thirdly, that for each household available 
labour would be an asset equally with land and its 
own traditional vocation. Naturally, it is only 
through planned experimentation in the conditions 
of given regions and areas that precise forms and 
systems of work and organisation will take shape. 
What is essential at this stage is that the Seventh 
Plan should project a well-conceived strategy for 
the productive use of rural labour as part of the 
scheme of rural transformation and ensure personnel 
and resources at the district and block level to 
enable local agencies and panchayats to discover 
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for themselves what is feasible in their circumstances 
and to innovate their own working systems. 


State of Rural Development Administration 

Two major changes have taken place in rural 
development administration in recent years without 
their consequences having been sufficiently antici- 
pated. The introduction of the Training and Visit 
System with the object of strengthening agricultural 
extension has had the effect over a large part of the 
country of depriving development blocks of the 
majority of their village level workers. Leaving aside 
the question whether the T&V concept as presently 
operated is itself adequate even for agricultural 
development, block administration, denuded of 
personnel, are not in a position to carry out the 
many tasks placed upon them. The Planning Com- 
mission’s own Expert Group on Programmes for 
Alleviation of Poverty, which had Professor M.S. 
Swaminathan as Chairman, had reported in 
February 1982: 


Below the district level, the block is the basic unit for rural 
development. Over the years, its role and responsibility 
for coordinating and implementing different sectoral deve- 
lopment programmes had suffered a setback (through) the 
erosion in the number and quality of staff at the block 
level as a result of the introduction of Training and Visit 
System of agricultural extension, consequent withdrawal 
of VLWs, and setting in of a trend towards building verti- 
cal departmental hierarchies. 
After the problem was recognised, the Ministry of 
Rural Reconstruction offered to provide 50 per cent 
of the financial resources required for strengthening 
of block level staff. At the time the Expert Group 
reported, proposals from six States were under 
consideration. It is of the utmost urgency that block 
administrations be speedily placed in a position to 
implement the programmes which are being pursued 
and proposed in the name of action against poverty. 
The present administrative situation in many States 
at the local level is surely disturbing. 

The second major change which came about, 
again without adequate realisation, relates to the 
notion of identifying the ‘poorest of the poor’ in 
the village and limiting various forms of assistance 
under IRDP, NREP, TRYSEM etc. specifically to 
households answering this description. Elaborate 
income criteria for identifying such households were 
introduced and even those had to be gradually 
lowered because of the limitation of the resources 
available, This so-called household-centred approach 
(derived somewhat erroneously from the notion of 
antyodaya) has, in turn, led virtually to the giving 
up of inter-sectoral coordination and planning at 
the block or area level. Mechanistic yearly targets 
laid down from above in terms of the numbers of 
households per block to be brought up above the 
poverty line have taken the place of serious coordi- 
nated area development planning with attention to 
the precise conditions, resources and requirements 
of each area and special concern for the weakest 
socio-economic groups and, within such a combined 
framework, for the poorest households. 

Another consequence that has followed is equally 
serious. In the name of poverty alleviation, a great 
deal of centralisation has come about — from the 
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Centre to the State level and from the State level to 
the districts. In many States, even recalling its 
earlier limitations in theory and practice, the con- 
cept of integrated district and block planning is no 
longer viewed as a working proposition. For the 
most part, resources and action tend to flow along 
departmental lines. Very little initiative is available 
at the level local. In a few States, like Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, or Uttar Pradesh, there has been limited 
and partial decentralisation for planning in the 
districts, but even in these States the system falls 
short of inter-sectoral linkages and mutually comple- 
mentary planning in relation to local conditions 
and possibilities. In the existing state of rural 
development administration and related procedures, 
for which responsibility lies equally at the Centre 
and in the States, it is not possible to go very far 
with poverty alleviation, much less poverty eradica- 
tion. This is clearly one of the more critical issues 
in designing the Seventh Plan. The problems 
involved have yet to receive the consideration they 
deserve. 

Rural development administration is a composite 
of several elements. These include — 

(a) the technical and extension services of the 
State Government at the district and block 
level, 

(b) Panchayati Raj institutions at the village, 
block and district levels, 

(c) Co-operative institutions at various levels, 

and 

(d) Voluntary organisations, 

In view of the role credit institutions, and specially 
banks, are now required to play in rural develop- 
ment, employment and agricultural production 
programmes, they too should be viewed as an 
integral part of the machinery for rural develop- 
ment. The various components of rural administra- 
tion have to function together in the given context 
of each region and area, both in planning and in 


implementation. l ` 

Over the years, in many States, Panchayati Raj 
institutions, especially at the block and district 
level, have been treated as marginal to the develop- 
ment process and have failed to receive adequate 
support from the higher political levels. Co-opera- 
tives have come in for increasing criticism for failing 
to serve the weaker groups. By and large, voluntary 
organisations have remained on the fringes of 
poverty alleviation and rural development program- 
mes. The planning Commission’s Expert Group 
on Poverty Alleviation Programmes mentioned 
earlier had urged: 

It should be emphasised that, in the very nature of rural 

development, in each field, there are activities of which 

some aspects or components could be assigned with 
advantage for implementation through competent 
voluntary agencies which might be already at work or 
whose formation and development should be encouraged. 

In designing each programme, therefore, the Planning 

Commission and the concerned Central Ministries and 

Departments in the States should make a special effort 

to mark out those components and areas of action which 

can be ‘passed on’ with the necessary administrative and 

technical guidance and financial support, for implementa- 

tion mainly by appropriate voluntary organisations. 
The Expert Group had also proposed that univer- 
sities, colleges and research institutions should be 
drawn into rural development and anti-proverty 
programmes in each region for assisting in mono- 
toring, action research and planned experimenta- 
tion. 

It is crucial to the success of all action on poverty 
in the Seventh Plan period that rural development 
administration as a whole be thoroughly overhauled 
and allits components raised to a level of effective 
functioning asa well-knit system of institutions 
and services responding to local conditions and 
harnessing local resources and potentials for com- 
prehensive development with a special focus on the 
weakest socio-economic groups and on poverty con- 
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CMEA Summit Statement 





-On. June 12-15, 1984, the Heads of State and Government of the member countries of the 
Socialist camp represented in the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) met in 
Moscow. The Summit was attended by the top leaders of Bulgaria, Hungary, Vietnam, GDR, 
Cuba, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. At the end of this 
Summit conference, two documents were released — one a Statement on the Main Directions of 
Further Developening and Deepening the Economic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation of CMEA 
Member States; and the second, a Declaration by CMEA member countries addressed to the 
world, captioned “Maintenance | of Peace and International Economic Cooperation’’. Since the 
təxt of neither of these two documents has been publicised in the Indian press Mainstream is 
reproducing here the Statement, while the Declaration published in full in this journal last week. 
(July 7, 1984). This Statement deals largely with issues pertaining to the economies of the 


Socialist camp. — Mainstream 


TH leaders of the Communist and Workers’ 

Parties and Heads of government of the countries 
that took part in the Economic Conference of 
CMEA Member States at summit level discussed the 
most important questions of the present stage and 
prospects of the economic development and mutual 
cooperation of the fraternal countries and unani- 
mously arrived at the agreement on the need and 
` topicality of further expanding the scale and en- 
hancing the effectiveness of this cooperation. 

The participants in the Conference noted that in 
the 1970s, after the twenty-third (special) session 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
that was held at the summit level in 1969, the 
countries of the Socialist community, owing to 
the selfless labour of the peoples under the guidance 
of Communist and Worker’s Parties, substantially 
consolidated their economic, scientific and technical 
potential, carried out major social programmes, en- 
sured the stable growth of the people’s-living stand- 
ards, the further development of science, education, 
culture, public health and sorial security. The 
interaction of the fraternal Parties and States has 
become deeper and multi faceted. This facilitated 
the considerable successes in the building of social- 
ism and communism. 

The experience and practice of CMEA member 
states convincingly demonstrate the fundamental 
advantages over capitalism that are inherent in 
socialism, such as social and national equality, plan 
development of the economy, ideological cohesion 
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of society, confidence in the morrow, constant con- 
cern for man and the all-round development of the 
individual. The socialist way of life is enriched on 
this basis, the political system of socialism is deve- 
loped and socialist democracy, which in practice 
guarantees man the most extensive rights and free- 
doms, is perfected. 

The economic and social progress of CMEA 
member countries is in sharp contrast with the 
crisis situation in capitalist countries. Capitalism’s 
inability to rid itself of deep economic crises and 


- acute socio-political upheavals is being confirmed 


again. 

The increased economic might of CMEA member 
countries has become the material basis of their 
policy of peace, relaxation of international tension 
and mutually advantageous cooperation with other 
states. The international prestige of socialism, 
which is the determining factor of mankind’s social 
progress has grown considerably and its influence on 
the course of world development has increased. 

The correctness and timeliness of the collectively 
worked-out course of deepening cooperation and 
developing socialist economic integration, which 
have become an important factor of the all-round 
progress of each of the fraternal countries and of 
bringing closer the levels of their economic develop- 
ment, have been fully confirmed. 

Principles of Socialist internationalism, respect 
for State sovereignty, independence and national 
interests, non-interference in internal affairs of 
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countries, fully equalit, mutual advantage and 
comradely mutual assistance, which are recorded in 
the Charter of the CMEA and the comprehensive 
programme of further deepening and perfecting co- 
operation and developing socialist economic integ- 
ration, have become established in relations between 
them, are being implemented and will be consistent- 
ly implemented. A considerable contribution to 
the deepening of the all-round interaction of the 
fraternal States, to the strengthening of their unity 
and cohesion is made by each CMEA member State, 
especially the Soviet Union. 

The participants in the Conference noted the 
topicality of the comprehensive programme of 
further deepening and perfecting cooperation and 
developing socialist economic integration, of the 
long-term multilateral and bilataral programmes of 
cooperation, the provisions of which are being 
embodied in practical deeds. 

The plan development of the national economy 
and mutual cooperation of CMEA member coun- 
tries made it possible to substantially ease in many 
fields the impact on their economy of the economic 
crisis that has erupted in the capitalist world and to 
counteract the aggressive course of the imperialist 
circles, the attempts of the United States and some 
of its allies to pursue a policy of economic pressure 
and discrimination. 

At the same time the participants in the Con- 
ference noted that there still exist -considerable 
reserves for expanding mutual cooperation, deepen- 
ing specialisation of production and co-production, 
increasing mutual trade in the interests of a more 
effective utilisation of the production, scientific and 
technological potential. of the fraternal countries 
and raising the living standards of their peoples. 

The leaders’ of the fraternal Parties and govern- 
ments concentrated attention on the solution of 
tasks standing from internal and external condi- 
` tions which have changed in recent years. 

They agreed to instruct the planning and econo- 
mic bodies of their countries, when drafting econo- 
mic development plans for the period remaining 
till the end of the current five-year period and 
coordinating annual protocols on trade turnover, to 
Jook for the possibility of expanding on a mutually 
advantageous basis trade with CMEA member 
countries also in excess of the volumes of operative 
long-term agreements. 

The participants in the Conference expressed confi- 
dence that the CMEA member countries have all 
that is necessary to raise mutual cooperation to a 
new level. They are unanimous that the most 
important tasks of CMEA member countries in the 
field of the economy and mutual cooperation at the 
present stage are: 

to accelerate the switching of the economy to the 
. intensive path, to raise its efficieney by perfecting 
the structure of social production, by rationally 
and thriftily using the existing material and 
Jabour resources, by making better use of the 
fixed assets and of the scientific and technological 
potential; 
to ensure the further growth of social production 
as the mainstay of strengthening the material 
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and technical basis of socialist society and rais- 
ing the living standards of the people; 

to raise the technical level, reliability, durability 
and quality of output, to expand and quicken 
the renewal of the range of products; 

to develop the export potential, first of all in the 
manufacturing industries; 

to site productive forces more rationally; 

to speed up the process of the gradual evening 
out ofthe levels of economic development of 
CMEA member states, and first of all to bring 
the levels of economic development of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Republie of 
Cuba and the Mongolian People’s Republic to 
those of the European CMEA member States. 

The Conference decided to take a new step in 
deepening the coordination by CMEA member 
States of their economic policy in field connected 
with their mutual cooperating and by interested 
countries also in other fields of socio-economic < 
development to the extent to which these countries 
shall find it necessary. By this coordination the 
CMEA member States mean the working out on a 
collective basiš of ways of solving major economic 
problems of mutual interest and of much impor- 
tance for the determining by each of the fraternal 
countries of directions of economic development 
and cooperation for a lengthy span of time, the 
joint definition of ways of direct interaction in the 
spheres of science, technology, material production 
and capital construction. 

All this activity should facilitate the mobilisation 
of the possibilities of countries and the strengthening 
of their mutual cooperation for purposes of the 
dynamic and balanced development of the economy 
of each country and of the entire community of 
CMEA member States on the basis of the all-round 
intensification of production and the introduction 
of world achievements of scientific and technologi- 
cal progress, facilitate the provision of the necessary 
resources, in particular, fuel, energy, raw materials 
foodstuffs and manufactured consumer goods, 
modern machines and equipment, the active partici- 
pation of CMEA member States in the international 
socialist and world division of labour, the accelera- 
tion of the processes of the evening out of the levels 
of their economic development. 

It was found useful to intensify the collective 
work of the Communist and Workers’ Parties and 
the governments of CMEA member States to deve- 
lop cooperation and socialist economic integration, 
to exchange experience: of economic management. 
It was found expedient to hold regular meetings 
at the level of the highest party and State leader- 
ship to coordinate fundamental directions of the 
strategy of the long-term economic development 
of CMEA member States and the deepening of the 
international Socialist development of labour. 

The participants in the Conference proceed from 
the premise that the coordination of economic 
development plans will be concentrated on the 
solution of priority tasks and will be the main 
instrument of coordinating economic policy in 
fields connected with mutual cooperation, and by 
interested countries also in other fields, of forming 


stable economic and scientific-technical ties between 
CMEA member States and aiso serve as the basis 
for the drafting of their national plans in the part 
that concerns mutual cooperation, 

When coordinating economic development plans 
the planning and foreign trade bodies, with the 
participation of bodies of branch management, and 
when necessary also of economic organisations, 
should coordinate first of all the main directions 
of the specialisation of countries in the inter- 
national Socialist division of labour, the measures 
to increase mutual deliveries of the most important 
goods, the main proportions and the structure of 
the mutual trade turnover, and objects of production 
cooperation. 

Measures shall be taken for the coordination of 
plans to be concluded before the commencement of 
the new plan period and for the results of this 
coordination to be formalised in corresponding 
agreements and reflected in national plans. 

The participants in the conference view the 
extensive development of production cooperation 
and the establishment of direct ties between 
amalgamations, enterprises and organisations as 
an important direction of perfecting the economic 
mechanism of cooperation and raising its effective- 
ness. For this purpose the CMEA member-coun- 
tries shall carry out measures to grant them the 
necessary powers and to create the corresponding 
conditions of cooperation. Favourable conditions 
shall also be created for the establishment on a 
cost-accounting basis of joint firms, enterprises and 
other international economic organisations. 

‘Viewing the utmost acceleration of scientific and 
technological progress as being especially topical 
the participants in the conference reached agree- 
ment on the joint drafting on the basis of national 
programmes of a comprehensive programme of 
scientific and technological progress for a period 
of 15-20 years as a basis for the working out of a 
coordinated and in some fields a uniform scientific- 
technical policy with the aim of the speediest 
solution through joint efforts of the most important 
questions in the field of science and technology 
and the implementation of the achieved results in 
production in the interested countries on mutually 
advantageous terms. , 

It was found necessary to strengthen cooperation 
in the fieid of standardisation and unification, to 
expand the mutual exchange of information on 
scientific-technical accomplishments. 

It -was agreed that in machine-building co- 
operation shall be of a comprehensive nature and 
directed mostly at supplying the key branches of 
production with machines and equipment of a 
high quality and of the world technical level. It 
was stipulated that countries shall produce both 
finished products and parts and assemblies, as well 
as products used in the whole of the machine- 
building industry, and that the mutually delivered 
equipment shall be fully provided with spares. 
Special attention shall be given to the development 
of electronics, microprocessors and industrial 
robots. 

The participants in the conference hold that by 
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mobilising their own resources and intensifying 
mutual cooperation it is possible to ensure the solu- 
tion by all CMEA member States of the raw mate- 
rials and fuel-and-energy problems. For these 
purposes the CMEA member States shall carry out 
a set of measures directed first of all at an economi- 
caland rational use of energy carriers and raw 
materials, at lowering the energy — and material- 
intensity of production on the basis of the intro- 
duction of progressive technological processes, 
modern machines and equipment, changing the 
structure of production and the consumption of raw 
materials and energy carriers. At the same time they 
shall take the appropriate measures to develop co- 
Operation in the field of the production and mutual 
deliveries of fuel, energy and raw materials. 


To create economic conditions ensuring the 
implementation and continuation of deliveries from 
the Soviet Union of a number of types of raw 
materials and energy carriers to satisfy the import 
requirements in volumes determined on the basis of 
the coordination of plans and long-term accords, 
the interested CMEA member States shall gradually 
and consistently develop within the framework of 


_an agreed-upon economic policy their structure 


of production and export and carry out the neces- 
sary measures for this in the field of capital invest- 
ments, reconstruction and rationalisation of their 
industry with the aim of supplying the Soviet Union 
with the products in needs, in particular foodstuffs 
and manufactured consumer goods, some types of 
construction materials, machines and equipment of 
a high quality and of the world technical level. 


Mutually acceptable decisions on these questions 
shall be worked out with due consideration for the 
objective economic conditions of the USSR and 
other CMEA member States as well as the structure 
of production and mutual trade turnover of these 
countries. This shail ensure a mutually advantageous 
compensation of expenditures and open up the 
possibility of further deepening a stable long-term 
specialisation of production within the framework 
of the Socialist community. 


It was found expedient to make a change in the 
structure of energy production and to expand co- 
operation in the field of the predominant develop- 
ment of atomic power generation and the fuller 
utilisation of all types of energy carriers, including 
new non-traditional sources of energy. The CMEA 
member States shall jointly work out programmes to 
build atomic power stations and atomic heat-supply 
stations to the year 2000. G2° 7-50} a Ae 

The CMEA member States shall direct their efforts 
and.mutual cooperation at perfecting the structure 
of metallurgical production, raising the quality and 
expanding the range of output, lowering the metal- 
intensity of products, increasing the production of 
high-quality steel and other high-quality materials 
for the manufacturing industry. 


Agreement was reached to substantially increase 
already in the coming years the output and deli- 
veries of chemical products on the basis of mutual 
cooperation, specialisation and co-production, and 
toensure a fuller utilisation of the raw material 
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resources of the chemical industry. 
The participants in the conference regard as a top 
priority task the utmost development of branches of 


the agro-industrial complex and cooperation in this - 


sphere. The CMEA member States shall direct their 
efforts at increasing the production of food on’ the 
basis of the introduction of progressive technologies, 
the development and prefection of the material and 
technical basis of agriculture and the food industry, 
and also at increasing mutual deliveries of food- 
stuffs with the aim of improving the population’s 
supply and structure of consumption. 

They shall carry out the corresponding measures, 
including the participation of interested countries in 
capital investments and in providing exporter coun- 
tries with other economic incentives on a bilateral 
or multilateral basis by the interested countries. 

To ensure a better supply of the population with 
high-quality consumer goods the CMEA member 
States shall take joint measures to strengthen the 
raw materials basis for their production, carry out 
the technical refitting and modernisation of the 
corresponding branches of industry, substantially 
increase the output of these products for mutual 
delivery, expand co-production of durables and 
increase the exchange of high-quality consumer 
goods, 

The CMEA member States shall carry out agreed- 
upon measures for the comprehensive development 
of mutual transport ties, providing, in particular, for 
a closer coordination of plans to develop transport, 
coordination of capital investments in the develop- 
ment of the transport infrastructure of countries 
that are of mutual interest for increasing the 
capacity of border railway stations, perfecting the 
system of planning and conditions of carriage of 
foreign trade freight by all types of transport, giving 
special attention to the need of improving the con- 
ditions of sea carriage to the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam and the Republic of Cuba. 

Mutual trade turnover shall further increase on 
the basis of the expansion and deepening of co- 
operation and economic integration. 

The CMEA member States consider it their inter- 
national duty to continue on the existing just basis 
the provision of assistance to the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam, the Republic of Cuba and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic in accelerating the 
development and raising the effectiveness of their 
national economy with due account for the tasks of 
socialist industrialisation set by these countries, and 
to facilitate their extensive participation in the 
international Socialist division of labour. 

The CMEA member States find it necessary in 
present-day conditions to make the mechanism of co- 
operation within the framework of the CMEA more 
effective, meeting the tasks of perfecting the inter- 
national Socialist division of labour and raising its 
effectiveness, the timely solution of ripe problems 
and increasing the interest of CMEA member States 
in the priority development of mutual cooperation. 
The task of organically combining cooperation in 
the field of plan activity with the active utilisation 
of commodity-monetary relations retains its 
topicality. 
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The operating system of price-forming in the 
mutual trade and the monetary-financial instruments 
of cooperation shall be further developed and the 
collective currency—the transfer rouble shall be 
strengthened. 

The development and perfection of the mechanism 
of cooperation should be facilitated also by the 
proposals that are now being worked out in the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance to bring 
closer the structures of economic mechanisms of 
CMEA member States in those fields which are of 
paramount importance for the development of 
mutual economic relations. 

The leaders of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties and the heads of povernment of CMEA 
member States find it necessary further to develop 
consistently economic cooperation with other 
Socialist countries that are not members of the 
CMEA proceeding from the important role that 
this cooperation plays in the economic development 
of each country and in the strengthening of 
SOcialism’s positions in the world. 

The CMEA member States shall further pursue 
the principled line of developing trade, economic, 
scientific and technica] ties with all countries of the 
world on the basis of mutual advantage, equality, 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs and 
respect for adopted international commitments, 

They shall further expand cooperation with 
developing countries proceeding from the premise 
that this shall facilitate the growth of the national 
economies and the strengthening of the economic 
independence of these countries, and the develop- 
oo of mutually advantageous economic ties with 
them. 

They are further prepared to develop mutually 
advantageous trade, economic and _scientific-techni- 
cal ties with developed capitalist countries, with all 
states of the world. 

The conviction was confirmed that the develop- 
ment of these ties shall facilitate the strengthening 
of understanding among peoples and the easing of 
international tension. 

The participants in the conference find it necessary 
to raise the role of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance in the organisation of the cooperation of 
CMEA member States and to perfect the activity of 
its bodies, and also the activity of international 
economic organisations set up by these countries. 

The participants in the conference express the 
firm conviction that the consistent fulfilment of the 
adopted decisions shall give a new important 
impulse to the further steady development of their 
economies and mutual cooperation, to the growth 
of the prestige and attraction of Socialism in the 
world, to a still closer and all round strengthening 
of the unity of CMEA member States united as they 
are by common fundamental class interests and the 
ideology of Marxism-Leninism. 

For the People’s Republic of Bulgaria: Todor 
Lhivkoy, General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party: Chairman of the 


- Stote Council of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 


For the Hungarian People’s Republic: Janos Kadar, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
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Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. 

For the Socialist Republic of Vietnam: Le Duan, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Vietnam. 

For the German Democratic Republic: Erich 
Honecker, General Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany; Chair- 
man of the State Council of the German Democratic 
Republic 

For the Republic of Cuba: Carlos Rofael Rodriguez, 
Member of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Cuba, Deputy 
Chairman of the State Council and the Council of 
Ministers of the Republic of Cuba. 

For the Mongolian People’s Republic: Yumjaagiyn 
Tsedenbal, General Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party; 
Chairman of the Presidium of the People’s Great 


Hural of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

For the Polish People’s Republic: Wojciech Jaruze- 
Iski, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party; Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Polish People’s Republic. 

For the Socialist Republic of Rumania: Nicolae 
Ceausescu, General Secretary of the Rumanian Con- 
munist Party; President of the Socialisf Republic of 
Rumania. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: K.U. 
Chernenko, General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

For the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic: Gustav 
Husak, Generel Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia; President 
of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. C] 





Centre-State Relations 
(Contd. from page 11) 


immense diversities. This makes the Planning 
process loose its responsiveness to specificity of 
regional and local situations. This also leaves out 
from intimate study of the vast development poten- 
tial of different planning regions represented by the 
States. The only remedy is to democratise the 
planning system giving greater emphasis on local 
initiative paving the way for better national integ- 
ration. The detailed sectoral planning may be left 
to the States as advised by the Administrative 
Reforms Commission. The Central Government 
should only be the supreme co-ordinator providing 
initiative and leadership to the States. As far as 
subjects in the State list are concerned, recently there 
is a tendency to increase the number of centrally 
sponsored schemes in this area on the plea some 
schemes of national importance have to be taken 
up and implemented all over the country which will 
call for initiative, direction and co-ordination by the 
Centre. 

The experience is, on the other hand, that these 
increasing number of centrally sponsored schemes 
only tend to distort the State Plan priorities. In 
cases when it becomes absolutely necessary to take 
up a few schemes, it should be only on the basis of 
100 per cent Central assistance and not on the basis 
of matching contribution. Both at the Centre and 
in the States the Planning, monitoring and evalu- 
ation organisations have to be built up as full 
fledged professional organisations. While Govern- 
ment body could be used for concurrent evaluation, 
independent centres of study can be made use of in 
the evaluation of major Plan Programmes both at 
the Centre and in the States. This would help to 
ensure unbiased reports on performance. 

The State Planning Boards/Committees/Com- 
missions have been created in few States whereas 
in a majority of States, planning is still left to the 
respective state planning departments of the secre- 
tariat. These bodies today are not endowed with 
much of a status in the heirarchy even though they 
are contributing a great deal in collecting data, 
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initiating research studies and formulating develop- 
ment programmes. Very often a Five Year plan 
that gets formulated for a specific time-frame differs 
in several respects for the actual plan that gets im- 
plemented during the same period. The reason is 
that a large number of new schemes and program- 
mes are sanctioned in each year’s plan budget mak- 
ing a serious erosion either in resources or priorities 
of sectoral balances. In making such changes in 
the Plan, the Planning Boards do not seem to play 
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Crisis of identity among Mizos 


B.K. ROY BURMAN 


[x the contemporary era identity dilemma 
centering ethnicity is a global phenomenon. The 
identity problem of the Mizos will therefore be 
considered in terms of the totality of the human 
situation, immediate socio-political environment 
and endogenous socio-cultural processes. Before 
that, meanings of the terms ethnic group, nation- 
ality and analogous social formations will be 
examined in a rapid sweep. 

An ethnic group consists of those who conceive of 
themselves as being alike by virtue of their common 
ancestry, real or fictitious, and who are so regarded by 
others.? When they are united by emotional bonds and 
are concerned with the preservation of their type, it 1s 
ethnicity. Some scholars have suggested that ethnicity 
should be regarded as a general social status, which 
like class, age and sex can be used to organise 
interaction in many contacts.? Often the choice of a 
particular criterion of different priorities given to 
- various criteria, is the result of socially relevant 
factors. As pointed out by Glazer and Moynihan,’ 
in the overall social contex the practice was to use 
the term ethnic group to refer to minority and 
marginal subgroups, but now the tendency is to 
cover the major elements in a society. Even then, 
generally nationatities and national societies are not 
described as ethnic groups. ee 

Linked up with the concept of nation is the 
question of national identity, contro! of definite 
territory and inherent tendency of organisation of 
state power, which ultimately implies the capacity 
to exercise coercive power. Nationality also implies 
crystallisation of symbols of identity, historical 
prerogatives in respect of specific territories, but not 
inherent tendency or willingness to organise state 
power.4 Besides, the Marxists make an important 
difference between nation and nationality. Accord- 
ing to them, whereas in the case of the former, 
control of a definite territory means stable economic 
ties based on common roles in production and 
exchange, in case of the latter, prerogative in 
respect of a territory may not mean such stable 
economic ties.’ , 

Coming over to the essential difference between 
nation and nationality on the one hand and ethnic 
group on the other, it appears that whereas in the 
former, membership can be acquired by volition, 
in the latter membership is ordinarily acquired by 
birth. Besides, primarily moral binding, rather 
than coercive state power keeps the members of the 
ethnic group together. It follows from this, that 
apart from consiousness of kind, an ethnic entity 
represents the ideology of perception of collectivities 
as moral communities, rather than as abettors of 
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the coercive power of the state. With these clarifi- 
cations about the attributes of ethnic groups, as 
distinct from analogous formations, as social cate- 
gories, the crucial issues of identity dilemmas in 
ea Peai day world, will be discussed in some 
etali, 

Geertz® has described ethnicity as an activated 
primordial consciousness. It was once believed that 
spread of education, industrialisation, mass struggles 
and economic demands would in the process of time 
erode the edifice of this “primordial consciousness’. 
But this has not happened. Universal literacy and 
massive industrialisation did not prevent the geno- 
cide of the Jews in Nazi Germany. Ethnic basis of 
occupational differentiation, even in the middle of 
the present century has been reported from the 
USA.’ According to Epstein “in many countries of 
the Third World, striving to emerge from a colonial 
past towards independent nationhood, but no less 
in highly industrialised countries like the United 
States, with its ethnically heterogenous population, 
or even the seemingly once stable United Kingdom, 
we have become increasingly witness to the struggle 
of the various groups, part of the fabric of the 
wider social systems or polity, to assert their distinc- 
tiveness and claims to autonomy”.8 This primordial 
consciousness has been observed in USSR also. 
Besides academician Bromley has drawn attention 
to “relative conservatism as well as certain indepen- 
dence of ethnic properties’. He has cited the 
example of Ukranian ethnos, which existed under 
feudalism and capitalism and continues to exist 
under socialism.? A recent publication from Beijing 
emphatically asserts that both great national chau- 
vinism and local nationalism are disadvantageous 
to social reforms.19 Coming over to India, in a 
recent publication of the CPI, it has been mentioned 
that pure class approach is inadequate for the strug- 
gle for democracy and socialism in this country. 

Roger Bartra has tried to link up the ethnic 
upsurge of the contemporary era with the political 
economy of capitalism. “A strange paradox 
operates: in the process of its growth, capitalism 
generates precapitalism, (or more exactly non- 
capitalism), industrialisation creates crafts, large 
scale production increases petite bourgeosie, and 
agti-business enterprises and estates need little 
forms. There are economic reasons for this; the 
main one belng that the modern development is not 
capable of absorbing all the displaced labours from 
the backward sector. Hence the vicious circle; the 
reinforcement of the commercial financial and 
industrial seetor deteriorated and tends to destroy 
the backward sector, that the economy is forced 
more oc less quickly to recreate; a backward sector 
to absorb and reemploy the labour, made surplus 
and displaced’’.}2 

On the face of it, Bartra’s formulation seems to 
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have some validity for capitalist countries; but it is 
hardly adequate to explain the ethnic survivals in 
socialist countries. In this context one is-to take 
note of Carr’s observation that neither the Marxists, 
nor the bourgeous thinkers and statesmen have been 
able. to formulate and still less to apply, a consistent 
-doctrine of national rights.% This failure becomes 
allthe more galling, 
Connor’s estimate that nearly half of the indepen 
dent countries of the world have been troubled in 
recent years by some degree of ethnically inspired 
dissonance.14 

It is quite possible that in the different contexts, 
the interplay of forces, sustaining ethnicity are not 
identical. At the same time, itis to be considered 
whether it is also not related to a basic psychic need 
of man in mass society, to consociate with fellow 
human beings in terms of those ties, which simul- 
taneously link them up with their ancestors. One 
need not consider such basic psychic needs as 
‘inherent in the species, but one should ponder 
whether these do not symbolise deeper alienation of 
man in the contemporary conditions of living. In 
other words one has to examine whether persistence 
of ethnicity in the nation societies is not a pointer 
toa severe crisis of modern civilization. Going 
further, one is to examine whether such crisis is not 
a dimension of what Max. Weber describe as transi- 
tion from a ‘traditional’ to a ‘rational-legai order.’15 

The question posed here is linked up with the 
wider question of the meaning of the traditional 
order on the one hand and that of rational-legal 
order on the other. Analytically perceived, the 
traditional order is based on voluntary acceptance 
of certain behavioural pattern; it is an expression of 
internalised values; in contrast rational-legal order 
is an external imposition. The Western sociologists 
have projected it with an air of inevitability; as a 
law of society. But though couched in scientific 
term, it smacks of Western ethno-centrism. It is to 
be examined whether in a general way, ethnicity of 
the minority groups is not a reaction against the 
processes of creating ‘rational-legal orders’ by the 
ruling elites. 

There are indications that considerable rethinking 
is going on about the persistence of ethnic identities 
and about the historical significance of the presence 
of specific ethnic types. Recently, in respect of the 
tribal communities an interesting proposition has 
been presented by some scholars known for their 
Marxist orientation. They have suggested the possi- 
bility of tribal communities being looked upon as a 
fusion of class and status-group, in a national state 
perspective where the nation-state is a part of the 
world capitalist system. ; 

The significance of this line of thinking is that, an 
attempt is made to consider the identity problems of 
diverse social formations in a world order perspec- 
tive. The,contemporary world is divided into power- 
blocks. In addition to their role as the moral con- 
science of humanity, the nonaligned nations also 
-view themselves as a balance, or intermediary bet- 
ween these two blocks. As a result, the nationalism 
of the nation states, is concerned both with the 
maintenance of geographical boundaries and 
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when one is reminded of- 


. imparting a modernising stance to the political, 


economic and social processes. Maintenance of 
geographical boundary is a particularly sensitive 
issue. In Africa, the political boundaries of the 
different states were based on the accidents of 
colonial conquest, cutting across ethnic and cultural 
boundaries. Attempts to redraw the boundaries 
after attaining freedom from colonial rule were how- 
ever found to expose these countries to the forces of 
neo-colonialism. The distinct features of neo- 
colonialism are exploitaticn of the new Srates in 
order to keep them poor and underdeveloped as 
well as politically favourable to the policies of neo- 
colonial powers: In order to thwart the designs of 
thé neo-colonial powers, the States in Africa, decid- 
ed to keep their geographical boundaries intact, but 
at the same time, agreed to special arrangements 
for ensuring social and cultural communication cut- 
ting across the State boundaries, through the good 
offices of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU). 
In Asia also similar problems of transborder ethnic 
groups exist. But due to very different historical] 
context, an organisation like OAU, has not come 
into existence here. 

This however has added a load to the identity 
dilemma of many ethnic groups of Asia, including 
the Mizos. Another dimension’ of the concern 
about geographical boundary also deserves mention. 
There is a general awareness among the deve- 
loping countries that larger nations and federations 
are in a better position too assert control over the 
economic activities of the foreign investors. On 
the other hand, to many small and economically 
non-viable states are thought to provide congenial 
ground for maintenance of political dominations 
and extortion of profit by neocolonial powers and 
multi-national concerns. This is one of the 
numerous reasons for the movements for a common 
market in Latin America, and for regional Feder- 
ations in Africa and Middle East. As regards 
modernising stances of the new States, three 
approaches are noteworthy. These are traditiona- 
list, reformist and radical. The traditionalist 
approach, represented by King Saud and some 
tribal leaders of Africa, intends to preserve the 
existing oligarchic order and view the disruptive 
forces, as a threat to their maintenance of power, 
The reformist approach represented by Gandhi 
and his followers seeks a balance between tra- 
ditional structures and radical transformation. The 
radical modernisers, represented by Chinese leader- 
ship, see no rational basis for status differentiation 
not based on political or economic function. They 
are willing to use persuasion, propaganda, mono- 
lithio political party and sometimes force as well, 
to bring about the new community.1” 

In the long run, however the success of any of 
these stances, depends on the legitimisation of the 
system by the people. They want to be governed 
by an accessible, predictable Government, that is 
compatible with their values. aspirations and 
traditions, in cogenial ways. Besides, in multi- 
ethnic States much of the problem revolves around 
the distribution and control of material resources, 
cultural pattering and socio-economic adaptations, 
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If the population of a country is sharply divided 
into social strata, the risk of conflict over the 
control and manipulation of resources increases.18 

The rapid overview of the global process and 
immediate socio-political environment concerning 
ethnicity and identity, provides the context for 
seeing the identity crisis of the Mizos in pespec- 
tive. The ethno-history of the Mizos and the 
interplay of the interna] factors and processes 
contributing to their identity formation will be 
briefly examined now, based on Bandopadhyay,!® 
Goswami?" and Goswami and Mukherjee.”! 

Mizo is a generic name and stands for several 


major tribes and sub-tribes in Mizo Hills. The 
major tribes consistently committed to Mizo 
identity are Lushai, Ralte and Pawi. Eleven sub- 


tribes, Chawngihu, Chauthe, Ngente, -Khawlhring, 
Khiamgre, Pauhe, Rawite, Remthlie, Tlau, 
Vangchhia and Zawnagte are known under a 
common name Awzia. . The tribes and subtribes 
preferred to identify themselves as Mizos and this 
was formalised when “The Lushai Hills District 
(change of name) Act 1954 was passed by the Parlia- 
ment. Under the Act the name of the erstwhile 
Lushai Hill District was changed to Mizo District 
with effect from 29th April 1954. 

“The term (Mizo) appears to have been derived 
from two Lushei words ‘Mi’ and ‘Zo’. ‘Mi’ in 
Lushei means man, scholars do not agree on the 
meaning and connotation of ‘zo’, According to 
one view zo means highland. So Mizo means 
highlanders or people living on high hills. ‘Zo’ 
may also mean ‘cold region’ and therefore ‘Mizo’ 
signifies people of cold region. Another expla- 
nation says that the people were so called after the 
name of the habitation area they built around 1765. 

The Lushai tribe settled in the central area 
around the administrative centres of Aizawl and 
Lungleh, form the predominant population. . To 
the north live the Hmars who claim to be auto- 
chthones; but Hmars who live in the central 
region identify themselves as Mizo. To the south 
are the Pawi or Lai, and to the southeast, the 
Lakher or Mara. Some small but important tribes, 
such as the Rangthlei and Ralte who historically 
have been different from the Lushei are gradually 
accepting the generic name of Lushei or Mizo, 
although they retain their separate endogamous 
units also. The Chakma and a few tribes from 
Tripura inhabit the western border of the Mizo 
Hills. Lack of close linguistic, cultural and religious 
affinities have kept the Chakmas largely away from 
the socio-political movement of the Lushai Hills. 
Many of the tribes living in Churachandpur area 
of neighbouring Manipur state are culturally and 
linguistically akin to most of the Mizo tribes. 
However they have had a different historical 
experience, coming into contact with the Lusheis 
only occasionally, through wars or migration, 
before the annexation of the area by the British. ' 

Legends and folklores suggest that these tribes 
were driven out from their original habitation in 
Chin Hills of Burma and came in waves of migra- 
tion, They drove away the Thadou Kuki from 
Dushei Hills and made a series of raids into neigh- 
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bouring area, under the leadership of despotic 
chiefs. In 1871 the Lushei people raided a tea 
garden in Cachar, killed the British proprietor. 
In retaliation the British made a two pronged 
expedition into the hills and established a tenuous 
rule within a year, which was later on consolidated 
by 1897. 

The majority of the traditional chiefs belonged to 
the Sailo lineage of the Thangur clan of the Lushei 
tribe. Each chief ruled his own territory or ‘ram’ 
and the people living in that territory. The chief 
used to take best plots and the next best were taken 
by the ‘ramhuas’ and ‘zalens’, who were required to 
pay higher tributes to the chief. The chief allowed 
the people to cultivate their land and in return took 
tributes in kind. Anybody dissatisfied with the chief 
was free to leave the village. 

The British administered the district through the 
chief on whom they conferred even greater power 
than they enjoyed traditionally. Later on a repre- 
sentative body of twentytwo chiefs was elected to 
form the chief’s council, which was considered by 
the administrators to represent the people. The 
British administration also put an end to inter-tribal 
wars and consolidation of administration was 
coupled with intensive Christian missionary acti- 
vities. The Lushei dialect was reduced into writing; 
the Bible was translated; schools and dispensaries 
were set up and within a few decades almost the 
entire population embraced Christianity, except the 
Chakmas, who are Buddhists. 

In 1935, the Lushai Hills District was declared an 
Excluded Area. The first political party, established 
in the Lushai Hills, the Mizo Union, started infor- 
mal activities at about this time. Ultimately in April 
1946, the party was formally established with the 
consent of the District Superintendent. On their 
demand, the British Superintendent of Lushai Hills, 
decided to incorporate the commeners’ representa- 
tives in the chiefs’ council. This seems to reflect the 
strained relationship between the chiefs and the 
common people even at that time. 

In the wake of India’s independence in 1947, the 
British administration started canvassing in favour 
of Prof. Coupland’s plan to create a Crown Colony 
of Eastern Agency, free from the political control 
of either India or Burma and directly under, the 
British Government. It would comprise the hill 
districts of Assam and adjoining Burma. On 5th July 
1946 the chiefs formed a political party, the United 
Mizo Freedom Organisation (UMFO) which wanted 
to merge the Mizo area with the Union of Burma. 
But the leaders of the Mizo Union took inspiration 
from the activities of the Indian national leaders 
and favoured remaining within India, with a certain. 
amount of autonomy. The leaders of Mizo Union 
also demanded the return of the Mizo areas of 
Manipur and Burma to the district. 

The Sixth Schedule of the Constitution of India 
was promulgated to safeguard the traditions, 
customs and practices of the hill tribes of North 
East India and to protect them from outside traders 
and exploiters. The Lushai Hills District Council 
was constituted in 1952. To satisfy the minority 
aspirations, the Pawi-Lakher Autonomous Region 
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was carved out of the Lushai Hills District in 1953. In 
1954 the Assam Lushai Hills District (Acquisition of 
Chiefs’ Rights Act) was enacted and the rights and 
responsibilities of 259 Mizo chiefs and 50 Pawi 
Lakher chiefs were vested in Government. The 
administration of land was transferred to the 
District and Regional Councils from the Chiefs. 
With the passing of these Acts that traditional leader- 
ship pattern and the elite structure yielded place to 
a new order. The former chiefs’ party UMFO lost 
its hold. They formed another party, Eastern India 
Tribal Union (EITU). When Assam Government 
decided to introduce Assamese as the State language, 
the tribes of Mizo District as also other hill areas 
of Assam ‘“‘were scared of losing their lingui- 
stic identity and minority rights. They were 
also dissatisfied at the way the money given for 


tribal welfare was used by the Government of 


Assam without much apparent benefit to the Mizo 
Hills. The economic condition of the Mizo Hills 
was precarious in the mid-1960’s after the famine 
or mautam which lasted a few years. This led to 
the movement for the formation of a Hill State in 
1961, initiated by All Party Hill Leaders’ Conference 
(APHLC) which included both EITU and Mizo 
Union. The movement rapidly gained popularity. 


At the same time, a third political force which later, 


led to the Mizo insurgency emerged. On 22nd 
November 1961, a political party, called the Mizo 
National Front (MNF) was established, under the 
leadership of Laldenga. By 1964, the demand for 
separate statehood for the Mizo Hills had gained 
momentum and when this was not conceded. the 
MNF started its insurgent activities on 28th 
February 1966. 

Laldenga had systematically mobilised the people 
focussing their attention on the need for unity 
among the Mizos. On 15th and 16th January 1965, 
he mét the Kuki-Chin leader of Churachandpur in 
Manipur and resolved to demand a bigger Mizo 
state including Kuki areas of Manipur. The former 
chiefs who were unhappy with the Mizo Union and 
Mizo Congress, also supported Laldenga. Besides, 
as Laldenga belonged to .Pawi tribe, most of his 
tribesmen supported his activities. They set up 
units in every village to recruit volunteers and raise 
funds. E 

Following the outbreak of insurgency, large scale 
regrouping of villages was resorted to, as a counter- 
insurgency measure. This was done by phases, 
starting in early 1967. The forced displacement of 
the majority population from their habits, follow- 
ing the model introduced by the imperialists in 
Malayasia in the 1950’s has been criticised by 
many in India, as a misconceived one, incom- 
patible with the democratic ethos of the country. 
While in the grouping centres many amenities 
were provided, these were not found viable 
for sustaining autogenous economic activities 
over a length of time. By mid 70’s, the rigour of 
enforcement of the operation was considerably 
relaxed and a’good number of persons ‘started to go 
back to the old village sites. The new villages 
which have come up on the old: sites are called 
Thalwhbawk or temporary dwelling places. As 
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administered by the British. In 


these are not officially recognised, these villages do 
not have any statutory village council. However 
in many cases the villagers have formed informal 
village committees. 

Another development that deserves special men- 
tion, 1s that, in 1972 Mizo Hills district was delinked 
from Assam and Mizoram was constituted as a 
separate Union Territory. 

_ The brief ethno-history of the Mizos and situa- 
tional appraisal about Mizoram raises several 
important issues: 

(i) A number of identifiable ethnic entities are 
considered to constitute the unified Mizo ethnic 
formation, Are all the constituent entities com- 
mitted to the unified Mizo formation to the same 
extent and in the same manner? Is there any 
locus of shift in their commitment? 

Gi) Some of the constituent entities have their 
counterparts outside India in Burma and Bangla- 
desh and inside India in Manipur, Assam, and 
Tripura apart from Mizoram. How do the diver- 
sities of political boundaries affect the identity 
structures of the constituent entities? 

(iii) To what extent the Mizos perceive identity 
of interests with other population of the Third 
World Countries in the struggle for peace and 
for improvement of the conditions of life, in the 
contemporary world situation? 

(iv) To what extent the existing political arrange- 
ments in India satisfy the urges of the Mizos for 
self-expression and for participation in crucial 
decision making processes, concerning them? 

(vy) To what extent, the economic, social and 
cultural policies pursued by the ruling elites in 
India satisfy the aspirations and modernising 
vision of the Mizos? 

(vi) At the micro-level, what identity dilemmas, 
strains and new possibilities are being felt by the 
Mizos in the wake of regrouping of villages? 

Goswami? has reported that while a Hmar living 
in the central belt of Mizoram calls himself a Mizo, 
a Hmar living in Manipur will not do so (p 23). 
During the demarcation of the boundaries in 
1948, the Mizo Union also is reported not to have 
pressed for the Hmar areas to be included in the 
Lushai Hills District. In 1950 a Hmar Mongolian 
Federation was formed. The Lakhers are also 
known as Mairam in Haka subdivision in Chin 
Hills and as Shendus, Khongsai and Zou in various 
parts of Burma. Till 1930, the lakers were not 
1945, the lakher 
chiefs protested against their inclusion in the 
Lushai Hills Chiefs’ Council (p. 60). The Pawi 
people have cultural similarities with the Lakher as 
well as with the Mizo (Lushai). Though through 
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Christianity they have come nearer to the Mizos, in 


1965, a section of them organised a political party 
called Chin National Front, which shows that they 
have identity dilemmas. There are some Paites in 
Mizoram, but the majority live in Manipur. Those 
of them who live in the'central part of Mizoram 
have forgotten their language. This however is not 
equally true about those living in Manipur or in jts 
border areas with Mizoram. The Paite National 
Council with its headquarters to Churachandpur is 
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reported to have opened a number of political units 
in the Paite villages of Mizoram. In the 1950s they 
clamoured for the establishment of a Chinland by 
taking out areas “from India, Burma and the then 
East Pakistan. In 1969 however the Paite National 
Council pressed for constituting autonomous dis- 
tricts in the tribal areas of Manipur (p 67-68). 

Another development also deserves mention. 
Some of the ethnic formations which were consider- 
ed part of the some of Mizo tribes have shifted their 
identity and are now claiming to be Nagas. For ins- 
tance though Buite is considered to be a section of 
Zou tribe included in Mizo group, many Baites now 
identify themselves with the Nagas. Such identity 
shift seems to be related to the ideology of political 
organisation and of control of resources. In parts 
of the country, elected chiefship and free access to 
the land resources of the community are considered 
to be distinctive features of the Nagas; on the other 
hand herediteary chiefship and some sort of owner- 
ship right of the Chief over the resources are-as- 
sociated with the Mizo-kuki group. The switch 
over to Naga identity is related to the assertion of 
rights by the commoners against the chiefs in some 
areas outside Mizoram. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it is very difficult 
to say that a stable Mizo identity has crystallised, 
particularly outside Mizoram. It appears that the 
constituent entities are subjected to pulls and pres- 
sures from two-directions. One is the aspiration of 
the broad mass of the population to have access to 
the resources and to be directly involved in crucial 
matters relating to resource management. The 
other is the ambition of the traditional as well as 
the modern elite, (who have emerged through spread 
of education and incorporation in bureaucratic 
machinery through reservation in services) to enjoy 
share of state power in the context of the function- 
ing of the parliamentary democracy. The crystal- 
lisation and consolidation of Mizo identity inside 
Mizoram and outside, will depend on the conver- 
gence of the goals at these two levels. Such con- 
vergence however does not appear to be taking 
place. The first step taken after the abolition 
of chiefship appears to be the point of departure. 
On abolition of the chiefship the ownership and 
control of Jand did not devolve to the village 
community; it was transferred to the District 
Council.. Later, on abolition of the Mizo Hills 
District Council, the same was passed on to the 
State. 
into existence through the mobilisation of the 
tribals for self management and for preservation 
and development of their traditional rights, this had 
the potential to assume the character of a supra- 


tribal entity. But as the resources for social and ` 


production infra-structure and for extending various 
social services were with the state, the latter tended 
to transform the District Council into a subordinate 
organ Of the state. The District Council also was 
assailed by forces which could draw upon the pri- 
mordial loyalties at the village level. This explains 
the conflict between the Mizo Union and the Cong- 
ress in the late 50’s and the recovery of political 
relevance of the chiefs to a certain extent at that 
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As the autonomous District Council came. 


time. Also this accounts for the alleged tacit un- 
derstanding between Laldenga and B.P. Chalhia, in 
their common confrontation against Mizo Union. 

As regards share of state power, the ambition of 
the Mizo elite has been only partly satisfied. Union 
Territory administration falls for a short of the 
half-way between political management and admi- 
nistrative management. In the existing pattern of 
Centre-State relations, even full fledged States have 
limited power to absorb endogenous political 
processes, ifthe same are not derived from or 
are avowedly in harmony witb the political 
processes at the all India level. As regards the 
endogenous political processes of the Mizos, two 
dynamic elements of Mizo culture are to be 
kept in view “In the grim struggle for survival 
against nature and enemies, the Mizos have deve- 
loped a code of conduct called tlawmngaihua, which 
literally meant unwillingness to be defeated. In 
practice it took the shape of an obligation to be 
unselfish and to be helpful to other’’3, This world 
view of tlawmngaihua is also to be considered in the 
context of lineage, clan and local community basis 
of access to resources. 

The second dynamic element is the concept of 
Vai?t or outsiders. But it appears that all non- 
Mizos are not Vais. Indians, other than tribals of 
Assam are outsiders. It follows that there are two 
categories of non-Mizo, one category consisting of 
non-Vai non-Mizo; the other consisting of Vai-non- 
Mizo. Existence of the two polar extreme repre- 
sented by Tlawmngaibua and Vai respectively, in the 
culture, generates a deeper psychic need for a 
synthesis. Satisfaction of such need can take 
different forms. One such form has been described 
by Jaim Castillo, the principal ideologist of Latin 
American Christian Democracy’ in his famous 
write-up on “Property and Communitarian 
society’*5, ‘“‘Individualism: holds an erroneous 
conception of human rights — they are considered 
as rights of man against society — in circumstances 
which required that they be oriented toward the 
community.” Collectivism “was a reaction, but at 
the same time a fundamental value was involved, in 
the reassertion of the fact that individual cannot 
realise himself except in the community”, “Com- 
munitarianism results from the realisation that by 
applying proper categories of analysis we can 
succeed in harmonising the extremes’. “These 
ideas can be expressed with some precision in two 
fo rmulas. One is that of Maritain, ‘‘the community 
of freemen’. This sums up our ideological goal, 
in a community or rather a spiritual community, of 
many individuals of free men ina community with 
highest degree of freedom. 

The second formula is that of Toniolo “a com- 
munity of communities’. Here one can see what 
the political and social organisation of com- 
munitarian society would be. There would be a 
multiplicity of organisations which implies a greater 
possibility of realising freedom than if the society 
were reduced to a single social segment”. Though 
Castillo has expressed the political credo of Christian 
Democracy in a somewhat different idio m, it is 
very much in line with the Gandhian ethos of self- 
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propelling humanism embedded in national cultures. 
Obviously it is, this fundamental unity in the world- 


„view and ethos, that prevailed, in persuading the 
Mizos in identifying themselves with India, rather 


than with Burma or from going in for a crown 
colony, as desired by the colonial officials, at the 
time of- withdrawal of the British rule from the 
subcontinent. But has the identification with the 
rest of India fulfilled the, expectations and aspira- 
tions of the Mizos? Do the Mizo have a sense of! 
fulfilment in their Indian identity? 
_ For an answer to this question, one is to look into 
two processes; psychic and socio-political. As with 
any other citizen, there would be ups and downs in 
the psychic aspect of the sense of fulfilment. In con- 
trast socio-political aspect is not just a question of 
mind; it is a matter of analytical appraisal of a situa- 
tion and of consequential action. If as early as 1947, 
the then dominant political leadership of the Mizo 
appreciated the significance of the freedom struggle 
of India and decided to tie up tle destiny of the 
Mizos with the rest of the country, there is no 
reason to think that they would remain 
to the struggle of the Third World Countries to 
keep themselves free from the long term-goals and 
strategies of enticing neo-colonialism. Also they 
cannot be unaware of the vanguarad role of the 
national leadership of India in this matter, ` 

One can therefore assume that in the world order 
context, Indian identity is a matter of satisfaction 
to a large number of Mizos. But there are many in 
the country who feel disturbed with the. growing 
linkage of Indian economy with the world capitalist 
system.“ Many also feel that this is subverting 
the self-reliant growth of the nation. and promoting 
the process of extortion of resources from the outly- 
ing regions in the interest of the capitalist entrepre- 
neurs. A logical corollary ofthis analysis is that 
these regions from where extortion of resources is 
not immediately possible for lack of requisite infra- 
structure, are more likely to suffer from cruel 
neglect; inspite of all pious talks. about balanced 
regional development, The traumatic experience of 
the famine in early 1960’s and of the subsequent 
miscarriages of many development efforts have 
created a coral reef of distrust in the minds of the 
Mizos. If they fail to perceive that the rest of 
the countrymen also equally share the same frustra- 
tion, the same heaps of disrupted dreams, the blame 
is not entirely theirs. Perception of a common 
present, participation in creating a common future, 
depends largely on the perception of a common past. 
It is often complained that a communion into the 
past is not possible, as the Mizo and other hiil- 
dwellers had remained aloof form the common 
freedom struggle. Infact the boot is in the other 
leg. The people of the plains have till today failed 


to recognise the anti-colonial nature of the confron- 


tation of the hillmen with the British. They were 
junior partners of the benefits of colonial expansion 


to the hills and hence have been too ready to accept . 


the version of the colonial administrators that the 
confrontation was between barbarism and civilisa- 
tion. The academics who mainly hail from the 
plains have also failed to come out of the mire of 
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indifferent 


myopic vision. Iftherest of India fails to make 
the past of the Mizosa bit of its own past, the 
Mizos cannot be expected to be affectively tied-up 
with the future of the rest of the nation. 

It is a case of crisis of identity of the nation as a 
whole. The democratic elite of the nation has 
failed to define the dimensions of identity in respect 
ofthe people with whom common political and 
economic ties were forged mainly during the colonial 
rule. To a considerable extent, the identity crisis 
of the Mizo and similarly placed ethnic entities is a 
by-product-of this much larger identity crisis. One 
lacuna in India’s politico-legal frame-work also 
deserves special mention. Anderson®? used to desig- 
nate the group of people who regards itself as the 
original inhabitants of an area into which others 
have migrated, as Charter group of the community. 
The Charter groups often develop a typical orienta- 
tion, no matter whether they are in dominant or 
subordinate status. They conceive of themselves 
as the people who “really” belong to the area; others 
are elther guests or unwanted intruders. Because 
of their identification with the territory, they feel a 
special responsibility for looking after it. They are 
the ones who become concerned about the exploita- 
tion of the resources. Whether in historical fact 
they are the first to occupy the territory does not 
matter; what is important is that they believe the 
land is theirs.28 

While the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution took 
care of the historical prerogatives and psychic needs 
of the Charter groups like the Mizos, its functional 
erosion during actual application, has further aggra- 
vated their identity crisis.29 The grouping of villages 
as a counter insurgency measure again is a complete 
disregard of the affective cognitive processes cherish- 
ed by the Charter members of the Mizo social form- 
ation at the micro-level. It has blurred the percep- 
tion ofthe humanistic nationalism, to which Gandhi 
committed the nation through his life and more so, 
through his death; and it has strained the articula- 
tion of the proto-nationalism,°9 of the Mizos with 
the multi-dimensional nation building process of 
India. , There are, however, many flexibilities at 
the operational] level in such matters; and because 
of the same, it can be expected that the strain will 
be overcome over a length of time. 0 
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Moscow: West & East 
(Contd. from page 6) 

was useful to present the Soviet 
case, whether they listened to it 
or not. It was better than the 
Europeans only listening to what 
the Ameircans said about the 
Soviet positions and motives. 

The Soviet analyst went on to 
explain that one of the myths 
attached to such visits was that 
it helped to project the Soviet 
viewpoint to the Americans. But 
this was not so, he insisted. First 
of all, the loudspeakers were not 
part of a two-way system. They 
could not really relay back to 
Washington what was said in 


Moscow as faithfully as would | 


be necessary. They were more 
interested in establishing an 
alibi for themselves with the 
Americans that they had been 
tough with those Commies in 
Moscow and had not sold the 
Americans down the river. 
Secondly, Moscow really did 
not need such unreliable inter- 
mediaries. It had the necessary 
contacts to be able to talk to the 
Americans directly and at the 
highest level, if there was need 
and if the Americans wanted to 
do so. This second point became 
very obvious during Sir Geoffrey’s 
visit, when he was fiercely pro- 
pagating the American case in 
Moscow. Simultaneously a much 
more substantive dialogue was 
under way in Washington where 
for two days in succession Presi- 
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dent Reagan and Secretary of 
State Shultz were closetted with 
the Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin before his departure 


_ for summer holidays to the 


Soviet Union. Inspite of his 
vaunted contact with the White 
House for eliciting the American 
position, Sir Geoffrey was embar- 
rasingly unaware of the nature 
of these level confabulations 
between the two super-powers 
and gave the impression that he 
did not know at all that such 
talks were taking place. 


So, as the summer holidays 
begin in Europe and the Soviet 
Union, the super-power stalemate 
remains unchanged. If the Euro- 
pean visits to Moscow were 


designed to change this situation, 


they have had a contrary effect. 
In the first place they have inten- 
sely irritated Moscow because 
most of the visitors have shown 
a marked tendency to gain popu- 
larity at home by lecturing the 
Russians for their sins of omis- 
sion and commission. No doubt 
Russians haye many sins to 
answer for. But they are human, 
too, and they do not like 
to be reminded of these as 
part of a ritual to put pressure 
on them. The Soviet officials are 


. most exasperated when in pursuit 


of what is termed a soft line 
towards them, their visitors treat 
them as if they are spoilt idiots 
who do not understand what is 
going on in the outside world, 
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who do not know what is in their e 


best interests. 


Secondly, these visits have also 
disillusioned the Soviet -policy- 
makers about Europe. They’ had 
assumed in the recent past, with- 
out much to support them, that 
there was a clash of interests bet- 
ween Washington and West 
Europe and that this clash could 
be used to modify the American 
hostility towards the Soviet 
Union. They have now discover- 
ed — and visits of the European 
leaders have confirmed it — that 
this notion wast wrong. It was 
wrong because even if there was 
some difference of perception 
between America and Europe, 
this was not substantial enough 
to make any impact on American 
policies towards Moscow. . If 
Washington hated Moscow as 
the rival super power, West 
Europe feared it as well. This 
combination of hate and fear 
for the Soviet Union was, is 
and will remain. the founda- 


“tion of Western unity. There- 


fore, whatever policies America 
pursues, friendly or hostile, to- 
wards the Soviet Union, West 
Europe would more or less fall 
in line, whatever its rhetoric at a 
given moment may be. 

This discovery is having a 
profound impact on the Soviet 
approach to relations with the 
West. To put it succinctly, while 
tactically Moscow may continue 
to consider West Europe and 
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‘America different, strategically it 


is obliged now to treat them as a 
single unit. There may be a deve- 
lopment, for instance, the rise of 
a powerful independent Euro- 
pean leader, when ‘the tactical 
approach could pay, at least 
temporarily. However, to consi- 
der West Europe and America as 
a single unit strategically is more 
realistic for Moscow.and this is 
one reason why the West Euro- 
pean leaders visiting Moscow 
have not been obliged with any 
concessions. If concessions would 
be made, they would be made 


direct to Washington and’ with’ 


proper bargaining. 

But if Moscow is frustrated 
about the lack of any break- 
through with Washington, it has 
reasons to be somewhat more 
satisfied with progress on another 
front °— China. On the same 
day, Monday, July 2, when Sir 
Geoffrey was suffering the “arid” 
presentation of Gromyko, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister received 
a far more attentive and relati- 
vely junior ranking visitor, Qian 
Qichen, Chinese Foreign Deputy 


Minister. Thereby hangs a tale. | 


On May 9, 1984, the Soviet 
Union abruptly postponed a visit 


Soviet View 


of- , 
Star War 


E.P. VELIKHOV 





After months of angry rejection of 
the Soviet offer to negotiate the ban- 
ning of space weapons, the Reagan 
Administration has at last climbed 
down and has agreed to such negotia- 
tions in Vienna in September. This 
article by the Vice-President of USSR 
Academy of Sciences clearly sets out 
why the Soviet Union is opposed to 
Reagan's so-called Star War. This 
article is reproduced here from The 
Guardian (weekly edition, July 8, 
1984) with due acknowledgment. 

—Editor 





AFTER the United States announced 
its plans for a “Strategic Defence 


Initiative” — the so-called Star-Waks 


project — scientists from several coun- 
tries began to look closely at the issues 
this idea raises. A group of Soviet 
scientists with whom I am associated, 
the Union of Concerned Scientists 
of the United Statés, and the Cong- 
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to Beijing by its first Deputy 
Prime Minister Ivan Arkhipov. 
The formal explanation given 
was that his paperwork for the 
visit was not complete. ` The 
real reason was that the 
Vietnamese put intense pressure 
upon Moscow to cancel the visit 
at a time when the Chinese were 
attacking Vietnam. . Thereafter, 
it was thought, that the Chinese 
would cool down in pursuing 
normalisation with the Soviet 
Union. Qian Qichen’s visit to 
Moscow is a sign that the Chinese 
have decided to swallow the 
offence and signalled to the 


Soviet Union that the dialogue — 


could go on. 

On the Soviet side, it is being 
whispered that the Arkhipov visit 
may be revived. Jt appears 
reasonable to assume that it 
would be scheduled before the 
Chinese and Soviet Foreign 
Ministers meet on the United 
Nations General Assembly ses- 
sion in September 1984. 


Qian Qichen’s main talks 
— two sessions — were with 
his Sovief counterpart and 


host, Professor Mikhail Kapitsa, 
a Deputy Foreign Minister and 
Moscow’s foremost expert on 


ressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment were among those studying the 
issue, and all of them came to the same 
conclusion: The Star Wars project is a 
dream that cannot come true. 

We all had an opportunity to discuss 
our findings at a recent meeting held 
outside Washington, where we dis- 
covered that our scientific conclusions 
were practically identical. This 
shouldn’t have been surprising. After 
all, the laws of physics are the same 
both in the Soviet Union and in the 
United States. 

Prescribing space-based defensive 
systems as the cure for the ilis of the 
nuclear age is like prescribing aspirin 
for the treatment of cancer. In both 
cases a surgical operation is likely to 
be much more useful. The world doesn’t 
need more weapons, but fewer. We 
should not be deceived by promises 
of absolute security that cannot be 
achieved. 

Given the huge nuclear potential of 
both opposing sides, the equation of the 
strategic balance today can be expressed 
as infinity = infinity. Mathematics can- 
not cope with such problems. In 
physics, with certain limitations and 
under certain conditions, in some cases 
it can be done. The Americans Richard 
Feynman and Julian Schwinger and 
Sinchiro Tomonaga of Japan won a 
Nobel Price for physics in 1965 for 
devising ways to distinguish between 
quantum equations that were literally 


China. Qian Qichen, who arrived 
on Sunday, July 1, left for Beijing 
on July 4, after being davishly 
entertained just outside Moscow, 
at a Foreign Ministry hospitality 
centre, 

What is significant is that 
many Soviet experts are now 
publicly asserting that though 
they do not approve of all that 
China does, they recognise that 
Beijing is trying to pursue an 
independent policy. As such, 
China is not going to let the 
United States Come in ihe way of 
its relations with the Soviet 
Union. Qian Qichen’s visit to 
Moscow is seen asa token of 
this policy. As such it is a 
welcome sign for Moscow. 

Thus, while Moscow is angry 
and frustrated about relations 
with the West, it has some ground 
for optimism where China is 
concerncd — also a major preoc- 
cupation of its foreign policy. 
But this normalisation with 
China will take place slowly. 
Meantime, Moscow has to bear 
a heavy burden because of the 
Western hostility and the arms 
race which goes with it. This 
situation is not likely to change. [C] 
(Moscow, July 6) 





insoluble because they involved infinite 
„values. 

But it is quite clear that there is no 
military solution to this equation. The 
concepts of “limited nucledr war”, 
‘‘counterforce strikes” and “protracted 
nuclear war’ do not withstand serious 
examination. This conclusion was 
affirmed by representatives of most of 
the scientists of the world in Rome two 
years ago, when the leadership of the 
academies of science of the USSR, 
France, the United States and the 
British Royal Society signed a joint 
statement on nuclear weapons. They 
agreed that because of their immense 
destructive power, nuclear weapons 
cannot be considered a rational , means 
for attaining military or political 
objectives. 

The authors of the Rome Declaration 
proceeded from the premise that there 
cannot be any effective protection 
against nuclear weapons, including 
protection through the use of anti- 
missile systems, no mutter how elabo- 
rate. For should even a considerable 
share of “incoming”? warheads -- for 
arguments sake, let’s say X per cent of 
them — somehow be destroyed by an 
antimissile system, nevertheless the 
destruction will be catastrophic. Asa 
mathematician might put it, infinity 
minus X still equals infinity. 

In spite of this objective conclusion, 
the ‘“‘Strategic Defense Initiative’ is 
being intensively atvertised in the 


33 


Fad 


~~ 


d States, and vast amounts of 
ey may be allocated to it. 

hat will happen if the Strategic 
efence Initiative is actually imple- 
Mented? First of all, to repeat, the 
United States will be spending money 
on ideas that won’t work — specifically, 
on the idea of a “‘directed energy” 
weapon, a sort of super ray gun intend- 
ed to knock enemy missiles out of the 
sky. The scientific ‘studies adequately 
demonstrated the implausibility of 

achieving such a weapon supersystem. 
In my view, ‘many Americans have 
fallen under the spell of misleading 
impressions created by films of the 
“Star Wars” type and similar television 
features. In these productions the 
“good guys”? and ‘‘bad guys” shoot at 


\ 


each other with personal beam weapons .- 


in the manner of shootouts between 
cowboys and Indians using Winchesters 
and six-round Colts. 

But a realistic assessment of any laser 
technology devisable in the foreseeable 
future suggests quite a different possibi- 
lity. Today, by spending half a million 
dollars, you can buy a powerful com- 
mercial laser. It will consume about 
200 kilowats of electricity and will fill 
a room about the size of a smali mobile 
home. Buy it and try to use it, say, for 
shooting quail: it will fail. 

The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment’s study shows that the capabilities 
of existing lasers would have to be in- 
creased approximately 10 million times 
to achieve an effective antimissile 
weapon. Let’s imagine that such a task 
in its “automobile sense” faced Henry 
Ford and his followers, and they solved 
it; then today we would have an auto- 
mobile engine smaller than the smallest 
watch battery, which would consume 
a-gallon of gasoline per ten thousand 
turns around the globe. 

‘It’s true: that not all American 
scientists were mobilised to resolve the 
problem of the overimprovement of the 
automobile engine. But had they been, 
would that miniature engine have been 
invented? No. The problem is one of 
natural limits. .We know, for instance, 
that even if 100 or 1,000 women are 
recruited for a project aimed at speed- 
ing up the birth of one baby, they are 
unlikely to find a way to shorten the 
gestation period, which is determined 
not by human ingenuity, but by nature. 

If lasers don’t hold much promise, 
what about the accelerators of elemen- 
tary particles? The answer here is even 
more complicated. You can go to Stan- 
ford, Batavia or Serpukhov [sites of 
giant particle accelerators used in 
experimental high-energy physics] and 
try to figure out yourself how those 
devices, each several miles long, can be 
used as a space weapon. The people 
who invent military systems, of course, 
have an unlimited capacity for fantasy, 
but sensible people should remember 
that dreams of this kind depend on the 
development of new hardware that is 
currently well beyond the imagination 
-— let alone the capability — of serious 


. scientists today. Devising a theory for 


how such weapons might work is 
immeasuably easier than devising the 
weapons themselves. 

Another idea for space-based anti- 
missile weapons discussed in America 
would involve putting into Earth orbit 


hundreds of nuclear charges that could | 


be exploded to provide the energy for 


- 


X-ray lasers aimed at rockets in flight, 
* or battle stations with thousands of 


ballistic missiles. 

Without going into a detailed assess- 
ment of the technical details of these 
variants (for a number of reasons, the 
technological outlook is bleak here 
also), let us suppose that such a 
system has been built. at would we 
have? Within about one minute, this 
system would have to spot and destroy 
moying targets of about one square 
yard (the cross-section of a ballistic 
missile) over the entire territory of the 
planet (remembering that submarines 
carrying nuclear missiles can go any- 
where in the seas and oceans). 

The reader may have a legitimate 
question: If the implementation of the 
most important component of the 
“Strategic Defenee Initiative’? is so 
doubtful, then why should anyone, 
including the Soviet people, be so 
worried about it? 

One answer is that putting nuclear 
weapons into space would mean that 
the metastases of the nuclear cancer: 
have spread to the last remaining 
healthy area of the human environ- 
ment, Practically speaking, this would 
close the road to the peaceful new 
frontiers in space. . 

Before the first use of nuclear 
Weapons, it was correct to say that 
mankind is immortal, though each 
individual person is mortal. And to a 
considerable degree we saw in that 
face the meaning of our life. After 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki we know 
that man’s immortality is no longer 
guaranteed. A cancerous tumor has 
appeared in the body of mankind. As 
usual, the sick man rejects the very 
thought of cancer and lives by illu- 
sions. In the meantime the metastases 
are spreading. Mankind moves closer 
to the limits beyond which there could 
be no return. 

If the United States were to begin 
testing — to say nothing of deploying 
—— destructive weapons in space, the 
Soviet-American treaty on antiballistic 


missiles (ABM’s) would inevitably 
cease to exist. Destroying the ABM 
treaty would mean a dangerous 


destablization of the strategic situation 
in the world, and of relations between 
the USSR and the USA. It means a 
growing: threat of a nnclear war. 

In a number of American studies, 
space-based antimissile weaponry (even 
at the early stages of its development) 
is correctly seen as providing an anti- 
satellite capability that could, in emer- 
gency circumstances, ‘“‘blind’’ the 
adversary by knocking out its recon- 
naissance satellites. But to blind your 
adversary in a nuclear age is tanta- 
mount to repeating the biblical story 
of Samson. The blinded adversary 
will let the skies fall on his enemy’s 
head and on his own h ad, too. 

Some Americans seem to believe 
that they could gain some -palpable 
strategic advantage over the Soviet 
Union by deploying weapons in space. 
I can assure them that they are wrong. 
As we have said our country — relying 
on its powerful scientific, technological 
and economic potential—is quite capa- 
ble of responding as appropriate. But 
‘we will take our own road. 

Itis also fruitless to hope that by 
speeding up,the arms race one can 


undermine the Soviet economy. The . 


i 


entire history of the post-war world 
demonstrates the foolishness of this 
notion. ' 

We are at a most dangerous cross- 
roads in human history. The develop- 
ment of space-based weapons must be 
stopped immediately. The Soviet 
Union has unilaterally declared a 
moratorium on launching any type of 
antisatellite weapons into space as 
long as other states will do the same. 
The United States should embrace this 
moratorium. It would be easily 
verifiable by existing national technical 
means. Second, the superpowers 
should immediately begin serious 
negotiations on the basis of the draft 
treaty proposed by the Soviet Union 
in 1983 on the prohibition of the use 
of force in outer space and from space 
against the Earth. Konstantin U 
Chernenko, General Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, reiterated the 
Soviet Union’s serious approach to 
these issues in his recent letter to two 
American scientists, Richard Garwin 
and Car] Sagan. 

There is no practical or scientific 
reason why such an agreement could 
not be concluded in a relatively short 
period of time. O 

LE NE EE CEASE A A A tc nc, 

Women in Labour Market 


(Contd. from page 14) 


males and 56 per cent females 
contribute to family labour. When 
it comes to the age group 25-29 
the proportion declined to 17 per 
cent for males in the case of 
females it was about 43 per cent. 
In the organised sector there. 


‘has been a welcome change in 


the recent past of more and more 
women taking up jobs outside 
‘the family. Indian urban society 
im general is shedding inhibitions 
about working women and in 
fact economic compulsions have 
made women contribute to the 
family income.. l 

Despite all this the attitude 
of men has changed little. A 
working woman has to do double 
shift — working outside and at 
home. Even in respect of dowry 
a working woman seems no 
better off than a non-working 
one. A permanent job for a’ 
woman has come to. mean an 
additional qualification in the- 
marriage market. In fact in’ 
several cases women work to save 
enough dowry money to be able- 
to be married off. ; 

If women are to get equal 
status, or there is to be any 
meaningful initiative in that 
direction, the first and foremost 
concern should be reducing the' 
risk of their economic depen: 
dence. This involves providing 
them equal opportunities and ra- 
dical change in social atti- 
tudes. C] 
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‘Only through _, 
fresh ideas.can . 
-an old business 
. be constantly 
renewed 





The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover pe 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 

produce about 18 million kgs of tea 

annually. And we're extending new 

2 areas under best quality clones, 

fertilising through fresh ideas, a 

i traditional business. 
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Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited | 
Singlo (india) Tea Company Limited & 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016, 
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Action Station 


[noma Gandhi’s address to the nation from the 
ramparts of the Red Fort on the Independence 
Day had all the ingredients of a political bugle call 
for the great election battle due to take place in 
November as per the present schedule. She spoke of 
the dangers that imperil our freedom today and 
rebutted those of her critics who accuse her of crying 
wolf too often as a means to escape from accounta- 
bility for shortcomings and failures at home; in, 
she did not hesitate to acknowled sihatthe thteat 
from outside couldemet*b@ Met without stability and 
unity at honfe.. From the causes behind price rise to 
the danger of communal violence, from the weak 


point in Pakistan’s no-war pact to legitimate con-. 


cern at the happenings in Sri Lanka, the Prime 
Minister’s State of the Union message sounded like 
a catalogue of talking points for her party’s activists 
about to begin their massive election campaign. 

For Indira Gandhi, the coming election challenge 
promises to be arduous but by no means hopeless. 
If anything, the Opposition’s latest posturings 
should bring hope and cheer for her. At one time, 
the Oppositiodn leaders were throwing the 1977 
gauntlet, and some of them began to indulge in 
fantastic day-dreams about playing the Morarji in 
the Janata-[] to be born after her defeat. But the 
all-in anti-authoritarian front died before it was 
born. Then came a short-lived phase with two 
groupings taking shape — NDA and UF — with 
the hope of some sort of electoral adjustment bet- 
ween the two by the time of the poll. But strains 
began to appear between BJP and Charan Singh’s 
Lok Dal which have now reduced the National 
Democratic Alliance to a fragile arrangement. This 


fact, - 


is due mainly to Charan Singh’s unilateral talks and 
shifting commitments with which BJP leaders have 
found it difficult to cope. . 

Meanwhile, the much-publicised United Frontain 
which the Janata was accepted as the big brd¥& ~r, 
began to crack as the Janata disaiiaplithgéd invo a 
crisis, rrganisational. At the 


both political¢ 
ope Ah WAB nguna remained unreconciled to 
Whandr 


a Shekhar’s stewardship, and so he began to 
hobnob with Charan Singh for starting a new party. 
Meanwhile another round of talks started for a new 
party with Charan Singh as its chief, and the Janata 
and the Congress-S, along with smaller partners 
joining it: the negotiations with Charan Singh this 
time have been conducted by Sharad Pawar bypas- 
sing Bahuguna. Charan Singh, true to form, made 
the Janata look ludicrous when within a few hours 
of his high-level deal with Pawar, appeared on the 
platform of a Raj Narain-led break-away group 
from the Janata, thereby making it embarrassing for 
the official Janata to be in the same boat. Within 
Raj Narain’s revolt group, the big catch is the Bihar 
Rajput leader, Satyendra Narain Sinha, who is now’ 
reported to be in a state of confusion and wondering 
if he has taken the right turn in getting into Charan 
Singh’s mad-house when cosy comforts were available 
in the Congress-I parlour for which secret overtures 
have come more than once. 

The Opposition spectrum at the national level 
thus presents a bizarre scenario, with Charan Singh 
making a fool of himself and making a mockery of 
any unity move. One wonders if politicians like him 
take the voter seriously, having learnt nothing from 
their spectacular debacle in 1980 when Indira 
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Gandhi rode back to victory amidst the scattered 
debris of the Janata. If today she faces an opposi- 
in disarray, she has to thank the Charan Singhs,~and 
Raj Narains more than her own stars. 


HAVING lost all confidence in their painstakifig: bid 
to oust her from power at the Centre, some of the 


more asute among the Opposition leaders are now ` 


seen to be concentrating on putting up a challenge 
at the State level. Bahuguna, for instance, has ceased 
to be dreaming of becoming the Prime Minister, but 
he is desperately engaged in defeating Indira 
Gandhi’s Congress-] in UP. For him, the concept, 
Tndia-that-is-Bharat, has now become Uttar Pradesh- 
that-is-Bharat. Here in the reputed home State of 
the Congress, all his efforts are aimed at trouncing 
her party and thereby humiliate her. Hence, all the 
support from Bahuguna for Maneka’s Sanjay 
Manch; his determined bid to woo Charan Singh; 
and his hope that the Communists would provide 
him with at least marginal support; and a truce with 
BJP might fetch his group the Hindu votes while he 
claims to have a fairly good support among the 
eins. l 

As for the Communists, they find themselves in a 
state of diminishing effectivenéss. Although officially 
they claim to keep clear of any alliance with BJP, 


they did not seem to be averse to their allies in the’ 


United Front having an understanding with BJP. 
They have maintained an ambivalent attitude to- 
wards a die-hard conservative like Charan Singh or 
to the motley that is Janata today. The concept of 
the Left-and-Democratic unity has to be strained to 
enable the entry of such characters from the Opposi- 
tion while an attitude of total untouchability is 
maintained towards anybody having anything to do 
with the Congress-I. The obsession about Indira 
Gandhi is almost pathetic in a senior leader like 
Rajeshwara Rao, but he seems to have no difficulty 
in rubbing shoulders with Charan Singh or Raj 
Narain; while his Bihar colleagues, on their part, 
seem to be happy in the company of Satyendra 
Narain Sinha who is not known to have shifted from 
his ideological affinity with Morarji Desai. 


® 


IN the last few weeks, Indira Gandhi has taken 
some drastic steps to gear up her party, presumably 
after she made up her mind to go in for the Lok 
Sabha election on schedule. Dramatic developments 
took place: Narain Dutt Tewari summoned back 
from UNIDO Conference in Vienna to be sent off 
to Lucknow to become the UP Chief Minister 
replacing the ineffective Sripat Misra. Followed the 
inducting of Vishwanath Pratap Singh as the 
Pradesh Congress-I Chief, an assignment which he 
is due to take over after resigning from the post of 
Minister of Industry at the end of the current 
session of Parliament. No better combination could 
have been possible to revamp the Congress-I in UP. 

Similarly, Bihar rift within the Congress-I has 
been ‘to a large measure patched up with Jagannath 
Misra and the present Chief Minister, Chandra- 
shekhar Singh commanded to make up their 
squabbles, and asked to make a demonstration of 
unity by touring the districts together. Obviously, 
the patch-up will take time but it has definitely 
forestalled the Opposition calculation of exploiting 
his frustration and thereby getting Jagannath Misra 


out of the Congress-I. 

It is worth noting that in both UP and Bihar, 
Indira Gandhi had tried to bring together the 
Rajputs (V.P. Singh and Chandrashekhar Singh) and 
the Brahmins (Tewari and Jagannath Misra). within 
her party. This is part of her electoral wisdom which 
she has never failed to sharpen. Before the 1980 
election, she moved to get Rajputs into her camp; 
but soon after, she realised that this might alienate 
the Brahmins. Now, on an emergency basis, the 
Brahmins and Rajputs have been dubbed together. 

In other States, marginal changes are expected: 
with Antony made a General Secretary of AICC-I, 
he will have a definite say in the choice of Cong- 
ress-[ candidates from Kerala. Veerendra Patil is 
expected to move in Karnataka to offer Chief 
Minister Hegde the two options to choose from: face 
the collapse of the Ministry with defections getting 
larger every week; or make the Ministry a Hegde-led 
State outfit and not a Janata show — in other 
words, Hegde turning a Karnataka MGR would 
have nothing to fear from the Congress-I. The offer 
is no doubt attractive when a Chief Minister faced 
with the collapse of his Ministry would in despair 
catch at any straw. 

The subterranean goings-on in Andhra Pradesh 
has produced the bombshell on the very day of 
NTR’s return from USA. Four Ministers including 
the influential Finance Minister, Bhaskara Rao, have 
walked out of Telugu Desam Ministry significantly 
opposing NTR’s Confrontation with the Centre. l 

In other States, such as West Bengal and Assam, 
the Congress-I will certainly improve its position 
over the 1980 score. Party-level changes are in the 
offing in Rajasthan. 

The biggest problem before Indira Gandhi today 
is how to deal with Maharashtra. Vasantdada Patil 
has made things worse, but finding a substitute for | 
him without antagonising the sugar cooperative 
lobby is not going to beeasy. At the same time, 
Indira Gandhi knows that the Congress-I would fare 
badly in Maharashtra with Vasantdada continuing 
at the helm. 

While the abnormal situation in Punjab may not 
permit the holding of the election there, the fall-out 
of the Army operation in Amritsar will have a 
favourable impact on a large section of the electo- 
rate, not only on the Hindu voters. 

Gearing up for the election campaign, Indira 
Gandhi is thus taking both political and organisa- 
tional measures almost on an emergency basis. These 
no doubt will ensure her winning the majority of 
seats, though there is little sign yet of the 1980 land- 
slide victory being repeated. The Opposition in 
turn promises to emerge in a badly battered state. 
Its capacity to fight her politically is getting debilitat- 
ed every day. 


AND yet with such a prospect, where are the signs 
of solving some of the major questions facing the 
country —- Punjab, recrudescence of communal.. 
violence, the Tamil! tension, the threat to India’s secu- 
rity. In the political polarisation inevitable in our 
form of parliamentary democracy, the search for a 
national consensus to treat national issues becomes 
more and more remote. But without all-out national 
endeavour, these problems will remain intractable, 
eating into the vitals of India’s nationhood. 


August 15 N.C, 


Threats to 


Unesco 
S. VISWAM 


ON the last day of 1983, the United 
States served notice of its intention 

to withdraw from UNESCO. Nearly 

eight months have passed since then. 

In the meantime, some countries 
friendly to the United States have also 
questioned the policies and activities of 
the world organisation. They have sug- 
gested the need for reforms. Many 
Other countries, including India have 
expressed the hope that the United 
States would reconsider its decision to 
withdraw from UNESCO. 

There is no evidence to suggest that 
the United States is inclined to continue 
its association with the world body. We 
must therefore proceed on the assump- 
tion that the withdrawal will take place 
as scheduled with effect from next year. 
The implication of the withdrawal also 
is that the United States, which cur- 
rently contributes 25 per cent of the 
organisation’s annual budget, will cease 
doing so. 

The withdrawal by US, when it 
materialises, will be much regretted 
because it will be an action which will 
affect the universality of the organisa- 
tion. It is thanks to this universality 


that UNESCO has been able to play its 
role as a meeting place of the world’s 
manifold cultural traditions. In the 
fields of culture, science, education and 
communication, it has been acting as a 
catalyst of international cooperation. 

India’s faith in UNESCO's ideals 
and principles and its support for its 
programmes is well known. These pro- 
grammes have proved to be highly 
beneficial to countries concerned, among 
whom is India also. Its record of 
achievements has also been impressive. 

The notice of the American intention 
to withdraw comes at a time when the 
world security situation is depressing 
and mankind is faced with the grim 
prospect of a nuclear holocaust. 
UNESCO has consistently been raising 
its voice in defence of peace. 

A variety of charges have been Ievel- 
Jed by US in justification of its decision 
to withdraw from UNESCO. It alleges 
that UNESCO is guilty of unrestrained 
budgetary expansion, that it has deviat- 
ed from its objectives by manifest 
“hostility toward the basic institutions 
of a free society, especially a free 
market and a free press,” that it has 
politicised international issues and it 
lacks efficient management. 

Coupled with these charges has also 
an orchestrated attack against UNESCO 
in the Western media, and criticism of 
and personal attacks on the Director 
General, Dr. Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow. 

An objective assessment of the 
charges and allegations shows that 
most of them are unreasonable. In 
response to the charges by the American 


Secretary of State, George Shultz, the 
UNESCO Director General replied 
elaborately, but there has been no sub- 
sequent reaction from Washington. On 
the contrary, available evidence sug- 
gests that the United States has been 
influencing its allies to join the anti- 
UNESCO campaign. 

It was against this background that 
two leading media organisations, the 
Working Group of NAMEDIA and the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communica- 
tion held a Seminar in New Delhi on 
August 13 to discuss the threats to 
UNESCO. During the day-long delibe- 
rations, the various other threats, apart 
from the proposed American with- 
drawal, the strong and weak points of 
UNESCO's functioning, and the 
measures needed to meet the situation 
were discussed in depth at the Seminar 
to attend which two senior officials 
from UNESCO spectally flew to New 
Dethi. 

In a message to the seminar, the 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, potnted 
out that the United Nations and other 
international agencies were established 
to promote understanding and coopera- 
tion among peoples. Those who hoid 
military and economic power, and 
their concomitant, dominance over the 
engines of communication try to bend 
world organisations and agencies to 
their own purposes. The non-aligned 
movement and India, the Prime Minister 
emphasised, believed in strengthening 
international organisations so that they 
were truly representative of all nations 
and served the larger good of the human 
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race. Pointing out that humankind can 
survive only through harmony at a time 
when confrontation between military 
blocs or groups spells danger to the 
world, Indira Gandhi said that 
UNESCO had always tried for coopera- 
tion and its function was to foster the 
arts of co-existing and evolving together. 
Yet it was under pressure. 

Indira Gandhi’s point was well taken. 
Why is UNESCO, and indeed the entire 
United Nations system under pressure? 
Recently, attacks were made against 
the UN Council for Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD) also. Within the 
United Nations Genera] Assembly, US 
delegations have repeatedly bemoaned 
the fact that developing countries 
constituted a majority and hence could 
vote in favour of ideas and program- 
mes which favoured them even though 
the minority was against it. The truth 
is that the developing countries have 
been trying to secure a meaningful role 
for themselves in global affairs. The 
developing countries have long been 
victims of an order where a single 
country or group of countries domi- 
nated world affairs. That old order is 
no more acceptable to them. However, 
their natural aspirations have disturbed 
some of the great powers and their 
allies who find themselves today ina 
minority in most of the international 
fora. UNESCO is such a body where 
the developing countries happen to be 
in a majority representing as they do 
three quarters of the global population. 
It is no wonder therefore that this world 
organisation, which incidentally has 161 
members, more than in any other UN 
agency, has come under pressure. 

But what is the other side of the 
coin? We have already mentioned the 
universal character of the organisation. 
That apart as was repeatedly pointed 
out at the Seminar also, decisions in 
UNESCO are made in an eminently 
democratic manner. All member states, 
regardless of their size, wealth, power 
or influence, enjoy equal rights. In 
theory, developing countries do consti- 
tute a majority. But in practice this 
majority has preferred to adopt deci- 
sions by consensus, showing due res- 
pect for the viewpoints of the minority. 
For instance, at the last session of the 
General Conference, of the 134 reso- 
lutions pertaining to programmes and 
activities, 132 were adopted by consen- 
sus, that is, unanimously. This record 
is unsurpassed in the UN system. It is 
pertinent therefore to bear in mind that 
in the adoption of decisions and pro- 
grammes — which are now under 
attack — the United States was itself 
a party to them. Indeed, there is not 
a single resolution, decision or action 
. of UNESCO's in the information and 

communication areas which has not 
been endorsed by all of UNESCO’s 
161 members, including US. As T.N. 
Kaul, who represents India on 
UNESCO’s Executive Board, empha- 
sised in his Keynote Address to the 
Seminar, the campaign against 
UNESCO by the Western media was 
intensified after the presentation of the 
McBride Commission Report. From 
1976 onwards the debates related to a 
New World Information and Commu- 
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nication Order were an occassion of 
severe media attacks on UNESCO. But 
the US Administration joined in the 
consensus on the three most significant 
resolutions relevant to this issue, 
namely, the Mass Media Declaration 
of 1978, the Resolution pertaining to 
the McBride Commission Report in 
1980 and the one concerning the Inter- 
national Programme for the Develop- 
ment of Communications adopted that 
same year. 

It will be highly relevant to mention 
at this stage that a document released 
in US last week and prepared by three 
vice-chairpersons of the US National 
Commission for UNESCO provides a 
dispassionate analysis of the issues 
raised by the US withdrawal. Most 
significantly, the document asserts that 
UNESCO has been no more politicised 
than other international organisations. 
Little of the substantive educational, 
acientific and cultural programme is 
soliticised. Only approximately one 
per cent of the annual budget is spent 
on programmes which the US State 
Department believes are “highly politi- 
cised’’, ndmely disarmament studies, 
the rights of peoples and refugee 
education. It recalls that US National 
Commission opposed withdrawal but 
wanted to institute imrpovements in 
the organisation. Interestingly, 83 US 
embassies and consulates around the 
world and 13 federal agencies respond- 
ing to the Administration’s review of 
policy regarding UNESCO did not 
recommend withdrawal, 

In defence of UNESCO, it has been 
asserted that it was the will of its 
founders that it should be political, 
The founders felt that shortcomings in 
international cooperation in the realm 
of ideas had been partly responsible for 
the emergence of Fascism and brought 
about the Second World War. 
UNESCO is political by virtue of its 
fields of competence. Education, 
science, culture, information and com- 
munication are clearly not unrelated to 
the way societies are governed, that is, 
to politics in the true sense of the word. 
The purpose of the organisation is to 
contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and 
culture. One must remember also the 
oft-quoted sentence in the Preamble of 
UNESCO’s Constitution: ‘Since wars 
begin in the minds of men itis the 
minds of men that the defences of 
peace must be constructed.” It is 
within these three specific fields — 
education, science and culture — that 
UNESCO carries out its action for peace 
and disarmament. UNESCO does not 
approach issues of peace and disarma- 
ment from narrow political point of 
view but in the broadest sense keeping in 
mind the well-being of entire humanity. 

The Seminar appropriately devoted 
attention to the need for improvement 
of UNESCO, while at the same time 
pledging its continued commitment to 
its ideals. The debate on this aspect 
was consistent with the measures which 
the Director General himself has 
initiated from early 1983, aimed at 
structural changes within the Secre- 
tariat. Admittedly, no organisation can 


be perfect. ‘UNESCO, like any other 
human endeavour, is perfectible. It is 
not as if the organisation does not 
welcome suggestions for reform. and 
renewal in all areas. Specific attention 
is being paid to the demand for reforms 
and changes raised by some countries. 
In his speech to the Seminar, the Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting Minister, 
H.K.L. Bhagat, gave an insight into 
UNESCO’s response to this demand. 
When the Executive Board discussed 
the situation arising from the proposed 
US withdrawal, it established a Tempo- 
rary Committee to look into the pro- 
gramming and objectives of UNESCO; 
its personnel, policies and management 


methods with a view to ensuring 
effective and efficacious use of 
UNESCO's financial and human 


resources to achieve objectives laid 
down by the General Conference. 

India is a member of the Temporary 
Committee which has so far had three 
sessions. It will be submitting its report 
to the Executive Board in mid-Septem- 
ber. The Executive Board adopted 
another resolution expressing the hope 
that in view of the establishment of the 
Temporary Committee, US Govern- 
ment would reconsider its stand. It was 
a matter of regret, Bhagat said, that US 
and a few other Western delegations 
did not associate themselves with this 
resolution. Any moves, he pointed out, 
which would ensure the continuity of 
UNESCO and facilitate more effective 
spread of its ideals needed to be wel- 
comed. Touching on the New World 
Information and Communication 
Order, Bhagat said that information 
flows cannot be allowed to be control- 
led by a few world agencies. The entire 
developing world had a stake in the 
success of the programme launched by 


the International Programme of Deve-’ 


lopment of Communication. India, he 
said, fully subscribed to freedom of 
expression and of the media. ‘‘How- 
ever,” he added, “we have often suffer- 
ed at the hands of powerful world 
media lobbies which have their vested 
interests and their own way of looking 
at the world. We are against such 
monopolies of the powerful world 
media. We share this perception with 
other developing countries.” 

The view was also expressed at the 
Seminar that everyone concerned 
should do their best to reverse the 
present unfortunate trends and restore 
amity and goodwill. The Seminar 
unanimously adopted a‘ statement 
asserting that the US decision would 
adversely affect UNESCO’s universal 
character and its effectiveness in 
promoting international understanding. 
The US move, the Seminar felt, was 
based on the false assumption that a 
world body such as UNESCO can and 
needs to be regimented to reflect and 
serve a particular ideological view- 
point. The Seminar also recommended 
that further avenues should be explored 
to bring about greater cooperation 
between the media of non-aligned 
countries in order to achieve greater 
and more balanced fiow of information 
and knowledge about their respective 
countries.@ 

(Next Week; Documents of the Seminar) 
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Press, Public and Nuclear Policy 
ROBERT EHRLICH í 


LS the short run, whether or not nuclear war is 

averted depends greatly on the actions taken by 
a very small group of men in the Soviet Union and 
the United States. In the long run, however, there 
probably is no force more important in determining 
whether nuclear war will be averted than that of 
public opinion. This is especially true in the case 
of the United States and other western democracies, 
where public opinon is a significant influerice on the 
selection of government leaders and their policies. 
If the public is well informed and has a balanced 
perspective, public opinion can be a great force for 
peace. An uninformed, misguided or apathetic 
public may significantly increase the chances of 
nuclear conflict. 

Few public issues are both as vital and as complex 
as the collection of issues related to nuclear weapons 
and nuclear war. The complexity of the nuclear 
dilemma should not mean that its solution be left to 
the “experts.” Indeed, the experts are just as 


divided on many of the most troublesome issues as. 


the general public. In most cases, it is not necessary 
for an enlightened citizen to possess any ‘“‘secret”’ 
information in order to make informed judgments 
on nuclear issue. Moreover, it is no longer realistic 
for political leaders to expect that the public will 
support, on faith, the government position in 
matters of national security simply because the fact 
are Claimed to be too sensitive to divulge. 

The history of the nuclear arms race justifies: a 
certain amount of skepticism concerning the extent 
to which public opinion can influence nuclear 
policies and the risk of nuclear war. However, 
significant changes may have occurred in recent 
years. It seems quite likely, for example, that U.S. 
congressional attitudes on various weapons programs 
and on the nuclear freeze proposal were shaped to a 
varying degree by public opinion. The public 
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attitude toward the proper size of the defence budget 
also influences congressmen, although perhaps not 
as much as the presence of defence contractors or 
military bases in their voting districts. The U.S. 
Congress may sometimes seem somewhat out of 
synchronisation with the public mood, but that is 
due to the inertia in the political system, given six- 
year senatorial terms. Inertia may, of course, have 
a positive, aspect, especially considering the large 
and frequent swings in the attitude of the U.S. 
public toward national defence, nuclear war and the 
magnitude of thy Soviet threat. 

Those who feel that the U.S. government in its 
nuclear policies is totally unresponsive to public 
Opinion may be mainly lamenting the extent to 
which their particular views have had little impact 
on government policy. Their have been any number 
of presidential elections whose outcome hinged in 
part, on the public perception of the winning candi- 
date’s position on defence and nuclear issues : John 
F Kennedy, whoin 1960 condemnd the “missile 
gap”; Lydon Johnson, who in 1964 was portrayed 
as being the candidate less likely to cause a nuclear 
war; and Ronald Reagan, who in 1980 campaigned 
on the need to close the “window of vulnerability”. 
Even if the public has only a limited ability to affect 
decisions on nuclear issues directly, it has zhe deter- 
mining influence on which candidates are elected to 
government office. Candidates who hold naive or 
ill-informed views on nuclear matters would be less 
likely to be elected if the public is well informed. 

One indication of the influence public opinion 
can have on nuclear and defence issues is the 
manner in which the nuclear freeze proposal first 
became a mass movement and was then later consi- 
dered by the US Congress. The size of the move- 
ment is also credited with causing the Reagan 
administration to alter substantially its original 
position on arms control, although a skeptic might 
observe that these administration changes were only 
of a cosmetic nature and designed to placatea 
worried public. Similarly, the House passage of a 
freeze resolution could be viewed merely as some 
representatives’ opportunistic way of winning con- 
stituent approval without imposing any real limits 
on the arms race. Current public opinion research 
offers further’ grounds for skepticism that puplic 
opinion has had a major influence on the determi- 
nation of national policy to date, expect in limited 
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And indirect ways. Despite such findings, however, 
a gradual evolution in public opinion over time can 
have a profound effect on the political complexion 
of the elected policymakers, and it can also place 
constraints on their policy choices. 

The rise in public concern over the risk of nuclear 
war and the need for nuclear arms control coincid- 
ed with the Reagan administration nuclear buildup 
and its initial disinterest in nuclear arms control. 
But, what of the long period during the last three 
decades of little public conecrn, is there any reason 
to believe that the risk of nuclear war was very low, 
just because it was not an issue of concern to many? 
There simply is no obvious connection between the 
level of public concern about nuclear war and the 
objective probability ofits occurrence. Despite the 
assurances of some psychologists to the country, 
feeling secure and being secure may be two very 
different matters in the nuclear age. 

In examining the renewed attention paid to the 
nuclear issue in recent years, it is easy to read more 
into this than has actually occurred. The public 
has not had a great change of heart about either the 
nature of the Soviet military threat or the desirabi- 
lity of controlling nuclear weapons. Public opinion 
polls show that the US public always strongly favour- 
ed nuclear arms control agreements with the Soviet 
Union, even at an earlier time when a sizable frac- 
tion had reservations about the SALT II Treaty. 
The main change that has occurred in recent years 
is not that positive attitude toward nuclear arms 
control — which has always been present — but 
rather how urgent the public believes the need for a 
nuclear arms control agreement to be. The same 
public that a few years ago expressed somewhat 
negative attitudes towards the SALT If agreement 
to limit nuclear arms has more recently expressed 
much more positive attitudes toward a proposal for 
a nuclear freeze. Certainly one important factor 
accounting for the way nuclear issues are perceived 
by the public is their treatment by the media. 


Or the life-and-death issue of nuclear war, the 
media could be a great educational force for 
promoting rational deliberation by the public. 
Measured against that high standard, the treatment 
of nuclear issues has with some exceptions been 
superficial. There are many reasons why the media 
treatment of nuclear issues has left much to be 
desired, some of which related to the nature 
of the media, or to the nature of the issue 
itself, while still others relate to the nature of our 
society. The following are some of the reasons for 
poor media coverage of nuclear issues: 

Lack of knowledge: There has been no use of 
nuclear weapons in war since the United State 
bombed Hiroshima and Nagasaki in World War II, 
using two “small” atomic bombs. Thus, even for 
the experts, a large-scale war is a subject about 
which there is mostly speculation and few facts. 
People who attempt to draw conclusions about 
nuclear war are in a similar position to the exobio- 
logist, whose “‘study” of extraterrestrial life is so far 
based entirely on speculation. In the area of 
nuclear war, no one, with the exception of those 
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Japanese who survived the bombings, has first- 
hand, direct experience on which to base their 
conclusions. 

Sports mentality. The media tends to cover many 
topics in the same way it covers sporting events, 
where there is a great emphasis on keeping score to 
see who’s ahead. There is, for example, a tendency 
to portray the nuclear balance between the United 
States and Soviet Union too simplistically as hing- 


.ing on one or two numbers, e.g., number of 


warheads or numbers of megatons, that give the 
overall “‘score.”’ In reality, these numbers, while 
not unimportant, are just one measure of a nuclear 
balance that depends on a great many other factors, 
some of which are much less susceptible to quantifi- 
cation and tend to get left off the scoreboard. 

Jll-defined terms. Discussions of nuclear war in 
the media abound with ill-defined terms. For 
example, the term “nuclear war” itself is not well- 
defined. Although most people using the term have 
in mind an all-out holocaust involving the use of a 
large fraction of the world’s 50,000 nuclear weapons, 
it might also include the use of a single nuclear 
weapon by a Third World power. 

“Survivability” is another ill-defined.term. If in 
an argument, one person refers to an all-out nuclear 
was as being survivable, while another claims it is 
not survivable, what exactly is being disputed? Does 
tbe claim of non-survivability imply that all life on 
earth would be extinguished, that in the directly 
affected countries there would be no survivors or 
‘that the directly affected countries would not recover 
as modern societies? Similarly, does the claim of 
survivavability imply that society could recover 
after a few years with no resulting long-term 
damage or that a greatly modified society might 
emerge only aftera long dark age? With such a 
large range of meanings to the words “‘survivabi- 
lity’, the argument over whether nuclear war is 
survivable may be more a matter of semantics, than 
an argument over its probable effects. 

Educational Deficiencies. The United States, which 
no jonger has one of the lowest rates of illiteracy 
among the world’s developed nations, is particularly 
illiterate when it comes to scientific matters. Many 
studies have shown that compared to other techno- 
logically advanced countries, such as Japan, West 
Germany and the Soviet Union, the amount and 
quality of scientific education in US schools is 
woefully lacking. Among the many issues related 
to nuclear war, there are some that require an 
elementary knowledge of science absent in many 
citizens. While the amount of scientific knowledge 
required may be small, its lack among a substantial 
fraction of the US public limits the kinds of pro- 
grammes a ratings-conscious TV network might be 
prepared to broadcast. Can acitizen with only a 
small knowledge of science understand that: 

@ Even though we may have a new generation of 
video game addicts who have great skill in 
shooting down enemy missiles on a video screen, 
the ability to protest the population against a 
real missile attack is currently non-existent for 
many technical reasons? 

@ Even though a thickness of three feet of dirt is 
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sufficient to shield oneself against the harmful 
effects of nuclear fallout radiation, an effective 
civil défence is very much more complicated 
than digging a hole and climbing in, and it may 
be totally ineffective under certain conditions? 

@ Even though sheltering may make short-term 
survival possible following large-scale nuclear 
attack, there are a number of long-term world- 
wide impacts that could posssibly turn our earth 
into a most inhospitable environment? 
Conversely, can a citizen with only an elementary 

science education understand that: 

@ Even though there is the equivalent of three 
tons of TNT in the nuclear arsenals for every 
person on earth, that particular fact does not 
imply that “‘we could kill the world’s popula- 
tion many times over’’ in a large nuclear war? 

@ Even though nuclear weapons are the most 
destructive kind of weapons ever devised, it is 
possible to measurably increase our chances of 
survival through civil defence under certain 
circumstances? 

@ Even though scientists have identified many 
worldwide environment impacts resulting from 
a large-scale nuclear war that could conceivably 
make the earth unlivable, there is no general 
consensus among scientists that this ultimate 
catastrophe would be likely to occur? 
Regrettably, science is just one of many areas in 

which a lack of knowledge on the part of the public 

contributes to a low level of sophistication in the 
nuclear debate. Other significant educational defi- 
ciencies would have to inciude: 

@ A lack of apreciation for US and world history, 
including a general understanding of the causes 
of conflict between nation, as well as a good 
comprehension of the historical roots of tensions 
between the. superpowers that goes beyond 
slogans. 

© A very poor knowledge of the nature of con- 
temporary Soviet society, including both its 
shortcomings and positive features. The pro- 
found ignorance of Soviet society can be 
measured in terms of the very small number of 
US experts in this field, as well as the near-total 
lack of instruction most students receive in high 
school or college. This state of affairs is in sharp 
contrast with the extensive factual knowledge 
of the United States by Soviet citizens — both 
by average citizens as well as experts. 

Contamination by association. Those in the media 
who have very definite views on the solution to the 
nuclear dilemma often find it easier to attack 
opposing views by undermining the credibility of 
the most extreme supporters of such views than by 
analysing the arguments objectively. We shall con- 
sider two very different examples of this to illustrate 
the point. ' 

In a 1982 article, Reader’s Diggest, one of the 
most widely read publication in America, described 
in considerable detail how Moscow has had a 
behind-the-scenes influence on the peace movement 
in the West. Jn particular, the article discussed 
how various covert agencies of the Kremlin have 
allegedly given considerable support to the nuclear- 
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freeze movement and gotten very large numbers of 
well-meaning Americans to support a position being 
actively and secretly promoted by the Soviet Union. 
Is there anything irresponsible about such report- 
ing? Surely such allegations of a behind-the-scenes 
orchestration by Moscow are worthy of discussion, 
even if the vast majority of those supporting dis- 
armament proposals are doing so for the most 
idealistic of motives. 

A report such as this one is not so much irrespon- 
sible journalism as it is an example of highly selec- 
tive journalism. Ifa journalist believes the nuclear 
freeze is a bad proposal, it is much more important 
for him or her to explain why it is bad than to try 
to taint the proposal by exposing Soviet covert sup- 
port for it, even if that support could be clearly 
documented to exist. The Soviet Union’s support 
for a proposal does not necessarily mean that the 
proposal is against US interests. Thus, the fact of 
Soviet support, even covert support, while worthy 
of our attention, should not obviate the need for a 
substantive analysis of the proposal on its merits. 

A second example of contamination bv associa- 
tion may be found in the way that many in the 
press have seen fit to treat the issue of civil defence. 
Many journalists regard civil defence as an issue 
only suited for ridicule and cartoons but not serious 
analysis. Some in the press take greate pleasure; 
for example, in quoting T.K. Jones, an assistant 
under secretary for defence in the Reagan adminis- 
tration to the effect that we can all be saved follow- 
ing a nuclear war “if only there are enough shovels 
to go around”. Asin the previous example, this 
also does not constitute irresponsible journalism. It 
is important for the public to be made aware that 
there may be some members of the defence estab- 
lishment who may hold simplistic views as to what 
is necessary to mount an effective civil defence or 
that there may be some in government who view 
nuclear war as something that would not interfere 
with the regular government business of tax collec- 
tion and mail delivery! However, to hold up to 
ridicule the whole idea of civil defence on the basis 
of such misguided beliefs is another example of 
selective journalism and contamination by associa- 
tion. 

False dichotomies. The notion that there are two 
sides to the nuclear debate, rather than many sides, 
while it did not originate with the media, is one 
that the media tends to prepetuate. Portrayal of the 
nuclear dilemma as strictly a two-sided debate 
occurs, in part, because of internal media con- 
straints. For example, ina TV news prcgramme 
covering many topics, only a very brief time will be 
devoted to each one. In the case of a complex 
topic, such as the nuclear question, there is often no 
way to convey the various shadings of opinion and 
explore positions in depth. Even when ample time 
is devoted to such an in-depth exploration, there is 
sometimes a tendency to invite panelists represent- 
ing diametrically opposing views, rather than 
panelists whose exploration of the issuess knows no 


political allegiance. 


Rating impose the biggest constraint on the 
media. Many in the public seem to be impatient 
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with in-depth explorations of issues that do not 
result in definite answers to questions. There seems 
to be a relatively low public tolerance for ambiguity, 
particularly on nuclear issues. Questions such as 
“Is the Soviet Union ahead of the United States in 
nuclear weapons?” “Does it matter who is ahead in 
nuclear weapons?” “‘Can an arms control treaty be 
completely verified?” “Can civil defence do any 
good?” seem to cry out for clear, unequivocal 
answers. Many in the public would much prefer to 
resolve such life-and-death issues one way or the 
other than to hear such ambigious answers as: 

@ In some respects the United States leads the 
Soviets in nuclear weapons, while in other 
respects the Soviets lead. The overall balance 
depends om how much weights is given to 
different factors. 

@ Who is “ahead” could matter greatly under 
certain kinds of scenarios of uncertain likeli- 
hood. 

@ While certain aspects of arms control treaties 
can be verified to a high degree, other cannot be 
verified at all. 

@ Civil defence could result in the saving of many 
lives only in certain kinds of attacks of unknown 
likelihood. 

Ambiguous answers such as these, although they 
may be closer to the truth, are less satisfying than 
more definitive answers, since they do not offer 
clearcut prescriptions to action, nor do they support 
our preconceived positions. Many people have a 
strong psychological need for clearcut solutions 
that can calm their fears. However, the nature of 
the simple solution depends greatly on whether it is a 
fear of the Soviets or of nuclear war that is aroused. 
It is, therefore, not uncommon to see a tendency in 
the media to conform to the belief that there are 
essentially two sides to the nuclear debate. 

Probably the most pernicious false dichotomy 
that exists is that the nuclear debate is between 
those who wish to fight and win a nuclear war and 
those who wish to avoid one. Thus, many believe 
that supporters of civil defence and increased US 
nuclear strength favour fighting and winning a 
nuclear war, while supporters of nuclear disarma- 
ment and a nuclear freeze are believed to be the 
ones who wish to avoid one. The overwhelming 
majority of those who support civil defence and 
nuclear rearmament, including the overwhelming 
majority of those in power, almost certainly have 
no desire to fight a nuclear war. In fact, it seems 
highly likely. that the majority of those supporting 
so-called militaristic policies do so with precisely 
the same motivation as those who oppose them, to 
make nuclear war less likely. To characterize those 
favouring civil defence and nuclear rearmament as 
wanting to fight and win a nuclear war is just as in- 
correct and unfair as characterising those favouring 
disarmament and nuclear freeze proposals as being 
Soviet puppets. In many circles, however, the latter 
characterisation would be considered slanderous, 
while the former would be deemed quite res- 
pectable. 

Much of the new public concern about “winnable”’ 
or “limited” nuclear wars has originated from state- 
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ments and policies made at one time by members of 
the Reagan administration. How can the public not 
be greatly alarmed to learn about administration 
contingency plans to fight and win a nuclear war? 
Many people find such contingency planning 
extremely frightening, even though it also may have 
gone on unreported under previous US administra- 
tions. Many think such nuclear war-fighting planning 
fosters the illusion that nuclear war is manageable 
and perhaps not to be greatly feared. However, it is 
debatable whether such exercises make nuclear war 
more likely, through creating the illusion of manage- 
ability, or less likely by convincing the adversary 
that we would have the means to retaliate under all 
conceivable circumstances. The common notion 
that a nuclear war would necessarily involve one 
awful “spasm”, initiated simply by “pushing the 
red button”, may not be correct. If without con- 
tingency nuclear war-fighting planning, the United 
States were to leave itself only that option it would 
be attempting to prevent the unthinkable by refusing 
to think about it. In our present world, that policy 
might actually have the result of making nuclear 
war more likely, and it could guarantee escalation. 
To portray administration nuclear war-fighting 
contingency planning as a desire to fight and win a 
nuclear war is a large step that many in the media 
have no hesitation in making. A desire to develop a 
capability to fight an extended nuclear war, to 
match a perceived capability of the Soviet Union, is 
not de facto evidence of a belief in a winnable 
nuclear war. Rather, the more charitable (and 
hopefully correct) interpretation is that it reflects a 
US administration’s desire to prevent a reckless 
Soviet leader from ever coming to believe that he 
had any hope of initiating a winnable nuclear war. 
The treatment by the US media of nuclear issnes 
has undergone a considerable shift over time. 
Considerably greater skepticism is now voiced by 
the media concerning government claims and 
proposals than, say, 20 years ago. At one time, 
when a US President put forth an arms control 
proposed and found it promptly rejected by the 
Soviet Union, the press would invariably report this 
as clear evidence that “our side” favoured peace. 
Presumably it was only due to Soviet intransigence 
that the nuclear arms control proposal (which we 
knew was fair to both sides) was not instantly 
signed. Consider, however, the very different press 
reception of a 1982 Reagan administration proposal 
to make sizeable mutual cut in the nuclear arsenals. 
Some newspaper reports grudgingly praised the 
proposal. Many others noted that it was largely a 
way of relieving the public pressure on the adminis- 
tration for previously doing nothing on arms 
control. Still others criticised the proposal as being 
either one-sided in favour of the United States, 
probably unattainable or not being in the interests 
of slowing the arms race. Much of the criticism on 
this proposal came even before the Soviet Union 
had an opportunity to give its considered response. 
The Soviets, in expressing negative views on the US 
proposal, were not seen by the media as obstruc- 
tionists but rather as reacting in the only way they 
could to a proposal that was clearly biased and 


quite probably insincere. The actual merits of the 
administration proposal were certainly quite debat- 
able, here we simply wish to note how greatly 
different was the media response to this proposal 
and to the Soviet rejection compared to those US 
arms proposals of an earlier time. 

For another example of greatly increased press 
skepticism on nuclear issues during the last 20 
years, we may compare the press handling of the 
1960 Cuban Missile Crisis with comparable crises 
today. Before that earlier crisis was over, the press 
_ had cooperated with the government in ways that 
would be unthinkable today, short of an actual 
nuclear war. Specifically, during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, the press withheld news developments at the 
request of the government, turned over radio faci- 
lities at the request of the government and, 1 

general, relayed the administration’s view of events 
without dissent. Moreover, after the crisis was over, 
the press shared the view generally held by the pub- 
lic that the outcome was a great victory for ‘our 
side.” In our post-Watergate, post-Vietnam era, 
US government allegations are no longer acccpted 
at face. value — be they allegations of Libyan “‘hit 
squads” or Soviet nuclear superiority. The label of 
of national security is no longer sufficient to elicit 
press cooperation of “sensitive” matters or to pre- 
vent government claims and action from being 
‘skeptically scrutinised. 
Public skepticism toward government is, of course, 
warranted in many instances. The US government 
and the Pentagon have on more than one occasion 
been known to resort to public relations campaigns 
to promote the cause of an increased defence budget. 
The increased skeptism of the US public toward 
government is often revealed in media portrayals of 
such efforts strictly in terms of government propa- 
ganda offensives. In other words, such government 
efforts are understood as attempts to manipulate 
rather than educate the public. It should be clear, 
however, that manipulation is most effective when 
_ those being manipulated are not made aware of this 
fact The effect of such media coverage is, there- 
fore to engender still more public skepticism about 
government and makeit more difficult for govern- 
ment propaganda offensives to succeed — even 
when the merits of the case might justify a less 
skeptical hearing. 

By and large, such increased press skepticism 
, toward government is a healthy thing. Some analysts 
of the media, however, believe we may have gone 
too far in the direction of cynicism, to the point 
where many citizens expect the government to lie to 
them, even concerning issues of national survival. 
Moreover, for some, an increased scepticism of US 
government actions and proposals seems to have 
accompanied a less skeptical acceptance of claims 
and proposals niade by others whose motives should 
also be suspect. One can only hope that healthy 
skepticism is applied equally to claims made on all 
sides in the tricky nuclear debate. The stakes are 
too high to assume.that anyone has a monopoly on 
virtue and good intentions — or the reverse. 

To what extent is the Soviet Union able to mani- 
pulate western public opinion on nuclear issues, and 
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is that something to be concerned about? It is 
important to stress that the overwhelming majority 
of those in the disarmament movement are ane 
out of the most idealistic of motives and would 
deeply resent being viewed as manipulated by any- 
one. Their fears of nuclear war arising from an 
East-West confrontation are probably well founded. 
Moreover, it is probably also legitimate to be highly 
concerned about an objective rise in the risk of 
nuclear war resulting from the new weapons being 
added to the superpowers’ arsenals. Such factors as 
these are almost certainly much more responsible 
for the dramatic growth of the antinuclear move- 
ment than any brilliant Kremlin master plan. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that the Soviets have 
mounted a massive campaign over the years to pro- 
mote disarmament movements in the West, seeing 
this as a way to constrain the western nuclear 
arsenals. There is, in fact,a department of the 
Soviet KGB specifically charged with subversion of 
western media — an effort on which the Soviets 
spend an estimated $ 3 billion to $4 billion, One 
could, in fact, believe the Soviet government to be 
quite stupid not to undertake an effort of this kind! 
Contrary to mythology, the Soviets have tended to 
be rather cautious militarily, acting only when the 
risks are low. The Soviet government would much 
prefer to accomplish its political objectives by win- 
ning the battle for public opinion than by reporting 
to military means. Given the nature of open western 
societies, Moscow would have to be extremely lack- 
ing in intelligence to pass up the opportunity to 
attempt covertly and overtly to influence western 
public opinion on nuclear issues. 

The Soviets, however, also realise that different 
settings call for different tactics. In Europe, many 
citizens would like to stay out of any US-Soviet 
nuclear-conflict, and they view new US missiles as 
only making them targets. Thus, Soviet-sponsored 
peace efforts in Europe can focus largely on the 
threat posed only by new US missiles rather than 
on the arms race generally. Although the western 
European peace groups are united in their desire to 
be pro-European rather than anti-American, they do 
nevertheless include some groups known to be in- 
fluenced by pro-Soviet communist parties. Thus, 
while all western European peace groups are 


‘opposed to new US missiles aimed at them. That 


silence in some cases is rationalised on the grounds 
that the US missiles are extremely provocative to 
Moscow and increase the chances of nuclear war, 
whereas the earlier Soviet missiles were merely an 
upgrading of an existing threat. 

In the United States, where the pro-Soviet consti- 
tuency is very small, Moscow realises that its goals 
can be better served by proposals to end the arms 
race and to portray the problem in the world as 
between good people and militaristic governments. 
Quite apart from any alleged Soviet support of US 
disarmament groups, Moscow also has many direct 
channels for influencing US public opinion on 
nuclear matters. For example, in 1981, 1983 and 
1984 the Pentagon published and widely distributed 
a booklet, Soviet Military Power, to support the 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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The rise of Communal violence as also secessionist trends, as also the crisis over Punjab—all these 
have thrown up the central question: the basis of Indian unity and assaults on it whether through the 


Partition of 1947 or from the approach to the problem of communalism. 


Mainstream is publishing 


here three articles: one by Kishan Sarup Thapar, a Punjabi lawyer from Chandigarh; the second one by 
Tasnim Ahmed, a resident of Delhi; and the third by Bipan Chandra, Professor of Modern Indian 
History, Jawaharlal Nehru University. Professor Bipan Chandra’s contribution is taken from his 
recently published book, Communalism in Modern India (Vikas Publishing House Pyt. Ltd; pp 363; 1984; 
Rs 150.) Readers are invited to participate in the discussion. It needs to be reiterated that the views 





Genesis of Partition 
KISHAN SARUP THAPAR 


TH idea of creation of Pakistan, as the salvation 
of Indian Muslims when first mooted by Sir 
Mohammad Igbal—supposed to be out of frustra- 
tion because the Hindu Chief Justice did not 
recommend him for a seat on the Bench—was 
received by the Hindu upper-class cosmetic secula- 
rism as a bad joke, but interpreted by Bhai 
Parmanand’s Hindu Chauvinist outlook as a warn- 
ing to-this called Hindu nationalism in December 
1929 before a select audience of the Hindu Youth in 
the Hindu Mahasabha Building outside Shah Alam 
Gate in Lahore an event which received no publicity 
at the time and was soon forgotten but was a grim 
warning of what was in the womb of time. 

Events in contemporary Pakistan and recurrent 
communal riots in India, currently pose the question, 
has it solved any problem of the Indian Muslims, 
who demanded Pakistan as their El Dorado? Even 
' though the answer to the question is in the negative, 
the melodramatic campaign for partition of the 
country at the time of the transfer of power in 1947 
and the dismal failure of all attempts by Indian 
nationalism to avoid it bear the imprint of destiny 
in a Greek tragedy. P l 

It is very unfortunate that no realistic analysis of 
the Hindu-Muslim communal confiict and its causes 
was ever made by Hindu nationalism. A few days 
before his martyrdom in the cause of Hindu— 
Muslim amity, Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have 
told his grand daughter Manu: If we remember 
that all life is one, there is no reason why we should 
treat one another as enemies.’ Itis disappointing 
to note that the greatest leader of Indian regenera- 
tion should have been so superficial as to suggest as 
a remedy for the problem, “Let every Hindu study 
Koran. Let the Muslims study Gita and Sikh 
Granths.”? This advice asa remedy to harmonise 
conflicting communal interests was worse than use- 
less, for it led the two communities to the blind 
alleys of religious idealism, How a soul so sensitive 
and a man so knowledgeable could not only deceive 
himself, but ask the people to seek the solution of 
communal bitterness in religious ideology, 1s 
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incomprehensible. And events have proved that he 
did not have the faintest idea of the causes of this 
communal conflict. 

Every great social thinker Lenin, Wells and others 
had visualised the end of the British Empire in India 
as a result of a second European War. Wells had 
said that within five years of the end of the Second 
World War, India would be free. Two successive 


Chairman of the British Labour Party, Laski and ’ 


Cole formulated the policy of withdrawal of the 
British from India as a bye-partisan decision, and 
even Churchill was persuaded to agree. Cole put 
the argument candidly in amazing simplicity that in 
order to import food to live, England had to export, 
and she had nothing but war junk to export, for 
which there were no buyers anywhere in the world. 
The creation of mutually hostile independent 
states always jumping at each other’s throat in 
South and South Asia was the only answer, and 
Hindu Muslim bitterness in India offered an ideal 
situation for such a solution. 

But mistrust, bitterness and conflict between the 
two communities was not the creation of the 
British, to whom as rulers, it came very handy for 


ninety years after the first uprising in India. This . 


bitterness was a product a thousand years of history 
beginning with the Arab incursions into Sindh and 
passed through many phases, with the establishment 
of the Muslim power in India, its decline and the 
rise of the East India Company, to the end of the 
British rule. And inspite of all the contacts between 
the two which were natural and influenced each 
other’s ways of life and even the emergence of a 
composite culture, the two'remained fundamentally 
different and areso even today, suspicious of and 
alienated from each other beneath all appearances 
to the country. 

In order to understand the fundamental differences 
between the two communities, we must understand 
the material geo-physical and social conditions in 
which the two cultural ideologies were formulated. 

Hinduism which confronted Islam, was a religious 
ideology of a ruling class evolved well after the 


eymuni 


emergence of private property, hereditary: kingship 
and primitive accumulation under proto-capitalist 
economic conditions in a very fertile land, and easy 
conditions of production of all that was necessary 
fora reasonably comfortable life for those who 
controlled the state and the financial power, even 
though the technology was low. This was the reli- 


gion of Vedanta or Upnishads, which was an. 


ideology for the rule of the Khastryas and appro- 
priately delivered in its most exquisite form by a 
Kashatrya Prince on the battle field of Kurukshetra 
to Arjun: the Bhagwat Gita, which sanctified the 
caste system as a divinely sanctioned natural order 
` of society. 

In this ideology apart from the working masses, 
women had no rights, and the older wives were 


enjoined on supersession, to be happy that their 


husbands would enjoy with younger women. They 
had no right to protest against the adultrous and 
polygamous husband. The social order accepted and 
flourished on private property, freedom of contract, 
unearned incomes and usury as the most respectable 
and privileged way of life. The Raja that is the 
ruling classes, were nishkalank and were not bound 
by any moral discipline, while the toiling masses 
were to render this labour to the ruling classes with- 
‘out any idea of a reward, and were enjoined self- 
denial as a means of purification of their souls for 
its redemption — Nirvana or Moksh bliss in ‘the 
world hereafter — which is the individual’s aim of 
life and toil in this world of cause and effect, 
described as an illusion. f à 

On the other hand, Islam was the ideology of 
- crusaders who threw off the Persian yoke over the 
Arabs and was conceived in very inhospitable geog- 
raphical conditions in which settled agriculture -was 
impossible, and the idea of private property could 
not develop. There being no surplus production in 
the nomadic tribal economy, the institutions of 
proto-capitalism could not develop and unearned 
incomes and usury were prohibited, as also accumu- 
lation or thrift, “for a man should not hold more 
‘than he needs”. Since the Islamic ideology was 
formed when the social organisation was still tribal, 
_all men were equal and the religions bond trans- 
cended the tribal and territorial bonds. The reli- 
gious and political power were combined in the 
Prophet and after him, the Caliphs. Conceived 


as Ummah the body of believers, to spread the ~ 


message of God, the Muslim state depended for its 
revenues on Khiraj, tributes from conquired lands, 
war booty, four-fifth of which was distributed 
among warriors, Jazzia a graded tax on non- 
muslims, Zakat voluntary giving away of one 
fortieth of one’s possession and the income from 
black soil owned by the state, after Umar’s decision 
not to distribute such lands among the warriors, 
but cultivated for the state. Islam gave more rights 
to women than Hinduism. She had a right to 
inherit, though half of her brother’s share; was 
allowed to remarry, as against the Hindu widow 
whose only alternative to a painful death by immo- 
lation on er husband’s pyre or a degraded and 
humiliating existence in a large joint family house- 


hold, was temple prostitution. Against Hindu © 
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asceticism and self-denial, Islam enjoined enjoyment 
in gratefulness to God of all good things given by 
Him, but in moderation which in practice meant 
according to one’s capacity. 

The collision between the two cultural commu- 
nities with their individual ethos, produced mistrust, 
mutual suspicion and fear. Confronted with a 
rich settled agricultural economy, the Muslim 
invaders lost their crusading zeal. The conquered 
people were not converted en masse, because that 
would have made them equal to the Muslim con- 
querors and entitled to all the benefits of Islamic 
brotherhood. The Muslim state took over the 
agricultural lands and distributed it among their 
follower, but actual tilling was left to the Hindu 
masses. The Islamic principle of land belonging to 
the tiller was ignored. Tilling and financing of 
agricultural operations and disposal of crops remin- 
edin Hindu hands to whom the state taxes were 
farmed out, for want of records and a bureaucratic 
machinery to collect them. In this manner, notwith- 
standing the mutual distrust, alienation and 
maintenance of separate identities, the financial 
operations, trade and handicrafts remained with the 
Hindus, who, with unbriddled usury increased the 
finance and trading capital, but as Kafirs has no 
privileges or rights. Rich Hindus were very often 
expropriated by Muslim feudalism with the sanction 
of religiosity; otherwise religious persecutions were 


- rare. 


With Akbar, the Muslim power was well estab- 
lished in India and could easily withstand the 
pressure from Muslim nobility to exclude the 
Hindus from high offices of the State. As a great 
and enlightened ruler he realised the advantage of 
winning over the Hindus, and one finds that Akbar 
defeated Rana Pratap at Haldighat with a Rajput 
General in Command. In order to enrich the 
State, he abolished Jazzia and numerous taxes on 
the markets and exchange of goods. 

But the most banal effect of Akbar’s policy of 
encouraging the Hindus, was uncontrolled uncon- 
scionable extortionate usury, and the interest rate 
of 2.5 per cent per day was enforced through the 
Tagazadars backed by the forces of law and order. 
However the Hindu finance capitals’ apprehensions 
of expropriation by the Muslim state, resulted in 
hoarding and prevented investment in industry or 
the creation of new means of production. Indian 
industry which at the time was quite as advanced 
in various branches as the European, if not better, 
languished because finance capital augumented by 
unlimited usury did not play its revolutionary role 
of tranforming feudalism into capitalist mode of 
production, which in contemporary England it 
played with interest rate controlled at five per 
annum by Queen Elizabeth I. 

This decay of industry due to usury is the central 
fact of medieveal Indian historry and the cause of 
the break-up of the Mughal Empire, with failed 
to develop asa national state, because political 
power and financial power were in the hands of 
two mutually suspicious religious communities. 
The downfall of the Mughal Empire was followed 
by the emergence of a large number of smaller 
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feudal states and political conditions for finance 


capital and trade became very unstable and there 
. was no investment even in the agricultural] sector, 
because of lack of property rights in land and the 
dependence of Indian Agriculturel on monsoon 
whilé there was neglect of the works of irrigation 
which could only be undertaken by big landlords 
` and Nawabs, who were perpetually under debt. 
Both feudal land-ownersbip and usury ih India were 
expropriatory, which made the conquest of the 
country by the British easy. 

However, the British conquest of India was mate- 
rially assisted by Hindu finance capital, because 
from the very early days of the East India Com- 
pany, big financial houses took refuge in its settle- 
ments against their expropriation by Muslim 
feudalism. The Company’s trade provided a very 
lucrative opening for Hindu finance capital, because 
Muslim feudalism levied an ad valorem tax of 
200 per cent on Hindu traders, and 20 per cent on 
Muslim, but none at all on the Company. The 
Hindus took. to trading under the Company’s flag 
as its agents, financed the weavers and artisans at 
very high rates of interest and bought their wares 
-cheap for supply to the Company for export. Rich 
flourishing houses sprang up in Calcuta, Surat and 
Madras and advanced monies to the Company to 
finance its military operations. In this manner the 
conflict of the two communities put the Hindu 
capital behing the Company. It has been said that 
India was conquered by Indians for the British, but 
one could add, with Indian money, which became 
the national debt of India. 

. The conquest of Bengal was financed by Ami 
Chand, a Khatri Sikh from Punjab, settled in 
Calcutta and known to history as Uma Chand 


Bengali, and Gswals of Murshidabad known as~ 


Jagat Seths. But it is to be realised that it was a 
question of sheer self-existance for Hindu capital 
against Muslim feudal pillage and plunder. In one 
raid, Mir Habib -took away two crores of arcot 
rupees from the house of Jagat Seths before Nawab 
_ Aliwardi Khan could come to their aid; but that 
did not seriously cripple the Jagat Seths who conti- 
nued to be the Company’s treasurers till 1782, when 
British merchant capital made its appearance as a 
result of inventions, and the consequent rapid 
development of industry in England. - 

During all this period of political turmoil and 
instability at the top, social stability, agriculture 
and handicrafts were maintained by Hindu finance 
and merchant capital. There were a few prosperous 
Muslim traders, but because of Islamic injunction 
against usury, they could not stand the competition 
from the Hindu business as the Company’s agents, 
investing in Compary’s paper and financing its 
military conquests. 

After the loss of its political power, after the 
conquest of Bengal which compelled them to pay 
cash for their lands to the Company, the Muslim 
feudal landownership was impoverished and fell 
` into the clutches of Hindu money-lenders, and were 
unable to pay the cash demands levied by the 
Company; consequently, Indian agriculture was 
ruined. The French Revolution introduced a new 
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factor iw Indian History, and the numerous conflicts 
with Muslim feudal chieftains in North and South, 
convinced the British of the need to cut the mate- 
rial basis of Muslim feudalism, by taking over their 
lands and farming them out on a permanent basis 
to the highest bidders and thus Hindu monitocracy 
was transformed into land-owners, with permanent 
rights. Apart from the destruction- of the material 
base of Muslim feudalism, this measure aimed at 
creating permanent rights in land to attract. invest- 
ment in agriculture to create a surplus, to meet the 
needs of the changing pattern of the Company’s 
trade in India. 

In the beginning, the new Hindu Rajas and ` 
Zamindars did invest in agriculture to improve it, 
but they simultaneously introduced usury in land- 
lord-tenant relations, which in half a century so 
impoverished the Hindu and Muslim cultivators 
that the ruined peasantry rose against the British 
as one man to put the last Mughal on the throne 
of Hindustan at Delhi. The British had realised 
the inherent dangers of the ruination of the 
peasantry by usury and did pass an Act in 1854 to 
control the rates of interest, but the damage had 
already been done by them. 

Meanwhile, with the development of English 
industry in the later half of the 18th and the first 
half of the 19th century after the conquest of Bengal, 
the pattern of trade with India changed. England 
from a country importing Indian cotton and silk 
Fabrics became an exporter of cheap cotton twists 
and cloth. This had to be paid for by India export- 
ing agricultural surpluses and other natural pro- 
ducts. The processing industry for the extraction 
of raw materials also fell in the hands of these 
moneyed Zamindars; and Hindu and Parsee non- 
Muslim campradore capital flourished in the port 
towns, and in the coastal areas. The flourishing . 
Gujrati and Marwari Merchant capital, developing 
an alliance between finance and merchant capital, 
landownership, campradore capital and industrial- 
ists at the top of the Indian society, which under 
the influence of Raja Ram Mohan Roy took to 
English education and manned the junior and even > 
a few superior posts in the administration and 
British business. This class however remained 
loyal to the British during the rising of 1857-58 and 
when the crisis was over, were gratefully rewarded 
for their loyalty for the next thirty years. 

After the 1957-58 mutiny, the British in search 
of political stability of their rule dreading the unity 
exhibited by the Hindus and Muslims during the 
Mutiny planned to disrupt it and sow distrust, sus- 
picion and jealousy among the two communities to 
alienate them from each other. In thls policy of 
divide-and-rule the non-Muslim, bourgeois landlord- 
bureaucratic alliance was the traditional loyal 
friend, and the Muslim feudal landownership the 
rebels, and therefore, the Muslims were denied ad-— 
mission to government educational iastitutions— 
professional and academic — and discriminated 
against in entry to Government service. 

The Muslims, who were in a mood of deep des- 
pondency and sulking at the loss of their power, 
reacted to this situation by an appeal to a revivalist 


‘ 


Islamic fundamentalism, _attribuung their contem- 


porary degradation to the loss of original Muslim 
virtues. Qasim an English educated man founded 
the Dar-ul-ulum at Deoband, resisting changes in 
society and rejecting cooperation with the British 
There. could be no renaissance or reformation in 
Islam, because of the finality of the Message of 
God délivered through the Prophet in the Quran. 
There have been religious sects and groups in Islam 
but there could not be a genuine overhauling of 
Islam as none of these groups denied the authority 
of Quran, differing only ın its interpretation. A 
real reformation adjusting Islam to the basic insti- 
tution of capitalism—freedom of contract, mono- 
gamy and an accumulative law of inheritance— 
could not be contemplated. 

In these circumstances salvation was offered by 
Sir Sayyed Ahmed who like Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
advocated among the Muslims a change in their out- 
look, to accept English education and cooperate 
with the British. He accused the Hindus for the 
downfall of the Muslim power and exacerbated 
communal bitterness, mutual suspicion and mis- 
trust. He founded the Muslim College at Aligarh 
which attracted the Muslim feudal elite from all 
over India, and stamped the educated Muslims in 
the next fifty years with what came to be known as 
the Aligarh Culture. Muslims began to change and 
became conscious of a separate identity and of 
clash of their interests with the Hindus whom, so 
far they had regarded as their disloyal subjects. 

But a new -development had taken place in the 
productive forces of the country. In 1852 the British 
began laying the railways in India, which has been 
described as the beginning of the end of the British 


‘empire in India. Railways were both a military and 


commercial compulsion for the British, but with the 
infroduction of mechanical transport, the country, 
which had both coal and iron, could not be kept 
back from fabrication of steel and development of 
engineering and other industries. In the interest of 


_ British industry, Indians-were not allowed to set up 


Engineering industry, but the British private enter- 
prise could not. be prevented, and a number of large 
Engineering units, to serve the railways and ship- 
ping came up. 

: This-led to a “general investment of compradore 
and merchant capital in industry particularly the 


\ cotton textiles for which an opportunity was offered 
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\by the American Civil War, which hit the British 


itextiles., The pattern of industrial development 


however in India was different from the European, . 


{n which small enterprising men built up tbeir in- 
dustry bit: by bit. In India complete machinery was 
mported from England and was invariably second- 
hand reconditioned and out-dated. It was only the 

mpress Mills at Nagpur set up by the Tatas, which 
fiom its very inception, incorporated the latest 
technology and laid the foundations of Parsee pros- 
perity and later the first steel plant in India. 
this bourgeois landlord bureaucratic alliance grew 
rith with the development of textile, Engineering 
-and Chemical Industries, they resented the restric- 
tidns imposed on Indian industry by the British in’ 





. tht interest of British industries and began to aspire 
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electorates for the two in the 1909 Act. 


As. 


to political power through a reformist programme. 
This was the embryonic nationalism of Indian re- 
generation campaigning for independence. 

After the Crown took over the Government of 
India directly, advisory councils were set up which 
were partly nominated and partly elective; but in 
fndia, under the British rule, electivity was divorced 
from power, and such institutions as came to be 
established became divisive, championing communal, 
class and regional interests as against uniting the 
nation and championing national causes. 

By the eighties of the last century when the non- 
Muslim, bourgeois began demanding reforms in the 
interest of the developing industries, the British 
rulers confronted them with the fears and appre- 
hensions of the vocal Muslims with Aligarh edu- 
cation. 

At this time a very important development took 
place. among the middle and lower class Hindus, 
who were exhorted by Dayanand to go back to their 
original scriptures, the Vedas which contained, 
according to his claim, all that was kuown and 
could be known; ‘Dharam’ and political subjection 
could not co-exist. He condemned idol worship 
and the meaningless Karamkand of Hindu ritualism, 
the caste system, advocated remarriage of widows, 
and for the first time in the history of Hinduism 
converted it into a prosletysing religion, which 
aroused the suspicions and hostility of the Muslims, 
and led to bitter vituparative polemics between the 
two. But Dayanand’s claim of Vedas containing all 
that was known or could be known, was very flat- 
tering to the Hindu ethos, which found its most 
absurd expression in Beni Deshpande’s claim that 
“Marx only unfurled the flag of Vedanta”. This 
might make Marx acceptable to Hindus and one day 
one may find Marx anointed a Hindu Avatar with 
a crown on his head, a flute to his lips and a host of 
Gopis dancing around him with a bovine herd 
watching idiotically — but it does not help to bring 
about an ideological accord between the Hindus 
and Muslims. 

The ideological differences between the two 
communities, fanned by Sir Sayed and Qasim on 
one hand and Dayanand on the other, with Muslim 
immoveable property, urban and rural under mort- 
gage to Hindu usury, were formalised in the British 
Indian Constitution by the introduction of separate 
The British 
had abolished the 1854 Anti-usury Actin 1872 asa 
concession to Hindu money-lenders, with the result 
that within the next halfa century, Muslim pro- 
perty was in mortgage with the Hindus. The ruin of 
agricultural class, loyal to the ruling power was 
very undesirable and the lessons of Mutiny had not 


‘been lost, and in order to preserve the feudal land- 


owning nobility which were but the decadent 
debauched descendants of feudal brigandage anoined 
by the British in the 19th century during the conso- 
lidation of their power, the land alienation Acts 
were passed, and a further division of Hindus and 
Muslims was created as agriculturists and non- 


‘agriculturists, which was seized upon by Sir Fazli 


Hussain to found his Unionist Party in Punjab. 
_ After the 1909 Act the Congress decided to woo 
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the Muslim league to accept joint electorates but 
the ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ of the Arya Smajist Hindu 
‘Chauvanist foiled all such attempts. After having 
given the bait of separate electorate to the Muslims, 
the concession of unbriddled usury was withdrawn 
from Hindu money-lenders, by the Usurous Loans 
Act of 1915, but by that time the Muslim property 
had passed under mortgage to Hindu money- 
Lenders; Privy Council upholding 15 per cent per 
annum compound interest in the name of freedom 
of contract. Urban Muslims were reduced to petty 
trade in vegetables and meat-selling and other 
trades which the Hindu did not undertake because 
of religious prejudices such as the shoe and leather 
trade. In industry, Muslims did not go beyond 
skilled workers and petty workshop owners or favo- 
ured military and civil contractors. 


The First World War, however, altered the situ- 
ation as both communities materially benefited 
from the high agricultural prices, military supplies 
and jarge employment. A large number went 
across the seas, and came into contact with free 
democracies. They came back with high aspirations 
for their country encouraged by the declarations 
of the British Government. But for all this, all that 
India got was the Rowllet Act and the Hindus and 
Muslims as one protested against this; and the 
Jallianwala Bagh tragedy again made the British 
think about dividing the Hindus and Muslims, and 
thereafter instead of non-violent vituperative 
‘polemics, violent communal riots were engineered 
all over the country. These communal riots were 
never spontaneous, but always engineered by agent 
provocateurs of the administration so that both 
communities looked up to the British for protection. 
Such riots were always timed to synchronise with 
demonstrations of national unity and exhibition of 
communal harmony ina city for sometime, to 
disrupt it and embitter the two communities. 


In the meantime, debt. burden on agricultural 
property went on increasing and with the world 
economic crisis of 1929-33, the position of the 
Indian land-owning classes became hopeless due to 
the mounting debt liabilities under which the peasant 
-had.to cede to the userer even the labour of the 
members of his family. In the late thirties, relief 
of indebtedness Acts were passed and all debtors 
were protected in the house owned and occupied by 
them. : 

The rising Muslim bourgeois in Bombay, Calcutta 
and other places :sufferred bankruptcy and could 
not stand the competition of the older established 
Marwari and Gujrati capital in the world economic 
crisis of 1929-33 and in despair turned to the 
Muslim League, till then the representative of the 
Muslim landed interest and the intelligentsia. 


As can be visualised, this alliance was cemented 
by the bonds of faith and demanded the partition 
of the country into a Muslim India, to escape the 
` tyrany of the Hindu money-lending. The refusal 
of the Congress in 1937, to accommodate the 
Muslim league in UP, Bihar and other Ministries 
put the seal on the partition of the country and 
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even as discérning a man as Mahatma Gandhi NX 


not realise the full import of this tragic folly, and 
his subsequent declaration that the country would 
be divided on his body was-a mere morale-boosting 
shibboleth. | i 


This archangel of national regeneration in India 
provocafively carried on his person, Hindu revival- 
ism and blessed the reactionary property relations 
and his panacea for tryrany of private property was 
“the trusteeship of the rich’? a measure as effective 
as the resolution of the sheep that wolves ought to 
be vegeterians. The opportunity that the blood of 
a million innocent Hindus and Muslim offered for 
a radical change in property relations was lost under 
his ageis, and in the areas where collective farming 
and other changes could have been introduced, old 
property relations were recreated in meticulous 
details, which are still being contested in the courts. 


The central problem of agriculture is finance, and 
cooperative financial institutions run by an unimagi- 
native bureaucatic red tape, without cooperative 
farming, failed to achieve any amelioration of 
Indian agriculture, and there is no solution to it 
except either to accept Jandlordism and big agri- 
cultural estates, or large-scale collectivisation. 


Independence of India together with the framing 
of a constitution for the country was a rare opportu- 
nity to bring the Hindus and Muslims left in India, 
together. The criminal folly of constitutional recog- 
nition of separate religious communities, committed 
at the time, can never be retrieved through the 
ballot box and we are again in for political insta- 
bility on communal grounds. Constitutional 
guarantees to religious minorities are not only wholly 
unnecessary but positively dangerous. It was not 
realised that these guarantees to religion will, by 
their dialectical development lead to an immense in- 
crease religiosity in the dominant Hindu nationalism 
and any one can see that the ruling bourgeois nation- 
alism wearing off its mask and is rapidly tilting 
towards chauvinistic Hindu communalism, because 
Hindus and ‘Muslims cling to their out-moded 
reationary institutions. The Hindus contaminated 
by an abominable caste system and untouchability, 
accepting-usury, unearned incomes, monogamy and 
join Hindu family, self-denial in the interest of 
accumulation of property and an ideological worship 
of Lakshmi which is annually celebrated by the 
worship of the current coin; and Muslims rejecting 
unearned incomes, usury, practising polygammy, a 
distributive law of inheritance, ideologically not 
respecting wealth, but pioty, in grateful enjoyment 
of good things of life. Instead of encouraging the 


communities in their own ways of life, with consti: 


tutional guarantees, a Common Civil Code and an 
intelligent change in agricultural and property 
relations and financial institutions could have beea 
more conducive to an Indian Nationalism, btt 
today the champions of private property bourgeos 
nationalist uses religion to disrupt the unity of the 
toiling and exploited masses, which must ultimatdy 
lead to the disintegration of the country, for thee . 


never has been any enduring Indian nationalism in 


our history. The present-day nationalism which is 
being proclaimed is a sustained by railways, tele- 
graphs, advanced means of communication and 
technology and these. monopolists of national 
patriotism, descendants of Umi Chand and Oswals 
_should not forget their role of helping the British 
— conquest of Indiain the 18th and 19th centuries 
when they boast of their patriotism and nationalism. 
Adult sufferage cannot cement the religious com- 
munities with the guarantee of divisive ideological 
existence by the Constitution, because electoral 
arithematic and its mechanism go against them. 
While the religious minorities are not prepared to 
give up their Constitutional guarantees, they miss 
the point that tied up to religious properties, they 
are condemned to backwardness and outmoded 
social relations, which hamper their development 
by pulling them away from mainstream of national 
life. Modern technology and ancient ideologies do 
not and can not go together. 


Since this bourgeois-landlord- bureaucratic alliance 
at the top of the Indian society could not come in 
direct conflict with the ruling British authorities, it 
carried on its campaign for bourgeois freedoms 
through its agents, the lawyers as a class, the hench- 
men of property, who built a mass base of the 
Hindu petty bourgeois and the lumpun proletariat, 
for whom any change is for the better and the 
working class was paintakingly kept away from this 
struggle. A class of politicians with the political 
uniform of Khaddar and pretentions to austerity, 





honesty and morality was created and on the with- 


drawal of the British, this clan formed a compact 
group moncpolising power, as stamped political 
workers with the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and successfully kept the bourgeoisie from direct 
participation in power which has bred corruption 
to an extent that this stamped elect clan of politi- 
cians has lost all moral authority and are completely 
irrelevant in the context of social change, while the 
bourgeoisie as a classis happy that their funda- 
mental interests are furthered with the State itself 
becoming the arch money-lender, more extortionate 
than the easily accessible private money-lenders 
who fiourish under its protective umbrella, segre- 
gating the Hindus and Muslims into two irrccon- 
ciliable material, moral and political worlds. 


The. conflict between Islamic world outlook and 
the bourgeois property relations occasionally creat- 
ed a crisis of identity in the Islamic world. In India, 
the reactionary property relations appealed to 
Islamic fundamentalism and the Muslim bourgeoisie 
could not counter, for they depended on the patron- 
age of their Muslim brethern, in the competition 
with Hindu bourgeoisie, As against Islamic funda- 
mentalism, formal political democracy as the politi- 
cal superstructure of bourgeois property relations, 
has no chance; and in this conflict, the Hindu is the 
representative of bourgeois property relations which 
are regarded as the most serious threat to Islam. 
This is the price which Islam has to pay for the 
eternal finality of the Prophet’s Message the Holy 
Quran, and Islam fails to adjust itself to bourgeois 
property relations.(j 


Second Thoughts on ‘Secular Democracy’ 


S. TASNIM AHMED 


ECAUSE truth is often bitter, frankness, which is 
as often rather sourish and closer to it in taste, 
is the most suitable of ways to express it. 

Free Indla’s tragedy today is the tragedy ofa 
communally conceived secular ideal skilfully 
couched in appropriate democratic terminology. 
Empirically, democracy has turned out to be some- 
thing of an esoteric formula, inasmuch as the coun- 
try’s hundreds of millions of poor and destitute are 
concerned: a system meant to be of the political 
parties’ representatives, by their majority, for the 
ruling elite — an exclusive republic of the economi- 
cally mighty. To be sure, nothing else could have 
been more natural in a predominantly sub-civic, 
_ caste-bound milieu. 

Even otherwise, however, from a structural- 
functional point of view, there is the least scope, 
even in the most ideal of democratic systems for 
either the individual as an individual or minorities 


as minorities, as compared to any other system of 
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government, inasmuch as democracy respects only 
the strength of numbers. 

Little wonder, the voice of the largest minority, 
the Muslims, as a minority, has been largely choked 
out of all important forums and significant institu- 
tions all these years. Secularism, if it was worth 
anything and meant as a serious proposition, should 
have made it possible for Muslims to fearlessly and 
confidently contribute their special genius to the 
making of a modern, emancipated India. Anda 
Muslim genius must, of necessity, have had some- 
thing to do with Islam. In other words, a nationalist 
India could not have been conceivable without 
Islam being welcome to make its fullest contribution 
in building it up. No other prospect could have 
been more horrible to Hindu prophets of a secular 
India who saw their greatest opportunity in elec- 
toral politics, which an appropriately conceived 
democratic state promised to prefer them. 

It would not be out of place to recall here what the 
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poet-philosopher Iqbal had to say on this vital 
issue. Ina statement, issued on December 6, 1933, 
he said: 

Another accusation which Pandit Jawaharlal brings against 
Muslims is that some of them are definitely anti-national. 
If by ‘ nationalism’ he means a fusion of the communities 
in a biological sense, I shoud personally plead guilty to the 
charge of anti-nationalism. The build up of nation in this 
sense is, in my opinion, neither possible nor perhaps desir- 
able in the particular circumstances of India. In_ this 

_ sense perhaps the greatest anti-national leader in India of 
today is Mr Gandhi, who has made it a life-mission to pre- 
vent the fusion of untouchables with other communities 
and to retain them in the fold of Hinduism without any 
real fusion even between them and the caste Hindus. 
As far as I can judge it, his message to untouchables 
amounts to this: ‘Do not leave Hinduism: remain in it 
without being of it... 


How is India’s problem to be solved if the majority com- 
munity will neither concede the minimum safeguards neces- 
sary for the protection of a minority of 80 million people 
nor accept the award of a third party: but continue to talk 
of a kind of nationalism which works out toits own 
benefit?” (Nehru on Communtaism, edited by N.L. Gupta, 
Sampradayakta Virodhi Committee, New Delhi; pp 86-87). 


Predictably, Iqbal never got a convincing answer. 

May history not ignore usin return with similar 
- disdain! 
The sum total of all worldly wisdom is selfishness; 
_thisis truer of the kind of wisdom that secular 
democracy nurtures, both in individuals and in 
groups. As even relatively small groups find it 
more and more difficult to protect their interests 
in a typically democratic set-up, little wonder that 
the individual stands all but counted out of all 
democratic reckoning? 


This sparks a desperate and typically democratic 
struggle for survival, which in turn triggers an inter- 
minable process of fragmentation of conventional 
groups, playing havoc with all established electoral 
patterns, and disturbing all existing electoral 
coalitions formed on the basis of the.ever-shifting 
compatibility of their socio-political and economic 
interests at different times. 


The increasingly communal tone of Indira 
Gandhi’s Administration in recent years, would only 
seem to indicate that she now finds herself ina 
position to lump together a more convenient permu- 
tation of the existing interest groups and lobbies 


to achieve a dependable majority in Parliament in’ 


months to come. Itis in this context that current 
talk of a secret RSS pact with her party is of signi- 
ficance. | 

It is, again, in this increasingly — and more and 
more openly — Hindu political ethos, that the 
minorities find themselves increasingly alienated 
from the system as never before since Independence. 
As the mindless fragmentation of their own respec- 
tive societies into newer and ever smaller interest 
groups goes on inexorably, their sense of alienation, 
accompanied bya nagging insecurity complex, 1s 
heightened by a feeling of helplessness in the face 
of their inability to manipulate these interest groups 
to serve their communities’ larger interests. As yet 
they canat best just sulk as they find that their 
fragmentation is being made full use of by the com- 
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munity whose leaders alone wield power and 
dispense patronage. The Centre, thanks to an 
increasingly centralised State apparatus, has used 
the stick of power andthe carrot of patronage so 
ruthlessly that they, as much, lately, as some Hindu- ° 
majority states themselves, have begun to squeal. 


Here, a gigantic parallel between the Hindu 
leaders’ muchwonted swadeshi ‘secular nationalism’ 
and its fate, as we are beginning to see it before our 
own eyes, and that postulated for the benefit of an 
alien Muslim ruling elite under the auspices of the 
Mughal chauvinist Akbar and its fate as soon as 
Jehangir was on the throne, is as instructive as it is 
remarkable. It fell, among Hindu, to the lot of 
honest individuals like Raja Man Sing and Raja 
Bhagvan Das, two leading nobles and statesmen of 
the Mughal king’s court, to express grave reserva- 
tions and spell out the position for the country’s 
minorities in days tocome by virtually rejecting 
their mentor’s ingenious prescription. Raja Man 
Singh is reported to have made this polite but cate- 
gorical remark to Akbar: “If discipleship means 
willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have already 
carried my life in my hands; what need is there of 
further proof? If, however, the term has another 
meaning and refers to faith, I ama Hindu. If you 
order me to doso, I will become a Moslem, but I 
do not know of the existence of any other religion 
than these two.” (Builders of the Mogul Empire by 
Michael Prawdin, George Allen & Unwin London; 
1963; p 165). 


Moreover, it is as fallacious to think that Akbar 
ever separated politics from religion as it would be 
to believe that the 20th century Hindu followers of 
his creed ever meant to do so (all they did was to 
replace the medieval-sounding Dharma with the 
more modern-sounding ‘Gultural Mainstream’, in 
which those supposed to be outside it were patro- 
nisingly exhorted to drown themselves in the name 
of their own version of Deen-e-Elahi (read ‘secula- 
rism’); on the contrary, in keeping with his under- 
standing of the Islamic tenets of government, he 
merged the office of Sadr-us-sudoor with that of his 
own’as the ruler. (There is evidence that he even 
came to prefer to be called the Ameer.) By com- 
bining politics with religion, he thus did the exact 
opposite of what his modern-day ‘secular’ admirers, 
for their own ends, would like us to believe him to 
have done! 


It must be said to the credit of almost all con- 
temporary scholars of Islam, that they, almost with 
one voice, disapproved of Akbar’s immoral formula, 
even though it was meant to neutralise the country’s 
overwhelmingly Hindu population through low 
intrigue. In India even today incapable of appre- 
ciating the progressive character of their stand, her 
soul must be sold past refund, so to speak. 


To most Indians the more so to most Muslim 
Indians of my generation, with their political aware- 
ness spanning some two decades, the story of inde- 
pendent India has been a varitable tragedy marked 
as much by the non-chalance with which the power- 
intoxicated leaders of the majority community have 
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bandied about sweet-nothings about an ethereal 
secular nation-state-taking shape in the country as 
by the utter contempt with which they have despised 
all suggestions to be halfas loyal to their profes- 
sions in practice as their mouthing of them has 
been shrill and tireless. 

The tragedy originated in the power-tasted 
Hindu’s rejection, on the one hand, of a real, life- 
like, composite India, as it hummed and pulsated in 
all the authentic diversity of its towns and villages, 
and in his dogged endeavour on the other, to super- 
impose on if an all-too-narrow straitjacket in the 
dubious and ingenious name of a secular nation- 
state as it existed in the dim niches of his own mind 
steeped in thinly disguised communal ambitions 
with their roots in a long-decadent past. If the 
former inexorably led to what is often rucfully, if 
metaphorically, referred to as the ‘vivisection’ of 
the country, the latter would seem to spell the 
undoing of what remains of it. 

The future of India lies in an bonest confession 
of the misdeed done so far, in learning to accept 


Indian as it is — her diversity, plurality and all — 
as authentic, and in creating a political structure 
that should not only recognise as genuinely Indian, 
and, therefore, welcome, and local, regional, religio- 
ideological, cultural and linguistic identities, but 
also ensure their natural, unrestricted growth, with- 
out misusing public money and media to promote 
the identity of the majority community as the 
country’s identity. 

Though promotion of the cultural identity of the 
majority community might appear to be the logical 
course in the context of the ruthless game of sheer 
numbers into which the high-sounding ‘democratic 
experiment’ has been wilfully allowed to degenerate 
itself, it obviously conflicts with our oft-repeated 
secular-pluralistic commitment. 

This is the dilemma facing us today. The future 
of India hinges on how successfully we can use 
democracy to meet the requirements of this secular- 
pluralistic commitment — no doubt, the task has 
become formidable because of the inherent contra- 
diction within this very commitment. O 





Communaiism in Retrospect 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


weet was the way out for the forces of secular 
nationalism? And what are the lessons of the 
historical experience of communalism for us today? 

The way out of the communal morass lay in a 
long-term political and ideological strategy and not 
in a one shot solution at any particular political 
conjuncture. Certainly no such solution existed 
at the moment of the partition of India during 1945- 
47, There is never an instant solution to a social 
problem like communalism, To look for such instant 
solutions while ignoring the past and the present 
interconnections is to indulge in false comfort, vain 
hope and futile romanticism. And the failure to 
find such solutions often leads to a search for scape- 
goats. Conditions and forces for a solutions have 
to be prepared over a number of years and even 
decades.. Moreover, nations and societies are some- 
times placed in situations which brook no piecemeal 
solutions however genuine and well-meaning the 
desire and effort of those who seek them. 


i I 


A major school of thought has held that the 
nationalist failure in this regard lay in the inability 
to conciliate and appease minority communalisms 1n 
general and to secure a rapproachment between the 
Congress and the Muslim League in particular. In 
reality, a compromise with communal forces was 
neither feasible nor desirable. And the terms on 
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which it was available would have destroyed the 
secular integrity and identity of the nationalist 
forces themselves, leading to the creation of a Hindu 
communal, possibly fascist, India. On the other 
hand, even the efforts that the Congress and the 
Communist Party made to conciliate Muslim com- 
munalism did great harm: these efforts bolstered 
Muslim communalism, indirectly encouraged Hindu 
communalism through a backlash and hampered and 
weakened the struggle against both. The effort to 
compromise with forces which were incapable of 
being accommodated in a secular and nationalist 


framework —- the effort ‘to repair the damage by 
decreasing forces, by dispersal, by peace treaty with 
real needs’ — could only end in failure and even 
disaster. 


The secular nationalists also attempted or propa- 
gated a few other liberal solution? 

(i) Individuals of different religious persons were 
constantly urged to be friendly and fair-minded 
towards each other and to look upon each other as 
brothers or “bhai-bhai’. This solution was especially 
vigorously promoted whenever a communal riot 
occurred, and was accompanied by peace commit- 
tees, public demonstrations of Hindu-Muslim frater- 
nisation, etc. 

(ii) Religious bigotry, intolerance and narrow- 
mindedness should be opposed and religious 
broad-mindedness and tolerance encouraged. Reli- 
gion should be increasingly personalised and kept 
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dut of public questions. Religion should be deritual- 
ised, emphasis being placed more and more on its 
spiritual aspects. The unity .of all religions and not 
their differences should be emphasised. 

(iii) A bigoted outlook was often the result of 
ignorance and illiteracy. Education should be 
rapidly expanded so that knowledge and rational 
thinking might spread. 

(iv) Communalism fed on half-truths, distortions, 
false stereotypes, and biased and unscientific inter- 
pretations of history. Every effort should be made 
to disseminate correct information and scientific 
knowledge so that people learn to discriminate bet- 
ween truth and lies. 

(v) Minorities should be given protection against 
discrimination and domination by the majority. 
Every effort should be made to allay their fears and 
anxieties, real or imaginary. Their genuine griev- 
ances must be removed and their interests safe- 
guarded or assurances given to this effect. 

The liberal remedies were tried, and were failures. 
Yet they were not ‘false’; they were certainly part 
of a wider solution of the communal problem and 
the political-ideological struggle against communal- 
ism. Only the liberal nationalists did not effectively 
deal with the questions: Why was communalism 
growing? Why were the liberal solutions failing? 
What were the deeper social and ideological roots 
of communalism? They could have asked at least 
one question; Why did the liberal communalists 
remain firm communalists in spite of their expressed 
belief in all the liberal solutions including emphasis 
on Indian unity and Hindu-Muslim brotherhood, 
spread of education, opposition to religious bigotry 
and communal riots, and a negotiated settlement of 
the ‘communal differences”? 


Ir 


Communalism and its growth were products of 
the Indian social, economic and political develop- 
ments and conditions during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Economic backwardness, 
interests of the semi-feudal, jagirdari classes and 
strata, the precarious economic condition of the 
middle classes, social cleavages within Indian society 
its heterogeneous and multi-faceted character and 
the ideological-political weaknesses of the nation- 
alist forces—all combined to promote communalism 
or to weaken the struggle against it. Consequently, 
a multi-sided, multi-causal understanding of the 
complex Indian reality and the struggle to change 
it were needed. 

But, above all, the social framework for the 
growth of communalism was provided by the colo- 
nial economy and polity. Colonialism was the 
foundation of the social structure which generated 
and then propelled forward communal ideology and 
politics. While many other aspects of the Indian 
social condition helped the growth of communalism, 
it was the logic of the economic, political cultural 
and ideological. system structured by colonialism 
that created the space for the growth of communal- 
ism. This logic was, of course, supplemented by 
colonial policy, which in its turn fully exploited the 
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conditions produced by colonialism itself as also -~._ 


other weaknesses of Indian society. 


Colonial underdevelopment and the crisis of the 
colonial economy in the 1920s and 1930s created a 
fertile field for the rapid growth of communalism, 
Above all, they resulted in widespread unemploy- 
ment, which led to the desperate struggle for jobs 
among the middle classes, and thus helped com- 
munalism acquire its real mass base. The colonial 
agrarian structure also led to the peasants struggles 
against landlords and money-lenders being given a 
communal] form in several parts of the country. 
The colonial political structure and policies provided 
the ground on which communal politics could 
flourish. 


Consequently, to uproot communalism it was 
necessary to change the social reality which gave 
birth to it and provided scope for its growth; there 
was lasting solution to the communal problem 
within the existing colonial social framework. It 
was impossible to put an end to communalism or 
communal-type ideologies, politics and movements 
without the overthrow of colonialism and the colo- 
nial state. Similarly, the jagirdari classes and strata 
had to be expropriated. But even if that was not 
done and the agrarian relations were not completely 
restructured, the struggle for peasant demands, es- 
pecially in areas such as Punjab, Bengal and 
Malabar, had to be organised in such a manner that | 
Muslim peasants’ hostility to Hindu landlords and 
money-lenders was not transformed into communal 
hatred. Such a struggle against landlords and 
money-lenders would have helped to arouse the 
national and secular consciousness of Muslims 
peasants and made them conscious of the communal 
game being played by the jagirdari elements and 
the colonial authorities. 


Even if by a supreme effort a compromise with 
communal political leaders had been successfully 
concluded during the 1920s or 1930s, the solution 
would most probably have been temporary as was 
the case with the Lucknow Pact and to some extent 
the Nehru Report. Communalism or some other 
communalism or some other communal-type move- 
ment would have grown again so long as the original 
social condition continued; for example, if opport- 
unities for employment remained scarce. Thus, no 
real and long-term success in the struggle against 
communalism or similar forces was possible without‘ 
economic political, social and cultural transform- 
ation and development: The fact is that some 
social problems have no other but basic social 
solutions. This does not of course mean that com- 
munalism was not to be opposed till society as a 
whole was transformed. It was necessary to do 
so, but with the full awareness that till society itself 
was transformed the soil for the growth of com- 
munalism would remain fertile. 


It is to be noted that communalism was based on a 
false consciousness, on a wrong understanding of the 
reality. It completely misunderstood not only the 
Indian people’s social condition but even the problem. 
of Muslims as a religious minority. It consequently 
posed this problem wrongly and offered a false solu- 


tion to this problem as also to the social condition 
of Muslims. But it was not only the communalist’s 
understanding of the reality of colonial India that 
was wrong. ‘There was something wrong with the 
social reality itself. There was a reality — a real 
social situation — of which communalism was a 
distorted reflection, a reality which provided a 
- favourable soil for the growth-of communalism. In 
a sense, communalism interpreted the social reality 
wrongly because the reality itself was upside down. 
Therefore, not only did the reality have to be rightly 
interpreted, not only had there to be a critique of 
the communalists for interpreting the social condi- 
tion wrongly, but the reality itself had to be criticis- 
ed and transformed. It was not merely that the 
distorted reality had to be understood rightly, it had 
also to be made right. For example, it was necessary 
to show not only that Hindu middle classes were not 
responsible for the unemployment among Muslim 
middle classes and that both suffered in common 
from unemployment generated by colonial under- 
development, but also to ‘break’ the economic 
underdevelopment and stagnation which created 
unemployment and to open the way for the creation 
of more jobs. For so long as the scramble for posts 
continued communalism in some form would be 
used by the middle classes to improve their indivi- 
dual chances of getting ajob. There could, there- 
fore, be no division of work between those who 
analysed communalism and opposed its interpreta- 
tion of reality and those who changed the social 
reality which spawned it. Changing the reality was 
_ an essential part of the struggle against all forms of 
false consciousness including communalism. There 
had to be a constant dialectic between interpretation 
and change. 

This is not to underplay the role of a scientific 
interpretation of communalism, for there could be 
no effective struggle against communalism, or for 
that matter against any negative social phenomenon, 
without its correct interpretation, but to emphasize 
that it was only the beginning of the task. Suppres- 
‘sion of communalism demanded the transformation 
of the social condition. No amount of conciliation 
or compromise would have solved the problem. The 
road ahead lay in a new direction, in the direction 
of a direct struggle against communalism and for 
social change. 

A basic feature of colonial India was that the 
anti-communal nationalist forces had no control 
over the objective economic and social conditions 
which were conducive to the growth of communa- 
lism. It was the colonial rulers who wielded the state 
power and therefore only they could take economic 
and administrative measures to promote national 
unity and to undermine communal forces; for 
example, by developing the economy and thus creat- 
ing job opportunities leading to the toning down if 
not disappearance of petty bourgeois rivalries, by 
introducing land reforms, by suppressing communal 
riots with a heavy hand, by introducing adult 
franchise and thus reducing the influence of zamin- 
dars and bureaucrats in politics, by improving 
school syllabi, by checking propagation of commu- 
nal hatred and false rumours. However, instead of 
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tindertaking any such measures, the colonial state 
played a crucial role, by its acts of omission and 
commission, in aiding and abetting the communal 
forces. Consequently, the secular and nationalist 
forces could not weaken communalism by directly 
affecting the social condition and thus drying up its 
social roots except by working for the overthrow of 
colonialism and for the transformation of the 
internal social structure, especially the agrarian 
structure, and by waging a political and ideological 
struggle against communalism so that the social 
conditions promoting communalism were ultimately 
transformed while being made inoperative or ‘sub- 
verted’ in the short run so far as their negative 
effects were concerned. Unfortunately, the nationalist 
movement, including its left-wing composed of the 
socialists and communists, revealed major weak- 
nesses in these respects. In a sense, the burgeoning 
of communalism after 1937 may be seen as a punish- 
ment for these weaknesses. 


Til 


If communalism could not be ended without 
changing social reality, that is by overthrowing 
colonialism, the reverse was also true: a scientific 
understanding of communalism, its exposure as the 
false censciousness of the reality and an intense 
political-ideological struggle against it were an 
essential part of the broader struggle against impe- 
rialism and for changing the reality. There was thus 
a dialectical relationship between the two strucgles. 
One could not merely wait for structural change, 
that is, for colonialism to go and social change to 
occur, and to thus solve the communal and other 
similar problems as a consequence; one had to wage 
the ideological struggle while simultaneously being 
fully aware that structural change was basic fora 
long-term solution. As Karl Marx put it in the 
third of his Theses on Fuerbach: 


The materialist doctrine that men are products of circums- 
tances and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men 
are products of other circumstances and changed up- 
bringing, forgets that it is men who change circumstances 
and that the educator must himself be educated... The 
coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of 
human activity can be conceived and rationally understood 
only as revolutionary practice?. 


The role of the political and ideological struggle 
was even greater in the short run, for that was 
where immediate effectivity of social action lay. 
Moreover, if effectively waged, this struggle could 
contain communalism for a period of time and by 
that very effect create conditions for the develop- 
ment of secular forces which would, in the long 
run, ensure a more favourable outcome of the battle 
between secularism-nationalism and communalism 
as well as of the struggle against colonialism. 


This is in fact a major lesson of the pre-1947 
historical experience. The freedom struggle suffered 
from major weaknesses in this respect. Firstly, a 
vigorous political and ideological struggle against 
communalism, and its feeders — religiosity, caste, 
social distance, the Hindu tinge in nationalist 
thought, the communal interpretation of history, 
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' were communal or semi-communal. 


$ ‘ $ fa 
_ obscurantism, etc. — was not carried out. However, 
this does not mean that the Congress and its leaders 
Leaders like 
- Gandhi and Nehru were sturdy secularists. The 
ideology, organisational structure, programme and 
politics of the Congress were basically secular. 


Despite the fact that Hindus formed the over- 


whelming mass of the Congress members and 
supporters and Muslim support to and participation 
in it was limited, the Congress remained a basically 
secular and national organisation. The Congress 
leaders also made strenuous attempts to promote 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Their weakness lay in the 
fact that they were not able to take an effective and 
vigorous line of action to oppose the rising tide of 
communal forces or to protect even their own ranks 
from penetration by elements of communal ideo- 
logy. While they recognised the importance of 
struggle against the economic and political elements 
of imperialist ideology as part of the anti-imperialist 
struggle, most of them did not sufficiently realise 
that communal ideology was also, in one of its 
aspects, an important element of imperialist ideology 
and had therefore to be fought equally virogously. 
There was a tendency to see communalism as just 
another obstacle to national unity which had to be 
opposed politically. Gandhi, Nehru and the left 
did of course recognise the deep connection between 
the struggle against communalism and the struggle 
fagainst imperialism, but, as we shall see, their 
approach suffered from other weakness. Moreover, 
the preoccupation of the Congress leaders with day- 
to-day politics and political mobilisation left them 
with little time, and weakened their inclination, for 
ideological work on this front. This was even more 
so during 1937-39, when many of them were busy 
running the administration in the provinces, and 
the war years from 1939-42 when’ their time was 
taken up by political negotiations, agitations and 
movements. After 1942, they were in jail and were 
therefore cut off from the people. By the time they 
came out in 1945, it was perhaps too late to change 
the communal scene. In any case, immediately 
thereafter the Congress leaders became preoccupied 
with the UNA Prisoners’ Release Campaign and 
political negotiations. This once again led them to 
ignore ideological and political struggle against 
communal forces. Instead, they tended to rely on 
negotiations with communal leaders for finding a 
solution to the communal problem. 

Even at the purely political level, no mass 
campaigns of the type carried out against colonial- 
ism were organised. At no stage did the Congress 
come directly to grips with the communal problem 
or the communalists. It did not explain to the 
people in a patient manner the real dimensions of 
the problem or the connection between communal- 
ism and colonial backwardness or the linkage 
between communalism on one side and the colonial 
authorities, the jagirdari strata and the narrow 
petty bourgeois interest on the otber. At the 
most, the Congress propaganda blamed colonial 
policy or administration in a general and sweeping 
manner and in deep emotional tones but without 
much analytical content, which would bring out the 
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complex relationship of communalism with colonial- 
ism. Nor was there a vigorous and sustained 
educative propaganda campaign against communal- 
ism. Instead there were spasmodic exhortations to 
people not to falla prey to communalism, to give 


up communalism and to feel, think and act as 


Indians. While the spirit of Hindus and Muslims 
as ‘“‘bhai-bhai’’ was stressed, there was little explana- 
tion of the nature of economic, social and political 
relations between the followers of different religions 
or of the true nature of exploitation in colonial 
society, which did not occur on a communal basis. 
For example, that Hindus of the Hindu ‘com- 
munity’ did not exploit Muslim ‘community’ but 
capitalists and landlords, whether Hindu or Mus- 
lim, exploited workers, peasants, and lower middle 
classes, whether Hindu or Muslim, or that all 
Indians were jointly exploited by imperialism; and 
that, therefore, just as the interests of all the 
exploited classes were common vis-a-vis the land- 
lords and capitalists, the interests of all Indians 
were the same vis-a-vis colonialism: or that un- 
employment was not caused by the other ‘com- 
munity’ but by colonial underdevelopment. The 
Congress failed to bring to surface the real pro- 
blems and anxieties vf the minorities, whether in 
the country asa whole or in a region, to deal with 
their causes, or to combat the communalists’ efforts 
to misdirect the anxieties and fears of the mino- 
rities. The need was to direct the debate -with the 
communalists into hard, rational, analytical 
channels so that the latter were forced to fight on 
the terrain of reason and science and not of emo- 
tion and bias. 

Instead, the basic strategy followed by the 
Congress to tackle the communal problem and to 
bring about Hindu-Muslim unity was either, as in 


‘the 1920s, to act as a mediator or intermediary 


between different communal leaders, groups and 
parties or, as during the late 1920s, 1930s and 
1940s, to arrive at a compromise through top-level 
negotiations with Muslim communal leaders 
through conferences, individual negotiations, etc, 
By doing so, the Congress tacitly or by implication 
accepted to a certain extent the claim of the com- 
munal leaders that they were the representatives of 
the communal interests of their respective ‘com- 
munities’, and, of course, that such communal 
interests and religious communities existed.4 By 
negotiating with communal leaders, it legitimised 
their politics, ‘invested the communalists with 
greater importance and prestige’, or at least made 
them respectable. It also tacitly weakened its 
right to carry on a hard political-ideological 
campaign against communal parties and indivi- 
duals. Constant negotiations with communal 
leaders also weakened the position of the anti- 
imperialist Muslims who were increasingly forced 
to think and act as Nationalist Muslims. Men like 
Abul Kalam Azad and Asaf Ali, that is, simple 
nationalist, increasingly became a rarity. Moreover, 
the repeated failures of negotiations at the top 
tended to create communal distrust and bitterness 
aad a feeling of despair and helplessness regarding 
the solution of the communal problem, This unity- 
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from-the-top strategy contained another built-in 
mechanisms to promote community-wise thinking 
among the political leaders involved in the Hindu- 
Muslim unity talks. The political position of 
many of these leaders was due to their being 
‘Muslim’ or ‘Hindw’ or ‘Sikh’ leaders. Consequently, 
most of them found it difficult to give up com- 
munalism altogether for that would suddenly re- 
duce their political stature. 


The only serious effort to understand the broader 
social economic and political dimensions character 
and causation of communalism and to organize 
an ideological and political campaign based on this 
understanding was made by Jawaharlal Nehru and 


_the left during 1933-37. Nehru’s writings on the 
subject hada certain freshness of approach and 


contained deep insights. He was able to see clearly 
that national unity should be a unity between the 
masses and not an artificially arranged marriage 
of convenience between the leaders. His was also 
one of the first efforts to apply a Marxist approach 
to the problem. To the efforts at patchwork unity 
at the top, he counterposed the alternative political 
line of militant ant-imperialism, refusal to confine 
the national movement to middle class politics, 
basing politics on the masses, and the direct win- 
ning over of the Muslim peasanss and workers 
through political work among them on the basis of 
their class demands and an anti imperialist pro- 
gramme, thus not only bypassing the middle and 
upper class communal leaders but also exposing 
their pro-colonial, pro-feudal and pro-capitalist bias 
as also their narrow job-oriented petty bourgeois 
approach. The highlight of Nehru’s campaign of 
1933-37 was the Muslim Mass Contact Programme, 
This hastily conceived and ill-planned and ill-orga- 
nized programme was never implemented in right 
earnest and was soon abandoned under the pressure 
of the Congress right wing. Such a programme 
could not be seriously undertaken in several areas 
such as Bengal, Punjab and Bihar. Todo so, the 
Congress had to commit itself there more fully to 
a radical agrarian programme and pro-labour and 
pro-artisan policies in the towns and cities. More- 
over, it was not possible to heighten the class under- 
standing and social consciousness of the Muslim 
masses without doing so also incase of the Hindu 
masses. 


Thus, Nehru and the left did have glimpses of the 
reality; unfortunately, they failed to grapple with 
the total situation. In any case, after 1937 Nehru 
and the left too began to neglect the fight against 
communalism, especially at the ideological plane. 
The one unfoértunate exception was the ill-fated 
Communist Party support to the Pakistan demand 
in the. name of the doctrine of the right of self- 
determination of nationalities. The treatment of 
the Muslim League asa nationalist and not a com- 
munal party followed suit. One important conse- 
quence was to provide respectability to the League 


„in the eyes of the Muslim intellectuals who could 


now join or support it without any feeling of guilt. 


Secondly, the Congress leaders in general and 
Nehru and the leftin particular suffered from a 
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certain mechanical and simplistic approach and an 
economistic and deterministic bias in their treat- 
ment of the problem. This led to the underplaying 
of conscious ideological struggle against commu- 
nalism; sometimes the communal issue itself was 
belittled and underplayed as secondary.® It was 
often assumed that development of the ‘real’ strug- 
gles, that is, the economic struggles of workers and 
peasants and the anti-imperialist political struggle, 
and economic development would automatically 
dissolve communalism.’? The people would then 
automatically be able to see it as a reactionary and 
outdated ideology. What was not fully realized was 
that these movements would not grow and develop 
fully unless communalism was ideologically and 
politically opposed; that ideological struggle was 
as ‘real’ asthe economic and national struggles; 
that ‘class struggles’, seenin terms of economic 
struggles, did not automatically obliterate the 
influence of communalism, caste, region, etc., that 
even theclassesin Indian society would be consti- 
tuted through the constitution of the nation or 
‘Indian people’ or the process of the nation-in-the- 
making; that class consciousness and class struggles 
themselves would be hindered and blocked by com- 
munalism; and that along withclass outlook and 
organization confronting commualism, nationalist 
ideology must confront and overpower communal 
ideology. Nehru and others were, of course, right 
in not seeing communalism as realor as based on 
real conflict and seeingit, instead, asa ‘replace- 
ment’ and distorted reflection of real conflicts. But 
then it was necessary to bring to the surface the 
real conflicts and show the falsity of communalism 
not only by taking up the real national and class 
conflicts but also by patient ideological educational 
work leading to changes in the thinking and culture 
of the people. 

Thirdly, the nationalists often made emotional 
appeals in the name of nationalism and national 
interest to persons under communal influence to 
give up communal outlook or not to fall prey to it. 
Assuming that national consciousness had already 
permeated society, they appealed to the people to 
give up communalism because it was anti-national. 
This made little impact on those who were not 
already nationalist in their consciousness. This 
ignored the fact that India was not yet a fully 
structured nation but a nation-in-the-makiny, that, 
consequently, the process could not yet be seen to 
be a complete one, and that the Indian nation had 
yet to be fully built. Nor would the development of 
national consciousness be an automatic process 
simply because India was objectively becoming a 
nation. The emergence of a national or Indian 
identity or the feeling of nationhood could, there- 
fore, not be taken as a prior fact. This feeling itself 
had to be inculcated. Prolonged and patient 
political-ideological work on this central question 
had to be a necessary part of the conscious process 
of making India into a nation. Indian people would 
acquire the new, national identity through conscious 
political and ideological activity and not simply 
because it was an objective fact. Only as the people 
became conscious of nationhood and acquired the 
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new identity would it be possible to make an appeal 
to it against communalism. While for various 
reasons the upper caste Hindu intelligentsia and 
middle classes and some sections of the peasantry 
and the working class had gradually imbibed the 
feeling of belonging to to the nation, this feeling 
‘was weak among Muslim intellectuals and middle 
classes as also among many sections of both Hindu 
and Muslim peasants, workers and lower castes. 


In this respect, there was even a certain throw- 
back from the early nationalist period when the 
national leadership was acutely aware that India 
was just beginning to become a nation, that this 
process had to be consciously promoted and could 
not be taken for granted, that the Indian people 
had to be made aware of unity as also the need for 
this unity had to be argued and struggled for, and 
' that, consequently, difference based on relion, caste 
and region had'to be patiently eliminated from the 
political and social arena. 

Then there was the problem of defining the social 
character of national independence in more socially 
radical terms. The Karachi (1931) and Faizpur 


(1936) resolutions of the National Congress had | 


marked important steps in this direction. During 
the 1930s, the burgeoning left wing of the Congress 
was popularising the slogans of socialism, land 
reform and Mazdoor-Kisan Raj. The intelligentsia 
was increasingly becoming socialist-minded. There 
“was serious competition among several social visions 
of a free India. Several ideologies and social pers- 
pectives were contending furiously inside the 
national movement. At the same time, by the very 
nature of things, there was no single social vision 
to which all Congressmen could appeal. In many 
cases, the nationalist propaganda and agitation 
were broadly confined to the nations of the expul- 
sion of the colonial rulers and the ending of colonial 
exploitation and to vague promises of removal of 
poverty and the development of industry and agri- 
culture. This enabled the communalists to mislead 
the middle classes and the masses and to appeal 
to their fears and anxieties. There were some 
other serious weaknesses, which cannot how- 
ever be discussed here, in the character of the anti- 
imperialist movement led by the National Congress. 
By the 1930s, colonial economy and polity had 
entered a period of prolonged crisis and thus creat- 
ed a situation where its social, economic and 
political problems cried out for a simultaneous and 
radical change. Unfortunately, the Congress leader- 
ship failed to tackle adequately the political and 
ideological problems resulting from colonial rule 
and underdevelopment. 


Fourthly, to fight communalism successfully it 
was necessary to have a deep comprehension of 
communalism in all its complexity and opacity — 
its ideology, its sources and roots, its social base, 
reasons for its growth and stubborness in face of the 
nationalist attack. Even though the Kanpur Riots 
Enquiry Committee Report and the writings of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, K.B. Krishna, K.M. Ashraf, 
Tufail Ahmed Mangalori, C. Manshardt and Bent 
Prasad contained deep insights, on the whole they 
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as well as other nationalist leaders failed to meet 
adequately the intellectual challenge in this respect. 
Even Gandhi’s usually inspired political understand- 
ing was shallow where communalism was concerned; 
and he was constantly baffled by it so much so that 
in the end he could counterpose to it only his per- 
sonal moral and physical courage. 


Also important here was the general ideological ` 


` weakness of the national movement. As pointed out 


earlier socially reactionary and obscurantist ideas 
as also the Hindu tinge permeating much of 
nationalist propaganda were never frontally opposed 
or rooted out by the Congress leaders and were 
widely prevalent in the nationalist ranks. The com- 
munal elements were able to use their existence both 
directly by appealing to them and indirectly by 
utilising them to cast doubts on the genuineness of 
the national movement’s secular credentials. 


We have indicated in the main body of this work 
the lines along which ideological and political attack 
on communalism had to be made. We may also 
Stress once again that mere propaganda or ideologi- 
cal campaign would not have suffered, it was also 
necessary to organise the people into a common 
struggle against colonialism, for social transforma- 
tion of society and around the objective material 
reality of common interests. The unity of the Indian 
people would be the result of the effect of two 
simultaneous phenomena: common struggle of the 
people -for their common real interests and aims 
based in part on acommon outlook, and the evolu- 
tion of a common understanding of their social 
conditions, based in part on common struggle. ` 


IV 


One of the major reasons for the weakness of the 
nationalist political and ideological struggle against 
communalism lay in the common middle class 
social base and orientation of both the national 
movement and communalism. Colonial underdevelop- 
ment created a serious social situation for the petty 
bourgeoisie which, on the one hand, took an active 
part in the national movement inits search for a 
long-term solution of its problems and, on the other 
hand, took to communal politics in its scramble for 
government posts and educational facilities and 
thus to serve its immediate, short-term interests. 
While communalism served colonialism and the 
jagirdari classes and merchants and money-lenders 
and also in certain areas represented class struggles 
in a distorted form, its main social base, its mass 
base, was constituted by the middle classes — it 
was a petty bourgeois phenomenon per excellence. 
Consequently, so long as the middle classes occupied 
a strong position in Indian politics, especially in the 
politics of muncipal committees and legislatures, 
the solution of the communal problem would 
remain elusive. 


The petty bourgeois domination of politics 
created several problems so far as the struggle 
against communalism was concerned. Even when 
the national movement adopted a broad-based 
national programme, it could not go far in opposing 
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middle class urges and interests which the com- 
munal parties projected. In the short run, and put 
in a tight economic corner, the middle class indivi- 


duals did get a certain differential advantage out of- 


-communalism. There two features placed a severe 
constraint on the secularism of petty bourgeois 
politics in general and on the polities of struggle 
against communalism in particular. The factor was 
responsible for the general tendency in nationalist 
ranks to turn a blind eye towards communal ideo- 
logy and politics, to adopt a soft political and 
social attitude towards communal ideologues and 
leaders, to try to compromise with them, and even 
when opposing communalism to wage no intense 
struggle against it.8 This also made it difficult for 
the nationalist movement to oppose the social, 
cultural and psychological narrow-mindedness of 
the petty bourgeoisie. It fact it could not itself 
avoid imbibing this narrow-mindedness. 

After all, in the existing situation, it was a fact 
that any real ideological and political struggle 
against communalism and communal ideology 
would tend to alienate, however temporarily, 
sections of the middie classes. This alienation 
could prove quite disastrous in electoral terms 
since the middle classes constituted the largest sec- 
tion of the urban voters under the system of restric- 
ted franchise in colonial India. In fact, even the 
left wing, which frontally opposed communalism, 
failed, with some exceptions such as Nehru, to 
comprehend communalism as a petty bourgeois 
phenomenon, or at least seriously underestimated 
the role of middle classes in it and tended to empha- 
size in the main its semi-feudal and colonial base. 
This was perhaps. due to its own strong roots in 
the petty bourgeoisie. 

The middle class weight in Indian politics was 
one of the failure of the nationalist strategy of 
solving the communal problem through negotia- 
tions with the communal leaders. This strategy 
to be a success required appeasement of the middle 
class-based minority communalism through generous 
concessions on the question’ of jobs and seats in 
the legislatures. Even when the Congress leader- 
ship accepted this logic,9 it was not able to act on 

‘it because of the pressure of the communal-minded 
Hindu middle classes on its flanks. The latter 
opposed any such concessions; and the Congress 
leadership, through secular, did not have the politi- 
cal will to defy them. Instead, it tried to satisfy 
all sections of the middle classes and to appease 
middle class Muslim communalism without annoy- 
ing overmuch middle class Hindu communalism. 
However, this is not to suggest that appeasement 
of communalism or accepting the demands of the 
Muslim middle classes was a viable or desirable 
policy. The criticism is that the Congress leaders 
failed to explore to the full the possibilities of their 
own strategy. As pointed out earlier, the real 
answer lay in an all-out opposition to communalism 
in all-arenas — ideological, cultural, social and 
political — andin a greater shift of the national 
movement’s social and ideological base from the 
petty bourgeoisie to the mass of peasants and 
workers. < 
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Because the Congress had wider mass roots and 
because the Hindu middle classes did not, because 
of political ideological influences, wholly go over to 
communalism and retained strong nationalist loyal- 
ties, the Congress could on the whole follow secular 
politics. But its weakness among the masses in 
several. regions and dependence on the middle 
classes, especially for electoral purposes, opened it 
to communal pressures to a certain extent. At the 
same time, its failure to acquire a base among the 
Muslim peasantry and artisans, except in small 
pockets, and the strong tilt of tbe Muslim middle 
classes towards communalism disarmed it when 
faced with Muslim communalism. Consequently, it 
was forced to negotiate with Muslim communal 
leaders and in the end to bow before them. In other 
words, in order to solve the communal problem and 
to fight communalism successfully, it was necessary 
to reduce the weight of the middle classes in Indian 
politics and end their predominance over the social 
ethos. This aspect acquired added importance 
because the national movement was not in a posi- 
tion to wean away the middle classes from commu- 
nalism by drastically changing their social condition 
for the better. 

The ending of petty bourgeois predominance over 
socio-political development should not, of course, 
be understood in a simplistic or mechanical manner. 
In a loosely structured colonial society, where 
classes were in the process of formation and were 
far from being ideologically or socially structured, 
even workers in the factories, railways, etc., as well 
as the newly emerging strata of the middle and rich 
peasants thought and functioned within a petty 
bourgeois ethos; and unless intense and conscious 
ideological remoulding occurred, movements and 
politics based on them could also suffer from petty 
bourgeois deformations. Furthermore, because of 
agricultural and industrial stagnation, the educated 
youth of peasant and working class origin, as also 
of landlord origin rapidly acquired petty bourgeois 
aspirations and outlook. For these reasons, even 
individuals, groups and parties who claimed to 
speak for, or to be based on, workers and peasants 
could acquirc communal overtones or at least fail 
to struggle against communalism politically and 
ideologically. 

To recognise the negative features of the depen- 
dence of the national movement on the middle 
classes and of the middle class orientation of 
nationalist politics was not to project a political 
programme or tactics of anti-middle classism. 
Throughout my analysis I have been emphasising 
the social base that the middle classes or the petty 
bourgeoisie provided to communalism. But this has 
been done to point to the key factor in the struggle 
against communalism. The purpose has not been 
to condemn this stratum or to sneer at it. 

For complex historical reasons, the petty bour- 
geoisie was, and had to be, an important coniponent 
of the national movement. This was especially so 
because constitutional or electoral politics and 
political agitations through the Press and the plat- 
form were a necessary and inevitable part of 
nationalist political strategy. Given the way the 
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electorate was defined or public opinion was histori- 
- cally constituted in India, the petty bourgeoisie 
could by no means be eliminated as an important 
element of the social base of the anti-imperialist 
movement. It was true that to successfully oppose 
communalism the movement had to get out of the 
groove of middle class-oriented politics. But it was 
not possible to ignore or banish the petty bourgeoisie 
from politics simply because communalism was 
above all its ideology. It was therefore necessary, 
even while reducing its weight in the social pro- 
cesses, to struggle to change and remould its 
ideological make-up. The secular nationalist forces 
had to take a positive approach towards its econo- 
mic as also social, cultural, ideological and psycho- 
logical needs. And this was the conglomeration of 
strata among whom the focal point of ideological 
struggle had to be located. Struggle against com- 
munalism was basically a struggle to prevent the 
petty bourgeoisie from becoming communal]. Not 
to see this was to suggest that this struggle was to 
be equated with the struggle against colonialism (or 
today against capitalism). 


The middle classes under communal influence had 
to be patiently weaned away from communal politics 
and prejudices and to be encouraged to understand 
their social condition and its causation and. to 
transcend through ideological and political practice 
the effects of their social condition. It was necessary 
for them’ to understand that their grievances, while 
being real, were due’ to the colonial character of 
Indian society, polity and economy and not to the 
machinations or domination of the other “commu- 
nities’, and that not only could there be no middle 
class solution of the national or the communal 
problem but that there could be no communal 
solution of the genuine social. problems of the 
middle classes either. For example, while benefiting 
some individuals of the middle classes, reservation 
of jobs would not solve the wider problem of 
unemployment among the middle classes; this 
problem. would be solved only when the economy 
was set on the path of development leading to the 
creation of jobs. for the middle classes in industry, 
trade, professions, education, social services, the 
Press, radio, arts and literature, films, drama, etc. 


There was another important reason why ideo- 
logical remoulding of the middle classes was impor- 
tant. By the 1920s, the middle classes were the 
main recruiting base of the intelligentsia, nationalist 
and other political workers, socialists and commu- 
nists, and trade union and peasant cadres who 


carried politics to the other sections of society. A 


significant change in the orientation ofthe ideology 
and politics of the middle classes would therefore 
have had an immediate and compounded impact on 
politics as a whole. (J 


NOTES 


1.-A good summary of the liberal solutions is given in 
C. Manshardt, The Hindu-Muslim Problem in India. pp 121-23. 

2. Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol 5, p 7. 

3. The left wing too did not take serious note of the petty 
bourgeois social base of communalism. Consequently, its 
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ideological critique of communalism too remained shallow 
and half-hearted, 


4, Cf “It began to be widely assumed that religious com- 


- munities, such as Muslim community, Hindu community, 


and Sikh community, existed in real life .... The only major 
difference between the nationalists and the communalists was 
that the former wanted these communities to unite and fight 
together as communities against imperialism and the latter to 
shun and fight each other. Both sides accepted the logic of 
communalism. The nationalists would then fight for the unity 
of the communities while the communalists would carry the 
logic further. The early Jinnah could do both. Thus the basic 
communal way of looking at politics, that is, of seeing the 
basic task of Indian politics not as that of uniting and inte- 
grating the diverse Indian people but of uniting the distinctly 
formed communities and their leaders, was permitted to enter 
the heart of the Indian political process.” Indian National 
Movement and the Communal Problem”, in Bipan Chandra, 
Nationalism and Colonialism in Modern India, pp 257-58. 


5. For a detailed critique of the nationalist approach to the 
communal problem, see ibid, and Report of the Kanpur Riots 
Enquiry Committee, pp 225-28. 


6. See, for example, the following extracts from Nehru. “I 
am afraid I cannot get excited over this communal issue, 
important as it is temporarily. It is after all a side issue, and 
it can have no real importance in the larger scheme of 
things.’ (Presidential address to the Lucknow Congress 
session, SW, Vol 7, p 100.) “Europe has to face basic and 
fundamental problems which is not the case with our com - 


. munal question. Our question is a ghostly thing, and of no 


substance.... I submit that if the question is placed before the 
masses, the solution will be found readily enough.” (Speech 
at Aligarh Muslim University, 15 December 1933, SW, Vol 6 
pp 132-33.) “Social and economic forces will create cleavages 
along different lines, but the communal cleavage will go.” 
(“Hindu and Muslim Communalism’’? 27 November 1933, 
SW, Vol 6, p 170.) “But this idea of a Muslim nation is the 
figment of a few imaginations only, and, but for the publicity 
given toit by the Press, few people would have heard of it. 
And even if many people believed in it, it would still vanish 
at the touch of reality.” (An Autobiography, p 469.) Gandhi 
did not make this type of error and fully recognised the 
Strategic importance of eliminating communalism. He did 
not, however, know how to go about the task except through 
moral exhortation to the people or conciliation of the com- 
munal leaders through negotiations. ‘ 


7. For example, Nehru wrote in January 1936 that though 
communalism was not to be ignored because it was a 
‘tremendous obstacle in our way and is likely to interfere 
with our future progress”, yet “‘it-is overrated and over- 
emphasised .... With the coming of social issues to the fore- 
front it is bound to recede into the background.” SW, Vol 7, 
p 69. Similarly; C.G. Shah, a very perceptive Marxist writer 
on communalism, wrote: ‘‘The material interests of the 


exploited classes are identical. Joint struggles based on this ` 


identity of-material interests and resultant common demands 
can alone build up their unity. In proportion that such 
united movements grow, they will cease to feel as Hindus or 
Muslims and begin increasingly to feel as workers, peasants, 
etc- Communal consciousness will increasingly be replaced by 
class consciousness. Thus the only effective method to combat 
and liquidate communalism is to mobilise the masses, Hindu 
and Muslim, round a programme of demands reflecting their 
own common interests, to strengthen their class organisa- 
tions .... Their communal consciousness will disintegrate in 


proportion that their class consciousness grows as a result of- 


the experience of united class effort.” And again, ‘‘com- 


munalism among masses will steadily decline and finally dis- 


appear‘ only in proportion that their united movements for 
improving their conditions grow.” Marxism Gandhism Stalin- 
ism, pp 186-87 and 195. 

8. Today a similar weakness prevails toa greater or lesser 
extent among all the major political parties and groups vis-a- 
yis casteism. - 


9.%According to Nehru, one of the major aspects of the 
Congress policy towards communalism was that “the majority 
community must show generosity in the matter to allay the 
fear and suspicion that minorities, even though unreasonably, 
might have”. SW, Vol 7, p 190.9 
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What is Wrong With Sycophancy ? 


UPENDRA BAXI 


- 


GY COPHANCY does not feature as a mode of political 
“ communication in any serious analysis of social 
cognition and communication. This is only natural 
because much of this work emanates from the First 
World, whose worldview excludes sycophantic dis- 
course as irrational. Indeed, even the English 
dictionaries stigmatize sycophancy. Thus, for 
example, the Oxford English Dictionary describes 
sycophancy as a quality of a sycophant who indul- 
ges in “talebearing’’, ‘caluminous accusation’, 
“mean and servile flattery’? and ‘‘abject political 
baseness”. Few words in English find their’ mean- 
ings accompanied by such strong and explicit value 
judgments. 

That such a definition or description is not prob- 
lematic is itself suggestive of a pre-scientific attitude 

to the notion of sycophancy. In contrast, we would 

all find outrageous or atleast discomforting the 
definition of rationality propounded by the Devil’s 
Dictionary asa quality or attribute devoid of “all 
delusions save those of observation, experience and 
reflection”! 

The discrediting of sycophancy as a mode of com- 
munication is undoubtedly related to thé insisténce 
on rationality in public discourse. A historian of 
political communication may well find a close cor- 
relation between feudalism and highly ritualised, 
stylised and ceremonially emotive modes of political 
communication, represented in extreme case in 
sycophancy. She may find that with the decline of 
‘feudal’ public values such as honour and valour 
and legitimation devices such as the divine right of 
Kings and the emergence of industrial capitalism 
and liberal democracies, there occurred a consider- 
able deritualisation and demystification of political 
discourse and communication. The steady growth 
of the conception of Citizenship, political equality 
and social egalitarianism also contributed, she might 
record, to a devaluation of emotive styles of political 
communication and increasing valuation of the 
‘justifiable ‘calculative’, ‘rational’ political dis- 


This contribution is the text of the address 
delivered by Dr. Upendra Baxi, Vice-Chancellor, 
South Gujarat University, Surat to the Inter- 
national Conference on Political Philosophy at 
the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda 
(March, 1984). This is reproduced from the 
Quarterly Newsletter of the Indian Association 
of Social Sciences Institutions (ASST), June 
1984, ` 
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course, 

All this of course highly conjectural indeed. And 
there are clearly counter-indications in the treatises 
on statecraft; both Kautilya and Machiavelli warned 
the Prince against ‘flatterer’. On the other hand, 
there are teasing probabilities in the thought that 
modes of domination are integrally related with 
modes of political communication. For example, 
Max Weber’s analysis of charismatic domination 
has ample room for the sycophantic mode of poli- 
tical communication, with no small role to play in 
the sustenance of the attribution of extraordinary 
God-like characteristics to the Ruler. And there is 
also room for the hypothesis, in the Marxian tradi- 
tion, to suggest that the modes of production con- 
dition, if not determine, the modes of political 
communication. 

Be that as it may, the sycophantic mode of com- 
munication is a preeminent facet of political com- 
munication and culture of many a Third World 
society. No serious analysis of political communi- 
cation and social cognition can afford to ignore this 
aspect, and still promise relevance. To regard this 
phenomenon as an aspect of the under-development 
of developing societies would be to start off with an 
essentially eurocentric perspective and to assume 
that development is essentially a unilinear process. 


i 

HB notion of sycophancy, purged of all value 

judgements, requires us to acknowledge that it is 
a form of communication. All communication 
involves intended or unintended production of 
‘messages’; in the jargon of communications theory 
messages “are those configurations of elements or 
features in behaviour or human manufactures that 
are designed to communicate” (O’Keefe and Delia, 
1982: 47). Essentially, “‘messages’” (a category - 
which turns out to be problematic after all) are 
“persuasion strategies’, intended to persuade the 
addressee or the listener. Sycophancy is that type 
of message production, intended or unintended, 
where the persuader seeks to persuade the “‘persu- 
adee”’ (I thought only the lawyers were capable of 
such long range mayhems on the English language; 
I bow, in all humility, to the communication 
theorists;) that she is the most beatific, noble, wise, 
gracious, infallible and historically necessary per- 
sonage: . 

Communication theorists limit their analysis of 
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message production only to human persuadees. But 
it is a common enough occurrence that the persu- 
` adee may be a supernatural force or a Divine Being. 
_ There is no reason why sycophantic message pro- 
duction be confined to the human universe. When 
the persuadee is a supernatural force or Divine 
Being the mundane exercise of sycophancy is not at 
all seen to be such but is transfigured into an act of 
worship. To think of worship this way is of course 
to invite a little coarsening of one’s religious or 
moral sensibilities. But the element of adoration 
predominates the approach to the Divine. It is true 
that in an overpopulated Hindu Pantheon, of about 
30 million Gods and Goddesses, not all of them are 
subjects of equal adoration or veneration; some are, 
even there more equal than others. But the presi- 
ding Deity of one’s choice (or necessity) embodies 
the essence of perfection, worthy of unstinted ador- 
ation and unflinching devotional dedication. Mono- 
theism is in this respect no different. Even the 
slightest acquaintance with devotional literature and 
sacred rites would suggest that the Divine persuadee 
is only likely to succumb to unqualified adoration 
as a persuasion strategy. 

We may not like to think of worship in this way; 
but it still remains open to characterize, worship 
with a good deal of justification, as an act of syco- 
phancy to the Divine. An act of worship has been 
-rather sharply, but accurately defined by a wag, as 
“Homo Creator’s testimony to the sound construc- 
tion and fine finish of Deus Creatus: a popular 
form of abjection, having an element of pride”. 

The sycophantic message-production in worship 
is by definition an exercise in unilateral communi- 
cation, forbidding communication theorists (thank 
God, if there be any!) to transport their analysis of 
“listener adoption” or ‘“‘perspectivism’’, and of 
“impression formation and message analysis pro- 
cess”, Future researches in occult communication- 
ology threaten, however, to help us cross these 
barriers. But insofar as sycophantic communication 
with the Divine spills over to inter-personal relations 
between man and man, it clearly represents instu- 
mental aspects of faith and devotion, to which all 
the contributions of -communication theories un- 
doubtedly apply. The sophisticated models of 
analysis of social impression organisation involving 

“‘context-and-action relevant understandings and 
organisation and anticipation or other”, become 
-increasingly relevant (see Crockett, 1977; Delia, 
1980). 

Clearly, sycophantic communication with the 
Divine has numerous social and secular consequen- 
ces. Some of these also affect, and often powerfully, 


the style of political communication. No analysis of — 


political communication in theocratic. states and 
multi-religious societies. can aspire to adequacy if 
the sycophantic chracter of religion and religious 
communication is ignored as irrational. 


Til 
Provan important is the domain of human love. 


The beloved is always a sycophantic persuadee. 
_ -Classics of literature testify, all over the world and 
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even today, to the fact that love, analysed as a 
procéss of human communication and social cogni- 
tion, consists primarily in the production at a con- 
tinuous and ever ascending scale, of sycophantic 
messages. No aspect of the beloved’s physique or 
psyche can possibly be subjected to ‘rational’ 
analysis, if love is to survive. Shakespeare’ S 
Sonnets, Whether addressed to a lady-love or a ‘gay’ 
companion, would cease to be love poems if they 
contained even the most tender and gently expressed 
aspersions on the body or mind of the beloved. 
Helen of Troy’s face has necessarily to be so radiant 
as to launch a thousand ships; and it is blasphe- 
mous to think of what would have: happened to 
Anthony and Cleopatra if she had a slightly crook- 


‘ed nose; The Abighnana Sakuntala of Kalidasa is a 


classic because prince Dushyanta was so over- 
whelmed at the first beholding of Shakuntala as to 
be moved to say: “Ayam me netre Niravana’’ (very 
roughly translated as “Ah! to see her is to attain - 
the liberation (Niravana) of sight and vision”. 

In a sense, love is act of worship. The worshipee 
in defence to the communication theorists) is a 
human person. Adoration consists in a continuous 
process of production and communication of 
sycophantic messages, The instrumental function 
of the production of sycophantic messages “is what 
is known in social cognition and communication 
theory as “relational escalation’. Relation escala- 
tion is explained either in terms of ‘social exchange 
theory’: that is, the costs: of relational escalation 
are less than the gains (Roloff, 1981, Altman and 
Taylor, 1973) or in terms of reinforcements, positive 
and negative (Byrne, 1971), But love relationships 
often continue, as the theorists are at pains to 
stress, regardless of high costs. So, in the alter- 
native, one may seek to understand love, as Pro- 
fessor Duck (1973) does as a relation which must 
pass through a ‘series of filters, the decisive being 
not physical attraction or attitude compatability 
but conceptual similarity between the lover and 
the loved. Ordinary lovers might be terrified at 
this but even they must learn with Professor Runkle 
(1966) that love is nothing else but ‘collinearity 
(that is, cognitive similarity or compatibility). 

The long and short of all this is that human love 
is characterised by relational escalation based on’ 
mutuality of sycophantic message-production. 
Weakening or decline in the rate and quality of 
such production must lead to what is now known 
in advanced social cognition and communication 
theory as relational deterioration, relational termi- 
nation and relational retrospection. 

In both the domains of love and worship, 
sycophantic communications have both symbolic 
and instrumental functions to perform. The latter 
contain configurations of means-ends rationality. 
Sycophantic strategies being persuasion strategies, 
and being a social relation embedded in these 
strategies, involve many types of social outcomes 
or results. Among the faithful and the beloveds, 
interpersonal communication facilities, inter alia, 
reduction of subjective uncertainties, sharing of 
metacommunications, reduction of “‘punctuation of 
communicational sequences’, reduction of latent 


conflicts, and generation of accurate social know- 
ledge about the interacting selves (Sillars, 1982). 
On-going relations of faith and love, based on 
sycophantic message production, thus serve certain 
key functions of social orderings. To be fair to 
communication theorists, I must add that I have 


added the dimension of sycophantic communica- - 


tion, as I have defined it, to their analysis of the 
dynamics of functionality of interpersonal com- 
munication. I have no hesitaion in saying that had 
these theorist treated sycophancy seriously, they 
wonld have come up with a similar description of 
the social functions of sycophancy message pro- 
duction in social relations. 


IV 


TH question then is: if sycophancy is ‘rational’ 

in the domain of love and worship, what makes 
it otherwise in the domain of political discourse? In 
the sense in which we have used this notion, syco- 
phancy is a persuasion strategy or a social relation- 
sbip between the sycophant and the sycophantee. 
The quality of message production as well as its 
quantity is the same as in the domains of love and 
worship. The sycophant is endeavouring to produce 
messages with the intention of persuading those in 
power that they ought to continue in power because 
they are most beatific, noble, wise, gracious, infallible 
and historically necessary beings. This substance of 
the message could be conveyed in infinitely diverse 
styles. The basic difference perhaps is that there is 
a pre-minent degree of public exposure to the com- 


munication than perhaps that involved in worship ` 


or love, although this need not alway be the case. 
_ Ifthe encoding and decoding of these messages 
is done successfully, those in power become rein- 
forced of the justice of their title to power. If the 
volume of sycophantic messages Is higher and denser 
that of other messages (opposition, revolutionary, 
or merely critical) greater is the legitimation effects. 
In other words sycophantic message production may 
at time overcome what Hebermas has termed the 
‘legitimation deficit? (Hebermas, 1973). 

Sycophantic communication may often serve as 
necessary, but never by itself a sufficient condition 
of legitimation for political domination, whether 
charismatic, patrimonial, traditional, legal, rational 
or revolutionary. In none of these forms of domi- 
‘nation, sycophantic communication is altogether 
absent; its level and impact may vary in relation to 
other forms of political communication. Often 
enough, ideology propagation and propaganda 
involve elements of sycophantic communication. 

Sycophantic communication, as a political pro- 
cess, may involve plurality of communication 
constituencies; in other words, as distinct from 
interpersonal relationships, there may develop group 
. strategies of persuasion among sycophants and 

‘sycophantees. When this happens, sycophancy tends 
~ to have close links with the political legitimation 
processes. Although this phenomenon is yet to be 
scientifically analyzed, it is clear that production 
and reception of sycophantic messages involves self- 
selection of information and stereotyping of rather 
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complex sets of information, ideas and images. 
There is considerable closure of social cognition 
and a decree of ‘systematically distorted communi- 
cation’. A leader or a clique in times of crisis is 
often found to be more prone to sycophantic com- 
munication than in ‘normal’ times; so is the revo- 
lutionary regime in its first flush when it needs 
continuous assurance concerning its legitimacy. 

Our well-bred horror at the ‘irrationality’ of 
sycophancy as political communication, I suspect, 
has not so much to do with irrationality of the 
process as with the difficulty it createsin the tasks 
of delegitimation. Clearly, sycophantic communi- 
cation disturbs communication. By the same token, 
regimes which preponderantly favour the syco- 
phantic mode of communication are faced with a 
rupture between information and choice. Fed on 
stereotype images of self and society, the regime 
basks, unrealistically, in the sunshine of its invinci- 
bility. It does no wrong because it cannot, by 
definition, do any wrong. History has recorded 
many instances of sycophancy-based regimes which 
have resulted in gruesome deprivations, and often 
genocidal tyranny. These are, and there are many 
similar, weighty reasons which incline us to con- 
demn political sycophancy. And who can say that 
these are not ‘good’ reasons? 

At the same time, such a view of sycophantic 
mode of discourse is too static, and too global. It 
ignores the nature of social exchange between the 
sycophant and the sycophantee. It also ignores 
the dynamics of relational deterioration, relational 
termination and retrospection on the part of the 
sycophant and the sycophantee. It also ignores 
the consummatory aspect of sycophantic messages; 
that is, the short duration aspect of the trade offs. 
Such a view also confers permanence on the flow 
of messages and built-up loyalities between a group 
of sycophants and a group of sycophantees and 
ignores the aspect of competition, displacement and 


‘shifting alignments and realignments. 


V 


Te conclude, I offer here no theory of sycophancy, 

much less any defence of the vocation of 
sycophancy. Any questioning as the moral justifi- 
cation of sycophancy will have to include the wider 
context going beyond political sycophancy and ask: 
on what basis is such mode of communication 
justified in love and worship? Such questioning will 
of course be relevant if you accept my premise that 
there are unsuspected linkages in communication 
modes in love, worship and politics. Assuming for 
a moment that you do not share this ‘linkage’ 
standpoint, any moral evaluation of political 
sycophancy will have to take account of the fact 
that it is an aspect of fulfilment of the much 
vaunted liberal value of freedom of speech and 
expression. Some rather complex issues of funda- 
mental freedoms and human rights will also assert 
themselves, preventing any single-minded denuncia- 
tion of the ‘immorality’ of sycophancy as a form of 
political communication and action. The problem 
will become even more complex with scenarios 
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which suggest that such sycophancy could be har- 
nessed to achievement of other values. Sycophan- 
tic communication may, for example, persuade one 
segment of the ruling class (say Justices) to correct 
lawlessness and abuse of power of other segments. 
Moral judgment on political sycophancy is thus 
as complex an affair as its sociological under- 
standing. And our sociological understanding is 
warped by our a prior condemnation of sycophancy 
as irrational. To condemn it as such is not neces- 
sarily to make it irrational. And worthwhile 
philosopical analysis of sycophancy as a mode of 
political communication has to be accompanied 
by development of a social theory. of political 
communication which takes sycophancy seriously. 
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‘WOMEN’S. .WORLD 


What 
"Svetlana , 


Represents 


GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY 


HE first woman cosmonaut to 
soar into outer space for the 
second time — 36-year old 
Svetlana Savitskaya — has safely 
returned to earth with her 
colleagues Vladimir Dzhanibekov 
and Igor Volk after a 12-day 
mission in the second half of 
July, eleven of which were spent 
aboard the Salyut-7 orbital com- 
plex alongside cosmonauts 
Leonid Kizim, Vladimir Salovyov 
and Oleg Atkov. What is most 
significant is not that she went 
up into orbit for the second time 
but that she was the first woman 
to walk in space while conduct- 
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ing a historic metal welding and 
soldering operation. 

The very fact that she is a 
woman is a matter of pride for 
all womanhood. Svetlana’s first 
Space mission was exactly two 
years a go — in August, 1982 — 
as a cosmonaut-researcher. It is 
noteworthy that unlike Valentina 
Tereshkova, her illustrious pre- 
decessor, Svetlana kept up her 
pursuits in the world of space 
science and repeated, or rather 
improved upon her performance 
in outer space as a Flight- 
Engineer this time. 

This feat of Svetlana inevitably 
brings to light the enormous 
scope for higher learning in every 
sphere of activity —- from culture 
to science and technology — 
provided to the common man 
and woman in USSR. This is 
something which is admired by 
all — friend or foe. Even an 
avowed critic of the Soviet sys- 
tem is compelled to concede 
that all opportunities are extend- 
ed to every individual in that 
country for pursuing any branch 
of education, culture or sports — 
space science or ballet dancing 
or gymnastics —in order to 
achieve excellence with the 
passage of time. None is barred 
from availing such opportunities 
on grounds of class, creed, colour 
or sex. I have myself seen in 
Moscow how the daughter of a 
friend of mine, a worker ina 


jam factory, was getting training 
in special courses of higher 
music, 

The position of woman in the 
Soviet Union is secure from all 
aspects. The portrait of the wo- 
man we get from old Russian 
novels is very grim and melan- 
cholic—exploited and harassed 
by the male-dominated society, 
by father husband and son. From © 
that semi-feudal structure the 
country has come a long way 
along the course of genuine em- 


‘ancipation of the working wo- 


man. It needs to be mentioned 
that in today’s Soviet society it is 
mainly the married woman who 
is applying for divorce although 
it can hardly be concealed that 
the high rate of divorce in the 
USSR is a subject of consider- 
able concern there and even so- 
ciologists are going deep into the 
matter. But one remarkable 
feature is that the Soviet woman 
does not have to lead a humili- 
ating and harassed life or com- 
promise with an unwanted situ- 
ation. She enjoys the right to 
protest stemming as this does 
from her sense of self-dignity 
which again springs from her 
economic independence. This 


‘positive aspect of Soviet life is a 


touch-stone of real freedom ex- 
perienced by the womenfolk of 
the USSR, thus making them 
distinct from women of the rest 
of the world. 


~ 
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What are the major factors be- 


hind the social strength of the 
Soviet women? Certain funda- 
mental rights gifted by the system 
in which she lives and prospers, 
and these are doubtless unique 
and admirable. First is the sense 
of security in the fullest sense of 
the term. A woman can lead 
her own life all alone standing on 
her own feet without any sense 
of fear or depression. She is not 
helpless or defenceless. The en- 
tire society including the Govern- 
ment machinery provides her 
this sense of security which is so 
important in a woman’s life. 
Where else can a woman/fear- 
lessly walk or travel by public 
transport all alone at the dead of 
night? . 
Secondly, even inher old age 
she does not suffer from insecu- 
rity or anxiety about her future. 
There are homes and rest houses 
for the invalids. She does not 
have to depend, when she grows 
old, on anybody for her bread 
and butter, does not have to bear 


_ the whims and domination of her 


children. As for medical facili- 
ties, they are free for all. 
Thirdly, when the woman gets 
a divorce, she does not have to 
leave the flat she shared with 
her erstwhile husband as that 
itself goes to her. Jt is the 
husband who has to find a new 
lodging. Thus the roof above her 
head provides her great protec- 


tion. This has indeed been legal- ` 


ised through certain enactments. 

Fourthly, there is no discrimi- 
nation between a man and a 
woman even from the social 
viewpoint. Old-time conventions 
have been swept by the winds 
of change. New ideas have come 


” 
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up to meet the demands of the 
transformed situation. Tha pre- 
sent generation of young men 
is far better without the con- 
tradictions of the earlier ones. 
They are Westernised to some 
extent but as far as their domes- 
tic life is concerned they do not 
suffer from any outlook of male 
chauvinism or ego. They do help 
their mothers, and later their 
wives, with the household chores. 
They do not regard that by 
washing utensils or cleaning the 
house they are doing a great 
favour. It is a very natural and 
integral part of their life just as 
it is of the women. 

The most vital security in life 
is job-security. Here again job 
is compulsory and available for 
every men and woman in Soviet 
society though women retire 
five years before men at the age 
of 55. The Soviet Government 
utilises the entire population 
force of the country in produc- 
tion. Hence the psychological 
upbringing of the daughter in 


the, USSR is quite different from 


what we find here. She knows 


- that she is physically different 


from a boy. But that is all. She 
is made to understand that she 
would have to earn her living 
exactly like a man once she 
grows up and attains adulthood. 

In fact job-security for women 
in the Soviet Union is a very 
special feature which only a 
woman will be able to appre- 
ciate. Even when the wives of 
Soviet diplomats or journalists 
their husbands to 
different countries where the 
Jatter are posted, they get back 
their jobs as soon as they return 
home. 
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Thus all forms of security — 
social security, a roof above her 
head in case of divorce, security 
in old age, job-security — make 
the position of the Soviet woman 
different from her counterparts 
elsewhere. The Western media 
highlight the slogging the Soviet 
woman has to undergo. There is 
no gainsaying that she works 
hard alongside her male partner. 
But she acquires in return a 
much more valuable treasure: the 
full sense of self-dignity based on 
total security. 


The economic emancipation of 
the Soviet woman — which 
Lenin deeply desired and worked 
for — has created woman of a 
different kind under socialism, 
an undaunted spirit and a dyna- 
mic force constituting the 
country’s heart-throb that keeps 
it alive and moving. After the 
Second World War when the 
USSR’s male population was 
reduced by half, the women play- 
ed a pivotal role in developing 
the society through the country’s 
reconstruction on the debris of 
devastation inflicted by Nazi 
chauvinism. With their grief- 
stricken hearts they went on 
raising tulips on the graveyards 
of the warriors who had laid 
down their lives so as to ensure 
a radiant future for posterity. 


In leading the unparalleled 
exploits of Svetlana Savitskaya 
we are at once paying our humble 
tributes to that remarkable 
women force whose dauntless- 
ness, courage, sacrifice and dedi- 
cation — flowing from the very 
essence of the society which has 
nurtured them — deserve our 
unreserved admiration. [] 
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Draconian 
Eviction 


Laws 


Fok Bills have recently been 
passed by the Lok Sabha and 
Rajya Sabha, and given assent 
by the President, which make 
‘unauthorised settlement and 
construction’ into a ‘cognizable 
offence’, 

This means that over 10 lakhs 
(one million) of Delhi’s citizens 
and workers, who — like in all 
other cities of the country — 
have mostly been forced by their 
poverty to take to living in such 
settlements, will by this ‘law’ 
lose their fundamental right to 


notice before eviction and to’ 


appeal to the civil courts and 
gain a hearing before demolition. 
And, as much as citizens have 
lost these rights by the new law, 
the powers of the authorities 
have been radically widened: a 
mere complaint by a senior 
official of any of the three city 
authorities (DDA, NDMC and 
MCD) can send the police to not 
just evict them, but to arrest 
them, fine them, jail them and 
seize all their material posses- 
sions on site. 

Even though some senior 
officials themselves feel they have 
enough powers, and that the 
added powers are redundant, a 
million people have been, in 
principle, declared criminals: for 
their crime of being poor, of not 
being able to afford ‘legal’ hous- 
ing in Delhi’s hugely speculative 
land market. And they will now 
be further pauperised for their 
‘crime’. 
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Which is the crime — specula- 
ting and making huge profits at 
the expense of all sections 
of citizens; or trying, as poor 
workers, to finda place to live 
near where you work, since you 
can’t afford transport from the 
far-flung and segregated resettle- 
ment colonies of the poor? 


What do the new laws there- 
fore do? They empower the 
bureaucracy and police to selec- 
tively ‘deal with’ such communi- 
ties, to only enlarge the ‘take’ 
they always make from such 
citizens; and they heighten, 
thereby, the ‘value’ of ‘protected 
settlement’ — and only further 
encourage planned unauthorised 
(but ‘protected’) settlement 
planned by bureaucrats in the 
know. As is a well-known prac- 
tice in Delhi in particular, 


The Delhi Bills are not alone; 
bureaucrats and government are 
learning from each other. The 
first case of such powers being 
assumed by Government was in 
Maharashtra in 1982 by the 
promulgation of an Ordinance 
that was blatantly designed to 
circumvent the stay to massive 
demolition and deportation that 
had been given by the Supreme 
Court. Gujarat, in late 1983. 
was asked by a unanimous 
resolution of the Surat Municipal 
Council to adopt the Maha- 
rashtra Ordinance for the State. 
And of course the recent amend- 
ments to NSA and Ordinance on 
‘Terrorists’ are no less an arroga- 
tion by the State of extraordi- 


nary, anti-democratic powers. 
It is allpart of a growing 
pattern. 


A large number of community 
action groups, civil liberty orga- 
nisations, trade unions, and also 
journalists, lawyers, academics 
and other independent citizens, 
have come together in Delhi, 
along with local jhuggi-jhompri 
organisations, to from the 
Jhuggi-Jhompri Nivasi Adhikar 
Samiti (Committee for the Rights 
of Jhuggi-Jhompri Dwellers). 
This Samiti has closely examined 
the new laws, and after extensive 
discussion, has resolved collec- 
tively to oppose the new ‘laws’, 
to demand their repeal, and to 
promote a fresh planning exer- 
cise which takes into account the 


socio-economy of the city, not 
just dry, technical, and obsolete 
‘law’. 

Official statements say that the ` 
“Delhi Bills’ are necessary to deal 
with widespread land-grabbing, 
both commercial and residential. 
That such actions are taking 
place, is undoubtedly true — not 
only by land-speculators and by 
industrialists (such as in Sainik 
Farms: on Delhi’s outskirts, 
where a few houses were demo- 
lished, last year), but also by 
various ‘religious groups’ for 
their ‘sanctuaries’. But the pro- 
blem is that, as is well-known, 
such people are either patronised 
by politicians and therefore pro- 
tected, or they bribe their way 
past corrupted officialdom. 


So who is left to evict? The 
poor, the labouring poor, who 
are unorganised and vulnerable, 
and who find places to live on — 
to survive on — on unutilised 
land beside canals and drains, 
and behind large projects; places 
from where they contribute their 
labour — without which no city 
can function. 


A Joint Resolution to this 
effect, was drawn up at a meet- 
ing on June 9, 1984 by some 17 
organisations and 36 further 
individuals, and also giving an 
analysis of the Bills and of the 
land situation in Delhi. This is 
being presented to the President 
of India by a delegation from 
the Samiti. A number of further 
meetings are taking place to 
carry this further, including a 
national symposium in the 
second week of August, in Delhi. 


We urge all rational and 
democratically-minded citizens, 
organisations and political par- 
ties to view the Delhi Bills, and 
the menance they and other such 
legislation represent, “with the 
greatest urgency. We also ask you 
to support the demand for their 
withdrawal and to resist the 
introduction of any further such 
‘jaws’ in the country — laws that 
pauperise and criminalise, not 
give order to society as laws are — 
meant to, (J 


Issued by Unnayan 
36/1A Garcha Road 
Calcutta 700019 
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Tribal Extremism : Genesis and Growth 


K.P. DATTA 


AFTER a brief interlude following the arrest of 
Chunt Koloi, the self-styled ‘commander-in- 
chief’? of the Tripura National Volunteers (TNYV), 
there has again been a spurt in extremist activities 
in Tripura, The daring attack on security personnel 
at Tuichungbari on July 5 in which four CRPF men 
including an Assistant Commandant were killed and 
three others severely wounded provided a measure 
of the insurgents’ fire-power and operational skill. 

Intelligence sources were apprehensive of retalia- 
tory strikes by the insurgents following the court 
decision sentencing Koloi to life imprisonment. 
They are not, however, inclined to confirm that the 
insurgents are poised for a major offensive. 

The upswing in insurgent activities jolted the 
security forces, The Chief Minister, Nripen Chakra- 
barty, accused the Central Government of dragging 
its feet in the matter of deployment of more CRPF 
battalions and the strengthening of the BSF as 
demanded by the State Government. Security 
experts are, however, of the view that the problem 
is not one of inadequate deployment of forces. 
What is called for is strategic rethinking with a view 
to adopting full proof counter-insurgency measures 
on lines of guerilla warfare, This, according to these 
experts, 1s a task which a conventional police force 
like CRPF is not in a position to cope with. 

The implications are clear. The Union Home 
Ministry’s reported move to declare parts of the 
State’s southern district as disturbed area has 
predictably given rise to serious misgivings in the 
ruling Left Front and the Chief Minister himself 
described the move as a thin veil to cover New 
Delhi's design to give the Marxist-led Government 
a bad name and hang it. The attitude has all the 
more hardened after the ouster of the Farooq 
Government in Jammu & Kashmir. 

Evidently, the Tripura Chief Minister wants to 
have it both ways. While on the one hand he casti- 
gates the Centre for not giving his Government 
adequate support to deal with the insurgency, he is 
at the same time averse to giving the impression 
that extremist activities have acquired proportions 
warranting involvement of the army. 

The danger inherent in the recrudescence of 
violence cannot in fact be measured by the level of 
logistical support the insurgents are presently getting 
or by their existing numerical strength. With Bijoy 
Hrankhal, the wily leader of TNV, forging links 
with diverse insurgent groups-who are reported to 
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have been trying to coordinate their activities and 
with the continuous stream of fresh recruits crossing 
over the frontier the danger of this strategically- 
placed State becoming increasingly embroiled in 
the vortex of international intrigues to subvert the 
country’s security and territorial integrity is bound 
to grow unless deterrent action is taken here and 
now to reverse the course of events. After all, the 
chain of command of TNV does not really end at 
Hrankhal’s jungle hideout in Hill Chittagong but 
extends far beyond. 

As experience elsewhere in the region has shown, 
there can be no lasting solution to the problem of 
tribal extremism by the use of arms alone. In as 
much as the problem has political ramification, it is 
necessary to place it in the perspective of the chang- 
ing pattern of politics in the State since indepen- 
dence so as to unravel the factors that lie at its 
root. 

One unique feature of the political scene in 
Tripura is that since its merger in the Indian Union 
in October 1949 until late-sixties, politics in this 
state remained polarised between two secular 
national parties, the Congress and CPI. What, 
however, looked omnious was that the electorate 
became increasingly divided on ethnic lines with 
CPI deeply entrenched in tribal areas and the Cong- 
ress having its support base almost exclusively 
among the Bengalis most of whom were refugees 
from erstwhile East Pakistan. In the first General 
Election of 1952, the Communists had a clear lead 
over the Congress.Given the status of a full-fledged 
state Government at the time, Tripura would have 
earned the distinction of having the first Commu- 
nist-led Government in the country. 

As the demographic landscape underwent changes 
with the arrival of thousands of displaced families 
from across the border, the balance of political 
fortunes tended to tiltin favour of the Congress. 
While CPI retained its entrenched position among 
the tribals, it lost its commanding position in terms 
of votes secured in the successive elections as the 
perente ge of tribal population to the total dwind- 
led, 

The General Election in 1967 marked a water- 
shed in Tripura politics. CPI-M which had drawn 
aimost all the leading cadres of the undivided party 
to its fold after the split, suffered heavy reverses 
even in tribal constituencies, so much so that it 
succeeded in winning only three seats in the 30- 
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Member Assembly. The election was largely. rigged 
and did not reflect any significant organisational 
gain for the Congress. CPI-M retained its tradi- 
tional support among the tribal even though it came 
to be faced with a growing challenge in the emer- 
gence of a new regional party of tribal youth, the 
Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (YUJS). 

Meanwhile with the expansion of the working 
force and emergence of a powerful organised sector 
consisting mostly of government employees (the 
number of employees working in government and 
quasi-government bodies increased from about five 
thousand in 1955 to more than one lakh in 1983), 
the CPI-M found a new support base in the Emplo- 
yees’ Coordination Committee which serves as a 
fulcrum in bringing about a decisive swing in its 
favour by way of rallying the support of a major 
segment of urban and rural middie classes. Faced 
with erosion of strength in its traditional strongholds 
in tribal areas resulting from the spectacular rise of 
TUJS which succeeded in getting six seats in the 
present State Assembly and made impressive gains 
in recent panchayat election, CPI-M is obliged to 
lean more and more on the support of the Emplo- 
yees’ Coordination Committee to get Bengali 
votes. 

Notwithstanding the Marxists’ entrenched position 
among them, the Tripuris who constitute the majo- 
rity of the tribal population in the State were the 
first to become exposed to the winds of aggressive 
sub-nationalism. The fact that explosion of tribal 
extremism had taken toll of thousands of innocent 
lives in a social situation in which the Marxists have 
had overwhelming preponderance could not but 
appear as extremely puzzling. 

Asa matter of fact, the genesis of tribal extre- 
mism in Tripura should be traced back to the 
Communist insurgency during 1949-51. The theme 
of Communist propaganda during these years was 
not based on class factors but had pronounced 
ethnic overtones. The snowballing effects of persis- 
tent propaganda contraposing the interests of the 
tribals against those of the ‘outsiders’ meaning the 
Bengali refugees were predictable. The impression 
that the interests of the two ethnic groups were 
mutually exclusive to the extent of being anta- 
gonistic gained wide currency in the hills precluding 
chances of a united struggle of the entire toiling 
masses, tribal as well as non-tribal, under the Red 
Flag. It was political expediency more than anything 
else which prompted the leadership of CPI-M to 
change the name of the Ganamukti Parishad which 
provided the operational command during the 
armed struggle to Upajati Ganamukti Parishad to 
emphasise its exclusive ethnic character. Referring 
to the insurgency in Nagaland and Mizoram, 
Nripen Chakrabarty, then in the Opposition, said 
in the State Assembly as late as March 1974 that 
it was for safeguarding their rights on land in the 
face of pressures from outsiders that the tribals 
turned to the extremist course. He-went to the 
extent of drawing close prallel between the tribal’s 
demand for land with Hitler’s battle-cry for 


lebensraum. 
The appearance of TUJS on the electoral scene 
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gave a new dimension to tribal politics. It was 
clear from the beginning that its chances depended 
on its ability to make inroads in the Marxist 
strongholds. The Congress influence in tribal 
areas which had always been marginal was visibly 
in the wane. The CPI-M leaners sought to ward 
off the growing challenge by trying to make alliance 
with TUJS in the early phase of the latter’s for- 
mation, with the avowed objective of building a 
powerful movement to secure the formation of an 
Autonomous District Council under the provision 
of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution. It was 
clearly an opportunist move. But the strategy did 
not work and the alliance broke down. 

Throught the seventies, tribal politics revolved 
round the demand for the Sixth Schedule. In order 
to examine the issue in a proper perspective, it is 
necessary to refer to the recommendations of the 
sub-committee on Assam on the basis of which the 
Constituent Assembly gave final shape to the Sixth 
Schedule. Commenting on the characteristic 
features of the tribal areas of Assam, the joint 
report of the two sub-committees, one assigned to 
consider the situation in the tribal and excluded 
and partially excluded areas is Assam and the other 
to consider the position of excluded and partially 
excluded areas in provinces other than Assam, said 
as follows: 

“The distinguishing feature of the Assam Hills and frontier 
tracts is the fact that they are divided into fairly large dis- 
tricts inhabited by single tribes or fairly homogenous 
groups tribes with highly democratic and mutually exclu- 
sive tribal organisation and with very little of the plains 
leaven which is so common a feature of the corrresponding 
areas, particularly the partially excluded areas of other 
provinces. The Assam hill districts contain as a rule up- 
wards of 90 per cent of tribal population whereas unless 
we isolate small areas this is generally not the ease in 
other provinces...having been excluded totally from minis- 
terial jurisdiction and secluded also from the rest of the 
province by the inner line system, a parallel to which is 
not to be found in any other part of India, the excluded 
areas have been mostly anthropological specimens...It is in 
these conditions that proposals have been made for the 
establishment of special local councils which in their 
seperate hill domains will carry on the administration of 
tribal Jaw and control the utilisation of the village land 
and forest.” 

CPI-M leaders could not but be aware that condi- 
tions prevailing in the hill districts of Assam have 
had no similarity with those in Tripura, one major 
point of difference being that while the hill districts 
of Assam.are inhabited by more or less homogenous 
tribal groups forming overwhelming majority of the 
population, this has not been the case in Tripura. 

The tribal population of Tripura more appro- 
priately bears comparison with the tribal population 
of Assam living in the plains. According to the sub- 
committee, there were nearly twice as many tribals 
living outside the excluded areas as there were 
within. Referring to the tribal people in areas other 
than Assam, Ambedkar pointed out that these 
tribals were more or less Hinduised and assimilated 
with the civilisation and culture of the majority of ^ 
the people in whose midst they lived. The Sub- 
committee itself did not make any specific recom- 
mendation about these people except to say that in 
as much as they were being gradually assimilated to 
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the population of the plains, they should for all 
practical purposes be treated as a minority and that 
measures for the protection of their lands would be 
necessary. 

Unfortunately, the Marxist leadership made no 
attempt to take a principled stand on the issue of 
tribal autonomy in terms of Lenin’s celebrated 
thesis on the nationality question. If in the years 
preceding independence the CPI had given support 
to the demand for Pakistan, its decision was guided 
by tactical considerations to present a united front 
of opposition to the -imperialists even though the 


. theoretical postulates underlying the demand was 


not in accordance with the basic tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism. The CPI-M stand of tribal autonomy as 
expressed through the demand for Sixth Schedule 
smacked of political opportunism providing a handle 
to reactionary elements to accentuate ethnic 
differences. 

Ironically, even though the demand for tribal 
autonomy figured prominently in CPI-M’s manifesto 
in two successive elections, the issue came to be 
soft-pedalled after the Left Front assumed office in 
1978. While TUJS, which entered the state assembly 
for the first time with three members as the only 
Opposition group, agitated the issue and organised 
massive demonstration to press its demand for 
sixth schedule, the Marxist- led government wavered, 
exposing the CPI-M to the charge that it was going 
back on its pledge. It appeared that a whole genera- 
tion of tribal youth and slipped from Marxist 
influence and rallied behind TUJS. 

CPI-M’s moment of truth had arrived. The 
Government finally drafted a bill providing for 
formation of a Tribal Autonomous District Council 
under the Seventh Schedule when it became evident 
that the Janata Government at the Centre was not 
inclined to amend the Constitution to bring Tripura 
within the purview of the Sixth Schedule. 

Meanwhile pressures were brought to bear upon 
the moderate leadershin of TUJS to take to a more 
militant course and a powerful section within the 
party became increasingly bellicose. TUJS leaders 
were evidently in a quandary. Despite taking an 
ageressive posture under pressure from the ranks, 
they were hesitant to go infor open confrontation 
with the Government for fear of losing grounds to 
the extremists within the party who were determined 
to take to a militant course. 

This provided an opportunity to the CPI-M to 
bring about a split within TUJS. In as much as the 
moderate leaders of TUJS hitched their wagon to 
constitutional politics CPI-M saw in them a greater 
potential danger to its electoral prospects in tribal 
areas. Links were established with the extremist 
faction led by Bijoy Hrankhal with the intention of 
precipitating a revolt against the moderate leader- 
ship. The strategy did not work. The split was 
averted. The extremists did not, however, desist 
from following their chosen path. Tripura National 
Volunteers (TNV) was formed as the nucleus of a 
guerilla force. While Hrankhal’s plans were still 
on the anvil, Tripura became involved in the ethnic 
riot of June 1980. The stage was by now set for 
the long trek to sanctuaries across the border to 
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take to arms. 

The charge of CPI-M complicity in the outbreak 
of the ethnic riot seems untenable on the very face 
of it even though many of its activists became 
involved in the carnage. 

Some of the Government’s later action in dealing 
with the extremists, however, gave rise to mis- 
givings. Why, for example, Bijoy Hrankhal who 
had been nabbed by the police after the riot was 
eventually ‚released, and charges varying from 
murder to treason against the State were dropped, 
are questions which would never be answered. 
When shortly after his release, it became known 
that Hrankhal had slipped across the border along 
with his newly-wed wife, the Chief Minister himself 
was on record as saying that he was kidnapped. A 
few days later, the local press broke the story how 
he escaped under the watchful eyes of the police. 
The Government had no further explanation to give. 

After the much-publicised surrender of Binanda 
Jamatia, the leader of All-Tripura People’s Liber- 
ation Organisation (ATPLO) along with two hund- 
red and odd armed followers, an impression was 
sought to be created through official media that in- 
surgency had come to an end. It, however, proved 
to be a moonshine. The surrender was inconse- 
quential and the insurgents went about on killing 
spree with impunity. Binanda, while still under- 
ground, struck a deal and worked for CPI-M’s can- 
didate .in the last Assembly election. The fact that 
shortly after surrender, he was elevated to a senior 
position in CPI-M’s front organisation, Upajati 
coun Parishad, made the whole business look 
sham. 

With the Government giving attractive cash re- 
wards to anybody coming with arms of whatever 
description to surrender to the police, gun running 
has become rampant. It is alleged that CPI-M 
party cadres are as much involved in the racket as 
habitual criminals. Whatever may be the validity 
of the charge, there can be no doubt that the per- 
formance of the Marxist-led Government in dealing 
with the insurgents brings no credit to it. 0 
(August 8) 
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Press, Public & Nuclear Policy 
(Contd. from page 9) 


US administration claim of a military imbalance in 
favour of the Soviet Union. Ina classic “battle of 
the booklets,” the Soviet Ministry of Defence then 
put out its own booklet. Whence the Threat to 
Peace? attempted to rebut all the Pentagon claims 
and show that it was the US military buildup that 
represented the real threat to world peace. The 
Soviet brochure attracted considerable attention in 
the US media, and it was freely distributed by at 
least three US publishers. Given the nature of 
Soviet society, the reverse did not occur. Indeed, 
it is hard to imagine Pentagon-prepared becklets 
being freely distributed to Soviet citizens to counter 
the Soviet view on an issue involving national 
security. The Soviet government also has other 
direct avenues to influence US public opinion on 
nuclear issues. For example, statements by Soviet 
leaders about what actions they would be forced to 
undertake in response in new “‘provocative’’ US 
weapons are prominently reportedly by the US 
media. a 

The matter of direct Soviet access to US public 
Opinion, as illustrated in the preceeding two exam- 
ples, is not something to be particularly concerned 
about. In fact, it is probably highly desirable that 
such channels exist. It is, however, a matter of 
some considerable concern that reciprocal channels 
through which the Soviet people can hear undis- 
torted US government positions are much more 
limited. 

How effective in the Soviet effort in its goal of 
influencing the US public? According to the FBI: 
“We do not see Soviet active measures in the United 
States as having a significant impact on US decision- 
makers.... The American media is sophisticated 
and generally recognizes Soviet influence attempts.” 
While the Soviet Union may have had only a limited 
success in direct efforts at influencing the US public 
and the media, its indirect efforts may have borne 
more fruit. For example in contrast to an earlier 
era, many media commentators now feel no stigma 
whatsoever attached to opposing US administration 
positions and supporting positions that happen to 
be favoured by the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
cannot be unaware of the important psychological 
impact of inducing people to support Soviet posi- 
tions repeatedly while opposing those of the US 
administration. Therefore, Soviet proposals are 
usually presented in a séemingly balanced form that 
appears to serve the cause of peace in order to 
maximize their chance of support. All the Soviet 
proposals usually share these characteristics: They 
seem reasonably balanced; they slow, or reverse the 
arms races and they tend marginally to favour the 
Soviet Union strategically in one way or another. 
By putting forth only reasonable-sounding pro- 
posals, the Soviets stand to gain in a number of 
ways. o. 

@ They enhance their western public image as 

peacemakers and establish themselves as a 


voice for moderation. 


- @ They make the US administration appear 
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intransigent and against peace if it rejects 
the reasonable-sounding proposal. 


@ They make it increasingly respectable for US 
opinion leaders to support Soviet positions 
and oppose US administration positions. 


© They gain strategically in some marginal way 
if the US government should agree with the 
proposal. ` - 


The last point is probably the /east important 
one, since the reasonable-sounding proposal is 
generally made with the expectation that it will be 
rejected, and indeed it is that rejection that ‘gives 
the Soviets one more propaganda victory. The 
days when a Soviet leader would say to the West, 
“We wtll bury you,” as Nikita Khrushchev is repor- 
ted to have said, are long gone. Whatever the 
Soviet Union’s ultimate intentions are, the Soviets 
have learned very well the need for sophistication 
in their attempts to manipulate western public 
opinion. The US government has, of course, also 
been guilty of one-sided and insincere arms con- 
trol proposals to the Soviets. However, it is impor- 
tant to realize that, given the closed nature of 
Soviet society, all the posturing on both sides 
represents an effort to manipulate western public 
opinion. It would be naive to view only one side’s 
disarmament proposal as representing a sincere 
desire to promote peace. 


The magnitude of the great upsurge of public attention to 
the nuclear dilemma has surprised most observers, although 
the justification for a high level of public concern ‘about 
nuclear war has been with us ever since the dawn of the 
nuclear age. However, it seems to have required a peculiar 
combination of circumstances to bring the issue to a central 
place on that national agenda, after it had faded into the 
background following a period of great concern in the early 
1960s. Will the nuclear issue once again rapidly fade into the 
background? The public and the media seem to have a way 
of focusing on one issue of the moment (or the year) and then 
allowing it to submerge into a general sea of concerns. Thus, 
we have seen the energy crisis, nuclear reactor safety, crime, 
inflation, race relations and the environment each in turn 
occupy center stage in the minds of the public and media. 
Despite the fact that nuclear war represents the greatest threat 
to our survival, many people may find it too horrible a 
subject to contemplate for any great length of time, and they 
will gladly move on to other topics and once again suppress 
such concerns. It seems quite possible that this psychic numb- 
ing will, after a time, once again take hold, as it has for most 
of the last 40 years. 


The possible submergence of the nuclear issue would be 
most unfortunate. The nuclear dilemma will not solve itself, 
and the risk of nuclear war may be lessened if the public is 
informed and attentive. In fact, as we noted earlier, in the 
long run there may be no more important factor than public 
opinion in determining whether nuclear war is averted. For 
now, the hope of averting a nuclear catastrophe rests prima- 
rily with public opinion in the United States and western 
Europe. The opinions of the Soviet people could also be 
crucial if they ever achieve a comparable degree of influence 
over their government’s policies. 


It possible that the Soviet political system could change 
over time to permit its citizens a greater voice, but the politi- 


cal changes that have occurred since the founding of the- 


USSR. do not offer hope that this will happen very soon. Our 
nuclear problem is too pressing to await such hoped-for 
possible changes in the Soviet system, and we must deal with 
the Soviet system as it now exists. This requires us to be 
vigilant against possible Soviet military threats while simul- 
taneously attempting to reach an accord on nuclear arms that 
can promote mutual security. 0 
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developing countries of the world. 


Haryana emerged asa State of the Indian Union in 1966. 
It has achieved unmatched progress in every field of develop- 
ment. No wonder it has earned the distinction of being a 
trend setter in farming, small industries, village electrification, 
link roads, tourism and transport. The 20 Point Programme 
has given a new impetus to our programmes. The benefits of 
development have reached the poorest sections of society. 

* With improved seeds, subsidized fertilizers, intensive 
extension facilities and assured irrigation, farm production 
has touched a record 70 lakh tonnes as against a mere 26 lakh 
tonnes in 1966. Over 17 lakh tonnes of wheat were procured 
for the Central Pool during this Rabi season, which was well 
above the target. . 

* Installed power generation capacity has touched 1433 MW 
mark as compared to 343 MW when Haryana was born, 
Work is afoot on two units of 110 MW each, one unit of 
210 MW under stage II and III respectively at Panipat 
Thermal Plant and 64 MW capacity Hydel Project, Western 
Jamuna Canal. 

* Haryana is proud of having electrified every village long 
-ago. Every village has been connected by metalled road. 
The success story was followed by taking power to all Harijan 
colonies. Electrification of village streets is now in full 
swing. 

* Massive lining of water-courses is resulting in saving of 
every drop of water for irrigation. So far 322.5 million sft. 
of water channels have been bricklined saving about 1260 










cusecs. Farmers with holding of 2.5 acres or less pay nothing’ 








HARYANA 


PROSPERITY FOR ALL 


The dawn of Independence on August 15, 1947 heralded an era of national reconstruction and rej aati i 

: bide g , juyenafion for India. Und 
the leadership and vision of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, the nation began to surge forward to reap the benefits of dence and tech- 
nology. The dynamic leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi has led the country to unprecedented heights of progress. A strong and 
resurgent India built on-the foundations of democracy, social justice, secularism and non-alignment has emerged as a beacon for 


for this facility. 

be 2,800 villages have been provided potable drinking water 
the remaining will be covered under an accelerated pro- 
gramme by the end of the decade. Now almost two villages 
will get this facility every day. 

* The number of small scale industrial units has soared 
to 49,000 as against 4,500 in 1966. 16,710 units in villages 
employ 46,000 persons. Annual industrial export earning has 
exceeded Rs. 152 crore. In 1966 it was barely Rs. 4.5 crore. 

* Health facilities are available with in a radius of 5-6 kms. 
We are spending about Rs. 35 per head per annum on 
medical care. It is one of the highest in the country. 

* Under the 20-Point Programme 3.50 lakh families have 
been helped to rise above poverty line. Plans are afoot to 
cover 5,C0,000 families under Integrated Rural Development 
Programme by the end of Sixth Five Year Plan. 

* Ten crore trees are being planted annually to enrich the 
forest wealth. 35 crore trees will have been planted during 
the Sixth Plan. 

* The State has witnessed exemplary peace and communal ' 
harmony which is conducive to greater investment and 
growth. 

Independence was achieved after more than a century of 
struggle and sacrifice. Let us pledge anew to maintain the 
unity and integrity of our motherland and work together to 
bring cheer to every hearth and home, 

Bhajan Lal 
Chief Minister, Haryana 
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The Debate Begins 


EVER a dull moment in Delhi. After the Andhra 

melodrama came the tense drama over the 
Khalistani hijack of Indian Airlines plane, in the 
handling of which Indo-Pak relations even at the 
summit level have got further vitiated. And with the 
Parliament’s monsoon session coming to a close, 
the MPs mostly belonging to the ruling Congress-I 
have come out attacking each other in the long 
simmering controversy over the so-called presidential 
system replacing the present parliamentary system. 


.7 Jt would be unfair to accuse Vasant Sathe of 


‘taking the rabbit out of his hat only a few weeks 
before the scheduled Lok Sabha poll. Sathe has been 
crusading quite openly for sometime for changing the 
present system, and his crusade has not been at the 
signal of his leader though his loyalty to her has sur- 
vived reshuffles in Cabinet portfolios. Besides, Sathe 
bas clarified that he is not for the presidential system 
“as such: he wants to keep intact the present system 
with only the chief executive being elected, as his 
brief note (see Page 5) makes it clear. There are of 
course many an unanswered question arising out of 
Sathe’s stand, but he should be given due credit for 
having at least thought out the issue on his own. 

“There is little evidence to charge him that he is 


- 4 Gathering a thesis of which he himself is not the 
tere mee 


»=The handicap which besets the Indira camp on 
- this issue is the manner in which it attempted in the 
past to set the ball rolling for a presidential system. 
It was first mooted in the hot-house days of Emer- 
gency and the sponsors at that time were Rajni Patel 


Parliamentary Form with an 
Elected President 


UNIDO Failure at Vienna 


Vasant Sathe 5 


C. Raghavan 6 


and the then Law Minister Gokhale: even an unsign- 
ed note was circulated (which Mainstream hap 
published). The excitement died down along with 
the Emergency, On her return to power in 1980, the 
suggestion surfaced again and this time the sponsor 
was Antulay who made some sort of history by 
raising it rather irrelevantly at a meeting of the 
National Development Council. 

These early attempts at testing tne water did not 
help. There were talks in the New Delhi corridors 
that Indira Gandhi herself wanted the presidential 
system. However on record, she has said that every 
system has its plus and minus points and she would 
like to have a national debate on the subject. But 
somehow the image of hers that has been built up 
largely by the Opposition is of some sort of a tyrant 
whose flock could not possibly be talking in the 
open without some premediated plan hatched out by 
her. By this calculation, Indira Gandhi must have 
got Vasant Sathe to raise the issue so that it diverts 
the nation’s attention from all the wrong things she 
has been doing; and if the controversy snowballed 
into a widespread debate that might come in handy 
for her to push through the necessary amendments 
to the Constitution in the brief November session of 
Parliament; or alternatively, to put off the Lok 
Sabha elections scheduled in winter on the plea of 
adequate time for a national debate. 

No doubt, this debate should have been started 
last year. Those who closely watch the functioning 
of the present Establishment are however not in the 
least surprised that this should start at this late 
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hour. Drift is its chronic featvre, and there is 
hardly any sign of advance planning. 

On the merit of the subject, opinions are not 
polarised along the lines of the great political divide 
— Indira vs Opposition. Already a number of 
Congress-I MPs have vociferously denounced Sathe’s 
proposal, while in the Opposition camp there are 
prominent personalities (not only Charan Singh) 
who favour the presidential system. In the world of 
Big Business, JRD Tata has spoken out in favour of 
the presidential system. Nani Palkhiwala who may 
be regarded as the chief legal consultant of Big 
Business, is a supporter of the presidential system as 
such but he is opposed to its being ushered in by 
Indira Gandhi. 

A theme of the Opposition critics is that by 
imposing the presidential system, Indira Gandhi 
is paving the way for dynastic succession of her son, 
Rajiv. However, any realistic assessment of the 
present state of Indian politics will show that Rajiv 
has a better chance to get elected as the leader of the 
Congress-I Party in Parliament and thereby become 
the Prime Minister under the present system than 
coming on top through direct presidential election 
in which any number of personalities — including 
perhaps film stars and godmen — may fare better 
than him. Itis possible that this calculation may 
be at the back of those who are opposed to any 
change in the status quo. 

Those who have been arguing that the presidential 
system would bring in a sort of dictatorship are 
patently wrong. Indira Gandhi could build authori- 
tarian powers under Emergency without formally 
tampering with the present parliamentary system. 
Margaret Thatcher is no less authoritarian in run- 
ning her government under the Westminster dispen- 
sation. On the other hand, can it be argued that 
civil liberties are truncated in USA and France 
because of the presidential form of government pre- 
vailing in those countries? In certain spheres, there 
is undoubtedly more civil liberties in USA than in 
Britain. It will therefore be absurd for any percep- 
tive student of political science to argue that the 
present parliamentary system has to be upheld at 
any cost in the interest of Indian democracy. Demo- 
cratic liberties need to be defended whatever may be 
the form of government, whether itis in Britain or 
India, France or Sri Lanka. 

What is unfortunate is that the whole issue of any 
systemic change threatens to be confined to a high- 
tension debate on the merits and demerits of the 
presidential system pitted against those of the parlia- 
mentary system. What is urgently needed is a hard 
look at the Constitution on the basis of its working 
for more than three decades. In fact, the ominuous 
political developments in recent days—whether it is 
in J&K or in Andhra Pradesh—bring out the need to 
think dispassionateiy whether the present system is 
really working. In the heat and dust of political 
happenings, it is often missed that the Westminster 
model can work only when the parties and the party 
system are in good health. When turncoats can 
trot about without even the fig-leaf of any difference 
of opinion over policy issues, when legislators cross 
floor with impunity for loaves and fishes of office or 
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for fabulous monetary allurements—in short when 
defection virtually becomes the order of the day, it 
is no use pretending that the Westminster model is 
working fine in India at this time. Rather, the 
game of defections which has so long been largely 
confined to State-level politics—except for the cons- 
picuous case of Charan Singh who brought it in 
1979 to the Central level—-may very well spread the 
contagion to the national level. In other words, a 
period of protracted instability looms large even at 
the Centre under the present dispensation. In such 
a situation, why fight shy of a national debate on 
the Constitution? It is possible that the consensus 
emerging out of such a debate will favour the present 
system with some reforms. 

It is therefore time that all political parties and 
political thinkers applied their mind how to evolve a 
system that will be enduring. In fact, many of the 
issues that are of late being raised by many of the 
Opposition stalwarts require change in the very basic 
structure of the Constitution. The demand for 
more powers for the States envisages a new balance 
in the Centre-States relations and this can hardly 
be achieved through a Sarkaria Commission or 
some new recommendations of the Finance Com- 
mission or some such palliatives. This is bound to 
entail major operation on the Constitution itself. 

Similarly, the widespread complaint about the 
delay in the functioning of the judiciary and the 
reckless use of writ petitions to stall socio-economic 
reforms as also the expensive character of legal aid 
at present — all these demand a close look at the 
entire judicial system with the possible need to 
restructure it. Can this be done without changing 
the Constitution? 

The role of the Governor has come in for a good 
deal of heated controversy. No doubt there is need 
for changing the powers and discretions of the 
Governor in the changed balance of forces under 
which the States may be ruled by parties other than 
the one ruling at the Centre. And if the presi- 
dential system is to be taken up for serious con- 
sideration, what happens to the structure at the 
State level? Should not the Governors, correspond- 
ingly, be directly elected instead of being nominated 
from the Centre? 

All these and ‘many other questions regarding 
the functioning of our politics and government are 
being widely talked about. But so far there has 
been no attempt at serious perspective thinking on 
the subject. While itis true that constitutions by 
themselves do not shape political behaviour, the 
experience of working a constitution, its inade- 
quacies and shortcomings, need to be identified by 
political parties, at least by the vigilant and far- 
seeing among them. To raise these issues for open 
debate need not be taken as a move to stall the 
scheduled General Election to Lok Sabha: rather the 
period of election campaign can be made use of by all 
parties for a serious look at the Constitution itself. 

What Vasant Sathe has done need not be taken 
as the opening of Pandora’s Box but can be turned 
into a wholesome examination of our body politic. 


August 29 NEC. 
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Andhra 


a 
 Fall-out 


ANALYST 


ANDHRA is Still a major issue in 
the national politics and its 


~o reverberations seem to continue 
_. ‘even after the histrionics enacted 


in the Capital by NTR while his 
flock herded on the lavishly spent 
chartered flight 
where it is still well-guarded lest 
it might disperse in the free 
market of MLAs at Hyderabad. 

The Prime Minister, on her 
part, adhering to her statement 
that neither the Andhra Governor 
nor the legislature wing of her 
party in Andhra had consulted 
her on the toppling of the NTR 
Ministry, replaced Ram Lal by 
Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma as 
Governor while the leader of 
the Congress-I legislature party 
in Andhra Assembly has been 
made to resign. 

Some days were spent in select- 
ing the new Governor, as many 
names were floated — mostly by 
the aspirants themselves. A sug- 
gestion made in this context has 
been that as a rule the Governors 
should be of certain level of 
political maturity, and that in 
the States ruled by the non- 
Congress parties, the Governors 
should not belong to the Con- 
gress-I. Obviously the experience 
of AP Sharma in West Bengal 
and Ram Lalin Andhra Pradesh 
has set off this line of reasoning. 
However, the pressure of long- 
waiting aspirants has presumably 
‘been too strong for the Prime 
Minister who is yet to choose a 
Governor for West Bengal. 

The very fact that Ram Lal has 
been shunted out has come asa 
plus point for Indira Gandhi 
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engaged in’ overcoming the set- 
back suffered by the Congress-1 
in the public eye. Besides, the 
fact that she has set her face 
against the imposition of Presi- 
dent’s Rule in Andhra Pradesh 
—- as suggested by some of the 
semi-hawks in her camp — will 
no doubt help her to recover 
lost grounds in Andhra Pradesh. 
While Bhaskara Rao is not the 
most popular person in the 
Establishment circles, the ques- 
tion of letting him fend for him- 
self is not likely to find favour 
until after the first trial of 
strength in the Assembly. Mean- 
while, the hire-purchase of MLAs 
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by both sides have continued with 
unabashed fury, a game in which 
neither side has claimed to be 
angels. With the Assembly 
Speaker (who had obliged NTR 
by certifying his MLAs for the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan parade) turn- 
ing up for swearing-in as a 
Minister under Bhaskara Rao, it 
is likely that some of the NTR 
Ministers might follow suit. 
Understandably, there is a per- 
ceptible feeling in Hyderabad that 
Bhaskara may endure the test. 
Behind NTR, the Opposition 
leaders have rushed to join in a 
much-publicised campaign with 
the rally at Vijayawada drawing 
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record crowds. Their one single considerable quantity in Hydera- strength between the two con- 
theme has been that democracy bad — to the Bhaskara Rao tending groups, the Governor 
can no longer be safe under Congress-I combine. This might appears to be acting without 
Indira Gandhi, though its fate turnout to be a headache for partiality, the high pitch Opposi- 
under the Janata motley has not hangers-on like Bahuguna, and tion campaign may end in an 


yet been a forgotten chapter. might explain the switch over of anti-climax. From the Vijayawada 
What is more significant is ` Maneka’s Sanjaya Manch MLAs NTR rally to the polling booths * 

that NTR himself has gone in to the Bhaskara camp. for the coming Lok Sabha elec- 

for an aggressively Hindu posture On the other hand, with all the tion, the distance is not too short 7 


making no bones about his scant sweated labour put in by top and in the days to come, the 
consideration for the sensitivities  CPI-CPM leaders in support of possibility of total electoral 
of other communities, virtually NTR, the Opposition campaign understanding and adjustment 
proclaiming himself to be a fellow backing NTR has remained un- . among all Opposition parties 
traveller of BJP-RSS — with his mistakably anti-left which tosay seem to be receding, however 
credentials long established when the least, is spreading confusion much Charan Singh may be 
he promised to elevate Tirupathi in the ranks of both Communist heroically trying to keep them 
into a Hindu Vatican. It is no Parties, while alienating a good together and install himself as the 
secret that the well-stocked intern- ‘chunk ‘of their supporters. It shadow PM. Chaudhary’s latest 
ment camp of Telugu Desam appears that the Left willhaveto move to rope into his Lok Dal 
MLAs in Bangalore is under the suffer heavily for its wages of |manageric such characters as Raj 


direct care of RSS which had also opportunism. Narain and Subramaniam Swamy ~ 

taken over the hospitality of the It is doubtful how long the together with the Bihar Rajput 

very same MLAs in New Delhi. momentum generated after NTR’s rebel from the Janata fold, ~- 
A by-product of NTR’s open dismissal would last. 'The disap- Satyendra Narain Sinha, brings ~, 


tilt for RSS has been the con- pearance of Ram Lal has already out the Lok Dal’s outstanding 
spicuous shift of the bulk of blunted the edge of the Opposi- feature as a full-fledged team of 
. Muslims — who are not an in- tion camp, and ifin thetrialof chronic defectors.1] (August 29) 
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Parliamentary Form 


with an Elected 
President 


VASANT SATHE 











Here is the text of the note circulated by 
Union Cabinet Minister Vasant Sathe, which has 
become the centre of a nationwide controversy. 
Next week, Mainstream will carry articles on 
the question whether the present system needs 
to be changed, and thereby initiate serious dis- 
cussion on this vital issue, —- Editor 





Į think the whole debate on the question whether 
the national leader as head of the State should be 
directly elected by the people in national interest or 
should continue to be indirectly electedby the elected 
representatives, as at present, is likely to get con- 
fused by posing the proposition in a wrong manner. 

The question is not whether Parliamentary system 
of democracy needs to be abandoned dnd Presi- 
dential: system to be adopted and if so, which type 
Should it be an 
American or French model? 

In my humble opinion, this approach lands us 
into a barren debate. Because, to begin with, the 
question is not of abandoning Parliamentary form 
of democracy in favour of some undemocratic form. 
In fact, the question today is how to save our coun- 
try as a democratic republic enshrined in the very 
Preamble of our Constitution. 

We need to save democracy because without it 
our nationhood and unity of the country itself will 
be in danger. 

if there was a likelihood of Communism taking 
over, I could have even ventured to taking a risk of 
that alternative. But, the fear is that if we lose 
democracy only a military dictatorship would step in 
as in other Asiatic or Third World developing 
countries. This, in turn, will bring about disinte- 
gration of our nation. l 

If we think dispassionately, even the Opposition 
parties would realise that it is in their interest to 

, bring about necessary modification in our Constitu- 
tion while it is still possible. If we plunge ourselves 
blindly into elections as usual, in all likelihood, 
Congress which is the only national party would 
emerge as the largest single or majority party and 
yet the scene at the national level may be different. 

The Opposition continues to be divided and has 
further proliferated into smaller and region-based 
parties. They do not have the background of a 
phenomenon like the emergency to reap the harvest 
of a wave as in 1977. Today, only local or regional 
issues could be exploited. This would again be of 
advantage only to regional forces and the Opposi- 
tion parties will have te stoop to make alliances and 
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compromisés with these narrow, fissiparous elements. 

Thus, if one thinks coolly and objectively, even 
the Opposition parties will not benefit under the 
president system which has not led to the emergence 
and growth of a national alternative. But, as I have 
been pleading if the national central executive autho- 
rity is required to obtain sanction of the entire 
people and is to be elected by the vote of the whole 
electorate of the nation, then of necessity a national 
party as an alternative to the Congress will emerge 
because it will need to have a national appeal. It 
will have to reach the people throughout the length 
and breadth of the country and it will have to pro- 
ject a person who will command the confidence and 
acceptance of all the people and not only a section. 

It must be remembered that under today’s system 
a person representing only a section of the people or 
only a region can also become the Prime Minister. 
But, if he is to have the mandate of a clear majority 
of the entire electorate of 300 million voters spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the country 
belonging to different regions, languages and com- 
munities, then that person cannot afford to please a 
selected section. Thus even from the point of view of 
real democracy, we should go in for electing the 
national chief executive directly. 

Parliament as the supreme legislative body of the 
people’s representatives will, of course, continue as 
it is and must continue to have all the powers of 
law-making and vigilance over the executive. The 
executive must continue to be answerable to this 
parliament which represents the collective will of the 
sovereign people. In fact, Parliament can be made 
more effective by the establishment of statutory 
committees to which the Ministries will be directly 
answerable and where legislations can be studied in 
greater depth. 

Similarly, the powers of the judiciary can be kept 
intact so as to not only interpret the laws made by 
legislature but also to adjudicate on the actions of 
the executive and above all, to ensure compliance 
with the provisions of the Constitution. 

With the above safeguards, I honestly think that 
it is imperative in the interest of our national unity 
and integrity that we lose no more time and take up 
this matter urgently for a suitable modification of 
Articles 54 and 55 of the Constitution. 

In terms of Article 368 and in accordance with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, this will not consti- 
tute a change in the basic structure. Indeed it 
would result in preserving it in keeping with the 
Preamble. With this amendment, election of the 
President directly and of the Parliament could be 
held simultaneously and there would be no need to 
postpone the elections. 

It is said that of all slopes, complacency is the 
most slippery. The question of national unity 
transcends party considerations. Jt is for all to 
consider the situation seriously with a sense of 
urgency. I would suggest that even leaders of the 
opposition parties could take initiative in this matter 
and discuss it not only among themselves but even 
with the leaders of the Congress. Together we 
could find the best modality for bringing about the 
necessary’ change. The fear is it may benow or 
never. (New Delhi, August 11, 1984) 
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C. RAGHAVAN 


THe greatest failure here will be the failure to 

acknowledge failure’. A Minister from a 
leading Third World country told some of his 
colleagues privately at Vienna at the start of the 
Fourth General Conference of the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) in 
the first week of August. 

Judged either as the major North South event of 
the year or from the limited focus of providing 
UNIDO with resources to deliver the technical 
assistance for Third “World  industrialisation, 
UNIDO-IV was a failure that the international 
community has refused to recognise. 

It climaxes a series of failures recorded at other 
North-South consultations of recent years. The 
November 1982 GATT (General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariff) Ministerial meeting. The interim 
and development committee meetings of Bretton 
Woods institutions (World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund) and of UNCTAD-VI at 
Belgrade. 

And as the Chairman of G77 at Vienna, S.K. 
Singh of India put it at the Conference itself, the 
.Group of 77 had accepted the plea of the Group ‘B’? 
countries for an action-oriented, business-like con- 
ference, eschewing the traditional effort to adopt 
declarations and plans of actions. 

Instead they agreed to focus on practical measures 
in areas suggested by the Group ‘B’ countries — 
Human resources, enery and industrialisation, rural 
development and agriculture and industry, and the 
special problems of Africa and the Least Developed. 

The Group of 77 agreed to dialogue “‘on terms 
and in a style that suits our partners in the Group 
B”, S.K. Singh told the committee that dealt with 
most of these issues. ‘‘We would like now to. test 
how serious and reliable they can be as interlocutors 
and partners in international cooperation on deve- 
lopment” Singh had said. 

The test of their ‘seriousness’ and ‘reliability’, he 
had added, could be, how much additional resources 
they would be prepared to commit for the prog- 
rammes and mandates to be agreed upon. And if 
the industrial countries would agree to do so as 
part of the regular budget, the Third World too 
would pay its share, he had added. 

But in the end, when the Conference had ended 
there had been no commitments for additional 
resources. 

The Conference itself was unable to reach any 
conclusionons resolutions about insutrial restruc- 
turing and redeployment and the role of the 
UNIDO system of ‘consultations in this, nor on 
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mobilising financial resources for Third World . 
industrialisation. 

On both these issues, the texts under negotiations, 
with a large number of square brackets showing 
disagreements, are to be incorporated in the Report 
of the Conference, and referred to the UN General 
Assembly. 

But there was no great hope of anything coming 
out of it, as G 77 Chairman put it at the plenary, 
when it debated whether to send it to the Assembly 
or the Industrial Development Board or the next 
UNIDO conference. “We are treating these pieces ‘ 
of paper as footballs and perhaps to be taken as 
lightly as we seem to have done this morning to be 
passed from forum to forum.” The Conference 
failed to pronounce itself or even issue normative 
appeals to the appropriate international forums on 
Third World debt and debt-servicing, acknowledged 
on all sides as creating a ‘de-industrialisation’ pro- 
cess in much of the Third World. 

In terms of the eleven resolutions adopted by 
consensus, UNIDO got a mandate, but no resources, 
that would enable it to pursue vigorously the 
concrete steps suggested in the limited areas cover- 
ed, and specially in relation to the needs of the 
Least Developed and sub-Saharan African countries, 
facing an economic crisis affecting their political 
and social structures. There were also resolutions 
on human resources, development, energy, and 
technology (where the mandates were perhaps vague 
but sufficient to enable UNIDO to continue its work 
on new and emerging technologies, traditional 
technologies, and the concept of technologies for 
humanity). 

As the UNIDO Executive Director, Abd-el- 
Rahman Khane put it at a closing news conference, 
there was “ʻa renewed recognition” at UNIDO-IV 
of the importance of Third World industrialisation, 
a signal that something had to be done- to the core 
problems of Third World industrialisation and 
development. : 

There was ‘ample ground’ for UNIDO to pursue ` 
these mandates vigorously, Khane said, ‘provided 
additional resources are forthcoming’. 

UNIDO itself has estimated that the additional 
resources needed for all the technical assistance 
programmes would be of the order of 200 million 
dollars a year (less than one-fifth of what the world 
spends daily on arms). 

The conference has underlined the need to pro- 
vide UNIDO with resources to ‘effectively and 
efficiently’ carry out the tasks assigned to it, and 
has appealed to countries to increase their voluntary 
countributions for technical assistance for the UN , 
Industrial Development Fund to reach its desirable 
level of 50 million dollars annually. 

-But this was adopted only on a majority vote. 
USA voted against it and made clear repeatedly in 
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- the negotiations and in formal meetings that it 


would commit no additional funds multilaterally, 
but would: give bilateral aid to those who carry out 
its advice. 

UK, FRG and Japan, the other major donors to 
the UN system, were among the OECD countries 
that abstained on the vote, and gave no indications. 
of providing additional resources. 

Khane preferred to ‘suspend judgement’ on the 


resources issue, and the outcome of the pledging 
conferences in November 1984 and 1985. 


But the Third World delegations remained sceptic 
and noted that, in the May 1983 formal consulta- 


‘tions on the new UNIDO, there were commitments 


in even firmer language, and yet nothing happened. 


‘UNIDO-IV was the major North-South event of 
the year; and marked the end of a decade of 
North-South dialogue that began with NIEO 
Declaration and Programme of Action at the Sixth 
Special Session of the UN General Assembly 


in 1974. 


When the North-South dialogue was launched, 
the declared’ intent and aim was to negotiate in 
intergovernmental forums orderly changes in the 
world economy, economic relations and systems, 
towards establishing NIEO. No one had expected 
changes overnight, but it was expected that changes 
would be negotiated in good faith, and inter- 
governmental recommendations for change would 
be carried out- through governmental policies at 
national levels. 


_ Very quickly the ‘North soon resorted to the 
‘forums game’, and instead of negotiating changes 


` and advances, the negotiations inside UN forums 


were merely an effort to record and reflect changes 
negotiated elsewhere. 

Soon this phase too came to an end. And the 
negotiations were over semantics to cover differences 
and failures, and repeating the language of earlier 
conferences without any effort to either implement 
or pronounce on failure to implement. 

The whole process became an exercise for diplo- 
mats — those from the South seeking to strengthen 
earlier language marginally and taking comfort in 
it, and those from the North trying to slip in some- 


‘thing -that could be used to detract from earlier 


commitments. 


This exercise took on a farcical character at 
UNIDO-IV when endless arguments went on 
whether the resolutions should ‘recommend’ or 
‘request’. And in the negotiations, there was a 
crisis as to whether or not the world economy and 
that of the third world was or had been in a ‘crisis’, 
The problem was resolved, when the Chairman I.S. 
Chadha of India gave a limeric: 

Yesterday coming down the stairs 
I saw aman who wasn’t there 
And today again he wasn’t there . 
I wish to god he would go away. 

The term ‘crisis’, ‘problems’, ‘situation’, all were 
used until words lost their meaning. 
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From the beginning the OECD countries played 
the conference in alow-key. Most of the OECD 
delegations were led or represented at the level of 
their ambassadors, who at Vienna also double as 
their country-representatives to Austria, more 
involved in bilateral issues. And in line with the 
decisions at the OECD North-South committee in 
July, the delegations had strict instructions to 
adopt ‘a minimalist’ approach, no additionality of 
resources and no ‘ideology’ (except the one for 
direct foreign investment). 


Only a few countries — perhaps less than a hand- 
ful — had policy-making officials from the capitals 
who have been involved in multilateral negotiations. 


In the result, One exasperated official confessed to 
his inability, even inside his group meeting to bring 
a multilateral and wider focus to the issues being 
considered. 


The Group of 77 too at UNIDO-IV unlike as in 
earlier such donferences, had no ‘inter-regional 
preparatory meeting in advance of the Conference, 
to coordinate regional and subregional! positions and 
evolve joint strategy and negotiating tactics. They 
had their meeting only just prior to the Conference. 


Some effort at coordination had been attempted by 
the G77 Chairman in Vienna at the level of the G77 
missions there. But only 38 countries, and very few 
from Africa, had resident missions in Vienna. 


At the initial ‘stages, within G77, there was a 
mood in favour of not accepting mere ‘cosmetic’ 
decisions, without commitments of resources. 


There was a view in G77—at the meeting of the 
Group before the final plenary—that all the labours 
added up to nothing, and the Group should end the 
Conference without any resolutions: Leave every- 
thing on the table, and remit them to the General 
Conference (even the one to be held next year after 
conversion) and acknowledge failure. 


But in the end this view did not prevail. Largely 
because many chose to find comfort in ‘pieces of 
paper’, though with no money. And as weary and 
bleary-eye delegates were streaming out of the 
Hapsburg Palace at Vienna, about 4 A.M. local 
time of August 20 (after about 48 hours of continu- 
ous negotiations) one international civil servant from 
the Third World, who had previously been his coun- 
try’s representative at UN conferences, suggested it 
was time perhaps for the Third World to calla halt 
to this farce. The Third World, at the NAM or 
Group of 77 forum, should meet at high political 
level, perhaps at summit Jevel, without any agenda 
or reference to specific conferences or without being 
detracted by any other issues, and assess the situa- 
tion and the stalemate, and then decide on the 
r and tactics in the North-South dialogue, he 
said. 


Halting the dialogue may be easier said than done. 
But G77 could atleast be directed by the annual 
meeting of their Foreign Ministers, not to accept 
meaningless compromises at Conferences. But 
rather ‘break them up’ without any resolutions or 
conclusions, a Third World delegate commented. [] 
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Genesis of Sikh Alienation 


KEWAL VARMA 


` Mainstream (August 18, 1984) carried three contributions dealing with the problem of communalism 


in the context of the threat it poses to national integration. 


The contributors included Kishan Sarup 


Thapar, Tasnim Ahmed and Professor Bipan Chandra, In the present issue, the discussion continues 
with this long contribution from Kewal Varma, who is the Chief of the Delhi Bureau of the Calcutta 


based daily, The Telegraph. 


Readers are invited to participate in this discussion. It needs to be re- 


iterated that the views expressed in this discussion are those of the authors and not of Mainstream. 
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[s the spectre of a second partition of the country 
real or imaginary? Terrorists, no doubt, have 
been flushed out of the Golden Temple. But this 
has not solved the problem. In fact, it has created 
new problems. 

For a large number of Sikh masses, who had 
fallen victim to communal poison, the situation is: 
“Bhindranwale is dead; long live Bhindranwale.” 
They have become more receptive to the slogan of 
Khalistan. The Sikh-Hindu cleavage has further 
widened. Reėligious fantacism which is at its height, 
combined with strong organisational backing 
through the network of Gurdwaras can give a 
punch to the Khalistan movement. This would 
receive sustenance from affluent Sikhs abroad, just 
like the IRA movement of Northern Ireland and 
EELAM movement in Sri Lanka receive sustenance 
from Irish and Tamils settled abroad. as 

I was in London at the time of military action in 
the Golden Temple. I witnessed the arrogance of the 
affluent Sikhs there. I heard some Sikhs bragging: 
“We will collect one lakh pounds and finish off 
Indira Gandhi.” The movement for Khalistan can- 
not be wished away. We have to fight it and defeat 
it if the unity of the country is to be maintained, 

The question is raised: Could the military action 
in the Golden Temple have been avoided? If what was 
happening before the military action had continued 
for another two or three months, there would have 
been a massive Hindu backlash. There would have 
been massacre of Sikhs outside Punjab. The possi- 
bility of some sort of coup and army marching into 
Golden Temple with the battle cry ““Har Har Maha 
Dev’ could also not have been ruled out. Patience 

s running out. 

For sence in the first five months of the year, 
from January to May, out of 152 days, killings in 
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Punjab were banner headline stories in newspapers 


for 117 days. In fact for over two years, the stories . 


of killings in Punjab were coming. But this year 
the situation had taken a qualitative turn for the 
worse. I should narrate here a small story. On May 
30, I was sitting with a bank manager. His accoun- 
tant came and said: “Sir, I have decided to stop 
reading newspapers. Day-after-day, the first thing 
in the morning I read is ‘five killed, eight killed’. I 
can’t stand it any more.” 

If action was delayed, the reason partly is liberal- 
ism in the country, which is sensitive to the 
susceptibility of the minority community. But revul- 
sion to the excesses of Sikh terrorists was building 
up to a point where secularism and liberalism would 
have been a sure casuality. Now there is a chance 
to save both secularism and democracy in the 


country. It is more than symbolic that the two. 


Generals who led the Army into action were Sikhs. 
It were again liberal secular traditions that 92 of 
its men and officers lost their lives and 287 were 
injured to flush out a group of criminals. In any 
other country, any building in which criminals were 
taking shelter would have been razed to the ground 


with tanks or aerial bombardment. Army casual-: 


ties would have been less, if the Army was not 
under the instructions to exercise maximum restrain. 
For every nine men, one officer died in the Golden 
Temple operation. This is too high a rate of casualty 
of officers. Nearly 40 of the country’s best trained 
commandoes who are most precious to the army 
lost their lives. General Brar with tears in his eyes 
pointing to a spot in the Golden Temple, told a 
group of newsmen that he lost eight of his best men 
there because they. were under the instructions to 
ensure minimum damage to Harmandir Sahib. 
Sardar Khushwant Singh says that though he is 
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ñot a military expert, yet he feels that the Army 
could have adopted a different strategy which would 
not have resulted in the damage of the Akal Takht. 
Iam also not a military expert.: Perhaps, better 
military brains could have adopted a superior stra- 
tegy. But my common sense says two things. Firstly, 
there was so much ammunition and arms as well as 
a determined band of people that even a better stra- 
tegy than the one adopted could not have avoided 
the damage to the Akal Takht. Secondly, I have 
confidence in the Army and political leadership that 
it did not deliberately choose the strategy to inflict 
damage to the Akal Takht. This is matter of 
perception. Perhaps, in his emotionally surcharged 
frame of mind Sardar Khuswant Singh is not able 
to see things rationally. 


WHO are to be blamed for bringing the Punjab 
situation to this ugly climax? Some hot-heads would 
immediately jump to their feet and assert it is Indira 
Gandhi. They would not lay the primary responsi- 
bility on the Akali-Bhindranwale axis which was 
killing and terrorising people. The implicit assump- 
tion is that it is none of the business of the Akalis 
to preserve India’s integrity. Indira Gandhi and her 
henchmen in Punjab did encourage Bhindranwale 
till about mid-1981. After that the Akalis took him 
under their protective wings. In fact a list of 15 
demands which the Akalis submitted to the Govern- 
ment as early as October, 1981, the very first 
demand was “‘unconditianal release of Sant Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale”. Bhindranwale in fact, started 
growing larger than his life-size and his break- 
through as a leader of Sikhs came after the Akalis 
owned him and allowed him to use the sanctuary of 
the Golden Temple to spread communal poison 
and organise terrorism on an extensive scale. 

It'is true that had Indira Gandhi been alert about 
the danger of religious fantacism and acted earlier, 
the demon of Bhindranwale would not have suc- 
ceeded in doing so much damage. The nation- 
making process has received a big setback — Sikhs 
and Hindus who were indistinguisbable till about 
three years ago are now divided. As the Prime 
Minister, this is hér big political failure. How much 
of Indira Gandhi’s acts of omission and commission 
were part of a diabolical strategy, her arrogance and 
arbitrariness and how much due to the sensitivity 
to Sikh religious susceptibility is difficult to say. 

Indira Gandhi’s lack of earnestness to clinch the 
issue of Chandigarh and the sharing of river waters 
appears to be calculated. Her other calculated 
strategy was to encourage the emergence of extrem- 
ism among the Sikhs and the Hindus, thinking that 
the bulk of Sikh and Hindu masses due to aversion 
to extremism would came over to her. The Hindu 
Suraksha Samiti also received encouragement from 
certain Congress-I sources as did Bhindranwale in 
the earlier stage. The difference was the degree of 
support they received. ~ 


THIS strategy of playing with fire recoiled as the 
bulk of active Sikh mass went over to extremism. 
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Indira Gandhi’s diabolism was matched equally by 
those of the Akalis, including moderate Akalis. 
Instead of clinching an accord, they would at a 
critical stage of negotation, shift their ground. For 
instance, on Chandigarh, they would insist that the 
1970 Award did not imply simultaneous transfer of 
Chandigarh to Punjab and some villages from 
Punjab to Haryana in lieu of Chandigarh. On river 
water, they would raise the question of reopening 
the 1955 Award under which the Rajasthan Canal 
is being constructed as also sharing of the Yamuna 
water. When the Government agreed to amend the 
Article 25, the Akalis had an excellent opportunity 
to declare it as their victory and call off the agita- 
tion. But they did not, obviously because their real 
objectives were much bigger. 

Objectively, Bhindranwale’s tirade and the Akali 
moves were links in the same chain. They were well 
coordinated, as if there was an intelligent hidden 
hand. To begin with, Bhindranwale would not have 
become so powerful without the tool of the Anand- 
pur Saheb Resolution. There was also good co- 
ordination and method in the madness of the 
Akalis. In 1981, there was a massive joint peasant 
tally of the Opposition in Delhi in which the Akalis 
participated. Within a month of the rally, SGPC, 
like a bolt from the blue, passed a resolution that 
the “Sikhs are a separate nation”. The objective of 
the resolution was to derail and disrupt the united 
peasant movement on economic issue and bring to 
fore the religious issue. In 1982, the Akalis and the 
CPI-M started a joint movement of “Nahar Roko” 
against Indira Gandhi’s award on sharing of river 
waters. But soon the Akalis shifted the venue of 
the agitation to the Golden Temple and called it a 
“Dharam Yudh”. Again the objective was to dis- 
rupt the united peasant movement and give it a 
religious slant. Asa result the CPI-M opted out 
of the joint movement. 

When Bhindranwale organised the killing of Lala 
Jagat Narain and was arrested the Akalis made the 
release of Bhindranwale their first demand. The 
Akalis gave a call of declaring Amritsar a holy city 
and this was followed by the looting of cigarrette 
shops of Hindus. Bhindranwale’s men threw a 
severed head of a cowinatemplein Amritsar and 
Dr Rajender Kaur (daughter of Master of Tara 
Singh) declared in the Rajya Sabha that ‘“‘cow 
might be a mother of Hindus but not of Sikhs.” A 
cool, calculated provocation to Hindus! 

Perhaps the most serious political game of 
Bhindranwale which the Akalis played was the 
burning of the Constitution and the demand to 
amend the Article 25. Inthe early phase when 
Bhindranwale was rearing his fundamentalist head, 
and alongwith the Akhand Kirtani Jatha provoked 
an armed clash with Nirankaris on April 13, 1978 
(the Court has held that a group of Sikhs from 
within the Golden Temple attacked the Nirankari 
procession), SGPC within two months issued a 
Hukamnama instigating Sikhs to commit violence 
against Nirankaris. Then to provide infrastructural 
support to Bhindranwale’s terrorism, Akalis orga- 
nised meetings of ex-servicemen. This provided a 
recruiting ground for Bnindranwale. The Akalis’ 
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toves dnd resolutions wete hot the reflection of 
anarchy of the Sangat politics of Sikhs. Objectively 
there were well-thought-out links of a strategy to 
create ultimately a favourable ground to effect 
migration of population and to raise the slogan of 
Khalistan. 


WHAT about the Opposition? Let’s see its record. 
In its one-point programme to defeat Indira Gandhi, 
the Opposition made this communal party its 
partner in the 1977 elections and in the Government 
at the Centre and in Punjab. When the Akali-led 
Government with Janata as a junior partner was 
formed in Punjab, the first official press release said 
that if corrupt officials go to the Golden Temple and 
take a dip in the sacred pond, Amrit Sarowar, and 
take a vow before the granthi that they would not 
indulge in corruption again, the Government would 
not take any action against them. The Janata did 
not raise its little finger against this gross violation 
of secularism, When in June, 1978, a Hukamnama 
was issued giving a call to Sikhs virtually to annibi- 
late Nirankaris, the Janata did nothing to condemn 
it and to make them withdraw. When in 


October 1978, the Akalis passed the Anandpur’ 


Saheb resolution; Janata President Chandra Shekhar 
was sitting on the dais and he did nothing to 
restrain them. The Anandpur Saheb Resolution 
can be compared with the 1940 Muslim League 
Resolution on Pakistan. Even the modified version 


of the Anandpur Saheb resolution reads: 
The political goal of the Panth, without doubt, is 
enshrined in the commandments of the Tenth Lord, in the 
pages of Sikh history andin the very heart of the Sikh 
history and in the very heart of the Khalsa or Panth, the 
ultimate objective of which is the pre-eminence of the 


Khalsa. 
The fundamental policy of the Shiromani Akali Dal is to 


seek the realisation of this birth-right of the Khalsa 

through the creation of congenial environment and a 

political set-up. 

Pre-eminance of one religion in any one part of 
the country is the surest way to disintegration of 
India. Bhindranwale realised the significance of the 
Anandpur Saheb Resolution. He never referred to 
Chandigarh or water dispute. But no speech of 
his would be complete without asserting that his 
only demand was the acceptance of the Anandpur 
Saheb Resolution. 

When the situation hotted up, what did the 
Opposition do? After the killing of the Hindu 
passengers in September last, the Opposition jointly 
appealed to the Akalis to suspend the agitation. 
The Akalis did not. The Opposition asked the 
Akalis to ‘withdraw the Hukamnama against 
Nirankaris. The Akalis did not. (The Akalis, 
SPGC and Head Granthis in this regard are one and 
same thing for practical purposes). The Opposition 
asked the Akalis to issue a Hukamnama to condemn 
the killings of innocent people. The Akalis did not. 
The Opposition asked the Akalis to stop the misuse 
of the Golden Temple. The Akalis did not. When 
the Home Minister raised the question of misuse of 
the Gurdwara in a letter to Sant Longowal, the 
latter replied that the Home Minister was raising 
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“extraneous issues”. The Opposition asked the 


Akalis not to start the agitation on Article 25. The 
Akalis did start the burning of the Constitution. The 
Opposition asked the Akalis to withdraw the 
Anandpur Saheb Resolution. The Akalis did not. 
Even on May 1, 1984 Sant Longowal wrote to the 
Government that the Anandpur Saheb Resolution 
must be considered by the Sarkaria Commission. 
After the action, an Opposition delegation went to 
the Golden Temple to request Head Granthis to 
issue a Hukamnama that the Temple should not be 
misused again so that the Government could with- 
draw the Army from the temple. The Granthis did 
not, even though a few days ago they issued a 
Hukamnama against Baba Santa Singh. Even after 
so many snubs from the Akalis, the Opposition 
continued to remain soft and ambivalent towards 
the Akalis because it thought that the Akalis are 


doing their job of humiliating Indira Gandhi, little - 


caring that the Akalis are out to hurt the national 
interests. . 

Look at the softness of the Opposition towards 
the Akalis. When Rajiv Gandhi in his Lok Sabha 
speech said that the Akalis insisted that “‘the 
Anandpur Saheb Resolution in its full be put in 
front of the Sarkaria commission’, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee interrupted him: “Iben what? Akali Dal 
wanted that resolution to be referred to the Sarkaria 
Commission. The Government has not accepted. 
They did not ask for the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion. Only a reference to the Sarkaria commission”. 
(But Vajpayeeji, is it for a commission to decide that 
India should remain united or not? Please reply.) 

In the same vein when Indira Gandhi in her Lok 


Sabha speech said: “The Opposition parties were 


not able to convince me that the Akali Dal had 
given up the (Anandpur Saheb) resolution entirely. 
All I was told was ‘they will not raise it now’. 
Harikesh Bahadur interrupted: “Why should they 
give itup? These remarks show that the Opposi- 
tion is not only soft but sometime tended to 
encourage the Akalis to remain firm. 

If more space has been devoted to criticise the 
Opposition’s role in Punjab than to criticise Indira 
Gandhv’s role it does not mean that the Opposition 
isto be blamed more than Indira Gandhi. This 
has been done because a section of liberal opinion 
in the country tend to give a clean chit to the 
Opposition and make it appear that the threat to 
India’s unity is merely Indira Gandhi’s propaganda 
to win elections. The fault lies with the entire 
Indian polity with its failure not only to check the 
communal divide in Punjab but also its capacity to 
reverse the tide. 

It must, however, be added that there is no doubt 
that the country would not actually break-up in the 
foreseeable future. The establishment in this 
country is strong enough to defeat any secessionist 
movement. Only the cost of keeping the country 
united will increase but the country has the capa- 
city to pay it. The instruments of State are strong 
enough not to be overwhelmed by terrorism and 
even insurgency in parts of the country. In the mili- 
tary action in the Golden Temple, the State has just 
shown its teeth. Also, how many secessionist move- 


&. 


ments for that matter have succeeded in the world 
since the Second World War. Even a weak Nigeria 
defeated quite powerful secessionist movement in 
Biafra. If Bangla Desh was formed it was because 
of geographical incongruity and also the geo- 
political balance went against Pakistan. But geo- 
political balance is in India’s favour. With Soviet 
troops sitting in Afghanistan, Pakistan’s potential 
to do mischiefin Punjab gets neutralised. Moreover, 
unlike Bangladesh where there was complete unity, 
the people in Punjab are communally divided. The 
real point of worry in Punjab is the polity’s capa- 


city to roll back the communal challenge politically. 


THIS doubt in the polity’s capacity is reinforced by 
the history of this country. It was only 37 years 
ago that this sub-continent was partitioned. 
Memories are still fresh. If the giants of those days 
— Gandhi, Nehru, Azad and Patel — could not 
stop the partition, can the small actors of today — 
Indira Gandhi, Chandra Shekhar, Charan Singh, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee et al, who in varying degree 
contributed in aggravating the situation — prevent 
it? This is the cause of the lingering fear. . 

If one is not to get emotional, in the worl 
history, Ho Chi Minh would, perhaps, go down as 
a greater nationalist leader than Gandhiji. Ho Chi 
Minh fought a most heroic battle for 30 years to 
reunite his country, partitioned by imperialist rulers. 
The perception of India as one entity is far more 
ancient than any other country in the world. Yet 
the movement under Gandhiji’s leadership could 
not keep it united. It can be argued that the 
- national movement’s partial failure could not be 
compounded further because there is now one essen- 
tial difference. The Britishers were then ruling the 
sub-continent and gave on-the-spot encouragement 
to the divisive forces. Now the divisive forces are 
receiving encouragement from quarters outside the 
country. This only minimises the “foreign factor” 
but does not eliminate it altogether. 

In order to comprehend the present dangers, it 
will be instructive to get an insight into the 
factors which led to the partition. It is generally 
believed that by 1947, Nehru and‘Patel were tired 


. people and`in order to secure power and form | 


government they forced even Gandhi to accept 
partition. But by 1947, the Hindu-Muslim cleavage 
had become too wide and the Congress’ failure to 
give a consciousness of common national identity 
` to Muslims had become too pronounced. 

_ History enjoined upon the Indian National 
-Congress to create a consciousness of national iden- 
tity in the modern period. The British Raj only 
created objective conditions. But the alien rulers 
_ tried their best to obstruct the growth of this con- 
sciousness. The questions to be examined is, why 
the national movement failed to defeat the British 
game of divide and rule. 

Unfortunately, there has not been much effort to 
analyse this in the right perspective. Gandhiji did 
not get time for self-introspection on the causes of 
his failure. Nehru got pre-occupied with the state- 
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craft to build modern India. Among the authori- 
tative leaders of the national movement, only 
Maulana Azad made a self-anlytical observation in 
his memoirs, India Wins Freedom. He felt that had 
the Congress only agreed to take two Muslim 
League Ministers in UP in 1937, the partition could 
have been averted. l 

But this hypothesis lacks hard social, political 
and economic analysis. This is a superficial view 
and smacks of wishful thinking. A coalition with 
the Muslim League would have in all probability 
met the same fate which the hotch-potch Janata 
Government met forty years later. In fact, when a 
coalition Interim Government was formed with the 
Muslim League at the Centre nine years later in 
1946, it did mot work. The Congress and the 
Muslim League had become incompatible. 


A rigorous analysis of the reasons for the failure of 
the Congress to give a consciousness of common 
nationhood to Hindus and Muslims has been made 
by an outstanding Marxist historian, Bipan 
Chandra, in his recent book Communalism in 
Modern India. It may be a revelation to many that 
Hindu-Muslim relationship about 100 years ago 
was more or less the same as the present Hindu- 
Sikh relationship about a year ago. Barring a small 
number, the Muslims in India were converts from 
Hinduism.. It is also a myth that all the conversions 
to Islam took place as a result of coercion or 
bribery by the Muslim rulers. Indian Muslims and 
Hindus have the same ethnic, social and cultural 
roots and were broadly indistinguishable till the end 
of the last century. One brother became Muslim, 
the other remained Hindu. Bipan Chandra empha- 


sised these aspects: 


Most Muslims were converts who carried with them into 
the new religion old religious and social beliefs and prac- 
tices. The popular religions were highly eclectic in their 
beliefs and practices. The common popular culture and 
ways of life tended to prevail. Marriage and other social 
customs and practices tended to be uniform, or at least 
mutually influenced, in both their good and bad features, 
Hindus and Muslims shared common saints and pirs, 
mazaars, dargahs and other holy places, and even popular 
gods and goddesses. Various syncretic cults had developed 
in different parts of the country. Some elements of the 
caste system for example, food taboos, pollution and 
ı marriage restrictions, had become common to both. Holi, 
Dussehra, Durga Puja, Diwali, Rakhi and Id were often 
celebrated together by the common people as well as the 
ruling classes in the eighteenth century in Avadh, Bengal 
and many other areas, even when these or other festivals 
etc., were not celebrated or observed together, they were 
shared to “a certain extent with the neighbours. The 
Muharram Tazia was an occasion for all, particularly for 
the Hindu women who, it was believed, could get a child 
if they walked under the Tazia. Astrology, palmistry and 
almanacs were used in common. Common literary tradi- 
tion had developed based on secular heroes and heroines 
cr common religious characters, symbols and myths. In 
this respect, an extract from Dezil Ibbetson’s late nine- 
teenth century study of Punjab castes in the Census of 
1881 is rather difficult to resist: 
“Asa fact in the east of the Punjab, conversion has 
absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. The 
Musalman Rajput, Gujar, or Jat is for all social, tribal, 
political, and administrative purposes exactly as much a 
Rajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His social 
customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, 


u 
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his rules of marriage and inheritance unchanged, and 
almost the only difference is that he shaves his scalp-lock 
and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the 
mahomedan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalman 
to the Hindu wedding ceremony....he even worships the 
same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so” 


Till early thirties of the present century, in West 


Punjab villages, no Hindu marriage would be ‘com- 
plete without a, Muslim priest and no Muslim 
marriage would be complete without a Pandit. A 
survey of a Punjab village carried out by the Punjab 
eter of Economic Enquiry in the early 1930s 
noted. 


There are two mosques built of burnt bricks and in very 


good conditions. Separate rooms are provided for travel-` 


lers and marriage parties of all faiths and creeds. This 
investigator saw a -Hindu marriage party staying in these 
room and singing songs, but, of course, stopping at the 
time of Muslim prayers. The inhabitants of the village 
have been accustomed to these conditions for time 
immemorial. 


The traces of common religious heritage of 
‘Hindus and Muslims are found even today. Many 
Hindu still visit Ajmer Shrief. During the recent 
Bhiwandi riots, there was a poignant story. A 
Hindu used to worship a dargah of a Pir. On a 
Friday as usual when he was going to the Dargah 
with flowers in his hand, a Hindu crowd took him 
to be a Muslim and killed him. 


Q 


INthe first phase of the British policy of divide- 
and-rule, the whole emphasis was to create a con- 
sciousness of religious separatism and snap the 
umblical cord of Indian Muslims with Hindus. The 
religious revivalist and reformist .movement cons- 
ciously and unconsciously played the British game. 
Instead of bringing into fore the commonality of 
religions and thus strengthen the forces of unity 
of the people, the revivalist reformers in the name 
of purity of religion articulated precisely those 
features in religion in which it differs from other 
religion. This is true of both Hindu and Muslim 
religious revivalist reformist movements. Swami 
Dayanada in his zeal of “back to the Vedas,” per- 
formed shuddhi on the Sikhs at Lahore and in the 
Satyartha Prakash called Guru Nanak a ““Dambhi” 
(pretender) because he did not know Sanskrit. 

The British rulers tried to exploit the situation 
and made their contribution to cultivate the consci- 
ousness of religious separatism to check the process 
of evolution of composite modern culture.. In the 
case of Sikhs they encouraged the formation of 
Singh Sabha and Chief Khalsa Diwan. It was a 
leader of Singh Sabha, one Sardar Kahn Singh of 
Nabha state who in 1905, said: “We are not 
‘ Hindus”. The Britishers were keen on ericouraging 
loyalist trends because they were alarmed by the 
growth of anti-British rebellious tendencies among 
sikhs. Shortly after the betrayal of the national 
‘cause by Sikh princes in 1857, a strong Kooka 
movement was started by Guru Ram Singh, a senior 
officer in the Army of Ranjit Singh. The climax 
of this movement wasthe British persecution in 
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blowing up of 66 Kookas by tying them to the 
mouth of guns in 1872. 

The alien rulers were interested in cultivating 
Sikh separatism specifically to form a loyal army of 
natives. Here we quote an extract from a 1911 
British memorandum. The Politics of Sikh Com- 
munity, which for the first time described Sikhs as a 
separate nation, 


At the present time one of the principal agencies for the pre- 
servation of Sikh religion has been the practice of military 


officers commanding Sikh regiments to send Sikh recruits. 


m 


to receive baptism according to the rights prescribed by - 


Guru Gobind Singh. Sikh soldiers too are required to 
‘adhere rigidly to Sikh customs and ceremonies and every 
endeavour has been made to preserve them from the con- 
tagion of idolatry. Sikhs in the Indian Army have been 
studiously ‘nationalised’ or encouraged to regard them- 
selves as a totally distinct and separate,~nation:, their 
national pride’ has been fostered by every available means 
and the granth sahib or the sikh scriptures are saluted 
by the British officers of the sikh regiments. The reason 
for this policy is not far to seek. With his relapse into 
Hinduism and re-adaptation of its superstitious and 
vicious social customs, itis notorious that the sikh loses 
much of his martial instincts and greatly deteriorates as 
a fighting machine. -— The policy pursued in the Indian 
Army has been directed and rightly directed to the main- 
tenance of sikh faith in its pristine purity, for the reason 
that any falling off from orthodoxy not only detracts 
from the fighting value of the Sikh soldiers but inevitably 
tends at the same time to affect adversely his whole atti- 
tude to the British power. (This Memorandum was prepared 
by a senior British Intelligence officer D. Petrie in 1911 and 
counter-signed by the than Director Criminal Intelligence 
C.H. Cleveland. It forms a part of Home{Political Records 
of the Government of India preserved at the National 


Archives). : 


IN the case of Sikhs, the attempts of indigenous 
revivalist reformist movements and the Britishers 
had however only limited success in creating a 
feeling of religious separatism. In fact, the 
Britishers’ attempts in relation to the Sikhs received 
a big rebuff as a result of the massive peasant- 
based Gurdwara movement of 1920-25. The move- 
ment had the main objective of ‘liberating’ the 
Gurdwaras from the contro] of ‘Mahants’ and since 
the British administration supported the ‘Mahants’ 
against the Akalis, the movement became anti- 
British. Strong support given by Gandhiji and 
Nehru considerably strengthened the nationalist 
stream among Sikhs which became quite powerfiil 
by 1927-28. A close liaison was also established 
between -the predominantly nationalist-minded 
Akalis and young Leftists and revolutionaries of 
the Ghadar Party — The ‘Babas’. 

But because of a strong element of religioisity in 
the Gurdwara agitations, communal and loyalist 
trends started showing up in the Akali movement. 
The differentiation in the united Akali movement 
came into the open with the Master Tara Singh 


Maharaja Patiala Pact of 1935 and later the Baldev - 


Singh-Sikander Hayat Pact of 1940 under which 
the Akalis joined the Unionist Ministry in Punjab 
and supported the war efforts. Over a period, 
communal characteristics of the Akalis became the 
dominant feature. After the success of the 
Gurdwara agitation, nationalists, Communists and 


- munists started getting eliminated. 


- 
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communal Akalis started contesting the Gurdwara 
elections. Once, Communists exploiting the rift 
among the Akalis got their nominee elected as the 
President of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC). 


But since the rules of the game of Gurdwara 
elections were religious, nationalists and Com- 
Harkishan 
Singh Surjeet said that people used to question 
them: “Comrade, you do not go to gurdwaras, then 
why do you contest Gurdwara elections?” Surjeet 
admitted that they had no satisfactory reply. After 
getting continuous beating, the Communists opted 
out of the Gurdwara elections in the early sixties. 
But the power-hungry Congressmen would not 
accept being left out of Gurdwaras because the 
control over the: Gurdwaras gives a big political 
clout. SGPC is known in Punjab as a state within 
a state. If the Akalis were not controlling the 
Gurdwaras, they would be half their size. Congress- 
men continued to make efforts, mostly abortive in 
Punjab, to contro] Gurdwaras by hook or by crook. 
In fact, Bhindranwale was built up as part of the 
Congress strategy to control Gurdwaras. He was 
areligious zealot. Gyani Zail Singh and the late 
Sanjay Gandhi thought of Jehar ko Jehar se katna 
(ise poison to eliminate poison), 
Bhindranwale to put up candidates against the 
Akalis in the Gurdwara election. Cynicism par 
excellance! However, Bhindranwale lost badly. 


In Delbi, in General Elections, the Sikhs may 
vote for the Congress but in Gurdwara elections 
they vote for the Akalis? But the Congress would 
keep Delhi Gurdwaras under its contro] through 
the blatant use of government machinery and 
bribery. This gives a handle to the Akalis to 
complain of ‘political’? interference in Gurdwara. 
However, the present institutional arrangement of 
Gurdwaras and SGPC make gurdwaras a most 
effective instrument of Sikh communalism. They 
also provided logistic support to terrorists. Whata 
degeneration of the Gurdwara movement! 


In the case of Muslims, the nationalist features of 
the Khilafat movement got spent out much sooner 
than that of the Gurdwara movement. In fact, 
religioisity of the Khilafat movement contributed to 
the conciousness of religious separatism among 
Muslims, which Britishers cleverly converted into 
religious- based political separatism, mainly through 
job reservations and separate communal electorates. 
But even after this, the Muslim masses had not 
acquired the consciousness of total separateness. 
Thus, in the 1937 elections, the Muslim League 
could win only one-fourth of the total Muslim 
reserved seats. The Muslim‘masses were drawn into 


the vortex of politics of separatism when religious. 


fanatacism was unleashed in the early forties. The 
Muslims of UP were not to gain anything from 
Pakistan, yet motivated by religious passion they 
were in the forefront of the agitation Lar ke lenge 
Pakistan, Mar ke lenge Pakistan (We will fight for 
Pakistan, we will die for Pakistan). The release of 
religious fanatacism made easier the jump to 
Pakistan. The Muslim League passed the Resolution 
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and helped. 


on Pakistan in 1940 and got it in 1947, of course, 
thanks mainly to the Britishers. 


THERE are many common features between the 
growth of Muslim communalism and Sikh com- 
munalism. The seeds of religious separatism which 
the British had sown among the Sikhs, 36 years 
before Independence (the year when the above- 
mentioned memorandum was written) are flourishing 
36 years after Independence. The significance of the 
Akali demand to amend Article 25 was to snap the 
umblical cord of the Sikhs with the Hindus. It is 
designed to strengthen the consciousness of religious- 
based separatism among the Sikhs and break the 
common links between the Sikhs and the Hindus. 
It is designed to destroy, what Punjabis would call, 
Roti Beti Ke Sanjh (sharing of bread and inter- 
marriages between Hindus and Sikhs). 

The Akalis do not hide their intentions. Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal in a memorandum to 
Members of Parliament last year declared: 

A microscopic minority like the Sikhs has genuine fore- 

bodings that, like Buddhism and Jainism earlier, they may 

lose their identity in the vast ocean of the overwhelming 

Hindu majority. Their misgivings in this respect were 

further heightened by the highly arbitrary manner in which 

they were defined as Hindus under Article 25 of the 

Constitution even in the face of stiff resistence by their 

representatives in the Constituent Assembly. The repeated 

affirmations currently being made by the Sikhs that they 
are a nation must be seen in this context. It is a reiteration 
of their resolve to uphold the sanctity and integrity of 
their individual identity, and it is with this very end in 
view that they seek the amendment of Article 25 of the 

Constitution and the provision of a separate personal law 

of their own, like those of the Hindus and the Muslims. 


In the division of labour between Sikh terrorists 
and the so-called moderates, the terrorists made 
joint Hindu-Sikh families as one of their targets. 
Late Harbans Singh Manchanda belonged to a 
Hindu family, his father and all his brothers are 
Hindus. Late Prof V.M. Tewari’s widow is a Sikh 
lady. The Akalis’ efforts at creating separate Sikh 
religious consciousness has begun to have its effect, 
Strains are developing in some joint Hindu-Sikh 
families, the head of the family forcing the other 
members to fall in line with his religion. 

Perhaps, in order to telescope two stages into one, 


‘the campaign of religious separatism was combined 


with sustained campaining for spreading Sikh 
religious fanatacism. This was obvious from daily 
discourses of Sant Bhindranwale and the Akalis’ 
religious demands as well as demand to enforce 
religious taboos. Pro-recorded cassettes of Sant 
Bhindranwale’s speeches containing distorted Sikh 
history and poisioneous propaganda against Hindus 
are played in many Gurdwaras in Punjab, 

What makes Sikh fanatacism very dangerous in 
that Sikh religion is institutionalised. This is a 
feature which Sikh religion shares with Muslim 
religion. Like the Muslim ulema issue fatwas even 
on political issues, the Akal Takht issues Hukam- 
namma. What could be more dangerous and 
abominable than the legitmacy given implicitly by 
the Hukamnamma to the killing spree of Nirankaris? 
The movement of fanatacism is reinforced by the 
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fact that Sikhism is a young religion, and has mili- 
tant traditions (which Sant Bhindranwale distorted 
into terrorist traditions). The last Sikh Guru, that 
is, Guru Gobind Singh was on the scene less than 
300 years ago, he died in 1708. Even myths woven 
around him appear realistic to simple-minded folk. 
In fact, the Akalis launched a three-stage rocket 
to create a consciousness of a separate nationhood 
among the Sikhs. The Anandpur Saheb Resolu- 
.tion and the repeated assertions that Sikhs are a 
separate nation form the thin end of the wedge. 
One would have given moderate Akalis benefit of 
doubt that they are victims of terminological 'inexa- 
ctitude of the Punjabi language. In Punjabi they 
refer to the Sikh Quom. But it was Surjit Singh 
Barnala who knows English language too well, who 
translated the word Quom as “Nation”. (But Barnala 
is a moderate!) 
Moreover, despite criticism and implorings by their 
friends the Akalis stuck to the word “Nation”. We 
have a recorded cassette of Sant Longowal’s speech in 
which he said the objective of the Akali movement 
is to establish “Khalsa Raj’’. The vagueness of the 
terminology used by the Akalis is reminiscent of a 
similar vagueness of the Muslim League’s Pakistan 
resolution of 1940 which was open to various inter- 
pretations. l 
Yet there is another parallel between the Muslim 
League and the Akalis. The Muslim League in the 
first phase fought for communal demands, Its 
communal demands were accepted, and yet in the 
1937 election the Muslim League fared very badly 
as compared to the Congress. It could not form its 
Ministries in any of the provinces. Jinnah felt so 
frustrated and so disgusted that he went to London 
to do his law practice. Then he applied his mind 
and came to the conclusion that he could not cap- 
ture power unless a sovereign Muslim-majority 
area is carved out. Thus, was born the ‘idea of 
Pakistan. The second lesson that he drew was that 
the Pakistan movement would not be able to 
acquire a mass base without releasing religous 
fantacism. Thus, froma liberal communalist, he 
became a die-hard communalist to achieve his 
political objectives. l 
Similarly, the Akalis’ frustration at their defeat 
in the 1980 General Elections is well-known. Now 


they realised that after the communal divide they . 


cannot come to power unless there was migration 
of population and Punjab because a predominantly 
Sikh-majority state. At present Sikhs constitute 52 
per cent of Punjab population. But they are un- 
evenly distributed. For instance, in the Malwa 
region, Sikhs are over 70 per cent. As a result there 
are about 50 Sikh-majority seats in the Legislative 
Assembly of 117. The Akalis thus started conniving 
with Bhindranwale whose terrorism was objectively 
aimed at the migration of the population. — E 
Similarly, the Akalis abetted in unleashing religi- 
ous fantacism, as Jinnah did after mid-forties. In 
recent days, even the so-called moderate Akalis 
started saying “We do not want Khalistan, but if 
you give it, we will not say ‘no’. This shows that 
they are not averse to Khalistan. 
” Tt is often said that personal intentions of moder- 
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ate Akalis should not be questioned. They still talk 
of Hindu-Sikh communal amity. But it is nota 
question of personal beliefs and intentions. What 
is important is the forces that they are unleashing 
— whether intentionally or unintentionally is 
unimportant — and what their actions are 
objectively leading to. Jinnah was personally 
very secular.and liberal. Even after Pakistan was 
formed, delivering his Presidential address to the 
Constitutions Assembly of Pakistan on August 
11,1947 Jinnah said: “You may belong to any reli- 
gion or caste or creed — that has nothing to do 
with the business of the State...We are starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens 
and equal citizens of one State...Now, I think we 
should keep that in front of us as our ideal, and 
you will find that in course of time, Hindus would 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is 
the personal faith of each individual, but in the’ 
political sense as citizens of the State.” 

Poor Quaid-e-Azam! The forces of religious 
fanaticism which he unleashed to achieve his goal 
of Pakistan proved to be too strong for him to be 
tamed later. Thus, all those who tried to give a 
secular cnnstitution to Pakistan met a tragic fate; 
Liaquat Ali and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto were liquidated. 
The- fate of Jinnah is the fate of all liberal com- 
munalists, the logic of their politics leads to 
degenerate separatist and fundamentalist com- 


‘ munalism. 


ð 

WAS the growth of separatist Muslim communal- 
ism inevitable? Certainly not. Had the national 
movement made the right-type of intervention at 
the right time, the course of events would have been 
different. It is, therefore, essential to examine what 
the acts of omission and commission of Gandhiji 
were that he could not translate his ““Hindu-Muslim 
Bhai-Bhai”’ slogan into practice. 

There were broadly four shortcomings of the 
national movement that resulted in the failure to 
evolve a composite nationhood cousciousness. First, 
when schism was taking place on social and reli- 
gious plane, the national movement did not 
effectively intervene. Gandhiji carried a sustained 
campaign against untouchability and discrimination 
against Harijans. A similar sustained campaign at 
social plane should have.been launched against 
divisive religious taboos and attempts at creating 
cleavages between Hindus and Muslims. Perhaps, 
Hindu Pani, Muslim Pani (during the British days 
there were separate arrangements of drinking water 
for Muslims and Hindus at Railway Stations) could 
have been made a symbol of such a social 
movement, 

Secondly, the national movement-legitimised the 
mixing up of religion with politics. In many 
countries, religion was used as a tool to arouse the 
consciousness of nationalism. But in multi- 
religious countries, this -has produced disasterous 
consequences. Ireland, for instance, remains a 
divided country till this day because of mixing up 


~ when the Muslim League grew strong, 


of Catholic religion with Irish nationalism; 


Catholics and Protestants remain locked up in a 


civil war in Northern Ireland. 
Religion has become such a part of our percep- 


tion that justifying India’s concern in happenings in | 


Sri Lanka. Indira Gandhi said: “‘Our policy is not 
to interfere in the affairs-of others, But ours is a 
troubled region. Most of our countries are multi- 
racial and multi-religious. It would be idle to 
pretend that we are not affected by what happens 
elsewhere.”” Thus, we have now the doctrine of 
Pan-Hinduism to match Pan-Islamism. 

Many stalwarts of the early national movement 
even encouraged respective religiosity. Leaders of 
Hindu Mahasabha and Muslim League functioned 
within the Congress till the early thirties and the 
Akali Dal till the late thirties. The Indian 
National Congress accepted in principle communal 
leaders as the spokesmen of their respective reli- 
gious community and itself as a mediator. But 
Jinnah 
refused to accept Gandhiji as a national leader but 
was prepared to meet him as a Hindu leader and he 
insisted that the Congress represented only Hindus. 
This was the breaking-point. Gandhiji’s basic 
appeal was essentially on political and moral 
grounds and never on religious ground. But he 
used to convey his thoughts in a language full of 
Hindu terms and symbols. The only care he took 
as compared to many other national leaders was 
that he did not choose terms, symbols and heroes 
like Shivaji and Rana Pratap which were offensive 
to Muslims. But eventhe use of neutral Hindu 


symbols did not help to remove the misgivings © 


being spread among the Muslims that the Congress 
was a Hindu organisation. 
national leaders, the only exception who did not use 
religious symbols, myths, imagery and idioms was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhiji in practice reduced 
secularism to what Mohammad Ali of the Khilafat 
fame called “federation of religions”. 
contrast from the Oxford Dictionary meaning of 
secularism, which is: “sceptical of religious truth or 
opposed to religious education.” 

Thirdly, the Congress did not put up a fight 
against the attempts to make a political community 
out of Muslims. The British achieved this-objective 


‘primarily through the Round Tables and a separate 


communal electorate. Instead of participating in 
them, had the Congress adopted a militant course 
of boycotting them, the results would perhaps, have 
been different. Gandhiji went on a fast unto death 
in 1932 against the move of separate electorates for 
Harijans. That struggle did defeat the British game 
of cultivating a sense of a political identity among 
Harijans separate from the Indian identity. The 
boycott of the 1937 elections, which were based on 
restricted franchise, would have also helped to 
reduce the excessive weightage of middle classes in 
politics. This political weight of the middle classes 
encouraged the growth of communalism as they 
were worst infested with communalism as a result 
of job reservations. y 

Lastly, the prolonged non-violent struggle gave 
too much time to the Britishers to play their game 
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In fact among the top - 


What a 


and the divisive trends to grow. Communalism 
reared its'ugly head mostly during the passive 
phases of the national movement. Had Gandhiji 
given the civil Disobedience movement of 1930-34 
a militant and do-or-die turn which he gave to the 
1942 movement, perhaps the formation of Pakistan 
could have been avoided. By 1937 the Muslim 
League had‘not become very strong. For instance, 
it did not win even a single seat in Punjab. The 
landslide in favour of the Muslim League took place 
in the mid-forties. 

Basically, the mistakes and weaknesses of the 
national movement are persisting in handling the 
Akali problem. Asin the past, Indira Gandhi did 
not comprehend the dangers of religious separatism. 
This explains her ready acceptance of the Akali 
demand of amendment of Article 25. Instead of 
healing the cleavage between the. Hindus and Sikhs 
the Constitutional amendment would harden and 
deepen it. It will make the Hindu-Sikh divide per- 
manent. If this trend is not reversed sooner or later 
Hindus and Sikhs will become what Hindus and 
Muslims are today. 

It 1s significant that the real import of the Akali 
demand was grasped by Z.A. Suleri, an idealogue of 
Gen Zia-ul-Haq. With his insight into the processes 
which led to the creation of Pakistan, Suleri, who 


‘is the Media Adviser to the Islamabad dictator in 


an article in Pakistan Times (April 6, 1984) said that 
the amendment of Article 25 would be a stepping 
stone towards establishing a “separate national 
entity” of the Sikhs. 


Similarly, if the Khilafat Movement brought the 
national movement’s blessings to Muslim religio- 
sity, in the case of the Sikhs the same thing was 
done by the Gurdwara movement of the early 
twenties. It were those seeds of religiosity which 
have now fiowered into religious separatism and 
communalism. This does not mean that those move- 
ments were bad. But subsequently, conscious efforts 
should have been made to weed out those seeds. 

In the case of Sikhs, these seeds are flowering 


-with a time-lag of 50 years as compared to Muslims. 


The main reason of delayed reaction is that the 
Gurdwara movement was immediately followed by 
secular revolutionary struggles which involved the 
Sikh peasantry. Bhagat Singh, who was hanged in 
1931 had shaved off his bread, but he remained 
Shaheed-e-Azam, for Hindus and Sikhs alike. 

In recent times, Sikh religiosity received encou- 
ragement from Gyani Zail Singh. When he was 
Chief Minister he led Kar Sewa to clean Amrit 
Sarovar, the holy tank in the Golden Temple and 
re-enacted Guru Gobind Singh Marg which was a 
Sikh version of the Hindus’ Ekatmata Yatra. He 
carried in a basket on his head the dung of the 
horse which led the ceremonial procession on the 
Marg, and during the Kar Sewa ‘“‘devotees’? were 
eating mud of the tank. I remember in 1972 my 
old friend B.K. Chum of the Indian Express telling 
me then the Gyani was encouraging religious 
obscurunticism and it would recoil one day. Later 
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as Union Home Minister the Gyani got himself 
photographed touching the feet of Sant Bhindran- 
wale. Indira Gandhi on her part encouraged it by 
readily agreeing to the religious demands of the 
Akalis. 

Earlier, the experience with the Muslims and now 
with the Sikhs show that religiosity prepares a 
fertile ground for the growth of communalism. 

The other serious continuing mistake is to accept 
the Akalis as the sole Thekedars (representatives) of 
the Sikhs. Barring 1977, the Akalis have been 
polling about 50 per cent of Sikh votes and not 
more. Mahzbi (Scheduled caste) Sikh hardly vote 
for the Akalis. In certain areas of the Malwa region 
they have even their separate gurdwaras and 
separate Guru Granth Sahib path (holy recitation 
of the Granth Sahib). In the 1980 elections, the 
Akalis could win-only one out of 13 parliamentary 
seats in Punjab. Yet whenever the Akalis start any 
agitation, they are accepted as the sole spokesmen 
of the Sikhs. 

When the process of Constitution-making for 
independent India started, the Congress Working 
Committee passed a resolution on August 10, 1946, 
which accepted not only Sikhs asa separate entity 
but also the Akalis as the sole spokesman of the 
Sikhs. In the recent phase also, Indira Gandhi start- 
ed dealing solely with the Akalis, bypassing her own 
party, her own Chief Minister and the two Com- 
munist Parties which are not so insignificant a force 
in Punjab. In Indira Gandhi’s perception, the Sikhs 
seem to be synonymous with the Akalis. This comes 
out vividly in a statement made by R. Venkata- 
raman (who was then temporarily holding the Home 
portfolio) in the Rajya sabha on July 22, 1982. The 
Akalis did not attend a meeting of the Punjab 
Integration Council. Commenting on this, the 
Home Minister said: “Unfortunately this (Integra- 
tion Council’s) meeting was boycotted by that 
(Sikh) community”. However, many Sikh Congress- 
men, Sikh Communists and Independent Sikhs at- 
tended the meeting. But in the Congress dictionary, 
non-Akali Sikhs are not good enough Sikhs. 

This is despite the fact that it had almost become 
a folklore in Punjab villages that Pratap Singh 
Kairon was the second Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 
the 1957 elections, Master Tara Singh set up 25 
candidates in violation of the Congress-Akali pact. 
All but one lost the election. Since Independence, 
election after election the voting behaviour of the 
Sikhs was broadly in line with that in north India. 
But at the time of crisis, all the Sikhs are treated as 
a separate political entity. Perhaps, media is most 
guilty in this regard. Pictures of Akali demonstra- 
tions would often carry caption: “Sikh demonstrat- 
ing against...” 

This practice of treating communal leaders as the 
sole spokesmen of the community, which is inherit- 

ed from the days of the national movement, 
naturally makes the Akalis much larger than life. By 
accepting Jinnah as the sole spokesman of the 
Muslim, the Congress reduced Maulana Azad to a 
non-entity. By dealing solely with the Akalis on the 
Punjab and Sikh problems, Indira Gandhi has re- 
duced Sikh Congressmen to the position of nation- 
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alist Muslims in the pre-independence period. 
è 


The Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan did 
give idea to the Akali leaders that they could also 
get away witha Sikh homeland. But neither the 
Britishers gave them an all-out support nor the 
Muslim League obliged them. Also nationalist 
sentiments among the Sikh masses were very strong. 
In communal riots preceding thej partition, Hindu- 
Sikh blood flowed together in the streets of Rawal- 
pindi and Lahore. That clinched the issues, 

The Akalis cast their lot with India at the decisive 
moment. A possibility of opening of a new chapter 
in Punjab emerged after 1947. But the opportunity 
could not be’ seized, principally because of two 
factors. 

Firstly, Jawaharlal Nehru did not fully appre- 
ciate the regional and linguistic aspirations. He 
dragged his feet on the formation of linguistic 
States. He mistakenly believed that the inter- 
mediate stage of linguistic-based regional identities 
could, perhaps, be skipped in the nation-making 
process. In the case of Punjab, the denial of for- 
mation of linguistic State acquired communal over- 
tones; the Akalis propaganda that a Punjabi- 
speaking province was being denied because Sikhs 
would become a majority in it began to sound 
credible to Sikh masses. If Pratap Singh Kairon 
had championed the cause of a Punjabi-speaking 
state as Y.B. Chavan did of the Marathi-speaking 


State, he would have sounded a death-knell of - 


communal tendencies among the Sikhs as well as 
among Punjabi Hindus. But it was not to be so. 
Secondly, Hindu communal leaders at a critical 
stage in the formation of Punjabi regional nationa- 
lism, betrayed its cause. Here I would add a 
personal note: One day in 1951 when I returned 
from college my mother told me that the Census 
people had come. ‘‘What did they ask?” I enquir- 
ed. She replied, that among other things they 
asked “What is your language?” “What did you 
tell them?’ “Of course, I told them that our 
language is Hindi,” my mother said emphatically. 
I was a little surprised, and said, “But our langu- 
age is Punjabi.” ‘“‘How could it be Punjabi?”, my 


. mother said, “‘Just today I have written a letter to 


my sister in Hindi.” I said, “Read it out.” She 
started reading it. The first sentence was a formal 
set phrase of letter: writing in pure Hindi, but 
from the second sentence onwards it was Punjabi 
in the Devangari script. 

The 1951 Census was preceded by an acrimonius 
controversy in Punjab. The Arya Samaji and the 
Jan Sangh leaders as well as most of the Hindu 
Congress leaders, notably among them the late 
Lala Jagat Narain, who was then General Secretary 
of the Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee, had 
launched a big campaign calling upon Punjabi 
Hindus to record Hindi as their mother tongue in 


. the Census. 


This was despite an offer made earlier by two 
top Sikh intellectuals, Bhai Jodh Singh and Principal 
Niranjan Singh, at the behest of the Akali leader, 


Master Tara Singh, that if Hindus were willing to 
record Punjabi as their language he would make 
Sikhs agree to change the script of Punjabi from 
Gurumukhi to Devanagari. Had that offer been 
accepted, in course of time Punjabi would have 
become another dialect of Hindi like Bhojpuri, 
Maithali or Khadi Boli. But it was not to be so. 
The process of ‘assimilation of Hindus and Sikhs 
and the emergence of a common social and cultural 
identity received its first major setback. The 
Devanagari script for Punjabi would have also 
strengthened consciousness among the Sikhs of 
being part of the country’s heartland. But unfortu- 
nately, the reverse process started in recent years. 

One factor behind the latest religious upsurge 
among the Sikhs, could perhaps be that Indira 
Gandhi has assiduously projected a Hindu image by 
openly patronising Hindu temples, God-men and 
Shankaracharyas. It is true that she visits shrines 
of other religious also. But it is seen as hypocricy 
by minorities. In Punjab, Indira Gandhi conducted 
herself in a manner that it 1s now on the lips of 
everybody that was tried to consolidate Hindu 
support for herself. This proved disastrous in 
throwing large sections of Sikh masses into the lap 
of the Akalis. 

Because of the weak secular fabric in Punjab, 
even innocuous things acquire communal] character. 
For instance, Charan Singh, Sharad Joshi and 
others in recent years have forcefully articulated 
rural-urban conflict — the theory of cities exploiting 
villages. In Punjab, this acquires a communal slant. 
Hindus are sought to be associated with cities and 
the Sikhs with villages and it is made out that 
Hindus are exploiters of Sikhs. But the fact of the 
bania exploiting a kisan is a thing of the past, 
particularly in an advanced State like Punjab. 
Zamindars, landlords, traders and money-lenders 
were the chief exploiters of Kisans. Zamindari has 
been abolished. Landlordism is on its way out. At 
least in Punjab there are no Hindu landlords worth 
the name. Traders and money-lenders have now 
been replaced by the Food Corporation and Coope- 
rative Banks. Now the farmer is exploited by 
employees of banks, Irrigation and Electricity 
Departments and Food Corporation. In Punjab, 
they are both Hindus and Sikhs. But communalists 
continue to exploit historical memories of the 
peasants. 

In pre-independent India also religious distortions 
disoriented many economic movements. For 
instance, many peasant struggles like Mymensingh 
agrarian riots of 1906 and the Moplah peasant 
uprising of 1921 assumed a communal colour. 
Since conversion took place mostly among poor 
people, in many parts of the sub-continent poor 
peasants were Muslims, but money-lenders and 
zamindars were Hindus. Communalists gave a 


twist to this fact and propogated that Hindus were. 


exploiting Muslims, 

In Punjab, the Akalis, are distorting the river 
water dispute and doing propaganda that “Hindu 
India is planning to destroy Sikh peasantry by 
turning Punjab’s fertile Jand into desert.’ In fact, 
the Akalis distort every little thing to make out that 
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the Centre is planning to decimate Sikhs. When 
P.S. Bhinder was removed as Delhi Police Chief the 
Akalis issued a statement that it was a case of 
discrimination against Sikhs. If General Subheg 
Singh was cashiered, it was made out that this was 
because he was a Sikh, ignoring the fact that many 
non-Sikh, including Hindu Generals, were also 
cashiered. 


MANY pro-Akali intellectuals have worked over- 
time to make-out a case that the Sikh alienation is 
born out of economic discrimination against Sikhs 
and Punjab. But this economic discrimination is all 
imaginary. What are the facts? A study on the 
Green Revolutionin Punjab by G.S. Bhalla and 
G.K. Ghadha of the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
brings out following facts: 

“Both in terms of gross and net areas irrigation, 
Punjab has all along commanded three times the 
facilities available to the nation as a whole.” 

“Between 1965-66 and 1978-79 consumption of 
fertilisers per acre of cropped area increased from 
8.84 kg to 90.96 kgs in Punjab compared with an 
increase from 4.90 kgs to 29.80 kgs only in India.” 

“In 1972, there was a tractor for every 102 
hectares of nef sown area in Punjab against 
922 hectares at the national level. Again in 1972, 
there was a tubewell for every 14 hectares of net 
sown area in Punjab against 43 hectares in India. In 
Punjab 43 per cent of the total electricity is con- 
sumed by agriculture alone while in India, the 
percentage is just 12.” 

“For every hectare cropped, a cultivator in Pun- 
jab derives twice as much cooperative credit as his 
counterpart at the national level which while in 
1960-61, there was no difference in this regard.” 

The proof of the pudding is in its eating. “For 
example, in Punjab, total agricultural output 
increased annually at the rate of 4.54 per cent dur- 
ing 1950-51 to 1965-66 against 2.36 per cent at the 
national level. During 1965-66 to 1977-78, the State 
achieved an annual growth rate of output of 8.38 
per cent against 4 per cent for the country as a 
whole.” 

Itis said that Punjab is lagging benind in indus- 
try and could not deploy its agricultural surpluses 
into industry. This is also not factually correct: 
“The growth in the secondary sector (industry) has 
also been fairly impressive. For the entire period 
1960-61 to 1977-78 this sector achieved a growth 
rate of 6.87 per cent.” Within the secondary sector, 
registered manufacturing grew at a rate of 7.58 per 
cent per annum, unregistered manufacturing at 5.95 
per cent and construction at 6.87 percent. The 
tertiary sector grow at the rate of 5.76 per cent per 
annum. Thus even for, kulaks, opportunities opened 
to branch out in small-scale, medium and agro- 
industries and in the service sector like transport. 
The economic interests of kulaks are not jeopar- 
dised in united India. On the other hand it 
ensures a huge ready-made market for their pro- 
duce, Let it be underlined that export of grain 
isa losing business. Look at the huge subsidies 
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which EEC has to give to export its agricultural 
surpluses. The Centre’s policies have ensured that 
Punjab farmers never had it so good. The growth 
rate of their income is among the highest in the 
world for comparable groups. The freight equalisa- 
tion creates most favourable conditions for indus- 
trialisation in Punjab. This indeed ensures discrimi- 
nation in favour of the State. As a result of all 
these factors during 1960-61 to 1977-78 “per capita 
real income {in Punjab rose at a compound rate of 
3.17 per cent compared with 1.21 per cent for India 
as a whole.” 

I once asked Dr K.S. Gill who was Deputy 
Chairman of the Punjab Planning Commission and 
Vice-Chancellor of the Guru Nanak University dur- 
ing the Akali regime, what could be the economic 
causes of the Akali agitation. He said: “Frankly 
speaking, I cannot identify any economic cause 
behind the movement. I only know what contribu- 
tion I haye made.” For three years, Dr Gill was 
incharge of combined examination in Punjab for 
entrance into professional institutions. He was very 
strict and did not allow copying and tampering of 
marks, by examiners. “As a result of my strictness, 
very few boys from rural areas could enter into 
professional colleges. This might have created some 
bitterness among educated rural youth which be- 
came the recruiting ground for Bhindranwale ex- 
tremists”, Dr Gill added, half jokingly, half 
seriously. os aan 

As for the complaint of discrimination against 
Sikh, one fact should be enough. The Sikhs are 
less than two per cent of the country’s population 
but their proportion in the Army is over 14 per cent. 
In fact, if there has been any discrimination, it has 
been in favour of Sikhs. 

An ideologue of Bhindranwale met me after the 
military action. In a chastened mood, he said that 
perhaps Indira Gandhi was right when she said that 
the Punjab problem was a product of affluence and 
not of poverty and stagnation. When people gain 
some economic strength, they assert their rights, 
want more rights and even start throwing about 
their weight. This is at the back of the Punjab 
movement. 

Soviet leader, late Yuri Andropov, two years ago 
delivered a significant speech on the nationality 
question in USSR. Let me reproduce one extract 
from it: 

The record shows that the economic and cultural progress 

of all nations and nationalities is inevitably accompanied 

by the growth of their national self-awareness. This is a 

logical, objective process. It is important, however, that 

the natural pride one takes in the gains attained should 
not degenerate into national arrogance or conceit, that 
it should not gravitate towards exclusiveness, and dis- 
respect for other nations and nationalities. Yet such 
negative phenomena still occur. And it would be wrong 
to attribute them solely to survivals of the past. Among 
other things, they are sometimes fostered by the mistakes 
we make in our work. Here, comrades, nothing can be 
dismissed as insignificant. Everything counts — the atti- 
tude to the language, to monuments of the past, the inter- 


pretation of historical events, and the way we transform 
rural and urban areas and influence living and working 


conditions. B 
In Punjab, the assertion of self-awareness arising 
out of economic affluence got distorted because of 
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the religious factor, and there has been a gross ` 


mishandling by Indira Gandhi also. The pheno- 
menon of the assertion of self-awareness is found in 
other parts of the country also. For instance, it is 
manifested in the form AASU in Assam and N.T. 
Rama Rao in Andhra. But the national leadership, 
particularly Indira Gandhi, is showing strange insen- 
Sitivity in dealing with this phenomenon. In Punjab 
she compounded it by giving her award on the 
distribution of rivers water, on the eve of the 


' Haryana election. Thus, it gave a handle to the 


Akalis to make out that the award was given to win 
Haryana election and therefore itis tilted against 
Punjab. In Andhra she and her son roughed up 
sub-nationalist sentiments by treating the institution 
of Chief Minister as that of a domestic employee. 
In Assam, instead of accommodating genuine sub- 
national sentiments of the Assamese, she put up 
non-Assamese against Assamese. It is, however, true 
that the Assamese sentiments degenerated into 
chauvinism and intolerance towards Bengalees. 
Indira Gandhi’s recent statement in the Lok Sabha 
that there are no sub-nationalities in the country 
indicates insensitivity towards this phenomenon of 
self-awareness. If this phenomenon is not tackled 
in a proper perspective, it will make the confusion 
created by the outburst of communalism worst con- 
founded. The country is in a very difficult phase of 
its nation-in-the making process. It needs a most 
perceptive leadership. ) 


WHERE do we go from here? A liberal solution 
which is offered is two-fold. First, let the economic 
demands ‘of the Akalis be accepted, even at the 
expense of other States. ‘Haryana cannot veto 
Punjab solution’ is their slogan. This approach 
could lead to creating inter-State rivalary and would 
amount to giving bonus toa bully. This is not the 
way torun the country. Inter-State rivalries could 
be kept in check if the emphasis is that the solution 
should be equitable to all states. 

Secondly, it is suggested to come to terms with 
the Akalis, that is, the same old mutton of appease- 
ment of minority communalism. They hold that the 
Akalis’ grievance that Indira Gandhi dismissed their 
government in 1980 as “genuine”. In 1980, Indira 
Gandhi dismissed eight other State governments. She 
was returning the compliments to the Janata-Akali 


combine which dismissed an equal number of Congress 


State Governments in 1977. But within two to three 
months of the dismissal, elections to the State 
Assembly were held and the Akalis lost. These 
liberals single out the Akali Government and not 
the other eight governments for Indira Gandhi,s 
high-handedness”. Implicit in this attack is the 
recognition that the Akalis and Sikhs are synony- 
mous and that Sikhs are a sub-nation and they have 
a natural right to rule in Punjab, irrespective of the 
outcome in the elections. S. Sahay, Statesman Editor, 
for instance wrote that Punjab should be given a 
special status, which in actual practice means that 
the Sikhs should be given a special status. 
According to the liberals’ understanding India isa 


federation of not only linguistic sub-nationalities but 
‘also of various religions, As in Bengal, the political 
power should vest with the Bengalis, in Assam with 
the Assamese, in Andhra with the Telugu and Punjab 
being a special category the political power should 
vest with Sikhs or Sikh and Hindus should have coali- 
tion with Sikhs having a dominant position. (substi- 
» tute the Akalis for the word ‘sikhs’) With this under- 
standing coupled with the forces unleashed -by the 
Akalis and Punjabi Hindus communalists, Punjab 
will become a potential Lebanon where Christians 
. and Muslims are locked up in a civil war. This is an 
invitation to foreign interference and no government 
can function in a hopelessly divided state. Ganga 
Singh Dhillon, a protagonist of Khalistan, address- 
ing US Congressmen at Capitol Hill in Washington 
on March 7 talked of Punjab becoming a ‘“‘second 
Lebanon.” 
` The same was the liberals’ position on the Article 
25. Chandra Shekhar welcomed the Government’s 
move to amend Article 25 which would have opened 
the way for a separate Sikh personal law. Apart from 
the fact that the Sikh personal law which was being 


proposed by the Akalis is socially retrogressive, par- - 


ticularly for women, the amendment was aimed at 
highlighting the difference in various religions rather 
than commonness in various religions. In a multi- 
religious country, highlighting commonality of 
religion is essential to maintain communal peace. 
Emphasis on separatist features and differences 
between religions would only encourage religious 
conflicts. A conscious attempt to emphasise common 
features in different religions in India was made in 
the mediaeval period by the Bhakti movement— 
Kabir and Guru Nanak—Sufi movement and the 
great Moghul emperor Akbar through Din-E-Ilahi. 
In the modern period Gandhiji tried to carry for- 
ward those traditions. ‘“‘Jshwar-Allah tera Nam” 
was thus Gandhiji’s favourite song. But our present 
liberals—who are both in the ruling party and in the 
Opposition—have no compunction in appeasing 
communal sentiments and’ encourage religious 
separatist sentiments. , | 


IF the concept of a Sikh corporate identity or Sikh 
sub-nationalism is accepted then it will stréngthen 
the forces who want to forge a Hindu corporate 
politica] identity at the all-India level. In fact, those 
who suggest coming to terms with the Akalis already 
accept the existence of a separate Hindu identity at 
the Punjab-level — the Akalis represent Sikhs and 
BJP represent Hindus (some will assert that not 
- BJP but the Congress). Incidentally, many of these 

liberal-minded people felt pained and rightly so, 
that in the last year’s elections in Jammu and 
Kashrhir, a communal divide took place, Muslims 
voted for the National Conference and the Hindus 
for the Congress-I. Once the principle of Sikh- 
Hindu coalition is accepted, it will be a matter of 
time that the Punjab pattern of religious-based 
coalition would spread to other States and reach 
Delhi sooner or later. This would mean emergence 
of a Hindu corporate identity at the all-India plane. 
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This is another name of Hindu backlash. Religious: 
based coalition will lead to Hindu hegemony. But 
Hindu hegemony will not only be socially retro- 
gressive, oppressive and suffocating it will not be 
able to keep the country, with its cultural, linguistic 
and ethnic diversities and growing class contradic- 
tion, together for too long. It will degenerate into 
a dictatorship and some form of fascism. 


It is said that the Hindu backlash is not possible 
because unlike Islam and Sikhism, it is not insti- 
tutionalised. Ulemas can issue Fatwas and the Akal 
Takht can issue Hukamnamma, but Shankaracharyas 
have no corresponding temporal and religious 
sanction. But when the need arises, the Hindu 
backlash will evolve some form to enforce its autho- 
rity. It may algo not take too long for such a 
phenomenon to emerge. After all how much time 
did it take for AASU and NTR to emerge? Neither 
of them had any institutional backing. Campaign 


- against beef-tallow import and the Ekatmata Yatra 


were the large-scale rehersal of the Hindu back- 
lashwalas. 


From among the religious leaders, even a 
relatively enlightened Hindu philosopher, Swami 
Chinmayananda, recently said that the Hindu com- 
munity was being “persecuted” by the minorities 
¿ln this country. Hindu interests, he said, were being 
neglected by the Government because they were 
not united like other communities. At the political 
level who will fan Hindu backlash for which objec- 
tively the situation is ripe? Will RSS/BJP combine 
do it? Will a combine of Bal Thackery, Hindu 
Suraksha Samiti and some others do it? Or, will 
Indira Gandhi do it? She is no rpt no doubt a great 
political opportunist. Recently, she did hob-nob 
with Hindu backlash. but later retracted her step. 
In fairness to her, after the military action in the 
Golden Temple Indira Gandhi has not done any- 
thing to fan Hindu backlash. But one has to watch 
further. l 


What makes the ground hospitable for Hindu 
backlash is that Sikh.religious fantacism has acquir- 
ed a fascist face. Bhindranwale was a mini-Hitler. 
If Hitler made Germans mad about the superiority 
of tbe Aryan race, Bhindranwale tried to do it by 
asserting that one Sikh is equal to 35 Hindus. Hitler 
instilled hatered against Jews; Bhindranwale did it 
against Hindus, Like Hitler, Bhindranwale unleashed 
a reign of terror and murder. (According to a most 
charitable view of the Akalis’ they were terro- 
rised to stand up against Bhindranwale. But how 
about now when Bhindranwale is dead! In fact, he 
is being painted as a martyr). 

Bhindranwale in fact was more dangerous than 
Hitler in one respect. He had the religious sanctions 
of Hukamnamas. Just imagine what would have 
happened had the Bhindranwale gang captured State 
power. Liberals who opposed military action are in 
the category of Chamberlain, who adopted a policy 
of apptasement of Hitler. When there is cool 
calculated violence, there can be no rpt no question 
of a political process. Violence has to be defeated 
by superior counter-violence. No state violence 
was used against DMK when it raised secessionist 
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slogan because the DMK did not resort to violence. 


THE amount of arms, ammunition,. degree of train- 
ing of terrorists and the extent of their activities as 
also the infrastructural support in the form of reli- 
gious fantacism suggest that the roots of terrorism 
are deep. The military action in the Golden Temple 
smashed, only the tip of the iceberg of terrorism. 
The show of force will be needed till illusions’ that 
migration of population could be effected and 
Khalistan could be achieved through terrorism, 
sabotage and insurgency, are shattered. 

Bhindranwale succeeded in establishing a reign of 
terror. He is dead, but the atmosphere of fear and 
terror persists. This situation requires the State to 
equip itself with extra-ordinary powers. But 
because of Indira Gandhi’s past record, there are 
legitimate apprehensions that these extra-ordinary 
powers would be misused. However, the 1977 
experience shows that if powers are misused, Indira 
Gandhi would be thrown out of power. 

The most critical thing to preserve is the right to 
vote in a reasonably free and fair manner. The 
experience of this country is that if a threat to 
integrity comes from a part of the country, as it did 
in Kashmir and the North-East, democracy might 
_be extinguished in those parts for some time, 
without jeopardising democracy in the country as a 
whole. Even in those parts, democracy is restored 
after some time. Thereisno reason to fear that 
it would be different in Punjab provided a vigilance 
is maintained to see that democracy is not infringed 
in the rest of the country. 

Force can play only a limited role to combat 
terrorism. But it has a tendency of self-perpetuation 
and of its excessive use. If this tendency is not 
checked, the use of force could be counter-produc~ 
tive. ‘Liberals have a vital responsibility in this 
regard. But it should be clear that if by any turn 
of events, conflict arises between the objectives of 
country’s integrity and of democracy and secular- 

ism, forces of unity would triumph. Once a country 
` splits it will very, very difficult to re-unite it but if 
democracy is lost and secularism is eroded after a 
bitter struggle of 5 or 10, years it would be possible 
to recover the ground. This is the lesson of history 
and it is no use getting emotional. 

The Punjab challenge has generated strong senti- 
ments of unity. These are healthy sentiments. But 
if vigilance is not exercised by liberal and secular 
elements, these sentiments can degenerate into 
sentiments of Hindu hegemony which would sound 
the death-knell of both democracy and secularism. 
Such an ugly turn of events could be averted not by 
coming in conflict with these sentiments of unity 
but by conscious intervention to channel them into 
desirable direction. 

Unfortunately, an important stream of liberal 
and Left opinion has placed itself on the wrong side 
of these unity sentiments. What is happening today 
is reminiscent of what happened 40 years ago when 
Leftists resorted to parrot-like repetition of the 
slogan Gandhi-Jinnah Phir Milan (Gandhi-J innah 
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should meet again). This gave tremendous respec- _ 


tability to Jinnah whereas the main political task of 
that period should have been to launch an all-out 
attack on Muslim communalism which had acquired 
a separatist thrust. 
Similarly, in Punjab Sikh communalism has 
acquired separatist and fascist characteristic for 
over a year now. Yet we continue to hear ‘Resume 
talks with the Akalis’’. The need of the hour is to 
launch an all-out political and ideological offensive 
against Sikh communalism. Also the country has 
paid a heavy price for allowing the mixing up 
of Sikh religion with politics, through the instru- 
mentality of S.G.P.C. This cost will prove counter- 
productive if now this nexus is not broken. The 
healing touch in Punjab has to be in this framework 
otherwise the healing touch would be deceptive; 
after a brief respite, Sikh communalism would re- 
emerge in a most virulent and dangerous form. 
SGPC had become the backbone of sikh commu- 


.nahsm. A surgical operation now must be carried 


out and the Gurdwara Act amended to clip politi- 
cal-communal wings of S.G.P.C. 


IF the Opposition is indulging in appeasement of 
Sikh communalism to spite Indira Gandhi, the 
ruling party is also not prepared to fight Sikh com- 
munalism. In fact, Rajiv Gandhi very recently dis- 
cussed with Gurcharan Singh Tohra the possibility 
of forming Congress-I-Akali coalition in Punjab. 
Worse still is that the ruling Party continues to 
encourage sikh religiosity. Continuing what Gyani 
Zail Singh started in the early seventies, the ruling 
party and the government-owned and pro-establish- 
ment media are now lioning Baba Santa Singh and 


, his Nihangs who are the most obscrutinist and 


fanatic elements among Sikhs. They are living 
monuments of religiosity. When I pointed this out 
to a senior Minister, he replied: “‘This is a most 
difficult period. Let it pass then we will return to 
secularism.” Recently when an AICC General 
Secretary asked Sikh Congressmen to do Kar Seva, 
one of the leaders said: “We came to the Congress 
thinking it is a secular party.If we have to do Kar 
Sewa, we would better have a blue turban and join 
the Akalis”’. 

There is no doubt that a large number of Sikhs 
are now emotionally worked-up. But the tempera- 
ture will cool down sooner or later. They can be 
weaned away from. communalism because being 
out-going and dynamic Sikhs cannot remain insulat- 
ed for too long from the process of social moderni- 
sation. Also their emotions have been worked up 
by Gobbelsian propaganda that they are being dis- 
criminated against in this country. Reality will 
dawn on them sooner than Jater. 

Also nationalist and patriotic traditions among 
the Sikh peasantry have been quite strong and these 
can be made to reassert. But the task of weaning 
away Sikhs from communalism ` would become 
extremely difficult ifthe gut reaction among Hindus 
is not checked. Itis true that Sikh communalism 
has been on the rampage as Muslim communalism 
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was in 1947. But then the vicious circle was 
broken as Gandhi and, Nehru stood like a rock. 
If. the Indian National Congress failed to prevent 
the partition of the country, its success was that it 
did not let this country became a Hindu Rashtriya 
as a reaction to the creation of Pakistan. But this 
needed the supreme martyrdom of Gandhiji. There 
are many who believe that but for this India would 
have become a Hindu state. This brings out the 


weakness of our secularism. In fact, socio-political 


reflexes inherited from the national movement are 
proving to be inadequate to meet the challenge. 
Hindu-Sikh divide has appeared and Sikh separa- 
‘tism has reared its head. It is true that cynical 
and amoral politics of Indira Gandhi and her 
incompetence have hastened the aggravation of the 
crisis. But even the less amoral approach within 
the old liberal conceptual framework, which is 
broadly represented by the Left and sections of the 
Janata Party is not in a position to meet the chal- 
lenge. The ideology of secularism of the national 
movement has once again collapsed, second time 
in one generation. Inthe post-independent India, 
the heritage of the national movement has proved 
to be inadequate to eradicate communal problem. 
Secularism remained very fragile. If somebody 
sneezes iù a mosque when a Hindu procession is 
going in front of it, there are communal riots or 
‘ vice versa, Over 12,000 people have been killed 
in communal and ethnic riots in the last four years. 
The Punjab events have only brought out with a 
beng the failure of the heritage of the national 
movement to carry forward the nation-making 
process. If complacency was not shaken off earlier, 
it is because Muslim communalism in India does 
not find a territorial identity. But Sikh communa- 
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lism has a territorial identity, Communal identity 
intertwined with territorial identity gives it a 
separatist thrust. Inthe case of Muslim communa- 
lism, the potential’ danger of its acquiring a 
separatist thrust is only in the Kashmir valley. 
(But thanks to the late Sheikh Abdullah, secular 
moorings are quite strong in the valley). While 
minority communalism degenerates info separatism, 
majority communalism in its aggravated form will 
take the shape of some sort of fascism. The two 
approaches which will now be contending to meet 
the challenge would be that of enforcing Hindu 
hegemony and genuine secular ideology, which 
should be an advance over secularism of the 
national movement. 


OUR secularism has more rhetoric and less sub- 
stance. We took up the banner of secularism more 
than 50 years ago with Iqbal’s famous song! 
Mazhab nahin sikhata apas man beyr karna 
Hindi Hain Ham Watan Hai, Hindustan Hamara 
(Religion does not teach mutual hatered. We are 
all Indians and India is our country.) 

The first shock we received was when the author 
of this song himself gave birth to an idea which 
resulted in the creation of a bigoted communal state] 
— Pakistan. We failed to impart common nationae 
conciousness to Hindus and Muslims and the 
country was partitioned. Even after Independence 
people continue to kill each other inthe namo 
of religion. In fact the number of people whl, 
are killed, year after year, in India in Communan 
ethnic and caste riots are much larger than is 
any other country in the world, except, perhap 
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those in Latin America where civil wars are going on. 


Even Nehruvian secular frame work hasproved 
to be inadequate. Jawaharlal Nehru’s secular 
masterstroke was when he launched’! INA release 
movement in 1946 centred round the release 
of Saigal, Shahnwaz and Dhillon — a Hindu, 
a Muslim and a Sikh. It was thought that this 
would roll back the communal! offensive. Alas! it 
did not. Even before the reverberations of the 


movement died, the country was plunged into the’ 


worst communal holocaust. 

Symbolism and tokenism do not help to fight 
communalism. One of the main considerations in 
selecting Gyani Zail Singh as candidate for Presi- 
dentship in 1982 was to take the. wind out of the 
sails of the Akalis. Alas! it did not work out that 


way! 
© 


THE first pre-requisite of a durable secularism and 
to make this country civilised is to see that religious 
identities recede into the background. This would 
require conscious and prolonged efforts. Assertion 
of religious identities in public affairs is the biggest 
roadblock in the nation making process and the 
emergence of an Indian identity. The only identi- 
tics which have to be accepted in the transitional 
stage are the regional and linguistic identities, call 
them by whatever names you like, narionalities, 





sub-nationalties, sub-nationalism, regional or lin- - 


guistic commutnittes. The process of fusing them 
into one single identity may take decades. How 
painless this process will be and how quickly it is 
will be completed will depend primarily on to 
quality of leadership. Indira Gandhi’s, type of 


leadership which stands for not only a strong but - 


an arrogant and arbitrary Centre would only cause 
set-back to the process, 

The nation-making process in this country is 
inter-twined with the objective of making India a 
civilised country where people do not kill each other 
inthe name of religion and caste. This objective 
could be achieved by an all-embracing movement of 
social reforms and modernisation which include 
playing down of religious identities — a movement 


to end social oppression now inflicted through the - 


institution of caste, a movement to emancipate 
women, a campaign against sectarianism, a move- 
ment to cultivate scientific temper and rationalism, 
a movement against superstitions, against astrology 
etc. 

India is where it is because of a halted renais- 
sance, Unless threads of renaissance which started 
during the struggle for national independence, are 
picked wp again and the process is carried forward, 
India will remain a land of communal and caste 
divisions, frequent clashes and man-made deaths. 
This will only retard and distort India’s nation- 
making process. 0] 
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Maid Servants ; 
A Case Study 
in Haryana 


BALGOVIND BABOO 
and 
LAXMI PANWAR 


T# maid servants employed in 
household labour are playing 
a significant role especially in 
small towns of India where 
secondary institutions rarely 
exist for small kids and old 
people. A case study in Rohtak 
shows that they work for physical 
and psychological maintenance 
in the domestic sphere and hence 
their necessity is realised more 
and more in household where 
. both male and female members 
are employed. 
Given the fragmented, unskil- 
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led and low-paid nature of the 
job, it is but obvious that the 
maid servants come invariably 
from poor economic groups. 
Interestingly, however, they do 
not always hail from the lower 
castes. This is because many of 
the high caste employers do not 
allow women from. scheduled 
castes to work in their houses for 
jobs such as cleaning of utensils, 
washing of clothes, cooking, 
feeding of children, etc. About 
50 per cent of the respondents 
belonged to displaced Punjabi 
families who came to settle in 
Rohtak in the aftermath of 
partition of India in 1947. Six of 
the respondents were Brahmin 


' who took to such low-status job 


because of extremely poverty but 
worked in high caste families 


and performed clean jobs. It- 


shows that caste is an important 
factor for getting employed in 
household jobs. 

The maid servants belonged to 
the age group of 15-75 but their 
numbers declined positively with 
increase in age and 52 per cent 
of the respondents came from 
15-35 age group. This is so 
because the employers normally 
do not employ very old and 


young ones as their capacity for 
labour is limited and they cannot 
perform their duties in proper 


way. The younger ones worked 


mostly part-time while the older 
ones worked full time and stayed 


with their employers. 


Among the respondents 30 per 
cent were unmarried, 34 per cent 
married, 24 per cent widow and 
12 per cent divorced. It was 
gathered that the unmarried girls 
worked to support their family’s 
income and also to arrange 
money for their marriage. How- 
ever, their -very job and the 
employment of their family 
members as maid servants affect- 
ed their chances of marriage 
since women in this job are 
considered to be of low morale. 
The divorced and the widows 
were compelled to work to eke 
out a living and the married 
ones worked because of low 
income of their husbands. 
‘Seventysix per cent of the 
respondents lived in nuclear 
families. Since their husbands 
also work outside their home as 
peddlars, rickshaw pullers, etc, 
their children are invariably 
neglected. 70 per cent of the 
maid servants were completely 
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illiterate. -The employers - were 
mainly University lecturers (32 
per cent), doctors {26 per cent), 
nurses (14 per cent), cicrks (10 per 
cent), businessmen (6 per cent), 
and in 64 per cent cases both the 
husband and wife were in 
service, 

The maid servants did a whole 
lot of sundry jobs: 48 of them 
Cleaned utensils, 35 ‘washed 
clothes, 31 swept and cleaned the 
houses, 29 cooked food and 
served it, and 13 of them looked 
after the house and children. 
They did these works alone or in 
combination with other works. 
Besides some of them also 
fetched milk, escorted the 
children to school and looked 
after thé kitchen gardens. 

' Twentyfour per cent of the 
maid servants lived in the house 
of the employer where both the 
-husband and wife were working 


and all of them were full time . 


workers. 46 per cent of the 
respondents who were working 
part-time worked in 2 to-6 hours 
per day. The full time workers, 
those who did not stay with the 
employers, worked for 7 to 15 
hours a day while the part-time 
workers worked for 24 hrs to 
8 hours. The full-time workers, 
who stayed with their employer, 
served at call. 

The income of the maid ser- 


. vants varied' according to the 


nature of the job, family size and 
status of the ‘employer and 


duration of work. The wage is 


settled both on piece rate basis 
and on monthly contract.’ Two- 
thirds of our respondents earned 
between Rs 90 to Rs 150 per 
month by working in one or 
more than one house. Those who 
stayed with the employer and 


~ did all sorts of work earned 


Rs 150 to Rs’ 250 per month 
along with food. The average 
wage per hour of work came 
barely to Re one for part time 
workers. The total family income 
of the respondents also did not 
exceed Rs 500 in 60 per cent of 
the cases out of which 40 per 
cent earned less than Rs 300 per 
month. In view of such little 


income they could not save more ’ 


than Rs 30 per month 
average. 


The maid servants who stay 


in 


with their employers also eat 
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there but the quality and quan- 


tity of the food is not always 
what their employers eat. They 
are seldom given the delicious 
items; sometimes they also eat 
the leftovers and usually eat after 
everybody in the family has taken 
the food. 44 per cent of the res- 
pondents get extra things such 
as old clothes, shoes and some 
eats besides their wage. But none 
of them gets any compensation 
if she suffers from any injury 
while working. Those who work 
in doctors’ houses get only medi- 
cines. 54 per cent of the respon- 
dents are paid certain extra 
remuneration on festivals and 
special occasions in the emp- 
loyers’ family but they do work 
Overtime on those days. Girls 
get some gifts when they get 
married and married women also 
get gifts while, their daughters 
are married off. 


The maid servants get their. 


wage at the interval of a month 
but three-quarter of them take 
wage in advance to meet con- 
tingent expenditure. 70 per cent 


of the respondents do not get. 


their wage if they remain absent 
from work due to sickness or for 
some important works in their 
own family. But if they do not 
work due to 
absence they get their due wage 


“because they cannot find suitable 


replacements immediately, and 
the employer also does not want 
to dispense with the trusted 
servants. 

Fortyfour per cent of the res- 


.pondents are unhappy about 


their present job but they are 
sticking to it because of lack of 
alternatives. However, 60 per 


_cent of them would quit the job 


if they can afford it and none of 
the respondents would like her 
children to take up this occupa- 


tion. Ali of them feel that be- | 


cause of their low earnings and 
absence from home their children 
are uneducated ‘and uncared 
for. Such absence also results in 
lack of harmony with their 
spouses. The maid servants are 
so poor that most of them conti- 


‘nue to work even during ad- 


vanced stage of pregnancy and 
60 per cent of the married ones 
started. working 15 to 20 days 
after deliverying a baby. Many 
of them also complained of body- 


the employers’ . 
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ache, cracked foot, headache and 
indigestion. 

Half of the respondents have 
been working with the same 
employer for more than 5 years 
and about one-third of them for 
10 to 20 years. Since most of 
them are dissatisfied with this 
job, it is but obvious that they 
are attached to their employers 
out of compulsion rather than 
own volition. 10 per cent of the 
respondents were treated very 
badly by their employers but 
most of the employers rarely re- 
primand the servants for minor 
mistakes or minor damage. The 
servants are not made to pay for 
any damage caused by them 
while working. 

A study of 50 maid servants in 
Rohtak city emphasises that they 


_ are leading a miserable life. Torn 


between familial responsibilities 
and the work situation they are 
a pathetic lot. They suffer from 
low wage, long hours of work, 
shifting nature of job, lack of 
freedom and low prestige due to 
inferior status of the job. Due 
to lack of coordination their 
children are neglected and the 
familial relation becomes tense. 
The fragmented nature of their 
job, lack of education and low 
bargaining capacity vis-a-vis the 
floating labour market refrain 
them from organising collec- 
tively. 
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UP SUPPLEMENT 








Total Commitment to the People 


NARAIN DUTT TEWARI 
Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh 


Or first commitment is to the people of Uttar 

Pradesh, the great and patriotic people, who 
made their historic contribution in achieving 
national independence. They fought for the free- 
dom of the country and I have no doubt that 
they ‘shall fight as valiantly to preserve this 
independence — the unity and integrity of the 
country — which are now threatened from within 
and without. 

Our first duty is towards the poor, and in its 
every decision, the State Government will be on 
the side of the under-privileged. Whenever dis- 
cretion has to be exercised it shall be in favour of 
the have-not. . 

Poverty is a legacy of slavery. It can be eradic- 
ated only through development. To that end 
every effort of the Government shall be bent. 
We are a people ina hurry, we have let centuries 
pass by and now we have to catch up with the 
times. So, development in double quick time. 
The Government shall not be found wanting in 
efforts to banish poverty. And I am sure the 
people will fully participate in the great endeav- 
our to raise the State from the mire of want and 
penury. l , 

Progress is a movement with its own dynamics 
— every arithmetic bit added to it gives rise to a 
geometric progression and a momentum is gained 
for development. Development is a patriotic 
endeavour and our people are not wanting in 
patriotism. Uttar Pradesh has a great future, as 
it had a great and glorious past. l 

Since Independence, Uttar Pradesh, as India, 
has made spectacular progress in every sphere of 
socio-economic development. Our country has: 
secured a notable position in the world in many 
spheres — be it in creating an army of trained 
scientific and technical personnel, in boosting 
agricultural production or in expanding the indus- 
trial base. U.P. has tried to march along with 
the country, towards the goal of prosperity. The 
achievements are encouraging, but the expecta- 
tions of the people have risen faster. We have to 
catch up with them. Efforts are afoot to achieve 


the level of economic development ona par with ° 


rogress of the country. 
eet is now almost self-sufficient in food, 
thanks mainly to the farmers who toil day in and 
day out in the fields. We hada record wheat 
production this year and our State was able to 
secure second place in the matter of wheat pro- 


curement for the Government stocks. Now we 
have to strive to achieve the first position in pro- 
duction and procurement. 

For this, the irrigation potential has to be used 
to its maximum — maximum good to the crop 
which means a judicious use of the water avail- 
able. The command areas of the canal systems 
like the Sharda Sahayak, Gandak and the Ram 
Ganga will be developed so that the irrigation 
facilities created so far are utilised properly. To 
reach this water to every field gul construction 
has been undertaken ina big way. Simultane- 
ously, efforts shall be made to complete other 
irrigational projects. 

Agriculture continues to be the backbone of 
the State’s economy as a vast majority of the 
people depend on it for their livelihood but since 
land cannot sustain the growing population, 
other channels of gainful and productive utilisa- 
tion of man-power have to be developed. In the 
early years of planning, for a variety of reasons, 
large industrial units could not be set up in the 
State in proportion to its size and population. 
Efforts in the past few years have, however, borne 
fruit and an investment of over six thousand 
crores is envisaged in the State in the large indus- 
trial sector. This includes about Rs 5000 crores 
on four large gas-based fertiliser plants, for which 
locations have already been finalised. Large units 
are coming up in all sectors — public, joint, 
private and cooperative. Several large industrial 
houses have shown ‘interest in setting up their 
units in the State. So also have several public 
sector enterprises. ; 

It is, however, necessary to enlarge the small 
sector to create jobs for the unemployed, special- 
ly in the countryside. Under the Prime 
Minister’s 20-point programme and various job- 
oriented national programmes, efforts are being 
made to create new job potentials. The number 
of ‘seats in the industrial training institutes is 
being increased. Second and third shifts are 
also being run in these institutions so that larger 
number of young men and women can be 
trained to take up jobs in the small and other 
sectors. These trained persons can also take 
advantage of the self-employment schemes. 
Computor and electronics are the two up and 
coming sectors of industry with a big employ- 
ment potential. Efforts have, therefore, to be 
made increase training facilities in these sectors. 
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The expansion of the Khadi and Village 
Industries sector will be taken up on a priority 
basis to provide employment opportunity to 
larger numbers. These industries will help 


_ alleviate the suffering of the rural unemployed 
and under-employed. Simultaneously, | 


efforts 
would be made to complete the ongoing develop- 
ment projects speedily so that their benefits 
begin to accrue soon. 

It is proposed to hold Cabinet meetings at the 
divisional level. Problems relating to the deve- 
lopment of different districts of each division of 
the State will be taken up at these meetings and 
on-the-spot decisions will be taken to solve 
them., Our sole aim is to ensure the economic 
prosperity of our people through implementation 
of development programmes. 

Taking a practical view we shall frame the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan of the State to raise the 
living standards of the people, specially the 
weaker sections of society. The Prime Minister’s 
directive in this connection is for “bread, work 
and production”. This will be the pivot of the 
State’s Seventh Plan. Maximisation of food 
production, generation of employment oppor- 
tunities in the fields of agriculture and! industry 
and productivity will be the objective. 

Special emphasis will be laid on implementing 
production and employment-oriented schemes 
in the rural areas to achieve the goal of improve- 
ment in the living standards of the poor people. 


. imbalance. 


The Prime Minister’s 20-point programme will 
be implemented with vigour. In this context, 
special care will be devoted to the schemes 
which benefit the small and marginal farmer. 
He will get all the required inputs so that he 
can increase the productivity of his holding. 
There are about a dozen districts in the State 
which have no industry at all. A special pro- 
gramme has been launched to correct this 
Special concessions are being offered 
to industrialists for this purpose. Infra-structural 
facilities are being provided. A new depart- 


‘ment has been set up to give a boost to rural 
industries. 


The Gaon Sabhas are being en- 
couraged to set upitheir own industries and 
to invite entrepreneurs to set up their units 
there, 

The administrative machinery is being geared 
up and it is being made ‘“‘development-orien- 
ted.” This will mean adherance to time-bound 
implementation of programmes and account- 
ability for performance. 

Special arrangements will also be made to 
solve the personal problems of the people. 
Officers will be more responsive and alive to the 
problems of the people at every level. The 
disposal of complaints will be prompt. 

I seek the cooperation of the people every- 
where to raise the living standards and to make 
Uttar Pradesh prosperous to ensure a Better 
Tomorrow.) 


Uttar Pradesh in Freedom Struggle 


CHANDRODAYA DIKSHIT 


‘PHe people of Uttar Pradesh declared war 

against the British on May 10, 1857, at 
Meerut. The war continued till August 14, 1947, 
when the goal was reached, and the British were 
thrown out. During these 90 years, all people 
everywhere in the country participated in it and 
the contribution of UP was significant. The 
people of what is now known as Uttar Pradesh 
were punished by the British many times in many 
ways for playing a prominent role in the freedom 
struggle. 

The people are proud of this role and honour. 
the memory of the countless persons who laid 
down their lives or suffered otherwise for the sake 
of independence. They are proud of their con- 
tribution and fondly recall the landmarks of this 
Struggle. 

It was only in 1856 that the British Crown 
took under its direct control the possessions of 
the East India Company (under the Government 
of India Act, 1856). ‘Till then the Company ran 
the administration of the regions, at least in 
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northern India, under the sovereignty of the 
titular Mughal Emperor. The struggle launched 
here against the usurpation of this sovereignty by 
the British is thus the beginning of the first war 
of independence — not a sepoy Mutiny as the 
British tried to belittle it. It was only after they 
had defeated the patriotic forces — temporarily 
— that the British tried to establish their sover- 
eignty through Durbars and through Victoria 
assuming the title of Qaiser-e-Hind. 

As far as this region was concerned, it was a 
people’s war in 1857. For almost two years they 
fought valiantly — with primitive arms — almost 
single-handedly, and paid the price for indepen- 
dence — or the craving for it — willingly. 
Thousands of persons were killed or hanged, 
whole towns were sacked, dozens of villages were 
razed to the ground. In Avadh alone the battle 
continued till March 1859 when Lucknow was 
sacked after a massacre. Among the heroes of 
this war were Begum Hazrat Mahal, Rani Jhansi, 
Maulvi Ahmad Shah, Rao Ram Bux, Tantya 
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Tope, Raja Beni Madhav, Rahmatullah Khan, 
Azimusshan, Nana Sahib and many more. 

Begum Hazrat Mahal had challenged the pro- 
clamation of the Queen who claimed sovereignty 
over India. This challenge was repeatedly thrown 
at the British in the form of various struggles. 
One such was the Wahabi movement which con- 
tinued till the seventies of the last century and 
which had Meerut, Bareilly and Saharanpur as 
its important centres. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Avadh 
(Oudh to the British) came into being in 1877. 
It was bigger in area and larger in population 
than the presidencies of Madras or Bombay, but 
its administration was run by a mere Lieutenant 
Governor without an executive council. The 
legislative wing came into existence only in 1909. 
Till 1877, the right to individual property was 
enjoyed only by the Taluqdars (created by the 
British as their loyal agents). 

There were repeated famines in the seventies 
and the peasants rose in revolt against these 
British stooges many a time. Some relief and 
reforms were provided only in 1882. That was 
the year of the “Silver Jubilee’? of Queen 
Victoria’s rule over India — that was, incidentally 
the twentyfifth anniversary of the revolt at 
Meerut also when Mangal Pandey defied the 
might of the British and marched to Delhi with 
his colleagues, captured it and declared Bahadur 
Shah Zafar to be the Emperor of India. 

The Indian National Congress was born in 
1885 and its two sessions were held at Allahabad 
in 1888 and 1892, Among those who led the 
Congress then were Pandit Ayodhya Nath, 
Sunder Lal, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Bishan 
Narain Dar, Raja Rampal Singh, Moti Lal 
Nehru, Chakbast and Raja Mahmudabad. UP 
had thus not lagged behind. 

The first decade of this century saw a new 
offensive from the British authorities. Bengal 
was partitioned. Muslim League was born. 
Calcutta Corporation Act and the Calcutta 
University Act were amended. The Congress, in 
its session at Benares (now Varanasi), adopted 
the boycott of British goods and the propagation 
Swadeshi as its programme and a year later 
defined its goal as “Swaraj”. 

The wave of repression led the youth to 
extremist activity. Lala Har Dayal came to Agra, 
Kanpur and Allahabad and exhorted the youth 
to revolutionary activity. While “Bal, Pal and 
Lal” were busy organising the “Garam” politics, 
it found its echo in UP where a number of organi- 
sations cropped up inspired by Tilak and other 
leaders. Rash Behari Bose went from Dehra Dun 
to hurl a bomb on Lord Hardinge in Delhi. 

During the First World War, revolutionaries 
were very-active in India and abroad—as also in 
UP. Some 200 jawans of the Indian Army were 
court-martialled in Meerut and many of them 
were put to death. Sachindra Nath Sanyal was 





sentenced to life imprisonment and sent to the 


Andamans. .Mainpuri Conspiracy Case was 
started with the principal accused, -Genda Lal 
Dikshit, absconding with his group. Raja 
Mahendra Pratap and Barkatullah were busy 
elsewhere. ae 
It was the Lucknow session of the Congress 
where the League and the Congress—as also the 
moderates and the extremists inside the Cong- 
ress—united on the demand for dominion status 
after the war. But, instead, the country got the 
Rowlatt Report:and Jalianwala Bagh. Gandhiji 
started the first civil disobedience movement (and 
the Khilafat movement) and the response in UP 


, was spectacular. The entire Executive Commit- 


tee of the Provincial Congress was arrested col- 
lectively. Motilal and Jawahar Lal were to- 
gether put in Lucknow jail. Thousands upon 
thousands of persons courted arrest. Then came 
Chauri Chaura (Gorakhpur) where 21 police per- 
sonnel were burnt alive by a mob. Two hundred 
and thirty persons were sentenced ‘fo various 
terms in jail, while 14 were sent to the gallows. 

After the withdrawal of the movement by 
Gandhiji, the moderates formed the Swarajya 
Party and the extremists took to revolutionary 
activity. The Hindustan Republican Association | 
was born at Varanasi, which later became the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army. Four re- 
volutionaries—Ram Prasad Bismil, Roshan Singh, 
Ashfaqulla and Rajendra Lahiri—were hanged in 
connection with the Kakori (Lucknow) Cons- ° 
piracy Case. Chandra Shekhar Azad went to 
Lahore to assist the revolutionaries there—and 
later laid down his life fighting the police at 
Allahabad. Dozens of youth were sentenced to 
life imprisonment in the Andamans. 

The first Communist Conspiracy Case was 
started at Kanpur in 1925, M.N. Roy also chose 
UP as his place of activity and when he returned 
to India in 1930, he was sentenced to 12 years of 
rigorous imprisonment. Dozens of young revo- 
lutionaries were involved in the Meerut Cons- 
piracy Case (communist conspiracy). They in- 
cluded men like P.C, Joshi and Hasrat Mohani. 

Meanwhile, Jawahar Lal Nehru was organising 
the peasantry. He toured Pratapgarh, Sultanpur, 
Rae Bareli intensively, and the UP Congress 
endorsed the Kisan demands. ‘This was the pre- 
cursor of the strong Kisan movement of the 
thirties, led by Nehru himself. But a powerful 


‘movement had been built against the Simon 


Commission earlier in 1929, Nehru and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were mercilessly beaten up by the 
police in Lucknow. Strikes and Hartals were 
organised in almost all towns and cities. 

The Provincial Congress started a no-rent 
campaign in 1932 and 30,000 persons went to 
jail during this campdign. Before that, in 1930, 
an equal number had courted jail sentences dur- 
ing the salt satyagraha. The movement was 
withdrawn in 1934 and that year saw the birth of 
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the Congress Socialist Party under the chairman- 
ship of Acharya Narendra Deva. Sampurnanand 
presided over the first session of CSP in Bombay. 
A year later, at Meerut, the party adopted 
Marxism as its ideology. 

- Jawahar Lal Nehru, who had given the call for 
“Poorna Swarajya”? in Lahore Six years earlier, 
gave the call for socialism in 1936 at the Luck- 
now session of the Congress as its President. He 
also included socialists in his Working Committee 
This inclusion continued at Faizpur as well. 
Then Subhas Bose continued the practice at 
Haripura. He found ready response among the 
youth in UP when after his resignation from the 
post of the Congress president, he toured UP. 

In the 1937 elections to the UP Assembly, the 
Congress was returned to power with a thumping 
majority. The Congress Ministry’s notable 
achievement during its tenure of about two years 
was the Tenancy Act, which rid the peasantry of 
the severe burden of exploitative taxes and pro- 
vided it with some semblance of security. 

The outbreak of the Second World War two 
years later and the Viceroy’s declaration `of 
support to the war without consulting the popular 
Ministries, led to the resignation by of the 
Congress Ministries and the start of the individual 
Satyagraha. Nehru was the second Satyagrahi 
chosen by Gandhiji. 

Again, during the 1942 “Quit India” -move- 
ment, UP wasin the forefront of the struggle. 

“Ballia waa “liberated”, Mass attacks on the 
Government offices and forces were organised in 
Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur and many other 
districts. Twelve young men laid down their lives 
in the struggle in Ghazipur. ‘ 


More than 50,000 persons were involved in the 
struggle in 1942. Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, Aruna 
Asaf Ali, Sucheta Kripalani and many others 
organised the revolutionary struggle in the pro- 
vince and the younger workers kept alive the 
movement through their sacrifice and sufferings. 

If Wavell in bis Viceroy’s Journal came to the 


‘conclusion that India could not be kept in 


bondage any more, the role played by UP must 
also have influenced his thinking. For its was no 
mean contribution to the struggle. It was no 
accident of history that a whole galaxy of leaders 
from this State occupied the centre of the 
national scene during the war of independence. 
It was no accident either that the first three 
Prime Ministers, two Vice-Presidents and one 
President after Independence were from Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The war against the British started here and 
for 90 years it was continued with vigour. The 
province was in the forefront of every movement, 
every struggle for the freedom of the country. It 
suffered in consequence since the alien rulers 
deliberately kept the State economically back- 
ward. While the hinterland régions were being 
opened up elsewhere, railway lines were actually 
dismantled here. The peasantry was mercilessly 
exploited by a revenue system which was back- 
breaking. But the people never thought that any 
sacrifice was big enough for the objective they 
had plated before themselves — complete inde- 
pendence of the country. 

One recalls great names which were associated 
with struggle and who came from this province, 
names which are indelibly inscribed in history. 

One is indeed proud of this heritage. [C] 


Towards Irrigation for Every Field 


SHANTI MEHTA 


GIGNIFICANT progress achieved in agricultural 

production and productivity in Uttar Pradesh 
in the recent years is largely the result of better 
and increased irrigation facilities being extended 
progressively to the farming. community in the 
State. 

Irrigation development programme has been 
accorded top priority among the development 
schemes in order to provide assured irrigation, 
which is the key input for augmenting agricultural 
production. With its predominantly agricultural 
economy and over 70 per cent of its population 


depending on agriculture, it is all the more vital ` 


for the State to lay emphasis on the ‘creation of 
maximum irrigation infrastructure and exploita- 
tion of its vast water resources. 

There is immense underground and surface 


' water potential available in this region which 


may be called the ‘water bowl’ of the world. All- 
out efforts are now being made to exploit and 
utilise these water resources for enriching the 
agricultural economy of the State. 

The State has envisaged the investment of 
highest amount of Rs 1050 crores on major and 
medium irrigation schemes during the Sixth Plan 
period; which is more than the total sum of 
Rs 1000.52 crores invested during first five Plans. 
In addition, Rs 264 crores have been earmarked 
for the development of State minor irrigation 
works. 

In order to accelerate the pace of work on 
irrigation schemes and fulfil the goal of providing 
water to every field, the programme has been 
accorded added significance under the Prime 
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Minister’s 20-point Programme. Besides speedy 
execution of work on irrigation projects under 
construction in order to complete them at the 
earliest, massive gul construction programme has 
been launched in the irrigation command areas of 
the State. . Bs 

‘Emphasis is also being laid on maximum utili- 
sation of irrigation potential created through 
major, medium and minor irrigation schemes. 
Facilities are being given to farmers to develop 
private minor irrigation works and power connec- 
tions are being granted liberally in the rural areas. 
In the rocky Bundelkhand region, a subsidy of up 
to Rs 30,000 is being extended for private tube- 
wells. 

As a result of concerted efforts made to 
augment irrigation facilities, total irrigation 
potential was raised to 208 lakh hectrares at the 
end of June 1984. Of this the major and medium 
State irrigation works have contributed 67.36 lakh 
hectares, the State minor irrigation works 
32.32 lakh hectares and the private minor irriga- 
tion works 107.26 lakh hectares. 

Additional irrigation potential of about 23 lakh 
hectares was created in the State through various 
sources including the State and the private irriga- 
tion works during the last two years, registering 
an achievement of over 100 per cent of the 
targets, 

Meanwhile, the State has crossed the mark of 
100 lakh hectares irrigation potential by creating 
2.02 lakh hectares additional irrigation potential 
through State irrigation works during the year 
ended June 1984. The potential through State 
irrigation works has gone up by over three-and- 
half times since Independence, when it was about 
27 lakh hectares. 

In view of the importance of irrigation as an 
input for boosting agricultural economy, the State 
Government reoriented its policy in this regard 
and gave up the past practice of treating irriga- 
tion as a mere fevenue-earning proposition. 
Need-based development of irrigation works in 
various regions of the State has been undertaken. 

Irrigation potential of 28.18 lakh hectares was 
created by constructing 17,668 State tube-wells at 
the end of 1980-81. Additional 6.02 lakh hectares 
irrigation potential was created during the first 
four years of the current Plan raising total irriga- 
tion potential to 35.20 lakh hectares. Over 21,000 
State tube-wells were operating in the State at the 
end of June 1984. 

A special tube-well construction programme 
has also been launched in the State with the assi- 
stance of the World Bank. In the first phase of 
` the programme, 559 tube-wells have been cons- 
tructed exceeding the target of 500 tube-wells and 
work on the second phase has also started. 
Under this phase of the programme, 2200 tube- 
wells are proposed to be constructed by the end 
of 1986-87. . 

More attention is being paid to the backward 
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regions, districts and blocks and weightage is 
being given in these areas for creating additional 


potential. To ensure full utilisation of irrigation 
potential already created gul construction work 
has been given top priority. The work has been 


accelerated in the Ramganga, Sarda Sahayak and . 


Gandak command areas. 

Development ‘authorities of these command 
areas have been asked to give all encouragement 
and incentive to the farmers to help in construct- 
ing guls for their own benefit. This has resulted 
in construction of over 60,000 Kms Kaccha guls 
and over 2,500 Kms Pucca guls in these command 
areas during the last two years. In addition, 
under the State Irrigation works 1197 Kms of 
Pucca, guls and 2854 Kms of Kachha guls were 
constructed during the period. 

The State Government has planned the execu- 
tion of major and medium irrigation projects 
with an estimated cost totalling Rs 1050 crores 
during the current Plan. Of this Rs 731,64 crores 
have already been invested in irrigation works 
during the first four years of the Plan period. In 
addition about Rs 200 crores have been spent on 
the State tube-wells construction programme. 

The various major irrigation works which are 
under construction in the State, when completed, 
would create irrigation facilities in the drought 
prone Bundelkhand region besides eastern, central 
and western parts of the State. Rajghat dam and 
canal system Shahjad dam, Urmil dam, Rohini 
dam, Modaha dam and Sajnam dam are the 
major projects under construction in the 
Bundelkhand region. | 

The work on Saryu canal is in progress and on 
completion it.will benefit Bahraich, Gonda, Basti 
and Gorakhpur districts. Sone pump canal, 
Narayanpur pump canal and Deokali pump canal 
are providing irrigation facilities in Varanasi, 
Ghazipur and Allahabad districts. 

Moreover, the construction of the prestigious 
Tehri Dam project is now expected to get further 
boost following the latest decision that 50 per 
cent of its cost would be shared by the Centre. 
Work on 260.5 metre high rock-fill Tehri Dam is 
already in progress. Estimated to cost over 
Rs 1090 crores (at the price level of 1983) the 
project will create an additional irrigation 
potential of 2.70 lakh hectare besides generating 
2000 MW of electricity. 

The Sarda Sahayak Irrigation project, the 
biggest canal -system in Asia, has helped in 
achieving a breakthrough in agricultural produc- 
tion in the central and eastern region of the 
State. The project, when fully completed, will 


_ irrigate over 16 lakh hectares in as many districts. 


Growing irrigation facilities have created a 
new consciousness among farmers in the State 


and they are now going more and more for new | 


agricultural techniques. This certainly augurs 
well for strengthening the agricultural economy 
of Uttar Pradesh and its people. (] 





. Industrialisation ; A Long Heave 


KK. MISRA - 


[" has been a long heave, raising Uttar Pradesh 

by its boot-lace from the mire of a century- 
old economic backwardness and putting it back 
on the road to industrialisation. But it has been 
done. 

More than a century ago, the British had 
decided that Uttar Pradesh must be kept back- 
ward. That was the punishment inflicted on it 
for 1857. Its agriculture was impoverished 
throngh the Zamindari-Talukdari systems and 
the flourishing industry of handloom weaving 
was systematically destroyed to make way for 
Manchester. The policy continued till 1947 
because every time there was a movement against 
the British, UP was found vigorously participat- 
ing in it. 

Industria] climate and culture have long 
gestation periods. The majority does not have 


investible surpluses and the minority, which has, ` 
does not know what to do with it. It is like a- 


lottery win or the Gulf remittances — those who 
get them only live it up. Then, the State’s eco- 
nomy also tended to give an edge to the trade— 
there was more money in it than in production. 
Naturally, it has taken long to rectify this 
imbalance. But it has been rectified. 

A climatic change is not climatic, it is gradual, 
imperceptible, slow. First a swallow appears, 
then a couple of them, then there is a whole lot 
of them and the sunshine is longer and brighter. 
The winter hibernation is over. There is much 
to do industrially. The State gets up from its 
stupor, flexes its muscles and gets going. 

The size.is like a glass, half full with water. 
It depends on how you look at it — half full or 
half empty. You can put the size to advant- 
age or, you can mope about it. If it werea 
country, Uttar Pradesh would be the seventh 

biggest country in the world — population-wise. 
Two hundred million hands are a lot of man- 


power if productively used, a hundred million’ 


mouths are difficult to feed if the hands are idle. 
To galvanise the lot, to.put them to productive 


‘use, wise leadership is required. That the State ` 


has reached the take-off stage is proof of this. 
The testimony of “outsiders” has greater 
credibility. If the Tatas and Birlas, Bangurs 
and Goenkas, Bajorias and Bajajs, begin taking 
interest in setting up their industrial units in 
this State, it does mean that the much-awaited 
climatic change has taken place.. If BEL and 
‘BHEL, HMT, Hindustan Photo Films, Indian 
Telephone Industries, the ‘Instrumentation 
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Limited and the like decide to locate their future 
enterprises here, it does mean that we are 
acquiring the required infra-structure for rapid 
industrialisation. They are not wrong; UP has 
arrived — industrially. 

Or, take the other yardstick, During 1981-82, 
the State had received 85 letters of intent. The 
number rose to 139 in 1982-83 and 249 in 
1983-84. A majority of the entrepreneurs who 
have received these letters are from outside the 
State. The State corporations like the PICUP, 
UPSIDC and the Electronics have obtained over 
50 of them to promote entrepreneurship. And 
20 of them are in advanced stages of implemen- 
tation. 

Investment in the central sector in the State 
had been around Rs 500 crores so far. Now the 
Union Government and the Planning Commis- 
sion have agreed to locate industries in this sector 
in UP with an aggregate investment of over 
Rs 3000 crores. They include four gas-based 
fertiliser plants, an aromatic complex, HMT 
watch factory and Indian Telephones units. Be- 
sides, the State will have other units with an 
investment of Rs 560 crores. 

This is on the large-sector side. But the State 
Government is keen to remove ‘regional’ 
imbalances, It has decided that each of the 900 
development blocks should have at least one 
industry with an investment of at least Rs one 
crore, whether it is in the State sector, or coopera- 
tive, joint or private sector. Eleven districts have 
been identified which have no industry and these 
‘zero” industry districts offer special incentives 
to entrepreneurs like exemption from sales tax 
for seven years, subsidies in transport costs and 
continuous power supply. 

Setting up 86,000 small scale industrial units in 
two years is no mean achievement but the State 
has done it. It has been mainly due to the infra- 
structural facilities and the enriched basket of 
incentives, 

But the main emphasis has been on the cottage 
and village industries. The slogan is “every 
cottage should have a cottage industry.” A 
separate wing in the Directorate of Industries 
looks after this aspect of industrialisation. Under 
the 20-point Programme, the integrated rural 
development scheme has so far provided financial 
assistance to over four lakh persons io set up 


‘their own cottage industrial units. Then there 


is the Self-Employment Programme for the edu- 
cated unemployed; over 60,000 persons were 
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identified last year (against a target of 37,000) 
for bank assistance and loans worth Rs 54 crores 
have been sanctioned. 

The approach to industrialisation has been 
multi-pronged. While the Chief Minister went to 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Dubai to persuade 
industrialists and financial companies that an 
investment in the future of Uttar Pradesh will 
pay rich dividends, other Ministers and officers 
streamlined the organisational set-up in the 
State. The “‘one-window’ approach was adopted 
with good results. Potential investors and entre- 
preneurs come to the Udyog Bandhu where 
officers from all concerned Departments gather, 
eager to help them. Land acquisition, power, 
water, financial bodies, industries directorate — 
all have their representatives in the body so that 
an application often converts itself into a viable 
project almost immediately. 

No government in Uttar Pradesh can afford to 
neglect the rich heritage of handicrafts. Weavers 
of this region flourished at the time of Buddha 
over 2500 years ago. Like the Dacca ‘‘Mulmul’’, 
the Benares Zardozi, the Faizabad Jamdani and 
the Lucknow Chikan had earned a name centuries 
ago. 

Handicrafts have received special attention 
under the 20-Point Programme also. Workers in 
the leather, marble, brassware, -glass and other 
industries are liberally supported and an export 
organisation markets their products abroad, 


The Hills are High in Priority 


R. UNIYAL 


Te quest for quick returns often results in 
the neglect of areas where development is 
slower, investment larger. The hilly region in 
the northern part of Uttar Pradesh could be 
described as one such area. But not now. 

The eight Hill Districts of the State need have 
no grouse against the Government now. They 
are getting larger grants for all-round develop- 
ment—much more than the per-capita develop- 
ment expenditure in the State; and the poverty 
there is not as grinding any more as in some 
other parts of the country. 

The State Government has stepped up its 
development activities and is spending more, per 
capita, then, is done say, in Himachal Pradesh. 
The region is rising to the hum of industrial 
activity, the din of the hydel projects and the 
winds of change in the agricultural pattern. 

The low density of population—a mere 48 
lakhs for over 51000 square kms—make-develop- 
ment costlier and slower here. But it is worth- 
while. The districts are Nature’s treasure trove 
and the abode of culture and civilisation. The 
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Development Corporations for different handi- 
crafts have been set up to train, encourage and 
help artisans, 

A time-bound programme has also been adopted 
for decisions on various applications of enter- 
preneurs. The UP Financial Corporation, for 
example, is required to ensure that loan appli- 
cations are finalised within three months and the 
Pradeshiya Industrial Development Corporation 
is to disburse loans within four months of the 
application. The State Industrial Development 
Corporation allots land within 21 days and the 
Electricity Board has to sanction power within 
one month and release it within three months. 


The State has excellent potential in engineer- 
ing, electronics, mineral and agriculture based 
industries. Similarly, investment in‘ chemicals, 
fertilisers, petro-chemicals, plastics pays hand- 
some dividends in the State. 


The eight Hill Districts of the State are no 


more neglected from the point of view of indus- - 


tries. While some larger units like watches, photo 
films, electronics and cement are being located 
there, the main thrust is on small sector as it-has 
greater employment potential. 


The economic scene has rapidly been trans- 
formed. Industrial growth has now gained 
momentum. The take-off stage is here. Now is 
the time for all good men to come and invest 
here — they will not be disappointed. O 


scenic beauty of snow clad mountains, lush green 
forests, silver streaks of ever-flowing rivers, pic- 
turesque lakes and the peace and tranquility all 
around are a boon not only for the people living 
there, but those of the entire country. A puja- 
vacationing Bengali at Nainital or a summer- 
vacationing Gujarati at Ranikhet is as greateful 
as a holidaying Punjabi in Mussoorie to the 
Hills —for just being there. 


For the people living there the ““money order 


economy” is being slow transformed. The day 
is not far off when youngmen will not leave 
their homes for far off plains in search of a liveli- 
hood—they will find enough work near at home 
in their own environment. This transformation is 
the result of sustained efforts on the part of the 
State. Here is a glimpse of the multi-faceted 
efforts. 

A separate Hill Division under tHe State 
Planning Institute has been created for for- 
mulating, monitoring and evaluating hill deve- 
lopment schemes besides an evaluation unit, 
each at the two Divisional Headquarters. In 
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some services under the State Government, 
separate Hill Sub-cadre has also been created 
and one officer with the powers of the Head of 
the Department has been nominated by each 
Department. This arrangement is expected to 
go a long way in cutting delays in administrative 
and financial approvals. 

Highest ever Plan allocation of Rs 140 crores 
for 1983-84 for the Hill region is enough to 
show the extent of Government’s keeness in 
keeping on sound footing the hill economy, 
which, for various reasons, was backward. 

On the basis of the recommendations of the 
Task Force set up for ecological development of 
the Himalayan region, special attention is being 
paid to the coordinated research and integrated 
watershed management. A Directorate has since 
been created to coordinate the work of 
various Departments enegaged in horticulture, 
soil conservation and afforestation. Financial 
assistance is being sought from European 
Economic Community for ambitious micro- 
watershed management project which have multi- 
fold objectives of maintaining ecological balance, 
soil conservation and afforestation. 

A few horticulture development projects have 
also been submitted to foreign Governments. A 
Rs. 57-srores project is awaiting approval of the 
World Bank. A Rs. 3.23 crore alpine pasture 
project and another Rs. 2.41 crore temperate fruit 
project have been cleared by the Swiss and Italian 
‘Governments respectively. 

To promote tourism and to cater to the needs 
of hoteliers for trained personnel, an Institute of 
Hotel Management has already been started 
which willimpart three-year diploma course in 
hotel management. Fifty per cent of the intake 
capacity of the Institute has been reserved for the 
candidates hailing from the Hills. 

To attract more and more tourists, basic ameni- 
ties are being augmented. Presently Tourist Rest 
Houses built in beauty spots all over the eight 
Hill District provide accomodation to tourists. 
An ambitious Rs- 220 lakh winter sports scheme, 
such as skiing, has been submitted to the Centre 
for its approval. 

Sheep breeding has been an old occupation of 
the people residing in high altitudes. To improve 
the breed, 600 exotic sheep have been imported 
from the United States for Makku sheep farm in 
Chamoli district. More than 140 veterinary 
hospitals, 457 live stock centres and 67 artificial 
insemination centres have been opened. 

In the field of medical and health services the 
norm of hospital-population ratio has been satu- 
rated. Specialised medical services have been 
further extended with the provision of opening 
one cardiology unit in each District headquarters. 

Drinking water in the hills has posed the most 
baffling problem. But gradually this is being 
solved. Out of 7771 water scarcity villages, 
drinking water facility had already been provided 
to 5519 villages by the end of 1982-83. During 





1983-84, 540 villages were covered. About 
500 diggis in Harijan bustis will also be con- 
structed by the Rural Development Department. 

For the upliftment of the Scheduled and 
Backward Tribes, a sum of Rs 125 lakhs has 
been earmarked. Sanction has already been 
accorded to Khatima Integrated Tribal Develop- 
ment Scheme entailing an expenditure of 
Rs 464.57 lakhs to be met jointly by the State 
and Union Governments. Buksa Integrated 
Tribal Development Scheme is also being formu- 
lated for Dharchula and Munsiyari Tribal Blocks 
in Pithoragarh District. Under a Centrally- 
sponsored scheme, the uplift of Raji tribe is also 
being ensured. 

All the identified bonded labourers in Tehri, 
Dehradun and Uttarkashi Districts have been 
rehabiliated. For the Welfare of the ex-service- 
men and their dependents, Rs 25.60 lakhs were 
spent during the last financial year. Separate 
wards for the dependents of ex-servicemen were 
sanctioned at Pithoragarh, Lansdowne and Joshi- 
math Civil Hospitals. A sum of Rs 3 lakhs has 
been given to Ranikhet War Memorial] Boys 
Hostel, Sainik Sarai at Ranikhet and Sainik Rest 
House at Bageshwar. 

With the vigorous implementasion of the 20- 
Point Programme, the target for creating addi- 
tional irrigation potential for 20,500 hectares, 
benefiting 57,600 poor families under IRD pro- 
gramme, electrifying 344 Harijan bastis; con- 
structing 1242 houses in rural areas for weaker 
sections, providing drinking water to 540 villages 
opening of ten new primary health centres and 
50 sub-centres have been fixed. 

Kumaon and Garhwal may not care to via with 
Kashmir in theclaim of Heaven but is as good 
as any place in the world to be the communion 


with Nature and to be at peace with 
the world. p oneself and 
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UTTAR PRADESH 
Statistically Speaking 


Area: ; 2,94,413 sq. kms, 
Population : 1109 lakhs (1981) 
(Male — 588 lakhs 
Female — 521 ,, ,.) 


Density of population : 377 per sq. kms 


Decadal percentage increase : 25.49 
Districts : 57 
Tehsils : 243 
Development Blocks : 887 
Villages : 1,12,561 


Per capita Income : Rs. 522 

(at 1970---71 price level) 

Total sown area: 172 lakh hectares 

hie al Irrigation : 95 lakh hectares 
orests : §,29,00 ` 

Power installed aia 

capacity (1981) : 


3612 MW. 
Literacy : spd 


27.4 per cent 

(Male 38.9 p.c. Female 14.4 p.c.) 
39.3 per thousand 

16.6 per thousand 


Birth rate : 
Death rate : 
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Every society tries to find on 





+ ou sf i és Ne 
an equilibrium. Sometimes Sak 


this is through conflict, sometimes 
by deliberate or unconscious attempt to 
achieve harmony. A primitive society which 
does not change much, lives in a rut, and thus 
has an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society 
produces tensions in the individual as well as in the 
community. If this is true, then the present tensions in the 
world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a new 
equilibrium and anew dimension in human existence. That should 
hearten us if there was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the 

nuclear age might annihilate mankind. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1959 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 5 
; Our tea estates, situated in the middle Í 
i of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover me 
approximately 10,000 hectares and i 
; produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
E And we're, extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
P EE AESA -traditional business: roke en E hate, Re aes 
mee Assam Frontier Tea Limited. 


= “Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
> Singlo. (India) Tea Company Limited | i 
| Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016. 
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Running a home and 
managing a family is 
exhausting work, what 
with rising prices playing - standing instructions; 
havoc with your budget. teach your children to save 
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ai A personalised service 
$| Grindlays can be a great with our minor's accounts, | | 
7| help. and free you from routine 
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Kal plan your savings to suit Come to us. You'll find us 
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a] your needs; keep your PIO phy GUentive. Minor’s accounts, 
mi: valuables in safe custody; | Courteous and helpful. We 3 expert advice on 
4 make regular payments of |f have experts CO look after EQ savings plans 
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Fe fixed amounts, e. g.» Jen, yOu personal banking 
| school fees, recurring ot IN x oe And savings Regul A 
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for your valuables 
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Bank pic. 


~ Incorporated in the United Kingdom. , 
\ The liabAty of members is imed - 
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NTERMAGNETICS INDIA LIMITED is setting up 4 project with a total 
cost of Rs. 22 crores for manufacture of magnetic tapes for video and computer, 
-adio and floppy discs applications in collaboration with Intermagnetics Inter- 
national Limited which has multi-national operations in USA, UK, France and 
Singapore. Intermagnetics International Limited has machinery manufacturing : 
facilities for manufacture of magnetic tapes and housings for audio and video. 
cassettes including loading of tapes in the cassettes. : | 


, | 
Intermagnetics International Limited is a wholly owned jcompany of AGRA 
GROUP, a business house owned by Non-Resident Indians. he Corporate name 
AGRA is an acronym formed out of the first letters.of the names of four brothers, 
Arjan, Gurcharan, Rajinder and Amarjit of the Anand family, whose industria] 
empire in Iran involved a capital outlay of more than three billion rials. 


| | 
The proposed plant is under construction at Rail Majra, in Hoshiarpur 
District, Punjab. Such an integrated facility for manufacture of magnetic tapes 
and cassettes for video applications, will be the first of its kind in the country. 
Other than catering to Indian markets, twentyfive percent of the production will 
be exported which will fetch foreign exchange earning for the country. 
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[NTERMAGNETICS INDIA LIMITED 
Bank of India Building, Second Floor 


Sector 17 
Chandigarh 
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9-10F, Connaught Place 
New Delhi-| 1000! 
and 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi- I 10006 


A NAME AND TRADITION 
IN 


| 
| 
| 
SERVICE & FAIR TRADING 
FOR MORE THAN HALF 
A CENTURY | 
Stockists for: 7 
For range of BOMBAY DYEING Fabries and 
Household Furnishings of quality, Hosiery items, 
Foam Pillows and Mattressess, Car Seat Covers, 
Cotton Carpets, Garden Umbrellas and Lucknow 
Chikan Goods ete. | 


| 
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Phones: New Delhi 46242 & 45716 ` 
Delhi 235491 
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Simply that Indian Oxygen Limited Anew dimension to metal fabrication Cryoge 

(GOL) has acquired an enviable {OL offers‘a comprehensive range of infrastructure 

reputation for the quality of Its welding equipment, consumables and IOL's cryog 

products and service. In areas far accessories for customers. All this, | equipment man 

beyond only oxygen. along with advisory services, comprises helped build the 
a total welding “package”. IOL also planned develo 

industrial gases : applications to spur offers cutting machines to suit every offers complete cryo 

industry From automobile manufacture engineering. distribu 


development in vital industries 


{OL pioneered the manufacture of 
oxygen, nitrogen, argon and dissolved 


acetylene in 


have varied applications From wayside 
welding to shipbuilding to INSAT, from 
transportation and telecommunication 

to power and mining The Company not 


only manufa 


unique in providing technologies 
associated with their different 


applications 


special gases which play a vital role in 


sop. usticate 
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India. Today IOL s gases 


ctures these gases but i$ 


Further, IOL manufactures 


d industries and research. 





Indian Oxygen Limi 


A member of The BOC Group 


first to manuractt 
separation units in in 


to the medica 
assured suppl 
anaesthetic eq 
for jung functions. As well as 

centralised distribution systems through 
pipelines for medical gases and vacuum 
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Health care : a priority concert 


The Company continues to contribute 
| profession with an 

y of medical gases. 
uipment and equipment 


blishments. 
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he day to reaffirm our 









On the 37th anniversary Of our 
Independence, ‘once again we 
pay our homage to the martyrs and 
millions of people who fought 
relentiessly and valiantly in the 
struggle for independence. When 
the fires of disruption are raging In. 
different parts of our county., it Is 


incumbent upon us to combat the 


forces of disintegration. 
destabilisation and separatism. And 
the prime need of the hour is to 
preserve the pillars of our freedom— 
Unity, Equality, Fraternity and Peace 
among the people. 

The Left Front Goverment is 
determined to keep West Bengal 


t 


ł 
t 


T y pledge 
| 


our freedom 


| 





i 
free from usina communal and 
caste conflicts. A significant struggie 
ahead ofius is to uphold the spirit of 
true federalism and to establish 
healthy relationship between the 
Union and the States which will 
forge greater unity among the 
different s gments of our society. 

We are committed to the 
democratic values and ideals, 
and we shail continue our struggle 
against injustice, exploitation 
and vested interests. 

On this day of reckoning, we 
reassert Gur pledge to seive the 
people, and to sofeguard the unity 
and integrity of the nation. 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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When 
crops are 
being 
destroyed... 
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when 
danger 
threatens 
animals... 


when 
iliness 
dissolves 
happiness... 





who constantly 
works to protect ? 


HOECHST 

with the most 
advanced 
resources and 
knowhow. 


Over 28 years, Hoechst in 
india has met a host of 
challenges — in crop 
protection, animal health, 
hurnan illness. 

Hoechst agrochemicals 
today stand guard over the 
country’s crops. They are 
friends of the Indian farmer 
who depends on them. 

To protect cattle against the 
dread Foot-and-Mouth Disease, isk. 
Hoechst makes a vaccine Visual inspection of med.cines 
which farmers and 
veterinarians trust. And help doctors prescribe more 
Hoechst manufactures quality accurate treatment. 
products for other animal And Hoechst 's the largest 


i oe 5 Fei ire: vt 


ailments. exporter of pharmaceuticais 
Hoechst's range of in India. 
internationally-acciaimed Behind all Hoechst actw.ty 
medicines is respected by are two moving forces 
doctors, patients and chemists. Hoechst's faith in research and 
All over the country. Hoechst’s commiiment to 
To strengthen the hands of quality. 
doctors, Hoechst now makes This is why Hoechst 
biologicals and diagnostic products are among the 
reagents —- products which worid’s most advanced. 


HOECHST INDIA LIMITED 


(Formerly Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited) 
Pharmaceuticais e Agrochemicals e Animai Health Products #B:olog.cals 


A future full of promise... 
in which you can share! 


Hoechst D 
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TO READERS 


This Annnal Number of Mainstream being a bumper issue, equivalent in number of 
pages to more than three issues of the weekly, the next ordinary issue of Mainstream 


will be dated October 6, 1984—-Manager 
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Time for Ferment 


Peruars more than ever. before, it is no longer a 

cliche to say that today our Republic ‘s facing 
the most formidable crisis that it has known in its 
career. It is not that our economy has reached the 
state of utter bankruptcy, nor is it that our frontiers 
have been crossed by conquering hordes as used to 
happen five centuries ago. 

What marks the Indian scene today is the mani- 
festation of seemingly ‘wo parallel lines of develop- 
ments: on the one hand, the nation is assailed with 
intractable internal problems which political leader- 
ship, neither of the Establishment nor of the 
Opposition, is in a position to solve on the basis of 
their time-worn style of functioning; on the other 
hand, polity itself is in a state of unprecedented 
devaluation, in which the principal actors have 
divested themselves of credibility to the extent never 
seen before. It is obvious that both these interact 
upon each other: if the problems were not intract- 
able, political parties might have been able to sort 
them out and to that measure, gained credibility. 
And had our political parties not been discredited or 
devalued in the eyes of the public, then perhaps they 
would have been ina better position to effectively 
. deal with the problems facing them. 

There are of course good reasons why our nation 
has reached such animpasse. No doubt the inade- 
quacies in the understanding about the complex 
problems of nation-building at the time of indepen- 
dence have been compounded over the years since 
then, as reflected in the matter of maintaining com- 
munal amity or of reducing poverty and narrowing 
the gap between the rich and the poor, or meeting 
the just social aspirations of the underprivileged 
sections of our people. Perhaps no other country in 
the world has had to face such a large number of 
problems at the same time involving such a vast 
multitude of people. Partly left behind as the thorny 
legacies of colonial subjugation, these problems — 
communalism, casteism, regional parochialism and 
persistent hegemony of obscurantism — have been 
made more complex and baffling because of the 
neglect or inability to tackle them on the part of the 
leaders of independent India. 

Our electoral process so proudly presented as 
the successful working of the Westminster model, 
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has in fact made things worse as it tends to 
encourage compartmential outlooks based on caste 
or community loyalties instead of welding the nation 
through the democratic, practice of exercising uni- 
versal franchise. Ourleducation system ignores the 
priority task of endowing new generations with a 
modern outlook. A nation emerging to freedom 
could ill afford to depend on the old value system, 
and yet no new one has been instilled in these four 
decades since the attainment of independence. 
Rather the in-flow of Big Money, left unchecked or 
unchannellised, has polluted the nation’s fibre. 
Inevitably, political life has been corroded and 
organs of power are thyeatened with the invasion of 
corruption. Our nation has advanced phenomenally 
in the domain of sciente and technology but the 
blessings of the technological revolution are yet to be 
planfully harnessed for the benefit of the impoverished 
millions who constitute; the massive majority of this 
country. 

The tragedy of India today is that all this and 
many other challenges that face this Republic have 
hardly received the single-minded attention of our 
practising politicians. 'Those in office at various 
levels may trot out the alibi that they have tried to 


_ do their bit to tackle these problems, but if one 


were to honestly evaluate their records, they do not 
add up to any endeavour to boldly solve these 
problems. The ruling! party at the Centre does not 
disown its responsibility nor does the Opposition— 
at least in theory—deny that these problems can be 
solved only by the efforts of all and not through the 
Jabours of one or the Other of these parties. But if 
one goes deeper, one isjconfronted with the discon- 
certing impression that no political party in the 
country takes a long-rahge view of these problems as 
they are all engaged in warding off attacks from 
each other. Whether. it is Punjab or Andhra, 
Kashmir or Assam,'the same game of mutual 
squabblings persists: no serious attempt at in-depth 
understanding of any of these problems. The 
result is that only the cosmetics are applied to cover 
up sordid opportunism at one-upmanship, for, 
the only obsession of every political party in India 


‘in the last three degades has been how to gather 


votes and not how best to thrash out the problems. 
i 
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The futility of this obsession is writ large all over, 
for-it neither helps to.solve the problems nor -save 
the ultimate political fortunes of these parties. 


It is this failure to grasp the nature and dimen- 
sion of the imminent crisis that has turned out to be 
the biggest stumbling block for political parties to 
reach the high road that alone can take the nation 
towards fulfilment. The result has been that the 
entire political spectrum has been saturated with 
unredeemed opportunism. If Bhaskara Rao with his 
breakaway Telugu Desam can count on the support 
of the Congress-I in Andhra Assembly, what about 
the newly-found entente between CPI and BJP as 
initiated in the post-prandial tete-a-tete between 
Rajeshwar Rao and Lal Krishna Advani, 
in Bangalore’s salubrious environment? If: in 
Indira Gandhi’s menagerie there are characters like 
Ram Lal and Shiv Shankar, the Opposition on its 
part revolves round a thoroughbred defector like 
Charan Singh or achampion turn-coat like Bahu- 
guna, or a Hindu cine avatar like NTR. 


With this murky game of political perambulations;- 
— demonstrated in am plitude in Hyderabad with | . 
generation of our country, Mainstream in all humi- 


the convoy of MLAs in ‘voluntary’ abduction 
brought down from the Nandi Hills in Karnataka, 
the discredit of political functioning has reached the 
rock-bottom. Perhaps a kheda of entrapped ele- 
phants from the forests of Mysore presents a mote. 
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edifying spectacle than this ugly sight of miserable 
politicians. 

What troubles the thinking elements in this 
country is how to lift this great nation from the 
morass of stinking politickings. No longer can our 
politician show the way. It is time that those who 
can think beyond this dirt and squalor, sat up and 
engaged themselves in seeking a way-out of this 
mess. It is not enough to talk about the dangers, 
external and internal, that beset this country today. 
No doubt such dangers are real but they cannot 
be effectively combated by this breed of lowly 
politicians. 

What is needed today is an intellectual regenera- 
tion conducted with integrity and dispassion: for, 
every great upheaval in History has been preceded 
by striking intellectual ferment. Out of such an 
intellectual ferment shall emerge the - new leader- 
ship which alone can uplift this nation — its mil- 
lions who are the creators of its wealth and grandeur 
~ and take it to its appointed destiny of one of the 
great nations, not only of the past but of the future 


‘as well. 


Towards the awakening of such a patriotic re- 


lity re-dedicates itself as it crosses the threshold of 


_the twenty-third year of its modest but purposeful 


Career. 
N. C: 
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next issue (to be dated October 6, 1984) will be as follows: 


Single Copy Rs 2 
Six months Rs - 40 
One Year Rs 75. 
Three years Rs 200: 
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India and N onalignment 


G. PARTHASARATHI 


Tuere was something inevitable about India’s 

adherence to the policy of nonalignment. Thro- 
ughout the years of the freedom struggle our leaders 
had refused to see India’s independence purely in 
national terms. They saw it as part of a. global 
process which would be ultimately complete only 
when all the subject peoples of the world attained 
full sovereignty. 

This is the reason why, in the years immediately 
after independence, we were so much preoccupied 
with the problem of decolonisation. The struggle 


against vestigial colonisalism became, thus, the: 


primary concern of India’s foreign policy;-it was, 
however, not enough. There was also the pressing 
problem of ensuring peace in the dangerous nuclear 
age. Autonomy in decision-making was essential 
for the newly independent countries to achieve not 
merely national goals but also to create a congenial 
environment in which social, economic and political 
benefits would be realised by ordinary people every- 
where. 


Before independence itself, Jawaharlal Nehru was _ 


clear in his refusal to be conditioned by other 
people’s thinking, to merely respond to other 
people’s actions. At the Asian Relations Confer- 
ence, four months before independence, he had 
stated “for too long we, of Asia, have been peti- 
tioners in western courts and chancellories. That 
story must now belong to the past. We propose to 
stand on our own feet and to cooperate with all 
others who are prepared to cooperate with us. We 
do not want to be playthings of others.” Here is 
the germ of Nonalignment which is the movement 
of the solidarity of the weak nations of the world 
who had tasted the bitter fruit of foreign domin- 
ation. 

As the movement has evolved and the inter- 
national context changes, the Nonaligned Movement 
has enlarged the scope of its activities. It is a credit 
to the foresight of the outstanding leaders of the 
movement, who worked out its principles that they 
did not look upon the movement as an expedient to 
meet the particular circumstances of the Cold War 
of the Forties and Fifties but as a vital contribution 
towards the preservation of peace and peaceful co- 
existence and the achievement of a new world order 
based on justice and equality. 
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Pre-institutional Nonalignment in the fifties, faced 
two challenges, that of decolonisation and the pre- 
vention of a nuclear holocaust in an era of bitter 
ideological antagonism. Survival in the new world 
order, or for that matter, in any order, was possible 
only through coexistence among nations. The pro- 
motion of peaceful coexistence thus became one of 
the foremost objectives of the Nonaligned Movement 
The Cold War of the fifties and sixties was not only 
a threat to the political independence and sovere- 
ignty of the newly emerging countries but could 
affect the very survival of mankind. 

It was thus that Jawaharlal Nehru argued at the 
First Summit in Belgrade (1961) that nothing is 
more important or has more priority than the situ- 
ation of war and peace. 

The process of detente initiated in the late sixties 
and continued during the seventies was welcomed 
by the nonaligned countries, but even at that early 
Stage the nonaligned nations realised that the 
arrangement was incomplete and unsatisfactory 
precisely because it was dependent on temporary 
political adjustments between the power blocs and, 
moreover, was by no means an irreversible process: 
neither did it encompass all areas of the world. 
Detente, therefore, had never really resulted in the 
abatement of tensions in several hotbeds of crisis, 
Military competition and confrontation continued, 
for example, in the Indian Ocean, despite the show 
of bilateral consultations in the late seventies. The 


Nonaligned have, therefore, consistently declared 


that world peace is indivisible and that the 
process of detente must be universalised and con- 
solidated. 

The Nonaligned Movement with its membership 
of 101 countries constitutes the single largest diplo- 
matic fraternity in the world today. It is an indica- 
tion of the historical role of this Movement and the 
significance of its achievements to date that almost 
every newly-independent nation seeks membership of 
the Movement almost as a matter of course. 

Today, in fact, individual countries and the Move- 
ment asa whole functionin an international situa- 
tion of great complexity. Not only have the power 
centres in the world increased but their inter-relation- 
ships have also grown and have influenced directly 
and indirectly the attitudes of individual Nonaligned 
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and developing countries:. Whereas, in the past the 
policy of Nonalignment which had enabled individual 
countries to collectively face bloc pressures and 
escape great-power rivalries through adherence to 
certain basic criteria, today even these criteria may 
not be adequate: The global technological reach of 
the powerful nations has obviated the necessity of 
military bases in the sense in which they were con- 
ceived during the hey day of the Cold War. The 
concept of arrangements and facilities for security 
purposes has taken on a much more insidious 
character. 

With the growth in communications and the 
‘demonstration effect” of developments in the more 
affluent regions of the world, the rise in the expecta- 
tion of poorer countries has resulted in greater fer- 
ment, a greater urgency towards removal of inequal- 
ities and disequilibria in the social and economic 
structure of the international community in order 
to better the conditions of their own people. The 
concurrent increase in the level of international 
political awareness has led to an increased insistence 
in their demands. This imperative for a more just 
political and international economic order has no 
doubt been frustrated by resistance to correct the 
imbalances existing in the world. The struggle for 
the New International Economic Order (NJEO) has, 
over the past years, moved from the stage of mere 
awareness and identification to that. of militancy and 
forceful advocacy. 

In hastening the collapse of classical Western 
colonialism, the Nonaligned Movement has inevit- 
ably had to seek broadbased support for the 
decolonisation process from several political forces. 
The Movement has provided a forum for nations 
to forge a common stand against all neo-colonialist 
and dominationist policies. While the struggle for 
decolonisation has, with afew notable exception, 
reached its culmination, fresh challenges are being 
faced by Nonaligned countries in the form of new 


we 


and subtler techniques to keep their nations weak — 


politically and dependant economically. l 
Yet, while these dangers exist, their very articula- 
tion by the developing countries has served as a 
warning and safeguard. The objective factors under- 
lying them have provided a rallying point for the 
Movement to focus attention on the urgent need to 


eliminate the existing economic inequalities in the. 


world. It is through. the Declaration of NIEO and 
successive experiences at UNCTAD and UNIDO 
and other conferences over the 1970s, that the 
developing countries have realised that the radical 
transformation of the international economic struc- 
ture would be the keystone of the political trans- 
formation of these States during the next few 
. decades. l 
The call for a restructuring of such relationships 
through a global round of negotiations was itself an 
expression of this awareness. Despite the difficulties 
and pitfalls encountered as a result of divergencies 
in interests and the changing tactics required to be 
adopted between the Nouth and the South, the 
_ essential objective of narrowing the gap of living 
standards, technologies and socio-economic infra- 


structure as between the developing countries in the 
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Third World and of the industrialised North has 
been increasingly recognised. 

The eighteen months'since the New Delhi Summit 
have witnessed a heightening of tensions between the 
power blocs. Tensions} mistrust and confrontation 
between the great powers are rising. Even the words 
in which they address each other are increasingly 
threatening and condemnatory. The very fabric of 
international peace is, under ‘serious stress. The 
world stands a helpless, witness to a major escalation 
of the nuclear arms race. 

During the last eighteen months the Movement 
has striven ceaselessly for a less dangerous world. 
India and other Nonaligned nations. have, both in 
the United Nations and outside, agitated for an 
immediate and E E D banning of the testing 
of nuclear weapons and for the prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons. Nuclear disarmament in 
our age should proceed in predictable stages from 
an’ immediate feeze to reduction of existing stock- 
piles and, finally, to a .time-bound programme of 
total elimination of nuclear, weaponry. 

This has been the! thrust of the Nonaligned 
position in all forums of the world. We have used 
all the opportunities jin the United Nations and 
other international bodies to voice our demand for 
general and complete disarmament, particularly 
nuclear disarmament. As our Prime Minister said 
during her New Delhi Address, the Nonaligned 
Movement is the greatest peace movement in history. 
It articulates the unexpressed yearnings of all people 
in the rich and in the poor countries, in the 
developed and the developing worlds, for mutual 
understanding and compassion in ordinary life. The 
concern of the nonaligned nations is not merely 
academic in this terrible problem which threatens to 
engulf all of us. There; will be no survivors, no place 
to escape to, after a nuclear holocaust. The nuclear 
winter, as the latest researches have shown, will be 
universal. | 

The other major global problem which preoccu- 
pied the New Delhi Summit was the imminence of - 
a major economic crisis. During the eighteen months 
since then we have done everything in our power to 
alleviate the consequences of this chaotic situation. 
The. world leaders’ consultations in the United 
Nations last September initiated by our Prime 
Minister represented 'an innovative step forward in 
our search for some ‘solution to this complicated 
problem. Some of our basic recommendations as 
for example, the conference on Money and Finance, 
the Debt problem, and programme of immediate 
measures, have not,;been accepted by the great 
powers. The Nonaligned: countries are determined 
to pursue the effort to, persuade the rich countries to 
see the justice of our view point. 

The latest developments in the world economic 
field are by no meanslencouraging for the develop- 
ing countries. The Islow recovery in the United 
States and some other Western economies for which 
so much is claimed has spread to only a few indivi- 
dual developing nations. ` Most other countries con- 
tinue’ to be grievously affected by the high interest 
rates in the world’s fJargest economy. The recent 
UNIDO meeting demonstrated how unwilling deve- 
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loped nations are to imeet even the very modest 
démands from the developing states. 


The annual UNCTAD report which has just come 
out makes a forceful plea for integrated action by 
the United Nations and all its specialised agencies 
to help the less developed countries. What is needed 
is an inter-agency approach which would take an 
integrated view of the various problems in financial 
relations, in trade matters and multilateral assis- 
tance; quotas, tariffs and concessions, all to be 
grouped together as an inter-related whole. To deal 
with them on a piecemeal basis would be self-defeat- 
ing. The Nonaligned Movement should act with 
solidarity and promptitude to devise a response to 
the challenges of the new protectionism and an 
excessive reliance on the market forces which fail to 
take into account the vulnurability of the smaller 
and weaker states. 


In our attempts to bring about a New Inter- 
national Economic Order and in our desire to 
replace the present climate of fear by genuine peace 
and mutual confidence among nations, we have 


relied on the United Nations as the most efficient 
instrument available to us today in rearranging 
international relations. There is no alternative, we 
believe, to strengthening the United Nations and its 
capacity for securing world peace. 


Several political issues demand our urgent atten- 
tion. Peace in West Asia remains of paramount 
concern. It must be based on a just and durable 
settlement of the questions at the core of the prob- 
lem: Israeli aggression and the self-determination of 
and nationhood for the Palestinian people. The 
valiant and oppressed people of Namibia also look 
to us for continued solidarity and support. The 
independence of Namibia ought not to be thwarted 
or delayed any further. The United Nations has 
special responsibility in this regard and it should 
exert its great authority in resolving these issues. 


There has been a marked deterioration in the 
situation in Southern Africa since 1983. The South 
African Government is now engaged in a dubious 
constitutional reform which is designed to divide 
the non-White population of the Republic. We are 
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happy to note that the Coloured and the Asian 
communities have virtually rejected these so-called 
‘reforms’ during the recent elections. The Nonalign- 
ed Movement, in general and India as a state, would 
continue to agitate actively for the full sovereignty 
of the peoples of Namibia and South Africa. 

Another important question that has engaged our 
attention is the unfortunate and unresolved conflict 
between Iran and Iraq which has sapped the 
strength of both countries, and taken a havy toll of 
of human lives on both sides. Our Prime Minister 
has been in touch with the Presidents of Iran and 
Traq and has sent them special communications. The 
Foreign Minister of India and others- have visited 
Baghdad and Tehran. Even during the last few 
weeks, the Government of India has been seriously 
engaged in trying to understand the opposing points 
of view so that we can make a contribution towards 
solving this tragic conflict. 

Events in Central America and the tensions 
prevailing in that region cause grave concern to 
Nonaligned countries. I hope there will be continued 
support for the Contadora initiative for a peaceful 
resolution of the problems of this troubled region. 

Developments in South West Asia and South East 
Asia continue to cause concern. We stand by the 
principle of non-interference and non-intervention 
by outside powers and shall persist in our efforts to 





With Compliments of 


reach a political solution acceptable to the parties 
concerned. 

On most of these! issues our Movement has 
adopted positions in accordance with its traditions, 
and the principles that have guided it since its incep- 
tion. We had set out our views on these matters in 
the Declaration of the: New Delhi Summit. Since 
then, as the Movement’s Chairperson, India has 
tried to strengthen its role for independence, peace 
and development. In the times ahead, the Movement 
will have to address itself even more vigourously to 
these tasks. 

In conclusion, I would like to recall the following 
words from our Prime Minister’s address to the 38th 
UN General Assembly! ‘“‘This is our last chance of 
appealing to the old and the entrenched not to infect 
the new with its diseases: neo-colonialism, mono- 
poly, economic oppression, class divisions and big- 
power politics, as well as the ideas that power is 
invincible and can feed on itself, with miulitarisation 
as the ultimate tool. | 

“For us, the nonaligned, and for all who are 
deeply concerned with the future of humanity, the 
question is whether wejhelp the birth of this new 
creation or throttle it: before it can draw breath. 
The matter is not simple, because History has 
proved time and again that ideas and movements 
can be obstructed, but not stopped.” C] 
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Modes of Production of Clerical Labour 


UPENDRA BAXI 


T is time that teachers associations, particularly 

those from the Universities, began to appreciate 
that they are not merely trade unions but trade 
unions of intellectual or theoretical labourers. 

In any evolution in this direction, I hope these 
bodies will undergo a crisis of identity, generated 
by pioneering (as far as Indian teachers associa- 
tions are concerned) theoretical labour on the 
nature of distinction between various forms of 
labour, and especially manual and intellectual 
labour and its implications, for good or bad, for 
the attainment of a socialist India, which our 
Constitution so clearly and compellingly envisions. 
Such a crisis of identity is necessary, if teachers’ 
movement in India is going to transform itself into 
a teachers’ movement for India. It is a characteris- 
tic of excellence in theoretical labour that one 


‚endeavours to grasp the social totality and relates 


itf historical role and function within that 
comprehension. 

From this standpoint, the question is: What role 
do universities, as relatively autonomous systems, 
play in terms of production and reproduction of 
types of relations within the Indian social forma- 
tion? At the outset we must note that the insistence 
on the relative autonomy of the university is a 
historic assertion of privileged structures to continue 
to reproduce themselves. Put another way, auto- 
nomy of universities is the very first condition — a 
logically prior condition — of their playing any role 
in social formation. And the historic meaning of 
autonomy is simply that production and reproduc- 
tion of conditions of the production, exchange, 
distribution and consumption of knowledge, should 
be within the relatively exclusive domain of univer- 
sities themselves. 

` As self-reproducing systems, Indian universities 
have done rather well. They have grown in numbers, 
scale and size. Modern India has found it difficult 
to implement the slogan “Grow More Trees,” but 


, easy to implement the maxim “Grow More Univer- 


sities”. They have sustained the false consciousness 
that they are institutions of higher learning. 
Teachers’ movements in India have noticeably 
ensured better level of working conditions, 
emoluments, and security of service in universities 
than at primary or secondary levels. They have also 
serviced dominant ideologies of the times rather 
well insofar as their own interests coincide with 
these, Teachers’ movement, students’ movements, 
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karmacharis’ movements have together reinforced 
a system of higher education which does not: 


(a) allow searching social evaluation of the achieve- 
ment of university systems in terms of their 
‘ overall contribution to national development; 


(b) permit the university systems to strive towards 
excellence in general education or, in other 
words, permit the system to rise beyond accept- 
able levels of mediocrity in classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries and examination halls (ever 
heard of a teachers’ union which has used its 
formidable powers for enforcing stricter results, 
more effective teaching, better libraries, greater 
access — under various schemes — to sources of 
knowledge?) 


(c) tolerate any thought of “total revolution” in the 
ownership and management of universities (for 
instance, autonomous colleges, private univer- 
sities, methods of self-regulation and govern- 
ance). 

It is an interesting, and impressive, social fact that 
on the one hand teachers’ movements perceive 
themselves as trade unions (that is, a group of 
exploited workers in struggle) and on the other as 
important components of management (workers’ 
participation in management seems to have been 
substantively achieved — treating only university 
teachers as workers — in university systems as com- 
pared with any organised sector in public or private 
domain). As trade unions, they are in struggle to 
improve their salaries and emoluments; as quasi- 
managers they are in struggle against social audit, 


‘social accountability and transcendence of levels of 


preferred mediocrity in learning, teaching and 
research within the university systems. 

Universities today, as far as general/liberal arts 
education is concerned, are dilapidated ivory towers 
captured by extremists against excellence. Their 
collapes is certain as any kind of Kar seva is mili- 
tantly forbidden, by associations of teachers, 
students and karmacharis. How do we begin to 
understand all this? 

We have to return to the political economy of 
India. The development of state capitalism, as a 
part of ongoing capitalistic development, has gene- 
rated ever-increasing need for clerical labour. And 
despite all our fervent condemnation of Lord Mac- 
aulay, production of graduate-clerks has been, and 
will continue to be, the prime contribution of 
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university systems to national development. 

If we look first at the occupational classification 
of workers according to their principal activity 
70 percent (1.257 lakhs) workers are in the agri- 
culture sector, either as cultivators or as labourers. 
Only 30 per cent of the workforce is in occupations 
other than cultivation. 

To which sector of these 30 per cent (547 lakhs) 
. do the university-systems cater? We find, as at 1971 
Census, that a bulk of the workers in non-culti- 
vation section comprise of production and transport 
equipment workers (241 lakhs comprising 43.9 per 
cent), farmers, fishermen and hunters (45 lakhs 
comprising 8.2 percent) also remain outside the 
production processes within the university systems. 
The strata in relation to which the university system 
has direct production are: 


Category Number Per cent 


Lakhs 
1 Professional, Technical and 
Related Workers. 49 9.1 
2 Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial Workers. 17 3.1 
3 Clerical and Related Workers 52 9.6 
4 Sales Workers 75 13.7 


The aggregate percentage of sales and clerical 
wokers is thus far higher than that of professional, 
technical,.executive, managerial and administrative 
workers. University systems do indeed produce 
professionals but the proportion of professionals 
compared to other category — generalised here as 
clerical labour — is indeed strikingly high. 

Who are the employers of clerical labour? In other 
words, whose needs for the production and repro- 
duction of clerical labour are met by university 
training and degrees? According to occupational 
educational pattern surveys, it is clear that clerical 
labour forms “the largest occupational category 
among the public-sector employees.”* And, for a 
variety of reasons, there is a significant growth in 
public sector/government employment than in pri- 
vate sector. In contrast, clerical labour forms the 
fourth large category of occuptions in the private 
sector (after unskilled workers, craftsmen and pro- 
duction workers and technical, professional and 
related workers).4 

The notion of ‘clerical labours is not self-evident. 
It is, in statistical data collection placed, uncom- 
fortably above “unskilled labour” and below pro- 
fessional, technical, administrative, executive and 
managerial workers”. This last category signi- 
ficantly includes teachers. The private sector 
occupational — educational profile for 1971 reveals, 
for example, that 4.65 lakhs out of 6.42 lakhs (72.4 
per cent) of “professional, technical and related 
worker” were teachers — 2.26 lakhs in secondary 
schools; 1.59 lakhs in primary and middle schools; 
0.67 lakhs university: teachers, and the remaining 
18 thousand in vocational institutes and kinder- 
garten schools.5 In the words, teachers are assumed 
to be non-clerical workers, an assumption which 
‘as we will see, is increasingly problematic. In any 
case, the reproduction of the producers of clerical 
Jabour (namely, .teachers) is high among the 
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national priorities. 

But it is a striking faot that there is a growth, to 
invoke Harry Braverman’s phrase, in the purely 
clerical industries in India. The “mode of labour” 
in such industries is preeminently clerical: that is 
“below the managerial! level, the labour. consists. 
entirely of clerks who work in offices and service - 
workers who clean the offices.” Bank, credit agen- 
cies, Insurance companies, law offices, advertizing 
agencies publishing industries, traveland employment 
agencies, and government offices are among the 
principal examples, for | Braverman, of the purely 
clerical industries. 

Underlying the growth of clerical industries are 
two principal conclusions, “which capitalism finds 
irrestible, regardless of their consequences- of 
humanity”: the l i 

“first is that the labour of educated or better- 
paid persons should never be “wasted” on 
matters that can beļaccomplished for them by 
others of lesser training. The second is that those- 
of little or no special training are superior for 
the performance of; routine work, in the first- 
place because they “can always be purchased at 
an easy rate,” and in the second place because, 
undistracted by too much in their brains, they 
will perform routine more work correctly and 
faithfully.’’? 
' Clerical labour thus marks the “progressive 
elimination of thought! from the work of the office 
worker”. A series of f‘repetitious performance of. 
the same small set of functions” in which “the 
brain is used as an equivalent of the hand of the 
detail worker in production, grasping and releasing 
a single piece of ‘data? over and over again.” 

It is clear that the production of administrative/ 
managerial labour through professional training at 
the universities also needs simultaneous production 
of clerical labour at] ever-extended levels. Both. 
state capitalism and private capitalism combine to 
generate ever increasing need for clerical labour. 
which the university, systems are. producing and 
reproducing. This must be one principal reason why 
even aspirations for levels of excellence in general 
education have becdme difficult even of cogent 
articulation with in university systems. “7 

This must also help to explain the fact that 
despite pontification from high quarters, and some 
really well-meaning efforts, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to reorganise teaching and learning 
processes inside classrooms, laboratories and libra- 
ries. If the would-be-graduate’s ultimate destiny is 
a clerical career—this ghostly form of production” ,?. 
marked by the ‘progressive elimination of the 
thought’ from the sitd of work — the academic will 
of the teacher and taught must alike dwindle to that 
kind of academic routine which equips people to 
accustom themselves to a life and culture where the 
brain is ultimately used “as the equivalent of the 
hand of the detail worker in production.” ‘The 
university systems, including teachers, thus adjust 
to becoming themselves a part of an ensemble of 
clerical institutions. ‘The university bureaucracy is 
by itself a clerical industry which provides the 
environment for the production, distribution, 
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exchange and consumption of knowledge. The 
entire process of learning and knowing thus occurs 
within clerical institutions and cultures, and is 
enslaved by it. 

All this leads to a fundamental ideological 
questioning of teachers as “theoretical” or “‘intellec- 
tual? workers. For, this distinction is ultimately 
based on some ways of separating “mental” from 
the “manual” work. Where university systems are 
pre-eminently geared to the production of clerical 
labour, how far is it realistic to expect that the 
producers of such labour will in bulk and promi- 
nence, remain qualitatively different and superior? 
We must ask ourselves whether bulk of teaching in 
the classrooms in universities today represents 
“metal” or “manual labour”? Does not much of 
our teaching involve too, “‘the progressive elimination 
of thought”? and amount to “‘a repetitious but small 
set of functions’? Can in such conditions, associa- 
tions and movements of teachers be sharply dis- 
tinguished from those of “manual” workers? 

All this represents only one set of questions. 
There are others, equally important. For example, 
there is the vital question of university education as 
quasi-state instrumentality for disguised and deferred 


articulation of ‘thinking on the way’ to ponder these 
questions. Theoretical labour on teachers’ role in 
the socio-economic formation is imperatively over- 
due. Immanent in such labour is a possibility of 
moulding, if not making, History. Unless we really 
understand History, our task may not be to change 
it. LJ 
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Tite state of nuclear terror represents the orga- 
nisation of knowledge and violence. It main- 
tains itself through the mobilisation of science, 
technology, industry and politics. The obliterative 
nuclear weapons in the armoury of the state give 
it a divinity never possessed by any state in the past. 
The organisation of force reaches its maximum and 
degenerates into sheer violence. The fate of civili- 
zation itself depends on the “rationality? and 
restraint of the ruling elite in the state of nuclear 
terror. Its repertoire of violence is infinite; it can anni- 
hilate millions of people in the twinkling of an eye. 
The most extraordinary feature of such a state is 
its total abdication of the most elementary func- 
tion of any state organisation — the protection of 
the lives and property of its citizens. The popu- 
lation is deliberately kept vulnerable while the 
weapons are to be made invulnerable to attack. 
Contemporary discussions on nuclear strategy are 
almost entirely confined to the problem of the 
vulnerability of nuclear weapons as if they are 
living creatures whose survival is the primary 
responsibility of the state. 

The dawn of the nuclear age on July 16, 1945 has 
been described by those who witnessed it in 
apocalyptic terms: 

This is the nearest thing to Doomsday that one could 

possibly imagine. Iam sure that at the end of the world 


in the last millisecond of the earth’s existence — the last 
man will see what we just saw. 


These remarks of an American scientist reveal 
that the United States had in its possession “‘the 
final arbiter of force”. The explosion was “‘un- 
precedented, magnificant, beautiful, stupendous and 
terrifying’, wrote an American General who wit- 
nessed the explosion. It was followed by ‘“‘the 
strong, sustained, awesome roar which warned of 
doomsday and made us feel that we puny things 
were blasphemous to dare tamper with the forces 
heretofore reserved to the Almighty.”’ 

The contours of nuclear terror were revealed 
secretly even during the manufacture of the first 
atomic bomb. J. Robert Oppeheimer, who was 
Director of the secret project during the war, was 
subjected to humiliating encounters with the 
. American secret service regarding his past friend- 
ships and political activities. A secret memorandum 
prepared by an intelligence officer in 1943 pointed 
Oppenheimer’s vulnerability and suggested that the 
War Department use it to promote its own policy: 


It is the opinion of this officer that Oppenheimer is deeply 
concerned with gaining a world-wide reputation as a 
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scientist, and a place in ies .. Itis also believed that 
the Army is in a position Of being able to allow him to 
do so or to destroy his name, reputation, and career, if 
it could choose to do so. !Such a possibility, if strongly 
presented to him, would possibly give him a different 
view of his position with respect to the Army, which has 
been heretofore, one in| which he has been dominant 
because Of his supposed essentiality. If his attitude 
should be changed by such an action, a more wholesome 
and loyal attitude might, in turn, be injected into the 
lower echelons of employees. 


Thus, even before the dawn of the nuclear age the 
shadow of the state of nuclear terror had fallen over 
the director of the top sécret project. Oppenheimer 
endured these humiliations in the name of national 
security and was allowed to play his crucial role in 
the production and deployment of ever-increasing 
nuclear weapons until 1953. His role in the formu- 
lation of nuclear strategy brought him into conflict 
with the American Air ‘Force which established a 
powerful coalition with other scientists, led by 
Edward Teller, and the state bureaucracy to bring 
about his downfall. 


This was a bitterly contested conflict over policy, 
influence and power. , The scientific community 
splintered in bitterness and the state of nuclear 
terror decided to deny Oppenheimer his security 
clearance for work as a consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Oppenheimer Hearings 
of 1954 covering 992 closely printed pages turned the 
Oppenheimer case into an individual case study. 
Neither the accusor nor the accused discussed the poli- 
cy matters which were the main subject of the case. 

Giogio de Santillanaj has compared the trial of 
Oppenheimer with that of Galileo. In both cases, 
“the accused could not, defend himself against the 
fundamental accusation that was never brought up 
at the trial”. The real purpose was “‘to inflict social 
dishonour at the accused in order to deter others 
from certain kinds of ‘actions that the authorities 
feared.” Santillana observes that Galileo began by 
challenging his judges but was brought to his knees. 
Oppenheimer, however, “‘is on his knees at the 
start...pouring out in public a tale of his past per-’ 
sonal attachments and 'private beliefs, recounting his 
insignificant indiscretions, protesting that he has 
learned his lesson, that he can still be useful.” 
Oppenheimer never openly criticised those who had 
brought about his humiliation. Andre Malraux, 
after reading the transcript of the proceedings, 
remarked that he could not understand why so dis- 
tinguished a scientist'put up with such insulting 
treatment and added: “He ought to have stood up 
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proudly and shouted, ‘Gentlemen, 1am the atomic 
bomb’,”’ 


The career of Oppenheimer brings into stark relief 
the relationship between the scientists and the state 
in its new manifestation. The scientists were forced 
to adopt the tactics of prudential acquiscence to the 
dictates of the ruling elite. Those who did not 
succumb to the pressure were unceremoniously 
removed from positions of authority and influence. 


Frederic Joliot Curie, the most eminent French 
nuclear scientist, was a hero of the French Resistence 
Movement. He declared in April 1949 that although 
the French Government was interested only in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, “if tomorrow they 
ask us to do war work, to make an atomic bomb, we 
will reply: No.” Shortly after his declaration, he was 
summoned by the French Prime Minister who was 
his old comrade during the Resistance Movement, 
and told that he was to be removed from his post at 
the Atomic Energy Commission immediately. 
Andrei D. Sakharov, who has been described as ‘a 
kind of Oppenheimer, Teller, and Hans Bethe all 
rolled into one’, was dismissed from his post as 
chief consultant to the State Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Soviet Union in March 1969. His 
political views have made him an exile in his own 
country. 


-There has been a few cases of eminent scientists 
who have refused on principle to be an integral part 
of the nulear state of terror. Norbert Weiner, who 
developed cybernetics, simply refused to have any- 
thing to do with the American weapons programme. 
In a letter addressed to a member of the research 
staff of an aircraft corporation, he declared: “I do 
not expect to publish any future work of mine 
which may do damage in the hands of irresponsible 
militarists.””> Many eminent scientists, including 
Einstein, have dissociated themselves from the 
policies pursued by the state of nuclear terror. 


The majority of scientists and engineers, however, 
have adopted the tactics of prudential acquiescence 
and have become an integral component of. the 
nuclear war machine. They are now active parti- 
cipants in the struggle for power and influence. The 
involvement of scientists has led to the following 
formulation by Lord Zuckerman, former Scientific 
Adviser to the British Government: 


The men in the nuclear weapons laboratories of both sides 
have succeeded in creating a world with: an irrational 
foundation, on which a new set of political realities has in 
turn had to be built. They have become the alchemists of 
our times working in secret ways which cannot be divul- 
ged, casting spells which embrace us all. They may never 
have been in battle; they may never have experienced the 
devastation of war; but they know howto devise the 
means of destruction. 


Social scientists have also been roped into the 
inner sanctum of power. Warren Weaver, Vice- 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation, ecstatically 
declared in 1947 that military leaders “‘were quite 
willing to accept civilians on a certain service level 
in the past. They used to say, ‘We like to have you 
around, and if you are’ awfully smart we will ask 
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Picasso’s drawing of Frederick Jolio-Curie, pioneer of the 
world peace movement 





you questions and you will answer them as well as 
you can; but then we will go into another room and 
shut the door and make our decision’...Now, how- 
ever, they want us in the backroom with them.” 
They began to roam through the corridors of power 
“rather as Jesuits through the courts of Madrid and 
Vienna three centuries ago.” 


These social scientists, who combine methodo- 
logical sophistication with general assumptions 
about diplomacy, politics, and history of an extra- 
ordinary simplicity, have been engaged in the ela- 
boration of nuclear strategies that envisage various 
kinds of nuclear wars fought by mathematical 
theories of games. The evolution of the strategy 
of nuclear deterrence is their main achievement. 
The public was assured that the utility of nuclear 
weapons was in their non-utility; the purpose of the 
piling up of nuclear warheads was to deter the use 
of similar weapons by the nuclear adversary. The 
recipient of this particular paradox could well say 
that if the weapons had only this objective, it could 
be better achieved by completely dismantling them. 


While the public was reassured with the soothing 
rhetoric of nuclear deterrence, the actual war plans 
were being prepared in total secrecy. The mask of 
nuclear deterrence has now been torn off and the 
horrible reality of these genocidal war plans revealed 
to the public. A recently declassified secret Ameri- 
can document has brought to light a detailed war 
plan prepared in 1954 which provided for the drop- 
ping of atomic bombs on the Soviet Union on such 
a scale that it would have been reduced to “ʻa smok- 
ing, radiating ruin at the end of two hours.” 


(Contd. on page 30) 
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Buddha cand | 


A. RAHMAN | 


Gam the Buddha 

I.am a wanderer. 

st have been wandering, 

in the land of your birth, | 

in far flung places, where 

your message reached, 

and enabled the souls ‘and mind of people 
and shaped their lives. 


Poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, ills and injustices 
hurt you, 

and you went out in search of solutions. 
solutions for others, 

and salvation for yourself. 

you achieved Nirvana. 


Today society, once again, 
as never before, 
- is suffering. 
- People are dying for lack of food, 
` they are ill, 
steeped in ignorance, 
They try to find succour in superstitions, 
- Yet, there is no relief for them. 
There is no temedy to their injustices. 
There is fnisery and violence everywhere, 
It tears apert your soul, o. 


M? heart bleeds, - 
my soul is hurt, 
- I wander in search- of a solution, 
to attain salvation. 
- There is no nirvana for me. 


People come to you, 
` to pay obesience, 
‘to beseech you. 
' They chant, recite mantras. 
They go away with hope. 
‘Ts there a hope? 
I see you everywhere, 
: lying, sitting, standing, 
. you do not speak. 


<- My wandering continues. 
My search continues. 

- My restlessness continues. 

‘ Would there be an end? 
to this misery, ignorance and injustices? 
to my restlessness, search and wanderings? 


Would life end, 
‘ without the search, reaching 
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its destination. 
Without finding salvation? 
Without attaining a nal 


And as I depart I would ask: 
what was the purpose of life? 
where did I want to go? 
what I wanted to achieve? 

I would have no answer, 


_and you do not speak. 


T”: posters, the i guides and pamphlets, 
advertise, = 

I must see: | 

The sacred Bo-tree, 

The sedent Buddha, . 

The twin ponds, 

I walk bare feet in search, 

for which you left, 

The King’s palace, the Queen’s palace, 

The Royal pleasure gardens, 


_and the lovers, 


which the guides advertise, 
Where shall I go? 

to the unknown paths, 
unchartered routes, 

where there is no aide: 

and you are alone with, 

your restlessness, your search. 
or 

to the lovers, | 
pleasure garden, l 

to the palaces of Quéens or Kings? 
you would not say. 


Perhaps I would go to the museums, 

to look at things gone by, 

to wonder at them, | 

and would try, E . 3 
to reconstruct in my; mind, 
the stories which I would imagine 

and be satisfied ; l 
Perhaps not 


I would strive to go| beyond 


IFE 
L It is an endless Meneses 
it is an endless wandering. - > 
an endless search, an endless struggle 
with self and for others 
It is hopes, half fulfilled 
and hope of what remains to be. 


Annuradhapura, Sri: Lanka June 3, 1984 
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Law and the Oppressed 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


L™ and learn, they say. I suppose this might just 

as well be said about the relationship between 
the law and the oppressed. One may also say, I 
think, that by and large we are learning that this 
relationship is far more intricate than we had 
thought it to be, if indeed we had spared a thought 
for it. The growing awareness of this relationship 
is in itself a major step forward, 

Equality before the law is a gift of the British to 
India. Steadily and slowly they eroded the native 
laws of the land which decreed different punishments 
for the same act, according to the status of the 
offender and the status of the victim, and imposed a 
uniform, universally applicable system of laws on 
the land, l 

But the British also brought in a misconception. 
They believed, and so did we along with them, that 
the declaration thatthe law of the land was appli- 
cable to all in the same way, automatically made it 
so. We also believed that law was understood by 
all, and used by all in the same way. None of 
these beliefs — which were not thought out or 
examined but taken as axiomatic — were challeng- 
ed till only very recently. The firm belief in the 
equal ability of all to understand the law and equal 
capacity to use it thereafter, yielded some very 
peculiar results. 

Sometimes during the late 1840’s a prostitute 
called Ameerun hired three minor girls from their 
parents. The leases were to run for 90, 92 and 95 
years respectively. Ameerun and the girls’ parents 
registered the leases in a Kazi’s court. In 1857 the 
Magistrate of Munger (now in Bihar), instituted 
proceedings against Ameerun, without a written 
complaint: The officer contended that the leases 
were tantamount to sales and that under the 
Mohammedan law, the sale of free-born persons for 
immoral purposes was illegal. The Magistrate 
initiated these proceedings under Act II of 1856. 
Section 2 of this Act provided that offences against 
public morals and decency might be prosecuted 
without a written complaint. In today’s parlance, 
they were cognisible offences. 
"" The Magistrate also instituted proceedings against 
the Registrar who had registered the lease deed and 
the Kazi in whose court they had been filed. He 
convicted all three accused. The two officers of the 
Court were found guilty of being accessories to the 
crime and Ameerun was convicted of the offence of 
buying the girls for prostitution. On appeal to the 
Sudder Court the five-judge Bench unanimously 
acquitted the Registrar and the Kazi. Ameerun was 
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-There was a slight change however, 


acquitted by a majority of three Judges. The Kazi ang 
the Registrar were acquitted because the Court held 
that they had only discharged their official duties 
Ameerun was acquitted too. The presiding J udge 
argued that after the Act V of 1843 no master could 
enslave a person against his will, for no master could 
enforce his rights in a court of law. Therefore 
whether the transaction was a sale or a lease was 
immaterial. In no case could Ameerun force the. 
girls to stay with her. If they stayed, it was of their 
own free will. Of these three girls one was between 
18-25 years of age. The other two were less than: 
fourteen years old. The learned Judges assumed 
that just as they would not have stayed with 
Ameerun a moment longer than they chose. so 
would the girls not have stayed, unless they wished 
to stay — that these girls knew the law (including 
Act V of 1843!) and also had the capacity to use 
this knowledge. But in other words they had money 
shelter and friends. Thus it was that Sconce. the 
presiding Judge, characterised Ameerun’s rights over. 
ne rt as “utterly chimerical,”’ 

similar, very similar. situation greete i 
Gwalior in 1965. Women were still bn on a 
sales were still being registered (under the Registra- 
tion Act 1908) by the lawyers and the Registrars. 

here The s 

disguised as contracts of domestic Per ag aah 
was clear to all involved persons—includ ing the 
officers of the Court, that the transaction was a sale 
When I became agitated the senior lawyer tried to 
calm me down. They said that the registration was 
not binding. One can register any agreement, but 
that does not mean anything. The woman was free 
to leave the next moment. So there was no harm in 
registering the document—which, inter alia put 
money in the pockets of the Registrar, the lawyer 
the stamp vendor and the government. It is only 
recently that it has begun to dawn on us, and like 
the dawn, very faintly, that the perceptions of the 
law that we have very widely, depending on a multi- 
tude of factors which constitute access to the law 
and therefore capacity to use the law. These include 
information, finances, favourable location, mobility 
exposure to open society that is to social conditions 
that present alternative responses and sets of action 
ee than mute suffering. 

n some ways we have been aware that “justice 1j 
the Ritz is open to all” that is, only to the — aa 
who can afford to pay for it. Thus it was that the 
benevolent lawyer did a case free of charge now and 
then for a poor but deserving client. Thus it was 
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that the scope of legal aid’ has been increasingly 
widened to include not just those accused of a 
capital offences but others accused of less heinous 
crimes. More recently legal aid is being made avail- 
to those who wish to activate the law, who are the 
sufferers even in civil matters and not the accused. 
Over the years a steady attempt has been made to 
give access to legal services to as many of those who 
need them but cannot afford to pay for them. 

Even so, legal aid does not reach all those who 
need it. And it leaves out those who are the most 
deprived, the most oppressed, for they have the 
least capacity to ask for it. Legal aid is a reactive 
process. Like the benevolent lawyer of old, legal 
aid is given to those who come up to ask for help. 
It. is given to those who are too poor to-pay for the 
legal services certainly, but who know that there 
is such a thing as legal aid, or that there is a parti- 
cular kind-hearted lawyer. Such persons may not 
have money but almost all the factors mentioned 
above are present. They are blessed with some in- 
formation, favourable location, and mobility, social 
and geographical. They 
vaguely, that there is a possible. legal:solution to. 
their problem, and .that they need not suffer in 


silence. By definition these people are not the most: 


oppressed. . 
Though the help given to them is often miscalled 
Public Interest Litigation, it is hardly that. It is 
still legal aid though its recipients are a group 
and not single individuals. They are generally 
not in need of the benefit’ of extended Jocus 
standi (that-is, no one need approach the Court 
on their behalf for they can do so themselves. Some 
one or two persons from amongst them can file the 
petition and sign.the vakalatnama.) Those for 


whom public interest litigation is conceived are no-. 


where in the picture. They lack all or almost all the 
advantages which the recipients of legal aid have. 
They are short-on information, location, mobility, 
and finance, and not just the last. Just as impor- 
tant, they dwell in a closed society where the people 
who exploit and oppress them—be they the govern- 
ment or its employees, or private citizens such as 
money-lenders, landlords or contractors—fill their 
whole horizon, even to the sky so that they see no 
alternative to the all-engulfing oppression and end- 
less injustice that is their portion. 

But even this is not all. If one- were to make 
information available to these groups they will not 
be in a position to use it, so forbidding are the costs 
and the distances, both physical and social. This 
came home very forcefully to me-as I sat on the 
banks of Narmada, talking to some Bhils whose 
villages would be submerged by the Sardar Sarovar. 
The locale was idyllic. The Satpudas behind me 
to the south and the Vindhyas in front of me to the 
north towered serenely over the landscape. No 
machines, no vehicles, no noise. The air was as 
sparklingly clean as the green waters of the Narmada 
which swirled and eddied rocks and boulders, flowed 
over the sandy stretches, pure as rainwater, as 
indeed had been the rivulets we had met on our way 
down from Dhadgaon in the Satpuda range. The 
birds that flitted and swooped, sang and twittered, 
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deepened the peace, The-cottage outside which wë 
sat was bare of all but the minimal necessities. The 
clothes our hosts wore! were mostly in tatters, and 
the food they offered us it utmost courtesy and 
dignity was very simple — a kind of wild rice ~ 
and potatoes, brought from Gujarat, from across the 
river the previous day, well before we had been 
heard of. Since we refused to let them kill a chicken 
the equally precious potatoes were offered to us, We 
ate in turns, as there were but two plates, When I 
wanted to put aside some of the rice it had to be 
put back in the pot, as there was no other dish or 
bowl. Salt was served: on leaves. Our hosts sat 
outside by the little fire they had lit for warmth; 
awaiting their turn — these domestic fires were 
possibly the only atmospheric pollutants in the; 
region. , l 

I had come to AkranijMahal which ‘loses twenty-: 
four villages to the dam! water. This is the northern- 
most taluk: of Dhule district, and: the northern 
boundary of it is the Narmada. At Dhule I had met 
the Land Acquisition Officer, the District Magistrate 
and some other officers connected with the Sardar- 
Sarovar dam. Before jacquiring the lands which: 
would be submerged byjthe dam, the Land Acquisi-- 
tion Officer had duly served them all with notices 
for which there is a proper form. The notice quoted: 
chapter and verse of the Land Acquisition Act 
which empowered the State to acquire land. It then 
informed its luckless recipient that if he had any 
objections to the acquisition of his land they had to 
be one of the several listed below. In case this was 
so, then the Jandholder had to present himself- 
before the appropriate authority and give his 
objections in writing, either personally or through | 
his lawyer. The officer had said that no such 
objections had been received, not one. There was 
some awareness at Dhule that the tribals were not 
happy to surrender their land and move out. There 
was none at the taluk lével. At Akkalkuva —.which. 
was to lose twelve villages to the waters of’ Sardar 
Sarovar — officials said that the backward Bhils 
would benefit by being brought into the fold of 
civilisation. 

I had come with so many questions. Some of them 
I had asked already,, at Dhule, Dhadgaon and 
Akkalkuva. How were the notices sent? Where was 
the nearest post office for the submergence villages? 
In the Akkalkuva villages I had been told that 
though officially their post office was at Daab — 
some 12 miles awayj|for the nearest village — the 
way was so torturous, up hilland down dale, that 
in fact it was better to send letters to Gadher in 
Gujarat, because some one or the other who went 
there for marketing would collect the letters. Well, 
the notices were sent'through the talathi in revenue 
villages and forest guards in forest villages. The 
notices were in Marathi — that is, the obfuscating 
form of official Marathi. 

But surely the Bhils did not read? (Where were 
the schools?) Surely most of them did not understand 
Marathi? and even more surely they could not 
write, leave alone write an objection? 


Yes, but that could all be done through. the 
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talathi. -That was no problem. 

I had not been satisfied. So we had trekked down 
to the riverside, from Dhadgaon, having crossed 
three mountain ranges. On the way we met not one 
horse or mule or donkey; bullock carts were out of 
question on these steep paths. The only conveyance 
was the two feet the good lord has given man, 
whether one was old, or sick or pregnant. People 
shifting houses (as did school teachers from the one 
State Ashram Shala) hired men to take their trunks 
and cots. The bride going to her husband’s home 
was carried on strong shoulders for on that journey 
she was not expected to set foot on the ground. 

So many of my questions had been answered on 
that longish walk. Others evaporated even as we 
sat around the blazing log warming ourselves, and 
our hosts puffed away at their bidis. Nevertheless, 
being a researcher I did my duty, and asked my 
questions again. 

I asked about the submergence; they knew about 
it. Out of their pockets, or from under a beam 
they’ produced the notices carefully folded and 
refolded several times. ‘These were forest villages. 
They had no revenue collector. Forest Department 
guards collected fines for which they occasionally 
gave receipts. The forest guard had told them what 
was in the notices. Atleast he had told whomso- 
ever he had given the notices for distribution in 
their village. 
ment wanted their lands for the dam waters, and 
they would have to go. They had to take what- 
ever money they were offered because the Govern- 
ment did not have more. It was no use asking for 
more. Obviously the question of refusing to go 
did not arise. ` 

What was the guard’s name? Our hosts looked at 
one another: ‘What is his name?’ then one turned 
to us and said “We don’t really know, we always 
call them Maharaj’’.. This man was the son of the 
late police patil of that village. After his father’s 
death two years previously he had taken up. his 
father’s duties. But as he had no money to bribe 
the Maharaj, his name had not been sent on. So 
‘he did not get the police patil’s salary which was 
sixty rupees every month. 

Had they heard of Dhule? Yes, they had. Some 
Sahibs had come from there and walked about, and 
marked the flood water level of the submergence. 
They had been to Dhadgaon in the hills for market- 
ing but mostly they went across the river to Gujarat 
to Kavant and Gadher. Some had been to Akkal- 
kuva town on the other side of the mountain 
range. But villages in next door Akkalkuva taluk, 
just down the river, they did not know. They had 
no kin there, nor did they need to go there for 
marketing. No one had heard of the river Ganga 
or of Delhi. No one had heard of High Courts and 
Supreme Court. I was talking double dutch. 

How was I to ask if they had gone to Dhule to 
put in their objections? They were about as capable 
of making the journey to Dhule as I was of going 
tothe moon. The distance, the cost, the language, 
the very roads and traffic were enough to stall any 
such plan had it been conceived. But of course it 
had not. The notices had been folded carefully 
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‘The guard had said that the Govern- 


into thick small squares and put away along with: 
any other papers they had whether it be a precious 
fine receipt or the odd advertisement picked up in 
Gadher or Dhadgaon. 

The few days I spent in that area were in many 
ways idyllic. The city dwellers romantic craving 
for a return to Nature in me was satisfied. The 
murmuring river, the clean, clear pure air, the 
mountains, the woods and the humble cottages with 
their simple trusting owners, and their simple 
home-grown food — the grain ground that morning 
the rice dehusked that afternoon. Oh, wonderful! 
But like all gardens of Eden it too had its serpent. 

This world was a closed world. If it was saved 
from the nasty outside world we call civilisation, 
it was also blocked off from the help that it could 
get from that world. Instead, the Bhils in their 
idyllic surroundings were faced with no schools, no 
medicines, and no way of fighting back the forest 
guard and the policeman, or the larger, more 
remote, but equally unjust government policies. 

It is to these people that Public Interest Litiga- 
tion relates. Itis they for whom the newly expan- 
ded doctrine of locus standi has to be used. 

That is a long long road. Ifthey have no access 
to our world, so do we have no access to theirs. If 
we go we are greeted with silence and suspicion — 
one of my colleagues who ventured in without an 
introduction or escort very nearly got beaten up 
because he was thought to be a government servant. 
Even if we get the introduction, we have to operate 
through the local social activists for otherwise when 
we, the legal activists move out, the men whose 
interests we threaten move in to terrorise and teach 
a lesson. Through the local group one gets the 
introduction, the passport to the area, to the people 
and to their homes. One has to understand the 
problem first. And then one has to collect the facts, 
figures, the odd document, the land records and 
finally find a lawer who will undertake to do the 
case with the legal activist doing the job of a baby- 
sitter on behalf of the remote applicants for justice, 

What I have described here may be called a 
description of a process. How does one take law to 
the oppressed and the exploited? The answer is of 
course through Public Interest Ligigation. But this 
again is only a one-sided view of Public Interest 
Litigants. To understand it fully one must also ask: 
Why do we want to take law to the oppressed? Is it 
because we are kind-hearted? Is it because we 
believe that they have a right to legal redress, a 
right to their rights as it were? 

The answer I think lies in the last group of 
motives, or it should lie there. If we are doing 
charity, if we are playing the lady bountiful who 
goes visiting instead of waiting for the poor to come 
to her , we are making a deadly mistake. In no 
way are we fighting the system which confines the 
benefits to the privileged few. All we are doing is 
presenting one extra set of decision-makers to whom 
the oppressed people may look for grace and favour. 
Instead of standing on the doorstep of the Talathi 
or moneylender, now they shall stand on one more 
additional doorstep, that of the lawyer. If anything, 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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` IMPRESSIONS: » 


frs amazing how the obsession 
“With population control creeps 
in everywhere. We do not have 
to go all the way to Mexico to 
watch the disarray at the U.N. 
sponsered conference. Take for 
instance a recent study by the Nuf- 
tition Foundation of India. The 
NFI team has warned that unless 
immediate steps are taken there 
will be further erosion-of breast- 
feeding practice in this country. 
And under “Strategies for Pro- 
moting Breastfeeding” the study 
offers some impeccable sugges- 
tions regarding societal support 
to working mothers. It is pro- 
bably the first time that a report 
ofits kind spells out with some 
urgency the importance of mak- 
ing breastfeeding feasible for 
women with jobs. Then comes the 
discordant note. : 

Calling for supply of subsidised 
foods for nursing women, the 
study adds an afterthought: “If 
in ‘consonance with our FP 
policy, it is so desired, this 
facility may be limited to nursing 


mothers for the first and second. 


living infants only.” Again, 
stressing the need for creches at 
work-places and longer maternity 
leave, the conditionality clause 
rears its head: “Such. a facility 
may be granted to working 
women of poor income groups 
at least for their first and second 
infants. Extension of such facili- 
ties for infants of higher birth 
order may be viewed as a dis- 
incentive to limitation of family 
size and may not be in conson- 
ance with our current national 
policy.” i 
Why this nervous apprehen- 
sion of offending the Population- 
Controlwallahs? Strangely, when- 
ever the subject of disincentives 
figures in Parliament the Govern- 
ment is at great pains to assure 
the public that no such policy is 
being contemplated, Yet appa- 
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rently it’s the done thing for 
people in policy-making posi- 
tions to express approval of such 
measures, if for no other reason 
at least to place on record their 
total sympathy with population 
control imperatives. 

On an average today every 
newspaper carries about three 
letters to the editor every week, 
expressing horror over popula- 
tion growth and calling for 
urgent, drastic and coercive steps 
to stop people from breeding 
and penalising them if they do. 
Population is the ‘problem’ 
which looms in public conscious- 
ness as the culprit responsible 
for every kind of malaise that 


pervades Indian society. 


You hear it put crudely in 
casual conversation and in more 
bombastic language is seminar 


~ papers. So total is the possession 


of the national psyche by the 
population bogey, that young 
school-goers too are more or 
less sold on the idea that if India 


is so ‘backward’ today it is only: 


because the country has failed to 
curb its population growth. Or, 
if such a concept has not yet 


sunk into young minds it soon . 


Once the ‘population edu- 
cation’ schemes percolate into 
school curricula, Operation 
Brain-wash will be complete, and 
no looking back. 

This June, met a young wo- 
man who was earlier working in 
an NCERT programme and is 
acquainted with the population 
education scheme now under 
formulation and into which the 
dollars are reportedly pouring in 
from every kind of aid agency. 
(It’s apparently now as presti- 
gious for the teaching profession 
to be involved in population edu- 
cation as itis for medical scien- 
tists to be dabbling in contra- 
ceptive research.) Last year she 
and two others read a paper in 


will. 


Population : Cockeyed Approach 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Hindi at a seminar in Bhopal, in 
which they had sounded a cau- 
tion against offering simplistic 
arguments to the young about 
“over-population’ being the root 
of all evil. The three are now 
with the Kishore Bharati group 
in Madhya Pradesh and along 
with some others are working on 
a project to analyse the politics 
of population control theories 
and also to prepare materials on 
this for informing the lay 
public. 

What I found frightening 
about my friend’s description 
was the way this so-called popul- 
ation education is being prog- 
rammed to infiltrate every pos- 
sible subject taught in schools. 
(1 wouldn’t be surprised if poets 
have been commissioned to 
write verses extolling the small 
family norm.) Even mathe- 
matics, I am told, will not es- 
cape the onslaught. There will 
be sums, perhaps of four chap- 
pathies being shared by a family 


` of eight, contrasted with eight 


rotis consumed by a family of 
four, and so on-——with the moral 
neatly built into the calculations 
called for. Undoubtedly a gen- 
eration nourished on such intel- 
lectual fare will grow up to 
swear by drastic population con- 
trol measures as the most 
patriotic of policies, 

Of course, most proponents of 
population education are all in 
favour of what is termed the 
‘perspective approach’ that is, 
actively promoting specific 
attitudes and behaviour, to make 
students aware that small fami- 
lies are desirable. Now, a large 
proportion of young people in 
India, who have access to formal 
education, are likely to be from 
an economic class in which the 
small family is already a norm. 
The overall effect of population 
education could well mean the 
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propagation of a concept that it 
is the poor and the deprived 
who are breeding irresponsibly 
and should have FP thrust on 
them — forcibly, according to 
some crusadors — for their own 
good, and certainly for the good 
of the country. Population con- 
trol can thus acquire an aura of 
both altruism and patriotism. 


And yet, even in the world of 
population education, there does 
exist a school of thought, not 
very vocal no doubt, which 
favours a  ‘non-prescriptive’ 
approach. A small section has 


population should be view- 
ed not as a ‘problem’ to be 
solved but as a ‘phenomenon’ 
to be understood. That popu- 
lation education should pro- 
mote ‘population literacy’ — 
which would involve an under- 
standing of basic demography, 
the link between birth rate and 
living conditions, a historic view 
of changes in population growth 
rate in different countries and 
how these came about, inter- 
action of population issues and 
government policy, effects of 
individual behaviour on popu- 
lation trends. ... 


h * à 
mention in an issue of the John 
Hopkins Population Reports 
series (1982). Basically the 
journal subscribes to a pro- 
population-control ideology, 
but it does also try to present 
the ‘other side, although in 
distinctly muted terms. (The 
non-prescriptive approach gets 
about two paragraphs in a 40- 
page, analysis!) But it.is clear 
that “population education’ need 
not necessarily mean the pro- 
pagation of a neo-Malthusian 
ideology. And if our children 
cannot escape population control 
as ajtheme in education, can we 


argued that population educa- 
tion should be if not value-free, 
at least value-fair. That 


This 


Nuclear Terror (from page 23) 


In the early 1960s the American war plans exag- 
gerated the number and size of bombs needed to hit 
targets in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and 
China. Leningrad was to be hit with nine nuclear 
weapons and Moscow with twenty-three bombs. 
During a briefing of this war plan, the American 
commander turned to Robert McNamara and said: 
“Well, Mr Secretary, I hope you do not have any 
friends or relatives in Albania, because we're just 
going to have to wipe it out.” The plan, according 
to the official estimates of the American Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, would have killed between 360 and 425 
million people. . 

It is now stated that the American Department of 
Defence has a list of 40,000 military and militarily- 
related industrial targets in the Soviet Union, 
including 60 such targets in Moscow alone. 

The Soviet war plans are shrouded in secrecy but 
one can assume that they also entail the annihila- 
tion of millions of people. The nuclear state of 
terror can thus treat millions upon millions of men, 
women and children as irrelevant bits of litter. 

These targeting tapestries have been woven by a 
nuclear bureaucracy which is totally immune from 
public pressure and control. There 1s an insulation 
between strategy and conscience. This is made pos- 
sible by a system of remote control and the separa- 
tion of cause from effect. As one officer who selected 
targets for nuclear destruction has put it: Our 
office behaviour was no different from that of 
men and women who might work fora bank or an 
insurance company. What enabled us calmly to plan 
to incinerate vast number of unknown human beings 
without any sense of moral revulsion?” The mech- 
anism of holocaust is thus constantly being refined 
over the years by ordinary normal human beings. 

The question asked by Lt. General Sir John 
Cowley in November 1959 still remains unanswered: 
“The choice of death or dishonour 1s one which has 
always faced the professional fighting man, and there 
must be no doubt in his mind what his answer must 
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contrast 
two kinds of approaches gets a 


not at least ensure that they get 
more wholesome fare than is at 
present contemplated? O. 


between the 





be. He chooses deaan for himself so that his coun- 
try may survive, or on a grander scale so that the 
principles for which he is fighting may survive. Now 
we are facing a somewhat different situation, when 
this reply is not to be given by iudividnals but by 
countries as a whole. Is it right for the Government 
of a country to choose complete destruction of the 
population rather than bome other alternative, how- 
ever unpleasant that alternative may be” O 


Law and the Oppressed (from page 27) 


they understand less about what the lawyer does 
than they do about the actions of the existing 
power-wielders on their set-up. Such an attitude to 
the poor and the oppressed is in the no long run 
counterproductive. Itidoes not promote an -under- 
standing of the law or the system. It does not create 
a sense that one is cldiming one’s rights, -nothing 
more, nothing less. Nor does it promote what can 
briefly be called a legal culture, that is, a way of 
thinking which enjoins! respect for the law. 

What we then get are individual lawyers who do 
charity or good works like their old-fashioned 
counterparts. It is merely old wine in new bottles. 
This is not Public Interest Litigation. Obviously 
some people do not think of it as charity, that is 
why there are some attempts to spread legal literacy, 
whether amongst urban women or rural labourers, 
and to tell them about|the laws that concern them. 
Part of legal literacy is participation in decisions 
that govern one. The affected persons may well not 
understand legal language or court processes. But 
there is no reason why these should not be explained 
to them, why they should be expected to surrender 
their cases totally to the lawyers, all the more- 
because they are getting free services. 

Public Interest Litigation is just beginning in 
India. On every side'it is beset with dangers of 
every possible kind. It is bad enough being 
endangered by one’s ehemies. But must one pray 
with Oscar Wilde — ‘Oh God, take care of my 
friends, I shall take ae of my enemies? L] 
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Genesis of Hindi Literature 


HUMANISM vs, NATIONALISM 


SHRIKANT VERMA 


HE Hindus and the Muslims: finally declared war 

against British in 1857. The British historians 
have described it asa mutiny. But as subsequent 
events proved, this was not a mutiny. Nor was it an 
attempt to revive the obscurantism that had started 
fading with the onslaught of modern education. It 
was a War of Independence and what an irony that 
it should be claimed the concept of political and eco- 
nomic freedom was first introduced in India by the 
British. 

Around 1857 many things were happening in 
India. Raja Ram Mohan Ray and, his disciples 
had already succeeded in presenting a model of 
modern Indian described as a ‘Bramho’. Ram 
Mohan Ray supported the Enlightenment, the 
new awareness, coming from Europe, as a result of 


the Indian encounter with the British. He was a 


reformist. He introduced several reforms in the 
orthodox Hindu society. He became the father of 
the new enlightenment in Bengal. However he was 
not alone in his crusade. His experience was shared 
by almost every 19th century English-educated 
Indian. 

Swami Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Viveka- 
nanda brought the Indian thought into’focus. What- 
ever iS valuable, contemporary and humane in 
Indian thought was, after an interregnum of a mille- 
nnium, re-introduced. While Raja Ram Mohan Ray 
created among Indians an awareness of the present, 
Swami Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Vivekananda 
reminded the Indians of the glory and wonder that 
was India. Nowhere in the world the conflict bet- 
ween the tradition and the modernity has been as 
sharp and painful as in India. Imagine a country 
having a civilisation, which is 3000 years old, strug- 
glling with the questions that were never meant to 
be in its scheme of things. 

In a grim and tense atmosphere such as this, and 
in a semi-urban environment, the modern Hindi 


writing was shaped and given a name. Bhartendu_ 


Harishchandra, the founder of the modern Hindi 
prose, was born in a rich feudal family in Banaras, 
the holy city, situated at the ghats of Ganga, a few 
hundred miles from Bengal, where a fierce battle 
had already begun between the modernists and the 
anti-modernists. l 

Bhartendu was aware ofthe trends in European 
drama and poetry. He had read Shakespeare and 
other 17th and 18th century British poets and play- 
wiights. His task was difficult. He took it upon 
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himself to modernise the language as well as to give 
anew identity to the literature of an area that still 
remains backward. 

The impact of English education was not as deep 
on the Hindi-speaking areas as it was on Bengal, 
which produced the maximum number of scientists, 
writers, intellectuals, economists, teachers and clerks. 
The Bengali intellectual was at the same time more 
conscious of freedom as a prerequisite of social sur- 
vival. There are in Bhartendu Harishchandra, 
pieces reflecting his awareness of the bondage; how- 
ever the awareness is so meagre that it means little. 
For example, Bhartendu, in one of his poems 
laments: . Angrej raj sukh saaj saje sab bhari. Pai 
videsh chali jat yahe ati khwari (The British rule pro- 
vides happiness for all. Alas! Only they take away 
our wealth.) 

This was the feeble voice of Indian nationalism of 
then Hindi land. A comparison of the Indian 
nationalism of Hindi heartland with the Bengali 
nationalism would yeild interesting results. Take 
for example Bankim Chandra who had in his novel 
almost enacted the entire drama of Indian struggle 
for freedom. Bankim’s Bande Matram became the 
most inspiring slogan of India’s freedom struggle. 

In fact nationalism has not been the forte of 
Hindi literature. However Hindi writing could not 
remain uninfluenced by India’s freedom struggle 
specially as the battle between the British colonial- 
ism and the Indian nationalism was latter chosen to 
be fought in ‘Doab’, the land between Ganga and 
Yamuna. How can the writing of a race remain un- 
concerned with the events taking place at home in- 
volving the future of the race itself? Hindi writ ng 
came into the grip of the movement for freedom in 
the second decade of this century when Mahatma 
Gandhi came to India from South Africa with the 
mission to liberate India and to serve the poor. To 
him service of the poor and the liberation of a 
nation meant the same thing. 

A little before Mahatma Gandhi, Lokmanya 
Tilak, a Brahmin from Maharashtra had given call 
to the nation, swarajya mera janma sidhdha adhikar 
hay. (“Freedom is my birthright.) Tilak was a 
formidable person; a thinker, a mathematician, a 
scholar, a political leader, a revolutionary and a 
journalist. However he could not evoke any greater 
response among the North Indian Hindi writers. The 
Hindi writing remained unconcerned with the strug- 
gle for freedom until Mahatma Gandhi followed by 
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Jawaharlal Nehru arrived on the ‘scene. It was 
Mahatma Gandhi who caught the imagination of 
the Hindi writers. 

Among the poets, the most prominent was 
Maithili Sharan Gupta, also responsible for shaping 
the Hindi poetry in Khari Boli, a language then 
spoken around Delhi and Meerut; but since then has 
become the link language of the entire nation. The 
message is always inseparable from the medium. 
This is invariably seen in the poetry of Maithili 
Sharan Gupta who chose to write in the language of 
the people to communicate to them the essence of 
freedom. He was not as much concerned with craft 
and such other prerequisites of art. His poetry was 
didactic and to some extent pedantic. However, he 
paved way for the poets of next generation who, 
influenced by Tagore, wrote in a more’ contempor- 
ary style. ere 
Premchand, a contemporary of Maithili Sharan 
Gupta was a novelist. He switched over from Urdu 
to-Hindi‘to discover that Hindi which was still in 
the making had a greater spell over the common man 
and was more creative. Premchand was deeply influ- 
enced by Gandhiji; however unlike Maithili Sharan 
Gupta, he was not‘a Gandhian. He probably held 
Jawaharlal Nehru in greater admiration. He revered 
Tolstoy. However he admired Gorki. In Prem- 
chand also, one sees that the message is inseparable 
from the médium. Premchand wrote in, what has 
been aptly described as, the Language of the market 
place. Premchand introduced in Hindi the concept 


of modern novel. a ik 


Premchand is modern notin the sense -Beckett, 
Kafka and Joyce were modern but in the sense 
Dickens was modern. Premchand in his novels and 
short stories depicted the plight 
peasants, whom Gandhiji had described as the back- 
bone of India. Premchand excelled when it came 
to portrayal of the drudgery in the life of a peasant. 
Alas! He failed miserably when he attempted to 
depict the conflicts of the middle class. He also 


failed to'evolve a ‘hero’ in his novel. Consequently, ` 
he did not succeed in producing a saga or a.spectacle . 


of the national struggle in which he was not only 
a witness but also a ‘participant. Despite the fact 
that certain writings by Premchand were banned 
and confiscated by the British and that until his 
death he remained an eyesore for the rulers, he could 
not produce a single novel which would be remem- 


bered as a great work of art reflecting the glory and - 


the agony of the freedom struggle. a 


Premchand was a genius who created the Hindi. 


prose. He died a broken man with the realisation 
that it was not enough to live and die for a great 
cause. A great cause may produce poor literature. 
What a paradox that while in Bengal Indian 
Nationalism became the plank of great writing, in 
the Hindi heartland’ it failed to deliver goods so far 
as literature was concerned. One has only to read 
the works of Rabindra Nath Tagore and Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyay, to realise this. 

Premchand failed asa nationalist. However he 
succeeded as a humanist. The generations that follo- 
wed Premchand were deeply inspired and moved by 
his ideals. His short stories became the model of 
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of the Indian ` 


| 


writing during the late thirties and early fourties. 

Although Chhayavad as it is popularly known, is 
now being reinterpreted las a by-product of freedom 
struggle, it was essentially a search for the language 
and the values inherent in the Indian tradition. 
Chhayavad or the Romanticsm was also an encounter 
with the West. The Chhayavadi poets, prominent 
among them Surya Kant Tripathi “Nirala”, Sumitra 
Nandan Pant and Jayshankar Prasad, were respon- 
sible for evolving a new, diction for Hindi poetry. 
They created a world oflimages. Although most of 
them were urban in theif outlook, they dwelt upon 
Nature as the raw material for their poetry. Man’s 
relation with Universe and the metaphysical duality, 
that is, the Atman and 'Brahma became the ‘objet 
trouve’ in their poetry. | or 

The Chhayavadis later moved towards a more 
real world. India’s freedom struggle was in its 
prime, Europe was shivering under the shadow of 
war, the Russian Revolution had come to stay and 
the humanists were being killed in Spain. | 
- Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Premchand took the lead to form a writer’s organi- 
sation named ‘‘Progressive Writers Association” in 
consultation with the Euro-marxists. Marxism 
created a new awareness of the world among the 
younger writers and critics. This was a world .of 
class conflicts and the writers were assigned a special, 
role in the struggle. = a 

The New Wave attracted the best talents including 
Sumitra Nandan Pant and Surya Kant Tripathi 
‘‘Nirala’’. Marxism grave a vision as well as a 
social awareness to Hindi writing which it needed 
badly in order to come bn its own. 

This also affected the form of poetry. Needless to 
say substance and form remain inseparable. Any. 
change in one will result in a change in the other. 
The substance of literature had changed. The Hindi 
prose had moved from the drudgery of the village 
life to the internal as well as the external strife of 
the urban life. The cavalcade had moved from the 
village to the town. |, . » l 

A study of contemporary European writing 
brought a change in the outlook of the poets and 
writers. The novelists and the short story writers, 
prominent among them Jainendra Kumar and 
Sachchidanand Vatsyayan “‘Ajneya’’, evolved 
inward-looking heroes, as well as their female 
counterparts often in self-love. This was probably a 
sequel to Marxist hero.) “‘Ajneya” Shekar, a novel 
in two parts, caught the imagination of the younger 
generation, as Shekar,' represented the individual 
who was placed by destiny in a position where only 
constant questioning gives some meaning and relief. 

“Ajneya” was also instrumental in bringing out 
Tar Saptak, a collection of poems by seven young 
poets, which became! a turning point in Hindi 
poetry. The seven poets included in the collection 
were, Gajanan Madhav Muktibodh, Girija Kumar 
Mathur, Ram Vilas . Sharma, Bharat Bhushan 
Agrawal, Nemichand Jain, Prabhakar Machve and 
Sachchidanand Vatsyayan “‘Ajneya’’. What brought 
these poets together? It could not have been a mere 
desire to publish; it was something more. As the 
editor wrote in the preface, apparently there was 
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nothing common among the pcets included in hasbeen a closed country, Long before Alexander 


Tar Saptak. However, the reasons of their coming 
together were deeper, were within. In fact, they 
were the harbingers of a new faith and a new order 
in poetry, later named as Nayee Kavita. 

The New Poetry, which was really new in every 

sense, was an attempt to redefine the individual’s 
place in an estranged world. In fact, the search for 
identity began with the new poetry. The younger 
poets were deeply influenced by their counterparts 
in the West; such as T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, 
D.H. Lawrence, Stephen Spender and W.H. Auden. 
The Western man was faced with an unprecedented 
crisis of faith. So was the Indian intellectual, 
alienated from the masses, religion, tradition and 
thought, 
_ The situation in fiction was no different. Prem- 
chand derived his strength from novelists like 
Tolstoy, The younger authors held Dostoyevsky as 
the one who discovered the modern world. Tolstoy 
appealed to them to the extent his pacifist views 
were acknowledged as the preconditions of human 
survival. 

Essentially this was a world of sin. It was a 
reminder of the pigeon-holes in Dostoyevsky’s. 
prison, the stinking salons of Proust, the mysterious 
castle of Kafka, the Dublin of Joyce and the 
‘Absurd’ of Camus. It was a world comprising of 
memories, longings, desires, lust, failings, human 
incompatibilities and despair. It was a real world, 
consisting of men and women who have devoured 
themselves to avenge their past, who have little to 
hope or pray. i 

The best example of the dry and despairing world 
is provided by Nirmal Verma’s short stories and 
novels where men and women prefer to cherish their 
loneliness. The humanism in Nirmal Verma often’ 
crosses swords with nationalism, which he has time 
and again rejected as a retrogressive ideology. 

The fact remains that the poets and writers of the 
fifties and sixties, deeply influenced, by the cosmo- 
politanism of Jawaharlal Nehru, gave up the cause 
of Indian Nationalism and took up cudgels on 
behalf of the Western humanism; a sort of combi- 
bation of Fabian socialism and Russian-Marxism. 

The Hindi heartland, comprising of Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Delhi, Haryana 
and parts of Himachal Pradesh, sarcastically describ- 
ed by the opponents of Hindu ruling class as Arya- 
varta, has witnessed several battles in the last three 
thousand years. In fact, its history has been written in 
blood and the blood in the Hindi heartland has never 
remained pure, although it is this part of the country 


that has produced the maximum number of racists’! 


who have shed blood in the name of religion, creed 
and caste. The series of invasions that bagan with 
Alexander’s march into India continue to this day. 
It seems the world, including India’s neighbours 
never forgave India for being big. The sword of 
Democles still hangs over India’s head. 

It was not only the blood that was mixed in Hindi 
heartland. With the races, Yavans, Huns, Shakas, 
Turks, Mongols and the Moghuls settling in Punjab 
and Doab, an interaction between India and the 
world was inevitable. Even otherwise, India never 
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arrived in Punjab, India was trading with West Asia. 
The series of intellectual encounters that took place 
in India as a consequence of foreign trade as well as 
invasions made Aryavarta’s art, literature and 
thought secular and cosmopolitan. The sculpture at 
Mathura is as much Greek as it is Hindu. The plays 
of. Kalidas and the poetry of Valmiki were secular 
in’their construction, outlook and approach. Their 
basic concern was art. It was incidental that they 
depicted Hindu ethos. Sanskrit plays, Hindu art 
and Buddhist ontology are the best tributes to the 
genius of India. 

Humanism and Nationalism do not go together. 
A pervert Nationalism has often been the cause of 
bloodshed and war, itis the bloodshed Kalinga 
which Ashoka abhorred and as a result of the 
killings he witnessed there that he became a 
Buddhist, an Emperor preaching compassion in 
matters of administration. 

Nationalism as the cause of human misery has 
always been detested in India. However, it has been 
upheld as a National recognition of the right of a 
society and the individual to stay free. Whenever 
this right was challenged by the oppressors, Nationa- 
lism inspired many a writer to write against the 
oppression. One must acknowledge that in the 
entire gamut of Indian writing, such periods have 
not been many, and have not produced literature 
which would today be described as significant from 
the view point of art. 

Even during the medival era when there was a 
direct confrontation between the Hindu and the 
Islamic value systems, the Indian poets and writers 
did not change their basic position. Their concern 
remained the emancipation of Man, irrespective of 
his creed or faith. The Sufi poets, Muslims by birth, 
constructed epic tales around legendary Hindu kings 
and queens to project the secular character of soul. 

A much more fierce attack on rabid communalism 
and casteism was launched by Kabir Das, who 
remains the most vociferous critic of the caste system 
and such other social evils still witnessed in Indian 
society. The message in Kabir was clear: All men 
are equal, all men are mortal, all men are made of 
clay and Truth is universal. 

Tulsidas was another major poet who took upon 
himself to present a blueprint of a society man 
deserves. His Hero was Ram the Liberator, Ram 
the Redeemer, Ram the Model Man, Ram that 
works and Ram that is always with us. 

There were others in the medieval era, such as 
Surdas, Meera, Jayci, Rahim and Raskhan, who 


_wrote poetry on similar lines and inspired millions. 


But it is Kabirdas and Tulsidas who have caught the 
imagination of the contemporary Hindi poets. 

Gajanan Madhav Muktibodh, who died in 1964 of 
tubercular meninghitis at the age of 47, wrote in one 
of his poems entitled The Discard: 

I am so very far from you people, 

My inspiration so very different from yours, 

That what is poison to you is food to me. 


In this, my detached state, walks togetherness; 
Jn my loneliness, the friendly hand 
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Of one shunned by you but who reflects 
My troubled soul, is prized; 
_ You lash me ceaselessly 
In private rooms and public places. 
(The leaves of my bloodstained epies scatter 
In the hate between us.) 


I am covered with the grime of failure, 

For that is what gathers on the winding staircase 

Of deceit and wealth. 

But I have run the straight road, and 

Still I am chagrined with my meaninglessness, 
Displeased with the poision; 

For one desires something better that what one has. 
To pick the whole world clean you ask for a scavenger; 
And I cannot be that man, for, although 

Someone insists within me every day 

That no work is unclean if the name be true, 

I cannot drag myself to do it. 

In the world outside the realm of 

Refridgerators, vitamins and radiograms, 

Lives my hungry daughter; 

In her intestines gnaws the pain of privations-In her lungs, 
The mortification of those who don’t have. 


Only the suffering surrounded by darkness is true; 
All else is unreal, untrue, a lie and a delusion. 
There is only one truth: 

The repetition of grief. 


I am the split-eared, the lowly; 
Under the chevrolets and sunbeams, I lie 
In oily clothes, lending the sick parts, 
Crouching under your orders.” 
Translation by Vishnu Khare 


I can clearly hear the voice of Kabir in Mukti- 
bodh. The same resounding protest against the 


inequality and the same lassare for change. 


Contemporary Hindi writing is the finest blending 
of tradition and modgrnity. The Doosra and the 
Teesra (the second and the third) Saptak poets, 
prominent among them Shamsher Bahadur Singh, 
Bhavani Prasad Mishta, Naresh Kumar Mehta, 
Dharmvir Bharti, Raghu vir Sahay, Sarveshwar Dayal 
Saxena, Kunwar Narain and Kedar Nath Singh 
(significant omissions being Nagarjun, Trilochan and 
Kedarnath Agrawal) were more concerned with the 
predicament of man than with the problems of a 
Nation-State. Their commitment has been direct to 
the man. 


The basic concern of | modern Hindi writing has 
been the human destiny and in the last thirty years 
it has produced excellerit novels, short stories and 
poems which one would like to describe as finest 
portrayal of human condition. Fanishwar Nath 
“Renu’s’” novels MailaiAnchal and Parti Parikatha 
deal with the social strife in a rural setting although 
it is equally true that the author often indulged in a 
lyrical hysteria and relished the pot-pourri bonanza 
of the feudal past. A genius, “Renu” died at the age 
of 53, eight years ago. 


Kunwar Narain made use of a tale in Kathopani- 
shad in his long poem Atmjayee to portray man’s 
loneliness in the face of Death, It is the Death that 
is supreme; it is the Death that reigns. And yet man 
is not powerless. He has power over Death. He has 
the power to question the Death. O 
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ENRICH YOURSELF WITH NBT BOOKS 


NBT publishes books on a wide variety of subjects such as Literature, History, 
Art and Culture, Biographies, lovely picture albums on Indian Sculpture, Indian 
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POLITICAL SKIT 





T he Reshuffle 


INSIDER 


(This hilarious story is by an Insider who, understandably, prefers 
to remain anonymous, in anticipation of the next Reshuffle) 


HERE was tension in the Central Hall of 


Parliament. Tension mounting by the 


minute. Tension writ. large -everywhere. If 
you had the eyes to see, you could’t miss it, 


couldn’t mistake it. The moment you entered, 


you felt in your bones that the Nation was in 
for. something tetribly important. 


Honourable Members of Parliament were 


engaged in confabulations in twos, threes and 
' fours, apart from a couple of mini-conferences 
with eight to ten participants in distant corners 
of the Hall. Bearers from the canteen moved 
slowly up and down the aisles and between 
tables, with trays full -of ‘stuff meant for the 
bellies of the Nation’s law-givers. Presumably, 
the stuff determined the course of the law — 
and consequentially the fortunes of the Nation 
— in no small measure. The bearers, by their 
bearing and pace, symbolised the country’s 
progress — leisurely, laconical, , unhurried, yet 
with a dignity all its own. o 
But all this had a stamp of the unknown that 
day. An eerie, foreboding atmosphere, wherein 


you expect the unexpected any moment.. 


Members talked in mixed tones. Attendance 
in the Central Hall seemed unusually heavy and 
no count was needed to prove this. The 
quorum bell was rung many times in both 
Houses, but the response had just been enough 
to keep the Houses going desultorily. No one 
was interested in. the least, about the 
proceedings. 


THE first group, sitting nearest the entrance, 
consisted of Shri Pandey from Uttar Pradesh, 
Sbri Menon from Kerala and Shri Bando- 
padhyaya from West Bengal: all from the ruling 
party, middling in seniority, bantam-weight in 
influence, attracting considerable attention by 
their volubility.- They were generally asked to 
speak in the House on crucial issues and were 


known to be aggressive supporters of the Prime. 


Minister, particularly in their element when 
PM was present in the House. 
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“I tell you, it’s going to be massive this 
time...” said Menon, glancing furtively around. 
“J don’t know,” mused Pandey. “Weve 
heard this kind of thing so often...” 

“It’s not like often,” confirmed Bando- 
padhyaya. ‘From all indications, I agree it’s 
going to be really massive...” 

At this point entered Doctor Chintadripeta- 
padu Veera Venkata Lakshmi Prasanna Rama 
Somayajulu from Andhra Pradesh. Unable to 
handle this speech-long name from the south- 
central region, MPs simply called him Dr 
Chilu, being a coalition improvised with the 
first and last letters of the name. The moment 
he‘heard the word ‘massive,’ he stopped, as if 
applying sudden brakes to his human auto- 
mobile, and asked, ‘‘Massive? Who’s it, folks? 
Who got the massive heart attack?” And before 
anyone could reply, the doctor-MP continued, 
with transparent anxiety, ‘‘Too bad, too bad. 
Pm just coming from Willingdon Nursing 
Home.. Looks like half the Parliament is 
permanently there. You could hold a session 
oa no fear of not having a quorum. Too 

AG. 

“Hold on, doc. Relax,” cut in Bando- 
padhyaya. “Take it easy, no one got a heart 
attack; were talking about the Cabinet 
reshuffle. . 

The doctor’s compassion was at once con- 
verted into the politician’s speculative anima- 
tion. Dr. Chilu sat down promptly, as if the 
human automobile had had a tyre blowout...” 
“O yes, yes,” he crooned. “I heard something 
too. The air is full of Cabinet reshuffle. Like 
pollen, or pollution — I don’t know which!”’... 
And they plunged into a full-dress review of 
the possibilities, timing, details etc. of the 
reshuffle. 


ABOUT ten benches to the left, sat another 
group consisting of Somanna of Karnataka, 
Chaudhri Ramanarayan Singh of Haryana, 
Pepeshwar Jha from Bihar, Stephenson from 
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Meghalaya and a weighty lady Member with 
an eminently visible moustache which looked 
like a neat strip of unmown lawn on her upper 
lip, threatening to demonstrate the equality of 
the sexes guaranteed under our Constitution. 
Her waist was of equatorial girth and made 
her look like a moving globe. 


This group was within the ‘septuagenarian 
range, with those who had weathered five 
storms of election, now sinking, now sailing, 
but having successfully made it the last time. 
Naturally, they were speculating on how many 
senior Ministers would be axed in the coming 
reshuffle. Equally naturally, they were peeved 
at the extraordinary durability of some 
septuagenarian Ministers who lived on and on 
and what was worse, stayed on and on in 
power, ever since the advent of power. This 
was obviously unfair — particularly to other 
septuagenarians who now stood in the dread- 
ful danger of not coming into power at all, 
what -with the recent new-fangled nonsense 
about young blood and, they added sarcasti- 
cally, fresh flesh... 


“This time there is going to be a clean 
sweep of the Old Guard,” said Chaudhri, 
relishing every word. “I just can’t imagine 
why PM has kept so many of them so long. 
Looks preposterous to me. No wonder nothing 
happens in their Ministries and the country 
goes to the dogs meantime...” 


“And no experienced lady either” added the 
lady Member with the moustache. “I don’t 
see how you can expect these tired and eccen- 
tric men to understand the woes of the house- 
wife. What an irony that this should happen 
when a lady is Prime Minister!’ 


Stephenson joined in the tirade heartily, 
adding some bitter parentheses about the 
neglect of minorities from the very sensitive 
and difficult North-east region. But their dis- 
cussion trailed off suddenly when they saw Shri 
Nag, the Minister for such and such Affairs, 
approaching. Shri Nag was one of the re- 
doubtable septuagenarians who refused to leave 
the Ministerial ranks under anything short 
of a Divine decree. He ambled along, squeez- 
ing between the rows of benches. His roly poly 
figure appeared to be composed of three spheri- 
cal objects, the largest representing the trunk, 
on which rested the second, representing the 
head, to which clung the third, itself quite big, 
which was his nose. Indeed his face was itself 
an all-nose affair and had earned him the nick- 
name of “Shri Naak” (The nose). He was 
naturally attracted to the group of fellow- 
septuagenarians, stood near them for a while 
and politely refused their request to sit down, 
for the eminently physical reason that once he 
sat down, it would be a hell of a job to stand 
up again. The group thought that he seemed 
particularly crestfallen that day, which con- 
firmed their speculation that the oldsters — at 
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least some of them — . were in for being axed. 
He exchanged a few | pleasantries with them, 
although he knew that they knew that he knew 
that the end was at hand. It was an interesting 
exercise. | 


Then came a sudden event. The Prime 
Minister appeared and walked briskly across 
the Central Hall. Suddenly everyone stood up 
and the simultaneous exercise created an opti- 
cal illusion as though t the domed ceiling of the 
Central Hall too had risen higher. She proceed- 
ed ata steady pace, i acknowledging greetings, 
sprinkling smiles, tempering authority with 
grace and shrouding both authority and grace 
in suspense and mystery. 


Every Member felt his pulse grow a wee bit 
quicker. They had of course seen her a thou- 
sand times; but during the reshuffle season, 
every Member tended to fancy that she had 
thrown at him a glance which meant a favour 
which meant an indication which meant a pic- 
ture conjured up in his mind showing him 
sworn in asa Minister. And since the Prime 
Minister was Known'to do things quite unex- 
pectedly, even those who would normally 
consider themselves as unlikely choices had a 
justification to hope '— and therefore did hope, 
against hope. Such was the fascinating logic of 
Ministry-making. | 


FURTHER down, | southwest of the septua- 
genarian group, sat a few young M.Ps. mostly 
first term Members whom it was difficult to 
consider even to consider. They were sprightly 
and gay, irreverently enjoying themselves at 
the expense of those involved in the rat race. 
The group consisted of Mirza, the poet-cum- 
satirist from Uttar. Pradesh, with a beautiful 
doll-like face, delicate lips "and hippie hair, 


. Urdu couplets, appropriate to the occasion, 


flowed spontaneously from his mouth, along 


with a constant spray of ‘paan’ spittle. He 


was assisted by Chowbe of Madhya Pradesh, 


‘whose spittle-spray; was no less copious and 


whose smutty jokes no less popular, parti- 
cularly among women Members who invariably 
made it a point tb protest against what they 
called “such uncultured ribaldry.” Then there 
was Bedi from Punjab whose jet black beard 
furnished a perfect frame for his picture-like, 
fair-complexioned face. He was also a master 
of ribaldry and claimed with pride — with no 
one from anywhere else to contradict him — 
that in this respect, as in many others, Punjab 
topped the list in ¡ithe whole country. To this 
list of Members from the ruling party were 
added quite afew,from the Opposition who, 
for want of anything like the ‘kick’ of a Cabi- 
net, reshuffie, derived intense vicarious pleasure 
from the fun-packed deliberations of this non- 
hopeful group. Looking at them, you were 
reminded of some ‘of the impotent Nawabs of 
medieval times who used to watch carnal re- 
velries as the nearest substitute for participat- 
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ing in them. 

“Take it from me,” Mirza assured the 
group. ““The Minister over there whispering to 
that male lady member will get admitted to the 
Jaslok Hospital of Bombay in a day or two...” 

“From Lok Sabha to Jaslok Sabha, you 
mean?” quipped Chowbe. 

“Surely better than the Parlok Sabha, isn’t 
it?” punned Bedi. 

They were cracking jokes and making fun of 
the aspirants for Ministership. Just the same, 
you could find in their talk an undercurrent of 
what may be called the derision of the unattain- 
able. All in all, even this group felt the 
tension, though for no particular reason. They 
were not concerned, but still concerned very 
much — why and how, they could not explain. 
The tension was perhaps all-pervasive; no one 
was spared. 


TO go back a bit, iti} had all started with a 
two column despatch sent from Delhi by the 
Special Correspondent of a southern daily 
newspaper. Shorn of its .circumlocutory 
verbiage, it simply said that the Prime Minister 
was looking for fresh talent within her Party in 
order to give her Cabinet a new look and to 
make it more efficient and dynamic. So far, 
so good. But going a step further, the Corres- 
pondent had predicted that the Prime Minister 
would get rid ofa lot of “dead wood” that 
had, from time to time, cluttered up the Cabi- 
net on various extraneous considerations. For 
one thing, the whole tribe of Deputy Ministers, 
the SC pointed out, had been found redundant. 
Some of them would be promoted, while other 
heads would simply roll. And so on up the 
line, including some septuagenarians who had 
outlived their utility. 

Now this Special Correspondent was well- 
known as being well-informed. His forecasts 


generally never came true, but never failed to _ 


seem to come true. Every such forecast was 
believed, along with the hope or fear, as the 
case may be, that it was just another figment of 
imagination. The net result of this fascinating 
bit of journalism was that within twenty four 
hours all the Ministers who were touring all over 
the country converged back on Delhi — leaving 
their inspections, conferences, seminars, sym- 
posia, constituency ‘visits, rest camps and 
pleasure jaunts -— everything halfway. Those 
who had gone abroad leading delegations or 
on assignments to explain India’s stand on 
various momentous issues to unbelieving 
audiences, rushed back to Delhi as soon as 
Air India gave them a booking — leaving the 
rest of their tasks to their seconds-in-command, 
deputies, the Indian Ambassadors — and God, 
Besides, all the hopefuls scurried back to Delhi 
in record time from wherever they were, by 
whichever mode of travel was available. No 
notices had been sent. But the scent of power 
needed no notice and waited for none. And the 
Central Hall of Parliament came alive. 
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_ Every reshuffle has its rationale. In the 
instant case, since it was believed to be massive, 
it had to be a plus-and-minus affair. In such a 
drop-and-add reshuffle, the ‘drop` part would 
be considered first — or so it was argued. 
There were of course many Ministers who 
could be dropped. Then there were those who 
SHOULD be dropped; but this list varied 
according to whom you were asking for his 
opinion. If Shri Sundaram, who had admit- 
tedly proved a thorough failure as Minister, 
were dropped, Shri Armugam MP stood, or 
thought he stood, a fair chance of being induct- 
ed. So Shri Armugam waxed eloquent on how 
dismal a failure Shri Sundaram had been, how 
he had brought a bad name to his (their) State, 
how he could be of no use whatever in the 
impending elections etc., etc. It was true that 
only a month ago Shri Armugam had waxed 
equally eloquent on how well Shri Sundaram 
had served the State and the country as Minis- 
ter and how he was indispensable from every 
point of view. But that was a full month ago, 
when there was no reshuffle in the air. The 
situation had now changed qualitatively. And 
in any event, consistency was the virtue of a 
donkey, which Shri Armugam certainly was 
not! 

Shri Pyarelal, Shri Kutty and Dr. Mrs 
Sharma were all known to be thoroughly use- 
less as Ministers. But each of them had his or 
her own plus point. If X were dropped, he 
would most certainly go back to his State and 
make the Chief Minister’s life miserable there. 
If Y were dropped, the landlords in his State 
would start an agitation for or against some- 
thing or the other—no matter which. If Z were 
to be dropped, he would just drop down dead, 
since he was a chronic heart patient and his 
heart was sustained soley by political power, 


` contrary to all diagnostic criteria known to 


medical science. If someone else were to get 
the sack, the powerful caste lobby to which he 
belonged and which he took great care to nurse, 
would be furious. As regards yet another 
Minister, he was so useless that the Prime 
Minister would not find it worthwhile even to 
remove him, they said bitterly...All of which 
added up to the fact that dropping Ministers 
was not as easy as was believed. 

Nor was it easy to include new Ministers on 
sheer merit. And speaking of merit, you have 
to admit that for purposes of Ministry-making 
merit was, or came to be, of many kinds-such 
as, merit of birth, merit of money, merit of 
potential mischief, merit of unquestioning per- 
sonal loyalty etc., etc. It was not just a ques- 
tion of picking up the best man—no, sir, not 
that simple. Not like the Union Public Service 
Commission. For instance, if there were 
already two Ministers from a State, a third 
from the same State, even if excellent, could 
not get in, normally. His chances would there- 
fore depend on the stars of the other two, in 
addition, of course, to his own. Then there 
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was the complicated question of the Russian 
and the American lobbies. No one seriously 
believed that the Prime Minister listened to any 


lobby; still those lobbies, whatever they were, 


were mentioned in political circles, at least 
as an ailbi to those who were expected to 
become Ministers but did not. After all, it 
was more dignified to be known as a victim of 
the Capitalist or the Communist lobby, rather 
than as someone just not good enough for a 
Minister’s post. It was repeatedly said that 
some Ministers were to be axed umpteen times 
in the past, but that this or that lobby saved 
them — how, no one cared to explain...Which 
made the sitution all the more fascinating. 
Many incidents had conspired to make a 
major reshuffle appear imminent this time. Too 
many senior Ministers entered the Willingdon 
Nursing Home, Delhi and from there graduat- 
ed, as it were, to Jaslok Hospital, Bombay. 
Some even got their ailments internationalised 
by proceeding to Boston, New York, London 
or Vienna. There was something like an ascend- 
ing order of seriousness in their ailments. Yet 
according to their own statements Ministers 
never suffered from ‘anything which required 
more than a ‘check-up’. This time too, there 
were many ‘check-up’ admissions, but the 
check-ups turned out to be unusually long. 
Soon it came to be said that Ministers were 
“‘unadmittedly” sick — the phrase being, of 
course, a malicious coinage by their detractors. 
To some Ministers it was a real question of 
‘to be or not to be’ — in Delhi. One of the 
persistent rumours had it that letters of resig- 
nation were being obtained from Ministers. 


This meant that a convenient absence from ` 


Delhi for some days could perhaps stave off 
the danger temporarily, with the hope that 
meanwhile, there would be second thoughts on 
the resignations, or something unforeseen 
would render the proposed reshuffle more diffi- 
cult or less urgent. And once anything is 
made to wait, it would, hopefully, wait indefi- 
nitely —- since such was the common experience 
in the administration. This resulted in a sudden 
spurt of longish tours of Ministers all over the 
country, and wherever feasible, abroad. It was 
thus a two-way traffic of Ministers returning 
to Delhi in panic and leaving Delhi in a hurry. 


A COUPLE of weeks before the winter session 
of Parliament, feverish activity and mad specu- 
lation gripped New Delhi. This was just the 
time for the reshuffle. Another week and you 
could forget about it because there is normally 
no reshuffle during a session or immediately 
before it. So it was now or not for quite some 
time. Speculation on the fortunes of the hope- 
fuls fluctuated from day to day, hour to hour. 
Shri Nag was going, they said one Saturday. 
But a photograph appeared in the Sunday 
newspapers, showing the Prime Minister and 
Shri Nag laughing heartily, possibly over some- 
thing funny.. Promptly, Shri Nag’s followers 
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used that photograph as a fldg to wave, as a 
club to beat their opponents with and asa 
magic wand to hypnotise everyone. Who says 
Shri Nag is going, they asked, brandishing the 
photograph. Don’t you know, you ignorant 
fools, that Shri Nag is very very close to the 
Prime Minister these days? ... But the anti- 
Nag faction was not be ‘silenced that easily. 
Let’s see who has the last laugh, they counter- 
ed quizzically. Look at they very picture, for 
instance. While the Prime Minister’s smile is 
natural and absolutely charming, Shri Nag’s 
grin is forced and exaggerated, clearly betray- 


‘ing nervousness and panic, Even a blind man 


could see the difference.: Yes sir, Shri Nag is 
on his way out and no mistake ... Besides, 
what do you know about the Prime Minister? 
My dear misguided and over-optimistic blokes, 
don’t you know that when she appears more 
cordial than usual and showers more smiles 
than necessary, it means’ a pleasant farewell, 
sure enough? That’s history, my dear sinking 
friends, history for you.! Her broadest smiles 
are reserved for the outgoing. So what are you 
bragging about, hoisting that photograph? You ¢ 
ought to be organising ʻa condolence meeting 
instead! 

Thus raged the controversies, interpretations, 
claims and counter-claims, causing the most 
nerve-shattering guessing game in recent years. 
Friday and Saturday were believed to be crucial 
for reshuffles and it was statistically pointed out 
that most reshuffles were decided upon during 
Saturday night and executed on the following 
Sunday morning. Whatever the fact, this was 
the superstition. And ias Sunday approached, 
tension grew by the minute. 

On Friday afternoon, the Prime Minister 
inaugurated an international Seminar on 
science and technology in Vigyan Bhavan. To 
the utter amazement'of the foreign scientists 
attending the Seminar, the front half of the 
Hall was fully occupied by M. Ps. There was 
virtually a nodding competition among them 
while the Prime Minister spoke. However, 


‘after the Prime Minister left, the front half 


became practically ;empty....- One eminent 
foreign scientist, fascinated by this keen inte- 
rest of Indian M.Ps !in science and technology, 
asked one of them about it. Incidentally, the 
M.P did not know English and a journalist 
served as interpreter. To the foreigner’s ques- 
tion, the M.P gave:a forthright answer, in his 
mother-tongue, ofcourse. Said he, ‘‘Science 
and technology, my foot! We came because 
P.M. came.” The journalist translated the 
answer thus:—“‘Yes sir. Under the inspiring 
leadership of our Prime Minister, we the Mem- 
bers of Parliament have developed a remark- 
able interest in science and technology ...!”’ 


NO less interesting were the goings-on in the 

Central Secretariat. While the normal move- 

ment of normal, files practically came to a 

standstill, some files started moving with 
t 
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abnormal speed and were disposed of with 
unusual expedition. No one could say which 
of the Ministers would go; everyone made a 
forecast according to his wish. And why not? 
Until the thing actually happened, one forecast 
was as good as another, provided it gave the 
sadistic satisfaction which human beings seek 
in one another’s downfall day in and day out. 
In the result, almost every Minister was presu- 
med to be on his way out. The Secretary 
of Shri Nag’s Ministry was busy obstructing 
every file from going to Shri Nag. He inter- 
rupted circulation by raising silly queries, by 
passing interim orders to send the files back 
and whenever that was not possible, by just 
stuffing some crucial files in his ““confidential’’ 
locker wherefrom no one but himself would 
be able to retrieve them. He had been at log- 
gerheads with Shri Nag for quite some time — 
to be precise, since about two years ago when 
they were locked in a fierce battle in regard to 
the grant of a license. The battle had develop- 
ed into a “scandal” and attracted many incon- 
venient interpellations in Parliament. Now 
was the time to settle scores and the Secretary 
did everything to retain on record, every trace 
of guilt and trail of misconduct on the part of 
the Minister. He was already preparing a case 
for the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry which would signal the undoing of 
Shri Nag’s public reputation for good. He had 
made up his mind asto the Members of the 
Opposition to whom he would pass on the 
relevant information and the photostat copies 
of all the important documents. He was just 
waiting for Shri Nag’s removal from the 
Cabinet. 


SATURDAY night. The tension beacme un- 
endurable. Every Minister’s Private Secretary 
was trying to elicit the latest information from 
every other Minister’s Private Secretary. 
Ministers’ wives invariably turned to God that 
night with non-stop worship, exerting last- 
minute -pressures on the Almighty. All long- 


distance telephone lines in the country were in 
a terrible jam and the operators, already haras- 
sed since almost a month, found it impossible 
to cope with the unprecedented number of 
lightning calls, which would eventually be certi- 
fied as “Official” and debeted to Government, 
Central or State ... Has the axe fallen? Have 
the outgoing Ministers submitted their resigna- 
tions? Who are they? Has the new list been 
finalised and sent to Rashtrapathi Bhavan? 
... Are you absolutely sure? Is there any unu- 
sual activity in Rashtrapathi Bhavan at this 
time of the night? How about the Prime 
Minister’s house? Are press correspondents 
bustling about, foregoing their customary booze 
at the Press Club? What are the Officers talking 
about at the Chelmsford Club?. ... And when 
the telephone lines went dead in the midst of 
a conversation, exasperated politicians shouted 
louder and louder, as if bent upon continuing 
the talk across the country even without the 
phones.... 


ONE thing was, however, universal. There 
was no regret whatever on the impending 
removal of any Minister. Those who had pre- 
sented them with long-winded welcome addres- 
ses in silver caskes, had praised them to the 
skies and pampered them twentyfour hour a 
day, were found busy finding clinching reasons 
justifying their removal, asserting how it was 
already long overdue. At The Moment of His 
Removal; Every Person in Power Seemed to Stand 
Alone as at the Moment of his Death. The 
Analogy was Striking, but Death Appeared to 
be the Better of the two Since it Evoked 
Sympathy at Least...... 
Thus the fateful night wore on and on. 


On Sunday morning, the newspapers report- 
eda Communique issued from Rashtrapathi 
Bhavan to the effect that the President of India, 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, was pleas- 
ed to order an interchange of the portfolios 
held by two Deputy Ministers....! C 
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“Our country 

Is a yery big country 

; and thus a great deal. 

ai ta be done by all of us. 

If each one of us ` 

does his or her little bit, 
then all this mounts up- 
and the country prospers. 

and goes ahead fast? 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


~~ 
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Every society tries to find 
an equilibrium. Sometimes 
this is through conflict, sometimes 
by deliberate or unconscious aitempt to 
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equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. 
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achieve harmony. A primitive society whic 
does not change much, lives in a rut, and thus 
has an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic society 
produces tensions in the individual.as well as jin the. 
community. If this is true, then the present tensions in the 
world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving ed a new 


J awaharlal Nehru, 1959 
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Reflections on Thirty-seven Years 


C.B. MUTHAMMA 


JTis one of the cliches of the history of nations 
newly emerging into freedom that their problems 
are such that they have to run fast merely to stay 
where they are. 
- This puts in sharp focus the real issue—that prog- 
ress cannot be a static concept—-a few more schools 
this year than the last year, a little more wheat pro- 
duction than last year. Progress has to be a total 
concept, meaningful not only in terms of minimal 
acceptable conditions for the people in the quality 
of life; but also meaningful in terms of enabling the 
nation to continually withstand the pressures of an 
aggressively competitive world where peoples and 
nations which are ahead—-in the race, in health, in 
education, in technology, industry-or whatéver— 
have an advantage over others. With this advant- 
age, they can, arid do, bend other nations (including 
us) to their own- ‘purpose. It does not solve the 


‘problem to merely give it a bad name—neo-colo- 


nialism. The solution has ‘to come from our own 
dynamism. A lack of such dynamism is the ob- 


yerse of the neo-colonialist coin. We invite ex- 


ploitation by our pasivity. 

So we have to “run” fast enough not to merely 
stand still, because the present situation of depriv- 
ation of ‘the majority of our people cannot be ac- 
ceptable: we have to “run” fast enough, to improve 
their total life style, but also to keep pace with the 
nations ahead of us, and if possible to catch up and 
outpace them. The alternative is an unequal rela- 
tionship, in which they lead and we follow. They 
dictate and we obey. Economically it means that we 
work hard only for someone else’s benefit, for a net 
outflow that would be a perpetuation of the colo- 
nial pattern. Politically, it means that the Third 
World, which in fact is the majority ‘of the world’s 
population, area and resources, cannot put an end 
to Apartheid in S. Africa, because that policy is 
sustained by a small handful of developed countries 
that can still dictate terms to the rest of the world. 

There is a contradiction in our stand vis-a-vis the 
developed world. We accuse them of consuming an 
unfair share of the world’s resources (which is 
true). But we continue to depend on such consump- 
tion and struggle hard to increase production for 
their consumption as if our very existence depended 
on it. The equation, therefore, remains as before. 
There is an even more basic’ contradiction in the 
underlying assumption of our, present-day policies— 
that an equalisation will come by the initiative and 
willingness of the developed nations to give up their 
dominant and privileged position, through a large 
tranfser of resources and a new economic order, and 
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‘also doing the needful in effort and strategies to 


develop the Third World including areas like Africa, 
where the record is one of a steady deterioration 
year after year. Quite apart from the untenability of; 
such a posture in India and the Third World, we as 
a nation and the Third World collectively, are put- 
ting our vital interests in the hands of those whose 


` record up to date is that their interests lie in keep- 


ing us subordinate. Current catch-phrases like 
Interdependence still envisage a situation in which 
the Third World continues to supply raw material, 
and makes enough progress to provide lucrative 
markets to feed the wealth of the rich. 

If this sounds like an excursion into foreign policy 
rather than an assessment of national performance, 
the answer is that all policy is an organic whole, and 
the international equation and national stren eth are 
not really separable. Nattonal strength is the only 
way to international strength, and we have to equal- 
ise upwards towards those ahead of us. This is true 
whether we consider international trade or inter- 
national sports, or any other field. 

What, then, is our domestic performance, on 
which the totality of our strength internal and exter- 
nal largely depend? 

The statisticians tellus that approximately half 
the population of this country lives below subsistence 
level. The numbers of the merely poor are usually 
placed around two-thirds of the population. This 
has to be read with the fact that our per-capita 
income is one-of the lowest in the world, and not 


- really accéptable as a minimum, So, even if it were 


possible to level all incomes into the kind of “‘socia- 
lism” that our politicians constantly talk about, all 
we would have is a distribution of poverty, not of 
wealth. - After nearly four decades of independent 
polity, this is a poor comment on our strategies to 
generate wealth, if by strategy we mean not only the 
planning process but the total framework of the 
national policy, of which planning is one of the 
functions. Some apologists for our policy-makers 
say that we are in fact making progress, but that the 
growth of population is an adverse factor. But 
policy-making is, by definition, precisely a matter of 
preserving and pre-empting problems, including 
population growth. Quite apart from the question 
of whether, even with a totally static population 
strength (an inconceivable situation) our growth 
strategies would have produced anything like a 
reasonable level of- national income by now, the 
question arises, why have we never had any long- 
term strategy to stem our population growth? One 
of the most crucial measures in achieving this would 
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have been a genuine implementation of a scheme of 
compulsory universal education, which would have 
been crucial in many other respects as well. It 
femains a pious platitude which bas been given 
mention in our Constitution, without any serious 
effort to achieve it in practice. If education—includ- 
ing, women’s education, were universal, it would 
have had a major impact on many vital sectors. 
The pre-supposition is that education would not 
only be universal, but purposeful and geared to our 
needs. An educated woman would not let herself 
be treated as child-producing machine. But as of 
now, thirty-seven years after Independence the 
Sharada Act is not worth the paper it is written on. 
Not only marriages of young children, but even of 
infants in arms, is a widespread practice. Every 
year there are newspaper reports that on a certain 
auspicious day in May, in some areas of Rajasthan 
there are weddings of infants (many of them betrot- 
hed before they are born) not by tens or hundreds 
but by the tens of thousands. One school cycle is 
ten years, from six to sixteen years. Anyone who 
was six years old at independence will now be forty- 
three years old. The entire generation below that 
age should now have been literate, but our official 
statistics show the numbers of the. literate as only 
one-third of the population. 

If literacy had been achieved, social changes would 
not have stopped with the ending of infant marriages 
or outsize families. It would have applied to the 
disappearance of disabilities like untouchability. An 
untouchable who is a high school graduate, even if 
not acceptable in his own village or small town 
community has the entire country open to him and 
could take on a job and cast off his untouchable 
status. But we still have untochability with us, 
often in ferocious manifestations. The policy of 
community-wise reservations is in some respects 
counter-productive. In a situation of scarcity of 
educational and job opportunities, reservation breeds 
anger and hatred for them, there is no effort to help 
them to face the competition on an equal basis, and 
this also breeds contempt for them, on the mistaken 
asumption that they are inferior. What is more, 
an untouchable put in this position feels inferior and 
persecuted and unhappy. The ‘Government does 
nothing to redress this situation though there is 
plenty of experience to draw from, notably from 
Eastern Burope, and even from experiments carried 
out in institutions like the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, to solve the very problem. 

If the purposeful pattern of education could 
extend to an additional two years ofa genuinely 
practical vocational training (an idea much talked 
of, but badly implemented and certainly far from 
universal now) in ways that would have positive 
economic implications for young people, not only 
would we, on the one hand, have pre-empted the 
widespread drift to hopelessness and crime or 
beggary, and even to insurgencies in some areas; 
but, on the other hand, well and truly Jaid the broad 
and solid foundations of a nation that can look 
confidently to the world-wide changes of a fast- 
moving technological and industrial era. India, 
having pioneered the colonial world’s emergence into 
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political freedom, could have pioneered the Third 
World’s far more difficult move towards economic 
and cultural freedom. 

A cogent system ofleducation would have been a 
valuable instrument in (bridging various communal 
gaps. Children of various religious groups growing 
up together in a system of modern education, 
synthesising the best in the Indian and Western 
traditions, and being brought up to be equally proud 
of our collective traditions and composite culture of 
many strands, would|have made a unique contri- 
bution to building a harmonious national community 
which at the same time is a universal model fora 
world society of diverse races, creeds and languages 
existing in mutual harmony and respect. Such a 
system of education while preserving and treasuring 
the many elements in our tradition, would also 
gradually wipe out the'minority syndrome, which is 
the result of mutual ignorance and lack of respect. 

But we continue to have religious conflicts,.-and 
have added others that did not exist before indepen- 
dence such as language conflicts, arising initially 
from the creation of| linguistic States and greatly 
aggravated by the language policies in these States. 
The linguistic States and their language policies.fly 
inthe face of the fact that there is hardly any drea 
of the country that is unilingual. Even if there Were, 
linguistic exclusivism harms each such group in” the 
national context, and gives protection to each group 
against a salutary competition that would make them 
dynamic. It also Sains against national mobility, 
which is in the interests of national growth and 
integration. In actual fact, if the intention were to 
preserve and ecnouragé India’s many languages, this 
would not require linguistic States — it requires an 
educational policy of greater status and utility to 
our languages. We not only do not have sucha 
policy, but in the linguistic anarchy that prevails on 
the national plane, the trend, both for economic and 
other reasons, is towards the so-called Fnglish 
medium schools, from‘ even the nursery school stage 
upwards. Thus even education, like Language,. has 
become another instrument of division and conflict. 
We have a pseudo-English education and a pseudo 
Desi education, dividing the so-called literate one- 
third of the population. Neither group, by and large, 
has acquired much of value. The so-called Wester- 
nised group picks up the most superficial traits öf 
what it considers Westernisation, teamed with’ an 
inferiority complex towards the West. The other 
group is revivalist or recessive, with no understand- 
ing of the very real sources of India’s strength, as a 
foundation for the future. 
attempt in our educational system at any kind of 
synthesis of the Indian and: foreign, its ancient and 


‘modern (the two sets of terms are not really synony- 


mous, though they are often used as if they were). 
Far from a constructive strategy of education the 
system has a record! of steady deterioration, where 
the working of our cohfrontationist national politics 
has intruded and is aggravated by campus politics, 
or often, plain thuggery and goondaism. We now 
have a system in which it is possible for students to 
go on strike for the right to cheat at examinations 
and a Chief Minister orders, by government fiat, that 
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There is certainly no 
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students have their marks hiked up all round to 
enable many students to pass who, but for the fact, 
would fail. 

In educational matters, as in others, one often 
runs into the plea that there are not enough resour- 
ces. This argument is worse than specious on many 
counts. Assuming that resources mean money, 
there is obviously much more money than is put 
at the service of the nation. We have not, as yet 
found politicians running short of money for politi- 
cal rivalries. As everyone knows, election expenses 
are way beyond the officially fixed maximum. The 
figures being bandied about to induce legislators to 
defect range from five to twenty-five lakhs of rupees 
per person Where does the money come from? 
There seems to bea general accord that the black 
economy is roughly twice the size of the white 
economy. The political system is dependent on the 
black economy and corruption, and cannot there- 
fore take a firm grasp of the situation to ensure that 
the totality of the nation’s production is available 
for constructive purposes. How much money does 
the nation spend on mid-term elections arising from 
governmental instability, or on maintaining outsize 
cabinets formed by governing parties in order to 
include all disgruntled elements in the legislature 
who might otherwise defect to the rival camp and 
bring down the government? It is admitted on all 
hands that the colossal public sector makes no profit. 


This results ina double loss —the profits which 
should be available for constructive investment and 
the taxes which now underwirte the loss, but should 
also be available forthe nation’s purposes. Our 
politics of conflict lead to an uncalculated loss: rival 
trade unions indulging in political strikes, agita- 
tions when public property is destroyed or produc- 
tion held up, as in the case of oil production in 
Assam; and less visibly, but more importantly, the 
lack of involvement cf the large majority of our 
population in the developmental process, because 
of the centralisation of power in a few hands at the 
Centre and inthe States, with a resultant strangula- 
tion of popular initiative and dynamism at all levels 
in our large and diverse population. 

Basic to everything is what, in the current euphe- 
mism is termed political will. Our politicians who 
pursue power do not complain of a lack of resources 
or even of issues, to advance their political ambi- 
tions. They create both. We need a little of this 
attitude in solving the nation’s problems; that js 
not beginning by enumerating the obstacles on the 
road to progress, but beginning by enunciating an 
objective and finding a way round the obstacles. 
History has plenty of examples, big and small. Every 
school child knows that Churchill’s Britain did not 
start with the proposition that the country had 
nothing to fight with — that logic would have ended 
in a surrender to Hitler. The first step was the deci- 
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Sion against surrender. It was only then that a way 
could be found round the problem of having nothing 
to fight with. i 

These are some — not by any means all — 
instances of the dominant debit side of our per- 
formance in the tangible and visible sectors. In the 
intangibles, the balance sheet is even more adverse, 


though not capable of statistical assessmefit. How.. 


do we assets the steady loss of credibility of justice 
and the judiciary, whose functioning is distorted by 


the twin problems ‘of’ the pressures of political | 


patronage and of the inadequacy of organisation and 
resources? How do we ‘assess the baneful and all- 
pervassive effects of political system based on cons, 


flict, a system which is pre-occupied with rivalry for ` 
power and increasingly demonstrates its essentially - 


undemocratic nature? By now with Assam, Sikkim, 
Kashmir, Punjab and Andhra in front of us, no proof 


of this proposition is necessary. The nation and all. 


its interests are mere grist to the mill of our power. 
politicians. Democracy is not seen as a way of solv- 


ing the people’s problems; the problems are instrui: 


ments for climbing onto power. Under the facade 
of Democracy we are subjected to the worst and 
lowest possible kind of populism, with no regard 
either to rational standards or even to the ‘long-term 
interests of the nation. It is only in this kind of an 
environment that it is possible to have a film actor 
with a Rama image climbing into power, because 
an illiterate electorate confounds the film image with 
the man. And then for full measure he dons saffron 
clothes as a further prop to his image of virtue. The 
alternative to this politicians is one who subverts the 
institutions of government to climb onto power, and 


his measures to win popularity include the release 


from prison of people who had been arrested for 
inciting communal riots and the award of exami- 
nation marks by government fiat to students who in 
the normal course of evaluation would have failed. 

Our Governments whether at the Centre or in the 
States are too busy staying in power and manoeiivr- 
ing against rival parties and politicians to have any 
time for governance even’ ih terms of a normal 
routine maintenance’ of efficiency and orderliness, 
mnch less to have time for creative thinking and 
innovation. The rivalries are not.only inter-party 
but intra-party. India must be the only country in the 
world, tot only with many parties but two or more 
ofeach, right round the spectrum, from Congress 
with its different initials to the Communists and even 
regional 
Instability, not surprisingly, is a basic feature of our 
politics and even governments that run the normal 
term are continually on the alert against threats to 
their stability; whereas it is universally recognised 
that political stability is one of the essential inputs 
for progress and cogent policy-making. 

In this state of non-government and non- 
consensus, the Government’s inability to recognise 
and remedy in time different problems in different 
parts of the country has now resulted in a situation 
where a large part of our population is disaffected 
On one ground or another. The results in many of 
our border States — Assam, Nagaland, Mizoram, 
Kashmir and Punjab are nothing short of disastrous. 
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parties like DMK and Telugu Desam. 


t 

The Government has tended increasingly to send our 
armed forces to tackle the disaffected people — a 
remedy that risks being worse than the disease, The 
dangers are obvious! The armed forces, whose sole 
role should be that of the protector of our people, 
are put in the role of being looked at as their enemy; 
the substitution of armed action for civilian policy 
opens up the possibility of the very principle of 
civilian authority being brought into disrepute and 
the armed forces whose sanction is the strength of 
arms, tend to behave with.arrogance and brutality 
in such situations, especially a context exists where 
normal laws are in abeyance. This is equally bad 
for the civilian populations in question and for the 
discipline and morale of our troops. Not the least.of 
the problems is the danger that. in case of attack in 
any of these areas by hostile enemy powers, our 
forces will also risk being surrounded by a hostile 
local population as well. 

In the functioning of our polity we have managed 
to edge out what is, arguably, our most important 
resources for development — the educated minority. 
An analogy serves to make the point: the Green 
Revolution which has, at the one end, the fartner 
and the peasant, has at the other end, the agricul- 
tural scientist and researcher the highly educated 
category who made their work available to the 
former, channelled through other educated people 
in the extension servicesiand the bureaucracy; more 
inputs like seeds, fertilisers, implements are made 
available by industry,: which represents another 
sector of the educated. ‘But in the totality of our 
system, where the basic |decisions are made, where 
the national tone is set, the educated have no con- 
structive role, but only a role as the compliant 
hatchetmen —- whether as bureaucrats or as acade- 
mics — of the political-bosses. -The-nature of our 
politics and of the politicians who succeed in the 
system are typified admirably by the recent happen- 
ings in Andhra, and by the type of people who are 
the dramatis personae. ,This is esséittially.'so even 
ifwe trace events back for quite a considerable 
petiod; the difference ‘simply is that the essential 


. nature of both our politics and politicians was less 


obvious in the past, and became ‘more and more 
obvious to the point of -brazeness, as time wore on. 
The educated, who are hampered by any civilised 
values or inhibitious, have no role in any decision- 
making capacity in this system, in which they can 
only survive at the pleasure’ of their political bosses. 
The electoral process at all levels and the Union 
Government down to! the Panchayat level — is 
essentially the same in nature: it is deyoid of civilis- 
ed norms. Those who believe in such norms and 
could improve the governance ‘of this country can 
have no independent role in the system. In face, 
they are constrained and hemmed in, even in any 
attempt to plan a reasonable private life for them- 
selves. It is not an accident that not only the highly 
qualified personnel who} provide “the -“brain drain” 
statistics but anybody with qualifications or initia- 
tive who aspires to a reasonable personal life with 
individual liberty in a civilised and peaceful environ- 
ment tries every method of emigrating out of this 


country. | 
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Most people. understand the implications of demo- 
ralisation, in for instance, the Army: low discipline 
and low morale, and, consequently, low performance. 
But we have in this country the monster pheno- 
menon of a demoralised nation; where all common 
and public norms that make a nation viable are 
breaking down. Fundamental institutions — the 


Civilian government, the bureaucracy, the judiciary, 


the armed forces, the police — which should be the 
guarantors of the nation’s safety, stability and pro- 
gress are fast losing credibility. A nation which 
was united in the great upsurge of the freedom fight 
-— much so that people in the so-called princely 
states formed national Congress parties and the 
population of a state like Travancore rejected the 
moves to create an independent state — this nation 
- Which at the dawn of Independence was united; 
optimistic, and full of faith in its leaders, and full of 
hope for the future is now disillusioned and cynical. 
It is beginning to lose faith in a common purpose, 
and in the prevailing atmosphere of conflict, func- 
tions on the principle of each man or group for 
itself, and devil take the hindmost. We even have 
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the extraordinary sight - of the Punjabi Hindus and 
Sikhs who, for centuries have been closely united by 
many bonds including those of marriage and mixed 
families, who now eye each other with suspicion and 
hostility. 

These are not results that could have been achieved 
in a day ora year. In matters that can be analysed 
in statistics, the negative picture is larger than the 
positive. For every literate, we have two illiterates. 
For every individual that has enough to eat there 
are two that do not. The nation as a whole has 
a per-capita income that is wholly unviable. In those 
mattefs that cannot be analysed in statistics, the 
credibility, viability and impact of our basic national 
institutions, the picture is, if possible, worse. In the 
escalator analogy of development our running does 
age us even to stand still — we are slipping 
bac 

If progress has to be real and meaningful, a total . 
effort has to be made to find a framework and 
method of functioning that will reverse the statistics 


` and reverse the trend. We do not have much time to 


lose. (J 
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Colourful 
Association 


Punjab Display Devices Ltd (PDDL), a wholly owned | subsidiary of the 
Punjab State Industrial Development Corporation (PSIDC) was incorporated in 
1976 and has been engaged in- manufacturing electronic display devices: TV 
picture tubes, industrial CRTs and Information Display Systems. 

With the advent of colour from Asiad the colour television entered the horizons 
of Indian Television scene. In a colour television set the most vital part; the 
colour picture tube, is necessary to be. manufactured in the country. This high- 
technology large-investment project is now going to be implemented with the help 
of AGRA INTERNATIONAL INC (AII). The enterprising and innovating 
brothers Arjan Singh, Gurcharan Singh, Rajinder Singh and Amarjit Singh of 
Anand family came forward and joined hands with PDDL to implement this 
gigantic project. | m soo 4 


The machinery will be imported from Finland, technology from Hitaehi. of 
Japan and implemented in Punjab Display Devices Limited, the first to produce a 
colour picture tube in the country. S 4 


| 

Punjab Display Devices Ltd 
A-27, Phi VIE | 

S.A.S. Nagar-160051 4 
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Srilanka’s Ethnic Convulsions 


S.D. MUNI 


QHOCKING though it is, the revival of the security 
forces’ violence against the Tamils in the Jafina 
province, should not come as a surprise to those 
who have been following developments in Sri Lanka. 
The large-scale operations of the security forces 
since August 1, 1984, are a firm reassertion by the 
Jayewardene regime that it wants to deal with the 
Tamil issue mainly through military methods. Even 
while the official stance has been a mix of political 
and military approach, there was little doubt that 
the political component was more of a facade. 

This was evident from the beginning in Jayewar- 
dene’s hesitant acceptance of the idea of regional coun- 
cils in his talks with the Indian leaders. Eventually he 
backed out from the idea when the time came for, 
seriously considering it within the framework of All 
Party Conference (APC) devised by him in January 
1984. Not only this, he packed up APC with all sorts 
of non-political parties, hawkish and chauvinistic 
Sinhala groups to make sure that the Tamils did not 
get a fair deal. The failure of APC, therefore, could 
as well be anticipated even before it had its first 
meeting. . 

Indian good offices to help make APC a meaningful 
forum to evolve a negotiated political solution proved 
in vain. Fears had been expressed earlier that the 
facade of political approach and APC were meant 
by the Jayewardene regime to buy time for the 
armed forces to augment their coercive capabilities 
to be used against the Tamils. Worst of such fears 
have come true. . 

The first definite indication after the July 1983 
riots that the main plank of the Government’s 
approach was to “eliminate Tamil extremists” 
through systematic and ruthless military action 
came in March this year. President Jayewardene 
created a new Ministry of National Security 
Affairs and appointed Lalith Athulathmudali 
as its first incumbent. This was only two months 
after the setting up of APC. Since the creation of 
this Ministry, both Jayewardene and Lalith have in 
their various statements been making clear that the 
Government was preparing to deal with the Tamil 
question militarily. 

President Jayewardene warned Tamils in June 
“not to provoke Sinhalese’. During his recent 
foreign visits, his whole effort was to mobilise 
support for the Government’s planned “anti-terrorist 
measures”. In an interview to the Christian Science 
Monitor during his visit to the United States in the 
latter half of June, Jayewardene said: “If Tamil ter- 
rorism continued, there would be a thousand Julys’’. 

Similar views were echoed by his ministerial 
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colleagues including Prime Minister R. Premdasa 
and the Security Minister Lalith Athulathmudali. 
The latter claimed in Srilanka’s Parliament early 
July 1984 that “‘the initiative was no longer with the 
extremists and now onwards the security forces 
would be on the offensive”. The August happenings 
in Jaffna are a testimony to the fact that Jayewardene 
and Lalith meant what they said. 


II 


i? is contented that the swift military action 

against Sikh extremists in the Golden Temple 
complex might have inspired the  Srilankan 
‘leaders. But specifically three important factors 
seem to have gone into the making of the Srilanka 
Government’s decision to launch its latest offensive 
against the Tamils. 

The first is of course the generous and readily 
forthcoming external support. The notable aspect of 
this support has been the involvement of Israeli and 
British commandos in strengthening the intelligence 
gathering and operational efficiency of the Srilankan 
security forces. This was in total defiance of opposi- 
tion to the Israeli involvement within Srilanka (from 
Muslims and Leftists in particular) as also from 
India and the Arab countries. The National Security 
Minister Lalith Athulathmudali in a press statement 
on August 10, openly admitted of the Israeli and 
British involvement. He has asserted that this 
involvement is only at the level of training. How- 
ever, there are indications that some of the opera- 
tions in Velvettiturai, Point Pedro and Mannar were 
closely guided and commanded by the foreign com- 
mando officers. In addition to the regular troops, 
there is estimated strength of an about 5,000 of 
the commandos trained by foreign experts, deployed 
in Jaffna peninsula. Athulathmudali avoided the 
question about the actual strength of Lankan forces 
engaged in the present operations by saying that they 
are “‘more than the estimated strength of the extre- 
mists”. To add to all this are the reports of arms 
coming to Srilanka from South Africa, Singapore, 
Pakistan and some of the NATO Countries. 

Besides the physical involvement of Israeli and 
British commandos, there has been overall moral, 
political and material support to the Lankan Govern- 
ment from China, US, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
ASEAN and South Korea. President Jayewardene dur- 
ing his recent visits to the first three countries, succeed- 
ed in obtaining their endorsement of his strategy of 
“eliminating the terrorist first” before any sincere 
and meaningful political move could be initiated. 
This was, notwithstanding the official statements and 
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public pronouncements issued during these visits, 
underlining the desirability of a negotiated political 
solution to the Island’s ethnic problem. In this 
context, even Indira Gandhi’s statement during 
Jayewardene’s visit (June 30 to July 1,1984) that the 
ethnic issue was Srilanka’s ‘“‘internal problem” 
to be resolved by its Government, was interpreted in 


Colombo as the green signal for going ahead with 


its military oriented approach. 

In the series of his recently concluded foreign 
visits, China was the first country chosen by Jaye- 
wardene. In Beijing the Chinese President Li ex- 
tended full support to Jayewardene against the 
so-called threat of hegemonism and his endeavours 
to deal with ‘domestic issues. Following this visit, 
“Shanghai”? class patrol boats from China were on 
their way to Colombo to augment Srilankan Navy. 
In early July, the Chinese Air Force Chief and 
Politbureau member of the Central Committee, 
Commander Zhang Tingfa visited Srilanka. His 
five-member delegation included Head of the Train- 
ing Department, Du Jicheng. There were Lankan 
reports that during this visit, arrangements for 
Chinese training and supply of military equipments 
including the sophisticated night surveillance items, 
were finalised. Some fifty per cent of Srilanka’s 
arms and ammunition already come from China. 
This will naturally be further enhanced by the addi- 
tional supplies. 

President Jayewardene’s next important visit was 
to US in June. There he had “in-depth” discussions 
with President Reagan on the question of terrorism, 
in Srilanka as alsoin the world. Both the leaders 
agreed to seriously pursue Jayewardene’s proposal 
for setting up a UN Anti-Terrorist Organisation. 
Jayewardene’s visit was marked by the release of an 
Amnesty International Report on violation of 
human rights in Srilanka in which his Government 
was strongly indicated for its atrocities against the 
Tamil minority. The US administration officially 
rejected this report and criticised the Amnesty 
organisation and its overall approach on the ques- 


tion of human rights. The Secretary of State George - 


Shultz, while endorsing Jayewardene’s version of the 
ethnic situation in his country held that “ultimate 
violation of human rights was terrorism itself.” 

Seen in the context of the Lankan situation, there 
could not have been a more forthright approval of 
Jayewardene Government’s anti-Tamil moves. US 
Government also promised to extend all assistance 
to safeguard the “unitary state and independence of 
Srilanka”. This by implication was a “‘security 
guarantee” both inthe internal as well as external 
contexts. It was during this visit that Srilanka 
concluded agreement with US for Oceanographic 
Survey of the Island’s coastline by an American 
governmental agency to be completed over a period 
of two years. l 

In the prevailing context of Srilanka’s ethnic situ- 
ation andthe US interests in securing viable naval 
facilities in the island in addition to VOA and 
Trincomalee Oil Tank deals, the strategic signi- 
ficancs of the latest agreement cannot be under- 
mined. More than a month after Jayewardene’s US 
visit, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the State Depart- 
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ment in a Congressional sub-committee hearing 
again rejected the Amnėsty Report as being ‘‘one- 
sided”, adding: “‘we hold that Government of Sri- 
lanka has a legitimate right, indeed an obligation, to 
combat terrorism whatever the cause for which it is 
committed”. It is also known in Colombo’s relevant 
circles that Srilanka is | finalising its shopping list to 
utilise the pending US office of $ 2 m of FMS 
(Foreign Military Sales) credit so that it can get a 
bigger similar credit to buy more arms. 

In London, Margaret Thatcher also extended 
unqualified support ta Jayewardene. The British 
Government refused ie restrain Srilanka from 
employing the Special jAir Service (SAS) comman- 
dos under the pretext that they were in the 
form of a private group, having ‘“‘nothing to do” 
with the British Government officially. It is, how- 
ever, a known fact that the British military intelli- 
gence allows some of the SAS commandos: to 
prematurely retire fromthe services and get re- 
employed with private agency (in this case called 
“Dynamite Jack’s Boys” with headquarters in the 
Channel Islands) so as to be sent on clandestine 
missions in the Third World countries without for- 
mally and directly involving the British Govern- 
ment. After discussions with Jayewardene, Margaret 
Thatcher wrote a letter to Indira Gandhi pleading 
for Jayewardene’s sincerity in his so-called political 
approach (Second Chamber -proposal) towards the 
Tamil problem and requesting India to facilitate 
his task. The British; Prime Minister also urged 


: upon Indira Gandhi to observe restraint while Jaye- 


wardene deals firmly! with the extremists. In 
addition, Britain agreed to supply military equip- 
ment to Srilanka within the framework of the recen- 
tly reactivised Defence; Agreement of 1947 between 
the two countries. This agreement enables the 
United Kingdom and Srilanka to ‘“‘give each other 
such military assistance for the security of their 
territories for defence against external aggession and 
for the protection of essential communications, 
as it may bein their mutual interest to provide”. 
The significance of British support becomes clear 
from the fact that before the present intensification 
of security operations,'the Security Minister Athula- 
thmudali dashed off] to London on a five-day 
(July 17-22) surprise ca 


' Wi 
W ate the external,;help gave confidence to the 
Lankan Government to launch the present 
phase of operations, the nature and the timing of 
these operations are decided by two other factors 
related to internal developments. One has been the 
spurt in the activities pf Tamil militants, particularly 
since Jayewardene’s Visits to US and UK. There 
was a serious bomb-blast in the last week of June 
in Colombo’s luxury hotel, Lanka Oberoi where the 
Israeli commando group was staying.. This was 
followed closely by the discovery of an explosive 
device in Security Minister’s office, when he was 
out of the capital. ,These were mainly to protest 
against the Government’s invitation to Israeli com- 
mandos. The Tamil militants were disappointed 
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with the outcome of Jayewardene’s talksin Delhi 
_onJuly 1-2 which did not bring any hope fora 
serious political move to resolve the problem. The 
raid by Tamil militants on Amparai police station 
south of Batticoloa (south of Trincomalee) on July 4 
caused almost nervousness in Colombo’s ruling 
circles. , 

A greater cause of concern for the Lanka Govern- 
ment was the prospects of a broader unity among 
the Tamil militants and their widening base. Three of 
the five important Tamil Elam organisations, namely 
Tamil Elam Liberation Organisation, Elam People’s 
Revolutionary Liberation Front and Elam Revolu- 
tionary Organisation agreed to form a united front 
on April 17. The most numerous of Elam organis- 
ations, the Peoble’s Libration Organisation of Tamil 
Elam (PLOT) led by Uma Maherwaran, had also 
consented to cordinate with other Elam groups, except 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Elam (LTTE) led by 
V. Prabhakaran and A.S. Balasingham. These groups 
however have started sorting out their differences. As a 
result of the Lanka Government’s identification with 
Israel and closer strategic ties with US the Muslim 
groups and Left extremists belonging to J.V.P. 
(Jatiya Vimukhi Peramuna, the 1971 insurgency 
fame), are also becoming increasingly sympathe- 
tic to Tamil militants. They were heard in 
Pradeniya University campus (Kandy) saying that 
not Tamils, but the Government was our principal 
enemy. The indications of some co-ordination in 
the activities of Tamil militant on the one hand 
and Muslims and JVP on the other were clearly 
evident on various university campuses particularly 
Colombo and Peradeniya, since June. 

As a result of this line up, the Government’s 


three-year old strategy to divide Tamils on religious ` 


basis (Hindu Tamil from Muslim Tamils and Chris- 
tian Tamils) in Jaffna has been running into diff- 
culties. This line up also resulted in large-scale anti- 
government agitations by the students to protest aga- 
inst Srilanka’s Israeli connection. The Government 
reaction was to close down universities and even 
schools, and swoop on youths resulting in the arrest 
of a large number of students all over the Island in 
June. The Government through its latest crackdown 
on Tamil militants in thus trying to prevent the con- 
solidation of a broader militant united front. But 
the indiscriminate attack on Muslim in Mannae 
in August will make the Muslims more sympathetic 
to the Tamil cause. The boardening of the militant 
united front will expand the area of activities more 
and more from Jaffna and Trincomalee to Betticoloa, 
Kandy and even Colombo. The Lankan press had 
started warning about the rise in “‘urban terrorism”. 
If and when this really happens on a lagescale it will 
complicate the ethnic crisis by inviting backlasn 
against Tamils in sinhala areas, who constitute 60 
per cent of Tamil population. 

The spurt in the extremist activities and the grow- 
ing impression over the past few months that the 
Government, in spite of the creation of a National 
Security Ministry, had failed to deal with the situa- 
tion, had serious implications for internal politics 
of the ruling UNP. The deterioration in law and 
order situation was eroding the Government’s credi- 
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bility throughout the island. In the ruling party’s 
inner circles, the appointment of Lalith Athulath- 
mudali as the Security Minister was considered as a 
move in the simmering succession struggle. Prime 
Minister Ransinghe Premdasa considers himself as 
the legitimate successor of the aging Jayewardene. 
He has been consolidating his political base by 
mobilising low-caste Sinhalese (he being one of 
them) and by launching popular programmes like 
rural housing and model villages. He has also estab- 
lished channels of communication with the parties 
outside UNP like the fast emerging Sri Lanka 
Mahajana Peramuna (SLMP) of Kumar Vijaytunge. 
Jayewardene had been thinking of someone to be 
groomed to counter-balance and eventually challenge 
Premdasa’s growing influence and popularity, more 
so after the death of his nephew, the dynamic and 
promising business tycoon, Upali Jayewardene last 
year. The high-caste youthful and highly educated 
Lalith Athulathmudali was chosen for this favour. 


. His position as the Security Minister gives Lalitha 


aunique chance to build up his influence among 
the Lankan armed forces and Buddhist clergy which 
may play a decisive role in any future struggle for 
power. Cultivating these sections has been a well- 
known political strategy of the Srilankan rulers. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike of SLFP also did the same. 
She even made large-scale political recruitments at 
ali levels in the armed forces. Prime Minister Pre- 
madamsa has also been cultivating sections of clergy 
and armed forces. With these parameters of domestic 
power politics in mind, it has become necessary for 
both Jayewardene and Lalith Athulathmudali to 
show impressive results on the national security 
front. 

There has been consistent criticism of Lalith’s 
approach to internal security in Srilanka’s Parlia- 
ment. The spurt in extremist activities mentioned 
above were further undermining his status within 
the party in the face of a whispering campaign 
by Premdasa’s men. They were gleefully silent 
when the leader of the Opposition in Parliament 
Anura Bandaranaike, was ridiculing the efficiency 
of the newly-created: ‘“‘national surveillance zone” 
in the north. One of the objectives of 
Premdasa’s almost unprovoked and _ vituperative 
attack on India and Indira Gandhi was to under- 
line the failure of Lalith’s policies. The strongly 
expressed divergence between Premdasa on the one 
hand and Jayewardene and Lalith on the other, on 
India’s role in Srilanka’s ethnic problem is a 
significant pointer towards UNP’s internal conflicts. 
Lalith’s anti-Tamil operations in Jaffna are an 
effort, besides other things, to silence his inner 
party critics and tell them that he can deliver goods. 


- Whether he will be able to do so is however a 


different matter 

Under the circumstances it is not unthinkable 
that Lalith’s adversaries within his own party makes 
attempt to discredit and subvert the military oper- 
ations initiated under his leadership. It is rele- 
vant to recall in this respect that the report sub- 
mitted by Lalith’s Ministerial colleague, M.H. 
Mohammad, after his on-the-spot visit to Mannar 
blames security forces for burning shops and houses. 
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The Commander of the forces admitted that his 
troops broke discipline and went berserk. Infiltra- 
tion of Leftist influence has been blamed for this. 
The controversy forced Lalith also to visit Manner 
to find out details for himself. 

Thus it is clear that unless a viable consensus is 
evolved within UNP on the Tamil question, even a 
military approach may get bogged down in the 
party’s internal conflicts. 


IV 


Witt the National Security Minister succeed in 
his present strategy? Much would depend on 

the outcome of the military operations about which 
t is risky to make predictions. However two impor- 
tant aspects seem clear. As for the military opera- 
tions they are ruthless and indiscriminate. All 
javailable evidence suggest that far from the extre- 
mists being targeted systematically and intelligently, 
the attacks are generally and widely on civilians. 
The shelling of townships, burning of shops and 
houses, indiscriminately rounding off of Tamil 
youths without any legal protections, blasting 
off of even those taken as prisoners, killing 
of innocent people including women and children 
suggest a pattern of aggressive state terrorism, 
Israeli style. SC 

Alienation of the Tamils living in Jaffna, number- 
ing around 15 lakhs, from the Colombo Government 
is complete. When it comes to the Tamil cause, 
there is no material difference between the common 
people and the militant boys. The general sympathy 
of the Tamils living outside the northern province 
is also with the militants, though it may not be 
openly expressed for fear of reprisals. This consti- 
tutes the mainstay of support and sustenance for the 
militants so much so that troops cannot even 
patrol the affected areas properly. Therefore, 
even if the Government troops succeed in destroying 
and controlling the main coastal entry points 
through which the alleged external support comes 
to the Tamil militants (and this is easier said than 
done) it would not produce more than a temporary 
lull in their activities. On the other hand, if the 
militants decide to and succeed in opening other 
fronts outside Jaffna, in Trincomalee, Betticoloa and 
even Colombo, a chaos in the security forces’ 
present strategy cannot be ruled out. J ayewardene’s 
Government seems to be ignoring the lessons of 
contemporary history, such as that of the Irish 
people, Palestinians, African nationalists and 
Bangladeshis, that when a whole community feels 
discriminated, exploited the insulated, no amount of 
force can daunt their spirits. In this respect, the 
highly factionalised, indisciplined and politicised 
army of Srilanka may prove to be a bigger liability 
than what the Government thinks of it. | 

As for the political solution of the ethnic problem, 
the military operations have made it almost impos- 
sible, at least within the conceived framework of 
APC. The second chamber proposal put forth by the 
President has been disapproved by many tmportant 
components of APC including TULF and the All- 
Ceylon Tamil Congress. 

ee important component of APC, SLFP also 
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i 
seems to be thinking of an approach far beyond 
APC. Sirimavo Bandaranaike has given a call for 
fresh Parliamentary elections and seek solution on 
the basis of Provincial Councils, Not that her party 
is genuinely pro-Tamil but she is definitely pleading 
for a more positive methods including talking 
to the Tamil militants directly and making them a 
party in all crucial negotiations on the subject. This 
is primarily to exploit the Jayewardene regime’s 
discomfiture for her own political gains but it is 
helpful at the moment. With whatever residual 
influence Sirimavo Bandaranaike has in Sri Lanka 


` she can create complications for the Government’s 


military campaign and political stance, if the present 
tensions in the island are allowed to intensify. 

On July 23, Jayewardene warned that in the 
absence of consensus in'‘APC on the Second Cham- 
ber proposal, he would; take unilateral decision to 
implement it. He could not do so because of wide- 
spread disapproval of the proposal. The implica- 
tions of security operations in Jaffna in August have 
brought in more domestic and external pressures 
(including from India). Hence, Jayewardene Gov- 
ernment has shown inclinations to go along with 
the idea of Provincial Councils. But one is not sure 
as to how serious the Government is in its latest 
stance. Jayewardene had earlier accepted the idea 
of Provincial Councils but later backed out from it 
in his talks with Indiani leaders in the first week of 
July. The idea of Provincial Councils has not been 
accepted by the Buddhist Mahasangha, which is 
wielding major influence on the Government. 

If there is any hope still left for political initiative 
to be revived, it lies |in the Government talking 
directly to the Tamil militants. All the Opposition 
groups like SLFP and the communists and even 
some of the moderate sections of UNP favour 
this approach. Lalith Athulathmudali had at 
the spur of a moment, promised in Parliament 
as recently as June 26, 1984 that “we will talk 
to the Devil to maintain Lanka’s integrity”. He 
needs to be reminded of this promise because Tamil 
militants are definitely far less frightening and 
dangerous than the Devil. 

In fact the Tamil militants have repeatedly been 
asking for recognition as a political force. One of 
their important groups, the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Elam, was even prepared to consider and 
accept the negotiated political settlement between 


_the Movement and TULF if it could be arrived at. 


The arguments of the ruling party that they have 
indulged in extremist abttivities and that the Sinhalese 
masses would not approve it are simply phoney. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike did talk to JVP extremists 
though they had attempted a direct assault on her 
government in April,1971. As for the attitude of 
the Sinhalese masses, the series of interviews with 
the common men, being serially published in Lanka 
Guardian clearly favour a political, negotiated 
solution. The non-Buddhists Sinhala people are 
accommodative towards the Tamil cause. It is 
Jayewardene who emerges very poorly in public 
esteem from these interviews, not the Tamil cause 
nor the Tamil militants. 

The idea of regional/provincial autonomy (devolu- 
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tion of power is the Lankan expression) can form 
the basis for initiating contacts between the Govern- 
ment and the militants. The Jayewardene regime 
by demonstrating its seriousness and sincereity about 
a negotiated political settlement of the Tamil ques- 
tion can mobilise domestic as well as external pres- 
sures on the Tamil militants to suspend their violent 
methods and separatist demand. It would not be 
an easy process but would be a constructive 
approach. Some ofthe more independent groups 
like the Committee for Rational Development 
(formed in Srilanka in the aftermath of July 1983 
violence) support a scheme of devolution of power 
based on provincial autonomy. A UN Univesity 
sponsored seminar held in Colombo in May 1984 
also broadly endorsed the idea. The degree of posi- 
tive response to the idea from Tamil sections would 
depend upon the degree of sincereity diplayed by 
the Government through its efforts to persuade the 
clergy and the hardline Sinhalese groups to show 
accommodation. A decentralised and federated 
structure of power based on provincial autonomy 
within the framework of a democratic polity would 
not only diffuse the separatist demand but also 
alleviate Sinhalese apprehensions. 

This will not only preserve the national integrity 
of the island but also facilitate the restoration of 
ethnic harmony and amity in due course of time. 
But the main question is whether the Government 
wants to pursue this approach. 


y 


O! country that can really help Srilanka and its 

Jayewardene regime to evolve a negotiated poli- 
tical solution of the ethnic problem is India. Parti- 
cularly so, because India has deep stakes in its 
neighbour’s ethnic peace and stability and integrity. 
India has necessary rapport with TULF as also the 
militant groups to bring them round to the negotiating 
table if the Jayewardene Government is sincere in the 
political settlement based on showing accommod- 
ation towards the genuine demands of Tamil people. 
This was evident when after the July, 1983 violence, 
India’s quiet and informal mediation brought TULF 
to join APC in the hope that the Jayewardene 
Government would seriously negotiate on the basis 
of “regional council’? idea. Again, it was India’s 
mediation which helped in resolving the crisis crea- 
ted by the kidnapping of an American couple by 
Tamil militants in Jaffna. 

Indira Gandhi is comparatively less constrained by 
the pressures of federal polity since her political stakes 
are not very deep with the Congress-I being nowhere 
near capturing power in Tamil Nadu, Its alliance 
with DMK has shifted in favour of AIADMK. 
The fact that Congress-I could shift its allies in 
Tamil Nadu politics gives Indira Gandhi and the 
Central Government a degree of flexibility which has 
unfortunately not been harnessed and properly 
utilised by the Jayewardene Government. The latter 
has deliberately and unnecessarily alienated the 
Central Government in India by launching unpro- 
voked and absurd attacks not only on the Govern- 
ment but also on Indira Gandhiin person. This 
has been done ignoring the fact that the Indian 
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leaders have been consistently pleading restraint on 
the Tamil issue despite tremendous pressures from 
Tamil Nadu. ; 

The Government of India can neither ignore the 
laws of the land nor violate international human 
rights obligations and push back the Tamil refugees 
and militants into the Palk Strait to please Jayewar- 
dene regime. Indian attitude towards the presence of 


Srilankan Tamil militants is of no-encouragement, 


no-repression — which at best is a pressure point on 
the Jayewardene regime tojseek a peaceful negotiated 
settlement. India can doa lot more to escalate the 
cost of Srilanka’s security operations even without 
getting directly involved in the militants’ activities. 
But it has refrained from doing so. It was in this 
context that Indira Gandhi, while reacting to Tamil 
killings since early August said that India’s 
‘“patience was running out”. Any cool and objec- 
tive analysis of India’s. stakes and options in the 
Srilankan situation would'suggest that it has serious 
constraints and disincentives in siding with the 
Tamil seperatist militants and intervene directly and 
militarily on their side. The Jayewardene Govern- 
ment is certainly not naive so as not to understand 
India’s this predicament, | 

The fact that the Jayewardene Government is not 
taking a positive approach towards the Tamil issue 
and India’s role in it- which any one else in his 
place would have logically and normally taken — 
may be due to many factors. He obviously does 
not relish Indira Gandhi's personal liking aad sym- 
pathies for Sirimavo Bandaranaike. Twice he pro- 
mised to Indian leaders! to restore her civic rights 
but has not acted on jt so far. However, much 
erosion has taken place in Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s 
political strength and Indjra Gandhi’s personal sym- 
pathies may even bea liability for the former Sri- 
lanka Prime Minister’s political come-back. More- 
over, a leader of Jayewardene’s shrewedness and 
maturity is not expected to carry such personality 
factors too far. 

It is also possible that the Jayewardene Govern- 
ment by perpetuating the Indian bogey wants to 
further expand and deepen strategic ties with the 
West and China. The increasing reports that Sri- 
lanka is preparing the allow US to develop a full- 
fledged naval base at Trincomalee are a pointer in 
this direction. In that case, no matter how reason- 
able India’s stand is, the Jayewardene Government’s 
complaints and accusations would continue. 

A third explaination for President Jayewardene’s 
behaviour could be that he is not in full command 
of his party and the Government. There are 
apprehensions expressed in whispers in Colombo 
and elsewhere that the President is a helpless captive 
inthe hands of the Sinhala chauvinists. If so, this 
isa terrible situation, particularly in view of the 
lack of consensus among. Sinhalese parties and even 
within the ruling UNPl onthe Tamil issue. This 
speaks of more trouble in the Island and greater 
misunderstanding between Srilanka and India in 
future. The Government of India and the Tamils 
in Srilanka are in fof anxious and uncertain 
mecments in the weeks and months to come.[ 
(August 31, 1984) 
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Calculators to computers, mobilophones to 
` micro-processor systems, television to thyristor 
. drives — WEBEL is the one electrifying source. 


A spectrum of products from the 14 
dynamic companies that comprise WEBEL — 
the nucleus of electronic enterprise. 


WEBEL. 
The nucleus of electronic enterprise. 
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WOMEN’S -WORLD 





[1 is a strange phenomenon that, 
while our country is getting 
- technologically more advanced, 
- we, as social beings, are regress- 
ing in our outlook towards fellow 
human beings. Our casteism is 
rampant with a silent social sanc- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi’s Hari- 
jans are treated as sub-human 
beings, or perhaps worse than 
that, by the rich, particularly in 
the countryside. The so-called 
“dacoits” who plunder and kill 
them and rape their women, are 
never caught and punished. “Old 
enmity” is a permanent feature 
of the explanation offered. 
Guntotting young men loot bank 
after bank, invade citizen’s 
houses, kill, loot and then vanish 
into thin air. Just like wizards! 
In this “free for all’? atmos- 
phere, can one expect women’s 
place in society to improve? Our 
background should give us a clue 
why the incidence of rape goes 
up, why more and more brides 
burn. In a country where the rich 
gets richer, and the poor does not 
get his due share, where religion 
becomes commercialised and poli- 
ticised, the shadow of contradic- 
tion is bound to loom large in the 
life style, particularly ‘among the 
urban middle class people. Com- 
‚petitive community religion occu- 
pies a very important place in 
our lives these days and yet we 
take pride in being ‘secular’ at the 
same time. We claim to be a 
deeply spiritual race but are unas- 
hamedly materialistic in practice. 
.We protect the sanctity of shrines 
that we consider holy, but in the 
process kill defenceless people 
without compunction. We bring: 
home brides with vulgar display 
of affluence, but soon after burn 
them for their failure to provide 
us with frigidaires, televisions, and 
VCRs to raise our social status. 
How far is the dream-peddling 
glamour of commertial Hindi 
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Women in Films 


KARUNA BANERJEE 


films responsible for this greed 
and lust for luxury goods? And 
how far is our consumerist 
economy responsible by peddling 
their wares which are beyond 
our reach in the majority of 
cases? Is it a very strange coinci- 
dence that women here—already 
subjugated and relegated to the 
backseat in a male-dominated 
society—should be looked upon 
as a mere object, a commodily, a 
piece of disposable property? 

The commercial Hindi films 
cling to the ancient values in 
man-woman relationship... A 
woman must-have no other 
interest except her husband and 
children; for her, the highest 
qualification is self-sacrifice. Our 
society itself has not moved far 
from the days of ritualistic tor- 
ture of women. The story of the 
film Phaniamma, (directed by 
Prema Karanth), where a child- 
widow was denied a childhood 
and womanhood, is still a grim 
reality. May be sometimes in 
another form, may be at another 
level. 

Like the commercial Hindi 
films, our society is also formula- 
ridden. It has vitiated and dis- 
torted our social outlook. Edu- 
cation has failed to broaden our 
minds. Our life is like an out- 
dated disc revolving in a much- 
used groove. That is why the 
newspapers can do brisk business 
in classified matrimonial adver- 
tisements. The role of the village 
ghatak or the professional match- 
maker has been substituted by 
mass media. We have added 
some sophistication to the old 
act of the disposal of our 
daughters and arrangement of 
their lives. | 

Born in the same family, 
breathing the same air, and shar- 
ing the same roof with their 
menfolk, women are supposed to 
have a completely different set of 


qualities and job division (domes- 
tic chores), and expected to deve- 
lop as a shadow of the male, 
inferior in strength, intellect and 
intelligence, and a negative per- 
sonality. Independence in a 
woman is something unthinkable, 
because the dominant thought 
process still revolves round the 
idea of the woman being ‘depen- 
dent’, on her father in childhood, 
on her husband in her youth, and 
on her son in old age. 

Individual women have time 
and again risen above the cir- 
cumstances, but by and large the 
values followed and retained and 
acclaimed by society are those 
projected by the commercial 
Hindi films. As a powerful mass 
medium, these films hold sway 
over a vast number of popula- 
tion, both in the villages and the 
cities. Young, impressionable 
minds easily take to the violence 
that they see on the screen and 
practise it in real life. The only: 
difference lies in the fact that in 


_ the films, the villains are ulti- 


mately roundly punished, and 
the victims (mostly women) are 
saved after breath-taking tension 
at the last moment, neither of 
which happens in real life. 

As against this film_ scene, 
some regional film-makers are, 
making films in different langu- - 
ages which are closer to real life. 
A definite turning point was 
achieved by Satyajit Ray with his 
first film Pather Panchali. Sarba- 
jaya was a positive character as 
the protector of the family, as a 
wife, as a mother and in her lone 
fight against poverty and _ loneli- 
ness till the end of her life. In’ 
Charulata, we see a woman who. 
needs fulfilment in love, and as 
an expression of her individuality 
blooms into a budding talented 
writer. I tremendously enjoyed 
playing the role of Devi’s sister- 
in-law, who had the guts to call 
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for a Vaidya for her sick child, 
defying her father-in-law’s reli- 
gious superstition, as also the 
role of the mother Kanchanjungha, 
who could not accept her domi- 
nating Husband’s decision in 
arranging the youngest daughter’s 
marriage against her wishes. 

For economic reasons, the 
middle class society is lenient 
towards girls earning and some- 
times’ maintaining the whole 
family. But that situation cer- 
tainly does not put them on an 
equal footing with men. Ray’s 
Mahanagar is a case in point. 
Mrinal Sen has dealt with a simi- 
lar situation in his Ekdin Pratidin. 
When the young daughter who 
earns to maintain the family, 
fails to return home till very late 
in the night, the amount of dis- 
trust her absence generates all 
around, is nobody’s business. 
Also, nobody is prepared to listen 
to her explanation when she 
offers it. Ekdin Pratidin is a land- 
mark in exploring the social atti- 
tude and a powerful exposure of 
Bengali middle class morality. 

In this connection it would be 
quite relevant to refer to a most 
unpredictable audience reaction, 
when this particular film was 
shown, along with other films 
on women, at India Inter- 
national Centre in New Delhi, 
about two years ago, arranged by 
a Film Society. Mrinal Sen was 
present. After the viewing, dur- 
ing a discussion meeting, Mrinal 
was squarely abused and rudely 
heckled by a section of the young 
audience. He was accused of 
being anti-women, because, 
according to them, the women In 
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his films are always victims and 
never militant. I have never 
come across such a non-per- 
ceptive, superficial film-society 
audience. 

With the double standard pre- 
vailing in our society regarding 
bringing up children, generally 
a girl’s talents or inclinations are 
ignored, because, for the sake of 
her future happiness and security, 
she must be married off prefer- 
ably within a certain age-limit. 
(It can, however, be deferred 
indefinitely, if she is a bread- 
winner). If the in-laws so wish, 
she can continue her study or 
vocation. This pattern of urban 
middle class thinking which was 
considered progressive 40 years 
ago, when people stopped to have 
a good look at the aeroplane 
flying overhead, still holds good 
when man has literally reached 
the moon. The concept of respec- 
tability is attached only with 
home life and family, an un- 
married or unattached woman is 
supposed to be easily available, 
and hence an easy prey to the 
predatory male. 

Jabbar Patel, in his film Subah, 
has traced the course of a young 
woman’s life moving from bore- 
dom to action and thence to 
direct confrontation with insur- 
mountable obstacles. A charming 
husband and a daughter in an 
affluent household with civilised 
in-laws and a peaceful atmosphere 
could not contain her restlessness, 
because she felt she could usefully 
apply her professional training in 
social work, given the opportu- 
nity. Then it comes in the form 
of a suitable job. With her hus- 
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| band’s consent and the disapprov- 


ing silence of the mother-in-law 
(whọ herself ran a social insti- 
tute), she leaves the house, and 
gets deeply involved with her res- 
ponsibility in running a women’s 
Home. But soon she finds that 
her ' work is thwarted at every 
step} for her ideas stand in the 
way] of interested parties, who 
weré in collusion with the autho- 
rities in making use of the Home 
as ajden of vice and exploitation. 
She takes her problems right up 
to the highest authorities, but 
they: remain unmoved by her 
passionate appeal to take action 
against these elements. She faces 
false charges against her, and 
constant anonymous threats on 
the! phone dog her merciless- 
ly. Untimately, she is forced 
to léave. She goes back home and 
finds she is unwanted, both by 


her child and her husband. The | 


husband was having an affair 


with. another woman whom he © 


would not leave. She would 
have to accept the situation if she 
wanted to fit in the household. 
Shelrefuses to accept it. We have 
the last glimpse of her sitting in 
a speeding train. She goes out 
into the world. Where? We do 
not’ know. But we realise this 
much that she has taken up the 
challenge to face: life all by her- 
self! instead of losing her self- 


respect for a social status in the 


eyes of others. 

Jabbar Patel chose a very un- 
usual theme to probe into the 
vicibus intricacies of the bureau- 
cratic machinery and socialites 
behind the so-called social welfare 
institutions. Woven with it, he 
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has laid bare the personal life of 
a woman, her dogged struggle to 
find a way out to run the women’s 
Home on a proper footing. It all 
turns out to be a cry in the 
wilderness. Her frustration, then 
the final break up with old ties. 
Now it is entirely her own deci- 
sion, now she is her own mistress. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the revealing reaction 
of a group of working women: 
“Why did she have to take the 
risk of leaving her home and 
working elsewhere? She could 
have easily joined her mother-in- 
law’s organisation!” 

Yes, why take the risk, when 
you lose all in the ultimate ana- 
lysis? But she had retained some- 
thing very precious at the same 
time — her self-respect as an 
individual, as a human being, as 
one who is equal to a man, and 
a positive personality. 

In this context another well- 
handled film comes to my mind. 
A very popular film, Masoom. 
An unclaimed child turns up and 
the housewife’s happy world 
crashes. It was her husband’s 
son, of whose existence he was 
not even aware. He admits his 
momentary weakness, in the 
temporary absence of his wife. 
He is kind to the lovely little boy, 
and wants his wife to accept him. 
Initially she rejects the child, but 
gradually relents and accepts 
him. This is certainly a rational 
approach in the circumstances as 
presented in the film: Yet it is the 
woman who yields. 

Now a pertinent question: If 
the reverse had happened, would 
the husband accept the child, 
would life be normal again? 

The answer is provided by the 
Malyalam film Oppol, made by 
K. S. Sethumadhavan. Here the 
five year old child Appu, born 
out of wedlock, is brought up by 
his young mother Malu, whom he 
knows as his Oppol (elder sister). 
Malu is married off to an elderly 
ex-serviceman and Appu is intro- 
duced to him as the son of her 
dead sister. The husband gener- 
ously offers to take the child with 
them for a short stay, which leads 
to disaster, as the child constant- 
ly claims her and would intrude 

on their intimate moments. 
Things come to such a pass that 
Malu comes out with the truth 
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and leaves the house with her 
son. While she is on her way, the 
husband comes and takes them 
both back. She is forgiven, and 
he accepts the child. 

Mahesh Bhatt’s Arth again 
gives a new twist to the husband- 
wife relationship. The eternal 
triangle framework, of course, 
confines it more or less on to a 
subjective plane. And the ‘other 
woman’ is made to over-react to 
her guilty conscience. - But the 
redeeming feature is that both the 
women have minds of their own. 
And from two different and 


rational angles they arrive at the 
same conclusion so far as the man 
is concerned. 

In our society, to take a deci- 
sion is a man’s privilege. In both 
these films the decision 
would be 


is not 


what considered 


Getting proper nourish- 


ment from your diet depends 


on your digestive system 


being strong arid healthy. ` 


Cinkara is the only tonic. 
which has, besides health- 
giving vitamins and 
minerals, extracts of 14 
natural herbs such as 
Elaichi Khurd, Laung, 
Dhania, Darchini, Tejpat, 
Tulsi, etc. 


All these ingredients 
help stimulate and 
Strengthen your diges- 
tion so that the body 

- can absorb maximum 
nourishment from your 
daily diet. 
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tonic for everyone, 


womanly, but manly. To put 
one’s foot down. To draw the 
line somewhere. 

If society is unsympathetic to a 
woman’s independent existence, 
if the circumstances are adverse 
and discouraging, more and more 
films like these may build up a 
defence mechanism in the minds 
of young women. It is a stupend- 
ous achievement for women when 
Bachendri Paul goes atop the 
Everest, while everyday life is an 
uphill task for women untrained 
in the skill of overcoming prob- 
lems, financial and emotional. 
Subjugation and sacrificial spirit 
are the only capital with which 
the Indian women is equipped. 
The socially aware filmmakers 
can inspire them by project- 
Ing new values and new cour- 
age. O 
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Benefits to 
Certificate-holders 


1 Peerless puts every paise of the 
Certificate-holders’ Fund in 
Government custody, in the shape 
of investment in G.P. Notes and 
Fixed Deposits in Nationalised 
Banks for 100% security. Peerless 
is permitted to withdraw this money 
to pay Ceritificate-holders only—~ 
not for any other purpose. The 
security of the small man who 
saves through Peerless is thus total. 
No other Non-Banking Savings 
Company in India offers this kind 
of total Security. That is why 
Peerless is different from others. 
i 


fi 


® Remittance cost is borne by the = 


Company if Subscription is remitted 
by Money Order or Bank Draft. 


3 The minimum payment necessary 
for Automatic Paid-up Benefit, has 
since been reduced to two years 
(previously it was three years) 


A Bonus to Certificate-hoiders 
increased several times in course 
of the recent years. 


[TOTAL ASSETS | 
| over | 


Í Rs.500 CRORES f 
; [July , 1984) 





p 
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SUMMARY | OF BALANCE SHEET 


As at 31.12.1983 (Rupees in Crores rounded off) 









1. CAPITAL 

Paid-up Capital & Reserves 

2. “SECURED LIABILITIES 
Social Welfare Scheme 
Fund (Liability to Public 
i.e., Certificate-holders 
under the Scheme) 

3. OTHER LIABILITIES 
Current & Outstanding 
Liabilities and Provisions 


2. INVESTMENTS in Govt. 
Securities, Unit Trust 
& Nationalised Banks 





1. FIXED ASSETS | 4.37 Ff 









3. Other Investments 
4. Cash & Bank Balances 
5. Other Current Assets 
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“Unquestionable Security : The Liabilities to the Certificate-holders (amounting to 
Rs. 334.34 Crores as indicated above) are fully covered by the Fixed Deposit Receipts of 
Nationalised Banks and Govt. Securities of equal amount since deposited with United Bank of 
India who exercises a lien on the same as per arrangement made by the Company to protect the 
interest of the Certificate-holders. Peerless is. permitted to withdraw this money to pay 
Certificate-holders only—not for any other purpose. As such, the aforesaid Liabilities are 
considered fully secured. This is a unique feature among all Non-Banking Savings Companies. 


INVESTMENT IN GOVT. CUSTODY AS ON 31.7.1984 OVER RUPEES 450 CRORES 


4 Am ar aay nue Ot 


New Records in 1983 Total Self-employment 


1 New Business (F.V.)—Over created Over 4 Lenn as 


Rupees 2795 Crores. 
A on July, 1984 
2 New Certificates (i.e., New 


Contracts} sold— 
Over 33 Lakhs. 


3 Investment in Govt. 
Custody increased by 
Rs. 106 Crores. 


4 Additional benefits to 
Employees—Over Rs. 40 


Lakhs per annum. ʻa aren r r= 984 





5 Management Expenses 
went down to less than 10%, 1 New.Business (F.V. of New 


Contracts) —Rs. 3,000 Crores. 


2 Further Self-employment—One 
Lakh persons. 


3 Further Investment in Govt.’ 
Custody—Rs. 160 Crores, K 


Y 





Esta: 1932 _India’s Largest Non-Banking Savings Company) 
The Pee ie ess General 
i Investment Co. Ltd. 


Regd, Office : “PEERLESS BHAVAN”, 3, Esplanade East, Caicutta-700 069 
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Women in Tagore’s View 


[~ July 1914, a story called 

Streer Patra (The Wife’s 
Letter) appeared in a Bengali 
monthly. 

It told of a quiet rebellion by 
a woman, Mrinal, against the 
accepted image of her sex in 
society. The image was that of 
a mindless chattel, bereft of 
individual identity and governed 
by. social laws that disregarded 
human needs. Mrinal’s husband 
and his family unquestioningly 
upheld this image and belonged 
to the system that made these 
laws. A tragic event concerning 
a young widow in the family 
brings a sudden realisation 
to Mrinal that she must 
denounce this system and free 
herself from it, because she 
owed it to herself to recognise 
her own individuality. She leaves 
her family on her journey into 
freedom and _ expresses her 
reasons in a parting letter to her 
husband. E 


The author was Rabindranath. 


Tagore. The story met with a 
mixed reception. There were 
several vicious condemnations by 
prominent social personalities 
who could not stomach such a 
revolt against the traditionally 
approved social image of women. 
It was not as if the Indian 
society of the period did not 
value its women. She had her 
place of importance as a mother 
as a wife, as a daughter ora 
sister. But outside the realm of 
family relationships, a woman 
had no value as an individual. 
This was true of India as well 
as of other countries at the time. 
The independent identity of a 
woman is a phenomenon of the 
present age, as a result of socio- 
economic upheavals. In the 
West this was felt early in the 
nineteenth century. Public aware- 
ness of it developed slowly and 
reached maturity about the 
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time of the First World War. 
That the waves of this tide had 
also reached our quieter shores 
became evident with the publi- 
cations of Streer Patra. 

This was not an isolated piece 
of writing by the poet. Through- 
out Tagore’s life we find a 
preoccupation with woman- 
dominated themes. Through his 
numerous poems, short stories, 
novels, plays and ballets he has 
explored women’s psychology 
with astonishing insight. But, 
particularly from the beginning 
of the present century his women 
characters developed an obvious 
contrast to those created by 
other writers of his time and 


before him. Selecting examples - 


to cite is far from easy due to a 
bewilderingly large choice. How- 
ever, the following characters 
chosen at random should help 
to identify this ‘new woman’, 
who was markedly ahead of her 
time in every way. 

The poem Mukti (Liberation), 
published in 1918 is the voice of 
a terminally ill- young woman. 
During the respite from endless 
household drudgery afforded by 
her illness, she suddenly discovers 
her worth in the eyes of her crea- 
tor. She realises that He who had 
blessed her with the glory of her 
womanhood, waited lovingly for 
her to recognise the manifesta- 
tions of His love around her and 
fulfil herself. She, who never had 
any worth in the eyes of her 
family other than that of a house- 
hold - machine, is ecstatic at her 
new realisation and waits 
impatiently for Death to lead her 
into the liberation yonder. 


On a more forceful note, the ° 


woman in Sabala (a poem pub- 
lished in 1929) questions why 
she should not have the right to 
grasp her destiny in her own 
hands and conquer it. The so- 
called feminine virtues like 


modesty, compliance and self- 
effacing servitude she shuns as 
weakhesses unworthy of her. 
Theyjare not fit offerings for her 
beloved who deserved only the 
best in-her, that is, her strength 
of character, her depth of pas- 
sion,| her fearlessness and her 
joy at being his equal and inten- 


ded jcomplement in  God’s 
universe. 

Amongst Tagores ballets, 
Chitrangada echoes the same 


note.! Written as a ballad in 1892 
and later as a dance-drama in 
1936; this is the story of the 
warrior princess of Manipur. One 
day,| while out hunting, she 
meet and falls in love with 
eg the famed warrior who 
was jone of the five Pandava 
brothers. She expresses her feel- 
ings :to him but is spurned by 
Arjuh for her lack of feminine 
graces. Deeply humiliated, she 
invokes Madan, the god of love 
and Ireceives a boon of dazzling 
beauty for a period of one year. 
With her new-found charms she 
instantly enslaves her hero but 
finds no joyinher victory. She 
retuyns the gift of beauty and 
Sas her true identity to her 
beloved, challenging him to 
accept her as she really is and 
make her his equal partner in 
every walk of life. She tells him: 
I jam Chitra. No goddess to be 
worshipped, nor yet the object of 
common pity, to be brushed aside 
like a moth with indifference. If you 
deign to keep me by your side in the 
path of danger and daring, if you 
allow me to share the great duties 


of your life, then you will know my 
true self. 


Arjun is overwhelmed by the 
splendour within this unique 
ied tg humbly accepts her. 

(hen Chitrangada first appear- 
ed in print in 1892, it stirred up 
a violent controversy. Many 
critics went so far as to describe 
it as obscene and lacking in taste! 
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` The ludicruousness of applying 
period-specific morality to judge 
such timeless works of art is self- 
evident. 

Tagore’s indifference towards 
prevailing moral codes and con- 
cern for eternal human questions 
-is repeatedly displayed in his 
novels as well. Chokher Bali, 
published in 1901, is a psycho- 
analytic study of Binodini, a 
woman widowed in childhood: it 
deals at length with the awaken- 
ing of Binodini’s sexuality and 
her struggle to cope with it 
against socio-cultural restrictions 
which deny her sanction for 
sexual fulfilment. Binodini’s pain- 
ful dilemma is described. exactly 
as it exists, with neither support 
nor condemnation of her thoughts 
and actions by the author. 

In Ghare Baire, (published in 
1916) Bimala is torn between her 
attraction for two men who repre- 
sent diametrically opposing ideo- 
logies. The fact that one of the 
two men is her husband has not 


provided any automatic solutions’ 


to her problem. Irrespective of 
the demands of marital loyalty, 
the writer has allowed Bimala 
enough independence to feel 
equally attracted in opposite 
directions. At the same time he 
has refrained from didactic com- 
ments throughout the novel. Sig- 
nificantly, the novel ends with 
Bimala’s-disillusionment with the 
very ideals that disrupted her 
married life, but not with her 


contrite return to- her original — 


place by her husband’s side — as 





would -be traditionally expected. 

Tagore does not sit in judge- 
ment over his heroines’ actions 
which are often out of keeping 
with the social and moral codes 
of his day. His purpose seems to 
be to make his readers question 
these very codes, in the light of 
larger issues like humanitarian 
ethics, 

It appears to be more than a 
matter of chance that most of the 
central characters of Tagore’s 
twentieth-century writing are 
women, and women of a very 
special breed. They are in every 
sense complete personalities who 
know their own minds, live by 
the courage of their convictions 
and are answerable to none but 
their own conscience. They are 
usually not shackled by the pres- 
sures Of social conformity. Nor 
do they feel the need to offer 
explanations for their decisions. 
They are women of high intelli- 
gence, considerable education, 
refined and artistic sensibilities. 
They are sensitive and capable 
of deep, all-encompassing emo- 
tion but are restrained in its 
expression. The men who win 
their love are those. who refuse 
to accept dictates of custom and 
use their razor-sharp intellects to 
cut traditional arguments into 
pieces. These men are confident, 
commanding, keenly aware of 
themselves of an artistic and 
intellectual disposition and 
idealists by nature. 

Tagore’s women do not allow 
their own selfish needs to fetter 
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their men’s potentials and ideo- 
logies. Instead, they sacrifice - 
personal gratification to pave the 
way for their beloved’s success. 
Moreover, some of Tagores © 
heroines do not ultimately unite 
with the men of their choice in 
a mundane relationship like mar- 
riage. Such as earthy and every- 
day usage of their relationship 
would sully the pristine, precious 
beauty of their mutual feel- 
ings. 

There seem to be some unreal 


_ elements about these women and 


their relationships with others. 
They appear to be only partly 
real and partly the product ofa 
poet’s imagination. The nine- 
teenth century developmental 
environment of the poet could 
not have provided the prototypes 
on which to model his heroines. 
He probably drew inspiration for 
his characters from the Upani- 
shads which he studied exhausti- 
vely during his formative years. 
That was the period in our civi- 
lisation when legendary figures 
like Gargi, Maitreyi, Kshana 
and Leelavati immortalised the 
image of woman as an intellec- 
tual, thinking individual, widely 
acclaimed and venerated for her 
learning and ability. Much of 


Tagore’s writing on women 
appears to be a _ conscious 
attempt to return the image 


of the Indian women to these 
ideals, to bring back to her the 
glory that she has lost, in the 
course of the so-called progress 
of civilisation. C] 
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NEW SOVIET TITLES | 


Nikolai Sibilev —. 

THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 

pp. 295, Rs. 7.00 

This is the first monograph by a Soviet author on 
the main policies of the Socialist International 
from 1951 up to now. The book tells the story 
of how it was re-established, outlines its struc- 
ture and programmatic , principles, and discusses 
its stand in international politics and its attitude 
towards the communist and _ national-liberation 
movements. 


The work is based on ere and materials 
of the Socialist International and affiliated parties. 


The book is intended for the general reader. 


MODERN HISTORY OF CHINA 
pp. 750, Rs. 16.75 


The book gives a broad picture of the political, . 


economic and cultural life in China from 1644 to 
1919. 


The authors describe life in the feudal Quing 
empire. They show how the medieval forms of 
class struggle gave way to the bourgeois revolu- 
tionary movement, how Marxism began to spread 
in China, and how the Chinese people welcomed 
the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 


Anatoli Butenko 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF REAL SOCIALISM 
pp. 180, Rs. 2.25 

This book supplies answers to some of the ques- 
tions sent by foreign readers to the Novosti Press 
Agency. The author does not evade providing 
answers to questions raised by supporters of 
socialism as wel! as by its opponents. Topics 
which are still the subject of debate among 
Communists in different countries are also given 
due attention. 


_ All the questions and answers are arranged in a 
Jogical order. 


The’ author first deals with the 


problems associated with the substance of real 


socialism; he next focusses the reader's attention 


on its political and-economic foundations and 
‘stage of development as well as the realisation 
‘of the ideals of social justice and equality. The 


concluding part is devoted to the international 


aspects of feal socialism, the nature and structure 
of the world socialist system, and the character 
of the socialist countries’ foreign policy. 
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Irina Osadchaya ` | 

KEYNESIANISM TODAY 

pp. 310, Rs. 7.25 l 
t 


This is a book mea for the specialist. It 


_examines Keynes’ theory and its modified versions, 


which made their appearance during the 1970s 
as a result of the crisis in bourgeois economic 
thought. It makes a retrospective’ assessment of 
Keynes’ legacy on the Basis of recent disscussions 
and‘ considers the orthodox Keynesian model of 
regulating effective demand, which has proved 
useless against inflation and so has come under 
severe criticism by neo-classics and- neo-Keyne- 
sians. Comparing the leconomic development in 
the 1960s and 1970s the book analyses the 
reasons for the crisis} in state-monopoly regu- 
lation of capitalism and in orthodox economic 
thought over the decade. 


Lilli Promet 

A SUMMER'S PAINTING AND OTHER 
STORIES i 

pp. 430, Rs. 12.75 |! 

Lilli Promet, one ofthe. most popular Soviet 
writers representing the - literature of Soviet 
Estonia, is equally skilled at conveying the funny 
and the sad, the prosai¢ and the lyrical. 


Writings from differentiyears are contained in this 
volume. The story “Mekka” and the short novel 


“Who is Telling Anecdoted?”’ deal with the life. 
‘ of the Estonian intellig ntsia in the 1930s “The 


Girl in Black“ and “A Summer's Painting” are 
devoted to Estonian lith today. The writings of 
this author, which affirm humanism and the 
highest moral ideals, are marked by vivid, 
expressive language. | 
Dmitry Markov — 
SOCIALIST LITERATURES: PROBLEMS OF 
DEVELOPMENT `’ | . 
pp. 30, Rs. 6.75 
In following the development of Slavonic litera- 
ture, D. Markov, Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, Director of the 
Institute of Slavonic and Balkan Studies, comes 
to the conclusion that socialist realism as a 
method first came to ‘be established in Russian 
literature. . The monograph studies the method of 
socialist fealism in the context of other artistic 
trends in the twentieth century and. SNOWS its 
role in the world literary process. 
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Whither Congress ? 


A CONVERSATION OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 





In August 1934 Jawaharlal Nehru spent ten days out of prison with Kamala Nehru, then ailing. 
Among his few visitors on August 22-23, 1934 was Mahadev Desai, his friend and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Secretary. What they discussed is given below in a narration by Mahadev Desai (who 


passed away in detention on August 15, 1942). 


translating it into English and making it available to the readers. ` 


Mainstream is thankful to Mahendra Desai for 


—Editor 








Translator’s Notes 


Mahadev Desai’s hand-written record of talks with 
Jawaharlal Nehru, apparently recollected in tranquil- 
lity after his re-arrest on August 23, 1934, is in 
Gujarati. I am greateful to his son Narayan Desai for 
permission to edit and render it into-English. 

Bapu is Mahatma Gandhi. 

J stands for Pandit Nehru; 

M for Mahavev Desai. 

On August 7, 1934 Gandhiji went on a seven day- 
fast as an act of self-purification which he thought was 
needed to remove untouchability and to atone for 
violence against some orthodox Hindus of Ajmer. 

The series of articles entitled Whither India? published 
in newspapers on October 9, 10, 11, 1933 is reproduced 
in Volume Six of Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
pp 1-16 (Orient Longman, 1974). For his replies to 
criticism by G and others of the Whither India? pieces, 
see pages 18-32. 

Copyright: Narayan Desai and M.V. Desai, 1984. 





J: “Good you have arrived without notice. In 
a day or two I should be back in jail. Every 
evening someone from the Collector’s office comes 
to enquire about Kamala’s health. He has not 
been here for the past two days. Four days ago 
the doctor was asked by the Collector to say when 
he would move her to another place so that they 
could re-arrest me. Obviously in her present state 
Kamala cannot be moved. The Collector is young 
and new to Allahabad. Every evening he writes 
to the authorities: “Here is today’s bulletin: No 
orders yet’. From the very first day he has been 
exceedingly courteous.” 

Panditji got me to eat something — bread, 
butter and coffee. Around 11 we were back in the 
Library. l 

Taking out a cigarette, J said: “Don’t think of 
smoking in the jail but as soon as I reached here 
I ordered them. In Alipore jail prisoners in the 
A class get cigarettes. Here the jail regulations 
require whoever wishes to smoke to ask for 
cigarettes. J am the last man to send in an 
application.” 
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We sat talking. Time and again I told him it 
was late and he must go to bed: “We shall soon 
go”, ““We shall get into bed in a minute”, and we 
talked until 1.30. 

About Bapu’s fast he said it was just as well. 
“There is no other means of getting him some 
rest.” He asked me how long I shall stay with 
him. I said, “As long as you wish”. 

I told him briefly what Bapu’s plans were. 

J: “Sapru told me that Government will offer 
to release Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan if he gives 
an undertaking not to visit the North West 
Frontier Provinces. They knew they will get no 
such undertaking. But if Bapu is not allowed to 
go to NWFP what will he do?” 

“Will go to jail.” 

“How will he manage?” 

“By ignoring the Government’s orders not to 
get into NWFP.” 

“And if he is not allowed, another fast unto 
death?” 

LEN Yes.” 

J: “Well, I just don’t understand this philosophy 
of going on fast. But if Bapu is determined, there 
is nothing one should want to tell him. Ifor one 
would let him go on fast if he has made up his 
mind. Bapu’s word carries conviction all over the 
world. Everybody knows that once he has said 
something he will not go back on it. Before he 


‘comes to take a view, I argue with him as much 


as I wish. But once he has taken a decision I 
would prevent him from giving it up.... But it 
does not mean that Government will give him the 
facilities to do his work merely because they once 
agreed to this.” 

I recalled the circumstances in which Govern- 
ment came to agree, told J how the Government 
orders were worded and said that there was no 
reservation on the part of Government. 

J: “Government will take one view today and 
another in a different set of circumstances. If 
Government were to re-arrest us after 25 years, it 
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does not mean we shall then enjoy the same facili- 
ties as now”. 

M: “Certainly. And Bapu too will not make 
the same demands in altered circumstances. He 
was released in April and re-arrested in August. 
Surely not much has changed in the meantime?” 

J: “I do not have the latest fast in my mind. I 
am thinking of the fast to come when he is 
arrested.” 

“The second fast will be a sequel to the first. 
He was released on account of the first and kept 
quiet for a year. If the Government re-enacts the 
scene, Bapu may like to protest with a fast rather 
than be a party to this cat-and-mouse policy.” 

J: “The conditions have changed. It was 
necessary then for Bapu to work from inside the 
prison to give a push to the Harijan movement. 
The Government recognised this in 1932 because 
it was the time to start the civil disobedience 
movement. Today we are still active in it and 
there is no question of giving it a new push.... 
Yet I feel a fast in these circumstances is nothing 
short of suicide.” 

“I will talk to Bapu about your views.” 

“Now let us talk about NWFP.... Did we 
move at all to help the Red Shirts? The news- 
papers are silent, so are our leaders as if nothing 
ever has happened.”’ 

“How can you say this? Jamnalal Bajaj had a 
statement. The newspapers also have com- 
mented. You used to get The Statesman in jail 
and perhaps did not see all this. The Times of 
India carried reports and extracts from other 
newspapers which kept us better informed.” 

“It was good to see Jamnalalji’s telegram. But 
has anybody else said a word? The Statesman 
said that everybody was content with the ban on 
Red Shirts and that Congress accepted it.” 

‘No matter what The Statesman says, Bapu is 
sure to do something effective. His first demand 


will be to be allowed to go and to investigate the | 


facts for himself. This is a mild request but also 
an acid test.” l 

“Quite right. But I am talking to you of my 
general impressions.” 

“Indeed I am here to gather them. 
little to tell you on my own.” 

J: “Let us come to corruption in the Congress. 
I find it very odd that Bapu should want to retire 
from the Congress on this account. If there is 
corruption in the Congress we should take 
remedial steps. We should find out how the 
rot started.” 

“Is the only remedy to get out of the Con- 
gress? Everybody seems to think that Bapu is 
stopping them, that they want to change the 
Congress creed but they cannot go ahead because 
of Bapu. Should he then not retire?” ` a 

J: “I do not know. The Congress constitution 
is like that. Gives great scope for corruption.” 

“Then why not amend it?” 

“I have talked long of the reforms. My 
complaint is that for all this corruption Bapu is 
partly responsible. We have made slow progress 
in stages since 1920. As we went along, the 
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Congress had a weeding] out process periodically. 
Those who could not'stay the course left. In 
1930 we sent the largest number of people to 
jail. But these were not the ones who were with 
usin 1921. They had opted out. Instead of a 
resort to such weeding, Babu opened the doors 
to everybody in Patna—to all the undesirables. 
Not undesirable in a bad sense of the word but 
unfit to be Congressmen. B.C. Roy is a friend 
of mine but I shall not call him a Congressman. 
The man who removed} the Congress flag from 
the Calcutta Corporation without protest is not 
likely to keep it flying in the Central Assembly. 
Then comes Khalique and then Asaf Ali. Such 
are the good-for-nothing people who have come 
up. I cannot stand Asaf Ali. And he was 
allowed in Patna to behave as if he was con- 
ducting the meeting. I know he has a soft corner 
for Ansari but why must Bapu entertain all of 
them? Let them go their way but unfortunately 
Bapu encouraged them, I am not keen on getting 
into the legislative council. I have of course my 
own difficulty of not wanting to take the oath 
of allegiance [to the British Crown]. But if neces- 
sary I would go in to carry out an outstanding 
programme in the company of some outstanding 
leaders. 

“But all these persons—Ansari, Sherwani and 
the like—are leaders. 'The Congress has become 
a smali edition of the Calcutta Corporation. 
B.C. Roy put forward Naliniranjan Sarkar whose 
very name stinks in my nose. 

“In a recent meeting.in Calcutta a liberal des- 
cribed terrorists as rabid dogs who ought to be 
shot down. Now Tulasi Goswami was also 
present in the meeting. 

“Take our Manifesto. Even if the demands are 
accepted we shall be in no better condition. Bapu 


says he has borrowed the idea of Constituent 


Assembly from me. But my picture of it is diffe- 
rent.. When I talked of this eight years ago we 
never accepted it. Now the new leaders have been 
talking of a Constituent Assembly! 

‘Congress is as strong today as in 1921 but 
Bapu has been giving | up the will to fight and 
struggle. This is not to say that the year we gave 
for Harijan work has had no impact on the 
people. Of the alternatives he gave, Harijan work 
was the least objectionable. I was in Poona then 
and I thought the commander was giving up the 
battle for another kind of activity. Would the 
people not misunderstand us? 

“But Iam more annoyed because of the Patna 
decision. Why must we withdraw the movement? 
What were the reason?....And what absurd sug- 
gestions to go with iti” 

M: “Such as?” 

“Open a shop, take up a small trade, and so 
on. Are these the suggestions for the Congress 
to make?” 

“I cannot think of Bapu making them. Where 
do you get this business of opening small shops?” 

J got up. He looked for the statement among 
his papers and cuttings but could not find it. So 
he said: “You probably have not read it in full, 
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I can understand Khadi, removal of untouchabi- 
lity, prohibition and other programmes. But this 
move to open shops takes my breath away.” 
“Yes, I now remember. Bapu asked Congress- 
men to go to villages, to be content with what 
little they get from the villagers to eat while 
working among them. Or else they should find an 


independent business or another job, maybe set- 


up a small shop. But Bapu asked them not to 
give up the Congress policies and ideals: n 

“Which ideals?’ 

‘The ideal of living as the masses do -— in 
poverty. We must all adopt the life style of our 
poorest people.” 

“This is for those who live in Bapu’s ashr am. 
Why must others follow this? I am not fond of 
poverty, I like to use money. Why should I make 
it my ideal to make a small earning?” 

‘Have n’t we said that the highest salary of 
anybody in India will be Rs 500?” 

“Yes. Yet this does not mean that others. must 
earn just this amount. And where is the question 
of earning less or more when there is just so 
much of unemployment and when one cannot 
earn anything?” 

“Ido not think Bapu meant to say anything 
more than that they should not work in ways 
inconsistent with the Congress ideals.” 


“The tragedy is that nobody knows what the 
Congress ideals are. We have got everything 
nebulous. Our idea of independence has lost its 
content and I do not know what ideas about 
independence the Parliamentary Board has... 

“I feel we should set cur eycs clearly on 
independence and decide what our economic 
objectives are. For advice on financial matters, 
Bapu looks to Purushottamdas Thakurdas and 
G.D. Birla. Whatdo they know of economics 
except looking at it from their own angle? How 
would they appreciate the interests of the millions 
of Indians? 

“On release I saw Bapu and wrote three articles 
under the heading Whither India? 

**They attracted some attention and there were 
comments. One of the critics was Birla. He 
signed the article as G and sent me a copy. That 
is how I thought he had written it. In replying to 
him I was quite brusque and pointed out how the 
article betrayed gross ignorance on elementary 
matters. I hear he was pained....How else can 
one react? The critics make fun of socialism as if 
it was all claptrap or slogans from the West. 
Without knowing what socialism is they try to 
dismiss it as loose talk...” 

M: “You did talk to Bapu about this. But 
everybody declares himself your follower and a 
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socialist, sets up a socialist wing and works to 
build up an opposition group to get control of 
the Congress.” 

J: “This is not correct. I merely told Masani 
that the socialist group within the Congress 
should function as a vanguard. But to set up a 
different political party and to capture power is 
another matter altogether.” 

M: “They have opposed the Congress pro- 
gramme and attacked members of the Working 
Committee.” 

J: “I did not know of this.” 

We ended our late night talk to restart the next 
morning. And he talked of class war again. 

J: “Ido not know why the people fight shy of 
class war. Itis there and socialism should be 
able to end it. If you ask a labourer or tenant 
they will say their wages or share would be just as 
much as the factory-owner and the zamindar will 
allow. Whether or not the labourer and the tenant 
think of it, there is a conflict of interests. Merely 
because one side is weak it does not burst out in 
the open. Ido not think we should have blood- 
shed to wage the class war but we must make 
people clear about class consciousness. Maybe 
the word expropriation is bad. 

“Has Bapu not spoken of removing ‘all types 
of vested interests’? A few days ago I was reading 
his articles of 1921. Somewhere he says: ‘Until 
we have compelled the Government to rélease 
their stranglehold’ and so on. .Today Bapu uses a 
different set of words. But in those days his 
language was very fiery...” 

M: “But how many socialists are there who 
don’t talk loosely or understand socialism?’ 

Taking of a change of heart and peaceful trans- 
formation, J asked if I had got a book by Niebuhr 
which he thought he had sent me or to 
Vallabhbhai. 

M: “You wrote to say you will send me the 
book. It bas still not arrived but I have got 
another copy.... Bapu too has been reading these 
things whenever he has the time. 
you to tell him if there was something new to 
read.” l 

J: “Bapu’s receptivity is of another world. 
Once he makes up his mind it is difficult to move 
him. But I have seen few with a mind as open as 


his. But Bapu’s outlook is religious and from - 


my talks with him I think this is true also. of 
Vallabhbhai. I feel a religious outlook gives you 
a static view of things while socialism takes a 
dynamic View.... 

“In these six or seven years I have read 
hundreds of books and quite a few devoted to 
serious theoretical discussion. Even today keep 
in touch with the world events. I feel there must 
be a world war in a couple of years’ time, if not 
earlier. What will be the line of our propaganda 
then? With the ordinances the newspapers might 
be closed. It will be no use our walking up at 
that time. We must tell the people right now 
that if there is a war they will not get any volun- 
teer and that the Government will have to sit up 
and think. We must educate the people on what 
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they should do if diere is a War... 

Later in the afternoon there was a report he 
was to be re-arrested. So he came upstairs: 
“Mahadev, they are about to arrive. And we have 
hardly talked enough.' But we must be thankful 
for small mercies.” I asked him if he would write 
to Bapu. 

“Yes, of course.” He sate down and wrote a 
short letter. 

J: “I do not know: what we should do next. 
But Congress must reaffirm its objective of in- 
dependence and clarify its ideas. We could deve- 
lop the Karachi programme. We should let the 
socialists do what propaganda they want to carry 
on asa forward group. We must let them speak 
publicly. I have asked Jayaprakash that his close 
colleagues ought to meet Bapu and talk to him 
about their programme.” 

M: “You have not seen ail the correspondence 
yet. But let me tell, you of Bapu’s letter to 
Narendradev. At Jayaprakash’s instance he talked 
to some of them for four hours over two days. 
Bapu then wrote to ask them to make their pro- 
gramme practical so jthat he could work with 
them in implementing it. You cannot say Bapu 
is averse to giving them time or to discussing the 
issues.” l | 

J: “I know this. And one more thing. I don’t 
like Bapu’s views on the’ Native States. I cannot 
bear the existence of native princes. How can we 
forget the States’ peoples?” 

M: “What do you! want? Do you want the 
Congress to set up party offices in Native States? 
Then the Congress Committees will be banned 
everywhere. And whol will let us interfere in the 
States’ problems?” 

J: “You are right. I cannot think of Congress 
Committees in Native States or of interfering in 
their affairs. But we mut clearly express our views 


. whenever something happens...” 


Ranjit Pandit came up. I didn’t go down. with 
them. ` As he was leaving J said, ‘I don’t know 
when we shall meet again. Give Bapu my love.” 

M: “You have written to him of your lone- 
liness. There are some differing points of view 
between Bapu and you. But why do you forget 
on how much you both agree?” 

J: “Oh, I never losé sight of that.” 

M: “‘Intellectually you and Bapu have an aff- 
nity which exists between few others.” 

J: “That is so. But I lack the religious outlook. 
And I havea strangé aloofness in me. This is 
why I have always thought that I didn’t feel at 
home in India. Maybe it is my education or up- 
bringing but this is the result. Even when I am 
in crowds and work with people I cannot get over 
my loneliness. So very often I feel I cannot stand 
British imperialism in India. But I hit off better 
with an Englishman than an Indian.” 

M: “Bapu is nothing but Indian in his being 
and doings. And yet his outlook is so very 
modern. There are very few who have assimilated 
the best of the West as much as Bapu has.” 

J: “Don’t I know it? But we must finish for 
today.” 0O | 
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Marxism in China, articles 
by. Su Shaozhi, Wu Dakun, Ru 
Xin, Cheng Rengian, with a 
Forword by Ken Coates, 
(Spokesman PHUHSneTS, UK 
1983 pp 124.) 


TH authors whose essays have 
been included in the book 
under review are certainly dis- 
tinguished persons in the acade- 
mic life of China. 

Su Shaozhi is a Fellow of 
the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences, Director of its Institute 
‘of Marxism Leninism and Mao 
Dzedong Thought, member of its 
Academic Committee and Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Beijing 
University. Wu Dakun is Pro- 
fessor in the $$ Department 
of Political Economy, China 
People’s University, Beijing. Ru 
Xin is the Vice-President of the 
Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences. Cheng Renqian is the 
Vice-President of Shanxi Univer- 
sity: 

The subjects they have covered 
in their essays are also of con- 
siderable interest. Su Shaozhi’s 
theme is Developing Marxism 
under Contemporary Conditions. 
Wu Dakun examines the history 
of the concept, of the Asiatic 
mode of production and its appli- 
cability to a certain period of 
Chinese history. Ru Xin asks 
whether Humanism is Revision- 
ism. Cheng Rangian takes up 
some questions of the reassess- 
ment of Rosa Luxembourg. 

In his forword Ken Coates 
informs us that there has been 
an extraordinary renaissance of 
socialist ideas during the post- 
Mao years. Many texts not 
available earlier in China have, 
according to him, begun to 
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appear in print in Beijing includ- 
ing several volumes of Bukharin. 
He repeatedly stresses that many 
of these works are still not avail- 
able in the Soviet Union. In his 
view these essays are an evidence 
that Chinese Marxists are facing 
a number of questions which are 
still evaded by Communist leader- 
ships in many parts of the world. 
He feels that the international 
character of socialism and the 
threat of nuclear devastation 
make it “‘urgently necessary that 
the socialists in all countries 
should come closer together.... 
they should be able to share 
their ideas in the most fraternal 
and frank exchanges.” These 
essays he offers as a contribution 
to “‘a dialogue which can knit us 
all, more closely together.” 

These sentiments are admirable 


` and the authors are distinguished 


representatives of official Chinese 
ideology. But one can be excus- 
ed a certain scepticism about 
whether appearances in this case 
are not deceptive and whether the 
intention is not to promote yet 
another variety of anti-Soviet 
“Marxism”. 

Itcan hardly. be disputed now, 
that the raving extoling of 
Maoism in its ““Left” phase that 
went on both in the West and 
some countries of the East; in- 
cluding our own, in the sixties 
and mid-seventies was not just an 
ideological aberration. . It had a 
definite purpose—to use Maoism 
to reduce and if possible, destroy 
the. ideological attractive force of 
Marxism-Leninism and of the 
Soviet Union. With the collapse 
ofthat variant of Maoism and 
the virtual eclipse of Euro-com- 


munism it would be strange if 


some new effort was not made to 


present yet another variant of 
“Marxism” that is also anti- 
Soviet. 

One’s nagging suspicion seems 
to be substantiated by the quality 
of the essays presented. They are 
certainly not distinguished, to say 
the least. They would certainly 
not have deserved publication, 
much less propagation, had their 
authors not happened to be hold- 
ing the positions they hold in a 
country as important as China. 

Su Shaozhi makes the surely 
unoriginal remark that Marxism 
has: to be developed and at the 
same its fundamentals have to be . 
defended. But to do this, in his > 
view, two other things have also . 
to be done. The “‘sanctification’’ 
of Soviet experience and the 
resolutions of the Comintern 
have to be given up. And one has 
to learn from the manner in 
which Mao Dzedong integrated 
Marxism with Chinese revolu- 
tionary practice to produce his 
Thought, though there were some 
departures from this at a later 
period. He further believes that 
since 1978 there is “the most 
favourable condition” in China 
for “‘persisting in a developing 
in and Marxism”. 

The rest of the essay is devoted 
to a rather banal set of evasions 
on questions regarding contem- 
porary capitalism and the con- 
temporary situation in the world 
as a whole, including the world 
Communist movement. The only 
times the author makes a definite 
commitment on any point are 
when he can have a fling at what 
he terms the “‘rule of the baton” 
by the Soviet Union. Among the 
incidents he refers to in this con- 
nection are ‘“‘the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, the Vietnamese 
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invasion of Kampuchea, and the 
victory and defeat of the Kampu- 
chean Communist Party, the 
military control of Poland.” The 
Socialist community is dismissed 
as ‘“‘countries of the Soviet camp” 
while Yugoslavia comes in for 
appreciative reference. 

About China itself there is no 
direct reference to the Cultural 
Revolution, Great Leap, People’s 
Communes, etc. Nor does the 
author even consider it necessary 
that the Chinese Marxists might 
first start by offering a Marxist 
critique of the 1957 period 
onwards and the reasons for the 
damange done .to their own 
country and the world as a whole. 
On the contrary, the author feels 
that all is now well since ““Com- 
rade Deng Xiaoping...has put 
forth the guiding principle of 
“building socialism with Chinese 
characteristics, which represents 
a creative development of Mao 
Dzedong Thought!” 

Wu Dakun’s essay is the only 
one which makes some new points 
when he upholds the concept of 
the Asiatic mode of production 
and advances facts to show that 
it applies to Chinese history in 
the Bronze and Iron Ages. He 
believes that from 221 BC to AD 
220 a fengjan society developed 
in China which was not feudal as 
there was no serfdom. The con- 
tradictions specific to this society 
are also well brought out includ- 
ing why the resolution of these 
contradictions was blocked and 
capitalist society did not develop 
in pre-colonial China. 

But this otherwise excellent 
essay is marred by the author 
attributing the origin of his con- 
cept to Mao Dzedong! Anybody 


who has read the latter’s writings 
on China in the premodern and 
the colonial period knows quite 
well that the Chinese leader 
repeatedly stated that feudal 
society had developed in China. 
Mao’s view of Chinese history 
was entirely based on Stalin's 
unilinear presentation of Histori- 


-` cal Materialism. 


Matters are made worse when 
the author concludes. “The 
Chinese revolution succeeded 
only with the correct understand- 
ing of the characteristics of 
Chinese society on the part of 
the. older generation of prole- 
tarian revolutionaries headed by 
Comrade Mao Dzedong, only 
with the birth of Mao Dzedong 
Thought and the renunciation of 
the socalled revolutionary line 
imposed on us by the Third 
International. Now that China is 
building socialism it its own way 
which conforms to its actual 
conditions, the study of Marx’s 
theory of the Asiatic mode of 
production will do much good.” 


There is a slight hint that things 
had gone very wrong indeed in 
the 1967-77 decade and not all 
has been rectified yet, in the 
essay on Humanism by Ru Xin. 


. But he has to obviously tread so 


warily that he ends up by saying 
nothing significant. i 


The essay on Rosa Luxembourg 
by Cheng Renqian is noteworthy 
only for the ardour with which 
he tries to pit her against Lenin 
while all the time claiming that 
the two really had basic agree- 
ment. This too, is familiar 
enough to anybody who has 
cared to follow what use Trotsky 
and the Trotskyites tried to make 
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| 
of her. What is remarkable is 
that the author has totally ignor- 
ed the great work'done by Rosa 
Luxembourg on problems of 
capitalist accumulation and the 
markét question. He has also 
chosen to ignore the fact that in 
GDR particulariy but also in the 
Soviet Union and other States of 
the Socialist community she is 
tightly placed as an outstanding 
revolutionary in theory and 
practice. As a matter of fact she 
is one of the greatest Leninist 
ranking with Antonio Gramsci 


_along as her peer. 


It is amusing but also tragic to 
find Cheng Renqian lecturing the 
Soviet Union on the need to 
learn! from Rosa Luxembourg’s 
writings on socialist democracy 
while he does not write a word 
about what happened in China 
from, 1957 onwards and what 
goes | on there right down to the 
present day. If there is one thing 
that is totally absent in China for 
three decades almost, it is prole- 
tarian, socialist democracy. 

What these essays taken 
together demonstrate is the ideo- 
logical poverty of Maoism. The 
roots of this are to be found in 
Mao's On Practice where practice 
without theory is glorified and 
not the unity at all moments of 
theory and practice. What a gulf 
divides this from Lenin’s What is 


. tobe Done? and his Materialism 


and į Empirio-Criticism. Until 
Chinese Marxists come to grip 
with! and demolish the founda- 
tions of Maoism, there will be no 
Marxism in China. And there 
can jbe polemics against but not 


dialogue with them unless they 


havel the courage to carry ‘out 
such jdemolition. EJ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Smash and Grab: Annex- 
ation of Sikkim by Sunanda 
K Datta-Ray (Vikas Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 1984; 
Rs 150) 


Qc upon a time, not so long 

ago, a principality was carved 
out as a monarchy in the 
Himalayas. Its ruler looked out 
of the window, saw the moun- 
tains and said “‘Iam the monarch 
of all I survey”. And so he 
began to build a glittering court, 
he installed robed counsellors and 
had himself addressed as His 
Majesty. But what sort of a court 
could it be without a proper 
queen? To match his regal splen- 
dour he rejected all the local 
brought to him. His queen must 
be the great white majesty and 
his search took him to America. 
Yes, an American queen, lets see 
any other King match that, he 
said. Andso this court had a 
yankee queen, the King now 
truly confident of his might set 
out to conquer the world. 

But first he looked down his 
nose and saw that dirty Delhi. 
What’s Delhi, he said when the 
world is at my feet, and the 
courtiers bowed low and smiled 
after all with an American queen 
at his sid who could prevent 
His Imperial Majesty, the Chog- 
yal-of Sikkim, from having his 
way? 

But the Chogyal of Sikkim did 
not have his way. The story of 
the integration of Sikkim with 
the rest of the country, a good 
twenty-seven years later than it 
should have been, isa tale of 
political stupidity on both the 
Sikkimese and Indian sides. That 
someone like the Chogyal could 
have successfully taken on the 
Government of India by a dex- 
terouse system of threatening, 
frowning, smiling and providing 
wine and women to key persons 
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isasad commentary on India’s 
serious neglect of a key sector of 
the vital north-eastern frontier. 

The Chogyal, a flamboyant 
though clever character, grew in 
stature quite out of keeping with 
the size of his kingdom, about 
the time that the Chinese having 
consolidated their hold over 
Tibet, sought to extend their 
influence to the south. The sett- 
ing for the Chogyal’s rise was 
the looming threat of the Chinese 
dragon. 

In many ways the Chogyal 
was the creation of Indian 
indulgence. In a bid to secure 
its frontiers in the north-east 
Delhi tried to build up leaders 
who were thought to be reliable 
allies. In beefing-up the Chogyal 
the democratic leadership of 
India turned a blind eye to popu- 


lar movements in Sikkim and. 


Bhutan. It left liberal leaders at 
the mercy of feudal lords, India 
turned its back on the very 
people who sought its inspiration. 

On the theory that it would 


be better to deal with one strong - 


leader ina sensitive area than 
have the uncertainty of periodic 
elections, Delhi virtually gave a 
free hand to the Chogyal. In the 
sleepy small state of Sikkim, the 
Chogyal who gave himself that 
title—changing the title of the 
Maharaja that the British had 
called his forefathers—thought 
himself to be a modern day 
Kaiser and indulged in the 
Prussian-like fantasies of the 
Shah of Iran. He told everyone 
that he wanted to be like Prince 
Sihanouk, and how greatly, he 
admired the Cambodian king 
and the Persian Shah. 

After he married the American 
Hope Cooke, the Chogyal like 
that Central African, Bokassa, 
who had himself proclaimed 
Emperor, seriously went about 
setting up a right royal Court. 


Too Much PR Exercise 


The Indian Government gave 
him a free hand to spend, travel 
and import without duty so that 
he may be happy. He was a 
colourful personality in his white 
Mercedes flying a Sikkimese 
standard, his wife who took the 
royalty business very seriously, 
wanted to get the international 
jet set round her dinner table 
and the whole Majesty business 
because of no fancy dress party 
but deadly serious business. 

Sunanda Datta Ray has tried 
to expose the wrong done to the 
Chogyal in his book Smash and 
Grab. His made much of the 
transformation of Sikkim from 
a traditional monarchy to an 
executive monarchy and painted 
in the most telling colours the 
tyranical Indian attitude towards 
the Chogyal. 

Though researched and well- 
written one cannot take Datta- 
Ray’s book on Sikkim seriously. 
It is too one-sided, too personal, 
too subjective and one hates to 
say it, too much ofa PR exer- 
cise. 

It is easy to fall a prey to dur- 
bar hospitality and frendship in 
places like Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Like all feudal set-ups, friendship 
is in direct proportion to loyalty. 
Neither the Courts nor the rulers 
can take intellectual criticism. 
Datta-Ray’s book tells the Chog- 
yal’s side of the story and does it 
rather well. But these is no his- 
torical analysis, no move to 
understand motivations. Fine, 
the Chogyal did not fall into the 
Indian or even South Asian 
pattern of leadership, he was 
contemptuous of Indian political 
parties; Parliament and national 
leaders; he did not have the time 
to visit Delhi to try and get MPs 
and others to listen to him, he 
preferred idlying away his time 
in the west. Nothing wrong in 
all that, but then what? Sadly 
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Datta-Ray’s book does not answer 
the very question he raises — 
what if the Chogyal had his way? 

Sikkim never had the indepen- 
dence nor the traditions of 
Nepal. Paradoxically Sikkimese 
independence reached its apex 
under the Government of 
independent India, just as is the 
case with Bhutan today. Rather 
than grow within the Indian 
framework, the Chogyal sought 
to challenge it, not a very shrewd 
political move because he never 
seriously evaluated his own 
strength. His American wife 
goaded him into thinking that 
friendship with an odd Senator 
would prevent India from doing 
anything decisive. 

India wavered long enough but 
finally Indira Gandhi did act — 
but in the typically Indian man- 
ner it was alone, clumsy opera- 
tion when it should have been 
neat and swift. 

There is something comical in 
the whole Sikkim drama; a fine 
man but nevertheless a boy king 
getting carried off by imperial 
megalomaniac dreams. A doll’s 
house court suddenly thinking 


To know the land 


itself to be a Moghul darbar, an 
American society woman sud- 
denly thinking she had become a 
real Queen. A fancy dress party 
suddenly turning ugly. 

Is Datta-Ray, a well-known 


though conservative Calcutta 
journalist also part of this comic 
opera? 

Datta-Ray appears to have 


been carried off his feet just as 
the Chogyal was. His book is a 
couple of years too late and there 
appears to be an almost maso- 
chistic delight in flaying his 
country. Would Datta-Ray have 
liked the Chogyal to have been 
an independent nation with 
Pakistan, China and others using 
it asa springboard for destablis- 
ing eastern India? 

The Chogyal could have sur- 
vived only one way, asa friend 
of India. He let his dislike of 
India and contempt for Indians 
get the upper hand, he discarded 


Indian friendship just as he dis-. 


carded his native Buddhist life- 
style by trying to propagate a 
bastard culture which was neither 
Sikkimese, Indian or Nepalese. 
It was a la Shangri-La Hope 


Visit 


Cooke variety. 


Our cannot say India was not 
eae but the Chogyal took 
patience for weakness. He helped 
fund lan anti-India paper called 
Sikkim, encouraged demonstra- 
tions. against India and propped 
up a bunch of semi-educated civil 
servants to form an anti-Indian 
Study Forum. Worse of all, he 
took every occasion to run down 
India and praise China and the 
West! That man should have 
been jtold just where he belonged 
not so long ago. 


Datta-Ray has not gone in for 
the ‘Shourie-Puri gimickry of 
Indian journalism, one therefore 
wens why the headline search- 
ing title of “Smash and Grab” 
and why such an unobjective 
study of Sikkim.” 


. Smash and Grab has to be read 
with: Time Change by Hope 
Cooke as books on the tales of the 
Chogyal. Both are good bedside 
books. But the need still remains 
for ,a dispassionate study on 
Sikkim’s merger with India. One 
that lis rooted in solid historical 
foundations. (August, 26 19840 
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_ there are quicker ways . 
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to get your cargo moving. 
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One crate of mangoes to Galapagos or a . Which spells disaster for that crate of 
hundred crates of anything to anywhere. - mangoes and ulcers for the man who 
Some people still put themselves organised the whole show, 


through all the panic and bother of 


amg If he'd just called Mercury instead, we 
handling their own air-freight. 


would have taken care of the freight, 


Like organising export documentation, cleared all the goof-ups, and saved him the 


customs clearance, quota formalities, ulcers. 
connecting flights, airway bills — only to 
find that one little goof-up along the way 
has stranded the entire consignment at 
some god-forsaken airport for days, 


get there shipshape — remember — 
Just call Mercury . oe 





MERCURY TRAVELS (INDIA) LIMITED `- 


Jeevan Tara Building Parliament Street New Delhi — 110 001 
Phones: Office: 353058, 320662 Godown: 618192 
Also offices at: Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Madras, Srinagar & Varanasi. 
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Far from the maddening crowd — to peace and 
serenity. 


Where nature is still nature — pure, unspoiled. 


Out of this world. The crisp sunshine and the 
air spiked with the scent of wild flowers. 


| 


In the heart of the hills are cascades with 
magical names-Bee fall, Duchess fall,| Little fall. 


Visit Pachmarhi’s sixty-four sites, view-poi ts, caves, 
temples, hill-tops, water falls, swimming ae and cool 
retiring nooks or simply walk through dappled meadow 
and glen to Doctor’s Delight or do nothing at‘all and do 
it beautifully on the undiscovered hills of Pachmarhi. 


D.I. DIP 884863/84 











-DISCUSSION . 


Form of Government : Is Change Necessary ? 





The debate on the question whether it would be wholesome in the interest of national unity to switch 
over from the present Westminster model of parliamentary democracy to the presidential system, has now | 
come out into the open. Leaving aside its earlier history (vide Mainstream, September 1, 1984) this time | 
the debate has been touched off by Union Cabinet Minister Vasant Sathe’s persistent campaign followed 
by his vigorous canvassing within the Congress-I party in Parliament. However, he has been facing | 
powerful broadsides fired by another group of Congress-I MPs led by K.K. Tewari. This exchange of | 
polemics among Congressmen themselves has to a large measure weakened the argument of Indira Gandhi's | 
critics that she had herself designed the bursting out of this controversy, which if snowhballed might be } 
conveniently used by her to put off the scheduled Lok Sabha poll in winter: the critics however have even | 
gone to the extent of suggesting: that both Sathe and Tewary can claim to have had Indira Gandhi's | 
blessings for initiating this debate. Apart from the Congress-I MPs, there are Ministers both at the Centre } 
and at the State level who are inclined in favour of the Presidential system. At the same time. there | 
is a large body of Congressmen who strongly feel that it would be unwise to unleash this debate at this | 
stage as it might go out of control; and, moreover, there is hardly any substantial merit in the proposed 
amendments to the Costitution as promising to fetch bétter results for the Congress-I at the poll. 
In the Opposition, there is a good number of people interested in the examination of the presidential | 
system, while well-known figures in the world of Big Business are keen on having a new structure of power. | 


In view of the topical nature of the subject, Mainstream initiates hereby the discussion on it. While | 
Vasant Sathe’s and K.K. Tewary’s positions are reproduced for the purpose of reference, the contributors | 
this time include Janata Party leader Krishan Kant, Lok Dal leader Madhu Limaye and the distinguished | 


scholar and educationist S.S. Barlingay. -——Editor 








For a Directly Elected 


VASANT SATHE 


it is good that a debate has started on the question 
of future shape of democracy in our country and 
people are coming forward with their views. One, 
however, feels that the views expressed by leaders of 
political parties or public men are their gut reactions 
to this question and are not yet their considered 
views. Probably, the question has not been posed 
in a correct perspective and context. As one who 
has initiated this discussion, I think it would be 
appropriate to put the formulations in their proper 
perspective so as to facilitate a healthy and dis- 
passionate debate. 
_ It is of utmost importance to first consider the 
national scene so as to find out if there is any need 
fora change or modification in our Constitution. 
The next question would be whether such a change 
can be brought about within the framework of our 
existing Constitution. 

As to the national scene the very concept of 
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nationhood of India in the modern sense of a politi- 
cal entity is of comparatively recent origin and any 
threat to this concept arising out of regional, 
parochial, linguistic or communal urges, can prove 
perilous to the very concept of our nation, and 
national integrity and unity will’ be in serious 
jeopardy. The apprehension is no longer imaginery 
because it is on cards for every one to see that in the 
forthcoming elections to the Parliament, the likeli- 
hood is that no single party, including the 
Congress-I, may emerge with an absolute majority. 
The divisive and fissiparous forces that have been 
raising their ugly heads have already shown their 
fangs and it is only an utterly complacent of naive 
person who can close his eyes to this reality. It 
will, therefore, be foolhardy to think that we can 
afford to experiment with coalitions at the national 
level. One can easily imagine how a coalition with 
a slender majority would not be ‘able to tackle 
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problems like that of terrorists and subversion in 
Punjab. , , 

Today because the Government at the Centre has 
such a huge and clear mandate of the sanction of 
people and also because our Army has a certain 
tradition of national discipline and willing accep- 
tance of civilian authority that stability and security 
are assured. But once civilian authority at the 
national level gets eroded and we have to rely again 
and again on the Army for internal administration 
of law and order, it would be a signal for the 
collapse of the democratic structure itself. Tt is 
also clear that no Army can hold this sub-continent 
together as a nation at the point of a gun. Thus, 
the very integrity and unity of the country will get 
threatened. We will then open our gates once again 
to new colonial powers to have their pockets of 
influence in India. We know from the experience of 


our neighbours and other countries in Asia that such’ 


a derailment from democracy can take place in 
quick succession. 7 es 

"The issue, therefore, is not whether we should have 
Parliamentary form or Presidential form, but 
whether within the framework of our present consti- 
tution, we can have a provision whereby we could 
ensure stability of the Government at the national 


level. Once we start arguing as to whether we should - 


have a presidential form or not; we then ask our- 
selves whether it should be the American or the 
French variety and then get into the examination of 
those two systems and thus ‘invariably land our- 


selves into a barren debate. We have had enough 


experience now of the working of our own Consti- 
tution to know where our weakness lies and how to 
go about to set it right. It is not necessary for us 
to find analogies or support from other systems. - 
It: must be remembered. that after independence 
the framers of our Constitution clearly visualised 
India as one nation and a democratic republic. The 
very. Preamble of our. Constitution makes this clear. 
It has been clearly stated that the objective was to 
establish a ‘sovereign socialist secular democratic 
republic’ and to secure to all its citizens justice, 
liberty, equality and to promote among them all 
fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity and integrity of the nation. 
Having resolved to constitute India as a Nation, 
the framers of the Constitution also provided for a 
democratic. pattern. It is-pertinent to note that the 
words “‘aPrliamentary Democracy” are not mention- 
ed anywhere in the Constitution. However, for the 
sake of clarity of understanding, one can say that 
the framers of the Constitution visualised three 
major wings of democracy, namely, legislature, 
executive and the judiciary, and assigned to them 
distinct functions. Under this system they thought 
of a Parliament consisting of two houses, namely, 
the House of People and the Council of States. The 
House- of People was to consist of Members of 
Parliament elected by their respective constituencies 
and the Council of States is to consist of represen- 


tatives elected indirectly by the Members of State. 


Legislatures as well as Members of Parliament. 


As for the executive, the head of State in whose. 


name all. executive actions are to take place is the 
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President who appoints his Council of Ministers 
with Prime Minister at the head to aid and advise” 
the President. In terms of the Constitutional provi- 
sions, it is only by convention that the leader. of the 
majority party is called upon to be the Prime 
Minister and head of the Council of Ministers, but 
there is no article or rule which „makes this, manda- 
tory. It is because the Prime” Mihistér. and the: 
Council of Ministers are to be collectivély. responsi- 
ble to the House of the People and because a 
Minister has to be a Member of either House that a 
system has been evolved ia which Parliament exer- 
cises control over the executive. It is in this sense 
that we call our Constitution and government as one 
having parliamentary form. 

Now, therefore, if the above essential features are 
kept intact, namely, that the executive shall remain 


‘collectively responsible to the House of People, then 


it would not be possible to allege or contend that the 


‘ parliamentary form has been altered. 


As ‘long.as there is a guarantee of stable govern- 
ment at the: national level, the present system of 
Parliament consisting of elected representatives from 
all over the country electing the leader of the majo- 
rity as Prime Minister, can continue to function 


` without much difficulty, as indeed it has for the last 


thirty years.. The problem arises when one visualises 
a state of affairs at the national level where, in the 
absence of clear-cut alterratives, a thin majority 
consisting of a coalition of more than one political 
party, including regional parties, were to emerge at 
the national level. It is clear that under such circum- 
stances where every leader would want to be the 
Prime Minister, no government could be stable, 
defections would get encouraged and unlike a situa- 
tion where in case of any instability in States a 
stable national government can intervene, it would 
become a precarious situation because there would 
be no popular authority to intervene in case of 
instability at the national level itself. , 

One thing about which everyone seems to be clear 
is that we want a democratic republican structure 
and on this- we -afe not going to compromise.. We ` 
also want that the supreme law-making body at the 
national level should be a Parliament consisting of 
the elected representatives of the people which will 
ensure the republican character and that the execu- 
tive should be collectively responsible to this Parlia- 
ment. Today, the President is, even in terms of our 
Constitution, the chief executive under-Article 53, 
and is elected under Article 54 indirectly by an 
electoral college consisting of elected Members of 
both Houses of Parliament and the elected Members 
of the Legislative Assemblies of the States. 

The point for consideration is whether he could be 
directly elected by the entire electorate of the country 
subject to his securing more than 50 per cent of the 
votes cast, With this single amendment and some 
other incidental amendments as may be necessary, 
we can retain all other essential features of the exist- 
ing Constitution, including the collective responsi- 
bility of his Council of Ministers to the Parliament, 
subject to a modification that every Minister may 
not be required to be a member of either House, etc. 
All other essential powers, including that of impeach- 
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thent and those of the judiciary, could be retained 
with one essential change, namely, that the President 
thus elected with a mandate of clear majority of the 
entire people of India as head of the executive would 
not then depend on the vagaries of majority or 
minority in the Parliament. Thus, we will ensure 
the stability of the national government headed by a 
President directly elected by the people which will 
be even a more democratic way than the present 
indirect election and yet we will retain all the .essen- 
tial and basic features of our present Constitution 
and its Parliament. 

This one small but important change will have 
another salutary impact. It is the very essence of 
parliamentary democracy that it should provide 
clear-cut alternatives to the people in the form of 
political parties ‘whereby they can make a clear 
choice of a political party which could give them a 
stable government. And bigger the nation which 
has an inherent federal character, greater the need 
for such clear-cut national alternatives. Unfortu- 
nately, during the last 30 years such political alter- 
natives have not emerged at the national level. And 
because it was not imperative, regional forces have 
grown and the one national party, that is, the 
Congress-I, has also eroded in its national impact. 
Once we have the need for electing the national 
chief executive by the entire people of the country, 
it will automatically become imperative to have 
political parties emerge on the national scene as a 
cohesive force. This will be a healthy development. 
Another hopeful advantage in this change would be 


that, having secured stability of sovereign authority 
at the national level, we could then afford to give 
greater powers to the States for their economic 
growth because that would not have any tendency 
of threatening or weakening the national authority. 
Tt would be better, therefore, if in a debate on this 

question we confine ourselves to the above parameter 
of the framework of our Constitution and to subserve 
the national interests of ensuring integrity and unity 
of our country in terms of the preamble. One small 
matter that needs to be noted is that such a change 
is not a change in the basic features of our Consti- 
tution in terms of guidelines spelled out by the 
Supreme Court in the Keshavananda Bharati case. 
This would not touch the basic elements of the 
constitutional structure as listed out by the Supreme 
Court, such as: 

(1) The supremacy of the Constitution; 

(2) Republican and democratic form of govern- 

ment and sovereignty of the country; 

(3) Secular and federal character of the Consti- 

tution; 

(4) Demarcation of power between the legislature, 

the executive and the judiciary; 

(5) The dignity of the individual secured by the 

various freedoms and basic rights in Part IH 

and the mandate to build a welfare State con- 

tained in Part LV; 

(6) The unity and integrity of the nation. 

As a matter of fact, this step would be conducive 
to ensuring the republican and democratic form of 
government, sovereignty of the country and the 
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ünity and integrity of the nation. This change, there- 
fore, could easily be brought about in terms of 
Article 368 of the Constitution. Moreover, Article 
368 in turn contemplates an amendment to Articles 
54 and 55, which is what is being contemplated in 
this entire discussion. 

I would, therefore, plead with all concerned to 


Half-baked Intellectual 


K.K. TEWARY, N.K. 


enter into this debate in the light ofthe reasòns 
given above. I would only plead that they should 
not allow their vision.to be blurred by bringing in 
considerations of a personal factor because no 
Constitution can be limited to the life of any parti- 
cular individual. It has always to be thought of 
in larger and longer perspective of the nation. (1 


SHARMA, R.L. BHATIA, 


ANAND SHARMA, S. SIBTE RAZI and ZAINUL BASHER 





K.K. Tewary and their five Congress-I MPs 
have so far issued (upto Sept 4, 1984) four 
statements attacking Vasant Sathe and his stand. 
Here is reproduced below a composite piece from 
these four statements relevant to the current 
debate, other parts of these statements have little 
bearing upon the subject under discussion, 

—Editor 





ener > 


Vasant SATHE’S reiteration of his quixotic thesis 

about presidential form of Government aad his 
Casandra prophesy about a spell of instability at the 
Centre following the forthcoming parliamentary 
elections seem to be prompted by purely personal 
predilections and predicament rather than an objec-. 
tive assessment of the prevailing socio-political 
milieu in the country. Quite contrary to Sathe’s 
dubious prediction about instability at the Centre, 
the patriotic and progressive masses of India are all 
set to defeat and frustrate the evil designs of the 
malevolent forces working for the destabilisation and 
dismemberment of India by lending massive support 
to Indira Gandhi and her policies which alone can 
ensure the integrity of the country, resist the impe- 
rialist assault on her freedom, and ensure social and 
economic justice to our toiling masses. 

It is unfortunate that Sathe should have chosen, 
this opportunity to hawk around his half-baked 
intellectual acrobatics at a time when the Opposition 
slander campaign has reached its crescendo with-the 


sole motive of tarnishing the image of Indira Gandhi 
and undermining the freedom and the integrity of 
the country.... 

We firmly deprecate Sathe’s unauthorised and 
frivolous pronouncements which will only provide 
the much needed grist to the propaganda mills of 
the Opposition and their mentors abroad to create 
further confusion and uncertainty in the country. 

Without going into the merits and demerits of the 
two systems which are both democratic we will only 
say that Sathe has pedaled his wares to the market 
in the wrong season and will be well advised not 
to launch into the tantrums of an rapasen 
adolescent.. 


Sathe’s insinuation that those who have debunked 
his subversive forecasts about instability at the 
Centre and expressed skepticism at his ammateurish 
notions about a Presidential form of government are > 
helping the forces of destabilisation is as banal as 
banality could be. Perhaps the shoe is on the other 
leg (sic) and Sathe has to do a lot of explaining about 
his latest tryst with a shadowy group which gathered 
recently in a local Five Star Hotel for a rendezvous... 

As for his (Sathe’s) charge of diatribes against - 
him, we will only refer him to the British tradition 


‘of political polemices, pamphleteering and the 


satires of Swift, Dryden, Dr Johnson and Alaxender 
Pope, specially his Dunciad where Sathe could meet 
his political predecessors who are archetypal figures 
of laughter and derision rather than of anger and 
malice. (J , 


With Best Compliments 


The West Bengal Central Co-operative Land 
Development Bank Ltd. 
25D. Shakespeare Sarani, Calcutta-700017 


Apex institution to cater long-term credit to the farmers for the overall 
agricultural development of the State) 
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Time to Act Here and 


KRISHAN KANT 


Te debate has begun too late when instability is 
staring us in the face. The three arguments for 
this instability advanced by Vasant Sathe are: 

(i) Threats arising out of regional, parochial, 
linguistic and communal urges. 

(ii) There is no article in the Constitution or rule 
which makes it mandatory to call upon the leader 
of the majority party to be the Prime Minister and 
head the Council of Ministers. 

(iii) In the forthcoming elections to Parliament, 
the likelihood is that no single party, including the 
Congress-I may emerge with an absolute majority. 

The point Sathe wants us to consider is, whether the 
President, now elected by an electoral college 
consisting of elected members of both Houses of 
Parliament and the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assemblies of the States, could be directly 
elected by the entire electorate of the country subject 
to his securing more than 50 per cent of the votes cast? 
For this he suggests suitable modification of Article 
54 and 55 of the Constitution. According to him 
that will solve the problem of instability because 
“the President thus elected with a mandate of clear 
majority of the entire people of India as head of the 
executive would not then depend on the vagaries of 
majority or minority in the Parliament.” 

This formulation of Sathe is too naive for so 
serious a subject as the stability of the government 
at the Centre as if the amendment of the two Arti- 
cles of the Constitution with some incidental amends 
will do the job. Obviously the powers of the Presi- 
dent, who isa figurehead, will remain the same. 
if that is to be so, why this exercise for a change 
in the Constitution and every five years the entire 
Country vote for a decorative head? This President 
is, even now, not disturbed by the vagaries of majo- 
rity-minority vote in Parliament. It is only the 
Prime Minister who is affected. After Sathe’s 
proposed amendment, the President, without enhanc- 
ed powers, will not be able to save the Prime 
Minister from being destabilised by changes in the 
parliamentary majority, though he will continue to 
be the real executive head. 

Sathe is unnecessarily trying to side-track the 
debate. The real debate is between Westminster 
type of democracy of Presidential democracy or any 
modification of the two as essential to Indian chal- 
lenges. The powers and functions of the President 
vis-a-vis the Prime Minister and the Parliament will 
have to be redefined. 

Of the three reasons advanced by Sathe for insta- 
bility, the first two are not new. Regionalism, 
parochialism, linguism and communal urges. will not 
be curbed by mere all-India vote for the President 
though naturally new equations will have to be 
developed between these forces at the time of presi- 
dental election which can be healthy. 

Sathe has shown realism and daring when he has 
admitted that even Congress-I will not get absolute 
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majority inthe Lok Sabha in the next elections. 
This by itself may not be a disturbing factor if there 
was a possibility of a stable Opposition government. 
In the present situation and the state of Opposition 
parties, this does not seem to bea distinct possi- 
bility. This has opened up the whole gamut of 
systemic issues and the factors which are leading to 
instability in the operation of the present Westminster 
model of democracy. 

There are no parallels anywhere in size and com- 


_ position of the population, stage of economic deve- 


lopment, etc from where India can draw lessons. 
There is no use taking sides in a debate on the basis 
or authority of the Founding Fathers of the Consti- 
tution. They were all circumscribed by the study 
of the working of other systems where socio-econo- 
mic conditions were very different and also they 
did not have long enough experience in India to have 
the last word. 

The Westminster model is essentially workable 
on a two-party system or where there are two major 
parties and some minor ones which can coalesce 
with either to give a stable gavernment. These social, 
political .fromations are the product of industrialis- 
ed capitalist societies with integrated economies in 
nation-states. India is yeta feudal economy and 
we are in the process of making of a nation-state. 
No conscious effort has been made either by the 
political or social leaders to make India a nation- 
state other than what has occurred in the process of 
planning and development by itself. India’s socio- 
economic structure along with feudal outlook works 
against the formation and working of all-India 
parties. The Congress grew as a mass movement 
for independence from British rule, and in it, it 
was especially the leadership of Gandhi encompas- 
sing the parameters of national psyche, which was 
responsible for the growth of the Congress Party 
with roots all over the country. Even Nehru could 
not have built a national party of this stature. One 
of the wisest things that Nehru did was not to heed 
the advice of Gandhijito disband the Congress after 
independence. He could not have built a substitute 
party. A government leader can never build a politi- 
cal party rooted in the masses which can sustain for 
along time. They are all bubbles whose longevity 
depends upon various factors of sustenance in diffe- 
rent socio-economic situations. Thus we see that 
the political parties in backward economies are just 
reflections of the feudal socio-economic structures, 
and political leaders behave as feudal lords with 
extension of similar attitudes and reflexes. These 
attitudes of political leaders continue for a longer 
period even after the socio-economic structure has 
been demolished. Social reflexes die hard. They 
are an anti-thesis to the building up of national 
political parties. 

This is evident in India and around. Inspite of 
the challenge that the political parties are facing 
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from military dictatorships in Pakistan, MRD con- 
tinues to be a conglomeration of ten parties, and in 
Bangladesh there are two groupings of seven and 
fifteen parties each. Any political operation who 
can manage to have real or money estate with 
muscle power forms a grouping and calls it a party. 
National parties which cannot sustain on national 
social and economic ideals, based on existing socio- 
economic structures or consciously struggling to 
build new ones, cannot sustain as national parties. 
Charismatic leaders do play a part but they cannot 
be the bedrock of an enduring political or party 
system but flounder on the hard socio-economic 
realities. 

Having lost the emotional-psychological ethos of 
the freedom struggle, the Congress party in dwindl- 
ing and cannot be sustained by the mere glow of 
power or by sustained and clever manipulation. 
Competitive electoral politics makes leaders and 
parties blind to long-term implications of their 
actions and policies. By ensuring the present, they 
assert they can mould the future. This holding 
operation is being performed by all parties — the 
ruling and the Opposition. This ultimately leads to 
a crisis point where the capacity for holding opera- 
tions dissipates or is taken away by forces which are 
more disciplined and powerful. Thus arise dangers 
to the very democratic system. We have arrived at 
such a juncture. It is difficult to predict the actual 
indicators which may lead to destruction of demo- 
cracy. Will it be through: 

(a) the failure of the ruling party or parties? 


(b) political leadership ruling with the help of 
or sharing with the armed forces and ultimately 
being thrown out as foreign bodies to the system? 

(c) the voluntary handing over to the disciplined . 
armed force as happened in Burma? 

(d) Haji Mastans, Karim Lalas, Yusuf Patels or 
other mafia with national or international links, who 
have reached the second or third ladder of the 
political parties, and have all the wherewithals of 
money and muscle power not only to help other 
political leaders and parties but to take over the 
system themselves and then a deeper chaos develop- 
ing, leading to military take-over? 

There can be other scenarios that historical 
situations may throw up. 

But as it appears today we are heading towards a 
period of instability after the next elections. What- 
ever manipulations the Congress-I might do, they 
are not likely to get a majority. Inspite of all the 
efforts at streamlining the Congress organisation, 
the human material and the motivations that bring 
them together cannot sustain the monolithic charac- 
ter of the party which has endured till today. After 
the Congress party is reduced from majority party 
to a major party, Indira Gandhi’s capacity to hold 
the party together will surely diminish. The child- 
like faith of the Congressman that Indira Gandhi 
will resurrect from any setback will erode. 

This will not be a healthy situation for the 
Opposition either. Not being a well-knit party by 
any standard — an impossibility now — their 
ranks and strength will gradually slipout to greener 
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pastures and deplete. People’s faith and the faith of 
the instruments of administration will start eroding 
and thereby there will be evasion of the authority of 
the executive giving in to the process of disintegra- 
tion. This process can be slow or swift will depend 
on many imponderables. 

Therefore, all those in the present system com- 
mitted to demccracy and multi-party set-up, have to 
sit up and seriously think. Can we wait till indus- 
trialisation takes place, capitalism or socialism is 
fully built up and feudalism is totally eliminated 
and new national parties emerge on the scene on the 
“basis of new socio-economic structure? Can the 
developing situation allow us to wait? 

Those who are against any change argue that the 
human element will remain unchanged and so too 
the ethos, and that any change in the institutional 
pattern will not make a difference, as these will 
degenerate in a similar manner. Primarily, the 
human ethos must be changed. Secondly, it is 
“argued that any move towards centralisation will be 
against the spirit of democracy when the need is for 
‘ greater decentralisation to strengthen root of demo- 
cracy. 

If we have to first change the human and social 
ethos, the society will have to wait for unpredictably 
long time. Will the maladies now to be tackled 
wait till that time, or they will become worse and 
lead to distortions entailing more social instability? 
Would it not be better if we can think of or devise 
better institutions which may possibly help in check- 
ing the deterioration as well as change the course of 
the working of the system in such a way that trans- 
forming of the ethos becomes easier and part of the 
process? As for the danger of concentration of 
power, there is a certain fallacious assumption that 
the Westminster model is the only democratic 
system. Any variation of it or any variation of the 
presidential system is considered dictatorial. This 
has to be weighed between the prospect of the break- 
down though the chaotic function of the present 
democratic system leading to some type of a military 
take-over, and a variety of more stable presidential 
or any other system where the basic features of the 
democratic system are preserved and opportunity of 
decentralisation being taken to the grass-root level 
remains in tact. 

Vasant Sathe’s note is hesitant and partial. The 
beginning of the debate remains half hearted and 
the solution half-baked. Ifthe dangers and stakes 
for a nation-state are too big, the debate must en- 
able to fully grasp all aspects of the issues involved. 

If the danger of instability at the Centre arises 
out of the vagaries of no party getting a majority in 
the Lok Sabha and the arena becoming a market 
place for horse trading, then should be confine his 
solution to the Centre only? These malpractices 
have been taking place in the States for a longer 
time. Vasant Sathe exposes himself to misunder- 
standing and criticism of partisanship when he con- 
fines his suggestion to the election of the highest 
executive in Delhi only. He probably considers that 
having secured stability of sovereign authority at the 
national level, it will automatically give stability to 
the States. Besides the fact of horse-trading due to 
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election results not giving majority to’ ay party. ‘ip 
the states the charge is that the Central Government 
has been using the loopholes of the Westminster 
system to remove inconvenient governments not only 
of the Opposition but also of their own party. Thus 
a stable Centre has been destabilising the States. 
All prospects of destabilising the States must go. 
After securing a stable Centre, if Sathe is genuine 
about what he says — “We could then afford to 
give greater powers to the States for the econo- 
mic growth because that would not have any 
tendency of threatening or weakening the national! 
authority”,-— then he should not grudge but rather 
willingly agree to have an elected Prantpati equi- 
valent to Governor now. With elected Governor or 
Prantpati, who is not subject to the vagaries of 
shifting loyalties of the members of the legislature, 
we can build up a truly federal system where the 
Centre cannot unduly interfere with the functioning 
of the State Governments. 

The threats of casteism and communalism to 
Indian unity and integrity have to be met at all 
levels. The biggest mobilisation of these viruses 
takes place at the time of elections and reinjected 
into the body politic in an assured manner and there- 
by get sustenance and regeneration. If the process of 
direct election of the President by the people is also 
applied to the election of the Prantpati (Governor), 
the ethnic groups and sub-groups besides the com- 
munal groups will bave to decide in a broader pers- 
pective beyond their narrow grooves, thus giving a 
fresh orientation to their approaches and outlook. 

This process to de-caste and de-communalise 
‘polity will have to be taken to the election of Mem- 
bers both to the State Legislatures and the Lok 
Sabha. One method could be that voters in the 
constituencies should be asked to vote for the parties 
and not the candidates whose caste and religious 
denomination should not become a factor in vote- 
decision. 

The very process of the elections for Rashtrapati 
and Prantpati will give impetus to the social forces 
to build bigger and all-India parties transcending 
their narrow loyalties. This process itself would 
help build a new ethos. Al elections for Rashtra- 
pati, Prantpati, Lok Sabha and State Assemblies 
should be help simultaneously’ once in five years. 
The Rashtrapati and Prantpati should not serve for 
more than two terms consecutively. 

I agree with Sathe that the time to act is here 
and now: After the elections it may be too late. The 
composition of the Lok Sabha and the parlia- 
mentary political parties may be too fragile to take 
any fundamental decision. Inspite of the fact that 
many important elements in the Opposition realise 
the logic and have been supporters of the proposal, 
the question now is, how to proceed. The stake is 
national unity. The greatest hurdle is the climate of 
total distrust and hostility between the ruling and 
the Opposition parties. The ruling party gives an 
impression of being muddle-headed. In such a situ- 
ation, how will the people react? 

The debate is liable to be reduced to one between 
Democracy and Dictatorship, and not between 
different forms of democracy suitable for India, and 
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undoubtely the people are overwhelmingly on the 
side of Democracy. Howto ensure that the debate 
does not degenerate so that democracy is saved and 
the nation-state strengthened? 

To summarise 

1. No political party may get a majority in the 
next Lok Sabha election. The Congress party may 
be the single largest group. But Indira Gandhi’s 
authority to control the affairs will be weakened. 

2, The Opposition parties in themselves would 
not be able to give a credible alternative. 

3. Danger of instability at the Centre is real. 
The destabilisation so far confined to the States has 
now travelled upto the Centre. The solution has to 
be found for both. 

4. Inthe present socio-economic structure, there 
isno possibility of building up all-India parties 
on the Westminster model of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. 

5. The country cannot afford to wait for new 
socio-economic structure to grow and develop a new 
social ethos to successfully work the Westminster 
system. The fast-changing situation may overtake 
us and the very democracy may be over reached. 

6. Democracy does not necessarily mean West- 
minster parliamentary democracy or presidential 
form. Its essential ingredients are independent 
judiciary, legislature and executive and free press 
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and the checks and balances between them. 

7. Both the Rashtrapati and Prantpati should be 
directly elected with more than 50 per cent vote. This 
will give a stable federal structure. The Rashtrapati 
and Prantpati may not have more than two terms 
consecutively. 


8. The election to the Lok Sabha and the State 
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political forces so necessary for their own survival 
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MAINSTRRAM 


Systemic Change : A Panacea ? 


MADHU LIMAYE 


THERE is no question that the country is afflicted 

by a grave sickness. I fear it is mortal. Most 
people are agreed on this, but there is no consensus, 
not to speak of unanimity, on the diagnosis of the 
disease. 

Whenever anything goes wrong we begin to find 
fault with the system under which we operate. We 
begin to think of not mere procedural or statutory 
changes; we suggest drastic constitutional reform. 
Some even go so far as to propose a systemic change, 
say, from a parliamentary to a presidential system, 
from multi-party to a single party system. 

I personally think that there is nothing basically 
wrong with our system. Our Constitution does not 
need any fundamental transformation. In fact, the 
conception of its basic structure is absolutely sound. 
The Constitution has created certain institutions and 
endowed them with certain powers. These powers 
are not unlimited. They are finite. But the men and 
women who man these institutions forget that they 
are “limited personalities”. Their power-hunger is 
insatiable. 

It is said to reflect that Indians no sooner they are 
clothed with authority than they begin to misbehave. 
They start throwing their weight about, to treat their 
subordinates as less than human, and use their 
power to aggrandise themselves. Above all, they 
refuse to carry out the duties laid on them. 

It is not politicians alone who have gone astray. 
Everywhere we see the same. decay: Business, 
Politics, Education, Law, Medicine. l 


JUDICIARY is supposed to be independent and 
impartial. But did the highest tribunal of the land 
show as much courage as the High Courts during the 
Emergency? Mahatma Gandhi called the - Supreme 
Court the palladium of liberty. But when the test 
came the Court failed to live up to the ideal. 

Not only the Supreme Court judges have not 
shown courage, they have not exhibited the virtue of 
self-restraint either. It is not the Executive and 
Legislatures alone who seek self-aggrandisement. 
The judiciary is no exception. They trend to assume 
jurisdiction where they have none. The area of 
Presidential pardon is a case in point. Inthe name 
of technicalities they run away from performing 
their duty. To favour the Government in power, 
judges are willing to do extra-judicial jobs. Did we 
not witness these paragons of virtue making a beeline 
to the Bombay Chief Minister’s residence to receive 
from his hands allotments of plots for themselves? 


When there is a vast gulf fixed between the incomes 


of judges and even average members of the Bar -— 
not to speak of top lawyers — how can good men 
and women be induced to serve on the Bench? 

Take our legislators. Instead of performing their 
parliamentary duties they are constantly probing for 
opportunities to increase their privileges and per- 
quisites. Some of them even abuse their spouse 
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passes, allow their companions to travel without 
ticket, give themselves pensions, although their 
services are less than five years’ duration, and some- 
times, even less than two years. They would submit 
bogus travelling bills, sublet their quarters to needy 
people at high rates, not pay their telephone bills 
and, generally, put themselves above the law. 

In many States they have willingly sacrificed their 
legislative powers. The Executive has assumed the 
law-making functions. This is done through the 
mechanism of promulgation and repromulgation of 
Ordinances. The legislators far from being scan- 
dalised feel relieved! They do not mind curtailment 
of the length of the Legislative sessions. They are 
interested only in how much they can gross. Pro- 
vided the Executive compensates them by putting 
them on Committees, they do not mind short 
sessions. If the Government agrees to modify laws 
relating to office of profit to enable the legislators to 
become Chairmen of public sector corporations, 
companies, boards and so on, with the perks and 


‘allowances that go with them, they are happy and 


do not care whether the Legislature has 40 sittings 
or 110 sittings! 


IT seems that everything is wrong with the men and 
women who fill our major institutions. Their con- 
science is dead, their ethical impulses have dried up. 
No statutory amendments, no procedural refinement, 
not even systemic change, can awaken their con- 
science, Only a changed ethos can make the heart 
springs of morality flowewith life-giving waters. 

The must not be taken to mean that there are no 
exceptions to this “rule”. There are honourable 
exceptions, no doubt. But the Judges or legislators 
:—both men and women — who take their duties 
Seriously and whose integrity is above board are a 
small minority. 

This Western societies are by and large law-bound 


‘and law-abiding. The actual behaviour of public 


authorities and the people does to a great extent 
ee to the rules of the constitution and the 
aw. 

But in India there is no respect for law among 
the public authorities nor among the general public. 
It is not only groups of private citizens such as the 
Sikh terrorists, the Naxalities, the gangs of dacoits 
the mafias, the bootleggers, the smugglers and the 
tax-evaders who are daily violating the law; the 
Ministers, legislators, police forces and magistrates 
too are doing the same thing. It is useless really to 
talk of systemic change in a sick society like ours. 

Professor Hermon Finer has observed: “It the 
power holders exercise self-restraint, the written 
constitution is unnecessary, and if they do not, then 
no written constitution will check them.” We can 
paraphrase Finer by saying that if the public autho- 
tities and the people do not have the will and the 
motivation to work the parliamentary constitution 
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LOAM ASAP AL SPADINA it is idle to pretend they will have the will and the 


motivation to work a presidential constitution. 

In the United States, the Constitution is based on 
the principles of separation of powers, and checks 
and balances. “Al legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States”, 
says Article I, Section 1 of the US Constitution. 
The Executive power is, similarly, conferred on the 
President of the United States. He was also made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the Navy 
(Article ID. And, finally, Article IH, vests the 
judicial power of the United States in the Supreme 
Court and such other inferior courts as would be 
established by the Congress. 

The President of the United States combines in 
his person both the effective and decorative functions 
which are represented separately by the Prime 
Minister and the President respectively in republican 
parliamentary democracies. 

The US President. is directly elected by the whole 
voting population, and truly represents the entire 
nation as no Senator or Congressman ever can. Not 
even the Senate or the House of Representatives, 


collectively, can match the President as the supreme . 


representative and leader of the nation. But this 
does not make him a dictator. There are checks on 
his authority. The Constitution has also created 
countervailing powers. 


In parliamentary democracies the Executive is 
said to be responsible to Parliament, and this 
accountability, can be asserted in the last resort, 
through a no confidence motion tabled and voted 


upon in the lower House. But this responsibility is 
very largely fictional. The Prime Minister is general- ` 


ly, in effective command of the majority in the 
House, and unless he is thoroughly incompetent he 
is not likely to be overthrown during his term of 
office. 


Professor Woodrow Wilson before he became 
President wrote, not without a touch of exaggera- 
tion that the government in the United States was 

“a ag by Standing Committees of Cong- 
ress’. Dean Acheson, writing several decades after, 
took note of the increase in presidential power and 
with a characteristic overstatement said that how 

“the President initiates and formulates legislation; 
the Congress modifies, approves or vetoes”, The 
truth probably lies somewhere in between these two 
extreme statements. 


Undoubtedly the complexities and specialised 
functions of the post-New Deal Government, the 
greatly expanded Budget, and the phenomenal rise 
in military expenditure in particular, have brought 
about a qualitative change in the role of the presi- 
dency. But the Congress has not been sitting idle. 
It has perfected the Committee system precisely in 
order to cope with the changed character of the 
government. Through its Committees, assisted by 
competent staff, who research facts and evaluate 
proposals, the efficiency of America’s Federal Legis- 
lature has been considerably increased, and the 
Congress can now exercise its power of “‘watching, 
investigating and criticising the implementation of 
laws it enacts” much more effectively. 


MAINSTREAM 


K, 


OUR constitutional arrangements are founded on 
different principles. The political Executive in India 
not only holds exclusive executive and administra- 
tive power, it effectively controls the Legislature 
through its disciplined party majority. Under our 
system the Executive alone has the initiative in the 
matter of legislation. The Legislature has only 
negative power to reject a Bill or to amend it in a 
minor way. It cannot really initiate legislation. The 


power to move private members’ bills is purely `: 


notional. Without the backing of the Executive, 
which enjoys the support of the majority in the 
Legislature, these bills cannot go beyond the -consi- 
deration stage. Even its negative powers are largely 
theoretical.. Only powerful movements of opinion 
within the majority (ruling). party, — on rare 
occasions — can effect the course of legislation. 
Once the Executive is committed to a certain piece of 
legislation, the Legislature is powerless to influence 
the final result. i 

The US Congress has, in reality, greater say in the 
financial affairs than the Houses of Parliament. -cea 
have in a parliamentary form of government., The. 
power of US Congressional Committees, really, has 
its roots in the distribution of powers under the 
Constitution. The US President does not enjoy 
absolute power in respect of appointments. He has 
to share that power with the Senate. The advise and 
consent procedure can sometimes be very irksome 
and the President’s will can and, sometimes, is 
thwarted by the Senate. In parliamentary demo- 
cracies the Cabiret control of appointments cannot 
be challenged by the Legislature. The American 
Senate Committees which consider appointments by . 
President are august bodies. The Senate, besides; is 
directly elected and derives its final authority from 
the people. The Committees which process * the 
Budgets, especially, the Committees of the House of 
- Representatives, are powerful because the Corgress- 


can vary appropriations. They can increase alloca- 


tions and also decrease them. The Indian Legislatures 
cannot do this. They can only move cut motions to 
the demands for grants under Articles 113 and 203. 
And what is the significance -of these motions? They 
are merely a device for raising discussion on certain 
questions. There is no possibility of reducing the 
demand. Adoption of cut motions would result in 
the fall of the government. Only when a party 
controlling the government is in deep crisis this is 
likely to happen. Not only is the President and the 
Governor empowered “‘to cause to be laid before the 
Houses” the annual financial statement (the budget), 
but Articles 113(3) and 203(3) ensure that ‘‘no 
demand for grant shall be made except on the 
recommendation of the President” (or the Governor 
respectively). These clauses ensure the initiative and 
supremacy of the Executive in financial matters. 

On system of appropriation and taxation is pat- 
terned on the British practice. In Britain “‘only the 
Crown, that is Ministers, may propose additional 
expenditure or a new charge on the public revenue.” 
The initiative. for revenue raising proposals — the 
Finance Bills and other Taxation Bills — also comes 
from the Executive. In India, too, the same 
arrangements hold good.’ In both countries money 
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‘ independence of legislators. 


- soll. 


Bills originate in the lower House which is directly 
elected. 

The United States never evolved tightly discip- 
lined parties. The President is autonomous within 
his own allotted sphere, but he has no control over 
the Congress. The American Constitution as well 
as the legislative tradition have strengthened the 
Besides, there were no 
parties of the type such as they had, say, in Britain 
in modern times through which the Prime Minister 


‘and his Cabinet exercised effective control over the 


House of Commons. The Congress Party has been 
such a party in our country under Nehru, Shastri 
and Indira Gandhi. 

Apart from this there is another aspect of our 
political system which makes it different from the 
American system. In the United States the Presi- 
dent and Congress are elected independently for 
different terms; the President cannot dissolve the 


American Legislature, and despite the impeachment 


provision it can be said that the President is for all 
practical purposes irremovable. But in Britain and 
India a parliamentary term is a fixed term only 
nationally. In fact the directly elected lower House 
can be dissolved before its term is over and in 
Britain it invariably is. In India, too, the Fourth 
and Sixth Lok Sabhas did not complete their term 
of five years. Both were dissolved before their 
maximum terms were over. 


CULTURAL diffusion and borrowings have played 
an important role in human history. But no 


-society can live permanently on borrowings. We 


have borrowed our parliamentary and judicial 


_ system from Britain. We have adopted the doctrines 
`of federalism; fundamental 


rights and judicial 
review from the United States. And over a period 
we have grown used to these borrowings. We have 
to create a moral and intellectual climate which will 
assist in the growth of these institutions. We 
should not start demolishing these institutions and 
making fresh borrowings from America or France 
where two different types of presidential systems are 
in existence. . 
_ Robust individualism and personal initiative have 
played a big partin shaping the democratic polity 
and the growth-oriented economy in America. In 
our society the deadweight of caste, superstition and 
the state has suppressed the flowering of individual 
initiative and freedom. Unless we liberate our- 
selves from the shackles of tradition and super- 
stition, no strong basis can be laid for the growth - 
of democratic institutions. l ' 
We must not confuse the fundamental defects of 
our social order with the supposed drawbacks of 
the political system. No constitution can be . 
considered apart from its historical and cul- 
tural context. We cannot just copy it from 
another cotintry and transplant it on to our own 
If we understand this basic thing, we will 
realise that the parliamentary system is not all that 
bad, and the presidential system not all that good. 
We must have our priorities right. We rhust will the 
necessary social change, and make the institutions 
we have evolved over the past 35 or even 100 years 
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Siibserve this supreme objective. New-fangled reform 
schemes, I fear, are not likely to help us. 


THE Opposition has, with the sole exception of the 
Lok Dal President, come out strongly against the 
Presidential system which it equates with authorita~ 
rian rule. Among the legal luminaries only Nani 
Palkhiwala has expressed himself in favour of the 
change. JRD Tata, probably, is the sole business- 
man who has shown a crusader’s zeal in the cause of 
a changeover to the Presidential system. But it is 
the Ruling Party which really holds the key to the 
riddle. 

What then is the attitude of the Prime Minister 
and her annointed successor to this question? It 
appears that Indira Gandhi has taken a deliberately 
ambivalent stand. She probably wants to confuse 
the Opposition, divert the country’s attention from 
unpleasant issues and glaring official failures and 
desires, in case of need, to keep her options open. 

Indira Gandhi told Blitz that “‘both the Parlia- 
mentary and Presidential systems are democratic” 
and ‘no two Parliamentary Systems and no two 
Presidential systems are the same. “Each country 
has evolved its own.” Then she added: 


...Whatever the system, it can work only if there is a will 
to make it work on the part of all concerned. It is not 
merely the responsibility of the Government to let the 
Opposition function, which we do, but there are also 
certain obligations on ordinary citizens as well as political 





parties in the Opposition....As I said, each system has its 

advantages and disadvantages, I have encouraged the 

debate — or rather, I have not discouraged the debate on 

this subject because I didn’t initiate it — just -because I 

thought that people would study what is happening in 

other countries and find that there are difficulties every- 
where, no matter what system they adopt. And whatever 
we have must suit our needs. But as I said in reply to an 
earlier question, basically there must be a feeling that we 

all want the system to work. (Blitz, May 9, 1984). 

Rajiv Gandhi was even more equivocal and has 
talked of setting up groups to discuss not only the 
Presidential system but the whole gamut of Centre- 
State relations. (Blitz, June 2, 1984). It is thus clear 
from the foregoing that the Ruling Congress is not 
prepared to lay the ghost of systemic change which 
has been haunting the country since 1975. 

It has been suggested by some people that in view 
of the current political difficulties of Indira Gandhi 
the pressures for a systemic change are increasing. 
If so, will she go in for a short special session of 
Parliament to put through a constitutional amend- 
ment bill waich would transform the role of the 
President into that of a real executive, change the 
mode of his/her election, alter the nature of the 
President’s relationship with the Council of Ministers 
and the principle of the Ministry’s collective respon- 
sibility to the Lok Sabha? 


THE considerations that would favour such a 
course of action briefly are: 
(a) The weakening of the party system: in general 
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and the Congress Party in particular; a strong 

party is necessary for the working of a parlia- 

mentary government. This is not necessary for 
operating a presidential system. Even ad hoc 
election machines can be effective as Jimmy 
Carter conclusively proved in the United States 
in 1976. In India projection is increasingly that 
of individual leaders, and it is claimed that 
systemic change will bring both the form and 
content of politics in correspondence with each 
other. 

(b) A direct presidential election would favour a 
person who enjoys wide popularity throughout 
the country, has a national image and has been 
exposed to high power publicity. over a period of 
time. A person identified with a region, caste, 
community ‘or linguistic group would obviously 
be at a disadvantage. 

(c) The expenditure on a direct presidential poll 
would be so colossal that most opposition 
parties would not be able to sustain a campaign 
till the polling day. 

(d) Since presidential system would concentrate 
executive power in the hands of one individual, 
opposition parties would not be able to unite 
around one individual because of their mutual 
rivalries and distrust. The first-past-the-post 
voting system would therefore favour a candi- 
date like Mrs. Gandhi who would easily get a 
plurality of votes if not an absolute majority. 

The considerations against are equally potent. 
The main argument would be the extreme shock 
which such a change would administer to the politi- 
cal parties and the general public used to a parlia- 
mentary form of government. The attitude of the 
incumbent President and the Supreme Court would 
also introduce a factor of considerable uncertainty. 

The drafting of an amendment itself will not 

‘present a formidable problem. 

Articles 54 and 55 prescribe the mode of presi- 
dential election. These can be changed, and a 
simple provision that the President shall be elected 
directly on the basis of adult franchise can be 
inserted. 

Similarly Articles 74 and 75 could be amended 
deleting the part about “ʻa Council of Ministers to 
aid and advice” the President and the advice being 
binding. The clause about appointing Ministers 
onthe advice of the Prime Minister may also go, 
and, if necessary, the office of the PM, too, can be 
abolished. A change in Article 78 of a conse- 
quential nature would be necessary. 

The clause about collective responsibility (article 
75) can be deleted and some provision about no- 
confidedce motions requiring an absolute majority 
or two-thirds majority can be enacted to prevent 
frequent changes of the Ministry or Ministers. A 
change in the mode of Presidential election will 
necessitate, be it remembered, ratification by half 
the States. But this would not be an insurmount- 
able barrier for the Congress-I. With these changes 
the whole character of the system will be transform- 
ed beyond recognition. The locus of effective 
power will shift to the President and the transfer 
will be sanctified and confirmed by his or her direct 
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election. The Presidential actions will thereafter 
bear the imprimatur of the whole citizen body. 


HOW this system will work in practice cannot be 
said at this stage. The authoritarian trends would 
very likely get strengthened. Whether the integrity 
of the nation and stability of the government would 
be reinforced it is difficult to say. The change 
would undoubtedly evoke fierce resistance. 

Will Indira Gandhi go in for such a drastic 
change? It is futile to speculate. Nobody knows 
the working of Mrs. Gandhi's mind. But a desparate 
Indira Gandhi has never hesitated to take the most 
drastic steps. Her stand, as we have noticed earlier, 
is not free from ambiguity. 

I need not say that this would be a parody of the 
American Presidential System. 

The American system itself is by no means an 
ideal system. It does not make for effective govern- 
ment. The amendment of the Constitution is a 
difficult process in the United States. For decades 
the American Supreme Court blocked social legisla- 
tion, and allowed the robber barons to exploit the 
American people. The Supreme Court, again, helped 
perpetuate racial discrimination. But it cannot be 
forgotten that the Commerce Clause and the 
Fourteenth Amendment welded America into a 
nation; and that the American Supreme Court has 
also played a positive and crucial part in integrating 
the nation. The possibility of the White House and 
Capitol Hill being under different parties was always 
a fearful prospect. It blasted the hope of America’s 
joining the League of Nations and contributed to 
the disaster of the Second World War. The system 
has somehow worked because of the innate Anglo- 
Saxon respect for the law, the Constitution and the 
judiciary and their spirit of compromise and adjust- 
ment. There is no such reverence for the law in the 
caste ridden India. In a presidential India, should 
the Presidency and Legislature come to be controlled 
by two different parties or groups of parties, a 
complete deadlock would ensue. 

In America the State autonomy was raised on a 
more solid foundation although it has been eroded 
since the days of the Civil War. Even so neither the 
President nor the Congress can remove an elected 
Governor of a State. 

In India the position and powers of the States 
both in law as well as in fact are not so secure. This 
is one important area of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent in the country. It is undeniable that Article 356 
has been blatently abused. It is also true that the 
Central Government has steadily encroached on the 
powers of the States. This should be corrected. Yet 
nothing should be done as would make the Centre 
weak and inefficient. The suggestion that the High 
Courts should be supreme in respect of State laws is 
dangerous and would prevent evolution of uniform 
legal principles. The State Governments, political 
parties and academic bodies have not given any 
constructive cooperation to the Sarkaria Commission 
so far. The debate on Centre-State relations will 
become meaningful only after the Commission has 
submitted its Report. Meanwhile, I must enter a 
plea for a strong Central presence throughout the 
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country as also for effective decentralisation of 
power at the district and municipal levels. It is not 
as if the States have the monopoly of virtue. They 
are not guiltless, Have they not wantonly 
emasculated the power of the local bodies? The 
price of extreme State autonomy is disintegration or 
civil war. We must avoid both. 


DOES the foregoing discussion mean that nothing 
needs to be done and that things should be allowed 
to drift? No, this does not mean that the drift 
should continue. Without going in for systemic 
change certain reforms can be introduced on an 
experimental basis. 

The first reform that comes to mind is the 
synchronisation of all elections to reduce the poll 
expenditure. Formerly elections to the Assemblies 
and Parliament were held simultaneously. The 
link was broken as a result of instability in the 
States during 1967-69. Then Mrs Gandhi deliberately 
severed the link permanently by dissolving the Lok 
Sabha 15 months in advance. Thereafter a new 
cycle of premature dissolutions was started by the 
Janata Government’s decision to dissolve the 
Assemblies not on the unexceptional ground of their 
having completed 5 years but on the ground that 
they had ceased to be representative of the people 
as evidenced by the preceding Lok Sabha poll! If the 
five year principle had been enforced Maharashtra, 
Andhra, Assam and Karnataka would have gone to 
the polls in 1977, but Uttar Pradesh would not have 
because a poll had been held in that State in 1974 
and the UP Assembly’s five year term would have 
expired only in 1979. But Chaudhary Charan Singh 
was not prepared to wait, and so a new basis for 
dissolution was sought and invented. Mrs Gandhi 
followed the Janata example by selectively dissolving 
some Assemblies and building her majority in others 
through defections (Harayana and Karnataka). 

Secondly, it would be advisible not only to revert 
to synchronisation of Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections, but alsoto go in for simultaneous elec- 
tions to the local bodies, including District Pancha- 
yats. There will have to be a fixed term for our 
representative bodies as in the United States. Instead 
of two or four year terms, however, we can have a 
general five year fixed term for all the representative 
bodies from the Lok Sabha down to the Gram 
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Panchayat. All members of these bodies should be 
directly elected. This would not only drastically 
reduce election expenditure, it would also enable 
political parties to plan and train their workers for 
different types of responsibilities. 

Thirtly, the rules framed by the Election Com- 
mission for the recognition of parties ought to be 
changed by raising the minimum percentage of 
votes, to say, 10 per cent. 

Fourthly, there should be state financing of elec- 
tions on the basis of candidates’ previous perfor- 
mance. Only candidates and parties which have 
polled a minimum of 18 per cent votes should be 
entitled for state financing. 

Fifthly, without restricting the members’ freedom 
of speech and vote as the Indira Gandhi and 
Morarji Desai Bills sought to do — defections 
should be curbed by penalising those availing them- 
selves of the exercise of this right of freedom 
even against Party whips by disqualifying them from 
membership of not only the Councils of Ministers 
but all committees, boards, or any other office 
involving material benefit. Above all, parties admit- 
ting defectors should be derecognised and disquali- 
fied for the purposes of a common symbol etc. as 
also state financing. 

Finally, since the Rajya Sabha and Vidhan 
Parishad elections have become a source of corrup- 
tion, Rajya Sabha should be directly elected, and 
Vidhan Parishads should be abolished altogether. 
They serve no purpose. A directly elected Rajya 
Sabha will carry more weight and better defend the 
interests of the States. If this is considered not 
practicable, the secret ballot in the elections to the 
Rajya Sabha should be abolished so that buying and 
selling of MLAs can be checked or at least can be 
ferreted out more easily, and parties would be 
forced to make open alliances for the purposes of 
this election. 


I THINK we should attempt modest reforms on the 
above lines rather than embark on the perilous 
adventure of systemic change, of the introduction of 
Presidential government. The application of the 
American pattern in a country of such vast ethnic, 
social, religious and linguistic diversity as ours 
would spell either complete disintegration or fre- 
quent constitutional breakdowns both in the States 
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as wellas at the Centre. Nani Palkhiwala, JRD 
Tata and Chaudhary Charan Singh really don’t 
know what they are talking about when they 
advocate the presidential system. They forget that 
the evolution of the last 80 years cannot be reversed 


without grave injury to the democratic ideal. The 
more likely result of any reckless and ill-thought 
changes in our constitutional arrangements would 
be not greater stability but a relapse into despotism 
and anarchy.(] 


Re-establishing Political Authority 


S.S. BARLINGAY 


I" is time to assess the country’s recent political 

past and to take a tentative look into the imme- 
diate future, with some projection into the distant 
future as well. It will be useful in this content to 
analyse some important aspects of political leader- 
ship as it impinged on the political system and was, 
in turn, influenced by the system since independence, 
to examine contingencies which may pose questions 
of unity and stability and finally, to suggest some 
directions in which answers to these questions might 
possibly lie. 

For this purpose, some relevant periods from the 
recent past need to be touched upon, with particular 
reference to the aspects to which the present situa- 
tion could be traced. ; 

A predominant feature of the Indian political 
scene has been that time and again, a leader was 
thrown up—with or without Governmental position 
—who inspired the masses and succeeded in chan- 
nelising their energy and enthusiasm towards given 
goals. The people adopted an approach which was 
neither totally subjective, based on the personality 
cult, nor lifelessly objective, based only on ideology 
paper; it was a pragmatic combination of both. 

Several parties and leaders seemed to espouse the 
same principles and programmes; but the people 
generally supported the party whose programme had 
the instrumentality of what they considered adequate 
leadership. It could therefore be said, without 
much fear of contradiction, that charismatic leader- 
ship has always played a crucial role in India’s 
political history. Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, Ambed- 
kar, Jai Prakash Narayan, Indira Gandhi— it has 
been an impressive and unbroken line so far, not to 
speak of the earlier leaders of the freedom struggle 
whose contribution is well known. 

Nothing more is needed to demonstrate this fact 
than the history of the Congress splits. Each split 
confronted the people with the choice between two, 
or more, Congresses, each claiming, legalistically, 


to be the real Indian National Congress. But the peo-- 


ple invariably refused to get baffiled or bewildered 
by these technicalities and put their stamp of appro- 
val on the Congress which had the leadership they 
liked. Thus they established, time and again, the 
criterion of leadership in evaluation of political par- 
ties and generally in functioning of the political 
system. 


ET us now look back a little. In a post-war 
world groaning under the pressure of frequent 
upheavals, Nehru’s leadership of India after Inde- 
pendence—until perhaps the first shock of the 
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Chinese invasion in 1962—-was characterised by its 
long duration and remarkable stability. His great 
stature as a world statesman and a charismatic 
leader of the masses within the country, the emo- 
tional appeal of the freedom struggle to a generation 
which had actually witnessed it, plus the strong 
though fast-waning influence of Gandhian values— 
these factors, among many others, contributed to the 
stability of the Nehru era. Besides, since there was 
no real challenger or alternative leader to Nehru, 
there was no power struggle as long as Nehru ruled. 
Even after the Chinese invasion and the nation’s 
humiliation in 1962, Nehru did not have to face the 
kind of reaction which any other leader in his place, 
who could be accused of continued complacency on 
the issue, would most certainly have had to face. In 
a word, the people of India simply doted on him and 
gave him utmost stability. 

It must, however, be noted that this stability was 
stamped all over with Nehru’s personality, ideas, 
style and his myriad qualities of head and heart. It 
is also a fact that for reasons which are not so ob- 
scure but which it is not feasible to go into in detail 
here, a few things which a man of Nehru’s perspica- 
city and prudence would have known as indispens- 
able for the success of the Parliamentary system in 
the long run, after himself, possibly, were not done. 

Thus, his stature itself, in a way, led to the de- 
valuation of the post of the Congress President who, 
in the pre-independence days, was referred to as 
““Rashtrapati.”” One could perhaps understand this 
development on the analogy of the Prime Minister’s 
pre-eminent position in the United Kingdom. But 
there appeared to be no justification for not streng- 
thening the organisation at other levels so asto 
make it the true spokesman of people’s aspirations, 
as well as the perennial well-spring that would have 
produced leadership at different levels in our demo- 
cracy. The predominance of the Government over 
the organisation was established from top to bottom, 
eventually making the latter largely unreal and at 
best an apparatus that became active at election 
time. The pattern has never changed since, per- 
haps only got more firmly established by long usage. 

Another feature was the repetition of socialist 
policies with little or no follow-up action. It is 
amazing how, a single programme, namely, land 
reforms, was talked about and sloganised again and 
again while Governments only tinkered with it end- 
lessly. The same could be said of the scientific 
temper, nonalignment and a host of other policies 
which Nehru virtually seemed to ram down the 
throats of many colleagues, All this happened and 
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was acquiesced in, solely because of Nehru’s tower- 
ing personality. The Congress was socialist be- 
cause Nehru was socialist. Ditto with nonalign- 
ment, science and technology, and so on. 

What is not realised, at this point of time, is that 
stability, taken for granted, engendered a good deal 
of irresponsibility. While Nehru’s party men, secure 
in his great personality and capacity, added their 
quotas to his problems—some of which he solved 
and some he stalled—-the other parties too busied 
themselves in barren polemics and infighting, since 
they saw no chance of their coming to power in the 
foreseeable future. And when in addition to stabi- 
lity, the Congress adopted socialism as its creed, the 
erstwhile socialist parties—which had, at the best of 
times, been a monument of intellectual heterogen- 
eity, yet imbued with a genuine fervour for socialism 
—found themselves virtually robbed of all that was 
attractive in them. Jn fact they never recovered 
from this. Many of them found their way into the 
Congress, further depleting the Opposition of its 
substance. It was a strange irony that there was a 
simultaneous influx into the Congress from the 
Ganatantra Parishad, Akali Dal, Praja Socialist 
Party, Communist Party, Justice Party in the south 
and from many other quarters—all under Nehru’s 
umbrella. No one could possibly make out what 
the Congress became after this influx. The trun- 
cated Opposition fell into greater disarray and be- 
came more negative and cynical. That fine balance 
of image which alone sustains democratic vitality, 
with everyone on his toes, was badly broken—in 


fact, it had never quite been there in the requisite 
quality and measure. 

This, then, was the legacy of the Nehru era — 
(a) Stability mainly due to personal charisma; 
(b) Devaluation of the party organisation; (c) Voicing: 
of socialist policies with almost no follow-up; (d) 
Disarray . of the Opposition parties and their 
partial influx into the ruling party; and (e) The 
emergence of a lop-sided political picture with the 
Congress Colossus on the one side and a number 
of splinters on the other, the splinters having 
become negative and largely irresponsible. Even so, 
the country presented, a fairly encouraging picture. 

After enumerating these factors, the appreciation 
of their overall effect becomes essential. Although 
Nehru was a Congressman to the core, he wielded 
an indefinable authority over non-Congress and 
even anti-Congress sections as well. It would 
indeed be difficult to subject the spell of that great 
man to further scrutiny because spell was more 
palpable than describable. And it was confined to 
him alone; no one else in the Congress had any- 
thing like it. There was ‘something in him above 
party, above personal ties, above language, above 
interest, above everything. The overall impact of 
his personality could, be summed up as political 
authority. Some would perhaps prefer to call it 
moral authority, but that description would be more 
appropriate in the case of Mahatma Gandhi. 


THs was the largely amorphous state of affairs 
when Nehru died and Lal Bahadur also passed 
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away after a brief eighteenmonth stint. Looking 
at this development closely, one comes to the 
irresistible conclusion that the loss of Nehru meant, 
for the masses of India, not merely the loss of a 
Prime Minister — which was promptly made good 
— but really and truly the loss of their leader — 
their beloved leader. This was a real and serious 
vacuum. When Indira Gandhi became Prime 
Minister in 1966, her position was unenviable, by 
any reckoning. She was supposed to behave as a 
docile dummy, signing on the lines dotted by the 
bosses from the States. Obviously, such a role was 
neither fair to her nor good for the country. With 
a weak Prime Minister at the Centre and very 
powerful bosses in the States, centrifugal pulls 
would perhaps have destroyed the polity in no 
time. But for the fact that Indira Gandhi belied 
calculations of the bosses, one shudders to imagine 
what would have become of the country by now. 

What is relevant for our study is the fact that 
after Nehru, the people of India gave the first big 
opportunity to the non-Congress Opposition in 
1967. It is remarkable that they could swing away 
from the Congress so readily, quickly and decisively 
in the very first general election after Nehru’s death, 
uninfluenced either by his great personality or by 
his recent stable regime. There is hardly any doubt 
that this swing was largely due to the leadership 
vacuum referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 
Since there was no charismatic leadership left in 
the Congress and since Indira Gandhi’s leadership 
was, in a manner of speaking, still in the making, 
the people perhaps considered the 1967 election a 
good enough opportunity to instal the Opposition 
Parties in Power and give them a chance. They 
also demonstrated, quite convincingly, that they 
did not think much of Nehru’s erstwhile col- 
leagues and their capacity to replace him, jointly 
or severally. And lastly, their action clearly 
demonstrated that the parliamentary system had 
worked quite well in Nehru’s regime, yet it was 
far from fully established. It was sustained by the 
leader’s personality so that with his departure, his 
party too lost its lustre in the eyes of the people.... 
However, the people once again found their hopes 
dashed to the ground with the fiasco of the United 
Front Governments. 

It is welt known that the malaise of defection — 
which was not totally unknown before —- struck 
strong roots during those years and damaged the 
political system permanently; till today, neither the 
political parties nor the people have succeeded in 
stamping it out. Every time an attempt is made, 
some party or the other seems to develop a vested 
interest in defection and sabotages the attempt. 
The sanctity of the political party has become the 
casualty in this process. This, again, was largely due 
to the absence of an over-arching leader at the time. 
' All things considered, by 1969, the Congress 
again began to shine by contrast. But just when 
it had somewhat recovered from the debacle of 
1967, the Congress underwent the split. 


I" is significant that after the split, Indira Gandhi’s 
leadership was established within a very short 
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time and no vestige of any challenge to her remain- 
ed thereafter. She was now fully confident of her 
unassailable position among the masses, as was 
demonstrated by the massive mandate she got in the 
Lok Sabha poll of 1971. The programme on the 
basis of which the split had taken place tn 1969 
namely, Bank nationalisation, abolition, of Privy 
Purses, land ceilings etc. gave her an image which 
got etched on the minds of the people permanently 
— as the emancipator of the poor. The image conti- 
nues till date, albeit battered and bruised but better 
than any other’s by far. Besides, it has persisted 
through fluctuating electoral fortunes of her party. 

A comparison between the images of the father 
and the daughter is quite instructive. Nehru’s image, 
both as Gandhi’s chosen successor and as the maker 
of modern India, blossomed forth as an evolving 
process over several decades. He was an acknowledg- 
ed “Pandit” in more than one sense. Indira Gandhi, 
on the other hand, came on the scene asa need of 
the hour. Her image — her own, as distinguished 
from the parental one -— had to explode overnight. 
But by the same token, it had to be reinforced by a 
clear-cut socio-economic programme capable of 
inspiring the masses ‘‘at sight”. While Nehru got 
the people’s support, to a considerable extent, by 
what he had done in the past and was doing while 
in office, Indira Gandhi got even greater support for 
what the people believed she would do in the future. 
Indira Gandhi and her programme were thus insepa- 
rable. The Congress Manifestoes of 1971 and ’72, 
(the latter got a shot in the arm by the Bangladesh 
developments) marked a watershed in the history of 
the Congress in more ways than was realised at the 
time, or since. 

Once again, Indira Gandhi’s post-1971 regime was 
characterised by stability due to charismatic leader- 
ship — the same phenomenon which obtained in her 
father’s regime. The political system, again, was 
sustained largely in the same way. But it is well- 
known that by 1973-74, Indira Gandhi’s leadership 
came under attack once more, as had happened in 
1969 —the only difference being that whereas in 
1969 it was within her own party, it came from the 
Opposition in 1973-74 — although it is to be noted 
that this time the Opposition included a strong 
Congress component which had fallen out with 
Indira Gandhi in the 1969 split. This was yet another 
difference between the father and the daughter. 
While on the mass front both had become darlings, 
Indira Gandhi, unlike Nehru, was always under 


challenge from (a) Those Jeaders who thought that 


whether the masses liked it or not, they (the leaders) 
had a better claim to Prime Ministership by virtue 
of their “seniority”; and (b) The bulk of the 
““jntellectuals” who never forgave her for belying 
their political forecasts by sheer force of mass 
support and who never ceased to look upon her as 
some kind of ‘‘usurper.” 

Unfortunately, however, the great leap for quali- 
tative social change after the electoral victory of 
1972 petered out before anyone realised it. While it 
is outside the scope of this discussion to unravel the 
reasons for this sea change in detail, it could perhaps 
be pointed out that the visible failures in the imple- 
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mentation of programmes like land ceilings, ceilings , 
on urban property, take-over of wholesale trade in 
food grains etc, promised in the 1972 Congress 
‘Manifesto, had much to do with this disillusionment 
of the people. We have noted here that Indira 
Gandhi and her programme were inseparable. Little 
wonder, therefore, that these failures should give 
‘rise to doubts about the efficacy of the leadership 
and make the “wave” recede, causing a setback to 
the stability engendered by the wave. At last, the 
situation took a turn wherein stability alone had to 
be accorded renewed emphasis; it could no longer 
be taken for granted. Briefly put, an extraordinary 
Constitutional measure (internal Emergency) was 
resorted to in order to meet a situation largely flow- 
ing from extra-constitutional methods adopted in 
the anti-Indira tirade. It is not the intention of this 
paper to go into who did what and the right and 
wrong of it; thatis old hat now. What is relevant 
to note here is that the attack on the leadership 
necessarily degenerated into a disruption of the 
functioning of the system — which only proves the 
central theme namely, the inseparability of the sys- 
tem and the leadership. 


TH fiasco of the Janata Party was again essenti- 

ally due to a crisis of leadership. There were, of 
course, many other causes, as there always are. But 
the most striking and perhaps disgusting feature of 
the Janata Party regime was its image of a house 
divided against itself — divided completely and 
irrevocably. Let alone political authority, there was 
no one capable of bringing about even a semblance 
of leadership to bear on the Party. In fact, to call it 
a Party became a misnomer. This could be cited as 
one of the main causes of the Janata Party’s rejec- 
tion at the polls in 1980. 

Today, at the threshold of the second half of 1984, 
the picture which the country presents is none too 
reassuring. Regardless of the achievements of the 
State Governments, the ferment of unrest — of 
several kinds — is indelibly writ large on the polity. 
The dissatisfaction is so complex that it can be ex- 
plained and understood only in the context of the 
proven limitations of the system and not in terms of 
the successes and failures of the political parties. 
This is easily borne out by the fact that all State 
Governments, under whichever party, are under- 
going a crisis of credibility, quite unrelated to their 
performance on the basis of confirmed statistics. 
When this is the situation, the next elections could 
only present a choice between known rejects, ensur- 
ing neither faith in the system nor hope for the 
future. This is by no means a comforting thought. 

Coming to the Centre, the situation is slightly 
different though the phenomenon is essentially the 
same. In 1980, Indira Gandhi promised a “‘Govern- 
ment that works.” Figures may show that her 
Government is indeed one that “‘works’’; or they 
may show otherwise. Be that as it may, it is also a 
fact that what the people imagined — even errone- 
ously, let us say — bya Government that works 
‘was something beyond impressive statistics and 
genuine explanations. Besides, they do not seem to 
distinguish between the Central and the State 
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Governments so far as their felt needs are con- 
cerned, although they are vaguely aware of the fact 
that the Lok Sabha elections are “Indira Gandhi's 
elections.” Thus there is considerable disillusion- 
ment in them with their lot, whether it emanates 
from the Centre or the State. The reason, again, 1S 
plain enough. They voted Indira Gandhi and that 
is that. Either she has succeeded or hasn’t. This 
may look like oversimplification because in many 
cases, the dissatisfaction is against the manner in 
` which Indira Gandhi’s programmes are being imple- 
mented at the local levels. But the people simply 
refuse to recognise any one else worthy even of 
blame; the blame, therefore, comes squarely on her. 
True, the people may be willing to give Indira Gandhi 
some sort of an alibi — to the effect that as matters 
stand, there is still no’one else from whom they 
could expect anything better. But at the most, this 
is only a concession and not positive approbation. 
Whichever way one looks at it, the system is clearly 
under great strain and from all appearances, it looks 
as though it has lost its elan and is no longer able to 
enthuse the people. This, again, has its roots in the 
non-availability of leadership to salvage the peaple’s 
faith in the system and in the future of the country. 

Now here is a crucial point. Why is it that 
Indira Gandhi’s leadership does not seem likely to 
sustain the system any longer, as her father’s did? 
The answer to this lies in the fact that her charisma 
itself, unlike her father’s, was result-oriented. It 
was bound to suffer by Government’s failure to 
come up to the expectations of the people — even 
granting that the expectations were unrealistically 
high. The fact of the matter is that they were not 
unrealistically high, in terms of the promises actually 
made and the reasonable certainty of their success 
at the time they were made. But that aspect is 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. 

In the result, there has emerged a basic difference 
between the father and the daughter, which is very 
far-reaching but seems to have remained obscure. 
The difference lies in the fact that Indira Gandhi’s 
charisma, with all its positive characteristics, has 
not succeeded in investing her with political authority 
which, as we have seen above, was the chief feature 
of her father’s stability. 

One does not have to go very far to prove this 
point. The intellectuals, the media, the bulk of 
“senior” Congress leaders — whatever their image 
among the people, but leaders nevertheless — not to 
speak of a large number of her own sycophants, 
have all combined to intensify her “‘usurper” image. 
So far as intellectuals go, she tco does not seem to 
have done anything to establish a rapport with them; 
indeed on both sides there has grown unrelenting 
belligerency, for no discernible reason. In fact 
anti-Indiraism has in some elite circles come to be 
equated with high intellectualism. These are prova- 
ble facts and not merely an attempt to depict 
Indira Gandhi in a martyr’s role. The more she 
fought back and succeeded, the more determined 
became the campaign of hate against her. In this 
relentless drama, the country’s interest — in parti- 
cular, that of the system — got the go by. In the 
result, Indira Gandhi became the Number One poli- 
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tical target in the country, whether in power or out 
of power — and is likely to continue in that un- 
precedented position for ever. She may have poli- 
tical triumphs galore, plus political power — as she 
has garnered for sixteen years now. But she has 
not achieved political authority --- and may not do 
so, the way the course of her life has shaped so far. 

Her authority is confined to her own party — 
rather, the portion of the party which has remained 
with her in the name of the Congress, after succes- 
sive splits. It has not gone beyond — nor is likely 
to. 

This has been demonstrated time and again. To 
cite but a few examples, ‘the following may be 
examined: 

(a) Decisions have been forced upon her virtually 
under duress. Sant Fateh Singh’s attempted 
self-immolation led to certain decision in Punjab. 
The question is not whether the decision was 
right or wrong; it is whether it was free and 
well-considered on the part of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The matter has not attained finality yet, the 
way other matters in other States did. The initial 
infirmity namely, lack of meeting of minds, has 
only added further complications. 

(b) An off-shoot of the above was the Chandi- 
garh-Abohar-Fazilka swap issue. The swap was 
improvised under the moment’s stress, but did 
not muster authority for implementation. It is 
still hanging fire. 

(c) More recently, a formula for the distribution 
of river waters between Punjab and Harvana 
was awarded by the Prime Minister. But at the 
earliest moment that suited it, the Akali Dal 
repudiated it. The repudiation was solely for 
political reasons; it had nothing to do with the 
merits of the case, since no one in the Akali Dal 
seems to have claimed that had the matter been 
disposed of by the Supreme Court, Punjab would 
have got to a larger share. On the contrary, they 
said that even if they had got a smaller share 
from the Supreme Court, they would not have 
demurred. What the Prime Minister’s award 
lacked, therefore, was not fairness but authority. 
She should never have been advised to arbitrate 
in the matter on the utterly insufficient ground 
that the concerned State Governments were of 
her party. That advice proved to be unfair to 
everyone. 

It may however be argued that the Akali Dal 
would not have accepted the decision of the Supreme 
Court either, as had been the experience with the 
report of the Shah Commission on Chandigarh. 
This may be so; yet for the very same reason, the 
attitude of the Akali Dal ought to have been anti- 
cipated before pulling the river waters dispute from 
the Supreme Court and handing it over to the Prime 
Minister for arbitration. It would have been much 
more difficult for the Akali Dal to repudiate the 
Supreme Court’s decision than it has been to reject 
the Prime Minister’s award. They had only to dub 
it as a Congress-I party affairs — which they 
promptly did. They award stands rescinded today, 
primarily for want of authority. These instances go 
to illustrate the point made out above, in regard to 
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“Indira Gandhi's political authority. Many . more 
could be cited. 


i? world be useful to draw pointed attention to 

some features of the current political scene as 
they have gradually developed to their present 
proportions after the passing of Nehru, but more 
notably during the seventies. None of these sprang 
‘up for the first time in the post-Nehru period. But in 
‘Nehru’s regime they were not felt because of his 
stable regime and unchallenged leadership; they were 
often suppressed by the superior weight of his great 
‘personality and authority: But once that weight was 
removed, they rebounded, naturally, to their full 
potential. They present a really baffling picture 
today and are eroding the system of parliamentary 
democracy, in almost all its remifications. The 
system seems to need another Nehru to bottle these 
genii up. But in the absence of Nehru H, what then? 
This is the question of questions. But first, the 
genii. 

The menace of defection, mentioned earlier, needs 
a closer look. Defections are caused, inter alia, due 
to two factors: (a) The need to maintain a comfort- 
able majority for retaining the Government; and 
(b) The lure of Ministerships and other lucrative 
positions held out to legislators as a price for either 
stabilising or toppling the Government. But the 
whole process often becomes an exercise in futility 
because one who can defect can — and does — also 
re-defect and re-re-defect ad nauseum, This has now 
become in-built in the system, particularly in the 
absence of effective and exemplary leadership cap- 
able of becoming a rallying point. It is clear that the 
evil of defection has, by now, permeated into the 
political system and cannot be eradicated as long as 
the two features mentioned at (a) and (b) above 
continue to exist. In the context of the future, 
therefore, this part of the present system would need 
a hard second look insofar as the above features 
are concerned. 


Opposition irresponsibility manifested itself in the 
Parliament and many State Assemblies. What is 
generally referred to as “Raj Narain Syndrome” 
struck these citadels of democracy. Unruly and even 
rowdy scenes, forcible holding up of proceedings, 
dharnas etc, became routine in the Legislatures. 
Speakers and other presiding officers, who were 
hardly required to speak in the past except in mono- 
syllables, now had to outshout a hundred Members 
together and exhibit nerves of steel during the “‘Zero 
Hour’ — that indigenous innovation of Indian 
parliamentary democracy. It would te a grievous 
mistakes to think that this utter. degeneration did 
not affect the public mind. Indeed it has brought 
the whole system into ridicule and contempt. Again, 
the need of a towering leader to stem this rot and 
to raise the level of debate to heights commensurate 
with the system, is being sorely felt. And Indira 
Gandhi could not fill the bill in this respect because 
she was the sole target of the thundering scenes. 
The Raj Narains were supposed to be exhibiting the 
people’s wrath against her in the chambers of 


Parliament. This deplorable situation continues ~via 
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unabated today and there is hardly any Legislature 
which has not caught the contagion. 

The splits in the Congress — as well as other 
parties —- have sent their shock-waves throughout 
the polity from time to time. They have not been 
fully analysed and evaluated so far. The Congress 
split of 1969, for instance, undeniably gave ita new 
lease of life. After the debacle of 1967, the fading 
away of the Congress as a party seemed only a 
matter of time, for reasons already mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs —in particular, the absence 
of charismatic leadership after Nehru and the in- 
adequate image of his erstwhile colleagues in the 
minds of the people. Indira Gandhi, after the split, 
resurrected the Congress; but by the same token, 
the ‘Indira’ part was the major one while the 
‘Congress’ part occupied a subsidiary position at 
the time — and since. Even so the Congress lived 
on after, and as a result of, that split. 

But there was the other side of the splits too. 
The very concept of the political party got shattered 
in the process of the splits. The naming of the 
Congress after the respective Presidents — Cong- 
ress-[, Congress-J, etc — only added to the nonsense 
and the Party became a laughing stock — especially 
among the younger generation who were just enter- 
ing the voters’ fold and who had no deep motivation 
such as their fathers’ or grandfathers’ had been. The 
damage thus done to the political process was 
incalculable — and continues to be so. One has 
only to look at the cartoons in any daily newspaper, 
in any language — which, by the way, are invari- 
ably seen and enjoyed — to see-how much ridicule 
is poured day in and day out on the politician and 
how the political process, by necessary implication, 
is shown as the dirtiest that one could imagine. And 
finally, an oversimplified version was floated each 
time — and somehow got established — that the 
split was engineered for Indira Gandhi’s benefit. lt 
is highly doubtful whether in its present form and 
content, the political system can ever be rehabilitat- 
ed in the estimation of the masses. 

The advent of the regional party is the most 
important single political development of recent 
years. The history of the regional party merits a 
close and comprehensive study. We have had Mem- 
bers in Parliament, belonging to DMK, AIADMK, 
Akali Dal, National Conference, Jharkhand 
Party etc, for many terms now. For all one knows, 

these parties have been represented by able and 
articulate persons. But it would not be an exagger- 
ation to say that these parties are not fully involved 
or interested in national affairs except en passant. 
They are hardly seen participating in the cut and 
thrust of the national parties, except when their own 
regional issues are debated. And on these occasions 
they get worked up to such an extent that they do 
not seem to fit into the framework of a national 
debate. No one can miss this phenomenon, although 
it needs to be emphasised once again that this has 
nothing to do with calibre; it is solely a question of 
orientation. It is a built-in limitation of a regional 
party that it tends to pull every issue to its own 
level, in content and comprehension. It can and 
often does breed exclusivity and a tendency to stand 
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off — which is itself a manifestation, albeit a 
camouflaged one, of separatism. 

The attraction of regionalism can hardly be over- 
estimated, particularly in the context of the weaken- 
ing of All-India parties. The dependence of the 
All-India parties on the regional parties in some 
States has assumed almost pathetic and parasitic 
proportions; it is difficult to see the former regaining 
their previous position in those States in the forese- 
eable future. The recent history in Tamilnadu is 
wellknown where every party from the Congress-] 
to the Opposition has to pay obeisance to the 
regional party bosses. The way the non-Congress-l 
Opposition are cringing before the regional Telugu 
Desam party in Andhra Pradesh literally for crumbs 
from the electoral table, is a pointer to the fiasco of 
some national parties. Similarly, in many States, 
namely, Kashmir, Punjab and the North-eastern 
States, regional parties have been found difficult to 
be dislodged by rational parties --- except in the 
context of a very strong “‘wind” in favour ofa 
charismatic national leader leading a national party. 
And even when a wind eclipses a regional party, 
the latter rebounds when the ‘‘wind” calms down a 
little. There are too many sticks to beat the Centre 
with and the regional party cannot be kept at bay 
for long, except when the national leadership is 
invested with Political Authority. This is yet another 
undeniable illustration of the importance of national 
leadership for preserving the country’s unity and 
fostering national integration. 

The steep rise in election expenses and the utter 
contempt with which the legal provisions in this 
regard are being flouted are universally known. The 
whole election process has undoubtedly become a 
cess-pool of corruption. The very first stage in 
parliamentary life thus starts with fraud. Several 
amendments in the legal provisions made so far 
have proved ineffective. Above all, the image of 
democracy is at stake and everyone in public life has 
become a thief in the eyes of the common man. 
The purchase of votes in bulk at enormous expense 
by the candidates, irrespecive of party, is an ex- 
perience of the voter himself; so no one can convince 
him that the election is clean. nor that after being 
elected, the representatives would not indulge in 
rampant corruption, if only to make good their elec- 
tion expenditure. More recently, the purchase of 
the votes of MLAs themselves in the indirect elec- 
tions to the Rajya Sabha and the State Legislative 
Councils has become a preposterous scandal and has 
tarred every legislator, good or bad, in the blackest 
black. It is regrettable that not much thought has 
been given to the genus of this phenomenon. It is 
wellknown that a candidate's ambition is generally 
not confined to legislatorship; he wants to — and 
thinks he deserves to — become a Minister. Parti- 
cularly heavy, therefore, are the amounts of money 
spent in canvassing both for and against Ministerial 
hopefuls. The whole thing stinks, The voter per- 
haps accepts the money — and no one can possibly 
blame him for this— but ends up detesting the 
electoral process. It is clear that the. money spent 
on the election of a legislator is in direct proportion 
to his future political prospects. Does it not, there- 
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fore, stand to reason that in a system that does not 
insist ona person being a legislator in order to 
bacome a Minister, expenditure and corruption of 
this magnitude may not be the order of the day? 
The Minister and the Government shall still be 
responsible to the legislature; that cardinal principle 
of democracy need not be interfered with. But just 
as the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive 
has always been considered healthy and desirable, 
the separation of the Executive — in the organic 
sense — from the Legislature could perhaps also 
be given a chance 

While on this point, it would also be pertinent 
to note that the calibre of our legislators has steadily 
fallen over the terms, both atthe Centre and in 
the States. This is nobody’s fault; Yet the fact 
needs to be taken into account. If non-legislators 
are made eligible to become Ministers, it would 
have two results; first, there would be improvement 
in the administration and fewer pulls from power- 
ful local interests and second, the electorate would 
know that the criteria of caste, group and the candi- 
date being “‘our man” are grossly inadequate in 
the matter of delivering the goods to the people. 
They would thus be compelled to revise these 
notions if they are keen on their elected represen- 
tative to be effective in serving the people. It needs 
to be established that the calibre of the Minister 
and the legislator would determine the effectiveness 
of the Government in the ultimate analysis and 
that the people would thus be harming only them- 
selves by barking up the wrong candidate-trees in 


the electoral process. This, by any token, would 
not be amean achievement. It would put demo- 
cracy back on the rails by insisting that a true 
representative of the people needs to be someone 
more than a mere vote-gatherer. 

The party, as a political entity, has become extre- 
mely weak. The group, the faction, the caste, the 
sub-caste etc, have become much more effective as 
political units in practice. The Communist Parties 
seem to retain some Party loyalty, but they have 
also been sub-divided badly and there is intense con- 
flict among them, which they are always at great 
pains to express in ideological terms — with little 
success. Ina word, itis highly doubtful if in any 
of the elections hereafter, the results will ever truly 
reflect the people’s preference amongst the political 
parties, as such. The verdict would be less and less 
political or on the basis of a given manifesto; it 
would rather be the chance outcome ofa host of 
heterogeneous factors, with no clear political com- 
plexion. To build a political structure on the basis 
of such verdicts would be an extremely hazardous 
job indeed. Under these circumstances, multi-party 
democracy, or for that matter, the whole party 
system as such, would become unreal. The epidemic 
of defection, coupled with the inability of the 
political parties to stamp it out, may result in the 
total withering away of the political party in India. 

Until such time as the image of the political party 
is re-established, parliamentary democracy based on 
the existing brand of political parties would continue 
to be devoid of political content and validity. This 
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cannot be allowed to go on, in the interest of demo- 
cracy. If we cannot mend the present system — 
which from all indications, seems to have become 
incorrigible —- some other more genuine democratic 
system would have to be devised. 


[Is the present constitutional setup, accountability 
is rather unclear. The Prime Minister’s is the 
most powerful position; but the Prime Minister, in 
terms of democratic content, is just another Member 
of Parliament, elected by the majority party in 
Parliament. In other words, theoretically at least, 
the Prime Minister need have no more than 26 per 
cent of the M Ps to support him, plus one out of 
the 542 Parliamentary constituencies to elect him 
to the Lok Sabha. By the same token, a Prime 
Minister could feel extremely insecure, if his own 
Party is heterogeneous and subject to pulls or, in the 
alternative, has only a thin majority in the House, 
making his Government susceptible to defections 
from the party. The third disquieting contingency 
arises when the Prime Minister has rivals in his 
own Party sniping at him and trying to bring him 
down alli the time, making him vulnerable and forc- 
ing him to make unholy compromises to keep him- 
self in the saddle. In any of these cases, the Prime 
Minister could never summon courage to go ahead 
with any far-reaching programmes of reform, tread- 
ing on the toesof the powerful vested interests 
within his own party making common cause with 
similar forces outside. A tight-rope walk would 
always be his lot. It is highly doubtful if in develop- 
ing countries, the fast-rising aspirations of the 
people — particularly after some infra-structure like 
education etc. has been laid, asin India, giving rise 
to such aspirations — could be fulfilled in time by 
a system wherein the Head of the Executive (that is 
Government) perforce has to act haltingly. 

Even more disquieting than the Prime Minister’s 
predicament in case of a thin majority is the nation’s 
predicament. When there is instability as a result 
of the game of numbers in Parliament, there comes 
a dead end to the functioning of our Constitution. 


. There is no President’s Rule at the Centre, as is 


available in the States. But in reality, President’s Rule 
in a State is rule by the Union Government — in 
other words, rule by a democratic body at a higher 
level. Clearly, in the case of instability at the 
Centre, there being no higher body, there can be no 
President’s Rule. Since our Rashtrapati has no 
authority deriving from the people directly, he can 
at best only juggle around with party coalitions and 
combinations. He can neither bring about stability, 
nor be a symbol of stability himself. Such a situ- 
ation actually arose in 1979 and the nation had to 
go to polls again; all that the President was able to 
‘do was to instal a care-taker Government after 
dissolving the Lok Sabha. Supposing that jhe 1980 
poll had not brought in a massive majority for one 
party once again, it is obvious that the country 
would have been plunged into endless instability — 
with what disastrous consequences, it is not difficult 
to imagine. The experience of 1979 should there- 
. fore open our eyes and convince the people of India 
that a directly elected constitutional authority at the 
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Centre is no longer a matter of intellectual debate; 
it has become a dire necessity which they can ignore 
only at the country’s peril. 

The Prime Minister is also open to criticism on 
the basis of parochialism. This is partly because it 
may be true, but even more because it may suit his 
detractors to paint him so. The criticism at once 
gets credence because, as pointed out already, the 
Prime Minister’s electoral base is the same as that of 
any Member of Parliament. If he is elected by the 
majority party in Parliament, that is no concern of 
the people; they are under no obligation, as such, to 
respect or even recognise him. They have had no 
hand in his making. Onthe other hand, if there 
is a universally elected central constitutional 
authority, by whatever designation, that Authority 
would have to orient his thinking to the country as 
a whole and also be seen as doing so. He would 
owe his position to no single State or territorial 
constituency. In the present context wherein claims 
are made on the basis of the electoral support given 
by a constituency, this change-over to a Countrywide 
constituency would serve as a factor — at least one 
factor — for national integration. 

The Prime Minister thus cannot, in the present 
setup, be the leader of the nation — except by dint 
of his individual calibre, such as the part played in 
the freedom struggle, personal prestige, sacrifice, 
personal charisma, dominant position in his party 
as well as the country in general etc. The last factor 
namely, dominant position in general cannot, for 
obvious reasons, be expected to be available to the 
Prime Minister hereafter in the measure it had been 
in the past. In Centre-State relations, more and 
more claims are bound to be made by the States, as 
also more and more allegations of interference 
against the Centre. All these allegations will be 
against the Prime Minister; yet the Prime Minister 
has no constitutional locus standi to meet those 
allegations as the representative of the nation as a 
whole. He will therefore always be on the defensive. 
His political authority is bound to get weakened, 
become unsustainable and unable, in turn, to sustain 
the system. 


Prom the above analysis, it is obvious that the 

system can be salvaged only by recourse to build- 
ing a Constitutional Authority at the Centre. In 
fact we have the instance of a special exigency which 
confronted us once in the past and which merits 
recapitulation at this point. This was in the context 
of the Anti-secession Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion when Lal Bahadur was the Prime Minister. The 
necessity for this Amendment arose when the politi- 
cal authority of the Prime Minister was found 
inadequate to deal with a situation wherein another 
political party — over which the Prime Minister 
had no control — started an agitation with certain 
secessionist implications. It was, in effect, an 
instance of the Constitution asserting itself in a 
crisis. But the Amendment could be carried out 
because the requisite majority was available in both 
Houses of Parliament at the time. Had this not 
been so, there was obviously no known method of 
resolving the crisis. Jt was precisely such a con- 
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tingency which our present Constitution did not 
envisage but which now threatens to become a more 
and more distinct possibility as we go along. The 
fortunes of the nation cannot be left to the fortuitous 
circumstance of a two-thirds majority in Parliament at 
a given moment. A central constitutional authority, 
regardless of the number game in Parliament, is thus 
inescapable, 

It is clear that this unenviable situation has come 
about largely, if not exclusively, as a result of lapses 
on the part of the post-independence Congress. But 
in the overall historical perspective, this needs to be 
looked upon as the nation’s experience and in retro- 
spect, as evidence of the Westminster system’s 
limitations when applied to the Indian context. 
After all, there is no other newly-independent 
country in which the system has not been found to 
collapse; even the attempt to work it could not take 
of in other developing countries. We should not, 
therefore, be too harsh on the judgment of the 
Founding Fathers of the Constitution who had, as 
everyone knows, made a monumental effort to 
hammer out the system after anticipating all aspects 
that could have been anticipated at the time. Nor 
should we be too unsparing with those, belonging to 
different persuasions and possessing different 
calibres, who had the opportunity to implement the 
Constitution according to their lights during the 
last thirtyfive years. It may be noted that there has 
been too much of this latter tendency so far and too 
little readiness to interpret failures in terms of the 
inherent characteristics of the system itself....At the 


same time, neither respect for the Founding Fathers 
nor annoyance at the bungling by political parties 
should deter the people from taking a second look 
at the system when its shortcomings have been 
clearly demonstrated. Even when and if another 
system is promulgated, it would have to be worked 
by political parties and no other. That being our firm : 
commitment, the pointless debate as to who was to 
blame for the past and who is going to benefit from 
the proposed change, is best laid to rest at the 
earliest. 

The crux of the matter, therefore, is — can the 
present Indian political system be sustained without 
charismatic leadership commanding political autho- 
rity? The question assumes great significance because 
the continued emergence of such personalities at all 
movements of need appears to be rather uncertain 
hereafter, for various reasons. One of these reasons 
is that in the process of socio-economic reconstruction 
— which is the main concern of the nation after achiey- 
ing independence — jailure strikes you in the eye at 
once, while success can be seen only in a much longer 
time-frame, in the result, charisma is extremely diffi- 
cult to generate. The alternative of collective leader- 
ship, which was glibly talked about some time back, 
would actually amount to an aggregate of zeroes, as 
matters stand. Besides, such leadership can never be 
created artificially or mechanically. It can emerge, 
if at all, only by a long and painful process of joint 
functioning reinforced by a common and unbreak- 
able bond of ideological commitment at all levels. 

And if the answer to the question posed in the 
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foregoing paragraph is in the negative — as it 
would be, in all probabiliy — what else can sustain 
democracy and find effective remedies for the mala- 
dies dogging the system? As already suggested, a 
single Central Constitutional Authority as the fountain- 
head of power, prestige and legitimacy, as an alter- 
native to the present Westminster system, deserves to 
be examined and commends itself on several counts 
described above. 


There are, of course, many cobwebs that would 
need to be cleared even if some kind of systemic 
change is contemplated. From first reactions in some 
influential quarters of the media, it seems that 
political leaders are not averse to such changes, but 
are apprehensive that Indira Gandhi might profit 
from them; so they would rather make do with the 
existing setup and let the country go downhill than 
agree to change. Ideally, they would welcome a 
change without Indira Gandhi — but do not know 
who will go first; hence their hostility to change. 
Added to this absurdity, from the Congress-I side 
one hears comments which only tend to confirm 
Opposition suspicions. Many stalwarts of the Cong- 
ress-I do not seem to contemplate anything beyond 
the fond hope that in the changed setup they would 
be able to exploit Indira Gandhi’s superior image to 
come back to power. 


Likewise, the reluctance of intellectuals to consider 
any systemic change at this moment, even if they 
believe such change necessary, is quite astounding. 
The reasons advanced are, to say the least, unsound 
and unconvincing. Let us deal with some of them. 


It is said that if the Congress-I were to amend the 
Constitution and introduce the Presidential system, 
it would degenerate into dictatorship; therefore, it 
should not be done now. In other words, wait full 
Indira Gandhi is out of the scene. A more degene- 
rate argument could hardly be imagined. For one 
thing, many of our intellectuals think that Indira 
Gandhi is no different from a dictator already; it is 
also no one’s claim that the present system, if con- 


tinued, will make her less so. In the result. the 
infirmities of the system would only be prolonged 
by postponing the change; meanwhile irreparable 
damage would be done to the political process. All 
this, the intellectuals say, should ke ignored because 
of their obsession with one person. Why they 
believe that the people at large would share this 
obsession and oppose the early adoption of the 
changes endorsed substantively, albeit grudgingly by 
the intellectuals themselves, beats all imagination. 
Either they should maintain that the present system 
is good and needs no change; or, if change is called 
for, it should come early. Any other argument is 
unlikely to cut ice with the people. 


No one claims that any systemic change, by itself, 
will solve the complicated problems facing the 
nation. It is therefore quite untenable to argue that 
in view of these problems there should be no change. 
Ex-hypothesi, the problems have been aggravated and 
their solutions rendered more difficult because of 
the way the system has functioned. That is why 
systemic change has become necessary. If this is 
even partially true, an appropriate systemic change 
becomes more urgent, not less. 


Another argument says that a higher priority 
needs to be accorded to several other amendments to 
existing statutes in order to root out corruption etc. 
No one prevented our Parliament from doing so 
during the past 35 years. Infact all the statutory 
changes so brought about have failed to work in the 
existing system; hence has arisen the need fora 
second look at the system itself. How, in the face 
of these facts, a systemic change deserves to be de- 
layed and not expedited, is again inexplicable. 


The fact of the matter is that “‘systemic change” 
is only a generic expression employed in this con- 
text and no one can anticipate the micro changes 
that would have to be brought in, once the process 
of deliberation starts. To comment, therefore, on 
the contents of the future system even before it has 
been outlined would only amount to prejudice. 
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What is needed, here and now, is a beginning of the 
debate in the light of past experience—nothing more, 
nothing less. 

Then there are umpteen legal and procedural 
hurdles which no one clearly knows how to cross. 
But it is not intended to go into those details here. 
Suffice it to say that given the political will, it is not 
beyond Indian ingenuity to bring about the desired 
changes in a smooth and orderly manner. 

One point, however, which seems to be troubling 
many is whether any such change is at all possible 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Kesavanand Bharati Case and the “‘basic structure” 
Jaid down therein. A reading of the relevant para- 
graph of that judgment would show that these fears 
are unfounded. The judgment says, in para 582, as 
follows: 

‘582. The basic structure of the Constitution is 
not a vague concept and the apprehensions ex- 
pressed on behalf of the respondents that neither 
that citizen nor the Parliament would be able to 
understand it are unfounded. If the historical] 
background, the Preamble, the entire scheme of 
the Constitution, the relevant provisions thereof 
including Article 368 are kept in mind there 
can be no difficulty in discerning that the follow- 
ing can be regarded as the basic elements of the 
constitutional structure. These cannot be cata- 
logued but can only be illustrated: 

1. The supermacy of the Constitution. 

2. Republican and democratic form of gov- 


ernment and sovereignty of the country. 

3. Secular and federal character of the 
Constitution. 

4. Demaraction of power between the legis- 
lature, the executive and the judiciary. 

5. The dignity of the individual secured by 
the various freedoms and basic rights in Part 
Ill and the mandate to build a welfare 
State contained in Part IV. 

6. The unity and integrity of the Nation. 


It is obvious that no patriotic Indian committed 
to democracy would look beyond these principles 
for any systemic change. At the same time, within 
these principles, there is still a wide ground in 
which the system could be modified as warranted by 
past experience and the projected needs of the 
future. This is the area to be explored. 


But this question can never be addressed objec- 
tively unless one is willing to look into the future of 
the country, beyond particular persons and personal- 
ities. It is a pity that mainly due to these predi- 
lections, this all-important debate could never get 
a chance to take off so far. While the limitations 
of the present system have been exposed time and 
again and acknowledged, an unaccountable intellec- 
tual inertia—composed of suspicion on the one hand 
and sheer refusal to face facts on the other—has 
come in the way of a meaningful scrutiny and an 
insightful projection into the future. The Debate 
must start before it is too late. LJ 
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A fierce controversy seems to 
be raging on the role played 
by the former Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh, Ram Lal and 
before him the Governor of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Jagmohan, 
through the action they took in 
the context of the Chief Minister 
losing his majority in the legisla- 
ture. There are some differences 
in detail between the two cases; 
but the essentials are the same. 

Now that the Parliament, press 
and several individuals have had 
their immediate say, the dust has 
settled a bit and it may be 
worthwhile to examine the issue 
— without the subjective factor 
swearing our judgements, Even 
one’s highest regard for public 
feelings — however aroused — 
and one’s belief in their being 
correct, cannot absolve one from 
the responsibility of analysing 
the situation from the legal and 
constitutional point of view. 
Such analysis could, besides, have 
the virtue of leading toa viable 
legal or procedural solution in 
order to obviate similar situa- 
tions in future; or if necessary, 
change the provisions of the 
Constitution. This is what the 
rule of law demands. 

There are many in this country 
who do not like the institution of 
Governor. They are of course 
entitled to their views. However, 
as of now, the Governor is there, 
he cannot be wished away, nor 
ignored in the scheme of things 
for the simple reason that an 
unfilled vacuum would be created 
thereby.. It may also be relevant 
to note that while Article 74 of 
the Constitution enjoyns that the 
President “‘shall, in exercise of 
his functions, act in accordance 
with the advice’ given by the 
Council of Ministers headed by 
the Prime Minister, no such 
corresponding obligation is cast 
onthe Governor of a State in 
relation to the advice of the 
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The Governor’s Role 


S.K. DUBEY 


State Cabinet headed by the 
Chief Minister. (See Article 163) 
Thus the Governor’s lattitude of 
discretion is clearly more than 
that of the President. 

Let us therefore, as a prag- 
matic exercise, look at the 
Governor and his role under the 
Indian Constitution. Articles 
157 — 164 of the Constitution 
provide as follows: 

1. There shall be a Governor 
for each State; 
2. The Executive Powers of 
the State shall vest in the 
Governor; 
3. The Governor shall be 
appointed by the President 
and shall hold office during 
the latter’s pleasure; 

4. The Governor shall appoint 

the Chief Minister -of the 

State; - 

5. The Chief Minister holds 
office at the pleasure of the 
Governor; and 

6. The Council of Ministers 
shall be collectively responsi- 
ble to the State Legislative 
Assembly. 

Since the Governor appoints 
the Chief Minister and the 
Council of Ministers is collec- 
tively responsible to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, a convention has 
developed in the country, harmo- 
nising these two provisions. In 
practice, therefore, after every 
election to the Assembly, the 
Governor appoints the leader of 
the political party returned in a 
majority to the Assembly, as the 
Chief Minister. Jf no single 
political party has obtained a 
majority of seats, the Governor 
has to make an exercise, begin- 
ning generally with the party 
having the largest strength, to 
explore the possibility of a viable 
Government. 

In either case, what is note- 
worthy is that the State Govern- 
ment is installed through appoint- 
ment by the Governor and not 


by any trial of strength in the 
Assembly. 

Another equally noteworthy 
feature 1s that the formation of 
the Government is on the basis 
of the strength of political parties 
and not on the basis of support 
to a person. In other words, it 
is the party Government that 
comes into power, based on its 
majority, as such, in the 
Assembly. The leader of the 
majority Party is appointed Chief 
Minister, even in the case where 
the support he commands within 
his own Party is just enough to 
elect him leader, with, say, 49 per 
cent of the Party membership 
opposing him. Obviously, there- 
fore, 49 per cent of the Party 
membership, plus the strength of 
all other political parties in the 
Assembly, does not come into 
reckoning in determining the 
Chief Minister. What counts, all 
along, is his 51 per cent support 
in his own party which, ex 
hypothesi, holds a majority of 
seats in the Legislative Assembly. 

Suppose, now, that there is a 
split in the Chief Minister’s party 
and consequently, his Party (that 
is, that part of the party which 
still supports him) is reduced to 
a minority, numberwise, as such, 
in the Assembly. The Party, 
evidently, has forefeited its right 
to be in Government; so does the 
Chief Minister, as Leader of that 
Party. The obvious course for 
him would be to resign, or the 
Governor to ask him to resign. 
The Governor cannot continue 
the Government of the split party 
further — no matter how long or 
how briefly. Without doubt, this 
is the democratic norm. 

Suppose, further, that in such 
a case, the Governor asks the 
Chief Minister to resign. If the 
latter does so, the scenario would 
be that the Governor accepts the 
resignation, asks the Chief 
Minister to continue in office 
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until alternative arrangements are 
made and then embarks on his 
exercise to explore the possi- 
bilities of forming another Mini- 
stry. But suppose the Chief Mini- 
ster refuses to resign. In such an 
event, it is he, the Chief Minister, 
who would be violating the demo- 
cratic norm thereby and the 
Governor does not seem to have 
any other option but to dismiss 
him. 

Suppose, again, that the Chief 
Minister, while refusing to resign, 
disputes the Governor’s assess- 
ment that his party, as such, has 
lost its majority in the Assembly. 
How is this dispute to be settled? 
Is it possible to settle the strength 
ofa Chief Minister in his own 
party (in other words, the number 
of his supporters in his party 
after the split therein) on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly? 
This is clearly impossible because 
all parties are present in the 
House. It may be noted that the 
support or otherwise of other 
parties represented in the 
Assembly is quite irrelevant at 
this stage. In the case of a split 
in the ruling Party, therefore, 
nothing concerning the split can 
be referred to the Assembly, since 
nothing can be tested there. The 
Governor would clearly have to 
persist in his exercise of head- 
count until he is finally satisfied 
of the Chief Minister’s. position 
within his party after the split. 

Take, now, a scenario where the 
Governor is satisfied that the 
ruling Party has lost its majority 
in the Assembly but when he asks 
the Chief Minister to resign, the 
latter refuses to do so, claiming 
that he still has a majority sup- 
port in the whole House (includ- 
ing support from other parties) 
and can still run a viable Gov- 
ment. Would the Governor be 
conforming to any democratic 
norm if he were to allow the 
Chief Minister to continue in 
office until the House is conven- 
ed? Under what democratic norm 
can the Chief Minister demand 
this procedure to be adopted? 
This course of action would in 
fact amount to keeping the Chief 
Minister in power after his party 
has lost its majority and giving 
him extra time to make up a 
majority by the time the 
Assembly convenes. The Gov- 
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ernor should therefore insist on 
the Chief Minister’s resignation 
and in the event of persistent 
refusal, dismiss the Government. 

‘Thereafter, there would appear 
to be two options open to the 
Governor. The first is to start 
his quest for another party whose 
leader is able to form a viable 
Government with the support of 
other Parties. In this exercise, 
the Governor would compute that 
leader’s strength from the pledges 
made and conveyed to him (the 
Governor) by the other parties. 
If he is satisfied that there is a 
viable alternative possible, he 
appoints that leader as Chief 
Minister and the rest of the pro- 
cess follows. In case, however, 
the Governor finds that such a 
viable alternative is not possible, 
the option open to him is to 
report the matter to the Pre- 
sident of India under Article 356 
and the procedure of President’s 
Rule describedin that Article 
follows. 

The knotty problem here would 
appear to be: What is to happen 
to the Government between the 
dismissal of. the previous Chief 
Minister and the completion of 
either of the processes described 
in the last paragraph? This would 
clearly depend on the length of 
the interregnum. If after dismis~ 
sing the previous Chief Minister, 
the Governor finds, say on the 
same day, that another person is 
ready and willing to form a 
viable Government with a depen- 
dable majority in the House by 
the assured support of other 
parties, the Governor would no 
doubt instal the new person as 
Chief Minister and maintain the 
continuity of popular rule. How- 
ever, if his quest fora new Gov- 
ernment threatens, in his judge- 
ment, to be long and inconclusive 
for several days, he would 
obviously have to go in for a 
short spell of President’s Rule 
pending his further efforts at 
forming a Ministry. At all events, 
he cannot keep a dismissed Chief 
Minister and his Government as 
caretaker which would be an 
extremely awkward thing to do. 
Further, if the Governor even- 
tually fails to put together a 
viable alternative Government, 
the short spell of President’s Rule 
would get extended into a longer 


spell. 

In any exploratory exercise by 
the Governor to put together a 
new Government, it would only 
be fair to allow the dismissed 
Chief Minister (just as a resigned 
Chief Minister) to stake his claim 
again, this time on the basis of 
the support his party receives 
from other Parties, jn case it all 
adds up to a majority in the 
House. Thus there would be no 
bar against a dismissed Chief 
Minister once again being called 
upon by the Governor to forma 
Government, if the latter is satis- 
fied that that would be the most 
viable alternative. In fact if there 
is President’s Rule in the mean- 
time, the Governor could go 
about his exploratory task with 
greater confidence and Iesser risk 
of rushing into hasty decisions 
and stumbling into unforeseen 
complications of mind-changing 
on the part of the legislators. 

Nor would it be fair to accuse 
MLAs of corruption, fickle- 
mindedness, opportunism and 
worse when a split takes place in 
their party. This is the relentless 
tirade invariably let loose on 
them these days. This may not 
be surprising in a context where 
the politician is seen as the villain 
of the piece every time anything 
goes wrong; the tendency is well- 
entrenched by now. Be that as it 
may, the predicament of the 
ordinary member of a party which 
is suddenly subjected to a vertical 
split merits deeper understanding 
and more serious consideration. 
The so-called fence-sitters are not 
necessarily a pack of avaricious 
self-seekers waiting to step up the 
bid. Many of them, for all one 
knows, may be opposed to and 
extremely unhappy at, the fact of 
the split itself and may find little 
sense or justification in jumping 
to one side or the other merely 
because some top leaders of the 
Party choose to impose an 
unwanted split on them. It is not 
unnatural for them, for a variety 
of reasons not all of which are 
downright ignoble, to bide their 
time and reflect more deeply on 
their own future and that of their 
party. This scenario has in fact 
been witnessed at the time of every 
party split that has taken place, 
including the one in the Commu- 
nist Party of India. To brand 
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everyone of such a case as simple 
and unabashed horse-trading only 
smacks of insensitivity to the 
human aspects of the political 
process. 

Coming back to the Governor’s 
role, it would be prudent for him 
to take all these aspects into 
consideration while taking deci- 
sions which he is called upon to 
take under the provisions of 
the Constitution. The provisions 


in regard to the Governor’s 
role, as at present found in 
the Constitution, are in no 


grave danger of breaking down 
per se; they have not broken down 
in fact. However, they have 
generated controversy which is 
not desirable and from the look of 
things, controversy is likely to 
increase on all such occasions 
hereafter. 

What then is the way out? 
Drastic remedies like the aboli- 
tion of the institution of Gov- 
ernor, or the elimination of his 
discretion altogether need not be 
countenanced unless accompanied 
by alternatives which are sound 
and acceptable. This may not be 
altogether impossible; yet it cer- 
tainly is a more elaborate process 
which would involve much larger 
chunks of the Constitution than 
the few Articles immediately con- 
cerned. It would be a useful 
exercise, nevertheless, to under- 
take’ in its own good time. 

In the short run, however, cer- 
tain precautions could be recom- 
mended to the Governors, to be 
observed in all situations where a 
change of Government is involv- 
ed, directly or indirectly. No 
Governor should hereafter expect 
to be seen or respected as a holy 
cow; the stakes are too high for 
that. They should therefore adopt 
all possible methods and devices 
not only to be (which they pro- 
bably are already) but also 
seem to be, like Caesar’s wife. 
The devices would have to be left 
to the Governor’s imagination 
and the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. What is important is that 
no precaution possible in the 
given situation should be over- 
Jooked. The Governors should be 
forewarned that their action 
would largely be judged by the 
precautions they take. 

One thing, however, stands out 
from the above analysis. The 
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Governor cannot abdicate his res- 
ponsibility to assess the strength 
of contending parties by merely 
diverting them to the Legislative 
Assembly. As pointed out, such a 
course is fraught with unfairness 
and as much horse-trading as in 
any other alternative, apart from 
its baneful impact on the adminis- 
tration. The Governor would 
therefore do well to perform the 
duty cast upon him by the Con- 
stitution, so long as the concern- 
ed provisions remain. 





The only aspect we are now 
left with is one of the subjective 
verdicts —— namely, how the same 
decision is characterised as demo- 
cratic or undemocratic according 
to whether the Governor happens 
to be X or Y; how the much- 
flaunted ‘“‘norms’’ can change 
with breath-taking elasticity; how 
a Governor dubbed as a “‘villain”’ 
can overnight become a “‘scape- 
goat? the moment he resigns. 
And so forth....But about these 
aspects, the less said, the better. O 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


te 


Opposition 


FFECTION, like corruption, has become common 
currency in our political life. It no longer shocks 
us; if at all, it only titillates at times. 

After months of sweated labour some of the Oppo- 
sition stalwarts — Charan Singh and Bahuguna in 
particular — announced on October 21 that they 
had formed a defectors’ club under the pompous 
signboard of the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan Party. In the 
ganging up, the two in the lead have the distinction 
of being habitual defectors: Charan Singh who 
defected from the Congress in 1967 to form BKD, 
then joined Janata in 1977 to defect from it in 1979 
to form the Lok Dal. And Bahuguna, with a shorter 
but swifter record, left the Congress in 1977 to form 
CFD and then joined Janata which he left in 
1979 to join the Congress-I which he left in 1980 to 
form DSP. So when this new party surfaced, it has 
sent out no shock-waves, only it is exciting. 

Permutations and combinations among Opposition 
parties have been going on for more thana year 
now. The first formal get-together was the formation 
of the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) in 
August last year between BJP and the Lok Dal — 
which has been given a rather unceremonious burial 
this week as the Lok Dal chief Charan Singh closed 
his Lok Dal shop to open the departmental store 
where commodities both essential and non-essential 
are to be offered for bargain sale. 

Soon after NDA was born the United Front out 
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Regroupings 


of the labours of Janata’s Chandra Shekhar. Sharad 
Pawar’s Congress-S, Bahuguna’s DSP, Chandrayt 
Yadav’s Janawadi Party and Ratubhai Adani’s 
Rashtriya Congress. The United Front however 
suffered from some congenital ailments: for one thing, 
there was Bahuguna’s discomfiture on Chandra 
Shekhar being made its chief. Secondly, there was ne 
clarity either on programme or onthe selection of 
allies. Thirdly, its principal constituent Janata Parts 
itself was in a state of disintegration, which virtually 
paralysed the Front too. Being thus neither united 
nor a front, the myth from the outset was doomed 
to be short-lived. 

Bahuguna from the beginning began to neeotrate 
with Charan Singh for the setting up of a party ws 
distinct from a front. Chandra Shekhar on bis part 
was under pressure from his Janata confidants. Biju 
Patnaik, George Fernandes and Karpoor: Thakur to 
join up with Charan Singh. The pressure became 
irresistible when he Jost both Satyendra Narain Sinha 
and Raj Narain who left the Janata in August. And 
so began Jarata’s negotiations with Ç hanon Sirgh to 
form a new party. At one stage, the terms wue 
almost settled. Charan Singh to be President und 
Chandra Shekhar to be Workirg President. Bet 
there was resistance inside Janata against re-rnstallir 2 
Charan Singh, who by his defection in 1979 had 
brought down Morarji-led Janata Government. This 
gave Bahuguna the chance to jump, and suo was 
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announced the formation of DMKP. 

This has not only brought about the demise of 
NDA but of the United Front as well. Since its two 
major components, the Janata and the Coxgress-S 
have suffered heavily, with their very existence at 
stake. Devi Lal’s walk-over from the Janata to the 
new party is likely to be followed by others: already 
Biju Patnaik has welcomed it — may be preparatory 
to his formally joining it. The same may turn out 
to be the case of Subramaniam Swamy who too has 
welcomed its formation. The Congress-S has lost 
not only its UP anchorman Yunus Saleem, but 
perhaps more importantly, Nathu Ram Mirdha in 
Rajasthan and R.P. Yadav in Bihar, where its more 
important leader, Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav has 
also walked over to the Congress-I. 

A three-point polarisation appears to be in the 
offing at least in north India because small groups 
would tend to get attached to the bigger ones. The 
Congress-I has so far gained the maximum in Bihar: 
Satyendra Narain Sinha and now Ram Lakhan 
Singh Yadav. And in the days and weeks to come, 
there are talks of many more deserting the Janata 
and Congress-S. To stem this rot, it would not be 
surprising if the Janata rump tries now to strike a 
deal with BJP, a course which at one time Rama- 
krishna Hegde had advised it. In the changed situa- 
tion, a truncated Janata is likely to be more 
amenable to welcome the BJP prop, while BJP on 
its part realises its own vulnerability since its old 
ally, the Lok Dal now reinforced by Bahuguna, is 


likely to attack it as a communal party. At the 
regional level, any BJP-led alliance with Janata will 
find influential support in Karnataka, Andhra (via 
Telugu Desam) and Tamil Nadu (through DMK). 


On its part, the new party under Charan Singh is 
being termed as the DMK of north India: this is 
true not only because of the similar anagram as 
Karunanidhi’s party in Tamilnadu, but also because 
it will be for all practical purposes, a regional party 
with its main base in UP and Haryana, while its 
influence spreading to Bihar and Rajasthan. 


All this leaves the Communists to re-evaluate 
their tactical approach. Even if Namboodiripad and 
Rajeshwar Rao had dined with Chandra Shekhar 
the night before the Charan Singh bombshell, it 
does not follow that the two CPs would now stay 
with Janata they may choose to switch over their 
attachment to Charan-Bahuguna’s DMKP. Another 
strenuous exercise to identify the Democrat in their 
Left-and-Democratic Unity. 

The preparations are thus on in full swing for the 
General Election. What’s not yet clear if the voter 
would prefer any of the motley alliances to an 
overworked Establishment with a single campaigner. 
The answer would perhaps not be known until the 
ballot boxes are opened in the wintry days of 
January. 


N.C. 
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Murphy Visit : 
A Non-event? 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


conveyed by New Delhi 
to the US Assistant Secretary of 
State, Richard Murphy, is centred 
on the subcontinental security 
environment, no unusual impor- 
tance need have been attached to 
the American official’s brief visit 
to India. (October 20-22) 

The message itself has been 
conveyed in various forms, direct- 
ly, indirectly, subtly, and bluntly 
numerous times in the last several 
months and its basics have re- 
mained unchanged. It is a simple 


Bt for the fact that the mes- 
sage 


2 


message and does not need such 
frequent rei'eration but, alas, the 
recipient has been unresponsive. 

Murphy is said to have made 
the visit at his own request osten- 
sibly to get himself posted with 
New Delhi’s views on a few 
matters which have proved con- 
tentious in Indo-American rela- 
tions so that he in turn can con- 
vey them to the conference of 
American envoys in the region 
scheduled to be held at Colombo 
this week. While in New Delhi, 
the American official was duly 
briefed on the current concerns 
of India in regard to the US 
policies and attitudes which have 
of late tended to impinge even 
more crucially on regional peace 
and security than they have done 
in the last three or four years 
since: Washington forged a close 
military relationship with Islama- 
bad. 

Essentially, Indian concerns 
stem from the fact that US in 
pursuit of its own global inte- 
rests and regardless of the sensi- 
tivities of the Indian Ocean lit- 
torals has caused a situation to 


be created as a result of which 
the Cold War has been brought 
nearer Indias doorsteps, and 
India itself has had to become an 
unwilling participant in an arms 
race. 

Murphy had the opportunity 
of learning first hand from the 
Chairman of the Policy Planning 
Committee, G. Parthasarathi, 
the Foreign Secretary, Maharaj- 
kumar Rasgotra, and the Secre- 
tary in the External Affairs 
Ministry, Romesh Bhandari, how 
New Delhi looks at the recent 
developments which have a direct 
bearing on the proposed streng- 
thening of US-Pakistan military 
relationship through the supply 
ofnew types of sophisticated 
arms including the advanced 
surveillance Hawkeye system to 
Pakistan. New Delhi is also not 
unaware that there is every like- 
lihood of the US-Pakistan secu- 
rity arrangements being exten- 
ded beyond 1987 in the event of 
the re-election of Ronald Reagan. 

Interestingly, the core of New 
Delhis concern over the quali- 
tative change which US-Pakistan 


Es 


military ties has forced on the 
subcontinental situation has been 
a recurring theme in Indo-Ameri- 
can exchanges for the last five 
years. Beginning with Indira 
Gandhi’s Washington visit in July 
1982, and ending with Vice- 
President George Bush’s New 
Delhi visit earlier this year, the 
theme has remained unvaried in 
its essentials, although over the 
years it has been acquiring newer 
and newer nuances as the security 
environment steadily declines. 
There has been no evidence, 
however, of an improved appreci- 
ation of the Indian point of view 
in Washington. Indeed, such 
evidence as is available indicates 
that US has a mistaken notion 
that India objects to US relations 
with Pakistan or it protests 
merely for the sake of protesting 
against American arms supplies 
to Islamabad. 

' This is precisely why on numer- 
ous occasions in the recent past 
India has had to clarify that the 
basic Indian concern is not over 
US-Pakistan relations but over 
the fact that this relationship is 
being made use of by Pakistan to 
acquire military hardware beyond 
its legitimate defence needs thus 
posing a sccurity threat to India 
which has been a victim of Pakis- 
tani aggression as many as four 
times inthe past. With Pakistan 
itself having publicly declared 
often that it expects no threat 
from the Soviet Union, the 
danger ofa trigger-happy military 
regime in Islamabad turning the 
guns acquired from US against 
India is very much real in Indian 
calculations. And it is in this con- 
text that repeatedly India has 
been pointing out the security 
implications for India should US 
persist in arming Pakistan dis- 
proportionately. 

Secondly, it has also been the 
endeavour of India to convince 
Washington that it seeks nothing 
-but friendly ties with its imme- 
diate neighbour, that it has been 
exerting itself towards normalis- 
ing relations and that it finds its 
efforts in the direction stymied by 
the American encouragement of 
the aggressive psyche of Islama- 
bad. This was the message which 
Indira Gandhi carried with her to 
Reagan, and conveyed to Bush in 
. New Delhi. During their recent 
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-Indian 


visits to New York and Washing- 
ton in connection with the UN 
General Assembly session, both 
Parthasarathi and Rasgotra 
acquainted senior officials of the 
US State Department with similar 
concerns, and now the same view 
has been reiterated to Murphy. 
The exchange of views with 
Murphy took place against the 
background of some develop- 
ments in the last couple of 
months (Mainstream, October 20) 
Which revolved around subtle 
American attempts to paint 
India as a potential aggressor 
against Pakistan, a move which 
was taken up with predictable 
alacrity by Islamabad which 
now talks of a pre-emptive 
strike on its nuclear 
establishments as if it is very 
much a part of New Delhi’s 
latest foreign-policy options. 
Murphy was told that having 
never attacked Pakistan in the 
past and having only been at 
the receiving end of Pakistani 
aggression, India found it sur- 
prising that such motives should 


-be ascribed to it. Actually, what 


is surprising is that New Delhi 
should be placed in a position 
where it has to keep asserting 
its bonafides in this respect ad 
nauseam since, if Washington 
knows anything, it is that 
American: arms supplied to 
Pakistan have invariably been 
used against India in all the 
major and minor wars between 
the two neighbours. 

It is also surprising that 
neither Murphy nor other senior 
State Department officials have 
till now disowned or discounted 
the recent observation of 
Ambassador Dean Hinton in 
Lahore implying that India was 


a potential aggressor against 
Pakistan. Significantly, | when 
Ambassador Shankar Bajpai 


called on Murphy in Washing- 
ton fto elicit elucidation of the 
implication of Hinton’s com- 
ment, all that he was told was 
that Hinton was only making a 
personal comment. In inter- 
national diplomacy, such per- 
sonal comments often attain 
legitimacy because they emanate 
from the official representative 
of a country accredited to 
another government and are 
seldom made off-the-cuff without 


awareness of their gravity. 

New Delhi has no illusion that 
its protests will induce re-think- 
ing in Washington; the past 
record warrants no such com- 
placency or wishful thinking. 
Murphy himself is too junior in 
the State Department hierarchy 
to offer assurances on behalf of 
his establishment in regard either 
to the stoppage of new sophisti- 
cated arms supplies to Islamabad 
oreven of treating the Indian 
viewpoint as a significant input 
into American foreign policy cal- 
culations. Nor has the American 
leadership found it possible now 
orinthe past of assuring India 
that US influence in Pakistan is 
strong enough to dissuade Islama- 
bad from using the arms against 
India. But if New Delhi finds it 
necessary to reiterate its concerns 
at every available opportunity, it 
is against the hope that Washing- 
ton will realise some time or the 
other that it is directly contribut- 
ing to the accentuation of ten- 
sions in the Indian subcontinent 
and almost goading India into 
entering the arms race. 

New Delhi, for the present, is 
proceeding on the assumption 
that there is every likelihood of 
Pakistan obtaining the Hawkeyes 
and the AWACS it seeks and of 
the continuance of the US-Pakis- 
tan security tie-ups in the coming 
years. Not to assume so, or place 
reliance on innocuous assurances 
of American interest in a stable 
Indo-Pakistan relationship, would 
be naive, especially at a time 
when Pakistan is determined to 
make full use of the alibi ofa 
threatened Soviet-backed Afghan 
invasion and extract the maxi- 
mum from Washington for its 
cheerful participation in the US 
concept of a strategic consensus. 

Under the circumstances, New 
Delhi can only hope that Murphy 
will retain ‘the knowledge he has 
gained in the Indian capital till 
he reaches the State Department 
and not shed it amidst the con- 
genial surroundings in friendly 
Colombo where he is bound to 
be made much of by Jaya- 
wardene’s hawkish associates who 
find Indian pleadings in respect 
of the ethnic crisis as irksome as 
Washington finds the cautioning 
in respect of Pakistan. 
(October 23) 





UNCTAD’s Twenty Years 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


AFTER the Second World War, the industrialised 

countries were increasingly preoccupied with 
problems of reconstruction. They were concerned 
with negotiations about rules governing the inter- 
national economic relations in trade and finance and 
the institutional mechanisms enforcing those rules 
such as the IMF, IBRD and GATT. 

The problems of the developing countries were 
not of great interest to the industrialised countries 
and whenever transactions between the industrialised 
and the developing countries assumed significance, 
the developing countries had to abide by the rules 
of the game decided by the rich. The international 
solution to the problems of development were 
perceived by the rich as aid which seldom called for 
any negotiations and which also gave the donors a 
leverage to serve their own political and strategic 
ends. 

But the emergence in the United Nations of a 
numerical majority of developing countries changed 
the situation. They now had to be taken into 
account and their participation was important in the 
decision-making process. With the Decolonisation 
Resolution of UN in December 1960, the struggle 
for political emancipation was drawing to a close 
and consciousness of the need for development had 
begun with the Declaration of the Sixties as the First 
Development Decade by the UN General Assembly 
in December 196]. 

Internationalisation of development issues in the 
sixties was greatly facilitated by the growing soli- 
darity of the developing countries. One component 
of it was the Nonaligned Movement. This move- 
ment which had its beginnings in the Bandung 
Conference in 1955 was launched at the 
Belgrade Summit of the Nonaligned leaders in 1961. 
Though the movement was essentially political, it 
was inspited by the urge to avoid involvement in 
power rivalries in order to concentrate on economic 
growth. The Conference on the Problems of Econo- 
mic Development held in Cairo in 1962 under the 
auspices of the Movement was possibly the first 
meeting of the developing countries on the subject of 
economic development. 

The proposal to convene a Conference on Trade 
and Development was promoted by the developing 
countries which were unsure about their develop- 
ment prospects because of the declining commodity 
prices and the impact on their exports with the 
emergence of EEC. The developing countries were 
not confident of their ability to achieve much within 
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the framework of GATT and therefore sought a 


wider forum for resolving their difficulties. In 
December 1962, a decision was taken in UN to 
convene a Conference on Trade and Development. 
The thirty-two member Prepratory Committee met 
several times before the opening of the Conference 
in March 1964. The Committee was ably assisted 
by the Secretartat of the Conference under the 
leadership of Raul Prebisch who provided a clear 
focus to the discussions. The birth of UNCTAD 
heralded an era of new awareness of the problems 
of development. 

Prebisch had argued in a series of Pere that the 
external imbalance in the developing countries was 
mainly a manifestation of the disparity between the 
rates of growth of their primary exports and of the 
imports of industrial goods. He noted that the 
foreign exchange earnings of the developing countries 
had suffered severely from the deterioration in the 
terms of trade which were caused inter alia by the 
nature of products exported, lack of cooperation 
among the producing countries and the need to 
increase their exports in order to improve their 
import capacity. Thus additional resources were 
indispensable; and compensatory and supplementary 
financing would provide them the amount of money 
which were not being received through higher prices. 
This according to him would give economic develop- 
ment plans a large measure of stability. A link was 
to be established at UNCTAD between commodity 
export earnings and the development process. 

At the first Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, 119 countries with 1,500 delegates partici- 
pated. For 12 weeks, five Committees of the 
Whole discussed international commodity problems, 
trade in manufactures and semi-manufactures, 
improvements in the invisible trade of developing 
countries, finance and the impact of regional 
groupings. During these deliberations there emerged 
the Group of 77 developing countries which stood 
as a phalanx vis-a-vis the industralised countries. 
The main achievement of the Conference was the 
adoption of the Final Act which summed up the 
elements of international cooperation. The Final 
Act was viewed by some asa deed of partnership 
between the members of the United Nations. 
Many believed that in the mid-point of the First 
Development Decade, the international community 
was firmly set on the course towards a major 
structural change in economic relationships. 

With the endorsement of the Final Act by the UN 
General Assembly, a three-tiered mechanism con- 
sisting of the Conference, the Trade and Develop- 
ment Board and six Committees (on commodities 
manufacturers, invisibles and financing, shipping, pre- 
ferences, and transfer of technology) was set up to 
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“promote development and monitor development 


action at the international level. For the first time 
the members of an international body were grouped 
according to their level of development, type of 
economic system and culture. Group A comprised 
of African and Asian countries plus Yugoslavia. 
Group B were the developed countries including 
. Australia, Canada and Japan. Group C were the 
Latin American and Carribean countries. Group D 
= were the Socialist countries. 


Upto the UNCTAD III, 1972, negotiations bet- 
ween developed and developing countries were 
confined to the latter making demands and the 
developed countries engaging them in unending dis- 
cussions on the technicalities of the proposals with 
occasional offers of marginal concessions like the 
Generalised System of Preferences negotiated in 
UNCTAD II or accepting the target for aid. But 
the developed countries did not perceive. any 
urgency for serious negotiations or the need for 
calculating trade-offs, because they did not visua- 
lize any problems coming from the developing 
world which required international solutions arrived 
at through negotiations. 


But the situation changed sharply in early 1970s 
not only because of the oil crisis but also the 
monetary crisis and the commodity boom. The suc- 
cess of OPEC and the commodity boom made the 
developing countries conscious of their potential 
power in the world arena which helped in bringing 
about a sense of solidarity amongst them. 


This was duely reflected in several negotiations 
on commodities such as bauxite, copper, and coffee. 
It was instrumental in creating pressure which led 
to the Declaration for the New International Eco- 
nomic Order at the General Assembly’s Sixth Special 
Session in 1974 and the discussions on the Charter 
of Economic Rights and Duties of States and the 
deliberations of the Non-aligned Group of coun- 
tries. The time was ripe for negotiations. 


The choice of commodities as the critical issue for 
negotiations at UNCTAD IV, 1976, was regarded by 
~many as quite appropriate, considering the North- 
South negotiations at that time, and the political 
clout it attracted among the developing countries. 
For: the first time' since the establishment of 
UNCTAD a resolution on the Integrated Programme 
of Commodities (IPC) was adopted without dissent 
in UNCTAD IV. It provided fora common frame- 
work of agreed objectives and principles to guide 
the negotiations and identified 18 commodities of 
export interest to the developing countries. 


IPC included the achievement of stable conditions 
in commodity trade,” an increase in real export 
earnings of the developing countries and protection 
from fluctuations therein, improvement in market 
access and‘ reliability of supply; diversification of 
production and expansion of processing in the 
developing countries, improvement in the competi- 
tiveness of natural products competing with synthe- 
tic substitutes, improvement in market structures 
and the marketing and distribution and transport 
systems for commodity exports of the developing 
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countries. l a l 

But the negotiations at- UNCTAD IV were not 
very substantial and after 1976-77 the entire North- 
South, negotiations reached a stalemate. Probably 
the choice of issue of commodities as central to the 
negotiations was right but the proposals for solving 
these issues’ or programmes of action were not 
properly formulated. Also the distribution of gains 
from the functioning of the Common Fund among 
different countries were not worked out fully in 
detail; as a result, the support for such a measure 
even from the developing countries was weak. 
Instead, the developing countries should have tried 
out to gain concessions in other fields such as 
finance, manufactures or trade liberalisation and 
technology. 


Though at UNCTAD V, 1979, it was decided to 
go ahead with the Integrated Programme for Com- 
modities, no new action was taken in making the 
Common Fund operational. It was decided to carry 
outa number of studies in the areas of processing 
and product development, marketing and distri- 
bution structures, and a complementary facility to 
compensate for shortfalls in export earnings of the 
18 IPC Commodities. 

By UNCTAD VI in Belgrade last year, the deepen- 
ing global economic and debt crises affecting the 
major developing countries, the growing fear of in- 
crease in protectionism led to a focus by the Secretary 
General of UNCTAD on a plan for recovery. In the 
commodity front, he called for interim agreements 
to deal with the immediate crises within an institu- 
tionalised orderly fashion, so as to forestall distress 
sales by producers obliged to act alone and out- 
side the framework of international cooperation. 
UNCTAD VI appointed an expert group which 
would examine inter-alia the nature and causes of 
instability in export earnings, the role and impact of 
stablisation in export earnings on commodity 
markets, the finance and economic costs of stablising 
a of commodity agreements and the Common 

und. 


So officially, the pressure is still on for the speedy 
implementation of the Integrated Programme but the 
achievements and progress of IPC have been marked- 
ly slow. Since the adoption of IPC in 1976, only 
one new International Commodity Agreement with 
pricing provisions (rubber) and two without such pro- 
visions (Jute and tropical timber) have been negoti- 
ated. The Common Fund has not started functioning 
as yet and the proposal for an expansion and 
liberalisation of the Compensatory Financing Facility 
made by the developing countries at UNCTAD VI 
was met with no enthusiasm by Group B members. 
UNCTAD’s achievements as compared to its pro- 
mise have been disappointing. This is largely 
because UNCTAD has shifted from its original focus 
of trade and development problems of the developing 
countries. 

UNCTAD ’s quarterly meetings are galas attended 
by huge crowds comprising of its members. The 
outcome of these are usually frugal and have not 
made a dent in solving the immediate problems of 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Ethnic Violence in Sri 


BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


Hranic violence has become a way of life in the 
very northern tip of Sri Lanka, where people 
once lived in peace and harmony. 


During Sri Lanka’s colonial period, the Jaffna 
Tamils (Sri Lanka Tamils) had cornered 50-60 per 
cent of all Government jobs. They were only 12 per 
cent of the population, while the Singhalese, the 
majority ethnic group, who were nearly 75 per cent 
of the population received only 20 per cent of the 
jobs. The British colonial administrators did not care 
one way or the other. Thus the Singhalese majority 
became helpless at that time. 


Things changed rather slowly since independence 
from the British in 1948, and even today, 1984, the 
Jaffna Tamils have 25 per cent of the jobs—an extra 
12 per cent over their quota — but these Tamils 
want over 50 per cent. How could this be achieved, 
under democratic principles? This is impossible, as 
each adult, male or female, irrespective of their 
ethnicosity has a vote. 


Thus the Singhalese who were neglected in the 
British period, have regained their power, and 
thereby democratically rule the Island, being nearly 
75 per cent of the population. 


This is the crux of the problem. The Jaffna Tamils 
who foresee no hope now or in the future of control- 
ling the Island economically and politically have 
therefore resorted to terrorism to divide the Island 
and get not just some political rights in the small 
areas where they live, but to divide and control half 
the Island. Thus this conflict is self-inflicted by 
them on themselves by their demand to divide the 
Island. 


When delegations of these Jaffna Tamil leaders 
met to explain their position to world leaders, they 
got no support. Only second or third grade govern- 
ment officials met them and did not give them much 
encouragement. The British Conservative leaders 
refused to see them, so did Japan, and super power 
America did not give them any encouragement; 
while China and USSR denounced them. Even India 
refused to support them on the issue of dividing the 
Island, as both the Tamils and the Singhalese 
migrated from India. 


Thus having received no support from the world 
they are creating a problem for themselves in order 
to find a way to live in peace and harmony with the 


Dr Kirthisinghe is the General Secretary of the 
Society for Asian Affairs, New York. 
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other ethnic groups on the Island, and particularly 
the majority of the Singhalese. 


The Estate Tamils who were brought in by the 
British planters with the active co-operation of the 
British Indian authorities, and who live in the hilly 
areas of the upcountry, have a good leader in. Ton- 
daman. Many of them still work in Tea and Rubber 
estates, and are generally illiterate. When the hill- 
side lands were cleared by British planters, they 
chased out the Singhalese villagers from their fertile 
land, and pushed them on to poor marshy land that 
surrounds the hills. Both groups, the Estate Tamils | 
and Singhalese villagers, are poor and are victims 
of economic exploitation. 


The demand by Tondaman, the Estate Tamil 
leader, to buy some of these barren tea estates which 
have deteriorated by neglect, and divide them up in 
order to settle some of these homeless Estate Tamils, 
should be considered, ifan equal opportunity is 
given to the Singhalese villagers who were originally 
expelled from their own good land by the British 
planters, 


Thus integrated living communities between Tamils 
and the Singhalese villagers could be established. 
With integrated social, economic and educational 
services in the upcountry areas, goodwill among 
them may be achieved. 


In integrated schools they should teach both Tamil 
and Singhalese to children. This may lead to inte- 
grated communities in the upcountry estate areas, 
where ultimately peace and harmony would prevail. 
If these proposals are adopted on an all-Island basis, 


there would be hope for peace and harmony all over 
our land. ) 


With the Jaffna Tamils creating problems for 
themselves, these problems spill over on to other 
Tamils who have also migrated to the Island separa- 
tely from them. When Jaffna Tamils create racial 
violence, Singhalese racism over-reacts to attack all 
Tamils, whatever their origin, which does not count 
or matter, when ethnic groups are intoxicated with 
racism and violence. Increased numbers of the 
Singhalese educated people have moved out at great 
personal risk to protect them and their properties. 
And this needs to be seen in the background of a 
State having been intoxicated wlth violence and 
racial hate, one has little reasonableness and compas- 
sion for others well-being. 


While the racial conflict of the’ Tamils and the 
Singhalese goes on, a small ethnic community that . 


a 
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the Muslims. These are generally a trading class of 
people about 3 per cent of the population of the 
Island who have amassed a vast amount of wealth 
at the expense of other ethnic groups, particularly 
the Tamils and the Singhalese. Vast areas of agri- 
cultural plantations, city properties and buildings 
have been purchased by them, with the aid of 


interest-free loans given -by Middle Eastern: Banks .. 


operating in Sri Lanka. These Banks give interest- 
free loans to Muslim traders while other ethnic 
groups, particularly the Singhalese, are denied 


these (interest-free loans) because they are either, 


Buddhists; Christians, or Hindus. 


These rich Muslims do not help social, 


groups, such as by building schools, libraries, 
hospitals, and by rural upliftment activities etc. 
They confine themselves to serve only the Muslim 
cause. They politically ally themselyes with the 
Singhalese, who have the social and economical 
power in the Island. There is plenty of resentment 
over the economic policies of Muslims in Sri Lanka, 
which may cause far greater violence against them, 
unless attitudes change. 








POSTSCRIPT: by “ABU 
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cultural . 
and other non-religious activities of other ethnic: 


WE'LL HAVE NO TRUCK 
WITH COMMUNAL VA JPATEE, 
- AND WE SHALL OPPOSE 
RouRGEOIS INDIRA. 
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The Jayawardene Government has. multiple 
problems in hand, to work more diligently to make . 
Sri Lanka a land of peace and justice for the future 
generations of Sri Lanka. Today it is devoting much ` 
of its energies for a compromised solution to Jaffna 
Tamil demands. Violence brings misery to the. 
people, particularly the Jaffna areas of Sri Lanka, 
who after all are Sri.Lankan people. It also brings 
much sorrow and distress to all other people in 
Sri Lanka and in the small world in which we 
live. 


All over the world, men seem to rely on violence 
to solve their problems. And South Asia is no 
exception. .Perhaps economic distress caused by 
exploding populations i in South Asia may be a factor. 
Today . India has 670,000,000 and Sri Lanka 
15,000,000 people, thus the populations have 
doubled from 1947 & 1948, when independence was 
granted to them. Thus economic growth has to be 
co-related with population expansion. 


The people of South Asia, particularly India and 
Sri Lanka, are striving hard to solve their internal 
problems. These are tasks that will take time, 
patience, imaginative thinking, and planning to 
solve. C] 


WE'RE INITIATING 
UNITY TALKS 
WITH 


MEANWHILE, i 
CHERNENKO, | 
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INDIAN OCEAN 


Geopolitics and Super- 


JASJIT SINGH 


| the last ten years, the security environment of 
Indian Ocean and its littoral States has under- 
gone a significant, and perhaps irreversible change. 
The area is Witnessing an ever-increasing level of 
tensions and instability in the littoral States, all of 
which belong to the under-developed/developing 
Third world (except Australia) and an ever increasing 
level of external military presence in the Indian Ocean. 

Some of the littoral countries have tried to defuse 
these tensions, reduce. disonances and improve the 
security environment through propagation of the 
ideology of nonalignment, regional co-operation, 
adherence to the UN Charter, and even firm propo- 
sals like that of Indian Ocean asa Zone of Peace 
and support for Naval Arms Limitation Talks. 
Success has eluded these attempts so far: and as 
time goes by, the security environment may be ex- 
pected to deteriorate, transforming the area, not as 
expected, into a zone of peace, but inexorably driv- 
ing it instead into the position ofa zone of: conflict 
in the years ahead, a scenario hardly likely to leave 
any of the littoral country unaffected or unscarred. 

The incentive for the transformation of the, region 
into a zone of conflict stems essentially from two 
basic issues: firstly, the geo-strategic importance and 
geo-political imperatives of the region; and secondly, 
the super-power rivalry or competition: inthe ‘region 
influence the geo-strategic fac’ors in favour of: their 
- individual interests. The arguments and perceptions 
of these incentives are rooted in history clouded over 
by inevitable elements of mythology. 


Conventional Wisdom 


T% geo-strategic importance of the Indian Ocean 
is linked to the advent of industrialisation of the 
Western World.? The rise of the British Empire 
primarily along the Indian Ocean littoral and the 
concurrent pre-eminence of British naval power in 
the world virtually led.to the belief of Indian Ocean 
as the exclusive ‘British waters’. This gave rise to 
the myth of the “power vacuum” in the Indian 
Ocean when an impoverished, enfeebled UK decided 
to withdraw its military presence from the Indian 
Ocean in the late 1960s as an inevitable corollary 


The author is a Senior Research Fellow at the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, New 
Delhi. The views expressed in this paper are his 
own and do not necessarily represent the opinions 
of any organisation. 





power Rivalry—l 


to the larger global phenomenon of decolonisation. 

British announcement of withdrawal from east . of 
Suez and “discontinuation of policies that had 
stabilised the Indian Ocean region for the previous 
150 years”? was not only a signal for US assuming 
the role, with greater capability and lesser legitimacy, 
but in fact, aided and abetted by UK through the 
manipulation of the creation of the British Indian 
Ocean Territories and subsequent leasing of Diego 
Garcia to USA. A British withdrawal in fact was 
only a transformation into a Western Alliance 
members’ presence and activities. A Soviet reaction 
and counter-move was inevitable, increasing the 
extent and scope of external forces in the Indian 
Ocean region, and if anything, leading to greater 
potential for instability in place of the avowed 
objectives of stabilisation of the region. 

Since the “power vacuum” myth is at the root of 
great deal of justification sought for the presence of 
external forces — and hence, greater militarisation 
of the Indian Ocean region — it merits at least a 
brief examination. First of all, India played a pivotal 
role in the British Empire; and it was not without 
justification that it was referred to as the Jewel 
of the Empire. India constituted the central 
core of British policies in Africa, Asia and the 
Far East, with Singapore, Aden and the Cape 
of Good Hope functioning as imperial outposts. 
The power structure of the Indian Ocean region 
revolved around India. However, since India’s 
sovereignty rested in London since the 19th century, 
British naval power as the primary and dominating 
external force in the Indian Ocean could be con- 
sidered legitimate and justifiable. 

This situation changed on August 15, 1947 when 
Indian sovereignty came to rest in New Delhi; and if 
the logic of naval power structure is to be applied, 
then New Delhi is logically the inheritor of naval 
presence to exert the stabilising influence in the re- 


gion as Britain progressively withdrew from its - 


colonies and imperial commitments. However since 


` the geo-political structure of the region concurrently 


underwent a significant change, and India has been 
in no way interested or inclined to follow any 
strategy of dominance, the legitimate task of retain- 
ing and maintaining the requisite ‘naval power struc- 


1, The earlier importance ofthe Northern parts of the 
Indian Ocean on account of trade and commerce was matched, 
if not over-shadowed by the land routes available. The steam- 
ship, hazards of land-routes, and finally the Suez Canal tilted 
the balance overwhelmingly in favour of the Ocean. 
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ture rests with the littoral states of the Indian 
Ocean, (including India) with commitments and 
responsibilities in proportion to the size, population 
and geo-strategic imperatives of the countries con- 

cerned. k 

At the time of British “withdrawal” all the larger 
Indian Ocean littoral states were independent, sove- 
reign countries: and the few smaller micro-states 
were in the process of achieving that status. Each of 
these countries could pursue policies favouring their 
perceived national interests and maintain security 
forces related to their needs, capabilities and threat 
perceptions. The overall naval power of the littoral 
states was well in excess of the small complement of 
British naval presence. 

The concept of ‘power vacuum” due to British 
withdrawal therefore, is patently untenable: and the 
concept must be viewed realistically for what it actu- 
ally is. The decline of one-time-Imperial powers, 
their reducing capability to influence and re-arrange 
the affairs of the Third World in support of their 
declared national interests (inevitably at the cost of 
the Third World) and the growing challenge posed 
by the greater strength and independence of the 
Third World countries particularly exhibited in the 
philosophy of nonalignment created the strategic 
insecurity amongsts the developed nations leading to 
their moves for greater control of the Indian Ocean 
region. If a “power vacuum” existed, the natural 
right to fill that vacuum rests with the littoral states 
and not powers external to the region, who, in the 
process of filling that “power vacuum’’ must of 
necessity then seek linkages, bases, facilities and 
access to facilities in the region, thus aggravating 
instabilities and worsening security environment of 
the region. 

Another argument, fundamental to the debate, is 
based on the premise of availability of essential 
resources, especially West Asian oil. The spectre of 
Western dependence on West Asian oil and the pros- 
pect of its denial to the West with a possible 
consequent collapse of the Western socio-eco- 
political system is held out to justify military 
presence in the Indian Ocean. The facts are that, 
historically, the only instance of actual stoppage of 
oil supplies was fora period of one week, by one 
- country (Iran, February 26 to March 6, 1979) 
occasioned as a result of the collapse of geo-political 
structure created by the United States to prevent 
such an occurrence! 

In fact the countries which have suffered economi- 
cally on account of disruption of the flow of 
resources to the developed countries on account of a 
conflict inevitably are the littoral countries them- 
selves: Egypt after the closure of Suez Canal; Iran 
and Iraq due to their continuing war, and so on. 
The assured movement of resources, therefore, is of 
greater importance for the developing countries, 
The argument of the need for military presence 
to safeguard freedom of navigation is equally 
untenable. 

The actual results of the policies being pursued 
lead to very little confidence in achieving their pro- 
fessed objectives. A massive Western naval presence 
in the NW Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf has 
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not been able to prevent regular and frequent 
sinkings and damage of oil tankers and other ships; 
nor has it been able to prevent mining of the Red 
Sea and resultant damage/disruption of shipping. 
Barring acts of piracy (which have occurred as 
frequently in other Oceans) it is difficult to identify 
any instances of disruption of marine navigation 
except as a direct result of interventionist policies 
and actions adopted by the industrialised developed 
countries: and no Third World conflict can survive 
without overt/covert support of the industrialised 
developed world.? 


Biplanar Strategies 


[Is order to understand the anatomy of external 

powers’ presence and activities in the Indian 
Ocean, it is necessary, therefore, to look at their 
incentives and motivations beyond the type of argu- 
ments usually advanced and accepted by conventional 
wisdom. In essence, the geo-strategic imperatives 
guiding super-power (and here the term may be 
applied in a wider context to include the allies of the 
super-powers) policies operate at two planes: one in 
relation to the direct conflict, competition and 
rivalry amongsts the two super-powers, symbolised 
by the Central European environment, and of which 
the spectre of World War HI is an extreme option; 
and the second plane of super-powers in relation to 
the Third World, which indirectly supports and re- 
inforces the first. 

The direct struggle and competition between the 
super-powers relates to political, economic and 
military activities in the race for the right to impose 
one’s will on the other: essentially what the Cold 
War is all about; with the danger of its escalating 
into a hot war at any time, and the prospect of total 
innihiliation of the human race hanging as the sword 
of Damocles — albeit, a nuclear one. 

The struggle on this plane is orientated directly 
against each other; and manifests itself in military 
force-structures and postures, nuclear and conven- 
tional arms race, militarisation of space, political 
alignments and adjustments, economic competition 
andsoon. The Third World plays an important, 
but all the same a peripheral and tertiary role in the 
struggle on this plane. To that extent, the Third 
World, its areas, populations and resources, consti- 
tute only another set of tools or means in the overall 
conflict structure, to be used to advantage in a global 
strategy, where the Third World per se, does not 
sa or amount to very much (China being a special 
case). 

At the second, super-power-Third World level, the 
super-power struggle essentially is for greater control 
and influence which would provide support for the 
struggle at the higher, direct-conflict level at the same 
time maintain the ability of the industrialised deve- 
loped countries to sustain their prosperity, growth 
rates and politico-economic dominance. At the same 
time, the larger inter-super-power direct struggle 


2. The Suez Canai and the history of its closures is perhaps 


the most poignant example of the former: and the continuing 
Iran-Iraq war of the latter. 


may be of only incidential and peripheral tnteresr to 
the countries of the Third World.’ 

But many of the Third World countries seek 
‘support and assistance from the great powers in their 
own inter-Third World conflicts and tensions. This 
provides tremendous opportunities to the super- 
powers to intervene in the affairs of the Third World 
and effectively pursue their strategies at bi-planar 
levels, which are finding their strongest thrust in the 
Indian Ocean region. Of these, the strategic consi- 
derations are the most important: and the focus of 
the second Cold War is infact, onthe Indian Ocean 
region. In pursuance of their perceived and professed 
interests, both super-powers and their allies and 
friends pursue different strategies, which since the 
advent of the second Cold War have become com- 
petitive and reactive, and are receiving new thrusts 
and orientations especially in the Indian Ocean 
region. A point which needs to be constantly kept 
in focus during any discussions of “super-power 
rivalry” is the role of their allies, friends and 
surrogates. 


A New Western Global Strategy 


WESTERN Alliance, spearheaded by US, is reshaping 
its overall strategy, both to meet perceived 
Soviet threats as well as propagate and safeguard its 
own interests world-wide. Indian Ocean region 
occupies a central position in this new strategy. There 
are a number of factors providing the incentive and 
thrust for the new global strategy, in part embedded 
in Kissinger’s ‘Reshaping the NATO’ approach, and 
mostly operative as a biplanar strategy. 

As long as present balance of military power in 
Europe is maintained, active conflict between NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries is only an extremely 
remote possibility: likely to occur more by accident 
than design. However, such a conflict is certain to 
rapidly escalate into nuclear exchange and lead to 
assured destruction of-at least the belligerents if not 
the whole world. . l 

From the Western view-point therefore, a shift in 
the epicentre of conflict as far away from Europe as 
possible would be desirable. This leads to the 
perceivably increased emphasis in Western strategic 
thought and literature on super-power rivalry and 
the spectre of Soviet power extending to all parts of 
the globe, as well as the need to meet this “chal- 
lenge” in remote areas. outside NATO’s presently 
defined geographical limits and beyond the presently 
envisaged “central theatres” of Europe and SW 
Àsia. 

This thesis was strongly supported by strategic 
literature emanating from the West, especially USA. 
In fact, this forms a crucial dimension of Kissinger’s 
proposals for reshaping NATO with a two-pronged 
approach: first, by providing a greater impetus to 
military initiatives by members of the Western 
Alliance outside traditional (and Treaty-bound) 
NATO-areas; secondly, by doing so in concert and 
unison with each other as NATO military initiatives 





3. Except that a “Nuclear Winter” may decimate the under- 
developed world at a faster rate. 
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and responses outside NATO-areas. A recent Rand 
Corporation study prepared for the office of US 
Under Secretary of Defence for Policy put it as 
follows: 

Conventional wisdom says that a collision between Soviet 

and US forces is most likely to occur in either Central 

Europe or Southwest Asia. In both areas, the Russians 

(and their surrogates) could exploit their possession of 

interior lines and their numerical advantages in men an 

machines. The Soviets (and the Russian Empire before 
them) have invariably sought such advantages in the past. 

One way around that difficulty would be for the United 

States to challenge its opposition in areas where Soviet 

capabilities to deliver and support substantial forces, parti- 

cularly under combat conditions, would be severely 
strained. ... In areas distant from the Soviet heartland the 

Americans would presumably be able to exploit their 

superior strategic mobility, derived in part from their more 

advanced technology. “(Robert Perry ef al, R-2992-USDA 

Second-Area Operations ; A Strategy Option, Rand, Santa 

Monica, May 1984. 

Concurrently, growing power of Third World 
nations is seen as a Challenge to that of the United 
States implying a decline in US influence. Challenges 
to US interests are perceived to be growing as 
“hostile or unstable regimes exercise power on grow- 
ing number of states and new regional power and 
power relationships emerge” (William Taylor and 
Stevan Maaranen: The Future of Conflict in the 
1980s; Lexington Books, Toronto, 1982) This gene- 
rates a requirement for US intervention in issues and 
affairs of the Third World. 

In the immediate post-World War II era, interven- 
tions were generally resorted to by the one-time 
colonising powers or US. However, the UN Organi- 
sation could be effectively utilised to provide legiti- 
macy to most interventions. With the growth of the 
Soviet Union to super-power status, anda large 
number of emerging powers in the developing world 
like India asserting a more independent and non- 
aligned role, the utility of UN for the West, was 
reduced drastically. While in Korea the United 
States responded with a war under the aegis of the 
United Nations, this legitimacy was not available to 
it 15 years later; and its involvement in Vietnam war 
was unilateral for all practical purposes. Adverse 
results of the Vietnam war also raised questions 
regarding the viability and desirability of uniliateral 
actions in a self-appointed role of ‘world policeman’; 
and greater merit is seen in cooperative and collabo- 
rative initiatives and responses. 

The collape of security structures like SEATO and 
CENTO, the changing role and utility of UN, and 
the risks and costs of unilateral initiatives in the 
Third World provide the incentive for an expanded 
role for Western Alliance outside NATO areas. 
European countries also see greater merit in this 
strategy option. UK Government’s stand is reflected - 
in its statement that it was “‘increasingly necessary 
for NATO members to look to Western security 
concerns over a wider field than before, and not to 
assume that these concerns can be limited to the 
boundaries of the Treaty Area.” France appears to 
be thinking along similar lines, especially after its 
interventions in Zaire in 1977 and 1978. It sub- 
sequently created its own Rapid Deployment Force: 
and currently maintains the second largest naval 
armada in the Indian Ocean. 


Besides the dimensions of Soviet power and 
instability of Third World regimes, is the incentive 
for a new strategic option arising out of diffusion of 
power. Third World countries are increasingly 
asserting themselves in international affairs: and the 
nonaligned movement is tending to remove them 
from the pale of great power influences. Yet the 
developed countries feel the necessity to control the 
World’s politico-economic order if they are to 
retain their developed status and standards of living: 
the need to contro] and influence the Third World 
in such a way as to “harmonise” their policies with 
those of Western Alliance. 

In essence, therefore, a large number of incentives 
are operating towards the adoption of the new 
strategy option being formulated by the Western 
Alliance for initiatives and responses outside NATO- 
areas. An analysis of the available literature on the 
subject reveals that the exo-central nature of military 
initiatives by the Western Alliance under this 
strategy could be characterised by: 

— shift in the epicentre of East-West confrontation 
(and possible collision) from Europe to other 
regions and continents; 

-—— Increasing potential for future conflicts in the 
territories of the Third World and the sea-lanes 
of the world, this being eminently applicable to 
Indian Ocean regions; 

— transformation of unilateral interventions by 
Western powers to multi-lateral, co-operative 
and collaborative interventions and military 
initiatives in and against Third World countries; 

— preference for employment of means which pro- 
vide clear advantages over adversary powers 
(including Soviet Union) and target countries; 
US technology and strategic mobility being two 
such examples, their greatest advantages to US 
accruing in the Indian Ocean region. 

The formulation of the new strategy option is 
being backed by creation of command and control 
structures along with force components for imple- 
mentation. US President had called for development 
of light, mobile and flexible US forces for deploy- 
ment in Middle East or Persian Gulf and conduct 
operations without relying on permanent bases in 
those areas (New York Times, August 27, 1977). 
The concept finally resulted in the creation of the 
US Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) which will 
‘ultimately have over 400,000 personnel assigned to 
it for global responses. What is even of greater 
significance was the creation of the US CentCom 
(Central Command) on January 1, 1983 as the com- 
mand and control infrastructure for conduct of 
military operations in areas not specifically under 
the jurisdiction of Atlantic and Pacific Commands. 
The US CentCom’s area of responsibility, .therefore, 
is the Indian Ocean and its littoral. The US Cent- 
Com has no troops directly under command; but 
components or the whole of Rapid Deployment 
Force can be assigned to it. The focus of US Cent- 
Com is the Indian Ocean and its littoral, in keeping 
with the objectives of the overall strategy. 

France has also created a Rapid Deployment 
Force obviously for military initiatives in the Third 
World. The UK being a maritime power has always 
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had the capability to project power over large 
distances, and now has created its own Rapid Dep- 
loyment Force. In the recent past Western powers 
have undertaken exo-central military initiatives not 
only in the Mediterranean Sea but also in the Indian 
Ocean, (as well as the Arabian Sea) operating in 
unison. 

The weight of evidence points towards the Third 
World countries being the target of the new Western 
global strategy. This is supported by analyses of 
use of force with and without armed conflict ina 
historical perspective. 

The study of 148 armed conflicts between 1945 
and 1982 reveals that inspite of the enormous proli- 
feration of armed conflicts in the modern world, 
Europe and North America have remained outside the 
continents experiencing war. The only ‘European’ 
conflict reflected is the struggle in Northern Ireland. 
Overwhelming majority of armed conflicts have 
taken place in the territories of Third World coun- 
tries, mostly on the continents of Asia and Africa 
(77 per cent of the warsin respect of 120 wars of 
the first 32 years for which detailed data was col- 
lected). A significant feature of most of these wars 
was that troops alien to the country where the war 
was fought took an active part in the war. Thus even 
internal wars assumed international characteristics. 
In the first 32 years, direct foreign military inter- 
vention took place during 87 conflicts (73 per cent 
of total) and of these, the intervening powers be- 
longed to the developed countries in over 80 per 
cent of the cases (the developed capitalist countries 
in 73.6 per cent and the developed socialist countries 
in the remaining 6.4 per cent of cases). 

It is difficult to quantify indirect interventions, be 
they in the form of arms supplies or political moves, 
or even the use of force without active participation 
in the war. But since the developed countries still 
enjoy near-monopoly of armaments production, 
their participation in wars around the globe, however 
indirect, is not inconsiderable. 

Out of the developed countries, the United States 
stands out as the major foreign intervenor, with 
active military intervention in 42.2 per cent of the 
wars when foreign military involvement took place 
between 1945-76. During. last ten years of this 
period, ending 1976, US participation in fact incre- 
ased to 57.9 per cent of such wars, in pursuit of the 
strategy of “‘successful limited wars” advocated by 
Kissinger and Osgood. Data for the past 15 years 
or so indicate an increase in direct foreign intcrven- 
tion by countries of the Third World, and the increa- 
sing presence of military forces of Third World 
countries as foreigners in the war is being witnessed. 

This is of great significance when viewed in the 
context of the new global strategy of the members of 
the Western Alliance. In fact, it points to a key ele- 
ment in the strategy: to restrict direct Western inter- 
vention, as far as possible, to air and naval forces 
only, and utilise ground troops of indigenous and 
Third World countries for the actual conduct of 
war, thus reducing political and military risks of 
intervention and improving pay-offs in favour of 
Western interests. Thus while there has been a 
decrease in open intervention by developed coun- 
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tries, “this need not mean a change or decrease in 

the sphere of attention of interest of these powers; 

only that they will try to find other ways of exerting 
influence.” 

The post-1976 phase is characterised by a signifi- 
cant and sharp upward trend in the frequency of 
armed conflicts, coinciding as it does with the advent 
of the Second Cold War. There has been a steep 
increase in the military capabilities of a very large 
number of Third World countries, especially in Asia 
and Africa: while instability continues to be the 
main characteristic of political structures in such 
countries. World political order now faces new 
tensions. If past is any indication of the future, 
especially when pronouncements regarding a new 
global strategy by members of the Western Alliance 
are taken note of, increase in frequency of wars may 
be expected to continue. Other characteristics of 
armed conflicts may revolve round: 

— Armed conflicts continuing to take place almost 
entirely in the territories of Third World coun- 
tries. Overwhelming majority of such conflicts 
arising out of challenges to legitimacy of power 
within the country. 

— Foreign intervention continuing to be a main 
characteristic of such conflicts, with US and West 
European countries remaining at the top of the 
list of external parties of conflicts. 

— Direct foreign military participation may be 
expected to undergo some evolutionary changes. 

— less direct involvement of the ground forces 
of developed countries except in major con- 
flicts; and greater employment of troops of 
the Third World. i 

— greater reliance on air and naval forces by 
the developed countries in direct military 
participation of conflicts in the Third World. 

The second aspect is the use of armed forces as a 
political instrument without actually engaging in 
armed conflict. Military strategy no longer can be 
thought of as the science of military victory; rather 
it has become the art of coercion, intimidation and 
deterrence: in other words, a diplomacy of threat 
and use of violence. Any new Western global 
strategy for exerting influence in outside NATO- 
area contigencies, therefore, must also incorporate 
the use of force without war — described differently 
also as coercive, or gun-boat diplomacy. The data 
concerning employment of US armed forces as a 
political instrument during the period 1946-82, indi- 
cates that there were 259 incidents of the US employ- 
ment of its armed forces without resorting to armed 
conflict. The distribution over time of these inci- 
dents can be grouped under five periods as shown in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


US EMPLOYMENT OF ARMED FORCES 
. WITHOUT WAR 


Distribution Over Time 


Period 


1946-48 1949-55 1956-65 1966-77 1978-82 
No. of Incidents 24 24 120 53 36 
Average frequ- 
ency per year 3.5 12.0 4,4 7.2 


8.0 
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The general pattern in the frequency of use of 
force by US without resort to war is largely similar 
to that of distribution of armed conflicts in the 
world: and the broad parameters of international © 
political environment may be accepted to be 
Operative in both cases. A strong correlation has 
been observed between higher frequency of the use 
of force without armed conflicts and a nation’s: 
sense of confidence. In this context, note must be 
made of the increasing confidence of US‘ since 
Carter’s Presidency, and especially so during 
Reagan’s stewardship of the American nation, 
registering a recovery from the trauma of the 
Vietnam war and Watergate syndrome. (A con- 
current rise in British national confidence after the 
Falklands War and an increasing confidence of 
France are also factors to be taken note of). 

What is therefore of immediate relevance and 
significance is the marked increase in the incidents 
since 1978: the year to which the beginning of the 
second Cold War can be traced. The average fre- 
quency of incidents during the five years period 
between 1978-82 stands ata figure of 7.2 per year; 
a sharp increase from the average of 4.4 incidents 
per year for the previous ten years and higher than 
the overall average for 37 years since 1945. 

The percentage distribution of incidents by time 
period as well as region has been worked out and is 
outlined in Table 2. The Table gives the breakdown 
separately for the first 32 years and for the latter 
five-year period, 1978-82 (coinciding as it did with 
the advent of the second Cold War). 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INCIDENT 
by Time and Region 


` 


SE and 





Western Europe Africa and 


Hemisphere SISW Asia East Asia 
First 32 Years 
1946-77 27 17 26 30 
Last Five Years 
1978-82 28 8 53 11 


It is significant that the frequency of use of US 


force without war is on the decrease in East and 
South East Asia; from 30 per cent in the first 32 
years to ll per centin the last five. The pattern 
reflects the dimensions of the changes that have 
taken place in Sino-US relationships over the period. 
However, it is in the Middle East/North Africa, 
Sub-Saharan Africa, and South Asia where American 
employment of coercive diploimacy is on the increase. 

A closer scrutiny of the US employment of force 
without war in its coercive strategy in the Indian 
Ocean and its littoral states reveals that its frequency 
has witnessed a quantum jump since the advent of 
the second Cold War, as is obvious from the data 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
US EMPLOYMENT OF FORCE IN INDIAN OCEAN 
AND ITS LITTORAL 





Period AS percentage of Average number of 
total incidents incidents per year 

1946-1977 18.6 per cent 1.25 

1978-1982 31.8 per cent 2.80 





(To Be Continued Next Week) 





Weekiy Market and Tribal Consciousness 


S.P. PUNALEKAR 


ONCEPT of tribe, tribal society or tribal identity 
requires systematic investigation as they have 
implications both for theory and practice including 
the policy-related issues.1 Many assume that the 
tribal society is homogeneous or undifferentiated in 
terms of social and economic status.* l 
The logical corollary then is tribal non-tribal 
classificatory approach to ọbserve differences or 
similarities in the two groups.Such an approach may 
be useful in comprehending long-term historical 
trends. But such approach helps us little in correctly 
identifying and characterising the nature of a social 
group in its dynamic, ongoing relationship with 
other groups. We know that tribals do interact with 
others in social, economic and political spheres.® 
They are divided into several ethnic or caste groups. 
They also rank their own groups as higher or lower 
on certain norms of occupation, wealth and political 
status.4 l 
This is not a surprising trend, either. The tribals 
in most parts of our country have not been totally 
isolated or segregated from the surrounding social, 
economic and political milieu. As a result, the 
processes of social differentiation has been active 
in tribal society long ago, although the features of 
these processes are yetto be explored systemati- 
cally.5 l 
Briefiy, therefore, we can say that the tribal society 
is socially and economically stratified. The recent 
studies are bringing forward this evidence with 
adequate details. Do the thinking or perceptions of 
the tribals differ? Do these differences in their think- 
ing or perceptions relate to their social background 
or social strata? These are vital questions. They 
need attention of social scientists interested in the 
study of-social change. a l 
The present paper is a preliminary exercise in this 
direction. It examines the influences of weekly 
market on the tribals. The tribals are conceived as 
socially stratified groups which they objectively are. 
The market considered here for analysis is weekly 
market or Hat or Hatwada, These are periodical 
markets with fixity of time and place. Tribal society 
refers to the tribal groups inhabiting the market 
village and also those from thé surrounding villages. 
They are participating in the market network or 
transactions either as buyers or sellers or both. Some 
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among them are merely visitors or casual bystanders. 

Our focus is on such relationship which directly 
or indirectly have bearing on the conditions of living 
and thinking among the tribals, that is, participants 
in the market processes and transactions. Itis our 
view that such historically deep rooted institutions 
like weekly markets can enable us to understand and 
interpret changing tribal society or changes in tribal 
society. We studied the goings-on in 48 out of 79 
weekly markets in Surat-Valsad region in 1978. We 
interviewed the traders and artisans, buyers and 
visitors; and also the villagers from the surrounding 
area. We also silently observed the transactions 
between the various groups and noted our observa- 
tions to further check and recheck our notions.” The 
field-work lasted for about four months, with an 
average of 4-5 days per weekly market. 


H)storicat origin of weekly markets in the tribal 

areas of Surat-Valsad region is interesting and 
reflects the socio-economic changes Occurring in the 
region. Some 200 years ago, most of this tribal 
region was enveloped with thick forests. It was 
known as Ranee Vistar. Contacts with outside world 
was sporadic. There was no road or developed 
means of communication. The tribals: Bhils, Varlis, 
Naikas, Koknas, Dhodias, Gamits, Chodharis, etc 
living in these villages practised agriculture with 
primitive tools and implements. They had little 
knowledge of improved agricultural methods followed 
in the plains by the caste Hindus and Muslims. The 
tribals also collected fruits and wild roots which they 
used for food and medicine. Thus they lived in the 
conditions of near subsistence economy.8 They were 
relatively isolated. 

The change in this state of affairs occurred some- 
time around the turn of the 19th century under the 
British rule and the rule of the princely states.’ 
Under the latter, the changes were slow and halting 
in some regions (Dharampur and Bansda for 
example) or rapid in some regions (Songadh, Vyara 
for example). The Baroda state was more forward- 
looking and progressive than the Dharampur state 
where the princely rule was synonymous with back- 
wardness.10 

Thus, the rule of-the different rulers also resulted 
into differential impact on tribal society. Some 
areas and also the tribal inhabitants therein advanced 
further in social and economic spheres due to 
progressive policies in agriculture, irrigation, educa- 
tion, etc. They got exposed to outside world faster 
than others. Thus, Dhodias of Chikhi and Pardi™ 
Chodharis of Valod and Vyara,12 Koknas living in 
the talat vistar of Dharampur taluka! etc were the 
first to benefit from wider socio-economic forces. 
They were also the first to come in contact with the 
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political workers of nationalist movement. They 
were the early recruits in local struggles carried out 
within the framework of Gandhian ideology.44 Thus, 
some tribal groups improved their status while 
others lagged behind due to socio-historical and 
political forces. 

Origin and growth of the weekly markets can be 
examined by keeping in view the above context. In 
the early times when the tribal society was more or 
less homogenous, and when the tribal region was 
relatively inaccessible; the pedlars or itinerant 
traders began to visit the tribal settlements. They 
sold salt, chillies, crude jewellery items, cloth etc. in 
exchange of food-grains, fruits, honey, etc. Their 
visits to the tribal villages were not regular. Also 
the journey was full of risk from wild animals and 
the waylaying robbers (Nasik-Surgana area; 
Dharampur-Penth area). 

These peddlers and traders first exposed the tribals 
to the outside goods or commodities. The tribals 
also realised the value of their own goods or com- 
modities including the forest produce. The barter 
exchange prevailed and invariably the tribals gave 
away more than what they received’, The traders 
earned much more. But after all, they constituted a 
link between the tribal society and slowly expanding 
urban and regional market in South Gujarat. 

The traders and peddlers who carried on their 
activities independently decided to organise their 
activity at one village once a week. The decision was 
governed on considerations of physical distance to 
be covered by the trader. Weekly market was a far 
better institutional strategy to retain the marketing 
links with the existing customers and at the same 
time avoiding the journey to each village. The venue 
of the market village was decided upon by taking 
into account the accessibility of that place, socio- 
economic conditions of the people living in the sur- 
rounding areas, and the cooperation of the people of 
‘ the village where such market was to be organised. 

The tribals aiso responded to this idea favourably. 
Because, it meant regularity of supply of their neces- 


sities, as also the possibility of obtaining several: 


things at one place. In course of time all tribals 
became aware of the organisations of such weekly 
markets. They adjusted their daily routine of work 
accordingly to suit their visits to weekly markets. 

Weekly markets became part and parcel of their 
social, economic and cultural life. Vist to market 
became an important and inalienable part of their 
existence. In many tribal communities, the days of 
week are indentified synomyously with the market 
village. Ravivar or Sunday is still known as Vyario 
because on every Sunday, the market is held in 
Vyara. So also Bajipurio, Buhario, Gangpurio, 
Mandvio, etc. These are names of the market village 
considered synonymous with the days of the week by 
the unlettered tribal masses. 

During the early period (until 1930’s or 1940's), 
the traders in the market were the non-tribals. These 
' non-tribal traders belonged to various Hindu caste- 
groups. The Muslims trading castes also participat- 
ed in these hats. They were Gandhis, Khatiks, 
Sayyads, and Voras.. Also the range of commodities 
they brought and sold in these markets was limited: 
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food articles, jewellery, earthen vessels, coarse cloth, 
vegetables, etc. As the time passed by, the number 
of changes took place both in terms of composition 
of traded commodities as well as the structure of 
participation. We shall briefly describe these changes 
now. - 


ANYONE who visits them weekly now can notice ` 
that these market places are the extension of the 
urban metropolitan markets. In essence, some of the 
commodities brought for sale here are the ones 
manufactured some 1000 kilometres away. The com- 
modities include dry vegetables, cloth, utensils, 
jewellery, plastic-wares, etc. Thus, there is now 
dominance of factory-manufactured goods. 
secondly, these goods are brought by the traders 
from the wholesalers or their intermediaries in 
Amedabad, Surat, Jalgaon, Nasik or Bombay. Thus, 
there are effective linkages between weekly market 
traders and the distant regional marketing centres. 
Thirdly, socially and economically, all traders of 
the weekly markets are not on the same footing. 
There are two district divisions among them: (i) Big 
traders, and (iii) Small traders. The big traders deal 


‘in foodgrains, cloth, metalic utensils and the jewel- 


lery. The first, the foodgrain traders, consist of 
persons who are keen on buying the grains and 
forest produce from the tribals with as low a price 
as possible. In some markets, the tribals are forced 
to part with their grains at unremunerative prices 
by the syndicate of the traders or their agents,16 
Their weighing is reportedly dubious and norms of 
calculations unfavourable to the tribal peasants who 
come to sell their produce. To most of the tribals, 
the pricing mechanism is unintellegible. Other three 
categories of traders (cloth, utensils and jewellery) are 
not so ‘obvious’ in their dealings with the tribals. 
All the same, their selling prices are quite high. So 
also their profits from the hat trade. 

This can clearly be established by their overall 
domineering status in the market: their loan and 
credit relations with the upper strata of tribal society, 
their trading outfit consisting of jeeps, servants and 
large stock of goods etc. It was observed during 
the study that some of the’ established traders with 
the permanent shops in the tribal talukas were 
formerly the weekly market traders. Now they have 
stopped moving from hat to hat. 

This also indicates the surplus they have expro- 
priated from the.tribal peasantry to build their own 
future. These big traders are known as ‘Mota 
Sheths’ or ‘Maliks’ by the tribals. These traders are 
united among themselves and have amiable relations 
with the powers that be: policemen, foresters; 
sarpanch, talathis, beat guards, etc. Their domi- 
nance is unmistakable. We noticed that none amang 
the big traders was tribal. All of them were non- 
tribals. 

The small traders, on the other hand, are too 
numerous. Their economic status is low. Their 
investment base is too narrow to earn a comfort- 
able living. They deal in earthen wares, vegetables, 
fish, eggs, ready-made clothes, plastic wares, cos- 
metics, toys, eatables, etc. Some are poor artisans 
and repairmen; carpenter, ironsmith, tailors or 
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fepairers of footwear, watch, bicycles or torches. 
This group of small traders is large comprising 
some 90 per cent of the shops in the weekly market. 
They have to compete very hard because there are 
too many sellers, selling the same commodity. The 
customers haggle with them for low prices. At the 
end of the day, these small traders earn between 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. The big traders earn each between 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 1000 per market day. Earnings of 
the foodgrain traders’ are reportedly the highest. 
Many of the small traders have to share this 
earnings with family members who help them in 
activity. They can not employ servants, as the 
big traders can do. 

. It is in this group of smail traders, there are 
tribals mostly from the landless and small farmers? 
households. Their number is considerable, ranging 
between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of the total 
number of small traders in any weekly market in 
tribal region. They are Gamits, Dhodias, Varlis, 
Koknas, Bhils, Dhankas, Chodhris, etc. They 
constitute the lower strata of the trading com- 
munity in weekly market. Interestingly, some of 
these tribal traders were earlier servants of non- 
tribal traders. They acquired the skills and know- 
ledge from them and later set up their own shops. 
Considering this evidence, we can see how some 
tribals of the lower and middle strata make use of 
the available opportunities through the weekly 
market network. They learn to compete with 
others and to increase their salés and day’s income. 
They learn to live in the competitive world. They 
became familiar with credit network, wholesale 
markets, etc. They also learn the art of bargaining 
with the customers and to dispose off their 
merchantise. 

Thus a small section of tribal society (essentially 
composed of the small and middle farmers) entered 
in the weekly market as a small trader. This 
section is rapidly assimilating with their counterpart 
that is, non-tribal small traders. They are co- 
operating among one another. Not that they are 
better-off economically compared to the big traders 
in the hats, or rich farmer-cum-village shopkeeper. 
All the same, their economic status is above that 
of the landless agricultural labourers of their own 
community. ‘Besides, the interests of the tribal 
small traders are different from those of the 
labourers. 


W #0 are the visitors or buyers in the weekly 
market? We already mentioned about the wide 
range of goods and commodities in the weekly 
markets. This range itself reflects the expansion 
and spread of the urban metropolitan markets. The 
tribals are now exposed to variety of goods and 
services which some 20 and 30 years ago were 
confined only to shops at district or taluka centres. 
The wider range or variety of goods, commodities 
and services is present in such village weekly 
markets where there is a sufficient clientele. In 
other words, in the developed tribal villages there 
are developed and diversified weekly markets, 
providing a full range of consumers’ goods and 
services. The weekly markets held at Vyara, Valod, 
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Bardoli, Chikhli and Mandvi talukas afe relatively 
larger markets. In these markets there are relatively 
more traders, wider range of goods and services, 
and heterogeneous class of buyers. These talukas 
are developed talukas. They have assured class of 
buyers from tribal society. 

On the other hand, the weekly markets held in 
Dharampur, Bansda, Uchhal etc. are relatively 
smaller and undiversified in terms of shops, goods 
and buyers. Of course, within the talukas, some 
market places are more developed and diversified 
than others. The traders know these vantage 
features very well and accordingly fix their weekly 
routine of visiting hats. 

This point brings us to another interesting dimen- 
sion worth examining carefully. This relates to 
socio-economic divisions within the tribal society. 
By now, we have considerable evidence that the 
tribals, like non-tribals, are not homogeneous groups. 
They are stratified. There are poor tribals and there 
are better-off tribals.” Do the weekly markets 
sharply project these differences? We may look into 
this question now. 

The poor tribals are landless or the small farmers. 
They mostly earn their living on agricultural labour. 
Their number is quite large in such weekly markets. 
They consider market visit essential to buy neces- 
sities at one place. They also frankly admit that the 
prices are lower in such markets than in the village 
shops. They buy the most essential things within 
their limited budget of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. Mostly they 
have to deal with the small traders (vegetables, 
fish, readymade cloth, plastic wares, earthen 
pots or alluminium vessels, etc.). One can see 
them haggling with the traders to lower the 
prices. These poor tribals are poorly dressed. The 
big traders look on them suspiciously. Some poor 
tribals reported to us their agony. They were not 
trusted much- by the big traders. The latter consi- 
dered the poor tribals as worthless, stupid and even 
thieves. None of the traders give them goods on 
credit. 

The better-off tribals are received warmly by the 
traders. The traders call them ‘Patels’ or ‘Patils’ and 
accord reasonable hospitality. These better-off tribals 
belong to landowning class. Some of them are 
village shopkeepers themselves, buying bulk com- 
modities from the weekly market traders. Some are 
government employees working as clerks, teachers, 
talathis, Gram Sevaks, overseers, etc. The traders 
are well aware of the economic status and stability 
of this upcoming tribal section. They also know of 
their capacity to buy larger quantity of goods, and 
goods of better quality. The traders of weekly 
markets started bringing for sale the costly items of 
utensils, cloth, jewellery, etc. to cater tothe needs 
of this better off class among the tribals. Stainless 
steel utensils, terrylene and terry-cotton cloth, 
fancy silver-laden jewellery items, stationery meterial 
etc. are now available for the members of this 
class. The traders also extend short-term credit, 
and thus retain friendly links with them. This 
relationship is getting stronger. We also observe that 
some members of this strata that is, the better-off 
sections of tribal society, are seriously thinking of 
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taking up business in foodgrains, cloth and utensils. 

The poor tribals are being exposed to this discrimi- 
natory environment. They acutely realise their 
poverty and helplessness at the market place. They 
observe that the better off people from their own 
community can buy more and better things. The 
behaviour of traders is more courteous to the richer 
strata. The credit is available to them easily. What 
feeling or reactions such environment would generate 
among the poorer segments of tribal society? 

My own observation is that the poor tribals are 
increasingly becoming aware of their low economic 
status vis-a-vis their caste fellows with better land- 
holdings and income status. They also feel that they 
have to buy second-hand clothes and used garments 
from the same market where the well-off tribals pur- 
chase first-rate, new clothes without hesitation. They 
realise that money and economic status make all the 
difference in the market place. Caste status is irrele- 
vant, at least here where the traders look first at your 
clothes and the money-bag. The resulting reactions 
are mixed, ranging from agony and frustration to 
feelings of apathy and resignation.'8 

All the same, secular impact of market transac- 
tions is creating breaches in the thinking among 
the tribals that they are all one. The solidarity 
syndrome is being shaken, slowly and steadily. 

The behaviour of the wealthy and educated tribals 
have further deepened these tendencies. This wealthy 
strata, once totally dependent upon the weekly 
markets, now look down upon these market places. 
“It is a worthless place for worthless people. You 
get nothing new or exciting. It is a cheap market 
for lower class people’? — said some members of 
this class. They avoid the visits to these markets. 
Now they go to taluka centres or towns to buy their 
necessities or to repair watch or torch or bicycle. 
“The weekly markets do not serve our requirements 
or tastes”, they complained. 


o sum up, the weekly markets serve the poor and 

somewhat better off in the tribal society. Eco- 
nomic differentiations within tribal society are mir- 
rored sharply through the transactions at the market 
place. The most wealthy tribals have shifted their 
patronage to urban metropolitan centres. In brief, 
the weekly markets faithfully reflect and respond to 
the tribal society with its internal socio-economic 
divisions. It is also affecting the outlook and aspira- 
tions of various socio-economic groups differently. 
The manner or ways in which this is happening broad- 
ly corresponds to what is happening in the non-tribal 
or wider society.C] 
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Appearance and 
Reality 


MOITREYEE MITRA 


fn India, perhaps in other coun- 

tries of the world as well, the 
problems a woman faces have 
somethiog which emanate from 
her socio-economic and cultural 
background. As all her problems 
are related to various social 
conditions those who want to 
understand her and her problems 
must know her in the context of 
her home, family, work and 
community. 

Not only in India but also in 
other countries of the world there 
is a great discrepancy and diffe- 
rence between the idea in which 
a woman is held and the real-life 
situation which she faces every- 
day. Whether in the so-called 
civilised and industrially develop- 
ed or developing countries she is 
somehow denied equal right in 
every sphere of life. In education, 
employment, marriage and politi- 
cal and professional life she is 
invariably denied equal opportu- 
nity with men for personal and 
social growth. 

Where does today’s woman in 
India stand and what is her role 
in our society? The position ofa 
woman in an Indian family has 
been examined from different 
angles. It was first in literature 
that efforts were made to see the 
woman in real perspective. Long 
ago Tagore showed proper atten- 
tion and gave equal status to 
woman as to man. But Tagore 
was not a mere photographer of 
contemporary social life. He drew 
the attention of his readers as to 
its negative features. With superb 
artistic power he brought before 
the reading public numerous cases 
of social injustice to women. But 
far more important than this was 
his holding up before the public 
view the ideal of the self-reliant 
woman, fighting not only for her 
own rights but also for her sisters’ 
in the state of subjugation. 

Many other writers in India 
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_ have since tried to reflect in their 


works the position of woman in 
society. Earlier the treatment of 
individual woman characters were 
in vacuum as it were. When- 
ever a conflict was described it 
did not reveal a conflict between 
the individual and the society. 
In later periods, literature began 
to reveal the tragedy of female 
life which results from social 
injustice. Like the writer, other 
intellectuals from various spheres 
of life have tried to understand 
the woman and depict the tragic 
situation, according to their 
understanding. This is an encou- 
raging trend. | 

We should remember that while 
Indian women share many of 
their disabilities and disadvan- 
tages with women of other coun- 
tries their experience are some- 
what different, for they live 
mainly in a segregated society. 
The sexual and reproductive 
behaviour of women have great 
impact on the society at large as 
well as on themselves. It is gene- 
rally true-that in our country the 
worth of a woman is related to 
her fertility capacity and perfor- 
mance. 

Since a high value is placed on 
fertility, normally formal educa- 
tion is felt to be unnecessary for 
girls who are destined to be mar- 
ried and step into motherhood at 
a very early age. Asa bahu a girl 
becomes the symbol of fertility, a 
promise for the prosperity of her 
husband’s family line in this 
world and thereafter. She also 
becomes sadhava, a woman with 
a living husband. Our religion 
preaches that neither man nor 
woman is complete as an indivi- 
dual, but only in their union, 
they fulfil each other. Tradition- 
ally, no woman except a prosti- 
tute. should remain unmarried 
and everybody believes that men 
who die unmarried end up in 
hell. Celibacy may be a stage of 
life, but except for a few holy 
men ali are expected to marry. 
But unfortunately though the 
woman has been accepted as a 
partner of man she has never 
been given an equal footing with 
man in male-dominated society. 

It is feared that, if freed from 
the traditional household chores, 
women may~ be led to neglect 
their duties to their husbands, 


their home and their children. 


The legal position of women 
in India, compared to the 
situation in many other 


nations, is quite good. But in- 
equalities in various forms in 
practical life are still widely pre- 
valentin almost every level of 
our society. What Indian women 
need for their liberation is to 
change the widely-held traditional 
misconception about the specific 
duties and the capabilities of 
women and their place in life and 
society. The idea of equal status 
of women with men must come 
to be universally accepted. 
Officially and non-officially tre- 
inendous efforts are being made 
by many organisations to educate 
women in India. Butin spite of 
all this, women in India in 
general, continue to spend their 
lives within the four walls of their 
home. Itis high time they were 
motivated at every level and 
sphere of life to assert their own 
rights. 

It must be granted that some 
such awareness among women is 
emerging. They are becoming 
aware of their condition and of 
rights —- however slowly. They 
want to be acknowledged on 
their own self, they want to be 
accepted on their individual 
status. Educated women realise 
that they cannot flourish and 
play their due and legitimate 
role in society confined in their 
homes. Even to discover her 
own identity she must break 
the traditional shackles. They 
realise they have every right to 
stand on equal footing with men. 

The success of women’s move- 
ment tn India will largely depend 
upon the correct understanding 
and analysis of the causes and 
background of the problems, and 
then struggle in the right direc- 
tion for effecting the right 
change. The Government as well 
as voluntary organisations should 
go all out to support this move- 
ment from all angles. The educat- 
ed classes, particularly the privi- 
leged ones, the existing women’s 
groups, clubs, and various social 
organisations should come for- 
ward with all possible help to- 
wards solving these vast problems. 
And the first and probably the 
toughest hurdle will be to change 
the outlook of men in general. 
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Tourism 
and 
Enviornment 


MADHU LIMAYE 


Tourism is expected to bene- 
fit from the environment 
on which itis greatly depen- 
dent. While on the one hand, 
it may lead to the creation and 
preservation of an attractive 
environment, it may also lead 
to environmental damage by 
developers whose avarice to 
get more financial benefits 
obstruct their view of the long- 
term benefits. 

United Nations study cn the 
impact of tourism on a 
country’s social and physical 
environment has concluded 
that tourism encourages the 
revival and sustenance of 
culture and traditions more 
than it contributes to their 
decline. Although tourism can 
create jobs and assist the host 
country’s economy, it can 
create a deep-rooted resent- 
ment by the local population 
against free-spending foreig- 
ners. 

With the advent of mass 
tourism, the tourism authorities 
have realised that the preserva- 
tion of art treasures would be 
a major factor in tourism pro- 
motion and development. 
Many Asian countries are 
now undertaking cultural 
salvage operations. Many 
religious monuments have 
been saved from destruction, 
more because of tourism than 
because of the value placed 
upon them by the local popu- 
lation. Tourism has “caused 
a resurgence of local music” 
because of the demand for 
music and dance by tour 
operators. Jt has also led to 
the expansion of tourist handi- 
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craft industries helping rural 
craftsmen to survive and it 
generaties foreign exchange 
for the receiving country 
through the sale of handicrafts. 

Social structure of the host 
country faces a test during the 


. development of mass tourism. 


The tourists and the hosts are 
essentially two rival economic 
groups whose bilateral con- 
tracts are going to be brief, 
unequal, and lacking in spon- 
taneity, limited further by 
unfamiliar languages and 
different customs. For the 
tourist, the desire to see every- 
thing (art, culture, traditional 
living) in a short space of time 
imposes constraints as to the 
use of time. For his part, the 
host has to supply the tourist 
with condensed-experiences — 
sometimes dubbed ‘airport 
art? — like, local dancing, 
arranged wedding ceremonies 
and the like, which may 
become an almost endless 
source of conflict and misun- 
derstanding. 

The tourists get no under- 
standing of a host country’s 
socio-economic problems, be- 
cause tour operators trying 
to assuage the tourist’s per- 
ceived desire for fantasy rather 
than the reality, plan city tours 
in such a manner as to include 
only the good side rather than 
the bad. Middle class people 
feel that even after political 
independence, the alien is 
given preferentional treatment 
by the authorittes. 

Even on the cultural side 
everything is not advantageous. 
Religious 
concerned with the social 
aspects of tourism and are 
opposed toit if tourism ex- 
penditures degenerate into 
squandering of wealth that is 
offensive to the poor. 

In some areas of the Asian 
region, international tourists 
sometimes coupled with foreign 
soldiers and sailors, have con- 
tributed to large-scale insti- 
tutionalisation of prostitution, 
leading to the notoriety that 
some countries have achieved 
as a result of itand the ‘‘sex- 
tours’’. When sex becomes the 
main attraction of a certain 
destination it naturally affects 
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the long-term development of 
tourism. 
Where to find the solutions 


‘to all this? First, good plan- 


ning and regulation of the 
tourism industry is necessary 
particularly in countries with 
‘shaky’ socio-economic back- 
grounds. If such countries go 
in heavily for tourism develop- 
ment and are then affected 
by political problems, the 
economic consequence of the 
drying up of the tourist trade 
could be dreadful. It also sug- 
gests an end to the usual policy 
of including only the state, 
the investor and the developer 
in tourism planning teams. 
Their financial avarice has 
often over-ridden the develop- 
ment’s relationship with society 
and environment calling for 
the inclusion of sociologists 
and environmentalists on the. 
teams to prepare a well-balanc- 
ed policy. To cover social 
cost benefits it makes it incum- 
bent that public relations 
campaings be launched to fami- 
liarise the local pupulation 
with what to expect. 

In the regular village school 
curricula, benefits and side- 
effects to tourism could be 
taught to make the younger 
generation aware of the appro- 
priate tourist-resident relation- 
ships and the opportunities in 
the tourism industry. To 
prevent this the worshippers 
should not get the impression 
that their ceremonies are being 
sold as an attraction. Such . 
ceremonies can instead be 
specially performed for the 
tourists after proper and res- 
pectful consultation with reli- 
gious dignitaries. Tourists 
should be ‘properly introduced’ 
to the host community so that 
behavioural discretion may be 
avoided. This can be done 
through proper training of 
tourist guides and distribution 
of literature which also offers 
insights into a country’s social 
backgrounds. The Study offers 
no practical solution on the 
issue of prostitution except to 
call for control on prostitution 
in the tourism industry and 
the encouragement of other 
‘healthier’ tourist attrac- 
tions.(J 
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8. Speech, Dialect and Language: Identity or Cul- 
tural Distance 


COMMUNICATION is the basis of social relationships. 
It binds people together. The major channels of 

communication since the aculturist stage of human 

development are dialect, speech and language. 

The anthoropologists take the view: 

No clues are so helpful as those of language in pointing to 

ultimate, unconscious psychological attitudes. Moreover, 

much of the friction between groups and between nations 
arises because in both the litera! and the slangy sense, 
they don’t speak the same language. Analysis of a voca- 
bulary shows the principal emphasis of a culture and 
reflects culture history. In Arabic, for example, there are 
more than six thousand different words for camel, its 
parts, and equipment. The crudity and the special local 
words of the vocabulary of Spanish-speaking villages in 

New Mexico reflect the long isolation of these groups 

from the mainstream of Latin culture. The linguistic 

community is no meaningless phrase. The use of speech 
forms in common implies other things in common. 

Groups within a culture emphasise their unity by a special 

language —- ‘he talks like one of us’ is a declaration of 

acceptance...This is one of the reasons that a cross- 
cultural approach is Imperative. Anyone who has struggled 

with translation is made to realise that there is more to a 

language than its dictionary .*! 

Looking at the historical development of languages 
as media channels of communication, it is observed 
that despite many languages in Europe, there are only 
three scripts, while in Asia and Africa dialects and 
scripts are numerous. Deriving from Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Slavonian lineage, commonality of tribes 
- and their cultures was nearer in Europe, while the 
opposite prevailed in Afro-Asian societies. With 
mixing of Mongolite, Austro-Asean and Austro- 
Africite lineage, commonality was not nearer among 
the tribes and their cultures. 

During the feudal period, knowledge was not for 
the common people, and it was retained for the 
temple and the king. In India, particular knowledge 
was kept within the community through Shruti, the 
spoken word, and without script. Those that were 
written were prescribed for the public for centuries. 
Exceptions were in the form of sermons and com- 
mandments recorded on stone tablets as inscriptions 
and in cave paintings. Sanskrit as the official lang- 
uage of the court and as medium of learning and 
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higher education, was kept away from the common 
people and women of all classes, who used common 
dialects as their media of communication. Looking 
at those “languages that have been the great carriers 
of culture: Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Chinese, 
and English”, it has been noticed that “contrary to 
the general course of cultural evolution, languages 
move from the complex to the simple’’.22 

Thus, language and script as media of communi- 
cation, gave distinctive cultural, sociological, socio- 
economic and geo-physical identification to various 
communities. Language and script on the other 
hand were affected and moulded by the very geo- 
physical conditions of the area. With the present 
store-house of knowledge backed by research experi- 
ence and quantified data analysis, it is observed that 
even within a group with geo-physical identity, there 
are variations of these derivatives. With the mutually 
inter-dependent source of income — varying from 1 
to m, and source of expenditure — varying from 1 
to n, both cumulatively determining the income and 
expenditure stratum, in turn determining living con- 
ditions, marriages, etc., these variables are found to 
have brought about variations in cultural and social 
identity. Thus, within the same geo-physical con- 
ditions, with commonality of religion, language, and 
script, understanding, knowledge and finally accep- 
tance may vary. With these variations within the 
same geo-physical conditions in the Indian socio- 
economic complexities of the developing capitalist 
relations in agriculture and household industries, 
it does not suffice to plan and structure communi- 
cation modes, policies, strategies and forms on the 
nine broad Census categories (where four or five 
categories of workers have been clubbed together). In 
the Indian context, it does not suffice to say that the 
partners in the developmental communication pro- 
cess, or the target groups consist of broad categories 
like ‘rural’, ‘farmers’, ‘Scheduled Castes’ or ‘mino- 
rities’, etc but area specificity, culture specificity, and 
socio-economic specificity has to relate more deeply 
to the minor ethnic groups, variations of peasants 
and labourers, and small contiguous areas at the 
micro-level for achieving fruitful endogenous cultural 
communication. 

For empathy, understanding and a°-ceptance, media 
communication policies and strategies have to take 
deep cognisance of the frame of reference of the sub- 
groups and sub-sub-groups of land-holders, tenants, 
share-croppers, marginal farmers, those with non- 
operational holdings, landless and migratory agricul- 
tural labourers, child labourers, bonded, semi-bonded 
and system-bonded labourers in rural areas and 
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urban, slums, women who are exploited and suffer 
from a marginal existence, small and marginal fisher- 
men, mostly Scheduled Castes operating from stray 
villages and working huts on shifting islands, market- 
ing their catch through ferry boats, tribals from 
different agro-climatic regions and geo-physical 
conditions operating in hunting, plantation, and 
orchard as labourers, Scheduled Castes engaged in 
the spectrum covered by the servicing sector and thè 
non-workers comprising of the twilight regions of 
these sub-categories. With about 80 per cent of 
Indian population rural-based, endogenous media 
‘communication policies today must contend with the 
fact that “the nucleus of the oppressed cultivating 
class today is the share-cropping labourer and agri- 
cultural labourer who together form the largest group 
of the rural population’’.*8 


To arrive at the ‘frame of reference’ of India’s 
diverse groups, sub-groups, sub-sub-groups, . and 
cultures, sub-cultures and sub-sub-cultures, using a 
range ` of more than 1300 dialects apart from 22 
official languages, in different agro-climatic regions 
and cropping zones of India, the communication 
policy-maker, executer, practitioner and activist have 
to acquaint themselves with the background against 
which communication messages, encoded by the 
senders through diverse channels, are decoded and 
perceived by the receivers. 


‘Frame of Reference’, in communication techno- 
logy, influences and structures perception, function- 
ing.as a perceptual context which exercises a selective 
influence upon the way in which something is 
perceived, with persistent ‘frame of reference’ consti- 
tuting an important part of attitudes. New experience 
are measured along this ‘frame of reference —— either 
rejected, or internalised through the extension of the 
‘frame of reference’. Acceptance and internalisation 
depend to a large extent on identification and 
empathy, which in turn derive from the explicit and 
implicit aspect of communication. Although the 
communicator attends primarily to the explicit aspect 
of the message which he wishes to encode, but social- 
anthropologists have observed that the audience has 
as much if not greater interest in the implicit aspect 
revealing the status, role, position, attitude and 
mood of the sender. Variations in the communi- 
cator’s education and social class are revealed by 
styles of expression, diction, word usage, pronun- 
ciation and grammar. In the context of audio-visual 
media, variations in the communicator’s education 
and social class are as much reflected in the ethnic 
characteristics, carriage, bearing, dress and behaviour 
of the sender. 


The explicit and implicit aspects of communica- 
tion are dependant on the denotations and connota- 
tions inherent in the message communicated, which 
again are closely related to the ‘frame of reference’ 
of the sender and the receiver. A word’s connota- 
tion is at least as important as the denotation in 
rousing feeling and producing action. The words 
prostitute and who have exactly the same deno- 
tations. The connotation, however, is very different 
Every language thus being a special way of 
looking at the world and interpreting experience... 
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the selected words always mirror social sifuation 
as well as objective fact. 


9. The Communication Process 


J> the communication process, the source may be 

an individual, a tribal group or an organisational 
group, or it may be an institution encoding massages ~- 
through the media channels of signals, gestures, 
drawings, dance, painting, acting, singing, speaking, 
writing and transmitting. The source operates: (a) 
according to his skill and ability to think, draw and 
write; (b) his attitude towards his audience and his 
audience and his subject; (c) his knowledge of his 
his subject; and finally (d) on his own ‘frame: of 
reference’. Communication — mass communica- 
tion, social-communication and inter-personal 
communication — that 1s, the source encoding mes- 
sages in the form of signals passing through diverse 
media channels, decoded, and interpreted, by the 
receiver, is likely to be more successful, and barriers 
to communication inthe form of ‘noise’ in the 
channel is likely to be least effective, if the ‘field of 
experience’ of the communicating source and the 
receiver overlap, at least partially, and relate indivi- ~ 
dually as well as collectively to the signals encoded. 
In transactional terms, emphatic communication 
takes place through the reception of signals by way 
of channels in which the noise (distraction) level, 
even if high, is neutralize i by the ‘shared frame of 
reference’. 


10. Encounter between Cultures j 


66 JR UROPEAN cultures and languages have exclusive 
categories. Ancient civilisations and cultures 
have non-exclusive categories.” 

“A cross-cultural view of the category of time is 
highly instructive. In no language is the whole of 
a sense experienced and all possible interpretations 
of it expressed. What people think and feel and 
how they report what they think and feel are deter- 
mined, to be sure, by their personal history, and 
by what actually happens in the outside world. But 
they are also determined by a factor which is often 
overlooked; namely, the pattern of linguistic habits 
which people acquire as members ofa particular 
society. It makes a difference whether or not a 
language is rich in metaphors and conventional 
imagery.” 

According to cultural anthropologists, “the logic 
of something being is or isn’t, is not true to reality 
for both and is more often true than either-or. ‘Evil’ 
ranges all the way from black through an infinite 
number of shades of gray. Actual experience does 
not present clear cut entities like ‘good’ and ‘bad’, 
‘mind’, and ‘body’; the sharp split remains verbal ... 
also corroborated in the inanimate world by modern 
Physics’’.?4 

In the words of Margaret Mead: `, 

Americans tend to arrange objects on a single scale of 

value, from best to worst, biggest te smallest, cheapest to 

most expensive, etc. and are able to express a preference 
among very complex objects on such a single scale. ... The 


American reduction of complexities to single scales is 
entirely comprehensible in terms of the great pala of 
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value systems which different immigrant groups brought 
to the American scene. As a result, Americans think in 
terms of qualities which have uni-dimensional scales, 


In the socio-cultural-anthropological context of 
Third World countries, it will be advisable to 
develop endogenous forms, channels, technologies, 
\ and models of communication complementary to the 
existing indigeneous symbols, signs, dialects, langua- 
ges, expressive forms, and the entire cultural context, 
rather than misplace dependence on “imported 
theoretical and practical models developed generally 
by specialists who either came from abroad ör who 


had been trained abroad, who applied to communica- . 


tion problems in their countries ideological and 
cultural approaches which did not necessarily corres- 
pond to the concerns of the developing world’’.*5 


11. Research and Methodologies 


[~ the peculiar cultural context of India, develop- 
ment of appropriate endogenous forms of com- 
munication must be based increasingly on opera- 
tional research and action research at the grass roots 
- involving participatory interactive communication 
rather than on supposition, fundamental research 
and empirical research under controlled conditions. 
This research should aim at devising reliable indica- 
tors for communication policies and planning. The 
source communicator may acquaint himself with 
the ‘frame of reference’ of the receiver in the target 
group with the help of Denotation — Connotation 
Evaluation Research, by executing already existing 
tests in the cross cultural context and by devising 
new integrated methologies like Comprehension- 
Perception-Recall-Implementation Correlations link- 
ing up with actual benefits accrued. 

Past methodology of “‘communication research 
was linked more closely with social psychology and 
professional and commercial considerations than 
with sociology’’.28 Cultural anthropology, or deve- 
lopmental economics. “Relatively little attention was 
given to questions of power, organisation and con- 
trol or to structural considerations”’,?”? and cost- 
` benefit ratio analysis ftom micro to macro levels; 
and few were the attempts to analyse the social 
significance of the media considered in their histori- 
cal and modern context. “Turning its back on the 
statistical approach, research theory and practice in 
recent years has undergone’ radical changes. This 
is partly due to critical evaluation’of research con- 
cepts in developed countries by modern research 
specialists from these same countries; and partly as a 
result of experiments carried out in the developing 
countries, as wellas by communication research 
developments in socialist countries. Despite the 
differences in background and interest, there is now 
a degree of consensus with regard to the inadequa- 
cies of the past and on the need for changes in 
approaches to communication research. Research, 
instead of dealing with value-free micro-questions, 
must therefore endeavour to apply independent 
critical criteria and to explore the potential of new 
forms and new structures... which entails studying 
the media institutions not in isolation but in their 
relationship to other institutions in broad social, 
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national and international contexts, i.e., conceptually 
in terms of structures, ownership, organisation, 
socialisation, participation. °*8 Research must also 
investigative into the Media Communication invest- 
ments in primary secondary, tertiary and unorganis- 
ed sectors according to agro-climatic zones, region- 
wise spread, and benefits accrued by urban and 
rural population according to income — expenditure 
patterns, and alternatives available and choice for 
communication technology — hardware and soft- 
ware, 


IV 
12. Communication Policy 


S6G INCE developing countries have seldom formu- 

lated overall development policies for communi- 
cation, ‘they have been unable to catalogue their 
needs in this field or to establish priorities thus 
making the choice of bilateral and multi-lateral aid 
options difficult; policies for different media are 
rarely integrated and may even be mutually 
incompatible; use of foreign technology and imported 
models of infrastructure sometimes proves more 
beneficial to the countries providing the hardware, 
and sometimes even the software, than to those who 
receive or purchase them; few countries have defined 
explicitly communication policies; however, the 
policy implicitly followed, which are little more than 
a set of practices, do not provide an adequate frame- 
work for effective, structured cooperation” ?9, 

Looking at the historical development of science 
and technology, whenever science and scientists dis- 
covered some new technology or device for the 
betterment of the people, kings and priest were 
threatened, and the scientists were killed either in 
the name of religion or in the namé of State security. 
In -the interest of political power and for keeping it 
intact, King and religion destroyed the scientist, 
kept the knowledge, stopped its mass dissemination 
and used it for the limited purpose of perpetuating 
the existing order. 

“If language is the primary code of human com- 
munication, illiteracy is the major obstacle to the 
development of communication. There are several 
reasons for illiteracy one of them being that millions 
speak non-transcribed languages... there is an urgent 
need for political will, at decision-making level, to 
step up efforts to eradicate illiteracy. Despite reduc- 
tion in the rate of illiteracy, absolute number of 
illiterates continues to grow. Advance of literacy 
does not keep pace with the high rate of population 
growth... Denial of vital communication tools to 
many hundreds of millions of men and women 
makes a mockery of the right to inform or be 
informed”’.30 
With regard to non-transcribed languages, . 
‘anthropological linguists during World War II had 
worked out ways of teaching adults who have no 
written language and ways of teaching illiterates to 
write and read their own tongue 4.. since many odd 
languages were of military significance during the 
second world war, the anthropological linquist had 
a chance to introduce his method of working directly 
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with the native informant. He prepared educational 
materials that highlighted anthropological short cuts 
in learning how to speak languages. The results have 
influenced the traditional methods of language 
instruction in the United States.: 

As regards the possibility of eradicating illiteracy 
among those millions speaking transcribed languages 
there is the Cuban experience of its Mass Literacy 
Campaign in the post revolution period. 

The noticeable elitist bias in educational develop- 
ment in India is reflected in the decadal enrolment 
figures at the school and college level. While school 
enrolment has increased from 23.5 million in 1951 
to 90 million in 1980 (growth of 283 per cent) the 
enrolment for colleges have risen from 3,60,000 to 
3,130,000 (growth of 769 per cent) during the same 
period — a percentage variation of 486 per cent 
between college enrolment and school enrolment 
over three decades clearly indicating the urban bias 


of the education system. Although the literacy per-- 


centage has gone up from 16.7 per cent to in 1951 
to 29.45 per cent in 1971 (52.4 per cent urban and 
23.7 per cent rural) and to 30.2 per cent in 1982 
(with 46.7 per cent male and 24.9 per cent female), 
the absolute numbers of iJliterates has continued to 
grow from 372 million in 1971 to 446 million in 
1981, with an overwhelming 75 per cent of Indian 
women unable to read and write in 1981. Poor 
school enrolment and high drop-out rates in rural 
areas have been attributed to the urban pattern of 
school hours and vacations without seasonal varia- 
tions, and also to the fact that formal educational 
content is unrelated to rural environment, 

“Social Services” including education accounted 
for 21 per cent of Plan expenditure in 1951-56 while 
it fell to 14 per cent by 1979-84; within “social 
services” education was allocated 37 per cent in the 
Ist Five Year Plan, while it fell to 18 per cent by 
1979-84, 

“Non-formal education therefore has to be direc- 
ted to rural population, especially women. It is 
against this background that contributions made by 
systems of communication other than formal edu- 
cation have to be evaluated...the working group on 
Education in the late 70s stated that education 
should be based mainly on the rural environment 
and modified for towns and cities...cues for sound 
policy making have not been lacking. The First 
Five Year Plan stressed the need for decentralised 
communication...stating that: ‘the Plan has to be 
carried into every home in the language and sym- 
bols ‘of the people and expressed in terms of their 
common needs and problems...there is need for 
deliberate attempt to'inform the people in rural areas 
... particularly backward regions, about specific 
schemes in agriculture, forestry, road construction, 
marketing, credit, other inputs...Absence of political 
will to formulate and adhere to a communication 
policy to meet the needs of a developing and demo- 
cratic country”’...is reflected in “radio having been 
operated primarily for urban listeners, most of them 
literate, and readers of newspapers, for whom it is a 
carrier of entertainment— mainly film music—and of 
spot news and sports coverages, development prog- 
rammes must be localised and area specific—requires 
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decentralised broadcasting system—whose managers 
should be responsible for arranging wide two-way 
communication. The Verghese Committee (Working 
Group on Broadcast Media) in 1977 had recom- 
mended such a decentralised broadcast system. Yet 
in 1983, district level sound broadcasting remains an 
experiment to be tried out in five districts only 
during the Sixth Plan’’...There has been a ‘“‘Preoc- © 
cupation with the hardware of centralised and ter- 
ritorially wide-reaching transmission, to the neglect 
of problems of access to the media, local relevance 
of the software, and of cultural distance of com- 
municators from the rural audience’’...In this con- 


‘text, “locally recruited staff will bridge the cultural 


distance between the typically urbanite programmer 
and the rural audience.” Attention has been con- 
centrated on.“‘Coverage of the country by population 
and area...receive only transmitters are a hardware 
choice with a significant software implication. They 
rule out locally relevant communication’’.®2 

Referring to the literacy free means of communi- 
cation—inter-personal by extension personnel, and 
the traditional stylised forms, Dr. P.C. Joshi states 
that “traditional symbols and modes ensured trans- 
mission of values and ideals from one generation to 
another and from one part of the country to ano- 
ther.”33 Considering that our rural society to a 
large extent is superstructured with superstitions, 
“we have to see which of these modes have become 
obsolete—those reinforcing stagnation and inertia- 
must be rejected. Those in tune with new values of 
a growing society must be preserved and strengthen- 
ed. We have to appreciate the inadequacies of our 
inherited communication modes, whether traditional 
or western’’.84 

In our country, TV was introduced experimentally 
in 1959 in the name of rural non-formal education, 
and support to schools education. Under the SITE 
instructional Television experiment started in mid 
70s, large scale use of educational TV for eradication 
of illiteracy was the principal justification for TV 
expansion, irrespective of the fact that “findings of a 
research study undertaken by ISRO, under which 
anthropologists lived for one and a half years in each 
of the six clusters”, point to the “unsuitability of 
satellites as the hardware choice for developmental 
communication in India—stating that—Even pro- 
grammes which have a conscious rural orientation 
will fail if they lack area specificity. Centralisation 
and urban bias go together” .35 


13. Role of Informatics — Education 


W reference to the recent plans of importing 

micro-computers from Britain in the form of 
an aid of Rs. 1.95 crores for British hardware and 
software (which may not be relevant to India’s con- 
ditions and needs), fascination of the proposed pilot 
project to be implemented in 250 secondary schools 
throughout the country, coupled with the Depart- 
ment of Electronics’ plans to invest Rs. 22 crores in 
the current academic year for computerisation of 
education, has to be viewed in the light of an 
NCERT survey showing that 2,937 primary schools 
do not have any teachers, and 188,500 schools do 


not have any blackboards. _ ae . 

In view of the proposed Special Assistance by the 
Centre to nine educationally backward states in the 
current fiscal year to the tune of Rs. 12.62 crores as 
against Rs. 8.15 crores last year, for opening non- 
- formal educational centres, girls’s schools, appoint- 
ment of lady teachers, etc., the huge potential of 
GE electronic technology can be harnessed for a 

full-fledged satellite based countrywide literacy cam- 
paign over and above the science educational pro- 
grammes for undergraduates, for satellite television 
can be used very effectively for education where there 
isa scarcity of schools and adult classes, trained 
teachers, projectors and films. 

In view of the “‘permanent cultural aggression that 
compromise our economies, disrupt our social be- 
haviour, alienate the minds of our children through 
educational programmes, and hinder, through the 
picture they paint of our women, the efforts made by 
_ them to play an active, equal role in society”.8® The 
choice for priorities in development, education, 
infrastructure and technologies hardware. and soft- 
ware can be democratised and thrown open ina 
multidirectional communication flow involving many 
more! in the critical decision-making process. 
` More so in the light of the guidelines of the 


Advisory Committee on Official Media headed by G. ` 


Parthasarthi, to put “‘the focus on information”, 
while “views critical of official policies and the 
manner of their implementation should find adequ- 
ate time.”37 

Although with telegraph, telephone, radio and 
cinema, the new technologies entered directly into 
the industrialized era of mass communication and 
mass consumption, “the slow development in many 
countries of postal and telecommunication facilities 
and services is a real obstacle to persons and 
societies. It is not sufficiently recognised that these 
facilities and services are not only the ou‘come of 
economic growth, but also a precondition of overall 
development and even of democratic life.’*8 

The earlier belief that ynvestment in telecommuni- 
cation does little to stimulate economic growth, is 
negated by the “findings of some studies done under 
~the auspices of the United Nation’s International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU), Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development of (OECD) 
and some within the World Bank itself. Some of 
the findings are: 

1. In the rural regions of Andhra Pradesh in 
India, an OECD stedy by S.N. Kaul showed that, 
when a community telephone was available in a 
farming village, even the poorest people were willing 
to pay a hefty share of their month’s income to use it. 

‘2. In 146 Egyptian villages where individual tele- 
phone services were available, a study carried out by 
the University of Cairo, and the Massachussets 
Institute of Technology assessed the benefits of a 
telephone at 36 times its cost to the user — calculat- 
ing only on the basis of time saved. With other 
/related savings added in, the benefits of the telephone 
worked out at 85 times its cost. 

3. The World Bank reported that, when tele- 
phones were installed in several villages in Sri 
Lanka, farmers began selling their produce at 85 
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per cent of its price in Colombo. Before, they had 
been selling at 55 per cent of the Colombo price’’.29 

The order to meet effectively the challenges of the 
late eighties and early nineties when every Indian 
village is targeted to be provided with a public tele- 
phone booth, space scientists and noted astro-physi- 
cists like Prof Yash Pal have been advocating the 
use of micro-electronics and satellite link-ups in view 
of the changing economics in the field of teleinfor- 
matics. Emphasising the need fora shift of accent 
from telephones to other modes of communication 
in the telecom sector, he strongly supports the setting 
up of data links and development of indigenous 
electronic mail system. With about four million 
telephones in the country, if requirements of the 
whole population were to be met, about 400 million 
to 500 million telephones would need to be provided. 
Each connection costing about Rs 30,000 telephones 
would cost about 4 to 5 year’s GNP. This, he 
expresses, indicates the need for working for other 
varieties of modes of communication, to move in the 
direction where storage computers would be used as 
an integral part of the system.4° 

The total capacity for telephone instruments at 
the ITI’s existing units at Bangalore, Naini and 
Srinagar is seven lakh instruments a year. As the 
telecommunication expansion plan takes off, this 
indigenous capacity will fall far short of the require- 
ment. A number of state sector units were licensed 
to manufacture telecom instruments. Senior telecom 
officials have suggested that every state shou'd have 
a telecom equipment factory: 

The “explosive expansion” in the 7th Plan, with 
a proposed investment of Rs 12,500 crores, which 
is five times that of the 6th Plan, aims at meeting 
most of the anticipated demand by 1990, when 
telecom facility would be available “within every 
5 km hexagon’’. 

The Central Electronics Limited (CEL) has for the 
first time introduced a micro processor based “super 
com” electronic exchange in collaboration with the 
BARC. The CEL is offering the entire exchange 
powered with mains (250 volts) or solar energy (for 
rural areas) depending on the location. 

Prof Yash Pal has forwarded an exciting proposal 
of low powered satellites on a North-South axis 
passing on the same spot every two hours providing 
information communication and retrieval services 
with a nationwide satellite public telephone booths- 
slink-up of all Indian villages. Estimated power 
requirement would be one per cent of the Geo- 
stationary satellite. One cannot however lose sight 
of the employment generating potential of telecom 
equipment manufacturing centres in all the States. 

In the field of International telecommunications, 
the initial capacity of 240 telephone circuits of the 
‘Early Bird’ in 1965 has gone up to 12,000 by early 
1980s, with Intelsat V-A having 25 per cent more 
capacity. The latest models F 5 and F 6 of Intelsat-V 
are fitted with maritime communication sub-systems. 
Intelsat-VI to be launched in 1986, is to have double 
the capacity of Intelsat-V-A being designed for 30,000 
telephone circuits and several TV channels, wider 
band and a ten-year life span. 

While telegraph, telephone, radio and cinema 
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relate to the industrialised era of mass communi- 
cation, television is associated with the second indus- 
trial revolution of advanced countries, “adapting 
itself on the life-style and culture of the post-indus- 
trial, affluent society’’.41 


The Working Group Report on Software for 
Doordarshan brings out the “‘role played by the com- 
munication revolution in idealising the affluent 
society...Threatening traditonal modes of communi- 
cation and socialisation, TV in India...has created 
enclaves of affluence in the midst of mass poverty... 
More and more oriented to the needs of the ‘new 
rich’, it has presented the narrow prism of middle — 
class outlook — Neglect of software planning”? has 
contributed to... “the erosion of national cultural 
identity...growing hiatus between profession and 
practice...has resulted in...an increasing drift and 
departure from them in actual programming...TV 
being capable of crossing the literacy Barrier,” the 
working Group advocates “software planning pro- 
viding for positive support to production of — 

integrative, interactive, participatory software which 
i bea social relevance...for national integration...Door- 

arshan must reflect the life pattern and problems of 
basic social categories of Indian Society’’.#4 


What is worth noting here again even at the cost 
of sounding repetitions is that mere software plan- 
ning for only one, communication media channel is 
unlikely to meet the developmental needs of a 
country of India’s dimension and complexity. What 
is called for is an integrated communication media 
policy approach covering all the media channels for 
developing a mutually reinforcing communication 
policy in keeping with the Planning Development 
priorities. 

The hardware expansion of Doordarshan with 180 
relay stations beaming at 70 per cent of Indian 
-population in a one-way information dissemination 
flow—even with the avowed objective of “‘encourag- 
ing persons and agencies outside Docrdarshan to 
produce programmes thereby creating healthy com- 
petition among producers — and the second channel 
introducing the element of choice to the VTV viewers 
of the capital’ “with second. channels for other 
metropolis in the offing, and propagation of com- 
munity sets,—would merely cater further to the one- 
way flow by “reaching‘out to the masses”, without, 
offering them the opportunity to be active partici- 
pants in the interactive communication process, as 
“it was difficult to satisfy the diverse needs of the 
people” (Indira Gandhi while inaugurating the 
Second Channel of the Delhi TV—Hindustan Times, 
September 18, 1984). ' 


In the context of the developmental priorities of the 
Third World countries and India, continued debate 
on the software content or hardware expansion of 
only one media channel will merely divert attention 
and opinion from more fundamental issues like 
communication media structures and choice of the 
people in the context of our Plans and our Constitu- 
tion, and keep us from coming to grips with the 
fundamental lacuna of equating with and thus 
limiting communication media (debate) to TV, 
Radio and Cinema, to the exclusion of the wide 
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spectrum covering print, press, post, telegraph, tele- 
communications, newspapers, telex, teletext, view- 
data and fascimile — and the people’s choice 
thereof. ; 

While emphasising the role of Video for develop- 
mental communication, one needs also mention the 
pernicious and negative impact being exercised by 
it by-product VCR as a consumer product of the 
80s. Making Video cassette based audio-visual - 
commercial entertainment available to the consumer, 
its gives him the choice of seeing what he wants and 
when he wants it. VCR, estimated at 300,000 in 
India in late 1983, is said to be increasing at the rate 
of 10 per cent per month. Video parlours and hire 
agencies making cassette entertainment available to 
the middle class and through them to the rural 
areas, Egypt, Kenya and Philippines have gone 
through the same experience as India. The grave 
danger it poses for the unwary and especially the 
children and the youth is that what they see is going 
to'be so far removed from their own world, that they 
may start rejecting their own culture. It is worth 
mentioning that even strong socialist countries like 
USSR with very strong developmental programmes 
aod priorities, have been unable to plug the trickle 
in of VCRs and have been constrained to accept” 
them as the inevitable evils of the informatics age, 
and are busy drawing up plans and programmes for 
their best utilisation in national interest. l 

Referring to the international projection and 
“demonstration effect” on poor countries of certain 
consumption and development patterns and habits of 
the affluent countries in preference to others, the 
MacBride Commission sees “Advertising as a threat 
to the cultural identity and self-realisation of many 
developing countries: it brings alien ethical values; 
may deviate consumer demands in developing coun- 
tries to areas which can inhibit developmental 
priorities; it affects and can often deform ways of life 

and life-styles. Moreover, the threat to withdraw adver- 
tising — by private interests or by a government — 
can jeopardise press freedom’’.* 


14. Concept of News 


Wits regard to the “Distortion of news.content’’, 
the MacBride Commission states that “‘in deye- 
loping countries, the concept of news appears to 
need expansion to take is not only ‘events’ but entire 
‘processes’, e.g., hunger vs hunger strike; flood vs 
flood control, etc. Lack of attention to positive 
news may inflict on readers and listeners an endless 
hail of conflicts, catastrophes, crime, natural and 
man-made disasters, violence, political upheavals, 
social unrest and economic disorders”. | 
While “Transnational news agencies and media 
have their own motives in selecting and interpreting 
events’’44 according to their bias, bias is also reflect- 
ed in the creation and ‘slant’ of the ‘Pseudo Event’. 
Press Conferences and ‘Hand-outs’ are formalised 
‘pseudo events’. Interestingly ambiguous by nature, ` 
‘pseudo events’ generate pressures to produce deriva- 
tive ‘pseudo events’ to feed the media and the sub- 
conscious of the audience. 
With most journalists having an urban upbringing, 


a limitation in a country with a mainly rural popu- 
lation, individual mediamen at: the grassroot level 
build up news according to how he wants to dis- 
seminate the knowledge, and channelises it upwards 
to the literate and educated people, again makes it 
. flow downwards to the illiterate masses, translated 


“according to the individual mediamen’s interpre- 


tation and articulation. Coming often from a social 
class in which familiarity with popular attitudes and 
ways of thinking is not common, particularly in 
developing societies, the big gap in right knowledge 
remains a constant gap for the masses. (To be 
Concluded Next Week) 
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Punjab Peasants in Freedom Struggle by 
Master Hari Singh (Publisher: People’s Publish- 
ing House, New Delhi, pp 202; 1984; Price: 
Library Edition—Rs 75, Popular edition Rs 40) 


l THs book forms the second volume of the author’s 
Agrarian Scene in British Punjab. It deals with 
the role played by Punjab peasants in the anti- 
imperialist movement and the freedom struggle of 
our country right from the sixties and seventies of 
the 19th century. The book is the result of pain- 
staking research as well as author’s own knowledge 
as a veteran freedom fighter and a well-known leader 
of peasants and agricultural labourers’ movements. 
There are three other contributors to the book. 
Bhagat Singh Bilga, who had himself been a promi- 
nent member of Ghadar Party in Argentina and 
who at present is the Secretary of the Desh Bhagat 
Memorial Committee, Jalandhar, has contributed 
a brilliant account of the Ghadar movement in 
Chapter Three of the book. Chapter Ten on Tenant 
- Movement has been written by Chhaju Mal Vaid 
" who has not only made a deep study of the subject 
but had himself been intimately connected with 
the militant tenant movement in Patiala State or 
PEPSU and had personally been in the thick of 
many a tenant battle. At present he is Secretary of 
All India Kisan Sabha. Shamsher Singh Josh, Vice- 
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I ate Satna 


Present-day Realities 


President of Punjab Kisan Sabha anda former MLA 
has contributed Chapter One on “‘Kooka or Nam- 
dhari Movement.” The remaining ten chapters have 
been contributed by Master Hari Singh himself. 

The book, as would be clear even from what has 
been said above, does not confine itself to the contri- 
bution made by the Punjab peasants to the freedom 
battle by way of their mass movements and struggles 
for their economic demands fought under the 
banner of peasant organisations. It deals also with 
their contribution made through various socio-reli- 
gious movements having an anti-imperialist content. 
Examples of such movements are the Kooka move- 
ment, the Akali movement for the liberation of 
Gurdwaras from the corrupt and _ pro-British 
mahants. Not only that; it also studies peasants’ par- 
ticipation in such battles as the tragedy of Jalianwala 
Bagh, freedom struggle in the thirties, freedom 
struggle during the Second World War, as also 
through participation in the Praja Mandal-led move- 
ments against princely autocracy. The book thus 
helps the reader to havea good understanding not 
only of the role played by Punjab peasants but 
also by Punjab as such in India’s freedom struggle. 
Rightly the author has also brought into focus the 
impact of international developments on national 
liberation struggle of our country as of the 1905 
Russian Revolution, the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, the world capitalist crisis that broke 
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out in 1929 and the defeat of Hitler Fascism in 
the Second World War. : 

For more than one reason, the publication of 
the book just now is very timely. 

It has came out when a big effort is being made 
to propogate the wrong thesis that the Congress-I 
as inheritor of the Indian National Congress (INC), 
alone can claim the credit for winning India’s 
independence. The book in no way tries to under- 
estimate or underplay the role of INC in the struggle 
for freedom. Its objective analysis however brings 
out the role of other streams as well, and will help 
‘to counteract attempts at distorting history for 
narrow electoral gains. 

The book, for instance, brings out the significant 
fact that many of the slogans and forms of struggle 
which our national movement adopted in the 
twenties of the twentieth century had earlier been 
practised by the Kooka movement, for instance, 
Non-cooperation, Swadeshi and the boycott of 
British goods, of educational institutions and govern- 
ment courts and even of postal services. 

Chapter Three on the Ghadar Movement tells 
the reader how the “Hindi Association of the 
Pacific Coast” (which later came to be known as 
the “Hindustan Ghadar Party’) adopted the goal 
of winning complete independence and establishing 
a secular democratic republic of India as early as 
April 1913, that is, long before the Indian National 
Congress did so. 

Apart from facts like the above and the contri- 
bution made in the freedom struggle by such move- 
ments’as the Kooka movement, the Akali move- 
ment and the Ghadhar movement, the book brings 
out clearly and sharply how with the entry of the 
working class and peasantry as independent forces 
in the arena of struggle, the freedom movement 
underwent a Leftward shift. Not only that; the 
book deals also with the rise of the Left and the 
significant contribution made by it both from 
within INC and from outside. For instance, the 
famous resolution for complete independence was 
passed at the 44th session of the Congress held in 
the last week of December 1929 in Lahore, under 
the presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru. Earlier in 
the December 1928 session at Calcutta, a demons- 
tration of 50 thousand workers had captured the 
Congress pandal for two hours demanding com- 
plete national independence and an independent 
socialist republic. As the author rightly points 
out, this expressed the mood of the masses and the 
1929 Independence Resolution was a victory for 
the developing movement of the worker and the 
peasant and its link up with the Congress Left. 

The book also takes note of such facts as the pro- 
money-lender role of the dominant leadership of 
the Punjab Congress, the failure of the Congress 
Ministries formed in 1937 in many provinces to ful- 
fil’ Congress pledges to the peasantry. The book 
also brings out another fact. Though Punjab made 
tremendous sacrifices in the national freedom strug- 
gle, the anti-imperialist movement here did not 
acquire the mass sweep as it did for instance 1n UP. 
The Muslim peasantry almost remained completely 
outside its orbit. 
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The book brings out the fact that a united anti- 
feudal movement of peasantry was coming up but 
its upsurge was cut short by Partition and its after- 
math. Those who blame the Muslim masses for 
allegedly keeping out of the movement and use it for 
spreading communalism would do well to read this 
book. It gives examples of mass participation by- 
Muslims in many struggles. It also contains many 
instances of Hindu-Muslim amity. It also notes 
down some of the factors responsible for the alie- 
nation of Muslims. There are some instances to 
show how.Hindu-Muslim -riots were deliberately 
engineered by the British rulers. There are also 
instances to’ show that often riots would break out 
when the freedom struggle was at a low-ebb. Des- 
pite all this, one is left with the feeling that this 
aspect should have received greater attention from 
the author than it did. Even as it is, the book helps 
to fight the anti-Muslim prejudices that exist in 
Punjab. 

The publication of the book is timely also be- 
cause it helps to counter some of the false interpret- 
ations of history being indugled in by some spokes- 
men, ideologues and supporters of extremists and 
separatists and also by some others. Here are a few 
examples. 

It has been propagated that killings of innocent 
persons by Bhindranwale’s men is in accordance 
with “‘our traditions.” The truth, however, is just 
the opposite. The Babbar Akalis (1921-24) did 
decide to use terroristic methods not to kill ordinary 
and innocent persons but to liquidate the most no- 
torious amongst the toadies and touts of the British 
Government. At the same time; “it was decided 
that to save innocent persons from harassment, 
names of Babbars who murdered (touts and toadies) 
should be announced in Babbar press. It was fur- 
ther decided that no harm should be caused to wo- 
men and children of the victims.” (p 134). 

What a contrast not only between the objectives 
of Babbars and of Sikh separatists of to day-—but 
also between their methods. 

Some of the Akali leaders like Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra have been trying to justify the misuse of 
Gurdwaras and of religion for politics with the help 
of history. In this connection, the practice of 
Ghadarites too,was quoted. According to the book 
under review, some Sikh temples did become im- 
portant centres of the Ghadar movement. Gurd- 
waras were also used for weekly meetings. It would 
appear from this book that this was only for con- 
venience and this was not allowed to be used to 
undermine secularism. Here for instance is the 
description of life at Yugantar Ashram: 

The inmates of the Ghadar Party headquarters were all 

self-less workers with a deep feeling of patriotism. They 

were strictly secular in their outlook with not an iota of 
communalism in them. On meeting they always greeted 
each other with Bande-e-Mataram.... 

The book is very timely also because of its study 
of the Akalt movement for Gurdwara reforms, of 
various Akali morchas and of Akali attitudes at 
different crucial times. 

It pays glorious tributes to the past of the Akali 
and the Babbar Akali movements and calls them 


“the brilliant episodes in the history of freedom 
struggle in Punjab” (P-151). It also gives many 
other instances of Akali contribution to the anti- 
British movement including instances of direct parti- 
cipation in the struggles and programmes launched 
by the Congress. At the same time it does not gloss 
over the other side of the picture. 

Chapter Ten on the tenant movement, for 
instance, mentions the fact that “landlords generally 


joined the Akali party which had been taking a- 


pro-landlord lines. They exploited the religious 
sentiments of Sikh tenants to divert them from class 
struggles...””. (p. 271) l ' 

Here is what Master Hari Singh has to say about 
the Akali Party’s role in the war period: 

The Akali party as a whole had supported the non- 

cooperation and civil disobedience movement of thirties. 

But in the war period in forties, it played a dual role. 

While Nagoke group participated in the movement led by 

the Congress, M. Tara Singh and G. Kartar Singh, in 

cooperation with the premier Sikh prince, Maharaja of 

Patiala collaborated with the British war effort by calling 

upon the Sikhs to enlist in the army in large numbers and 

appealing to Sikh soldiers to wear helmets in the battle- 

field. (pp 292-93) 

The author also writes as under in connection 
with the Harse Chheena Mogha Morcha of 1946: 

“Though Congress and Akali party (along with the 

Unionists) were both partners in the Coalition Ministry, 

(formed after Assembly elections in 1946) yet the Govern- 

ment continued the old imperialist policy of loot of the 

peasantry through high water rates’’. (p 322) 

These and other facts in the book should help the 
Left movement today to have a proper analysis of 
the Akali party in its various stages and of its class 
character and role today—a task which has become 
quite urgent. 

It may be mentioned that the book does not make 
any detailed reference to the communal riots that 
broke out in Punjab on the eve of Independence 
and the role of the Akali party towards them. How- 
ever, it does mention the fact that the Akali party 
(after Independence) opposed the merger of Sikh 
princely States which were characterised as Sikh 


homeland and thereby lent support to feudal 
autocracy. 

The book negates the view held by some Left 
intellectuals that the peasant movement in Punjab of 
pre-independence days neglected the demands of 
tenants-at-will. The book rightly claims that the 
two Agrarian Acts (for PEPSU and Punjab) promul- 
gated by the Central Government in fact marked a 
victory for the militant tenant movement which had 
started in the pre-independence days. As we have 
already noted, the reasons for alienati. n of Muslim ` 
tenants and peasants should have been gone into in 
greater depth. 

The book gives facts about elections to the PEPSU 
Assembly in [952, its results, formation of Rarewala 
Ministry with the support of the Communist group 
in the Assembly and about the failure of this 
Government “‘to make tne promised announcement 
on land reforms and the setting up of a police 
commission ’. 

While dealing with this matter, Chhajumal 
Vaid gives an interesting fact. According to 
him, the Ministry was able to survive a non-confi- 
dence motion in December 1952 only “by engineer- 
ing defections from Congress benches overnight 
through the bait of ministership’. (Communists 


abstained). . 


Obviously, the game of defections started soon 
after Independence and perhaps the Akali party was 
the orginal sinner. Now of course, the disease has 
assumed epidemic form and Congress-[ may be the 
past-master in the game. 

One may not agree with everything said in the 
book. Some may note and point out certain aspects 
which should have received greater attention and 
even some aspects not dealt with. However, the 
book is of immense value not only from the view- 
point of knowing our history but also from the 
viewpoint of understanding the reality in Punjab 
today. It can be of considerable help in finding 
solution to some of the difficult problems which 
Punjab faces today.(] 
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Emerging Trends of Financial Market 


M.M.. BATRA 


Ts paper aims at providing a bird’s eye-view of 
some of the emerging trends of the financial 
markets in Indian economy. An attempt has also 
been’ made here, in providing an overall picture of 
the major steps taken by the Government from time 
to time in strengthening the financial markets as 
vehicles for financing development in all sectors of 
the economy. pe 

It is customary to divide the economy into Four 
sectors: Government, Corporate, Housebold and the 
Foreign Sector. The Government sector comprises 
Government administration and enterprises. While 
the corporate sector requires no elaboration, the 
‘Household sector may be subdivided into non- 
corporate farm entérprises; non-corporate non-farm 
enterprises; and the household sector proper. The 
data on savings available for our country suggests 
that Government and corporate sectors invest more 
than that of their own savings and thus are deficit, 
requiring the savings of other sectors for financing 
their investment activities. Their deficits have to be 
financed by the household sector and foreign sector. 
Household sector is the surplus sector and thus its 
surplus is available to finance the deficit of other 
sectors. Household sector saves both in the form of 
financial and physical assets. However, it is not 
total’ savings of the households sector but the saving 
in the form of financial assets which is available for 
financing the investment activities of the deficit 
sectors, for example, the Government and Corporate 
sectors. fy 

There has been tremendous growth in banking 
habits, more particularly, since 1969 when the major 
commercial banks were nationalised. The number 
of bank branches has grown from 8,262 at the end 
of June 1969 to 42,736 branches (including those of 
regional rural banks) at the end of September 1983. 
Total deposits with commercial banks have shot up 
from Rs 5,148 crores in June 1969 to nearly 
Rs 59,744 crores by the end of December 1983. 
Major portion of the deposit is from the household 
sector. The Government of India and Reserve Bank 
of India have evolved policy guidelines under which 
the savings mobilised by banks are utilised to finance 
the requirements of Government through investment 
in - Government and semi-Government securities, 
loans, advances to private and public sector industrial 
borrowers, traders and others. This is known as 
household sector’s indirect financing of the require- 
ments of deficit sectors. It is indirect because the 
saving is routed through the intermediation of 
banks. 

Household Sector also saves in the form of 


Dr Batra is the Faculty Member, Economics 
Area, Administrative Staff College of India, 
Hyderabad. This paper is a part of the lecture 
delivered at ASCI on September 3, 1984. 
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deposits with post-office saving certificates, units of ` 
Unit Trust, Provident Fund contributions, Life 
Insurance Fund, loans to companies, deposits with 
non-banking companies and shares and other 
securities. In recent years, because of an improved 
environment of economic performance, the ‘returns 
on several financial assets in real terms have become 
attractive and thus have tended to strengthen the: 
savers’ preference for financial assets. Total savings 
of the household sector in the form of financial 
assets has increased from 5.5 per cent of the net 
national product (at market prices) in 1970-71 to 
nearly 10.7 per cent in 1982-83. Of the total savings 
in these assets, savings in the form of deposits with 
banks increased from 38.1 per cent in 1970-71 to 
42.4 per cent in 1982-83. 

Savings in the form of shares and other securities 
of corporate and cooperative sectors have been very 
sluggish. The amount in 1970-71 was Rs. 65 crores, 
out of household’s total financial savings of 
Rs. 2,085 crores. This amount increased to 
Rs. 180.4 crores in 1980-81, out of the total of 
Rs. 11,221.7 crores. In 1981-82, the savings in the 
form of shares and other securities was recorded at 
Rs. 366 crores out of total savings of Rs. 12,719 
crores forming about 3 per cent of the total savings 
of household sector in financial assets. There is an 
indication that in the year 1983-84 savings in the 
form of shares and other securities of the Corporate 
sector — more particularly, debentures, both con- 
vertible and non-convertible — have gone up. This 
is a welcome development showing that the savers 
have reposed their confidence in the industrial per- 
formance. 

The commercial banks are playing an important 
role as suppliers of short-term or working capital as 
can be seen from the fact that the amount of 
advances extended by them to industries has been 
increasing over the years. Outstanding advances of 
the scheduled commercial banks to industry increased 
from Rs. 2,068 crores in 1968 to Rs. 15,074 crores 
in 1982. Industry claims more than one-third of the 
total credit extended by commercial banks. Com- 
mercial banks ‘extend two types of short-term assis- 
tance to industry, namely: 

(a) groning advances, loans, cash credits etc.; 

an 

(b) discounting bills and other commercial papers. 

The short-term assistance provided by a commer- 
cial bank can be converted into medium-term finance 
through renewal and extension from time to time. 

Now. commercial banks are giving not only work- 
ing capilal funds which of course is their prime res- 
ponsibility, but also long-term loans on a selective 
basis to industrial borrowers — small, medium and 
large. Increase in commercial bank’s loans to 
medium and large industrial borrowers was 
Rs. 1,230 crores in June 1982 over June 1981 and 
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Rs. 2,205 crores in June 1983: over June 1982. The 
increase inloans to small-scale industries for the 
same period being Rs. 503 crores and Rs. 654 crores 
respectively. . 


The bank deposits now account for 37 per cent of 
the national income compared to about 16 per cent 
in 1969. The advances have also increased more 
than ten times during 1969-83. This is a hard fact 
that inspite of those achievements the banking sys- 
tem falls short of our requirements. There is alsoa 
persistent need in continuing the drive for quality, 
improvement in various aspects of the organisations, 
manpower management, resource mobilisation, so 
that our banking system continues to expand ina 
healthy manner. 


Another significant feature of the recent activity 
in Indian capital market has been the tremendous 
capacity of investors to absorb increasingly large 
issues of securities of private corporate sector. 
Though the new issue market is only one segment of 
the capital market, it is not isolated from the rest of 
them and as such the phenomenal rise in new-issues 
activity reflects the vigour of the Indian capital 
market. 


New issues market in the country is regulated 
through the Capital Issues Control Act. The Central 
Government from time to time has taken steps to 
encourage new issue activity. The recent step in the 
direction include the guidelines for issues of deben- 
tures of Public Limited companies to meet their 
modernisation/expansion cost or to augment their 
lon-term capital. In a series of measures starting 
with guidelines for issues of rights debentures, the 
Government of India has tried to make investment 
in debentures attractive in terms of yield, maturity 
and liquidity. 

The Indian capital market which comprises the 
unorganised sector, mainly the indigenous bankers 
and the money-lenders and the organised sectors con- 


_ sisting of banking system, stock market, specialised 


institutions and insurance corporations, now presents 
a well-integrated structure to meet the varied needs 
for capital of industrial, agricultural and trading 
segments of the economy. The two broad segments 
of the organised sector of the capital market are: 

(a) Stock market; and 


(b) Industrial promotion, 
financial institutions; 


developmental and 


The Government of India, consistent with its: 


policy of playing a major role in the economic deve- 


lopment of the country, took appropriate steps 


towards creating a net-work of financial institutions. 


They have recorded considerable rise in their opera- ° 





Name of Institution Sanctions Disbursements 
(Rs. in crores) 
IFCI 1937 1385 
ICICI 2640 1966 
IDBI 1i187 7856 
IRCI 253 174 
UTI 621 535 
“LIC 1116 805 
GIC 419. 260 
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tions over the yéars. It will be interesting and useful 
to turn a spotlight on cumulative financial assistance 
sanctioned and disbursed by all India Institutions 
since their inception upto December, 1983: 


The nationalisation of life insurance business, 
major scheduled commercial banks, and general 
insurance brought into the States’ fold a wide net- 
work of institutional set-up to meet varied demands 
for capital of the growing industrial sector. 


Thus the institutional framework for taking care 
of the industry from start to finish has been develop- 
ed. RBI has also helped the industrial sector in the 
development efforts; for instance, long-term assis- 
tance by Reserve Bank of India to specialised 
financial institutions has gone up from Rs. 30 crores 
in 1971 to Rs. 1,520 crores in 1982. 


The Government has given a lot of concessions 
for investment in Indian companies by the non- 
residents of Indian nationality or origin. Special 
facilities have been granted to non-resident Indians 
to set up a new industrial unit or participate in the 
expansion or diversification of an existing unit. 


To encourage non-resident Indians to invest in 
India, certain important tax concessions have been 
granted to them. These include: 


(i) Dividend income from units purchased out of 
funds remitted from abroad, or from non-resident 
external account, is free from income-tax; 


_ (ii) balances held in non-resident external accounts 
in India are free from wealth-tax; 


(iii) funds and value of assets brought into India 
at the time of return for permanent settlement are 
exempt from wealth-tax for a period of 7 years. The 
value of assets acquired out of the funds brought 
into India will also be exempt from wealth-tax; 


(iv) investment in certain notified savings certifi- 
cates Including 13 per cent 6-year National Savings 
Certificate is free from income, wealth and gift taxes; 


(v) gifts made to relatives out of non-resident 
ee accounts in India, are free from gift-tax; 
an - 


(vi) remittances to India out of foreign incomes, 
are exempt from income-tax. 


The budget for 1983-84 introduced some vital 
concessions to non-resident Indians which include: 
Investment income of non-resident Indians from 
specific foreign exchange assets that is, shares in 
Indian companies; debentures of a public limited 
company; deposits with a public limited company; 
securities of the Central Government; any other 
assets notified by the Central Government for this 
purpose will be subject to income-tax at a flat rate 
of 20 per cent and 2.5 per cent surcharge, that is, a 
total of 22.5 per cent. (Pranab Mukherjee: Beyond 
a Emerging Dimensions of Indian Economy, 


The data of annual average level of investment in 
the corporate sector indicate a rise of over 50 times 
in this respect during Sixth Five Year Plan period 
(1980-85) from that of during the First Five Year 
Plan (1951-56). The average annual investment 
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increased from Rs. 80 crores in the First Five Year 
Plan period to Rs. 4,427 crores in the first three 
years of the Sixth Five Year Plan. 


Capital raised by the corporate sector has shown 
- a tremendous rise in the last few years. A striking 
feature of the capital raised is that a substantial 
portion of it is through debentures—the equity 
capital has also increased—though not to the same 
extent. 


The rise in capital raised through debentures came 
largely on account of certain favourable policy 
changes in the guidelines for debentures issues. A 
Working Group under N.N. Pai, the then Chairman 
of IDBI was appointed by RBI (1981) for consider- 
ing the issues relating to the development of a 
secondary market for debentures. Based on the 
recommendations, Government of India have 
revised the guidelines for issue of debentures. Efforts 
have been made to develop primary as well as 
secondary markets. The maturity as well as 
the rate of return on these debentures have been 
made attractive. Non-convertible debentures of 
seven years maturity now carry an interest rate of 
15 per cent and companies have discretion to 
redeem them at premium of 5 per cent. For 
enhancing the liquidity of investment in debentures, 
a buy-back scheme with a participation of financial 
institutions has been introduced whereby small 
debenture holders (upto Rs. 40,000) can after 
holding for a minimum period of one year sell back 
the debentures to the company which in turn can 
place them with the participating financial institu- 
tions (namely, LIC, UTI and GIC) at a discount 
of 2.5 per cent which can be levied as commitment 
charge. The rate of interest on convertible deben- 
ture is 13.5 per cent per year. In order to make 
the non-convertible debentures attractive enough, 
companies are permitted to pay a premium upto 
5 per cent of the face value at the time of 
redemption. 

The trends in capital raised by companies indicate 
their increasing resort to debentures. This is a 
healthy development. This device, however, will 
benefit the established companies with a good track 
record. The new companies may not be able to 
mobilise resources through this instrument. To the 
extent resources are raised through capital market 
directly by companies, their dependence on term 
lending institutions (and banks) for loans should 
be expected to diminish. The term lending institu- 
tions and banks will then be able to provide support 
to new industrial ventures and other desirable acti- 
vities. The gradual shift in savings preference of 
household sector from physical assets to financial 
assets, the spread of banking network throughout 
the country, the increasing equity-cult and the eatry 
of non-resident Indians’ saving into corporate secu- 
rities have considerably broad based the Indian 
Financial market. The Indian Financial market, 
therefore, appears to be well set to meet the increas- 
- ing demand for resources both for short-term and 
long-term developmental needs. 

Summing up, our corporate sector had been pre- 
dominantly depending on commercial banks for 
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their working capital requirements. The develop- 
ment of term lending institutions — Industrial Deve- 
lopment Finance Institutions — have come to 
occupy a place of significance in the development of 
industries in the country. They have not only in- 
creased the flow of assistance but have also developed 
a coordinated approach towards industrial financing. 
Within a period of two and a half decades, a wide ‘^ 
net-work of development financing institutions have 
been established to meet the needs of particular areas 
of finance. 


It is interesting to note that financial institutions 
have regularly increased the scope of their operations 
from providing financial assistance to identification 
of industrial opportunities, identification and train- 
ing of entrepreneurs, provisions of techno-economic 
consultancy facilities, industrial research and other 
promotional activities. 


Of late, however, we might have experienced the 
impact of credit rationing and credit regulation by 
commercial banks who have to follow the Guidelines 
of Reserve Bank of India in this regard. 


Similarly, the Industrial Development Finance 
Institutions have also been making it known that 
they have severe resource constraints and they will 
not be able to support fully all project proposals. In 
other words, they will decide on project assistance 
with an eye on national priorities. 


Thus in the context of paucity of resources from 
the mainstream, the companies are left to look to 
other direction for raising funds to meet their short- 
term and long-term requirements. 


It is really encouraging that corporate sector has 
boldly adopted itself to the new situation and the 
change is welcome. 


Further, earlier savings of the household sector 
used to reach the companies via financial institu- 
tions. However, now the companies have come for- 
ward for tapping the savings of household sector 
directly by issue of shares, debentures and by way 
of public deposits and the most significant feature is 
that public has generally responded equally. It is 
more interesting to note that in some cases issues 
have been over-subscribed. 


It will be interesting to turn spotlight on chang- 
ing relationship that have emerged as a result: 


Savings —> Financial institutions — corporate sector 


T t 
| share capital, debentures & public deposits | 


Further, of late, the relatively new companies are 
issuing shares, debentures and are in the financial 
market for public deposits. However, the capacity of 
the companies to mobilise resources directly from the 
public will depend upon its track record of success 
and regular payment of reasonable dividend on shares, 
interest etc, on public deposits and debentures. The 
response of the public will thus depend upon on 
their over-all performance. They will have to improve 
their over-all performance to be more self-reliant. C] 
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Uncalled-for 
Attack 


[n Mainstream (August 11, 1984) 
has appeared an article under 
the title “The Dying of the 
Habeas Corpus”, by my esteemed 
friend Professor Upendra Baxi. 


He has made some comments 
and expressed some views centr- 
ing round the manner in which 
the Habeas Corpus petition of 
Sant Longowal was handled by 
the vacation judge, Justice 
Venkatramiah, and then by the 
Bench presided over by the Chief 
Justice of India. 


Venkatramiah J., while sitting 
as a vacation judge, observed on 
the petition of Habeas Corpus of 
Sant Longowal: “I ... feel that 
the questions involved are too 
large and complex for the 
shoulders of a single judge to 
bear”. 

On this observation, Baxi has 
commented “I firmly believe 
Justice Venkatramiah has sub- 


mitten his resignation in writing 
by this sentence. And I urge the 
President of India to immediately 
accept it’. He has also observed 
in the article, “The doctrine of 
humble shoulders is not a part of 
Indian or, or for that matter, 
world jurisprudence’. He com- 
ments, “A vacation judge is not 
a judge on vacation”. 


On some other observations of 
Justice Venkatramiah, Baxi 
observes, “Tbe shoulders are not 
humble when it comes to making 
valorous political statements; nor 
do they droop when it comes to 
advising parliament”. 


In another part of the article, 
on the adjournment of the 
hearing till July 17 (after vaca- 
tion) by the Bench of five judges 
presided over by the Chief 
Justice, before which the matter 
was placed, Baxi observes, “Free- 
dom from ordinary detention 
obviously does not involve the 
right to disturb Supreme Court 
Justices in their rightful repose 
during the vacation’’. 


It is one thing to criticise the 
judgement or attitude of a judge 
and criticise it forcefully, it is 
quite another to attempt to 
ridicule him in the public eye in 
scornful language. I should feel 
that one would not use such 
language even in civilised private 
conversation, much less publicise 
itina scholarly or journalistic 
writing. To address it to those 
who are not in a position to 
reply back, makes it still less 
permissible. 

I do not suppose that by using 
this language, Professor Baxi has 
either covered himself with glory 


(that he can slight even the 
Supreme Court Judges), or added 
any force to his argument. The 
language is undignified and 
uncalled for. One wonders if 
true scholarship has really to be 
arrogant as well as haranguing. 


Professor Baxi orany other 
person is certainly entitled to his 
opinion inthe matter. But he 
can not take for granted that his 
opinion was the only one possible 
on the subject. If the matter 
before the vacation judge had 
wide-ranging Implications, as it 
certainly had, and a Bench could 
be covened during the vacation 
itself, as it was actualiy convened, 
could the vacation judge really be 
faulted for observing that the 
matter be better decided by a 
Bench? It seems to me, and I 
am sure to many others, that this 
was just the correct approach 
which the vacation judge should 
have adoped in the circumstances 
of the case. The subsequent 
developments before the Constitu- 
tion Bench speak for themselves. 
(Indian Express, Bombay, August 
25, 1984). 


I would appreciate if you 
could kindly give this letter a 
place in your next issue in what- 
ever form you consider to be 
proper. I feel that it would bea 
pity indeed if the academic legal 
community is taken to have 
acquiesced in it. 


S.K. Agrawala 
Professor and 
Head of the 
Department of Law 


University of Poona 
Pune 


(a OEO eS PE PTE EE Se a ON SE NE RAEE 


UNCTAD’s Twenty Years 
(Contd. from page 5) 


the developing countries. In the meetings so far the 
Group B countries have had their sway in the drafting 
of the Resolutions and at best only mild exhortations 
have emerged in the resolutions which are inadequate 
reminders to the developed countries of their role 
and responsibilities in the crisis that engulfs the 
developing world. 


Thus its role diluted and its image considerably 
emasculated, UNCTAD stands today at the cross- 
roads. Can it serve any purpose in the present world 
set-up? As the only UN body with a clear focus on 
development it is however uniquely poised for 
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action. With its sympathetic Secretariat it remains 
a guardian angel for the Group of 77. It also 
remains an important forum for further negotiations 
in areas directly pertaining to the trade and develop- 
ment problems of the developing countries. True, in 
matters relating to money and finance it has been 
more and more bypassed in favour of IMF and 
the World Bank but still it can always direct 
pointers to the need for reforms in the present 
system of international money and finance, in its 
resolutions. 


UNCTAD has to wake up to its original role of a 
negotiating forum rather than a deliberative body, 
in establishing a helpful and favourable trade and 
development environment supplemented by its valu- 
able research output on important issues. [1 
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Recession 
and 
All That 


DELIA THOMAS 


INCE early 1980s, the 
condition of the work- 
ing people of all capitalist 
economies is subjected to 
rising prices and unemploy- 
ment. In India, the national 
leaders vehemently deny the 
existence of a recession and 
at the same time dole out 
huge subsidies to sick indus- 
tries. In a small suburb of 
Pune called Dapodi, the re- 
cession is gnawing into the 
stomachs and hovels of the 
working class. 
In one-room tenements of 
8 ft by 8 ft, families of an 
average of four breathe in 
the carbon emitted by the 
roaring primus stove from 
dawn to dusk, The ceilings 
are coated with the black 


fumes and even the spiders 


living there seem to suffer 
the pollution. The 24 ft by 
24 ft mori in one corner of 
the room was preferred to 
the stinking public toilets 
outside. The rest of the 
room is crisscrossed with 


ropes hanging up the family ' 


linen while occasionally a 
prized TV or cheaper brand, 
steel cupboard brighten the 
otherwise poky existence. 

In the age of fast foods 
and synthetic flavours, theirs 


isa diet of chappattis and - 


leafy vegetables, sugared tea 
minus milk and an occa- 
sional fried sweetmeat. We 
must not forget the evening 
peg at the licensed liquor 


te 


joint which is frequented 
especially by the increasing 
number of the unmarried 
and unemployed. Inspite of 
the eight-hour duty, over- 
time, a working wife and a 
planned family, there is still 
never enough in the home 
and the working man is 
always thinking of how to 
make or save some money. 

It is truly amazing that 
from these inhuman living 
conditions able-bodied men 
and women pour into the 
factories nearby to work 
every morning. It is even 
more surprising that their 
bodies stretch to unknown 
limits to meet productivity 
standards and incentive 
schemes. Their sweated toil 
is translated into surpluses 
unheard of before. For the 
daily newspapers, such sur- 


pluses become unwanted 
over-production. There is 
66 bs 33 = 
overproduction” of bi- 
cycles, TVs, pressure 


cookers, steel vessels, cloth 
and foodgrains, and no one 
to buy — the newspapers 
complained. ` 

While the wives of the 
working people stand in 
serpentine, kerosene queues; 
their children run around 
naked and pot-bellied; the 
working men sacrifice their 
youth and leisure hours to 
support themselves and 
their families. The local 
government, the people’s 
own elected body, offer 
social welfare which include 
lowcost housing which ine- 
vitably never meet anyone’s 
needs, — more stinking, 
municipal toilets; free milk 
and books for children in 
the school which is erratic 
in distribution; mahila man- 
dals to teach women literacy 
and skills which no one 
would employ; and a free 
medical clinic that stuffs 
weak bodies with vitamins 
and injections. 


-There is amidst these long 
rows of chawl-living, pat- 
ches of affluence — they be- 
long to the traders, the 
small factory owner and to 


the local politician in the 
area, the latter who are all 
cases of the rags-to-riches 
story. Like all areas where 
the exploited live and strug- 
gle for the few crumbs 
tbrown out to them, one 
local unit of every national 
party rents a room in the 
area and professes its stands 
for the people’s welfare. So 
when the loudspeakers at 
the street corners are not 
deafening the ears from 
morning to night with disco, 
film music on feast days, 
they are blaring down 
spiendid oration from the 
mouths of the aspiring 
social workers and politi- 
cians inciting one section of 
the working class against 
the other on every conceiv- 
able, petty issue. 


Insecurity and fear 
characterise the minds of 
‘every working-class family. 
Fear of being thrown out of 
their homes by the munici- 
pality or their chawl-malik, 
fear of rising rents, of rising 
prices, of the local goonda 
gangs. Women fear remain- 
ing unmarried, being barren, 
their drunken husbands, un- 
faithful husbands, not hav- 
ing a dowry, unemployment, 
disease, superstitution and 
death. The TV shows and 


film shows on the street and - 


the local cinema help forget 
momentorily their suffering 
existence. It gives the youth 
something to indulge in like 
cheap costume jewellery or 
jazzy belts and boots. 


All in all, the recession 
is once again taking its toll 
and survival means living, 
eating, producing babies 
and working against all 
odds.: If and when the reces- 
sion will pass, would they 
be better off? The answer we 
now know. The life of poverty 
and degradation through the 
exploitation of their cheap 
labour will dog the working 
class here and elsewhere 


until they have changed the ' 


system, recession or no 
recession. L] 
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After Indira Gandhi 


‘Texte years after her great father’s passing 

away, Indira Gandhi fell, her frail body riddied 
with the assassin’s bullets, in the winter morning 
of October 31, 1984. 

She died as she lived — taking danger as her 
constant companion. And she left behind a nation 
not only benumbed with searing sorrow but engulfed 
in insensate fratricidal violence, threatening the 
very unity of the country to defend which she faced 
martyrdom. 

This is not the moment to undertake an objective 
appraisal of Indira Gandhi’s contribution towards 
building modern India or her role in world affairs. 
Future historians will undertake this task, a difficult 
task because hers was a career which until her last 
breath knew no respite, a career crowded with 
events of unmitigated severity as well as unalloyed 
glory. Few were her moments of repose, for she 
more than anybody else went among the largest 
segment of India’s seven hundred millions covering 
the length and breadth of this far-flung country. 
It was an endless odyssey no other leader of her 


~_times has undertaken. 


At home, many significant steps were taken during 
her fifteen years of Prime Ministership which 
Strengthened the economy of the country and yet its 
base could not be reinforced because of the balance 
of social forces, their level of consciousness and 
organisational consolidation did not permit any 
fundamental transformation. On the political plane, 
Westminster type of parliamentary democracy has 


been maintained though it has to a large measure 
been corroded by graft and corruption while the 
system of election has fostered caste and communal 
loyalties. 

Abroad, Indira Gandhi’s tenure as India’s unchal- 
lenged leader saw the extension and enrichment of 
the policy of nonalignment in a manner that it could 
throw in its lot with the forces of peace and progress 
against the forces of reaction. Adherence to the 
principle of democratic solidarity brought fresh 
laurels when Bangladesh was born out of Pakistani 
brutality. At the same time, the country found it 
difficult to muster the strength necessary to sustain a 
determined and dynamic foreign policy because of 
the internal socio-economic weaknesses. 


THE shortcomings of the politico-economic order 
that was set up on the morrow of independence 
under the balance of forces prevailing at the time, 
began to surface conspicuously during Indira Gandhi's 
regime. This was particularly evident from the fact 
that significant reforms did not produce the desired 
changes. Land reforms did not bring land to the 
tiller. Restrictions placed on monopolies could not 
weaken the monopoly houses. Planning did not 
reduce economic disparities; rather they grew des- 
pite the plans. Bonded labour persists despite 
its official abolition. Expansion of education has 
intensified its topsidedness while prevalance of 
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illiteracy has weakened the cultural base of our 
_democracy. As democracy has spread to diverse 
regions, parochialism has increased, bringing severe 
strain on the structure of national integration. 
Instead of trying to tackle this on the axiomatic 
principle of unity-in-diversity, it has been allowed 
to degenerate into a false confrontation between 
the Centre and the States. 

Taking a broader, historical view one cannot help 
noting that Indira Gandhi’s tenure as Prime Minister 
marked the end of the generation that had witnessed 
the culmination of the freedom struggle in the trium- 
phant unfurling of the Tricolour on the Red Fort, 
` and the coming-of-age of the generation born after 
independence. The so-called generation gap touching 
off social tensions was in reality the manifestation of 
an unfinished revolution. The entire national leader- 
ship covering all parties tried to live on the laurels 
of the freedom struggle: they did not — or perhaps 
could not — work out an authentic programme of 
nation-building, a programme which could rouse the 
millions and mobilise them with the same intensity 
which Gandhi and Nehru could fifty years ago. 
Instead they could only produce schemes and plans 
which are impressive as the drawing-board blueprints 
or seminar papers but are ineffective in galvanising 
the masses. That is why election-time slogans mostly 
sound empty and fail to set the masses in motion in 
the direction of socio-economic transformation. 

In the absence of such a national matrix for the 
building of independent India, disequilibrium lead- 
ing to tensions surfaced in both politics and economy 
of the country. The turbulence that marked the 
greater part of the Indira Phase has had its roots in 


this disequilibrium. Whenever there was the slightest ` 


signs of groping towards social transformation, she 
could muster unprecedented mass support as could 
be seen in the wake of the new economic programme 
beginning with bank nationalisation and culminating 
in the call for Garibi Hatao. But with no political 
(as distinct from administrative) infrastructure to 
implement or enforce it, the programme at its very 
incipient phase was lost: later the Twenty-Point 
Programme, both in its original and revised versions, 
was but its pale imitation, incapable of bestirring 
the masses in the way the earlier call for Garibi 
Hatao could rouse mass expectations: at the end 
populism became the subject of ridicule or trenchant 
criticism. 


@ 
MOST of the intractable problems that beset Indira 





REGRETS 


The disturbances that shook Delhi in the 
wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassination pre- 
vented the publication of Mainstream last week, 
because the printing establishment where it is 
produced fell within the area that saw large- 
scale violence. We regret the delay in bringing 
out the journal. The next issue of the 
journal will be a special number on the birth 
anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru. — Editor 
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Silence is Great 


i Ld i LJ ` hd i ' è Ld ; = i ' i Ri E 
This is, a letter which the Editor has received from his 
friend and colleague in the profession, Som Benegal: ~ `` 
’ 4 re 

You ask fora thousand words after the slaying of 
Indira.Gandhi. I can barely summon ten. 


I want to be far from those indulging in ‘“‘the vomiti 
ing from the eyes and the weeping from the entrails,” 
and even'further away from those who with froth and 
foam at their mouth or with acid and bile in their pens. 
spewed their venom and hatred at Indira Gandhi till, 
the very last moment of her life, but now utter unctuous 
words of praise in her death. ' = ae 


Rather with Alfred de Vigny I would only say: Seut 
le silence est. grand; tout le reste est faiblesse. Only.. 
silence is great; all the rest is weakness. 


November 5 Som 
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Gandhi with particular sharpness during her second 
tenure of power, that is since 1980, can be traced 


back to their origins in the early years of indepen- -~ 


dence. Whether it is Assam or the north-east, the 
minorities’ sense of insecurity, or the vexed Centre- 
States controversy, or the entire Punjab problem — 
all these had surfaced on the very morrow of 
independence. Those who deify today the founding 
fathers of the Constitution need to be reminded that 
it was the unresolved items that had come up in the 
Constituent Assembly which later on assumed the 
magnitude of crisis points particularly under Indira 
Gandhi. This is not to say that the founding fathers 
of the Constitution should be held responsible for 
these crisis issues. What needs to be debunked is 
the thoughtless Opposition charge, long bandied 
about, that Indira Gandhi must be branded as the 
arch culprit for having deliberately left all the pro- 
blems unsettled to exploit them to her own 
advantage. 

Nobody will deny that there had been a certain 
amount of drift and sometimes miscalculation in 
dealing with these issues under Indira Gandhi. What 
was however a mistake was that these for long were 
sought to be tackled as if they were ordinary 
problems of a conventional nature demanding con- 
ventional responses. In reality, all these were issues 
germane to the basic weaknesses of our democratic 
set-up — weaknesses which should have been over- 
come long time ago, long before Indira came-to 
powers, and that too, should have been attempted 
by means of wide national consensus. These are 


problems which can hardly be solved through the . 
majority vote of the ruling party alone; they have , 
had to have the sanction of most, if not all political - 


parties. Otherwise they face the danger of beitig 
treated as partisan issues, as they finally did. 

Not that bold initiatives were totally missing. It is 
necessary to remind ourselves the irony of the fact 
that Indira Gandhi of all our Prime Ministers was 
the one who had acceded to the demand for a 
Punjabi-speaking state, while nothing had been done 
by the Janata Government to even examine the 


a 


‘Akali demands though it had an Akali as a Cabinet . 


‘Minister, 


a . g a 
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AFTER Indira Gandhi, her mantle has fallen on 


the shoulders of her son, Rajiv Gandhi. The party in 


oe of two-thirds majority in Parliament has 


mas 
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made him Prime Minister, though a section of the 
-Opposition did not fail to make a demonstration of 
‘their miserable incapacity to rise above pettifogging 
absurdities by questioning the propriety of his 
appointment. The challenge that he -faces today 
are many and varied, and his capacity and compe- 
tence to deal with them will undoubtedly be watched 
:With close scrutiny by friends and adversaries alike. 

`. Like his grandfather, Rajiv Gandhi has assumed 
ipower-in the midst of turbulence, though in char- 
-acter and intensity, it is different from the one which 
engulfed the country thirty-seven years ago. The 
promptitude with which he has taken steps to put 
‘down all violence in the Capital — wherein the 
ranks of the mischief-mongers could be identified 
some of the star performers in the mafia of the 
Sanjay days, whom Rajiv had rejected — has brought 
Gut the initiative which promises to earn him the 


ee 


confidence of the nation. 

What has happened is no ordinary outburst of 
anger tinged with sorrow. The faceless elements 
domestic and foreign, who engineered the killing 
of Indira Gandhi, have as their objective the unleash- 
ing of destabilisation on a large scale. More than many 
others in the country who should have known better, 
Indira Gandhi herself knew — and did not hesitate 
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to confide to others — that she was the prime target 
of powerful forces interested in weakening the posi- 


tion of India in the world of today through distur- 


bances within the country itself. US Secretary of 


State George Schultz’s assurance about his Ad- 


ministration’s concern for India’s unity is indeed 
touching though unfortunately it has hardly been 
reassuring in view of the rather long record of its 
agencies having hada hand at destabilisation of 
regimes which did not fall in line with it. Needless 
to add, the new Prime Minister can hardly depend 
on such assurances from abroad: he has to take 


steps —— as he has begun to take — to deal with a 
firm hand the forces that are out to disrupt the 


nation’s unity, calculatedly or unwittingly. 

AT 40, Rajiv. Gandhi has become the youngest 
Prime Minister of this country. His mother’s 
style of functioning made her entire establishment, 
both government and party, into a one-pillar struc- 
ture. Apart from the superhuman stamina that she 
had to summon up to manage things as she did, 
there is-little doubt that this encouraged an unwhole- 
some tendency of dependency on the part of her col- 


. leagues and acted as a disincentive to initiative on 


their part. Placed as he is today having yet to earn 
his spurs as the chief executive of the nation and 
having colleagues most of whom are senior in age 
though not all in wisdom or competence, Rajiv 
Gandhi cannot possibly afford to function as the 
apex of a pyramid. Tocarry his colleagues along 
with him and to make the system run as effectively 
as. possible, he will have to foster collective func- 
tioning without in any way permitting his initiative 





-tò be, stifled. This way. alone can. emerge a viable 
framework of governance as also open up’ the 
potentialities for his leadership of it. The Congress, 
though a ruling party, has a history in which it was 
for long regarded as the common national front, 
while since independenge, it has continued as a 
loosely held organisation, largely for the purpose of 
holding periodic elections; Factions bristle within its 
ranks — perhaps-they constituted the. major threat 
to the stability of the Indira Rajat the State level — 
‘although at the moment, they are to a large measure 
‘stibdued at:the loss of their chief campaigner for the 
‘coming General Election. But this`is only temporary. 
For Rajiv Gandhi to iron out the- factions would 
be'a major task. With the disappearance of the 
banyan tree protection that Indira ‘Gandhi: provided 
them ‘all, it is possible that: the urge for survival 
‘hight ‘help Rajiv'-to reduce, if not eliminate, group 
politics, Side by side there appears to be an urge, at 
the moment incipient, among ‘a good number of 
old Congressmen: who ‘had: strayed into different 
~" Opposition formations, to return to the fold having 
‘seen through the bankruptcy of leaders like Charan 
Singh and ‘Chandra Shekhar.:' The trend was per- 
ceptible in the last days of Indira Gandhi and is 
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“homogenous whole. 


likely to grow in the coming months. It will be impor- 


‘tant for Rajiv'’“Gdandhi to consolidate into’“dne 


organisation all those belonging to what may be 
termed.as the Congress culture. 

In the last four years, there grew up around a 
Gandhi a band of young Congressmen — regarded 
as a management elite — who have their strong 


points as having drive and self-confidence; at-the | 


same time they have yet to imbibe the ethos ofthe 
Congress as it has grown over the years. ` It will be 
for Rajiv Gandhi himself to harness them and.har- 
monise diverse. interests and ‘outlooks into a one 
This way will he be able.to 
rebuild the Congress in the conditions of today-and 
this way too holds the promise of his establishing its 
effective leadership. 

- Beyond the confines of his party, Rajiv Gandhi 
will have,to evolve through persuasion and pairstak- 
ing endeavour the code of national consensus which 
alone will enable him to deal with the intractable 
problems that stare him at the face today. This way 
too perhaps the fragile structure of Indian democracy 
can still be saved. 


November 6 | NC. 
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He did not die . 

Riddied with bullets 

At the door of the hacienda 

That day in April 

When the soldiers 

At the bugle’s last note 

Twice emptied their rifies 

Those who saw him say 

He withstood the bullets, 

Men and time, 

And on a white horse 

At full gallop 

Rode into death unharmed. 
(From ‘the Exaltation of 
Light by Homero Aridjis.) 


Tere were no tears—just 
a strange silence punc- 
tuated by whispering, al- 
most like the chirping of 
birds before the nervous 
moments of dawn. 

There were no tears, just 
the feeling of a cracked 
mirror suddenly: throwing 
‘Images . which 
were hard to ‘believe. 

‘It’s over’, a doctor at the 


AIIMS told us at 11.20 this 


morning and hardened 
newsmen refused to accept 
the fact...The infallible had 
fallen...the one had: merged 
into nothingness... 

Then the news spread like 
whirpools in a pond where 
exuberant children had. 


she fell... 


‘thrown pebbles to create 


ripples... 

SHE IS DEAD...and the 
world seemed to stop for a 
moment frozen between the 
antiseptic walls of the hos- 
pital as the frenzy germs 
were let loose as crowds 
stoned everything in sight 
in an outburst of anger 
directed at a particular 
community.... 

“Haven’t you alienated 
the entire Sikh community” 
a foreign journalist had 
asked her a few weeks ago. 

She had merely raised 
her eyebrows and pointed 
to Sub-Inspector Beant 
Singh standing by her side. 
“My personal security is in 
the hand of Sikhs” she had 
told him with. a confident 
smile. Beant was one of the 


- two who shot -her dead —. 
, emptying his. 


into her body. 


Take ae ‘other con. 


spirator — the young con- 
stable born in 1963. who 
emptied his sten-gun on 
the Prime Minister even as 
“I -have become 
a martyr” he said. Judas 


"32 revolver 


Iscariot, are you listening?. 

Late at night they took 
the body embalmed, touch- 
ed up —- to put on view 


for the people. But they. 


had gone before not with 
wreaths of marigold and 
roses but hastily gathered 
withered leaves and flowers. 

Her blood-splattered 


_ organge saree had been 


changed and she seemed. 
once again the leader in 
repose. 

There were no tears just 
spasms and shudders ‘with 
the sounds of Sorrow: in 
the silence. 

No. 1 Safdarjung Road 
was guarded once again — 


by the same system which- 
had killed her.. 


. the same 
computerised insensitivity. 


On Aurangazeb Road a 


sweeper woman stood . by 
our jeep and asked: ‘““Who 
will fight for us...?” ' 


We had no answer, no 


tears, only the sudden 
feeling of a vacuum for 


‘what was always accepted 


as ‘IS’ was now ‘WAS’. 
Or is it? D 


(Courtesy: Hindustan Times) 
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Human Rights. Record 


F 


AK. DAMODARAN 


UMAN Rights, could be boldly defined as those 
privileges which are claimed -or enjoyed by a 
Rimai being merely because he or she is human. 
=: This concept has been most recently enshrined in 
the-Universal Declaration of Human Rights which 


‘was passed in 1948 as an inevitable consequence of 
-the United Nations Charter which itself had guaran- 


teed fundamental rights to citizens of all countries. 
The Universal Declaration is more an aspiration 
than’ a binding document. There is no way of en- 
forcing it in cases of persecution of individuals by 
other individuals or by the state apparatus. 

More relevant from a strictly juridical point of 


‘view are the two covenants on Human Rights which 


came into force in 1976. They have a certain vali- 
dity in international law, at least as far as the states 
which have signed them are concerned. The first 


. Convenant on social and political rights is primarily 


drafted in terms of the individual’s rights; concepts 
like the right to life, freedom from bondage and 
equality before law are all enshrined in this. The 
second covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights is really addressed to the states and intended 
to protect the individual. It deals with matters like 
the right to work, the right to form trade unions, the 
right to education, a decent standard of life and 
other similar ingredients of existence in civilised 


` corporate life. 


This attempt at legislating for the protection of 


' Human Rights was the product of a protracted 


struggle for the recognition of a long-felt, but in- 
sufficiently articulated need going back two hundred 
years to the time of the American and French Re- 


. volutions and, one remarkable individual, Thomas 


Payne whose Rights of Man continues to be the most 
exciting single document in the history of the fight 
against “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

There was a new awareness of injustice and 
inequality towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


` The difference between Alexander Pope, who said in 


the earlier part of the century that ‘whatever is, is 


' right’ and Rousseau who had the temerity to notice 


è 


} 


+ 


that ‘man is born free but is everywhere in chains’, 
is the difference between the medieval worldview and 
the Enlightenment, between acceptance and revolt. 

There was, here, a quantum jump in the evolution of 
human thought. It is no“simple coincidence that 
Robert Burns and Thomas Payne, contemporaries 
cast in entirely different moulds, speak in the same 
accent: The burden of Burns’ song was “a man is a 
man for a’ that,” and Payne announced to his 
bewildered and unresponsive audience: “Give to 
every other human being every right you claim for 
yourself,—this is my:doctrine’’. 


The author, a former Ambassador is presently 
Secretary, Policy Planning Committee, Ministry 
of External Affairs. 
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Freedom. was in the air in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century; the age-old shackles were begin- 
ning to feel heavy and unbearable. The next two 
centuries . saw a rather tardy progress between 
recognition, definition, and finally, many sacrifices 
later, an. attempt at the remedying of several viola- 
tions of Human Rights. Children, women and other 
vulnerable individuals were the earliest to be recog- 
nised as the victims of persecution. Mary Woolstone- 
craft was a contemporary of Burns, Payne and 
Rousseau, 

But the primary emphasis in those years was 
political. It was not the individual so much as the 
group which had to be provided with Human Rights. 
The Human Rights problem in the 19th and early 
20th century was thus blurred with the larger pro- 
blem of self-determination for nationalities and the 
independence of subject peoples. 

The genocidal horrors of the years preceding the 
second World War and the war itself, made people 
realise that technical political freedom for groups 
does not necessarily lead to a higher quality of life. 
The ill-treatment of the individual is avoidable only 
if the law-making machinery is efficient and there is 
more Sensitive appreciation of suffering at the lowest 
rung of the ladder on the part of tbose ‘dressed in 
brief authority’. 

We have during the last thirty years, made some 
progress in all these spheres; but persecution of all 
types continues in all parts of the world in spite of 
legislative attempts to prevent such developments by 
imposing penalties on the wrong-doer. Our own 
Constitution represents a brave enough attempt to 
erase the centuries-old persecution of large parts of 
our population, who, as groups, were denied Human 
Rights. 

The greatest Indian of our time, Mahatma Gandhi, 
was even more sensitive to this problem than even 
to the more basic, the more definitive problem of poli- 
tical independence. Gandhiji was equally aware of the 
fact that Indian society could never he redeemed unless 
women were given a reasonable place in society and 
the individual woman was afforded an opportunity 
equal to that given to her brother to develop her 
moral and intejlectual personality to the fullest 
extent. Our Constitution guarantees some Funda- 
mental Rights; it also attempts to chart an ambiti- 
ous programme of positive benefits for all citizens in 
the Chapter on Directive Principles of State Policy. 
Our progress has been, however, very slow. Every 
other day individual incidents shock and remind us 
how far away we are from the realisation of the ideal 
society. 

Violations of Human Rights in modern society 
assume several forms. The first category is connec- 
ted with political persecution under totalitarian 
regimes. Torture, murder and disappearance in 
several dictatorships continue to be advertised by 
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idealistic organisations with very little direct effect. 
But, the very fact that they are being talked about 
and that changes of regime in these countries lead 
to an admission of guilt by state authority ina 
retrospective fashion indicate that things are very 
slowly changing for the better. Apart from these 
state violations of Human Rights, there is a much 
bigger, easy to recognise, example of terrorisation of 
whole groups, mostly minorities, but in one flag- 
rant, shameful case, that of South Africa — that of 
the huge majority by a non-indigenous minority. 

These categories are clear enough and the world 
community is evolving methods of dealing with 
them.’ Some of the changes in Latin America, for 
example, show that there is a slow and gradual pro- 
gress towards awareness first and reform later. 

The most widespread category of violation of 
Human Rights, however, consists of ill-treatment of 
individuals by other individuals placed in positions 
of authority, legal or illegal, permitted by law or 
frankly criminal. Superior information about our- 
selves has shown that most societies have several 
layers of such concealed violations. Even in the 
most advanced and developed societies child abuse 
and wife battering continue, protected by the need 
for decorum and the urge to conceal shameful facts. 
In developing countries and, in some developed 
countries also, child labour is unfortunately a fact of 
life. Then, there is the curse of bonded labour in so 
many developing countries blurring into more easily 
recognisable types of slavery in some primitive 
communities. 

In our own country, in spite of extremely rigid 


legal provisions to prevent such abuse and the will- 


ingness, even the anxiety, of the judiciary to enforce 
these laws, blatant violations of the normal civilised 
code of. conduct between human beings continue to 
happen. The transgressors are located sometimes, 
somewhere, but, this is still the exception rather than 
the rule. 


We are living in an increasingly well-informed . 


and, hopefully, self-critical world community. There 
is really no argument about the need for institutional 
arrangements for the guarantee, protection and 
restoration of Human Rights to be devised at every 
level. The historical experience of society is that the 
family protects the individual and the local unit, the 
clan or village, protects the family. Later came the 
state intervention to punish violations at this level. 
But what is the remedy when the sovereign state is 
the guilty party, by active persecution or by permit- 
ting both older and contemporary forms of depriva- 
tion of rights? We are only too familiar with the 
examples; less developed tribes in underdeveloped 
societies, displaced persons, fugitives from injustice 
seeking refugee status and persecuted minorities. 
Domestic jurisdiction is the problem here. It is an 
important and unavoidable factor in the viability of 
any voluntary union of nation states. Sovereignty 
has to be sacred even when it leads to absurd and, 
sometimes, tragic results, becausc we have not 
succeeded in devising any better principle. 


* 


We 


advisory:only in most-cases. ` A global Ombudsman, 
a United Nations High Commission for Human 
Rights, a world court of International Rights, 


have thus to make do with what we have.. 
International Law continues to be a “trifle previous”’,. 


these are still visions of the future. But, there are” 
tentative steps towards the desired goal, like the: 
European Commission and the Court on Human.. 
Rights which has already produced some credible 
case law. The United Nations has also its own 
fledgling system of petition by groups and 
individuals. 

In these hazy arrangements, which lave not yet 
jelled, we have the beginning of Human Rights 
jurisprudence cutting across state frontiers. 

The most dramatic achievements in the Huma 
Rights field have been recorded by private indivi- 
duals, in groups and organisations — jurists, the 
minority group activists, the Amnesty Internat'onal 
and others. Sometimes, these do-gooders exaggerate 
their own virtue; sometimes their righteous indigna- 
tion is merely misplaced; but we should thank them 
for the minute progress we have registered during a 
difficult century in this most sensitive field of human 
existence. 

In the last analysis, it is such men who create the. 
concepts which lead to the institutions of the future 
and also, make the present blunt instruments a little 
sharper. , More and more people realise that the 
state can only initiate the process of liberation; it 
can only chart the framework of liberties. It cannot, 
by itself, transform society. It is only extraordinary 
individuals like Gandhi and Martin Luther King, who 
can sensitise the human being and make the perse- 
cuted individual a flaming crusader. Gandhiji’s 
name comes naturally in the very top of the list of 
Human Rights activists not only because of his 
uncompromising position on injustice but also 
because of the organic relationship he felt with 
everyone else in society. He said: 


“All humanity is one undivided and indivisible 
family and each one of us is responsible for the 
misdeeds of all the others. I cannot detach 
myself from the wickedest soul”. 


This is the message which all of us should 
remember, especially the privileged ones whose 
virtue has no business to be “cloistered and 
sequestered” in a troubled and by no means unpol- - 
luted international environment. [9 
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IMPRESSIONS 


(Media Blindness on World Food Day 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Se World Food Day (October 16) has come 
. and gone, with a token media focus on this: 
year’s theme, ‘Women in Agriculture’. 

I don’t know about the television program- 
mes and newspapers in other c.ties, but if you 
live in Hyderabad, watch television and read 
one of the two major English dailies, you'd not 
be very much wiser about the sensitive issues, 
largely inconvenient to the Establishment, 
which are part of the women-in-agriculture 
theme. Hyderabad Doordarshan that day saw 
fit to telecast a 1975 Films Division document- 
ary on, of all things, ‘The Farmer’s Wife,’ 
which only showed an idealised picture of 
man’s helpmate on the fields. 

Why do the official and Establishment media 
fight shy of highlighting the really gut-level 
issues related to the theme of women in agri- 
culture? There is of course a deep-rooted and 
pervading hostility to any kind of feminist 
perspective,. but it is not just the feminist 
groups which have documented the many 
undeniable and unpleasant facts of agricultural 


life. When even the studies done by various, 


UN agencies have stated without mincing 
words the adverse effects on women of agricul- 
tural planning, when even UN bodies like 
FAO, ILO, WHO and the World Bank admit 
that this impact is a direct result of the patri- 
archal values which dominate society, why do 
our media have little more to offer than a fee- 
ble focus on nutrition? . 

There are any number of fundamental and 
indisputable facts which could have been high- 
lighted on October 16 for the purpose of 
enlightening an urban public which is otherwise 
ignorant about this subject. Issues for example 
like those summarised in the FAO document, 
Agriculture. Towards 2000 (1981), which says 
among other things: “Despite their importance 
to agricultural production, women face severe 
handicaps. They are in fact the largest group 
of landless labourers, with little real security in 
case of break-up of the family through death 
or divorce; inheritance laws and customs dis- 
criminate against them. Land reform and settle- 
ment programmes usually give sole title — and 
hence the security needed for obtaining produc- 
tion credits —- to the husband. Agricultural 
development programmes are usually planned 
by men and aimed at men. Mechanisation for 
example alleviates the burden of tasks that are 
traditionally men’s responsibility, leaving 
women’s burdens unrelieved or even increased... 
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Extension workers, almost exclusively male, 
aim their advice at men and at men’s activities 
and crops. In some regions this bias may 
depress production of subsistence food crops 
(often women’s crops) in favour of increased 
production of cash crops (often men’s crops) 
so that family nutrition suffers.” 

Marylin Carr’s paper for ILO (1980) on 
Technology and Rural Women in Africa had 
shown how labour-saving technologies deprive 
rural women of jobs and that when new tech- 
nology is introduced it is usually controlled 
by men who take on the work earlier done by 
women with traditional tool. There are 
umpteen concrete examples of this pheno- 
menon and the Mid-Decade UN Conference at 
Copenhagen had specifically called for appro- 
priate technology which would lighten the 
workload of rural women without occupational 
displacement. 

Other researchers have pointed out that 
though evaluatory studies have revealed how 
the Green Revolution has made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer, not enough stress 
has been placed on how the Green Revolution, 
has in some instances sharpened the incqua- 
lities between men and women. What is the 
use of a World Food Day focus on women in 
agriculture unless these sort of facts are brought 
home forcefully to the public at large’ 

After October 16 this year, people in general 
should have become aware of issues like: how 
the status of ‘unpaid family worker’ renders 
women in farming invisible in the statistics: 
that women agricultural workers are consis- 
tently paid less than male workers doing 
similar or identical work: that ill-informed 
women farm workers handling pesticides are 
exposed to serious occupational health hazards: 
that when land is diverted to cash crops it is 
controlled by men who spend the increased 
income not on food for the family but on 
consumer items for themselves. ... 

The official and Establishment media 
wouldn’t have to go to feminist sources (which 
they seem to boycott deliberately for all this 
information. It’s all there tucked away in 
the research studies done by UN and other 
development and academic bodies which no- 
body could accuse of being partisan or 
influenced by feminist ideology. For example, 
the last thing the World Bank could be label- 
led as is as a ‘champion of women’s rights’, 

(Contd. on page 34) 





Group of 77 and Third World 


MANUEL PEREZ GUERRERO 


T=: active participation of the Group of 77 within 
the United Nations system over the past twenty 
years is certainly one of the most significant econo- 
mic developments in the post-war period. 
_ This is intimately connected with the emergence 
of the United Nation Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD). The convening of that 
Conference in 1964 was the result of a vigorous and 
persistent effort of the Third World countries within 
the United Nations itself and through the Move- 
ment of Nonaligned countries which held to that 
effect a meeting at Cairo in 1962. Both inter- 
national and national machinery are brought about 
when circumstances so demand. 

From a Northern vantage point it might have 
appeared out of place that such a trade and develop- 
ment forum as UNCTAD should have sprung tn the 
mind of Third World countries when the world 
economy was making steady progress toward ‘an 
ever lasting prosperity’. Looking at this situation 
from a Southern standpoint, it was obvious that 
such prosperity was being achieved at the expense of 
the Third World. Indeed it was not fortuitous that 
the United States blocked the coming into force of 
the Havana Charter, which brought together trade 
and development. Instead GATT was given the 
necessary blessing: trade was kept and development 
was dropped, thus completing the Western approach 
to international economic relations which emerged 
clearly at the Bretton Woods conference a few years 
before the war’ was over. The agreements which 
came out of that conference made up the foundation 
upon which the United States and Western Europe, 
including later the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Japan, were to base the international economic 
relations among themselves and with the Third 
World. Their prosperity was supposed to trickle 
down to the South. These countries formed pro- 
gressively the idea that they could not leave their 
destiny in the hands of the major industrialised 
countries which worked together through what came 
to be known as the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 

Against this backdrop, UNCTAD was convened, 
and along with it the Group of 77 was brought into 
existence. Since then, the Group of 77 has been 
functioning informally, with flexible rules, in 
practically all major international organisations, 


A distinguished figure in international economic 
affairs, the author was Secretary General of 
UNCTAD, 1969-1974; Chairman of Group of 77 
in New York and Convenor of the 1981 Caracas 
Conference of the Group which gave impetus to 
ECDC; currently Minister of State for Inter- 
national Economic Affairs, Venezuela. He is also 
the Chairman of the Board of IPS Third World 
News Agency. 


with a rotating chairmanship, attending to the. > 


interest of Third World countries in relation to the 
activities of these organisations. In New York, the’ 
resident Ambassadors of Third World countries to 
the United Nations cover practically all the members 
of the Third World. The member countries are 
very. diverse in terms of size, population, political 
regimes and geographical location as well as degree 
of economic production. This makes cleac that 
their interests are not entirely the same. For ins- 
tance, the poorest countries are entitled to special 
attention and treatment to deal effectively with 
their specific problems. 

Nevertheless, all of the members of the Group of 
77 share a profound conviction that the international 
economical environment is hostile to them as the 
rules of the game are unjust and inequitable. This 
is the basic reason for their support to the concept 
of the New International Economic Order. Such order 
aims at eliminating the subsidies that Third World 
countries have been providing to the industrialised 
countries. The Third World countries were unwilling 
to continue to subsidise the industrialised countries 
mainly through unfavorable terms of trade (selling 
cheap and buying expensive) and the onerous 
conditions of financial transfers, except for a rela- 
tively small fraction which was being given on 
concessional terms. 

Substantial transfers were also involved from 
South to North in the provision of a variety of 
services, such as transportation, insurance, licenses, 
banking and last but not least from fluctuating rates 
of exchange in monetary transactions as well as 
loans and investments. Asa result, the reverse flow 
(South-North) has exceeded by far the flow from 
North to South. The transnational corporations 
have played an important part in this intricate 
network of commercial and financial relations. They 
have an ample margin to counteract the effects of 
exchange rate variations and the ups and downs of 
the economic situation. 

This picture has not changed basically and at 
times has become very distressing in periods of 
recession originating in -— if not controlled by — 
the major industrialised countries. So the role of 
the Group of 77 has become more critical than ever. 
The resistance to change has hardened on the part 
of the industrialised countries, more so in some of 
them than in others, as they are afraid of losing 
their privileges, thus exposing themselves to lose 
them in painful mutations. 

The only alternative 1s concertation on a global 
basis embracing all the inter-related major sectors 
(trade, energy, commodities, development — includ- 
ing agriculture, industry and technology — and 
money and financial). Otherwise, nothing coherent 
and durable could be accomplished. Progress 
cannot be fragmentary and left to the hazard of 


+ 
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pressures and counter-pressures. All these are 
aspects of the North-South dialectics which have to 
be consistent and constructively integrated to meet 
our common goals and objectives. 


$ N some circles there has been some doubts as to 


Mas 


the need for, or the desirability of, using the 
Group of 77 as a means of facilitating negotiation 
Within the United Nations system. This question 
has been brought up within OECD without success. 
It is not for us to question the use of OECD group 
in relation to the activities in the various United 
Nations fora as it was working in that line of action 
a long time before the Group of 77 was brought into 
existence. It is an organisation that is more homo- 
geneous than the Group of 77 and yet diverse posi- 
tions very often emerge in its deliberations amongst 
its members. This is to the credit of the organisation 
as are the agreements it may reach on North-South 
matters when these are not too rigid for subsequent 
negotiation with other groups involved. 

Within the Group of 77, different arguments are 
generally expressed on matters under discussion, 
but sooner or later a consensus is reached. It may 
be argued that the Group position, because of the 
preparation work involved, makes it difficult at 
times to reach an agreement at the United Nations 
fora. This happens indeed but the reason for it 
more often than not is that the gap which separates 
the South from the North in critical matters in the 
economic field is so large that greater bona fide 
efforts from both sides are required. Indeed when 
serious discussions are really engaged among the 
different groups of the United Nations, reaching 
agreement has proved possible. 

It is often said that the results reached dilute too 
much the substance of the matter for ensuring an 
effective implementation. This is sometimes the 
case. Yet the greatest obstacle to arrive at results is 
when negotiations are postponed or avoided through 
deliberate delaying tactics, as it undermines mutual 
confidence. The process of concertation does not 
advance leaving everything in confusion and uncer- 
tainty and no one profits from it. Nor could one 
overlook the inconsistence — amounting to a repu- 
diation — on the part of industrialised countries 
with respect to resolutions unanimously adopted at 


` the United Nations, a disquieting phenomenon which 


has been witnessed in recent years. 

The Group of 77 has made repeated efforts in 
promoting the North-South dialogue. It wentso 
far as to keep an organic link with such a gathering 
as the Conference on International Economic Co- 
operation (CIEC) in 1975-1977 as an exceptional 
case since it was held outside the United Nations 
framework. It did so through the Group of 19 parti- 
cipating Third World countries which reported, 
through its coordinator, to the Group of 77 both at 
Geneva and New York. This conference did not 
reach any significant results — with the exception of 
its support to the Common Fund for Primary Com- 
modities put forward by UNCTAD at Nairobi in 1976. 

The political will was lacking and with it the 
required courage and vision, as unfortunately it has 
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been practically thé ċasé ever since. The change 


from the old crumbling order to the new order 
was not wanted. The pressure of events which 
reveal the enormous mistakes inherent in the 
former — as the debt problem shows — may have 
a decisive influence in our taking jointly the right 
course to move out of the structural crisis in which 
the world now finds itself. It will not take long 
for our friends from the North to realize that if 
global negotiations had been launched three years 
ago the ongoing critical deterioration of the general 
economic situation would not have taken place in 
all its awesome dimensions with countless abuses, 
suffering and tensions deeply affecting, in particular, 
the Third World countries which bear the brunt of 
the so-called economic recovery, engineered in 
olympic defiance of the principles of justice and 
equity in this interdependent world of ours. 

Those who 35 years ago had the vision of 
interpreting their self-interest and the interest of 
their partners in Jaunching the Marshall Plan, have 
failed so far to conceive the Third World countries 
as their actual and potential partners. Such disaster 
course could still be rectified if there is again vision 
and courage. Much less cost would be involved in 
it than letting things break down. 


ASN with these efforts, the Group of 77 is 

active in promoting a closer cooperation 
amongst Third World .countries, particularly since 
the Caracas Programme was adopted in 198]. The 
concept of collective self-reliance -— which was 
clearly set out at the Arusha Conference in 1978 — 
has now entered the operational stage. 

UNCTAD and other specialized fora of the 
United Nations system have rendered well appre- 
ciated services with regard to ‘Economic Coopera- 
tion among Developing Countries’ (ECDC). From 
the Caracas Conference the Group of 77 came out 
strengthened in its motivation and action. Asa 
result, the Group in New York has opened a special 
account for ECDC work and its Chairman has 
been given a core of assistants to help him discharge 
his responsibilities. 

This is a welcome development which has made 
possible the holding of technical and follow-up as 
well as coordination meetings as decided in 1981. 
So the Group of 77 with all the difficulties con- 
fronted and partly because of them has been better 
endowed to continue to press for the establishment 
of a better and more humane world. In general, 
industrialised countries, both Western and Eastern 
European, are convinced that the Group of 77 isa 
fact of life in multilateral economic relations that 
one has to reckon with. China, for its part, has sup- 
ported consistently the Group’s position and has 
become an important factor in our common efforts. 

Let us have present in our minds that the soli- 
darity of the Third World is indispensable to ensure 
the solidarity of the international community. The 
persistent efforts of the Group in the past twenty 
years gives clear evidence of its persevering search 
for that solidarity of humankind. [J 

(Courtesy: IFDA Dossier 44) 
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INDIAN OCEAN 


Geopolitics and Super-power Rivairy—ii 


JASJIT SINGH 


New Frontiers 


QUPER-POWER rivalry and competition in the Indian 
Ocean need to be viewed in the context of the 
global strategy of the Western Alliance, many ele- 
ments of which, in fact, are visible in Soviet strategy 
too; although in general, the Soviet strategy is more 
in the nature of reactive approach with more modest 
objectives, possibly limited more by means rather 
than intentions. l 

Besides the thrust ofthe new global strategy of 
the Western Alliance, the paradigm of US strategy 
has some additional dimensions, especially in the 
long-term perspective which need to be examined. It 
is generally accepted that the remaining remote re- 
gions of the world will probably be developed and 
populated by the middle of the 2lst century. These 
would include the eastern Soviet Union, the polar 
regions and the deep oceans, where technology 
would allow extraction of natural resources economi- 
cally attractive inspite of low density of population. 
It also appears that during this period, industrialisa- 
tion of space will begin in earnest; and economic 
exploitation of space may be viable, Historically, the 
exploitation of new frontiers has had a major impact 
upon the geo-political perspectives of states and their 
policies. 

It isin this context that the Soviet Union is per- 
ceived to possess an inherent advantage in its 
sovereignty over the large Siberian and the eastern 
regions with their vast potential wealth. The com- 
pletion of the Baikul-Amur Mainline Railroad 
signals a radical change in the economic and political 
importance of eastern Siberia, providing a new role 
and capability for the Soviet Union as in Pacific 
power, This may also explain elements of Soviet 
naval strategy especially as expounded by Gorshkov; 
and the construction of a 75,000 ton displacement 
aircraft carrier. Since USA does not possess a com- 
parable resource base in its territorial Jurisdiction, 
it is argued that “the United States must develop the 
innovative technology to exploit the seas and space 
if it is eventually to compete with the phenomenal 
resource base that the Soviet Union has within its 
own territory”. Especially in view of the technologi- 


The author is a Senior Research Fellow at the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, New 
Delhi. The first part of this contribution appeared 
in last week’s Mainstream (October 27, 1984). 
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cal lead of the United States in the arenas of outer 
space and ocean technology, its exploitation could” 
alter the geo-political map by the early twenty-first 
century and extend American power into new dimen- 
sions.” 

A strategy to extend and exploit the new frontiers 
of the seas and space would not only require a tech- 
nological lead, but also a degree of militarp cap- 
ability/presence and politico-economic control of the 
regions essential for such exploitation: and thus 
constitute, in a large measure, the fundamental roots 
of US military presence and its strategy in the Indian 
Ocean. i 

An essential element of the strategy to extend 
control over the region is based on selective inter- 
ventionism. US experience of December 1971 when 
its Task Force 74 headed by the nuclear aircraft 
carrier Enterprise failed to achieve its objectives, 
(during the East Pakistan crisis) and subsequent oil 
crisis of 1973 when the United States felt a sense of 
impotence, emphasised the need for timeliness. 
Difficulties in resupplying Israel during October 1973 
also emphasised the need for more reliable arrange- 
ments, and greater participation of members of the 
Western alliance in those arrangements. When 
selective interventionist strategy relies more on naval 
and air power for its success (as discussed earlier) a 
need arises for naval-air forces in being in the Indian 


Ocean, with a concurrent capability to reinforce and _- 


expand these forces and capabilities. 

Hence the importance of bases, facilities and ac- 
cess to facilities in the Indian Ocean which the 
United States has been steadily building and expan- 
ding in the Indian Ocean region since the early 
1970s; and the creation of US Cent Com and its 
supporting infrastructure in the Indian Ocean and 
its littoral. Also it is clear that as long as the United 
States can deploy a superior force, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, in the Indian Ocean as compared to 
the Soviet Union, any attempts at naval arms limit- 
ations has little chance of success. Here, in fact, the 
lessons and experiences of SALT are relevant. 

Another dimension of the thrust is the historical 
process of the shrinking of the US strategic fron- 
tiers from the immediate vicinity of the Soviet inter- 


national boundary. For nearly two decades after 


4. Note needs to be taken of the new US concepts of war- 
fighting by the turn ofthe century enshrined in “Air Land 
Battle 2000’ doctrine in which emerging technologies are 
sought to be applied to alter the very nature of warfare. 


World War II, the US strategic frontiers spanned 
most of the countries bordering USSR. The collapse 
of US alliances and security arrangements like 
SEATO and CENTO, dnd the stresses and strains 
within NATO forced, what may be termed a strate- 
gic withdrawal. In relation to the southern under- 


_4 belly of USSR, this has meant a withdrawal into the 


- “Indian Ocean as against the more positive security 
arrangements of earlier days. Here also, the United 
States experienced a progressive constriction, begin- 
fling in the 1960s and accelerating throughout the 
1970s in its once elaborate basic infrastructure that 
had sustained its forward déployments. 

Concurrently, the distances over which military 
‘power can be projected have increased dramatically. 
Increasing strength and independent policies of the 
Third World countries have made the strategy of 
bases less reliable. 

A combination of these factors have changed the 
very nature of security arrangements and their 
needs: US no longer needs bases per-se because 
the nature of requirement has changed to 
‘access’ rather than a ‘base’ on a foreign soil; 
and can confidéritly announce that it has no 
intention to acquire bases unlike what it needed in 
the 1950s and 1960s.5 US carrier task force groups 
With their integral airborne early warning 
system like the E-2C Hawkeye and 80-90 combat 
aircraft provide a capability normally deployed at 
2-3 military bases oh land. Thus naval-air depioy- 
ment serves the purpose more effectively in the 
changed strategic and political environment. How- 
ever, facilities and infrastructures are required to 
~ support the naval-air presence and the rapid build- 
up when necessary. For this greater pay-offs are 
seen by utilising small islands (like Diego Garcia), 
micro-states (which are easier to control) and island 
territories of friendly countries (like Masirah in 
Oman) where changes in political alignment of the 
mainland state structure would have minimal effect 
on the arrangements. The statement of Admiral 
Zumwalt, US Navy in 1980 reflects and reinforces 
this view: 

It is possible to increase the availability of forces in the 


Western Pacific and the Indian Ocean — by the home 
porting of an additional carrier task force at Cockburn 


Sound in Australia. best 
And if one also completed the facilities at Diego Garcia 


and Oman/Masirah you would have a line of bases that a 
carrier could support. Also aircraft from the carrier would 
. get into‘action rather quickly even if the carrier happened 
to be in-home port by staging forward to Diego Garcia. 
The exploitation of ocean resources, in the long 
term, may alter many geo-political conventional 
theories. The United States (and Japan) are leading 
in ocean engineering technologies; and this could 
prove to be of immense advantage in the exploita- 
tion of mariné mineral and seafood resources. At 
the same time consciousness of marine resources has 





5. For example, US needed Peshawar in Pakistan to 
launch its strategic reconnaissance aircraft in the late 
1950s. Today, the strategic reconnaissance aircraft of that 
périod (U-2) is actually serving the role of tactical re- 
connaissance ‘(as TR-1A); and reconnaissance is more 
effectively undertaken with satellites. Today US could 
meet its strategic requirement by access to facilities as 
long as it maintains a base at Diego Garcia. 
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led to extension of territorial sea limits to distances 
between 12 and 200 miles by the maritime states. 
An application of a 200-mile exclusive economic 
zone would provide resource exploitation rights to 
the littoral states. Thus a new maritime regime is 
emerging with attempts to regulate it through the 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. 
The strategic implications vary from region to 
region: but the incentive for the United States to 
retain a military presence in the Indian Ocean will 
remain high, especially since it provides a favourable 
strategic assymetry vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

Of even greater importance is the potential US 
role in outer space and the critical contribution of 
Indian Ocean in its space strategy. New space 
technologies can most certainly aid US military 
capabilities in a global perspective,® besides contri- 
buting significantly to commercial/industrial exploi- 
cation of outer space. To support an effective space 
Strategy, an extensive network of ground-based 
command, control, communication and intelligence 
(CI) network is necessary. More than 70 per cent 
of the Pentagon’s communications are routed 
through space. The US Ground-based Electro- 
Optical Deep Space Surveillance (GEODSS) system 
which will scan like radar with the sensitivity and 
range of a Baker-Nunn Camera (the ability to spot 
a one foot diameter object at 25,000 miles altitude) 
is one example. A minimum of five GEODSS 
system will be needed to provide effective spatial 
coverage. The very size of the Indian Ocean (and 
the land mass in the Northern hemisphere not under 
direct control of USA) would suggest a requirement 
for at least one of them to be located in this region. 
In fact, of the five GEODSS systems planned by 
USA, one is being established at Diego Garcia and 
another at Taegu in South Korea by 1985. Similarly, 
Diego Garcia forms an important link in the com- 
munication network; and its airfield is regularly used 
by long-range aircraft on electronic and maritime 
reconnaissance missions.’ 

Satellites constitute an important element in the 
exploitation of space for military (and civil) uses. 
Non-availability of satellites with one superpower 
could seriously degrade its capability to conduct a 
nuclear war. However, satellites also constitute the 
most vulnerable part of the structure for strategic 
warfare; and destruction of the opponent’s satellites 
would almost certainly precede any major war 
between the superpowers. Destroying satellites in 
orbit is very similar to intercepting ballistic missiles 
or MIRVs while they are coasting through space. 
Soviet reconnaissance (Cosmos) satellites are 
generally at much lower altitudes as compared to 
the American satellites. Soviet communication 
(Molniya) satellites adopt highly elliptical semi- 
synchronous orbits with their perigees over the 


6. Some of the significant areas relate to real-time recon- 
naissance, real-time-navigation, command, control and com- 
munications, battle-field management and strategic warfare 
including anti-ballistic missile defences etc. 

7. US Navy’s present difficulties of installation of a power- 
ful ELF (extremely low frequency) system necessary for 
faster communications with deep-submerged nuclear-armed 
submarines may require another low-powered system to be 
installed in the Indian Ocean region. 
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Southern hemisphere to permit long dwell-time over 
Northern regions: and four satellites follow each 
other on the same track, with a number of such set 
in orbit. Soviet ocean surveillance satellites have 
low circular orbits with a perigee close to 250 km 
rather than 200 km of the photo-reconnaissance 
satellites. Soviet Union has also launched navigation 
satellites. 

Soviet anti-satellite weapon development relies on 
the technique of using satellite for interception. The 
interceptor satellite has to make more than one 
orbit before interception: and-this orbit could leave 
the interceptor-satellite vulnerable to hostile action. 
For an effective anti-satellite offensive to be executed, 
it would need to be launched in a co-ordinated con- 
current mode spread all over the globe. And this is 
where the importance of Indian Ocean lies with its 
vast expanse at the Equator and the Southern 
hemisphere. l 

The United States has been developing a number 
of technologies in support of anti-satellite warfare: 
lasers, directed energy weapon, and homing inter- 
ceptor technology (HIT). And Indian Ocean will 
undoubtedly play a significant role in strategic and 
star war scenarios. It is interesting to note the broad 
parallelism in the chronology of the development of 
direct-ascent HIT system against the background of 
US strategies and military deployments in the Indian 
Ocean: 

1962: Investigations initiated for HIT by USAF, 
Space Systems Division. US Navy Pacific Fleet 
starts visit to Indian Ocean. 

1965-66: Diego-Garcia created as British Indian 
Ocean Territory, believed to have been done on 
US initiatives. Diego Garcia leased to USA for 
defence purposes after local population trans- 
ferred to Mauritius. 

1969: USAF exploring direct-ascent 
ASAT (anti-satellite) concept. 


1973: Diego Garcia communication station 
becomes operational. l 
1975: USAF proposes miniature space IR 


homing interceptor. 
1976: Anglo-US agreement to expand the scope 
and role of Diego Garcia. 

1977: USAF approved $ 58.7 million contract 
for ground-launched, direct-ascent, non-nuclear 
ASAT. Concept of RDF created. Large-scale 
joint naval-air exercises including Midlink-77 
where US (with aircraft carriers Enterprise and 
Midway), UK, Iran and Pakistan took part in 
NW Indian Ocean. 

1980-83:. Diego-Garcia expanded as _ naval-air 

base, US naval carrier task force deployed in 
Indian Ocean, level increasing to two carrier 
groups in 1983. US CentCom formed to cover 
Indian Ocean region. 
HIT warhead on a combination of SRAM/ 
Altair-3 booster rocket launched from USAF 
F-15 aircraft. Space tests of HIT ASAT started 
in 1982. F-15 aircraft operational with Israel 
and Saudi Arabia. 

1984-90: Initial operating capability of ASAT 
missile with MHV (miniature homing vehicle 
weapon based on HIT fired from F-15 scheduled 
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for 1987. Employment of MHV weapon on 
European Tornado ADV planned. Diego Garcia 
facilities expansion complete. Masirah/Oman 
build-up planned for completion besides. other 
facilities in Indian Ocean. 

Pentagon expects to have HIT vehicles deployed 


to knock out satellites at altitudes of 24,000 km 


altitude employing Minutenan or Trident-] 
missile boosters. 

US ASAT strategy will need to be global: and for 
maximum effectiveness it must be launched ina 
multi-directional, multi-mode ‘co-ordinated inte- 
grated operation to simultaneously intercept almost 
all Soviet satellites. As US Secretary for Defence, 
Casper Weinberger stated in FY 1985 Congressional 
budget testimony “F-/5 aircraft, from which MHV 
will be launched could be based in the southern hemi- 
sphere for ‘attempted intercepts’ of satellites in highly 
elliptical orbits with perigees in the south”. (emphasis 
added). 

As mentioned earlier, early warning and some 
communication Satellites are placed in such orbits 
by Soviets, besides their low orbit reconnaissance 
satellites. There seems to be no reason why US 
Navy’s carrier-borne F-14 Tomcat interceptors 
cannot be modified for‘this role also.. In this 
scenario, a pre-emptive strike to decapitate the 
Soviet satellite systems would seriously degrade 
Soviet capabilities to conduct a strategic nuclear 
war, thus making a nuclear war “winnable’”’ by the 
United States. Indian Ocean region, and US 
military presence and politics of intrusion, then, 
become critical to US strategy. Meanwhile, argu- 
ments of Persian Gulf oil and freedom of naviga- 
tion provide a high level of legitimacy in the 
backdrop of Soviet threat and its pretence in 
Afghanistan. 


Soviet Strategy , 


Te Soviet strategy in the Indian Ocean region is 

guided, in a large measure, by parameters and 
objectives similar to that of the United States: and 
may also be seen to operate in bi-planar dimensions. 
Perhaps the strongest incentive flows from the 
function to secure a role for the viet navy to 
support the status of Soviet Union as a golbal, 
‘super’ power. However since the Soviet Union is 
lagging behind US in many spheres especially stra- 
tegic mobility, technology and naval-air capability, 
its strategy is a reactive one, and its policy options 
based more on responses to US initiatives. 

As an industrialised, developed country with a 
superpower status its incentives to extend its 
influences, especially in the Third World, are as high 
as that of the United States. An additional factor 
is that the Indian Ocean and its littoral is of even 
special interest to the Soviet Union because of their 
geographic proximity with each other; and in more 
ways than one, the Indian Ocean and its littoral 
constitute the soft, vnlinerable underbelly of the 
Soviet Union in strategic terms. Any US moves in 
this region, inevitably, must be seén by the Soviets 
as hostile and threatening to Soviet security; a 


et 


subject on which the Soviets harbour sensitivities . 


a 


bordering on paranoia. ‘The “choke points” of 
Suez Canal-Horn: of Africa and the Malacca 
Straits region, and the larger “gateways” to Indian 
Ocean dominated by pro-US Australia and South 
Africa not only place severe limitations on Soviet 
_ ability to project power and influence in the 
Indian Ocean but impose an even greater strategic 
limitations in its ability to re-deploy and reinforce 
its naval capabilities in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. 
' Given the markedly lower level-of naval power of 
the Soviet Union (its allies have really no capability) 
as compared to that of US and its allies, this places 
a severe limitation on Soviet deployable naval power 
in the Indian Ocean. Western strategists also view 
enhanced US naval-air deyloyment in the Indian 
Ocean as a means to force Soviet Union to further 
fragmentate and split its naval power -providing 
increased opportunities for US and its allies to 
achieve favourable concentration of forces in time 
and space. 

Thus, in the foreseeable future, Soviet naval power 
in the Indian Ocean may be expected to continue 
following a reactive strategy, with a comparatively 
low level of force deployment: a level inadequate to 
directly challenge US naval-air power, but more 
than adequate to provide a visible index to Soviet 
power in the Third World and at the same time 
permit: pursuit of the politics of intrusion in the 
Indian Ocean region. However, in the long-term 
perspective, the Soviet Union may find it a more 
effective policy option to deploy its naval-air stra- 
tegic reserves in the Indian Ocean region. 

This would need two pre-requisites: a credible 
and potent naval-air capability for power projection 
in'a directly competitive level with the United 
States, and home-porting facilities to sustain the 
presence. The former would need naval-air capa- 
bility structured around a large 60,000-75,000 ton 
displacement aircraft carrier with an accompanying 
task-force group, and high-performance combat and 
combat support aircraft cn board. The Soviet Union 
is now believed to have embarked on such a pro- 
ject. The problem of home-porting facilities is likely 


to prove more intractable and uncertain. However ` 


in this context Western emphasis on Soviet moves in 
South West Asia need -to be viewed. objectively. 
From the point of view of deployment of Soviet 
nayal-air power, home porting facilities subjected to 
constraints’ and vulnerabilities of “‘choke-points”’ 
can hardly be expected to serve the strategic needs 
of Soviet policies. 

As regards employment of Soviet military power 


as an instrument of policy, a study carried out by: 


US Brookings Institution lists a total of 167 
instances of Soviet employment of force without 
war between 1946-79 (US employment for force for 
the same period works out to 231 instances). Out of 
these, 27 incidents (16.1 per cent) affected the Indian 
Ocean and its littoral. The average number of incidents 
of Soviet use of force without war in the Indian Ocean 
region for this period works out to 0.82 per year 
(compared to an average of 1.33 per year in the case 
of the United States). Thus a degree of parallelism 
between the superpowers’ global strategies as opera- 
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tive in the Indian Ocean is in evidence vis-a-vis thé 
Third World countries of the Indian Ocean region; 
with the scale of activity limited with respect to 
Soviet Union. This limitation, no doubt, is the 
outcome of Soviet handicaps in strategic mobility 
and naval-air power projection capabilities as com- 
pared to US, rather than any benevolence per-se. 
_ The nature of Soviet presence in the Indian Ocean 
is different from that of the Western powers in that 
it is more transient. However, the Soviet Union at 
present is believed to have an average of 25 ships in 
the Indian Ocean at any time (with about half as 
support vessels and auxiliaries). The second aspect is 
that the increase in the quantum of Soviet naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean since 1968 is generally 
in proportion to the overall increase in the quality 
and quantity of Soviet naval forces all over the 
world. ` 

While this would signify that, unlike the United 
States, the Soviet Union has no strategy of escalat- 
ing its naval capabilities in the Indian Ocean as 
such, this is actually coming about as a result of the 
overall process of the build-up of Soviet sea power: 
and the doctrines propounded by Admiral Gorshkov 
may provide the indicators for the overall strategy. 
This in essence revolves around the thesis that 
advances in technology (especially nuclear and space 
technologies) called for an expansion of the strategic 
frontiers ~- or the ‘“‘defensive perimeter’? —, and 
this could best be achieved through build-up of sea 
power. 


Chinese Thrust 


Tse geopolitical imperatives affecting Indian Ocean 

may also be affected by another dimension — 
the naval power of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). It is believed that PRC plans to create a 
force of at least twelve nuclear-missile armed sub- 
marines to provide it a nuclear — second-strike 
capability. The limited range of its SLBMs may 
dictate a deployment in North-West Arabian Sea 
region to provide a serious and credible threat 
against important and critical targets in the Soviet 
Union. This in turn would generate a need for home- 
port facilities in the Indian Ocean. 

Thus, it may be reasonable to expect a revival of 
Chinese’s interests and activities in the Indian Ocean 
region in the years ahead. PRC’s quest for retaining 
a major world power status would also point towards 
an rexpansion of its sea power, qualitatively, quantita- 
tively, and geographically. Chinese relationships and 
sale of naval ships, submarines and equipment to 
countries of the Indian Ocean littoral may be seen as 
the early (and necessary) foundations on which to 
build the thrust of this expansion of its sea power, 
both in its search for a greater role and status in this 
part of the world, as well as a specific requirement 
of nuclear and military strategy against the Soviet 
Union, a country perceived as its major adversary. 


Global Interdependence 


A great deal of the arguments in relation to the 
geopolitics and superpower rivalry in the Indian 
Ocean revolve around the subject of natural (especi- 
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ally scarce) resources. - Soviet threat to Western 
access to these resources forms the basis of Western 
policy formulations with regard to Indian Ocean 
region. Gulf oil is the most emphasised resource 
essential to the West: and in fact, this is cited as the 
immediate reason for the presence of two carrier 
battle groups of US Navy and warships of other 
Western countries in the Arabian Sea. It also forms 
the basic justification for creation of the US Cent- 
Com and the proliferating RDFs. 

Two points relating to some Gulf oil myths merit 
notice in this regard. USSR is not dependent on the 
energy and mineral resources of the Indian Ocean 
littoral. At the same time, interdiction of Western 
shipping and denial of Western access to essential 
energy and mineral resources could hardly be con- 
sidered seriously as a policy option because of the 
limited pay-offs and the very high levels of risks 
involved. 

Secondly, it is also not very certain whether the 
West really believes in its own professed theories in 
this regard. To cite but one example, the threat of 
possible closure of the Straits of Hormuz has re- 
_ceived intense international attention, especially 
since the beginning of the Iran-Iraq war in September 
1980. Large forces have been positioned in the vici- 
nity to keep the Straits ‘open’: and investments in 
arms supplies and security arrangements have been 
made in the region leading so expenditures of billions 
of dollars. 

An alternative to the “vulnerability” of the Straits 
of Hormuz “choke-point’’ could have been the con- 
struction of the pipe-line by-passing the choke-point 
and leading directly into the Arabian Sea. The 
countries concerned are already part of a Gulf Co- 
operation Council. Extending a pipe-line from 
Kuwait to Masirah/Oman (a distance of around 
1,000 miles) may well be in the order of $ 200 
million: a figure representing possibly one week’s 
cost of maintaining the naval armada near the 
Straits of Hormuz. At the same time, the only 
pipeline constructed in this pericd has been to 
Yanbu in the Red Sea — half-way between the two 
*“‘choke-point,’’ of Suez Canal and the Horn of Africa! 

The facts are that the politico-economic links of 
the world are interwoven in a complex mesh of 
global interdependence. The United States is not 
only inextricably involved in foreign markets for 
raw materials, but now imports substantial amount 
of manufactured goods and even technology. Simi- 
larly, other nations depend upon the United States 
as a market for their products and as a source of 
technology, goods and services to support their 
economies. While the US economy still greatly 
influences the world economic system, many other 
nations and coalitions of nations are assuming 
important roles. 

This growing politico-economic interdependence 
has created for the West what is perceived asa 
global challenge, both by the Soviet Union as well 
as the Third World. This interdependence has also 
made the industrialised nations (Western and 
Eastern) more susceptible to the impact of increas- 
ing independence and strength of the Third World 
countries, especially those believing in the ideals 
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and ‘philosophies-of non-alignment and self-reliance. 

This is viewed as the additional challenge in a 
“North-South” conflict, protrayed as a Third World 
trade-unionism. To retain a favourable position 


in the trade structure of the world and global .. 


politico-economic interdependence, the industria- 
lised developed countries seek to control and 
influence these structures and interdependences ‘to 
their own advantages. Many policy options have 
been, and are being formulated towards these 
objectives: ranging from substitution of economic 
aid by arms supplies on controlled terms and 
on selective basis, to co-ercive diplomacy and 
politics of intrusion and finally, the deployment and 
employment of military force itself. Proliferation 
of Rapid Deployment Forces, increasing militari- 
sation of the Indian Ocean, are all manifestations 
of this quest for control] and influence. 

In this scenario, the inherent instabilities of -the 
under-developed countries of the Indian Ocean 
region seeking to establish themselves as nation 
states, the large number of micro-states with their 
vulnerabilities to external pressures and regional 
conflicts and rivalries, tend to work to the advant- 
age of the strategies and interests of the developed 
industrialised world represented by the two super- 
powers and their allies and friends. 


Zone of Conflict 


[PE realities of geopolitical and geo-strategic 

imperatives inspire little confidence in the Indian 
Ocean region remaining a zone of peace: and every- 
thing in fact points towards an ever increasing 
possibility of its being instead a zone of conflict. 
This in itself points towards both the strategy 
options for the littoral states individually as well as 
for collective steps to work for withdrawal of 
external forces from the Indian Ocean. 

Security considerations and self-reliance for any 
littoral state in this scenario can only come about by 
internal strength and stability, economic develop- 
ment and self-reliance, and a naval strategy to 
provide effective and credible sea power to 
defend and safeguard national interests. The pro- 
blem with attempts to increase naval strength and 
enhance national sea power is that insecurities, or 
images of insecurities may be created in neighbour- 
ing countries. The policy options which merit 
serious consideration in this regard are: an 
encouragement for all littoral states to adopt 
strategy of self-reliant sea power, adoption of low- 
profile low-visibility strategies in the process of 
building up of sea power etc. The latter option 
could rely on, say, a greater emphasis an sub-surface 
systems of sea power and reliance on land-based air 
power to support naval strategy. 

In the realm of collective approach, any proposed 
for a Naval Police Force, especially under the 
aegies of the United Nations, is bound: to prove 
counter-productive and inimical to the interests of 
the littoral states which can only be best served by 
withdrawal of external forces from the Indian 
Ocean. Any UN Nayal Police Force would, at 

(Conia. on page 34) 
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Communication-Information Revolution—Ill . 


MODEL FOR INDIA AND THIRD WORLD 


KRISHNA KANJILAL CHAUDHARI 
V, 
15. Technological Development: Age of Informatics 


STARTING with the modest beginning of radio 
broadcasting network in 1920, and the first 
televised picture in 1923, electronic media communi- 
cation has come a long way through TV broadcasting 
in 1930, colour TV transmission in 1954, and the 
first commercial communication satellite “Early Bird’ 
in 1962, digital data transmission to mini-computers, 
which making electronic blackboards feasible, indivi- 
dualise various forms of programmed learning and 
multiply teaching resources and learning processes. 

Two technological breakthroughs of the mid- 
1970s, telematics and micro-informatics, opened up 
a whole new world of applications in the era of mass 
diffusion of information. Micro-computers had 
already made an impact on highly developed coun- 
tries. The merging of computing and telecommuni- 
cations (interlinking of computers by telecommuni- 
cation or telematics) also offers huge possibilities. 
The present trend is leading to closer connections 
between computing technology and data communi- 
cation facilities, constituting the converging complex 
of technologies called Informatics. 

‘Teletext’? — currently used in Great Britain, is 
another example of specialisation. Being a generic 
term for information retrieval services, it allows 
individual users to obtain information on demand 
from a central computerised service or data bank 
through the home TV receivers and existing TV 
broadcast and cable transmission systems. ‘Viewdata’ 
systems provide the same services via the telephone, 
as BBC’s, CEFFAX, IBA’s ORACLE, Post Office’s 
PRESTEL; and experiments are under way in other 
First World countries. Teleinformatics offer a large 
number of new uses in individualised reception as 


against mass audience, like electronic newspapers, . 


library services, mail and banking services, and runs 
the possible risk of audience fragmentation. l 
Moreover, with shifting demand for raw materials 
for components (as glass fibres replacing copper 
wires) and the changing concept of money as legal 
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tender (from coin, to paper, to electronic transfers), 
the Informatics Age is going to make fundamental 
differences in the area of economic planning of all 
nations. The new combination of micro-electronics, 
medical science, and composite photography, utilis- 
ing computer-enhanced high-speed X-rays has made 
history in medical surgery by intra-biological infor- 
mation retrieval and transmission at the micro 
microlevel, through implantation of biocompatible 
intraocular lenses, mechanical heart valves, Jarvik-7 
hearts with first-sized plastic and aluminium cham- 
bers, and a range of fully operable joints and human 
limbs, connected to natural mascular movements 
and programming by the human brain. 

As against this revolutionary technological deve- 
lopment for the benefit of man, a new fad sweeping 
across America’s video amusement arcades is laser- 
disc video games. There is a worldwide competitive 
boom in video games like Cinematronics’ animated 
strategy games, ‘Dragon’s Lair’, Atari’s ‘Firefox’, 
Bally-Midway’s ‘Astron Belt’? and Mylstar’s MAC 
H-3 — another flight simulation game operated 
through grooveless, laser-read optical discs. The 
psycho-soctological danger of sublimation and vica- 
rious and misleading satisfaction of victory in fight 
simulation games deserves serious thought as “‘we 
have a new generation of video game addicts who 
have great skill in shooting down enemy missiles on 
a video screen” but are not aware of the fact that 
“the ability to protect the population against a real 
missile attack is currently non-existent for many 
technical reasons’’.45 

The exponential leap in laser-read optical disc 
technology is a mindboggling storage capacity of 
55 million bytes of computer information or 270,000 
sheets of A 4 size documents (500 times as much as 
today’s 34’ magnetic floppies) as marketed for the 
first time by Japans ‘Pioneer’, who by end of the 
year plan to sell video disc players and compact 
audio discs. 

Ideal substitutes for reference books and maps, 
optical discs will be fully available to consumers by 
1986, with a promise of an erasable version five 
years later. ‘Sony’ is in the process of developing 
a single player for audio discs and data storage 
discs. Providing technological support to navigation, 
aviation and advanced aeronautics instrument land- 
ing systems in the form of DME (Distance Measiur- 
ing Equipment) VLSI (Very Large Scale Integration) 
and Zero-defect. Programmes, to satellite techno- 
logy, Remote sensing, and Infra-Ray Satellites, the 


information communication revolution today is per- 
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sistently crossing ever-widening frontiers of space 
and time. 


16. Microelectronics and Informatics in India 


ITH INSAT I-B in orbit and with the recent 
setting up of the Centre for Development of 
Telematics (CDOT) in India for offering a new gen- 
eration of digital Electronic Switching Systems (ESS), 
fascimile, data, teletext, videotex, and electronic mail 
to the consumers, India is on the threshold of a 
total communication information revolution in the 
near future. INSAT I-B with its Main, Primary and 
Remote stations spread all over the country and 
more than 100 TV transmitters set upto date, with 
an average addition of one per day, has facilities for 
26 high power and 118 low power TV transmitters, 
which are intended to cover 70 per cent of the 
Indian population. Production of TV receiving sets 
in India have gone up from 14,406 in 1970, to 
96,908 in 1975; 3,70,000 in 1980 to 6,63,000 in 1982 
— a growth rate of 3602 per cent over 12 years. 

Closing of ISRO’s Bhaskara-II mission, the 
Second Indian Earth Observation Experimental 
Satellite, which had taken more than 1,000 two-band 
images covering the country showing land covers, 
forest, snow, vegetation (including classification of 
plant species in Sunderbans) geological mapping, 
(covering 50 per cent of India’s geographical area) 
flood plane mapping, and drought monitoring, 
marks the end of ISRO’s experimential and begin- 
ning of the operational phase for space based remote 
sensing, initiating activities for the launching of the 
Indian remote sensing satellite in“1986. 

Despite the impressive achievements in resource 
mobilisation and hardware instalments, there have 
been widespread misgivings amongst professionals, 
economists, writers and also planners and administ- 
rators about the relevance and efficacy of satellite 
system in Indian conditions. With DBS facilities 
and a large number of low-powered relay only 
transmitters, emphasis is being placed on the ‘reach’ 
aspect with lesser attention to ‘relevance’ (due to 


undifferentiated information), ‘participation’, 
‘access’, resultant ‘innovations’ and ‘benefits 
accrued’ in the context of regional, cultural, 


seasonal and occupational variations in all parts 
of India. For, studies on SITE had indentified 
20.9 per cent to 27.8 per cent hard core unapproach- 
ed who never participated in any media, including 
TV. Attendance per set per day was found to be 
106 against 172 average viewer size due fo oper- 
ational factors like telecast schedule, climate 
factors, TV disorders, power failure, and irres- 
ponsible behaviour of TV custodians leading 
to a loss of 1-16 per cent of viewing time. Accep- 
tance of community TV was assessed in terms of 
identification factors leading to not watching TV, 
like caste, social class, participation in other media 
and low comprehension due to inappropriate 
language. 

It may also be worth noting the Planning Com- 
mission study which had expressed serious reser- 
vations about the efficacy of rural TV, stating that 
average frequent viewer of SITE programmes was 
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maie, below 40 years, relatively educated, and 
already exposed to other media. Average viewer 
size was 120, instead of 170, as estimated by SAC, 
About 49 per cent did not view TV due to pressure 
of work; 14 per cent (mostly women) did not view 


it due to social restrictions, and 15 per cent due to.- 
technical problems of the set. In most areas, the?” 


study found no significant gains in knowledge, 
awareness, and adoption of innovations, among 
both control and experimental groups. 
the study suggested that the role of TV can only be 
supportive to and reinforcing of the interpersonal 
channels.46 
Now that INSAT IB has already been in orbit 
since 1983, it may not be pertinent at this stage to 
discuss the efficacy of rural TV or the relevance of 
satellite communication for India. But taking 
advantage of the hindsight gained from past experi- 
ments and the observations of diverse bodies like the 
Planning Commission, the Working Group on 
Software for Doordarshan, and the Sean MacBride 
Commission on World Communication Problems, it 
would be wise indeed to generate sufficient national 
will to use the already available infrastructure to the 
best advantage of the country. 
_Moreover, bearing in mind the multi-purpose 


Finally, - 


me 


character of the satellite system, technology choice ` 


—- for the sub-systems, ground segments, terrestrial 
links, as also component like semi-conductors, 
masks, silicon facilities, etc with substantial depen- 
dance still on transnational corporations — have to 
follow directly the choice for software, which in turn 
needs to be closely linked with the overall develop- 
ment choices, priorities and strategies. 


17. National Priorities and Goals 


TH Working Group on Software for Doordarshan 

States with emphasis that “no country is too ill- 
equipped to wipe out illiteracy if it is determined to 
wage a war against it,’ and notes with dissatis- 
faction “the almost total black-out from Door- 
darshan of the anti-illiteracy question.” It 
recommends therefore that “Literacy and education 
should be given the highest priority during the 
Seventh Plan’, and adds that “a miass-oriented 
education policy has no meaning if it is not sup- 
ported by a mass-oriented economic policy — and 
an anti-illiteracy drive cannot be fruitful unless it is 
linked with the anti-poverty drive.’’4? 

Looking at the historical development of VTV as 
an educational and informational media in India 
however, it is imperative to lay down clearly 
demarcated goals for educational TV — to be 
monitored by an inpependent agency — before the 
vast potentialities of the mass media as stated 
earlier, can be harnessed for reinforcing programmes 
for education, non-formal education, mass literacy 
and community development schemes. 

_ The aim of Rural Radio-Forums (RRF) launched 
in 1956, was to provide information regarding 
improved agricultural practices to largely inarti- 
culate agrarian population. Apart from RRF’s non- 
expansion on the scale envisaged in the Five Year 
Plans, follow-up studies of expanded RRFs indi- 


cated their limited efficiency. 

The general findings about “Krishi Darshan’ 
started in 1967 as being “unsuited to the needs of 
smail farmers of the area “(Research conducted by 
IARI, Agricultural Extension students in 1975)...is 
borne out by the fact that Relay transmitters of 

ae have telecast “Krishi Darshan’ meant for 

(Haryana and UP to rural televiewers in Kerala and 
Madhya Pradesh, with vastly different agro-climatic 
conditions. Even if telecasting of ‘Star-Trek’ and 
‘I love Lucy’ foreign serials to rural’ viewers in 
Kerala and Madhya Pradesh are taken to be errors 
of Commission, the software planners would do well 
to first conduct need assessment, resource assess- 
ment, and population profile studies of the area for 
which the programme is meant. “Strong exposure 
may not lead to awareness if there is no need’’.48 


It has been found that “package of practices of 
summer crops (sugarcane, vegetables, fodder, millets) 
was placed at the top by television whereas the same 
was ranked fifth important information need by the 
viewers’. Again, “feedback behaviour of the viewers 
was positively related with level of education, media 

~ exposure, degree of cosmopoliteness, family norms, 
etc. Among the exclusive agricultural programmes, 
least emphasis was placed on weed control, irrigation 
methods, safe grain storage and small-scale agro- 
industries till 1968. Inthe current years the per- 
centage of general farm information came down 
from 31.51 per cent to 2.24 per cent from the year 
1967 to 1972-73” .49 


The need assessment, resource assessment, and 
population profile studies would not only adequately 
reveal the development and information needs of the 
rural people of a particular area but also indicate 
the suitable channel combinations and appropriate 
hardware for fulfilling the particular need. Instead 
of concentrating on relay transmitters, there are 
heavy pointers in favour of modest Kendras (costing. 
about 12.5 lakhs each) with highly portable equip- 
ment for instance, half-inch portable video tape 
recorders. Similarly, new least expensive indigenous 

~ technology needs to be developed for telecast in 
non-electrified villages, as in the case of telecom 
transcievers with solar powered handsets at the 
R&D stage. 


Developing countries have also to devise methods 
of countering (may be jointly) the non-standardisa- 
tion of video-recording tape ,formats and playback 
and editing equipments, as manufactured by the Ist 
World industrially advanced countries, which pre- 
empts exchange of programmes among countries and 
across regions. Apart from aiming for area-speci- 
ficity in terms of seasonal variations of different 
agro-climatic zones, in generic terms, TV and other 
media combinations have to search deeply for our 
cultural roots in the truly indigenous and traditional 
modes instead of presenting “synthetic and tailored 
programmes in the name of folk music and dance.” 


“Equipment for mass communication is capital 
intensive and highly specialised. Only a handful of 
countries are original manufacturers like FDR, 
France, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Spain, USA, 
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Czechoslovakia, GDR and USSR. Those with 
licenses or partnerships are Algeria, Brazil, India, 
Republic of Korea, Mexico, Phillipines and Singa- 
pore. The precarious dependancy is reflected in the 
fact that out of 60 nations making or ready to make 
transistors, few can produce the electronic chip, 
resulting in international dependency of several 
countries upon producers sometime occupying mono- 
poly position. Reliance thus on imported techno- 
logies often on a turn-key basis, tailored to the 
availability of foreign aid in the name of achieving 
technological upgradation and competitiveness in 
the world market, has often led to underutilisation 
of engineering services, equipment, manpower, and 
uneven growth capabilities in various sectors in the 
third world countries.’’59 


Grass-root research linked up with the country’s 
development priorities would point out appropriate 
infrastructures for indigenous and endogenous forms 
of communication to ensure the basic connectivity 
of the country, a precondition for attempting mean- 
ingful communication. As pointed out by the Soft- 
ware Group on Doordarshan, efforts of communi- 
cation policy-makers in this regard must have close 
linkages with research institutes, social scientists, 
ethnographers, folklorists — survey of various re- 
gions by experts working towards ethnographic 
accuracy. In our search for “the most sophisticated, 
glamorous and elegant tools like television”, we 
must not however, loose sight of the “simple and 
unspectacular but indispensable tools of teaching 
like text-books, journals, chalks, blackboards, slates 
and so on...which are not available to vast millions 
of India’s ordinary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities,’°51 


VI 


I8. Integrated National Communication Policy 


Nview of the non-availability, and in some cases 

non-access of basic educational materials, national 
communication policy would have to start with the 
inclusion of much fundamentals as paper production 
for text books and come to grips with such basic 
human rights as the right to inform, extending it to 
the right to be informed, to participate, to communi- 
cate, National Informatics Policy has to contend with 
the question of access to technical information. 
Special attention needs to be paid to the question of 
access for women. With more than 75 per cent 
illiteracy among Indian women in 198], even if 
technical and developmental information were made 
available in the rural areas through the INSAT cover- 
ing 70 per cent of the population, yet illiteracy and 
overwhelming and disproporationate load of house- 
work and outside work on women would debar them 
from access to the means of improving their life. 


Thus, not only do we need an integrated com- 
munication policy, but also its close linkages with the 
overall development policies with literacy and edu- 
cation forming the foundations of transmitting new 
knowledge in diverse fields like improved techniques 
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and methods of production, storage, marketing, 
hygiene, health and so many others. 


19, Concluding Thoughts 


p the final analysis, it must clearly be noted that 

the early forms and media of communication 
developed out of the necessity for collective survival, 
and aiming thus at connectivity, were pronouncedly 
a participatory, interactive two-way process. Having 
conquered its battle against the elemenis and the 


‘natural forces through millenia, humanity digressed 


from the path of collective solidarity in the two-way 
interactive process which was the natural fuse system 
of earlier societies. The concept of surplus produc- 
tion first in agriculture and then in industry moti- 
vated those who controlled the means of production 
to also control and reduce ‘interaction’ to mere 


~ ‘action’ in their own interest. 


The first four media of communication to undergo 
mechanisation like print, post, telegraph, and tele- 


‘phone were developed out of sheer necessity of 


achieving connectivity and mass diffusion of inform- 
ation among peoples. The post-World War H 
development of electric and electronic based mass 
media, although being born during war years and 
used to advantage for strategic, information and 
propaganda purposes, were later found to have be- 
come popular and profitable and thus commercial 
and entertainment oriented. Thus, phonographs, 
photographs, movie cameras, production and dis- 
tribution, magazines, tape recorders television and 
VCRs have all followed the commercial entertain- 
ment-consumeristic orientation, (which very effec- 
tively divert the audience’s mind from the realities of 
the world, thus generating selfishness, apathy, and 
callaosness) till human development reached the 
stage of computers, informatics and satellite systems. 
America and Western European countries having 
reeled under the onslaught of consumerism, with the 
resultant social alienation of their youth, the empha- 
sis of communication philosophy has again shifted to 
information and connectivity for overall develop- 
ment. 

“As in the past, roads created and maintained by 
the government of universal states were used by 
others for all sorts of purposes for which they were 
not designed, thus also the new worldwide network 
of communication runs the risk of finding itself ful- 
filling the historic mission in the ironic role of being 
turned to account by unidentified beneficiaries.’’5* 

In the interest of peace, unity, development and 
harmony of all beings — intranationally and inter- 
nationally, Third World countries would do well to 
plan their communication policies with great caution 
and wariness, because there is a “‘widespread feeling 


` today that technological progress is running ahead 


of man’s capacity to interpret its implications and 
direct it into most desirable channels.”65 — 
It may be pertinent to reiterate that inspite of 


' being appropriate for diverse audiences, mass media 


have been expected to accomplish tasks and goal for 
which they are not suited. It cannot be denied that 
speech still remains the life blood of innumerable 
networks of contact. Apart from remaining the most 
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common, if not only, means of transmitting informa- 
tion, specially to small communities in isolation, 
inter-personal communication also takes on a whole 
new significance in the face of the depersonalising 
effects of modern technology and it remains an 
essential feature in the furtherance of democracy 
within societies. 

What Third World countries and India therefore 
need is a judicious blend of all communication 
media in an Integrated Media Communication 
Policy, covering the entire media spectrum in an 


‘integrated, mutually reinforcing national and inter- 


national communication approach for formulation, 
dissemination and implementation of development 
plans for wider and more democratic and equitable 
percolation of benefits, for easing tension and work- 
ing toward integration, peace and harmony, with 
non-threatening and non-directive involvement in a 
participatory interactive communication process 
which provides information for choice. 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the 
minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed’’.54 

Let us then “use communication to open the 
minds and hearts of people, as a potent weapon for 
peace and understanding.’’55 

“Depending on the way it is used, computers and 
tele-informatics can become a servant or a master— 
it may make society more hierarchical and bureau- 
cratic, to increase social control and perpetuate in- 
equalities (both international and international). It 
could on the other hand, make social life freer, more 
spontaneous and open, and more democratic, by 
diversifying decision making and media centres.’*»§ 

“Instead of the top-down approaches of the West 
and East’, the 1975 Dag Hammerskjold Report: 
“What Now: Another Development’ (Development 
Dialogue, 1975, Dag Hammerskjold ‘Foundation, 
Uppsala, Sweden) advocates “‘an endogenous, self- 
reliant man-created and ecologically sound process 
for satisfaction of human needs, material and non- 
material. Information and communication was 
identified as one of the non-material needs. Basing 
itself on the 1949 Resolution on ‘Freedom of In- 
formation’ and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Commission saw communication as the 
right of the individual, and its satisfaction as one of 
the objectives of development.’’5? 

The last Secretary General of the United Nations, 
Kurt Waldheim muses ina similar note: ‘“‘failure 
to assert the primacy of policy over technology is an 
alarming and increasingly dangerous phenomenon 
in the modern world. This danger is present in the 
area of communication. Unless it is removed, 
further communication development may well pro- 
duce consequences which were neither foreseen nor 
desired a more from comprehensive national or inter- 
national perspective.’’58 


20. Multi-Directional Communication Model 
TT early models and diagrams relating to the 
communication process, from Shannon and 


Weaver’s classic model (1949) to Harold Lasswell, 
Michael Buhler’s “communication action” and to 
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Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld’s “two step theory” 
(1955)—all of them analyzed mainly a one-way flow. 
` Analysis of the sociological aspect of ‘“communi- 
cator” and “receiver” being integral parts of broader 
social. structures, was attempted by John W and 
Matilda Riley; being further developed along with 
the cultural anthropological aspect by Marshall 
McLuhan (1964). George Gerbner’s General Com- 
munication Model (1958) however placed greater 
emphasis on commercial and organisational aspects 
of communication. 

In the democratic political systems within the 
Third World however, there is a growing feeling that 
for better implementation of Plan programmes and 
for more equitable distribution of Plan benefits, it is 
essential to have a greater extent of people’s partici- 
pation in the entire process of Planning and its im- 
plementation. The process of turning away more 
and more from the top-down model of develop- 
mental planning has no doubt been influenced by the 
dissatisfactions, tensions and growing confrontation 
in every walk of life born out of the disparities— 
regional, intranational and international. 

If we are genuinely interested in using communi- 


cation for building bridges between peoples, as “a > 


major resource in enlarging out people’s awareness, 
‘and in securing their participation in national and 
international afairs”9, then, taking off from the 
“global approach and the multiple relationships of 
influences” as suggested and adopted by the Inter- 
national Commission on World Communication 
Problems®®, the possible answer for achieving an 
egalitarian society characterised by understanding, 
integration, peace and harmony of all beings, with 
maximum development of human and bio-physical 
potentials and equitable distribution of all benefits, 
thus negating the reason for conflict and motivation 
for war, lies in the complete democratisation of the 
entire communication-information spectrum through 
a imulti-directional international and international 
_ communication-information flow combining intra- 
group, inter-group horizontal and vertical and a 
multiple group ascending, descending and multi- 
directional integrated communication process. 
Building further on the classical communication 
approaches and models, the attached two models 
and diagrams for a multidirectional Communication 
flow are being presented for serious consideration. 
For, if people’s participation is a prerequisite fora 
‘New World Economic Order’, then a multi-direc- 
tional communication flow is the natural precursor 
of a ‘New World Information and communication 
Order’ necessarily complementary to the ‘New 
World Economic Order’—mutually aiming towards 
democratisation and participation—internationally 
and intranationally. l l 
Figure I, depicts the two parties to the communi- 


cation ‘process A and B who become the source, - 


Interpreter and Receiver by turns. Approximating to 
the existing concepts of top-down one-way flow, A 
encodes messages M” through media channels — 
either human (human communication) of mechanical/ 
electric/electronic (mass communication) — being 
decoded and received by B. X and Y are the field of 
experience of A and B respectively. Effective com- 
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munication is likely to take place when the field of 
experience of A and B (i.e., X and Y) overlap. Feed- 
back F from B, affects the interpretation I of A 
when he becomes the receiver of F. This I modifies 
his further message M”. 

A sends messages M? relating to informational, 
political, economic, social, scientific, educational, 
cultural, agricultural, and developmental subjects — 
intra-national and international. As against this, 
B’s feedback F only relates to reactions to A’s 
original messages M”. The classic communication 
model therefore does not provide for any active 
messages generating at B’s end. 

What is being suggested by this author is a further 
development of the classical model to provide a two- 
way communication flow in Figure I. Here a range 


of messages Mj ‘dealing with informational, political, 


economic, social, education, scientific, cultural, agri- 
cultural, and developmental subjects emanate from 
A and flow to B. Over and above the present concept 
of feedback F discussed above, B also actively 


generates: a similar range of messages Ms dealing 


with cultural, anthropological, historical, geo- 
physical (all four area specific at the grass-root level) 
social, economic, political, developmental and edu- 
cational subjects. 

Over and above fulfilling the feedback role, the 
two-way interactive process in Fgure I therefore 
gradually expands both X and Y — the field of 
knowledge and experience of A and B. This will 
reduce the Noise N in the channel and work for 
empathic communication. 

Figure II further expands Figure I and deals with 
the multi-directional communication flow discussed 
earlier. Corresponding roughly to the existing top 
down communication models, Cy...m comprises the 
range of communicators at the top, sending the 
vertical descending range of messages depicted 


by Mj, Ms, M3, Ma, Mg, ... Mm tothe group 


clustered mass audience depicted by G,, Gs, G3, Ga, 
Gs ... Gn. 


In the multi-directional communication flow, the 
following processes and stages will take place either 
simultaneously or consecutively: 

1. Intra-group inter-action in Gy, Go 
using the “‘small media”. 

2. Inter-group horizontal communication between 
G1, Ge, G3, Ga ...... Gn using the “small”, 
“medium” and “‘big media”. 


3. Multiple-group vertical ascending and descend- 
ing (may be called cyclic) communication as 
depicted in Figure J, using “‘small’’, “medium” 
and “big” media. 


It is suggested that all developmental plans and 
programmes and specially those under the special 
segment like IRDP, ITDP, SCBCD, NREP, PDS, 
NRLEGS, DPAP, apart from others, should have 
an inbuilt communication component, which should 
fund this ascending communication flow component 
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the planning process. (Concluded) - 
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Problems in 
Creative 
Professions 

GARGI CH AKR AVARTTY 


ORKING women face a 

number of problems 
which are understandable and 
are being increasingly recog- 
nised. But the problems of 
women engaged in creative 
profession are not getting that 
kind of recognition. 

It is true that such women 
constitute a microscopic mino- 
rity. But the question persists: 
why is the number of women 
among creative artists less 
compared to their male 
counterparts? And this is 
perhaps a worldwide pheno- 
menon. Portrayal of a few 
cases would reveal the intricacy 
of the problems. 

A young dancer left her pro- 
fession after marriage as the 
husband and in-laws wanted 
her to devote her time at home 
as a proper housewife. They 
did not, however, object to her 
taking up a lecturership as 
that could be adjusted with 
her family life and enabled her 
to devote considerable time to 
her family members. But asa 
result the personality of the 
dancer in her had to die an 
untimely death and she turned 
out to be a depressed person 
since dance was in her blood. 
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It was a passion with her. She 
very much sought to take it 
up as a profession. But 
rehearsals, Jate night perfor- 
mances, outstation shows 
became an impediment to her 
pursuance of a peaceful family 
life. In course of time she 
had to bury the warm applause 
of her fans and her own crea- 
tive pleasure for its sake. 

An actress faces a similar 
situation. For her it is nota 
daily routine office work of 
ten-to-five. She has to rush 
to the studio in the morning 
and work till late night. Then 
there are rehearsals, dubbing 
and outdoor shootings. It 
becomes simply impossible for 
a young mother even if she 
plays on the stage. She must 
have the time to get herself 
involved in the character or 
role she has been assigned to 
present. She earns the appla- 
use from thousands, while she 
herself may be worried about 
her own children. Motherhood 
and womanhood clash with each 
other. It becomes thus difficult 
to continue her creative career. 


A woman writer or painter - 


also faces a difficult situation. 
She may be homebound 
but the atmosphere is so 
different from that of a male 
counterpart. A male arttist 
enters his study or studio 
and concentrates on his work 
away from the madding crowd, 
insulated from the world of 
day-to-day practical household 
problems. The entire family 
seeks to give him the opportu- 
nity to be engrossed in his 
creative work, tries not to 
disturb him in any way thus 
giving adequate importance to 


his creative identity. There are 
in contrast barely a few women 
writers or artists who manage 
to keep up their. creative pro- 


fession in the midst of the hum- 


drums of the domestic chores, 

Similar problems confront 
the woman doctor as well. A 
friend of mine, a young 
gynaecologist, told me how 
difficult she was finding to rush 
to the hospital and attend 
midnight calls (that is, at 
irregular hours) while trying to 
cope with a proper married 
life with two daughters. Her 
relatives expected her.to be a 
perfect housewife, she had 
to entertain them and perform 
all the family obligations 
whether during crises or at 
social functions. Nobody for- 
gave her if she failed to fulfil 
any of her socalled “family 
duties”. Although she could 
not possibly satisfy everyone 
she had to struggle to maintain 
her role as a proper housewife 
and the responsibilities of a 
medical practitioner. 

Many young girls are lately 
taking up the profession of jour- 
nalism. They are conscientous 
and hardworking. But for a 
married woman, especially a 
young mother, the profession 
of journalism poses consider- 
able hardship. She has to go 
for outstation assignments, 
sometimes of urgent impor- 
tance. The late night shifts 
also create problems in mar- 
ried life. Those who still man- 
age and struggle to reach the 
zenith of creative satisfaction 
are given recognition but are 
not being helped by the 
social environment to keep 
alive.their creative identity. (J 
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> Ly a recent meeting of the Planning Commission, 
the Prime Minister has emphasised the aspects of 
“Food, Work and Productivity” for the Seventh 
Five Year Plan. Science, Technology, Education 
and their judicious management can contribute 
tremendously to these three primary objectives. 
Gainful employment towards national objectives 
should be of paramount importance in all the pro- 
grammes which need to be taken up. 
The approach to the S & T Plan should include 
the following minimum commitments towards 
national developmental goals: 


Application of Known Science & Technology 


Application of known and proven S& Ton a 
massive Scale to basic need programmes (with speci- 
fic targets for five years) principally in the following 
sectors: 

— Agriculture, post-harvest technology, storage 
and transportation of food grains etc. 

— Health, hygiene, family planning, sanitation, 
preventive and social medicine; 

— Housing, small and medium scale technologies 
for appropriate cottage industries and village 
artisans; and 

— All forms of relevant formal, non formal and 
adult education. 

Association of economists and social scientists will 
be necessary to make S & T acceptable in our rural 
areas and providing them advice on agriculture 
finance, marketing etc. The programme will provide 
large-scale gainful employment to different cate- 
gories of scientists, doctors, technologists including 
other categories of educated, skilled and non-skilled 
persons of the region. l 

The obvious priority tasks in S & T Plans under 
this category are: Land, Soil, Water and Forest 
management for increased food production, forestry 
including social forestry to provide source of energy, 
flood and draught control. Known technologies of 
photo-interpretation of available aerial photographs 
with Survey of India and selected ground check by 
geologists, geomorphologists, hydrogeologists, soil 
and forestry scientists can provide clear picture of 
the present land-use in the region of study (a river 
basin or sub-basin ora district for administrative 


: convenience) and also the optimal land capability . 


map to indicate best areas for irrigated crop pro- 
- duction, dryland farming, pasture lands, for social 
and timber forestry and appropriate water manage- 


ment for flood and draught control (IPI and GSI . 


can undertake these tasks if suitably strengthened). 
ICAR, ICMR, CSIR, NCERT and other agencies 
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in Seventh Plan 


are to provide scientific and technological inputs to 
the district administration for programmes of 
~— Agriculture suited to the land, soil and water 
conditions of the region and post-harvest techno- 
logies; 
-~ Health and family care including preventive 
and social medicine as required by the local 
populace; 
— Housing, cottage and medium scale industries 
appropriate to the raw and waste materials 
available and suited to the talent of the local 
artisans; 
~~ Formal and non-formal education relevant to 
the needs of the people. 


Time targets for package programmes can be set 
for a number of districts depending upon the finan- 
cial resources for personnel, their training and 
execution of programmes in an integrated manner. - 

Task Force teams of Scientists and Technologists 
from Central agencies for such integrated develop- 
ment programmes will be necessary to work with the 
district administration. 


Applied Research and Development 


Research and Development in CSIR, ICAR, 
ICMR, and other Industry/commodity oriented 
laboratories on areas of relevance to the needs of 
the people. This can be achieved if national and 
regional needs could be more specifically defined by 
the Planning Commission, Central and State agencies 
and respective organisations and _ scientific/techno- 
logical tasks assigned to the appropriate Jabs. on a 
time targeted basis for 5 to 10 years depending 
upon the nature and importance of the problem. 

Assoon as the results of such efforts prove 
successful, the processes/technologies developed 
should be transferred to the category of known 


_S-& T and should be applied wherever needed. 


Under the programmes of research and develop- 
ment under this category, projects of relevance and 
priority need to be clearly defined. Time targets will 
have to be indicated and infrastructure available 
together with additional financial allocations will 
have to be spelled out. The thrust areas will have 
to be clearly defined and adequately supported. 


Fundamental Research 


Fundamental research should be encouraged where 
capabilities and facilities exist or can be created both 
in universities and laboratories. Through process of 
rigid elimination basic research should be permitted 
only in selected areas to selected persons and selec- 
ted places. (There is a colossal waste on repetitive 
studies, re-discovery and rehashing of work already 
done else-where under this category and hence the 
need to be very selective) This work by nature is 
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óþpėn-ended with no time frame. i 

It is difficult to make specific suggestions for pro- 
grammes under Fundamental Research. This will 
depend on, the availability of meritorious scientists 
in different areas, proposals and their strict scrutiny 
and available resources. DST and UGC can have 
joint Standing Committees of specialists and diffe- 
rent disciplines to examine and support fundamental 
studies in the country. 


Present Status & Future Needs 


Inspite of over 30 years of experience of planning 
processes and considerable development in various 
fields of economy, the salient features of the present 
situation of the country are: 

— Population of 700 million people; 75 per cent 
depending on agriculture in rural areas; 50 per 
cent living below the poverty line; 
— Third country with largest number of scientists 
and technologists; yet hardly any science and 
technology permeating to 80 per cent of our 
population in rural areas and slums of urban 
settlements; | 
— Growing unemployment both among educated 
and uneducated people: 
— Recurring floods and draughts; agriculture 
largely depending on monsoons; over 2,00,000 
` "villages without drinking water within a radius 
of 1 mile. 

Rough projection of our essential demands by 
2000 AD (only 16 years from now) indicate that — 

— Requirements of food will be nearly doubled; 
` — Requirements of all types of minerals will be 

' about three times; 

— Requirements for energy will be about four 
` times of the present production. 


Natural Resources 


` Natural resources are a great asset of the country. 
Unlike many advanced countries where resources 
have been exploited to a large degree causing deple- 
tion of non-renewable resources and approaching 
limits of optimal utilisation of renewable resources, 
we in India are at a stage where considerable 
resources still lie unexplored and underutilised. 
With large scale exploration, exploitation and 
management, conservation policies in the light of 
experience of advanced countries, appropriate 
technologies to suit our resources and for recycling 
and substitution, India can optimise its natural 
resource utilisation with minimal environmental 
degeneration. The high priority R&D efforts in 
renewable resource sector should be: 
@ Improvement in land, soil, water management 
practices for optimal utilisation; 
© Conjunctive use of surface and ground water and 
"dynamic water balance studies; 
© Scientific approach to flood and draught control; 
- recharge studies of ground water systems where 
feasible; . l 
© Studies on prevention of water pollution on water 
recycling; 


© Technology to preserve water and reduce 
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wastage: | te. bho 
@ Afforestation policy and techniques for environ- 
. mental conservation and energy supply. ; 
In the field of mineral, coal and petroleum 


‘resources, major R&D efforts are needed to— 


@ Undertake large scale airborne magnetometer 
surveys of the entire country and to delimit areas - 
for detailed geological, geophysical and geo- 
chemical ground surveys and bore-hole drilling 
to establish petroleum, mineral, coal resources; 

© Greater understanding of our sedimentary areas 
and continental shelf for exploration of petroleum 
and natural gas resources; 

© New and improved techniques of data acquisi- 
tion, . processing and interpretation to increase 
chances of success in oil exploration; 

@ Improved instrumentation and interpretation 
techniques to locate low grade ore bodies as well 
as deeper ore deposits; 

@ Improved mining and extraction technologies; 

@ Improved benefication techniques for different 
ore bodies. 


Education 


Primary and Secondary education will have to be 
elevant to the needs of the region and the society it 
caters for. 

Efforts have to be made to take away a large 
number of students at the stages of 10 and 10+2 to 
vocational and professional courses to meet the 
man-power demands of public services of various 
types including public enterprises and for self- 
employment generation capabilities. 

Man-power planning for gainful employment and 
‘development of productive interaction with technical 
institutions and society for the solution of societal 
problems of immediate and future relevance’ need to 
be given first priority. 

The higher education for academic pursuits should 
normally be confined only to those who are suited 
(on the basis of their merit) and inclined to go for 
higher studies and research to join research and 
teaching profession in the country. The improve- 
ment of higher education and research in the univer- 
sities can then be suitably planned and implemented 
to provide excellence in teaching and research in the 
institutions. 

Depending upon the man-power requirements of 
the country for the specific tasks, instrumentation 
engineering, mathematical sciences, system analysis, 
computer science, electronics engineering, material 
science, bio-sciences etc, can be suitably incorporated 
in the courses for those who need them and also 
provide research facilities in these areas at IITs or 
research laboratories to meet the present and future 
needs of the country. 

Unless the problems of numbers at the universities 
is tackled first, no Improvement in the academic 
standards and quality of research could be effectively 
introduced. 


Agricultural and Medical Education 


Highest importance need to be given to short term 
(Contd on page 34). 
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NAM on World Situation 


Final Communique of the Meeting of Ministers and Heads of 
Delegation of Nonaligned Countries to the 39th Session of the 
UN General Assembly, New York, October 1-5, 1984, 


Tx Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads of Delegation of 

Nonaligned Countries to the 39th Session of the UN 
General Assembly meet in New York from October 1-5, 1984 
to consider action on issues before the current session of the 
UN General Assembly of special concern to nonaligned 
countries. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed 
their determination to be guided by the principles and objec- 
tives of the Movement as expressed in the declarations of the 
Nonaligned Summits since 1961, and in particular the New 
Delhi Summit of March 1983, and to build upon the con- 
sensus position as expressed in the Communique of the 
Ministerial Meeting of October 1983. They reiterated their will 
to maintain the spirit of unity and solidarity of the Nonalign- 
ed Movement. 

2. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation took note of the 
report of the Chairman on the activities of the Movement of 
Nonaligned Countries since the last Ministerial Meeting held 
in New York in October, 1983. They assessed the current 
international political situation in the context of develop- 
ments since the Seventh Conference of Heads of State 
Government of Nonaligned Countries held in New Delhi in 
March 1983 and the Ministerial] Meeting held in New York in 
October 1983. They urged that efforts to implement the deci- 
sions of the Movement be continued. 

3, Grave concern was expressed at the continuing and 
heightened tension and confrontation that characterised the 
relations between the great powers in the present international 
situation. The focal points of conflict and tension addressed 
at the last meeting in October 1983 have continued to cause 
deep anxiety and anguish to the world community at large. 
These have been aggravated by the threat or use of force, acts 
of aggression, intervention, interference, bloc rivalries and 
confrontations, by the deepening world economic crisis which 
has had particularly adverse effects on developing countries, 
and by the growing threat to the very survival of mankind 
posed by the spiralling arms race, particularly the nuclear 
arms race. Obstacles and threats continue to be posed to the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of states 
“and to the exercise of the right of people under colonial and 
alien domination to  self-determination and independence. 
Attempts to disregard and discredit the role and contribution 
of the United Nations in some quarters, has threatened to 
undermine the very foundation of the world organisation and 
can seriously affect the prospects of international peace and 
security and international economic cooperation for develop- 
ment, The fabric of peaceful coexistence and cooperation 
among nations is under severe stress. The meeting expressed 
its conviction that this growing deterioration of the inter- 
national situation is the result of the policy of imperialism, 
colonialism, neocolonialism, apartheid, ratism including 
Zionism and all forms of aggression, foreign occupation, 
domination, interference, intervention, hegemony and bloc 
and great power rivalry. 


Role of the Movement 

Å, A the context of this situation, the Ministers and Heads 
of Delegation reaffirmed the validity of the principles and 
policies adopted by the Nonaligned Movement as a major 
factor contributing to the preservation of world peace. The 
Nonaligned Movement is committed to take constructive 
action towards halting and reversing these dangerous trends 
in the current international situation. Doctrines of strategic 
balance and deterrence, the concept of limited nuclear war, 
‘the accumulation of nuclear arms and the policies of inter- 
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ference, intervention, pressures, destabilisation and occupa- 
tion directed primarily against nonaligned countries must be 
abandoned in favour of policies of peaceful co-existence and 
cooperation on the basis of equality. In their efforts over the 
years to play a decisive role in the maintenance of peace, the 
promotion of disarmament, the relaxation of international 
tensions, the elimination of focal points of aggression and 
conflict as well as the encouragement of a just and peaceful 
solution of international issues, the peoples and leaders of 
Nonaligned countries have striven for the elimination of 
structures of domination, discrimination, exploitation and 
inequality, whether in colonial or post-colonial situations, 
for the free expression of authentic national traditions, and 
for the establishment of a new system of international rela- 
tions based on independence, equality, justice and coopera- 
tion amongst all peoples. 

5. The quintessence of the policy of Nonalignment, based 
on its original principles and character, consists of the 
Struggle against imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism, 
apartheid, racism, Zionism and all forms of foreign aggres- 
sion, occupation, domination, interference or hegemony as 
well as against great power or bloc policies. In other words, 
it involves the rejection of all forms of subjugation, depen- 
dence, interference or intervention, direct or indirect, and 
all pressures — political, diplomatic, economic, military and 
cultural — in international relations. The Ministers and 
Heads of Delegation reaffirmed the need for strict adherence 
to the principle of non-intervention and non-interference in 
the internal and external affairs of states which is one of the 
basic principles of Nonalignment. The violation of this 
principle is unacceptable and unjustifiable under any circum- 
stances. 

6. The Nonaligned have resolutely rejected polarisation of 
blocs based on any preconditioning of their policies on the 
basis of adherence to military pacts or alliances. They have 
consistently supported the all round emancipation of the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, Latin America and other regions of 
the world and rejected attempts to erroneously characterise 
the struggles of peoples for independence and human dignity 
as falling within the context of East-West confrontation that 
denies them the right to determine their own destiny and 
realise their legitimate aspirations. Nonaligned countries are 
committed not to be party to, or to take action which would 
facilitate, great power confrontation and rivalry or strengthen 
existing military alliances and interlocking arrangements 
arising therefrom, particularly through participation in 
military arrangements or through the provision of military 
bases and facilities for great power military presence conceived 
in the context of great power conflicts. They resolutely oppose 
the existing military alliances and inter-locking arrangements 
arising therefrom and have called for the elimination of such 
alliances and arrangements which are conceived in the context 
of great power conflict. 

7. The Nonaligned countries reaffirm their commitment to 
prevent regional disputes or conflicts from being placed in the 
context of East-West confrontation and to work towards the 
peaceful settlement of such disputes or conflicts in conformity 
with the principles and objectives of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment and the United Nations Charter. In this context they 
rejected any attempt which, while claiming the era of sphere 
of influence as over, in fact sought to impose these very 
policies as a means or framework for the settlement of these 
disputes or conflicts. 

8. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation observed with 
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` concern that an increasing number of Nonaligned countries 
are being subjected to all kinds of pressures designed to 
weaken the unity of the Movement. In that context, they 
reiterated that unity and solidarity among the Nonaligned 
countries are all the more necessary in the present crisis in 
international relations. 


Disarmament and International Security 

9. The escalating arms race, particularly in nuclear weapons 
and other weapons of mass destruction, the rise in inter- 
national tensions and the absence of constructive dialogue 
among the nuclear weapon states have today reached unprece- 
dented levels. These have increased the risks of the outbreak 
of a nuclear conflict affecting the very survival of mankind. 
Research, testing, production and deployment of new genera- 
tions of weapons of mass destruction- and their delivery 
vehicles have not only Jed to the extension of the arms race 
but also heightened the confrontation among the nuclear 
weapon states and their alliance systems. ` As annual global 
Military expenditures reach the staggering figure of 1000 
billion US dollars, some powerful. states are now taking 
steps which would lead to- the militarisation of outer 
‘space through the introduction of new technologies, the 
building up of defence systems against nucléar “weapons 
and the search for strategic superiority in new ‘ genera- 
tions of offensive and defensive weapon systems. The 
assurance of security through strategic defence is as illusory 
as the reliance on nuclear deterrence. Not only do these 
developments undermine international security but in their 
total impact they are leading to the increasing ‘conventional- 
isation’ and legitimisation of nuclear weapons ‘and ° other 
' weapons of mass destruction. The rapid increase in military 
expenditures is having serious adverse effects on not only 
the domestic economies of many countries particularly the 
developed ones but, by producing distortions. in the world 
monetary and trading systems, is severely affecting even deve- 
loping countries which are already in the throes of an acute 
economic crisis. The nonaligned have been and will continue 
to be at the forefront of efforts to promote an atmosphere 
conducive to dialogue among the poweful nations of the 
world for a relaxation of international tensions and for heigh- 
tening popular awareness all over the world of the dangers of 
an unbridled arms race. 

10. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
conviction expressed at previous nonaligned conferences that 
international peace and security can only be ensured through 
general and complete disarmament, particulary nuclear dis- 
armament under effective international control. 
stressed that urgent measures for disarmament should be 
negotiated within the framework and under the aegis of the 
United Nations. In this context, they called upon the Con- 
ference on Disarmament, as the sole multilateral negotiating 
body in the field of disarmament, to further its mandate more 
earnestly through negotiations and adopt concrete measures 
of: disarmament, in particular relating to nuclear disarmament. 
The Ministers and Heads of Delegation called for an im- 
mediate prohibition of the use or threat of use of nuclear wea- 
pon by all nuclearweapon states pending the achievement of 


nuclear disarmament. They further called for a freeze on the. 


production, stock-piling and deployment of nuclear weapons. 
Pending nuclear disarmament the Ministers and Heads of 
Delegations also urged all nuclear weapon States to make a 
commitment and pledge not to be the first to use nuclear wea- 
pons in armed conflicts. Rejecting all theories and concepts 
pertaining to the possession of nuclear weapons and their use 
under any circumstances and of the so-called defence against 
nuclear weapons, they called for urgent measures to be taken 
to‘ prevent the militarisation of outer space. They expressed 
serious concern that even the limited negotiations on arms 
reduction and disarmament which were already underway had 
been stalled and, in some instances, unilaterally suspended. 
The aggravation of the international situation, far from 
being a reason for suspension of important negotiations on 
arms limitations and disarmament should, in fact, justify their 
more intensive pursuit. The major nuclear weapon states 
were urged to pursue negotiations on arms limitation and 


disarmament with greater vigour and to keep the UN inform- , 


ed of the progress achieved in these negotiations. 

11. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the 
initiative taken by the Heads of State or Government of 
Argentina, Greece, India, Mexico, Sweden and Tanzania in 
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They _ 


their Joint Declaration of May 22, 1984 in which the nuclear 
weapon states were called upon to halt all testing production 
and deployment of nuclar weapons and their delivery systems, 
to be followed by substantial reduction in their nuclear forces. 
They recalled that the Joint Declaration had stressed that this 
first step must be followed by a continuing programme of 


‘arms reduction leading to general and complete disarmament 


accompanied by measures to strengthen the UN system and 
to ensure an urgently needed transfer of substantial resources 
from the arms race into social and economic development. It 
had further stated that people all over the world have an 
overriding interest in common security and the avoidance of 
nuclear war. Í 

12. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation also reiterated 
that the nuclear weapon States have an obligation to guarantee 
that non-nuclear weapon States will not be threatened or 
attacked with nuclear weapons. They recommended that 
negotiations should proceed without delay for the conclusion 
of an agreed international instrument on effective inter- 
national arrangements to insure all non-nuclear weapon 
States, without any discrimination, against the use or threat 
of use of nuclear weapons. They affirmed that the establish- 
ment of nuclear-weapon free zones on the basis of arrange- 
ments freely arrived at among the States of the region con- 
cerned’constituted an important disarmament measure. The 
establishment of such zones in different parts of the world 
should be encouraged with the ultimate objective of achieving 
a world entirely free from nuclear weapons. 

13. ‘The Ministers and Heads of Delegation noted that, 
despite the urgent call of the international community, efforts 
for a comprehensive treaty banning the testing of all types of 
nuclear ‘weapons in all environments for all time have so far 
failed to produce any result. They called for an exercise of 
the political will on the part of the nuclear weapon states so 
as to facilitate the speedy finalisation of such a treaty. 

14. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation emphasized that 
while nuclear disarmament has the highest priority, efforts 
should be made to conclude without further delay a treaty 
banning the development, production, stockpiling and use of 
chemical weapons. Conventional disarmament must also be 
pursued within the context of progress towards general and 


‘complete disarmament. 
15. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation underlined the’ 


significant contribution of the nonaligned initiative regarding 
the convening of special General Assembly sessions devoted 
to disarmament. They further underscored the historic impor- 
tance of the First Special Session of the General Assembly on 
Disarmament, as well as the necessity to strictly implement 
the recommendations and decisions of the First Special 
Session, contained in the Programme of Action of the Final 
Document adopted by consensus. They emphasised the need 
for substantive preparations for the holding of the Third 
Special Session on Disarmament, which should contribute to 
further elaboration of the consensus of the international com- 
munity on concrete measures with a view to halting and 
reversing the arms race and beginning the process of genuine 
disarmament, particularly nuclear disarmament. 


Non-Intervention and Non-Interference 

16. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation noted with 
concern that despite the adoption by the United Nations 
General Assembly of the Declaration on the Inadmissibility 
of Intervention and Interference in the Internal Affairs of 
States contained in resolution 36/103, policies of intervention 
and interference, pressure and the threat or use of force 
continued to be pursued against many countries including, in 
particular, nonaligned countries, ‘with dangerous consequences 
for peace and security. They called upon all states to adhere 


vent 


to the Declaration and observe its principles in their dealings ` 


with other States. 


Situation in Southern Africa. 

17. Recent developments in Southern Africa, characterised 
by the dramatic deterioration of the increasingly explosive 
situation, bear out the assessment of earlier Nonaligned 
Meetings that the Pretoria regime is stubbornly bent upon 
pursuing its socalled total strategy to resist the forces of 
change and continue its minority rule, colonial tyranny and 
apartheid in South Africa and Namibia. 

18. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation considered that 


the principal’ cause of instability and tension in the region of 
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South Africa and Namibia was the South African racist 
regime’s continued entrenchment apartheid internally 
through brutal repression, dispossession and exploitation, 
intimidation and constitutional fraud. They further 
considered that the continued illegal occupation of 
Namibia and the policies of destabilisation, aggression and 
economic blackmail against frontline and neighbouring states 
' constituted a threat to peace and security in the region. They 
called for active solidarity, stern counter measures on part of 
international community until apartheid is totally eradicated. 

19. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation strongly 
condemned the increased and systematic military aggression, 
economic pressure and acts of terrorism, destabilisation and 
sabotage launched by racist South Africa against independent 
African countries in the region. They expressed the convic- 
tion that the international community cannot but be wary of 
the current professed willingness of the racist regime to accept 
non-intervention in neighbouring states, particularly in the 
light of its record of aggression, destabilisation and terrorism 
directed against these states. They noted with satisfaction 
that these policies of aggression and intimidation by the 
Pretoria regime had not deterred these states of Southern 
Africa from their support of and solidarity with the national 
liberation movements struggling against the racist regime for 
their independence, freedom and justice. In this context, the 
Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the Com- 
munige of the Frontline States Summit held at Arusha, 
Tanzania, on April 29, 1984. 

20. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation condemned the 
continued military occupation of part of Angolan territory, 
by South African racist troops in violation of the national 
sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity of the 
People’s Republic of Angola. The Ministers and Heads of 
Delegation considered the occupation of Angolan territory as 
an act of aggression against the Movement of Nonaligned 
Countries, demanded the immediate, unconditional and 
complete withdrawal of South Africa troops from Angolan 
territory and decided to increase support for and solidarity 
with the people and government of Angola in order to con- 
solidate Angola’s national independence and safeguard its 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

21. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation urged the inter- 
national community to extend all possible support and assis- 
tance to the frontline and other neighbouring states in order 
to enable them to strengthen their defence capability and 
withstand fascist South Africa’s threats and pressures and to 
intensify the campaign to bring an end to apartheid. 


South Africa 

22. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed deep 
indignation at the fact that, in blatant defiance of the world 
community and in the face of opposition by the overwhelming 
majority of the people of South Africa, the Pretoria regime 
has sought to impose a new racist “constitution”, under the 
guise of ‘constitutional reform”, in a bid to dispossess the 
African majority, divide the oppressed people of South Africa 
and further entrench apartheid. The outright rejection of 
these “reforms” by the so-called coloureds and people of 
Asian origin during the recent ‘‘elections’”, and Security 
Council Resolution 554 (1984) which declared the so-called 
“new constitution’? null and void clearly demonstrated the 
unflagging solidarity with the black majority and the inter- 
national community in their struggle against apartheid. While 
congratulating the oppressed people of South Africa for their 
courageous and united resistance against the new racist “‘con- 
stitution”, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed 
grave concern at the violence and reperession of the racist 
regime against them, resulting in the killing and wounding of 
hundreds of people, including children, and detention of 
many leaders of the people, In this connection, the Ministers 
and Heads of Delegation expressed support for the legitimate 
demands of the six leaders of the United Democratic Front 
and the Natal Indian Congress who entered the British Consu- 
late in Durban on 13th September and have helped to focus 
world attention on the resistance and repression in South 
Africa and on the need for urgent international action against 
the apartheid regime. k 

23. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed their 
solidarity with and unconditional support for the struggle 
waged by the oppressed people of South Africa under the 
leadership of the national liberation movements recognised 
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by the Organisation of African Unity. They commended the 
oppressed people of South Africa for their continuing 
heroism in the face of the repressive violence and oppression 
against them. They noted with satisfaction that despite the 
old and new problems it is facing, the African National 
Congress has further intensified the armed struggle and mass 
political mobilisation inside the country. In reiterating its 
call for increased moral, political, material and diplomatic 
support for this legitimate struggle, the meeting welcomed the 
position taken in Arusha by the Heads of State of the 
Frontline Countries in April this year in which they reaffirm- 
ed their support of the struggle waged by the oppressed people 
of South Africa. 

24. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation called on the 
international community to intensify action to secure the 
immediate and unconditional release of Nelson Mandela, 
Zephania Mothopeng and all other South African political 
prisoners. They further demanded that captured freedom 
fighters be granted prisoner-of-war status in accordance with 
the relevant provisions of the Geneva Conventions and that 
the apartheid regime stop its continuing persecution and 
harassment of all South African patriots. 

25. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation strongly con- 
demned racist South Africa’s so-called new constitution. 
They expressed the view that Security Council Resolution 
554 (1984) condemning this instrument of Oppression as null 
and void, decisively reaffirms the illegality of the Pretoria 
settler regime. They strongly condemned the wanton killing 
and maiming of unarmed demonstrators at Sharpeville and 
other black townships, as well as of unarmed black mine 
workers on strike, mass arrests of black leaders and activists 
and the imposition of virtual martial law conditions inside 
the country. They expressed the conviction that the current 
upsurge was the direct result of the regime’s imposition of the 
so-called ‘‘new constitution’, which has been declared null 
and void by the General Assembly and the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

26. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their 
conviction that the policy of ‘constructive engagement’ with 
South Africa, designed and pursued by the present US Ad- 
ministration, is aimed at strengthening and providing en- 
couragement to the racist regime and that the regime's deep- 
ening intransigence, continued aggressive policy and black- 
mail against neighbouring independent states are reinforced 
by that Administration’s ‘constructive engagement’ policy. 

27. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation deplored and 
expressed grave concern at the ever growing threat to peace 
and security posed by South Africa’s rapidly increasing 
military arsenal and, in particular, its acquisition of nuclear 
weapons capability. They condemned the intensification of 
military and nuclear collaboration between South Africa and 
certain western countries and Israel. They considered that such 
collaboration had further encouraged the apartheid regime in 
its intransigence and that it constitutes a threat to the security 
of Africa; they called upon all countries to denounce such 
collaboration. In this context, they reiterated the need for 
the Security Council to take early action to strengthen the 
arms embargo against South Africa and toa impose compre- 
hensive, mandatory sanctions against South Africa under 
Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations. 

28. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation deplored the 
recent official visits by the Premier of South Africa to the 
United Kingdom, Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, the Holy See, Switzerland and Portugal and 
the private visit to France, which were atmed at undermining 
the international campaign to isolate the apartheid regime. 
They noted with appreciation that the anti-apartheid forces in 
these countries had intensified the international campaign to 
rid the world of the abhorrent system of apartheid and 
reiterated their call to the Governments of the countries con- 
cerned to abide by the relevant United Nations resolutions 
and to actively join this campaign as well as to desist from 
extenGing any invitation to the South African representatives 
or from hosting them. They also called upon the Govern- 
ments of the countries visited not to accept any invitation to 
visit racist South Africa. 

29. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation commended the 
anti-apartheid groups and legislators, as well as the growing 
number of municipal and state bodies in the United States 
which have taken concrete action towards the divestment of 
public funds from banks companies and other institutions 
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doing business with racist South Africa. They also commend- 
ed those parliamentarians and other anti-cpartheid forces in 
Europe which have continued to promote the campaign for 
the international isolation of the apartheid regime. In that 
regard, they noted with satisfaction the actions taken by 
various governments to terminate collaboration with the 
apartheid regime. They commended in particular the princi- 
pled position recently taken by the Government of New 
Zealand in closing racist South Africa’s Consulate in the 
country. They reiterated the call for the severance of relations 
with racist South Africa in all fields. 

30. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation rejected and 
denounced the propaganda carried out by the racist regime 
and its friends in favour of a relaxation of international 
action against the apartheid regime. They expressed the con- 
viction that no such relaxation was possible so long as 
Pretoria continued its policy of racist domination and its 
attempts to establish its hegemony in Southern Africa. 


Namibia 

31. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed the 
inalienable right of the people of Namibia to self determi- 
nation and national independence in a united Namibia, 
including Walvis Bay, the Penguin Islands and other offshore 
islands. Noting that this year marks the hundredth year of 
colonialism in Namibia, they reiterated their solidarity with 
and support for the heroic struggle waged by the people of 
Namibia, under the leadership of SWAPO — their sole, 
legitimate and authentic representative — for the liberation of 
their country. 

32. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation strongly con- 
demned the racist regime of South Africa for its continued 
illegal colonial occupation of Namibia against the just 
demands of the people of the country for self-determination, 
freedom and national independence, in flagrant violation and 
utter defiance of United Nations resolutions and decisions. It 
further condemned South Africa for its continued violent 
repression of the Namibian people, its massive militarisation 
of the country and its arrogant use of Namibia as a spring- 
board for committing unprovoked acts of subversion, aggres- 
sion and destabilisation of neighbouring independent states, 
particularly Angola, part of whose country remains under 
occupation by the forces of the racist regime. 

33. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation condemned 
racist South Africa for sabotaging the Namibian independence 
talks held this year in Lusaka (Zambia) and Mindelo (Cape 
Verde) by insisting on the notorious “linkage” pre-condition 
and introducing new insidious subterfuge as alternatives to 
Resolution 435. They also condemned and rejected the puppet 
Multi-Party Conference as nothing but the latest in a series of 
political strategems through which Pretoria attempts to impose 
a neo-cojonial settlement in Namibia. 

34. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed 
strong indi‘snation at the continued non-implementation of 
the UN Plan for Namibia embodied in Security Council 
resolution 435 (1978). in this regard, they firmly condemned 
and rejected ‘persistent attempts by racist South Africa and 
the current US. Administration to obstruct the implementa- 
tion of the UN Plan by their insistence on ‘*‘linkage’’ and 
“parallelism” between the independence of Namibia and 
extraneous and irrelevant issues, in particular the withdrawal 
of Cuban forces from Angola, and unequivocally emphasised 
that such attempts not only retard the decolonisation process 
for Namibia, but also constitute a reprehensible and gross 
interference in the internal affairs of Angola. 

35. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation condemned the 
continuing attempts by South Africa to set up puppet political 
institutions and impose an ‘internal settlement’ in Namibia, 
in defiance of United Nations resolutions and decisions. They 
reaffirmed the primary responsibility of the United Nations 
over Namibia and that Security Council Resolution 435 (1978) 
remained the only basis for a peaceful settlement. Deploring 
attempts by Pretoria to bypass the United Nations and con- 
travene resolution 435, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
expressed their firm resolve to counter all attempts to under- 
mine the central role of the United Nations in the imple- 
mentation of the UN Plan for the independence of Namibia. 

36. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation urged the Secu- 
rity Council to meet again and to assume fully its responsi- 
bilities, including taking urgent action to implement its 
decisions, if necessary by the adoption of enforcement 
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penis against South Africa under Chapter VII of the UN 
arter. 

37. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the 
latest resolution on Namibia adopted by the OAU Liberation 
Committee in September 1984 in Dar-es-Salam and pledged 
to give their unswerving support to assure its implementation. 

38. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the 


consolidation, of unity in action «by the partiotic forces in vy 


Namibia, under the leadership of SWAPO, during this critical 
phase of their struggle for national independence and social 
liberation. 

39, The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
conviction of the Movement of Nonaligned Countries that the 
oppressed Namibian people are fully justifi.d in their resolve 
to intensify their struggle on all fronts by every means at their 
disposal, in particular armed struggle, in order to wrest their 
freedom from the racist occupiers of their country. They 
reaffirmed the resolve of the nonaligned countries to render 
sustained and increased moral and material assistance to 
SWAPO to help it accomplish the task of liberating Namibia. 

40. Reiterating their commitment to the total liberation of 
Namibia, and paying tribute to the hundred years of the 
heroic struggle by the Namibian patriots against colonial 
occupation, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation appealed 
to the international community to increase material, moral, 
financial, and military assistance to SWAPO to further 
intensify the struggle for national liberation. 

41, The Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the 
release of Andimba Toivo Ya Toivo, SWAPO Secretary- 
General and other SWAPO leaders and considered it a victory 
for the international campaign for their release. They demand- 
ed once again the immediate and unconditional release of all 
the Namibian political prisoners held in racist prisons, deten- 
tion and concentration camps in Namibia and in apartheid 
South Africa, as well as the according to prisoner-of-war 
status to ail captured freedom fighters. 

42. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation renewed the 
full support of the Movement of Nonaligned Countries to the 
United Nations Council for Namibia as the sole legal 
administering authority for the Territory until independence, 
which was reiterated when a high-level delegation of the 
Council called on the Chairperson of the Movement in New 
Delhi in May, 1984. They welcomed the Bangkok Declara- 
tion and Programme of Action adopted by the Council in 
May 1984 and called for its early implementation. 

43. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation renewed their 
determination to convene an Extraordinary Ministerial 
Meeting of the Coordinating Burcau on the question of 
Namibia not later than April 1985. 


Western Sahara 

44. Recalling Resolution 38/40 of the 38th Session of the 
UN General Assembly as well as the relevant Declarations of 
the Movement of Nonaligned countries, including the 
Declaration adopted by the Seventh Summit in New Delhi in 
March 1983, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed 
the decisions of the OAU on the question of Western Sahara 
in particular the resolution adopted at the 19th Summit 
Conference, and called for their immediate implementation. 


Chad 

45. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation took note with 
satisfaction of the decision on foreign military withdrawal 
from Chad and called on all member countries of the Move- 
ment to assist that country to complete the task of reconcilia- 
tion and national reconstruction. 


Massy asians , 

. With regard to the Malagasy islands in the Mozambi ue 
Channel and the Indian Ocean, the Ministers and Heads. of 
Delegation called upon the two parties to pursue their talks 
with a view to resolving the issue in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Ma 

7. With the regard to the Comorian island of 

which is still under French occupation, the Miniter one 
Heads of Delegation reaffirmed that it is an integral part of 
the sovereign territory of the Federal Islamic Republic of the 
Comoros and called upon the Government of France to 
promptly terminate its occupation over the island. 


Middle East and Palestine 
48. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed their 
total support for the inalienable rights of the Palestinian 
people and their determination to act for early achievement 
of those rights. They reaffirmed that the Question of Pales- 
tine is the core of the Middle Bast problem and the root cause 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Therefore, any partial solution 
or any solution limited to some aspects of the conflict and 
poxo uding the rest will not be possible, It is also not pos- 
sible to establish partial peace, since peace has to be both 
comprehensive and just. A just peace cannot be established 
in the region except on the basis of Israel’s total and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal from all Palestinian and Arab lands oc- 
cupied since 1967, including Jerusalem, in accordance with 
the principle of the inadmissibility of obtaining land by force; 
the regaining of all the inalienable right of the Palestinian 
people including the right to return to their homes, to self- 
determination without external interference and to establish 
their independent sovereign state on their own land in ac- 
cordance with General Assembly Resolution 3236 (XXIX) 
dated 22 November, 1974. 

49. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation affirmed that 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation is the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people and that it alone has 
the full right to represent this people. 

50. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation condemned any 
agreement or treaty which violates or infringes the rights of 
the Arab nation and the Palestinian people as recognised by 
the Nonaligned Movement, and in accordance with inter- 
national law, the United Nations Charter and its relevant 
resolutions and which prevents the liberation of Jerusalem 
and the occupied Arab and Palestinian territories and the full 
exercise of, and attainment by the Palestinian people of its 
inalienable rights. 

51. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation affirmed their 
commitment to the resolutions of the New Delhi Summit 
Conference expressing its support and adoption of the Arab 
Peace Plan issued at the Twelfth Arab Summit Conference 
convened in Fez, Morocco. They affirmed that this plan, 
which is based on international legitimacy and the principles 
of right and justice, constitutes a framework for the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East. They 
stressed the need for concerted internal effort to guarantee 
the implementation of this Plan on the basis of the principles 
stated above. No action should be taken that does not con- 
form with these principles or that may affect in a harmful 
manner the struggle waged by the Arab countries to liberate 

` their lands and by the Palestinian people to liberate its home- 
land and regain its inalienable rights under the leadership of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation, its legitimate and sole 
representative. 

52. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation recalled that 
the summit conferences had called upon the Security Council 
to recognise the inalienable rights of the Palestinian people 
and facilitate their achievement. 

53. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation supported the 
final declaration and the Geneva Programme of Action 
adopted by the International Conference on Palestine conven- 
ed in Geneva on August 29-September 7, 1983. They called 
for a speedy implementation of the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 38/58 C dated 13 December 1983 which adopted both 
final declaration and programme of action. They stressed 
anew the necessity for the early convening of the International 
Peace Conference on the Middle East, emphasising the major 
responsibility shouldered by the Security Council in providing 
the appropriate institutional arrangements to guarantee imple- 
mentation of the expected agreements of the peace conference. 
The Ministers condemned the negative position of Israel and 
the United States toward the proposed conference. 

54. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation stressed that 
every encouragement and support should be extended to the 
UN Secretary General to pursue his consultations for the 
convening of the International Peace Conference on the 
Middle East. They took note with appreciation of the role of 
the Nonaligned Committee of Eight on Palestine in this regard 
and expressed their desire that the Committee should pursue 
its endeavours and keep the Movement informed of its 
activities. 

55. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed their 
opposition to occupation and rejection of the Israeli practices 
and policies in the occupied Palestinian and Arab lands 
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including Jerusalem and in particular the establishment of 
settlements. They declared that all settlements established by 
Israel in the occupied territories are illegal according to inter- 
national law and that they constitute an obstacle for peace. 
Therefore, these settlements should be immediately dismantled 
and no new ones be established, nor should expansion in 
present settlements be allowed. They also expressed their 
Opposition to the continued violation of the rights of the 
indigenous Arab inhabitants, their forced dispersion and other 
policies aimed at changing the basic character and legal status 
of these territories. They affirmed that these practices and 
policies run contrary to International Law and relevant 
resolutions of the UN and were declared on many occasions 
and in various forums null and void, confirming that Israel is 
non-peace loving and should be treated accordingly. 

55. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed their 
decisive rejection of Israeli policies aimed at altering the 
geographic features of the occupied Arab and Palestinian 
territories including Jerusalem or altering their demographic 
composition particularly, Israel’s plans to transfer Palestinian 
refugees’ camps to new sites. They affirmed that they do not 
recognise any alterations undertaken by Israel in the terri- 
tories mentioned, reiterating their demand of all nations not 
to recognise these alterations and to cease any cooperation 
with Israel that may encourage it to pursue its policies and 
practices in the occupied Arab and Palestinian territories in 
accordance with Security Council Resolution 465 (1980). 

57. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed their 
strong condemnation of Israel for its refusal to abide by the 
resolutious of the Security Council and the Genera] Assembly 
concerning the occupied Syrian Golan Heights. They also 
affirmed that Israel’s decision to annex these Heights and the 
measures it had taken to implement that decision are null and 
void, have no legal effect and cannot be recognised. The 
necessary measures should be taken to force Israel to imple- 
ment the resolutions of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly by terminating the occupation. 

58. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed their 
adherence to the resolution adopted by the Heads of States 
and Governments in the meeting convened from 7-12 March, 
1983 in New Delhi urging action by the Nonaligned Countries 
for the boycott of Israel in the diplomatic, economic, military 
and cultural fields and the area of sea and air traffic and also 
urging the Security Council to apply Chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter against Israel. They stressed the 
necessity for continued implementation of the afore-mention- 
ed resolution and urged member countries in the Movement 
to adhere to it and strictly apply it. In this context, they 
noted the non-adherence by some countries to the New Delhi 
resolution banning the establishment of relations or dealings 
with Israel. 

59. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed con- 
cern with regard to the safety and security of the Palestinian 
people’s sons and daughters in the occupied Arab and Palesti- 
nian territories including Jerusalem. They called upon the 
United Nations to provide protection for the civilians includ- 
ing Palestinian refugees in occupied Southern Lebanon. 

60. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation condemned 
Israel for intensifying its aggressive practices and escalating 
its expansionist militarist policies. They denounced once again 
the continued support provided by the Government of the 
United States for these Israeli practices and acts as well as 
all forms of American assistance, particularly the agreements 
of mutual cooperation between them within the framework of 
their strategic alliance which threatens the security of the 
region and the world, and confirms the United States’ total 
partiality toward Israel. 

61. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation examined the 
dangerous situations still facing Lebanon. They affirmed 
previous resolutions adopted in this respect by the Nonalign- 
ed Countries. They demanded the necessary implementation 
of the Security Council resolutions, particularly resolutions 
508 and 509 of 1982, calling for Israel’s immediate and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal from the Lebanese territories to the inter- 
nationally recognised borders. They reiterated their support 
for Lebanon’s sovereignty, independence, territorial integrity 
and unity. They also condemned the Israeli aggression against 
Lebanon, the continued Israeli occupation of Southern 
Lebanon, western Beqaa and Qada Rashyia and the inhuman 
practices of the occupation forces in these territories contrary 
to the provisions of the Fourth Geneva Agreement of 1949, 
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They condemned further Israeli’s aggressive and expansionist 
measures aimed at the removal of inhabitants from the 
` occupied Lebanese territories, the imposition of Israeli domi- 
nation and the pillaging of their resources. They expressed 
regret for the negative vote by one of the Permanent Members 
` against a draft resolution (S/16732) submitted by Lebanon 
‘before the Security Council concerning the practices and 
“measures undertaken by Israeli occupation authorities in 
_ Southern Lebanon, western Beqaa and Qada Rashyia. 

62. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation declared their 
full support for the establishment of a nuclear weapon free 
zone in the Middle East as a concrete measure designed to 
lessen tension and contribute to security in the region in 
conformity with the relevant General Assembly’ resolutions 
and Resolution $/10/2 in particular. They called upon the 
United Nations General Assembly and the Secretary General 
to invest the necessary efforts and undertake concrete steps to 
create conditions for the establishment of a nuclear weapon 
free zone in the Middle East. They called in particular for the 
implementation of Security Council Resolution 487 (1981) and 
expressed concern that Israel has not carried out the pro- 
visions of that Resolution. 


Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace 


63. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed the 
determination of the Nonaligned states to continue their 
endeavour towards the attainment of the objectives embodied 
in the.Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace 
and as considered at the meeting of littoral and hinterland 
states of July 1979 as well as at the subsequent meetings of the 
Ad-hoc Coomittee on the Indian Ocean. They reiterated their 
conviction that the presence in the Indian Ocean area of any 
manifestation of great power military presence, foreign bases, 
military installations and logistical supply facilities, nuclear 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction conceived in the 
context of great power rivalries, constitute a flagrant violation 
of the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. 

64. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation viewed with 
disquiet and concern the continuous escalation of great power 
military presence in the Indian Ocean area, including the 
expansion of the existing bases, the search for new base facili- 
ties and the establishment of the new military command 
structures of the great powers against the express wishes of 
the littoral and hinterland states of the Indian Ocean and 
other Nonaligned countries. These activities endangered the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and peaceful 
development of the states in the area. 

65. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation extended their 
full support to the declaration of Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace adopted by the United Nations General Assembly in its 
Resolution 2832 (XXVI) of 16 December 1971 and urged its 
early implementation. They also noted that notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Nonaligned countries, the convening of the 
Conference on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace in 
Colombo, Sri Lanka, had been inordinately delayed due to 
the unhelpful attitude adopted by some states. They urged 
the United Nations Ad-hoc Committee to complete its pre- 
paration for the Conference strictly in accordance with its 
mandate. They reaffirmed their determination to make all 
efforts to ensure that the Conference be held during 1985. 
They stressed the need for Nonaligned countries to speed up 


preparatory work within the Ad-hoc Committee in order to . 


encompass this objective. 


66. Taking note of paragraph 80 of the Declaration of the. 


New Delhi Summit held in March 1983, the Ministers and 
Heads ‘of Delegation reaffirmed their satisfaction over the 
initiatives taken by the President of the Democratic Republic 
of Madagascar in suggesting the convening of a Summit Con- 
ference on the Indian Ocean to be held at Tananarive. 


Red Sea 

67, The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed their 
concern over reported explosions in the Red Sea, where a 
number of ships were damaged, as such explosions endangered 
the safety of navigation. They noted with satisfaction the 
current consultations among the Nonaligned littoral states of 
the Red Sea in order to achieve the appropriate arrangement, 


South West Asia 
68. The Ministers noted with great concern the situation in 
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South West Asia and agreed that it carries dangerous 
consequences for the peace and stability of the region. They 
agreed that the continuation of this situation poses serious 
implications for international peace and security. In this 
context, they viewed the situation in Afghanistan with parti- 
cular concern. They reiterated the urgent call made at the 
Seventh Summit held in New Delhi in March 1983 for a 
political settlement on the basis of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and full respect for the independence, sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and nonaligned status of Afghanistan and 
strict observance of the principle of non-intervention and non- 
interference. They also reaffirmed the right of the Afghan 
refugees to return to their homes in safety and honour and 
called for a speedy solution to this vast humanitarian 
problem. To this end, they urged all concerned to work 
towards such a settlement, which would ensure that the 
Afghan people would determine their own destiny free from 
outside interference and which would enable the Afgha 
refugees to return to their homes. i 
69. The Ministers expressed their appreciation for the 
sincere efforts made in the search for a political settlement of 
the situation in Afghanistan and extertded their support to the 
constructive steps taken in this regard by the UN Secretary 
General.. They regarded the discussions through the inter-- 
mediary of the Secretary General as a step in the right direc- 
tion and urged their continuation with a view to promoting 
an early political settlement of the problem in conformity 
with the ideals and principles of the Movement of Nonaligned 
countries. They called on all states to exercise restraint to 
avoid further endangering the peace and security of the 


region, and to take such steps as would lead to the creation of ~ 


conditions conducive to stable and harmonious relations 
among the states of the region based on the nonaligned princi- 
ples of peaceful co-existence, respect for sovereignty, national 
independence, territorial integrity and non-intervention and . 
non-interference in the internal affairs of states. 


Iran-Iraq Conflict 
70. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 


‘need to exert all possible efforts to contribute to the imple- 


mentation of the principles of nonalignment with regard to 
the conflict between Iran and Iraq in order to find a peaceful, 
just and honourable solution to this unfortunate conflict, in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and the 
principles of Nonalignment, which would bring durable peace 
and security to the region. 


South East Asia 
71. Reviewing the situation in South-East Asia, the Minis- 


ters and Heads of Delegation expressed grave concern over 


the continuing conflicts and tensions in the region, particularly 
as many of the states are members of the Movement of 
Nonaligned countries. They reaffirmed their support for the 
principles of non-interference in the affairs of sovereign states 
and the inadmissibility of the use of force against sovereign 
states. They warned that there was areal danger of the ten- 
sions in and around Kampuchea escalating over a wider area. 
They were convinced of the urgent need to de-escalate these 
tensions through a comprehensive political solution which’ 


would provide for the withdrawal ofall foreign forces, thus ~- 
ensuring full respect for the sovereignty, independence and :- 
territorial integrity of all states in the region, including © 


Kampuchea. 


72. The Ministers reaffirmed the right of the people of © 


Kampuchea to determine their own destiny free from foreign . 
interference, subversion and i 


measures which called for the active cooperation of all the 
parties concerned. They urged all states in the region to’ 
undertake a dialogue which would lead to the resolution of 
differences among themselves and the establishment of 


durable peace and stability in the area, as well as the elimina-.. - 


tion of involvement and threats of intervention by outside 


+ 


powers. In this context, they noted with approval the ‘efforts . 


being made for the early establishment of a Zone of Peace, 
Freedom and Neutrality in the region and called upon all 
States to give those efforts their fullest support. . 


+ 


coercion and expressed the hope +°“ 
that through a process of negotiations and mutual understand- -«. 
ing a climate conducive to the exercise of that right would be: ” 
created. They also agreed that the humanitarian problems -= 
- resulting from the conflicts in the region required urgent 


~~ 
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Cypriis E 535 oe l 
73. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their 
full solidarity with and support for the people and govern- 


. ment of the Republic of Cyprus and reaffirmed their support 


for the independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, unity 
and nonaligned status of the Republic and non-interference 
in its internal affairs. They demanded the immediate imple- 

entation of the relevant UN resolutions and decisions and 

f the provisions on the nonaligned declarations and com- 
muniques on the yuestion of Cyprus. 

74. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation deplored the 
unilateral declaration of independence of 15 November, 1983 
by the Turkish Cypriots leadership as legally invalid and 
called for its withdrawal. Likewise they deplored all sub- 
sequent actions by the Turkish Cypriot leadership, which 
have aggravated the situation on the island. They welcomed 
the personal involvement of the Secretary-General of the UN 
in pursuing his mission of good offices aimed at a compre- 
hensive solution of the Cyprus problem and took note with 
appreciation of his latest efforts in this regard through high 
level proximity tasks. They urged him to intensify his efforts 
while reaffirming the need for the two communities to coope- 
rate and work for the achievement of a peaceful, just and 
lasting settlement in Cyprus. 


Mediterranean l 
75. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
position of the Nonaligned Movement in support of the 


P So kae of the Mediterranean into a region of peace, 


q 


an 
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“security and cooperation, free from confrontation and con- 
flict. In this connection, they strongly supported the objec- 
tive of strengthening the security and cooperation in the 
Mediterrarean basin as reflected in earlier statements of non- 
aligned countries, in the relevant parts of General Assembly 
Resolutions 36/102 and 37/118 and in GA Resolution 38/189. 

76. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the 
successful conclusion of the first meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Mediterranean members of the Nonaligned 
Movement held in Valletta, Malta, on 10-11 September, 1984 
who met to cencert views, and devise initiatives for coopera- 
tion and strengthening security in the Meditetranean region. 
They welcomed the forward looking decisions contained in 
the “Valletta Declaration for Mediterranean Peace” as an 
effective contribution to the objectives of the Nonaligned 
Movement, and agreed to support and encourage the process 
which the Mediterranean Members have launched, as 
embodied in the said Declaration. 

77. Furthermore, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
called on all countries to join in the efforts of the nonaligned 
members and to work for the peaceful transformation of the 
Mediterranean Sea as a zone of peace, security and all round 
cooperation free from conflicts and confrontations. They 
noted the decision of the nonaligned Mediterranean states to 
‘meet again early in 1986 with a view to further implementing 
the mandate entrusted to them by the 7th Summit Conference 
in New Delhi. 


Europe l , 

78. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed their 
concern over the escalation of tension in Europe and the 
growing stockpiling and introduction of new weapon systems 
which aggravates bloc confrontation and endangers inter- 
national peace and security. i 

79. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed, the 
hope that Conference on Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe which is being held in 
Stockholm would contribute to the lessening of tension. In 
this context they stressed the positive role of the nonaligned 
and neutral countries. l 

80. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed the 
close interconnection between the security problems of Europe 
and the Mediterranean and supported the view that the Non- 
aligned Mediterranean members should participate on the 
footing of equality in the dialogue concerning the issues of 
security and cooperation in the Mediterranean. 


Latin American and Caribbean Issues i 

81. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation recalled the 
concern expressed at the Seventh Nonaligned Summit in New 
Delhi at the increasing deterioration of the situation in 
Central America and the hope expressed at the Summit that a 
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ééssation of military manoeuvres or demonstrations of forces 
would help reduce tension and facilitate the necessary dia- 
logue for the achievement of political and negotiated solutions 
of the problems of the region. They noted with grave con- 
cern that, in spite of the calls made by the Movement of Non- 
aliged Countries and the UN General Assembly, the situation 
has been further aggravated by increased recourse to imperia- 
list policies of interference and intervention through the 
utilisation of neighbouring territories for aggression against 
other states, the installation of military bases and by covert 
and overt attempts at the destabilisation of the Nicaraguan 
Government, such as the mining of its main ports and 
harbours in violation of international law, as well as the 
numerous acts of aggression, pressure and economic coercion 
exerted against the countries in the region. In this regard 
they noted that the danger of a direct intervention in Nicara- 
gua, Cuba and other countries of the region had alarmingly 
increased. They reiterated that the processes of change in 
Central America could not be explained in terms of ideological 
confrontation between the military blocs. 

82. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed the 
view that new developments since the last Ministerial Meeting, 
which are mainly manifested in the developments of an aerial 
and naval war, resulting in the deaths of thousands of Nicara- 
guans and heavy economic losses with the objective of destabi- 
lising and toppling the Government of Nicaragua, increase 
the dangers of a regional war and obstruct the dialogue neces- 
sary for a negotiated and political solution to the problems of 
the region. 

83. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their 
firm solidarity with Nicaragua and called for an immediate 
end to all threats, attacks and hostile acts against the people 
and Government of Nicaragua. In this context they called on 
the Government of the United States to faithfully comply with 
the provisional measures advised by the International Court 
of Justice in its ruling of May 10, 1984. 

84. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed their 
conviction that the Contadora process repressents a genuine 
regional initiative and the best opportunity to achieve a 
solution to the crisis through political means. They noted 
with satisfaction the progress achieved so far towards a 
solution, and that the elaboration of the Contadora Act for 
Peace and Cooperation in Central America, of September 7, 
1984, of this year, is a fundarnental stage in the culmination 
of the negotiating process for the attainment of peace in the 
region. They also welcomed the fact that Nicaragua has 
already accepted to subscribe immediately to this Act in its 
totality and without reservations. They called on all the 
states concerned to continue to make every effort to bring 
the’ Contadora process rapidly to final fruition through the 
signature of this Act which would bring peace to the region. 

85. In this context, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation 
considered that in accordance with the Additional] Protocol of 
the Act, all states wishing to contribute to the peace and 
cooperation in Central America, in particular those with 
links or interests in the region, should indicate their disposi- 
tion to endorse this instrument of peace in order to ensure its 
full implementation. 

86. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation also expressed 
their satisfaction at the outcome of the Ministerial Meeting 
held in San Jose, Costa Rica on September 28 and 29, 1984 
between the member states of the European Community and 
Portugal and Spain, the states of Central America and the 
Contadora states, in which the participants reaffirmed their 
commitment to peace and cooperation in Central America. 

87. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation took note of the 
fact that Nicaragua and the United States had initiated a 
process of bilateral discussions towards reaching concrete 
accords based on mutual respect and the right of self-determi- 
nation. While welcoming these discussions, they took note 
with concern that the acts of aggressions against’ Nicaragua 
had not ceased. 

88. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation recalled the 
decision.of the VII Summit that the Coordinating Bureau 
closely monitor the events in the subregion. In that context 
they welcomed the formation by the Bureau of an informal 
group of Friends of the Chairman to assist him in following 
the evolving situation in Central America. 

89. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their 
concern at the situation in El Salvador and observed that the 
armed internal conflict had aggravated while imperialist 
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intervention, has increased. They denounced the attacks which 
are being carried'out against the civilian population living in 
the ‘insurgent controlled areas. They called upon the Govern- 
mënt of the United States to adopt a constructive position to 


contribute to a peaceful solution of the problem. They. 
acknowledged the need to promote a.comprehensive political: 


solution by means of negotiations, with thé participation of 
ail representative political forces including the FMLN-FDR. 

“90. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation demanded the 
imiviédiate and unconditional lifting of the economic. blockade 
and other forms of pressures against Cuba by the United 
States and condemned the recent intensification of the threats 
6f aggression and of that blockade in the spHéres’ of finance, 
credit and commerce. They reiterated the solidarity offered 
to: Cuba by the Movement and its.full support, to Cuba’s just 
demand for the return of the Guantanamo Naval Base by the 
United States and = compensation of material losses suffered 
yy the Cuban people: - 

vi ‘The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their 
dypport to the Puerto Rican people’s inalienable right to self- 
determination and independence, in conformity with resolu- 
i 514 (XV). 

eT Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed 
Suriname in their efforts to preserve their independence and 
sovereignty. They expressed deep concern at the economic 
and other measures of a coercive nature which have been or 
are still being applicd against Suriname and expressed the 
hope that the states concerned will engage in a meaningful, 
frank and fair dialogue in order-to solve their problems in 
accordance with the interests and well being of the people of 
Suriname, free from any external interference and political-or 

‘onomic pressure. 
93° The ‘Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated thelr 
firm support for the Republic of Argentina's tight to have 
its sovereignty over the Malvinas Islands restituted through 
negotiations. They reiterated their call for a resumption of 
negotiations between the Governments of Argentina and the 
United Kingdom with the participation and good offices of 
the UN Secretary General and reaffirmed the need for the 
parties to take due account of the interests of the population 
of the Islands. This would ensure a speedy, peaceful and 
just solution to the question in conformity with the princi- 
ples and decisions of the Movement of Nonaligned <€ ountrjes 
on the subject and with UN General Assembly Resolutions 
1514 (XV), 2065 (XX), 3160 (XXVIII), 31/49, 37/9 and 38/12. 
In this regard they noted the communique issued by the 
Government of Switzerland and the representative of the 
Government of Brazil in Berne on July 20, 1984. ; 

94. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed 
satisfaction at the readiness of the Argentine Government 
to resume the negotiations requested oy the General Assembly 
and urg:d the Government of the United Kingdom to also 

ree to their resumption. i 
nn 98, The Ministers and Heads of Delegation also reaffirmed 
that the massive British military and naval presence In the 
area of the Malvinas, South Georgias and South Sandwich, 
Islands and the construction of a permanent and strategic 
base in the Malvinas Islands are causes for grave concern to 
the countries of the Latin American region and adversely 

ect stability in the area. ‘ 
ad The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed its 
solidarity with the Panamanian Government and people in 
their endeavour to achieve full compliance with the Panama 
Canal Treaties and absolute respect for the neutrality of 
the Panama Canal. The Meeting urged the United States 
‘and Panama to continue the efforts to overcome the obstacles, 
which make difficult full compliance of the Panama Canal 
Treaty in conformity with its letter and spirit and particularly 
those dispositions of Law 96-70 of the United States Congress 
which are incompatible with said Treaties. ; 

97, The Meeting’ reiterated its call to the international 
community to adhere to the Protocol of the Treaty con- 
cerning the permanent neutrality of the Panama Canal and 
advocated respect for the neutrality of the interoceanic route. 

98. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed the 
just and legitimate claim .of the Republic of Bolivia to 
recover a direct and useful outlet to the Pacific Ocean with 

overeignty. 
fog The Ministers and Heads of Delegation considered 
developments in relation to the controversy between Guyana 
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_ land and sea boundaries. 


solidarity with the Government and people of the Republic of . 


i -e i p woe $ i i \ ` < r 3 . " i wn r. $ 1% . 
and Venezuela which had arisen as a result of the Venézdelan 
contention that the 1899 Arbitral Award, on the basis -of 


‘which the boundary between Guyana and Venéztiela. was 


settled, was-null and void. They noted with satisfaction the un- ` 
qualified undertaking given by the Government of Venezuela 
to eschew the use. of force as a means of settling the contro- 
versy. They further noted that Guyana and Venezuela had .. 
referred the chdice of means of settlement of- the controversy. 
to the Secretary General of the United Nations in accordarice : 
with the provisions of the 1966 Geneva Agreement. They 
expressed the, hope that no state would place any impediment 
to the economic development of Guyana. - ee 

100. The ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their 
unconditional support for the independence and territorial 
integrity of Belize, and their respect for the right of “Belize ‘to 
determine its future as a nation, free and sovereign, within its 
The emphasised that any threat or 
use of force against Belize is unacceptable and also’ reiterated, 
their commitment to the solution of disputes by “négofidtion . 
and other peaceful means. l EE 

101. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation observed with - 
concern that in spite of UN General Assembly Resolution 
38/7 foreign forces are still present in Grenada and ¢alled ‘for - 
their withdrawal and at the same time called -for the imple- 
mentation of the other aspects of that resolution. 

102. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed -the . 
hope that the holding of fair elections open to the participa- 
tion of all political groupings would allow the Grenadian 
people to exercise their inalienable rights. oe 

103. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed” ~ 
their firm solidarity with the people of Grenada and. called 
upon all states to respect their sovereign and inalienable right 
to determine their own political, economic and social system. 


Korega 


104. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed 
their support for the Korean people’s desire to reunify their 
homeland peacefully and their efforts to achieve this goal free 
from all foreign interference, in conformity with the three 
principles of independence, peaceful unification and great 
national unity set forth in the joint North-South statement of 
July 4, 1972. A : 

105. The meeting expressed the hope that the fulfilment of- 
the Korean people’s desire for peaceful reunification would 
id enhanced by the withdrawal of all foreign troops from . 
the area. : 


- 


Law of the Sea 


106. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated their - 
support for the United Nattons Convention on the Law of the . 
Sea and reaffirmed that the resources of the international aréa . 
of the sea-bed and ocean floor, constituting ‘the common,” 
heritage and mankind, can only be lawfully explored and; 
exploited in accordance with the international regime and.: 
machinery established by the Convention. 

107. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated, 
their strong opposition to any mini convention or any other 
parallel-regime inconsistent with the provisions of the United 
Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea, and declared that. 
any such arrangement would be illegal and invalid. A ust 

108. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation further expres- 
sed their conviction that the best expression of support. for 


‘the Convention would be its early ratification and therefore, 


encouraged all those who have not yet done so to sign and 
ratify the Convention, ae 


Antarctica n 
109. Recalling the relevant provisions of the Declaration of 
Seventh Summit Conference held in New Delhi in March. 
1983, the Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed ‘the . 
adoption without vote of Resolution 38/77 ‘requesting the 
Secretary General to prepare a comprehensive, factual and ° 
objective study on all aspects of Antarctica, taking fully into 
account the Antarctic Treaty system and other relevant. 
factors. They expressed the hope that the study.and the dis- 
cussions at the 39th UN General Assembly session would ` 
contribute towards widening international cooperation oni the 
continent. (To be Concluded in Next Issue) 2 
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-Left Front’s 
Dilemma 
‘Tripura 
‘K.P. "DATTA 


(CONTRARY: to speculation about 


“a ‘final show-down between- 


the Left: Front government of 
‘Tripura and the Centre over the 
question of the induction of the 
-Army'and extension of the Dis- 


tutbed Areas Act to cope with the | 


‘deteriorating insurgency situation 
that in border State, the tension 
appéars to have.eased with New 
Delhi reportedly agreeing to put 
off army action as suggested by 
` the team of security experts 
headed by Major-General Tomar. 
The decision of the Central 
Government to continue to main- 
tain the status quo in respect of 
the security arrangements rather 
than go by the recommendation 
sof the central team to call in the 
' Army'appears to be prompted by 
_ political considerations. 
= Chief Minister Nripen Chakra- 
*rbarty makes no secret of his 
-Government’s opposition to the 
“suggested move to extend the 
Disturbed Area Act to the 
trouble-prone southern district to 
clear the way for the Army to 
take charge’ of the situation and 
„has gone to the extent of accus- 
ing the Centre of hatching a 
_gonspiracy to impose President’s 
“tule on the plea of restoring law 
_ and order in the State. 
+»: What must have weighed 
“heavily in shaping the Centre’s 
‘decision is the realisation that 


while. the counter-insurgency . 


„measures along the line suggested 
. by the team of experts cannot be 
“expected ‘to bring about an over- 
night change in the situation, the 
“political fall-out of the move 
_ would be instantaneous and along 
predictable lines. Which ‘is that 
“the Opposition will lose no time 
. to agitate the issue at the national 
‘level as providing yet another 


evidence’ of the Centre’s con- 


’ gpiracy to harass and humiliate a 
. non-Congress-I Ministry as part 


‘..of political vendetta. Anxiety of _ 
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‘Government 


the Central leaders to avoid taking 
any precipitous action on the eve 
of the Lok Sabha election is 
understandable. l . 
Nripen Chakrabarty’s worries 
are by no means over. By agreeing 
to give him some more time to 
try out his plan to find a political 
solution to the ‘problem of 
insurgency, the Central Govern- 


` ment has in fact put his govern- 
, ment on test. 


The Chief Minister does not 
appear to be very clear about 
what should be the basis or 
specificities of the political settle- 


ment he has in view. His view 


that his Government should be 
associated in the Centre’s forth- 
coming talks with the Mizo 
leader Laldenga seems to be out 
of place. In any case, the MNF 
chief is ‘already on record as say- 


ing that there is no question of — 


his agreeing to the Tripura Gov- 
ernment’s participation in the 
talks on the ground that his 
exclusive concern is to arrive at a 
negotiated settlement with the 
Government of India to find a 
solution to the Mizo problem. 
For Laldenga to accept the 
Tripura Government as a party 
to his coming talks with the 
Central Government would have 
meant owing responsibility as the 
President of MNF for the acivt- 
ities of the Tripura National 
Volunteers (TNV) insurgents. 
Evidently, he is not prepared to 
commit himself to such a 
position nor is it likely that New 
Delhi would be willing to set 
fresh terms for discussions at this 
late stage. . 
In the event of Laldenga 
failing to arrive at a negotiated 


settlement, or if it eventually- 


turns out that his writ does 
not run among the hawks 
inside MNF (who ‘are believ- 
ed to be in fcontrol of the 
armed wing of MNF) even ifa 
settlement between him and the 
of India does 
materialise, it is almost certain 
that there will be a spurt in the 
activities of MNF and TNV 
insurgents operating in close 
liaison with each other. 

Judging from this view-point, 
Nripen Chakrabarty will appear 
to have a point in insisting that 
the solution to the problem of 
insurgency in Tripura should be. 


sought in its wider context, 
namely, as part of a political 
settlement of the Mizo problem. 

At the same time this also 
underlines the untenability of 
the Chief Minister’s stand on 
the question of involving the 
Army to deal with the situation. 
For, since the problem of tribal 
insurgency in Tripura has trans- 
border rammifications, as he 
himself admits, the counter- 
insurgency measures must form 
part of an integrated operational 
strategy covering the whole of 
the troubled region. The Tripura 
Chief Minister seems to be in 
a dilemma, being unable to 
reconcile his political perception 
to security compulsions. 

The induction of additional 
battalions of CRPF is unlikely 
to bring about any decisive 
change in the situation, as these 
battalions are required to work 
within the framework of the 
State Government’s policy 
formulations which are often 
found to be politically loaded. 

As a matter of fact the outlook 
of the Tripura Left Front 
Government vis-a-vis the insur- 
gents is, to say the least, one of 
ambivalence. This was amply 
reflected in the CPI-M’s dubious 
deals with the leaders of the two 
contending factions of insurgents 
— ATPLA and TNV — led res- 
pectively by Binanda Jamatia 
who later surrendered to the 
Chief Minister and was admitted 
to the Upojati Ganamukti 
Parishad, a front organisation of 
CPI-M, and Bejoy Hrankhal in 
the past years. This strategy of 
dividing the extremists and secur- 
ing the surrender of the Jamatia 
group, as General K.V. Krishna 
Rao, Governor of Tripura, is re- 
ported to have informed the Home 
Ministry, has only back-fired. 

Such a policy while failing to 
bring about lasting political solu- 
tion to the problem of insurgency, 
has proved to be a handicap to 


- the security forces in dealing with 


the armed extremists in the man- 
ner they would have wanted if 
only they were given a free hand 
to act according to the exigencies 
of the situation. 

The sooner the ruling Left Front 
finds a way out of the persist- 
ing dilemma, the better for this 
beleaguered State. (October 28)[) 
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Media Blindness (Contd. from page 7) 


but here are just three points gleaned from 
the Bank’s 1980 booklet on Women in Deve- 
. lopment: changes: in traditional division of 
labour brought about by modernisation have 
increased the dependence of rural women on 
men; the use of herbicides can render women 
jobless by reducing the need for weeding, 
traditionally a women’s task; on the other hand, 
irrigation and the bringing of land under cash 
crops may increase the weeding job and 
divert women’s time and energies from sub- 
sistence food growing and affect their health 
as well as that of their children. 
` There is no dearth of material which could 
have been tapped by the media to present the 
really significant and meaningful highlights of 
the October 16 theme. The eye-openers con- 
tained in the research papers and evaluations of 
development projects are far from being 
. accesible to the lay public. Surely it is one of 
the functions of the media to gather material 
form the mine of information lying dormant in 
the specialist literature and in the ‘parallel’ 
media of the activist groups and direct this into 
channels which will reach a wider audience? 


Indian Ocean Geopolitics 
(Contd. from page 14) 


best, regularise and legitimise the presence of 
external force in the Indian Ocean, especially those 
belonging to superpowers, and at worst, seriously 
inhibit or threaten national sovereignty and terri- 
torial intergrity of the littoral states. 

At present the only approach to improve the 
security environment of the Indian Ocean region 
and reverse the trend towards its turning into a zone 
of conflict must have its roots in the UN Charter 
and seek to restrict and finally remove unlitaternal 
assumption of “‘police-men’’ roles by external 
powers. The ultimate objective must remain the 


Science & Technology in Seventh Plan 
(Contd. from page 24) 


practical training and extension programmes so that 
known agricultural technologies can be taken to the 
‘villages. Such centres need to be dispersed in the 
rural areas and cater for local people so that appro- 
priate technologies are available to rural population 
at their doors. 

Emphasis on Agro-meteorology, Agro-physics, 
population education, social forestry, veternary, 
public health, food science technology, storage and 
processing of food and food materials, rural oriented 
-home-science courses need to be strengthened in the 
existing agricultural universities and research 
institutions. 

There are already 21 agricultural universities and 
it may be for consideration whether there is 
any need for additional Institution for agricultural 
sciences during the next five year Plan period. 
Better and more purposeful utilisation of the 
existing facilities need to be ensured.. ? 
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How many media planners in this country, 
on learning of this year’s World Food Day 
theme, have cared to look up what the Report 
of the Committee on the Status of Women in 
India has to say on this topic? Efforts could 
have been made to publicise case studies from 
the Indian situation and link these with similar _ 
examples from other countries to show the y~ 
common pattern. The help of the women’s 
studies research units of various universities 
could have been enlisted to prepare worthwhile 
feature articles and audio-visuals. Media 
approach to this year’s October 16 theme was 
bristling with creative possibilities, especially 
on radio and television. 

If Delhi Doordarshan did produce a mean- 
ingful programme on the occasion it would be 
worthwhile to telecast it from other kendras 
soon. In any case it is still not too late to 
devise a good programme on the topic | of 
women-in-agriculture, especially in the context 
of the forthcoming UN Conference to mark the 
end of Women’s Decade. After all, why should 
it be assumed that just because the World 
Food Day is over this year’s theme has ceased 
to be topical? As long as food is grown ‘and: 
people eat, the theme remains evergreen. LJ 


A 


withdrawal of external forces from the Indian Ocean: 
and as a first step, it would be logical to seek 
limitation/“‘freezing’’ of external naval-air forces 
followed by withdrawals. But even more important 
is to understand the true nature of the geo-political/ 
geo-strategic imperatives impelling superpower 
rivalries and competitions in the region so that 
realistic policy options in relation to naval strategy 
can be worked out by the littoral states. Notwith- 
standing the uncertainties of the pay-offs of any of 
the strategies and options adopted by the littoral 
states, one thing is certain: there is no option for 
these states but to strengthen their sea power and be 
self-reliant in seeking to protect their ‘ vital 
interests. (Concluded) C) 


By and large, similar considerations will apply” 
to Medical Education. First priority will have to 
be given on population stabilisation and extension 
work in rural areas. 





Employment 
Inspite of greater production of food grains, 5 
per cent of the population is unable to obtain an 
intake of 2500 calories because of lack of their 
purchasing power. The various employment schemes 
started over the last two decades have failed because 
they were not tied directly with planned nation 

building tasks. 

Large scale programmes of gainful employment 
are essential both for urban and rural people in the 
mation building activities. The concept of district 
level Task Force Teams for integrated development ` 
will provide gainful employment to a large number 
of persons in each district and the process of deve- 
lopment thus set in will be self-generating for 
acquiring greater confidence and self-employment 
among the-youth of the country. G 


ee 










” I welcome you to the Seventh Annual General Meeting to 
f consider and approve the Annual Report and Accounts for 
-į the year ended March 31, 1984. ` 

j- . The year 1983-84 has been a good year for the Company 
. and we have fulfilled the promises made in my first speech on 
December 17, 1982. Our turnover now is Rs 31 crores, the 
crop has increased from the previous year’s 99.14 lakh kgs to 
111.64 lakh kgs — an increase of 12.6 per cent— and the 
Board has recommended a dividend of 36 per cent. 


‘| Profits Rejuvenate 


The crop and prices of Tea increased, giving us a sudden 
‘| spurt in profits in 1983-84. The immediate task for the 
Management was to utilise these increased funds for the long- 
j range benefit of the Company. It was necessary for our 
‘1 General Manager and Managers to gear up their human 
‘| resources towards vast development work which has never 
J been done in the Tea Industry in general, and more so in 
. Assam Frontier. They rose to the occasion and massively 
‘| repaired, renewed and added plant, equipment, machinery, 
tractors and other facilities to ensure a sound future for this 
Company. The expenditure made this year will give us a good 
| return for many years to come, so even in the lean years it 
| shall be a profitable Company. 

In the Plantations, old Teas have been rejuvenated, 
vacancies have been in-filled, large areas have been planted 
| out with new Tea and the up-keep and maintenance of the 
‘| Gardens have been brought up to high standards. Tractors 
d and agricultural implements have been added. Roads have 
{| been improved to handle increased traffic at lower vehicle 
‘| maintenance cost, speed up leaf movement and reduce green 
J -leaf damage. 
| The factories are being modernised and streamlined to 

enhance the quality of Tea, handle more crop and to reduce 
"| the cost of manufacture. Complete renewal is in progress with 
4 substantial repair, renewals and addition of plant and equip- 
4 ment such as Rollers, CTC Machines and Driers. 

'’ Long neglected repairs of bungalows of Staff, Assistant 
Managers and Managers and Medical Staff are being made to 
‘| put them back in good condition. 

Hundreds of labour houses have been renovated and up- 
‘| graded to specified or better standards to improve the living 
į conditions of the Workers. This work had been left unattend- 
-4 ed for the last several decades and besides what has been 
done, much more needs to be done in the coming years. And 
.. J we are at it. Water supply, sanitation and general amenities 

4 are also being upgraded to the best standards. 


| Future Assured 


- | managerial skills of APEEJAY to this Company. We had set 
| out to prove that with our know-how, old Companies with 
| poor track records could be restored to good health and 
‘4+ become market leaders. When I became Chairman, the price 
.) of Assam Frontier shares was Rs 9.50 and today it is at least 
į four times that price. The credit for this situation certainly 
goes to the people who are actually running the operation — 
we are there to provide leadership. 


PROMISES FULFILLED 


SPEECH BY MR. SURRENDRA PAUL CHAIRMAN 
ASSAM FRONTIER TEA LTD. AT THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1984 

AT TALAP, ASSAM. 


In my first speech I had promised to bring the ability and. 





The forecast for 1984-85 is good if not better than last year 
because the year started with better prices, we continue to 
increase crop and our product mix has been further improved. 
We will still continue to modernise, replace and buy new 
machinery -and‘extend areas under Tea. 

It is because prospects. continue to be good that I want to 
again point out that inspite of efforts by individuals and 
various Tea Associations to get relief for this Industry from 
the Central and State Governments, nothing has been achieved 
as yet. I would request the Assam Government to take a 
serious look at the following urgent requirements of the Tea 
Industry: 

1. To build houses required for the Tea workers from their 
own funds or to increase the subsidy to equal the cost of 
constructing houses today. 

2. To reduce the Agricultural Tax so that Income Tax and 
Agricultural Tax together do not exceed the tax paid by 
other manufacturing companies. 

3. To return the land acquired under the Land Ceiling Act 
to enable the Companies to extend areas under Tea. 

The initial team put together, from the Board of Directors 
to the General Manager and Managers, Company Secretary 
and Accountants continues, and having worked together, an 
invaluable team spirit has been established. I want to take 
this occasion to thank them and the Staff and Workers fer 
having done a good job and I wish them far greater success in 
making this an excellent Company. 


Caparo’s Non-Resident Investments 


_ Except for Tea, the other investments of the Caparo Group 
in India have not borne fruit yet. Escorts took the matter to 
the Bombay High Court and it is still pending there, but we 
hope a favourable view will be taken by the Court so that this 
very worthwhile scheme of Non-Resident Investment can go 
ahead for the benefit of the Indian Corporate structure. 

Meanwhile, the many things brought out over the contro- 

versy have had wide repercussions and many of the things 
Mr Swraj Paul spoke about have now become widely 
accepted: 

}. Shares purchased from the floor of the Stock Exchanges 
should be freely transferred withot any interference from 
the Company managements. 

2. The accountability of Management to its shareholders 
must greatly improve. 

3. To manage for 100 per cent of the shareholders. 


Apeejay Looks Beyond Profits 
There is considerable debate about how to measure the 


performance of a Company. Very often ‘BOTTOM LINE" 
performance has been considered the beginning and the end of 


good management. At APEEJAY we find this method rather 


narrow. We apply several criteria: total production, quality 
of product, sales turnover, repairs, renewals and maintenance 
of plant ana equipment, and Plantations in this case, cost 
control, profit and the future development of the Fnterprise. 
By these criteria we have come a long way to make Assam 
Frontier a good Company. Our efforts are now concentrated 
in making it an excellent one. 


"Note: This does not purport to be a report of the proceedings of the Seventh Annual General Meeting. 
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We must approach the Indian people absolutely frankly, without . 
inhibitions, frankly confessing what we have not done, what we ought 
p to have done and telling them what we have done, telling them about 
$ our difficulties in the future, telling them what they will have to do and 
i how we cannot solve these problems without their co-operation. Dg. not 
merely go about bragging of our good deeds; confess the other things t00, 
and discuss these matters with them with not only frankness, but so 
as to make them feel that you are treating them as equals in intelligence 
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Even if the results go against us, even if we lose an election or 
two, we are not going to vanish from India...... Indeed, it may be a very 
good thing for those who lose elections. They may be pulled up from 
their complacency and other habits that we may have developed. 
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ee Eh see : “Rajiv's. Beginnings 


piyi Ganpur $ ae fortnight after becoming the 

Primé Minister of India is marked’ by several 
importatit decisions promptly taken-—his taking 
Over ‘the stewardship of the Congress-I in the foot- 
steps: of his, mother’ his first broadcast to the nation 
outlining. the ‘policy’ stand ‘of his Government}. and 
then finally, “the | “anriduncement of the ‘General 
Electién for thé Lok Sabha in six weeks, that is, on 
December 24.” 

“A new Prime Minister can never possibly be a 
rubber stamp of his predecessor. To expect only 
continuity, but no change is to say the least, both 
unréal and‘rrational. This holds good in the case 
of Raji’ Gandhi taking his first steps as Prime 
Minister—cautious ‘but not faltering. Watching him 
those who miss the mercurial touch of Indira Gandhi 
would do well to recall that in the first phase of her 
prime mihistership she was halting and dithering 
both’ in action and articulation. Secondly, the situ- 
ation today i in the country pregnant with uncertain- 
ties ‘accentuated ' by. the death of Indira Gandhi and 
the midnner of'it, has the danger of totally going out 
of control if the person at the helm of the Govern- 
ment ‘were rash or aggressive. In this respect, there 
néed bend hesitation in conceding that the country 
is fòrtúnate that Rajiv and not his late brother is the 
chief executive today, 


JE was almost inevitable that Rajiv Gandhi should 
be made the President of the party since the style 
was set by his mother and it would not have been 
possible to reverse that precedent immediately after 
her demise. During the last five years, Indira 
Gandhi had run the party and her government 
reVolving round a single personality that was her- 
self. This total identification of the party leader- 
ship with the government leadership has its hazards 
under the‘ ‘Conditions prevailing in our country; it 
undermiries the ‘standing of the party. which is sup- 
posed ‘to “be the political authority to organise and 
lead mass” “movements for the effective implemen- 
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tation of many of the decisions of the government 
relating to the life and living of the people. , It 
would be futile to expect that Rajiv Gandhi 
could have straightaway made a clean break from 
his mother’s style of functioning. What is to 
be expected from this arrangement is that Rajiv 
Gandhi will have to be the main election campaigner 
of the Congress-I all over the country. Even if 
he does not claim to command the mass allegiance 
that his mother came to muster, the fact that her 
mantle rests on his shoulders is calculated to invest 
him with the authority that he is yet to earn on his 
own. 


HE changes in the party set-up that he has 
brought about along with the manner in which 
some of the key members of his entourage have been 
inducted in both the party and the government, 
have set Off rumblings which can be heard even out- 
side. The tension, if nota mini-crisis. generated 
over the appointment of Arun Nehru as the first 
General Secretary of AICC-I — even if the threa- 
tened resignation of Kamlapati Tripathi from the 
post of the so-called Working President could be 
staved off — is likely to have its repercussions within 
the party in the coming crucial weeks when the selec- 
tion of candidates and the conducting of the election 
campaign would be the sole preoccupation of the 
party leadership. Misgivings about Arun Nehru’s 
present elevation have been generated largely by the 
reputation he has already acquired of being both 
bossy and immature. It is possible that this impres- 
sion may be unfair to him but much will depend on 
Arun Nehru himself, whether in the testing time 
ahead he will be able to adjust himself to the tradi- 
tional style of Congress behaviour and thereby forge 
the much-needed rapport with the large body of 
Congressmen who would.not like to be sycophants. 
Another appointment by Rajiv that has attracted 
attention is that. of Arun Singh, a newly-installed 
Rajya Sabha MP who has now been made the 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister. This 
post has a delightful ambiguity about it. It can have 
a narrow connotation as it had under Jawaharlal 
Nebru who used his parliamentary. secretaries - to 


deal mostly with minor questions relating to his port- | 


folios coming up in Parliament. On the other hand, 
some of Indira Gandhi’s parliamentary secretaries 
became chhota Prime Ministers. Arun Singh’s pre- 
sent position reminds one that Dinesh Singh held on 
Indira Gandhi’s coming to power in 1966: at that 
time Dinesh Singh, though a Minister of State for- 


mally attached to External Affairs, came to. wield. 


enormous influence on the strength of a directive by 
the Prime Minister to all the Ministers that all papers 
from them-to her were.to be’ routed through him. 

In a sense, the set-up, around Rajiv Gandhi today 
has the familiar contours of ‘the’ one that grew 
around Indira Gandhi on her-becoming Prime Minis- 
ter in 1966, when the famous Kitchen Cabinet took 
shape. Composed partly of bright and intelligent 
snobs and partly of political lightweights, it exuded 
supreme disdain -for the weather-beaten Congress 
leaders. The line that the Kitchen Cabinet smart 
guys tried to sell was that Indira need not hark back 
to her father’s political legacy, she must be some- 
thing original. It is not unlikely that the political 
hot-house around Rajiv might take a similar refrain 
that he need not be his mother’s baby but something 
on his own, something original. It is such quest 
for originality which has often led to the erosion of 
basic commitments, both political and economic. ` 


Viewed in this background, Rajiv Gandhi’s broad 

cast presenting the new Government’s policy 
statement has been widely welcomed. It is bit 
natural that the statement was the product of pro- 
longed discussions in the South Block and has the 
stamp of the draftsmanship that marked most of the 
classic pronouncements by Indira Gandhi. Clearly, 
it reflects adherence to the cardinal points in the test- 
ed policies initiated by Nehru and carried forward by 
Indira Gandhi. From the reiteration of the impor- 


tant role of the public sector to that of the mainm 


features of Indira’s foreign’ policy it is undoubtedly a 


noteworthy document particularly when one notices | 


that there is no dearth of wise men in the establish- 
ment whose outlook and orientation fitin with the 
ideology of the Janata Raj. 

This statement by the new Prime Minister will 
certainly go a long way towards reassuring the public 
that at least on the formal plane, Rajiv Gandhi is 
committed to follow the time-festéd’ course chalked 
_ out by Nehru and Indira Gandhi. This will no doubt 
help the Congress-I in the coming General Election 
as this statement cannot but be regarded as the 
party’s election platform. 


The announcement of early election was expected 
under Indira Gandhi. What Rajiv Gandhi has done 
is to advance it by about a fortnight. This is not in 
the least surprising because the Congress assessment 
— as borne out by the discussions in the Working 
Committee meeting which elected Rajiv Gandhi as 
the party president — is that the wind is at present 
very favourable for the Congress-I because of the 
spontaneous welling up of sympathy for it after the 
brutal killing of Indira Gandhi and nobody can 
make better use of it than her son. At the same time, 
the Congressmen bereft of the benefit of Indira’s 


campaigning, would be in a mood to bury their 
factional hatchets. A sense of urgency to cash in on 
public sympathy is perceptible in the Congress-I 
camp. ` 

In the same measure, the more responsible section 
of Opposition frankly admits that Indira Gandhi’s 
death would help Congress-I though there is 
divergence of views as-to the extent of that: ddvant- 
age. It is ironical that the Opposition which had 
made the removal of Indira Gandhi-the keypoint- in 
their political campaign, should be facing a setback 


when she thas actually been removed from the 


scene. As a result, the idea of any all-out unity 
embracing the entire Opposition has-been abandon- 
ed. In fact; many of the centrist elements.—- 4 
number -of ‘prominent figures among them—are 
discreetly seeking ways and means of going back to 
the Congress-I camp: some are prepared to remain 
Congress-I fellow travellers at least for the present. 
In fact, theré is the danger that some of the short- 
sighted elements in the Congress-] might become 
over-confident of electoral success and as such, 
might rebuff overtures from any section of the 


Opposition. 
A! this of course presupposes that the ‘electioneer- 
_~ ing and actual polling would be as smooth this 
time as it was in the past; that barring stray cases of 
rigging and clashes, the poll battle would be fought 
according to the rules as they have been followed, so 
far. While this may be the general desire of the, 
electorate and also of most of the political parties, 
the recent happenings in the wake of Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination raises serious premonitions that violence 
on a large scale might break out during the election 
campaign this year. __ 

As reports of the violent pogroms that followed 
Indira Gandhi’s killings are coming in from different 
parts of the country, there emerges a common 
pattern: that in many places organised bands roamed 
about to kill Sikh residents and indulge in large- 
scale looting of their property. It is revealing that 
many in the local units of the Congress-] in the Capi- 
tal were found to be hand-in-glove with the hood- 
lums. While this may not be surprising in view of 
the fact that apart from the Sanjay mafia, goonda 
bands in any State nowadays try to arrange for 
themselves the umbrella of the party in power, it has 
brought into play an ominous dimension in our poli- 
tical life, that is, hoodlum power through organised 
goonda machinery. If it could instantly exploit the 
spontaneous public shock and anger ut Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination, there is no reason why the 
monster cannot reappear in all its fearsome brutality 
during the election campaign, playing havoc with 
the entire political process and leaving no other 
option for any regime but to depend on the strength 
of the armed forces for its own security as also for 
stability in the country. To ignore this danger of 
destabilisation would be a grievous folly on the part 
of the leadership of every responsible political party 
in the country. today. 

November 14 N.C, 
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This special issue of Mainstream being larger in 
| size there will be no issue next week, Mainstream 
will appear next on December 1, 1984. 





India and President Reagan 


S. VISWAM 


AN India breathe easier during President Reagan’s 

/ second term in office? Or, for that matter, can 
all the Third World countries? Now that the 
American ‘electorate has made a choice that was 
-widely predicted, questions such as these have 
become relevant given the postures which Reagan 
adopted during his first term in relation to the 
aspirations of the poor, developing countries. Can 
‘they expect any genuine conversion in Reagan’s 
approach to global problems? 

- The short answer to these questions will have to 

be “no”, and at least where India is- concerned 
there is no reason to nurture the hope that the 
foreign policy options of the US Administration 
will be invested with any marked degree of liberali- 
‘sation notwitbstanding the recent protestations of 
US dignitaries to the contrary. If.the strong and 
persistent voice of Indira Gandhi, who articulated 
“not only Indian positions but that of the entire non- 
aligned world failed to make a perceptible impact 
on American thinking under Reagan, there is even 
less hope in that direction now that she too has dis- 
appeared from the world scene. 

Linked to the issue of American postures towards 
India is the larger and even more crucial question of 
whether Reagan will modify his policies in respect 
of East-West relations, Central and Latin Americas, 
the arms race, the Super Power dialogue and North- 
South global: negotiations. Immediately after his 
election, US media has begun carrying stories of 
how Americans sought to intervene in Nicaragua's 
first democratic elections and reverse the patently 
pro-Sandinist electoral trends in that country. 

India and the Third World countries may well be 
baffled by Reagan’s landslide win. Clearly, Reagan, 
with his capacity to charm television viewers, .has 
mesmerised the American electorate to plump for him 
rather than for Walter Mondale who seemed in 
comparison a better informed and balanced candi- 
date and sought to reverse the drift towards super 
power confrontation. Even the young in the elec- 
torate, obviously taken in by the President’s pen- 
chant for military superiority over the Soviet Union, 
have succumbed to his appeal of jingoism. The 
electorate seems to have been more influenced by 
Reagan’s optimism and the atmosphere of assurance 
that he managed to build around the presidency. 
The poll revolved not on issues and policies but 
over personalities. In the result, the Democratic 
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campaign for a more balanced stand on East-West 
relations without sacrificing US interests lost out. 
At the same time, the performance of the Repub- 
lican Party-in the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives and gubernatcrial contests has testified to the 
Right-wing consolidation. The vast comfcrt-loving 
and affluent middle class chote Reagan in preference 
to Mondale because. it felt that he was a strong 
candidate. Its sentiment was buttressed by the so- 
called economic recovery — so-called because it has 
yet to be proved as having really taken place — and 
the sharp drop in inflation which suggested the 
firming up of the almighty dollar. 

The rest of the world believes that under Reagan, 
super power tension increased and a nuclear 
catastrophe became a visible threat. Reagan’s 
interest in seeking an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union mani'ested itself for the first time on 
the eve of the elections since the Democratic 
campaign was built up over this very question. The 
White House made much of the mecting between 
Reagan and the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, but the Republicans themselves inter- 
preted it as an electoral ploy which meant nothing 
more than a show of conciliation which did not 
reflect a serious change in foreign policy. Reagan’s 
response to Mondale’s criticism that he had not 
even taken the preliminary steps for a summit meet- 
ing with his Soviet counterpart was to assert that he 
would arrange such a meeting in his second term! 

During Reagan’s first term, the Cold War came 
very near India’s doorsteps. For the last four years, 
India has had to frame its security policies on the 
assumption that Reagan could not be expected to 
assess in the right perspective Indian concern over 
the deterioration. in the security situation brceught 
about directly by the US policy of reinforcing 
Pakistan’s military power. Indo-US relations have 
undoubtedly had their ups and downs under succes- 
sive American Presidents, but even the sembience of 
a liberal stance which marked the presidency of 
Johnson, Nixon and Carter vanished under Reagan. 
In a sense, India has been only too aware that at no 
time did the US Administration regard India and 
its views as important enough to figure in its foreign 
policy calculations. This has been so in Johnson’s 
and Nixon’s regimes; it has continued to be so under 
Carter and Reagan. The subterranean anti-Indian 
“tilt? surfaced openly under Nixon who ordered 
the moving up, of the Seventh Fleet during the 
Bangladesh crisis in the sub-continent. Under 
Reagan, in utter disregard of Indian sentiments, 

(Contd. on page 48) 
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[r hë priceless, ma aaao (pace Jawaharlal 

Nehri bequeathed to: us, ‘three basic, 
concepts-or principles he enunciated, contimue to be 
of: the utmost relevance to uş: On his ‘ninety-fifth 
birth anniversary, we recall with p'ide his passionate 
dedication: to democratic processes, world peace 
through nonalignment, and humanism embracing 
the family of man. 

Nehru was a born democract. He: believed in 
Government by discussion. To him parliamentary 
democracy. was not only a responsible government 
but a government by consensus arrived through free 
exchange of views and ideas. Many a time when he 
. was vigorously putting across his views, members of 
the Party used to insist on having their say, and 
Pandi’ji would sink back in his chair without any 
rancour or bitterness. He always dealt with all the 
points made by the Opposition with meticulous 
care, though he could have swept them aside with 
his unquestioned authority- in the Howse and the 
country or with his absolute majority in Parliament. 

There were several occasions in the First- Lok 
Sabha, when at the instance of the rank and file in 
the Party, Panditji had revised or modified Govern- 
ment proposals. The original text of the Constitu- 
tion Fourth Amendment had provided for acquisition 
of agricultural property without payment of market 
value, while. making such payment obligatory for 
other property, such as company assets, etc. Younger 
members of the Party protested against this and 
spoke vigorously in Parliament. Panditji, unaware of 
this discrimination, took note of this feeling, called 
a meeting with T.T. Krishnamachari (Industry 
Minister), C.D. Deshmukh (Finance Minister), 
Pataskar (Law Minister), Setalvad (Attorney General), 
C.C. Shah, MP and myself: —'the last two who. 
sprearheaded the objection to the clauses in the Bill 
— at his house late one night. “After hearing. every 
one, Nehru changed the clausé, despite strenuous 
opposition from the Ministerial section. 

Yet another decision. which was revised at: the 
instance of the party members related to rationalisa- 
tion of textile mills. The Cabinet had decided in 
favour of rationalisation without taking into account 
its effect on labour retrenchment. Minister Gulzart 
Lal. Nanda, who was against the move, had briefed 
some of us on this matter. At the party meeting, 
convened to consider this issue, Labour leaders in 
Parliament like K.P.- Tripathi, Bhagwat Jha Azad 
and myself opposed the move and pledded that 
rationalisation should be permitted -only in ‘those 
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“units which were’ able: to ‘absdib canine labour either 


through expansion or. diversification. Panditji saw 
the:‘mood of the members and accepted - the sugges- 


‘tion, and the phrase “Rationalisation Without Tears” 
-Was then born. | 


-These are but: afew of the many, many . instances 
where Nehru displayed his devotion to the spirit of 
democracy and set an example. To him Audi Alterum 
Partem was an article ‘of faith and: the basic law of 
democracy. However; he’ did not’yield to pressures 


where he felt that they” ‘would ‘retard’ the progress of 


the country or Society. To him’ soci’l and économic 
emancipation was as much’ the core of democracy’ as 
the forming of a governmént through popular elec- 
tions. He said: ‘We are aiming at a free democratic 
dom.” which has full political and economic free- 
om 

' Notwithstanding doe aaia he- pushed 
through the Hindu Code Bill; amended the Constitu- 
tion to validate the Zamindari- Abolition laws = 
the’ acceptance of “socialistic ‘pattern of society” 
the goal of the Congress Party. Though an aged 
advocate of sociali8sni right fhrough his life, he was 
committed to its achtevement through the democratic 
process of parliament, The credit for giving the cor- 


‘rect start to the democratic process undentably goes 


to Nehru. 
The push Nehru gave to nation-building activities 


- brought India into the mid-stream of world com- 


munity. In this environment, he gave shape and 
substance to the now highly respected theory of 
international relations, the Inspiring ideals of non- 
alignment, which alone can safeguard and enlarge 
the zones of peace in the world. As far back as 
September 13, 1926, he had ina note defined the 


outlines of a foreign policy for India: 
. In developing our foreign policy we shall naturally first 
cultivate friendly. relations with the countries of the East 
': which have so much in common with us... With the Euro- 
pean nations we are ‘bduiid.to develop ‘further contacts. 
We have much to learn‘from them and closer intercourse 
will be to the advantage of both; 


It is necessary to remind ourselves that this was 


written in 1926 when our struggle for freedom was 


entering a decisive, if not also an embittered phase. 
Referring primarily to the emerging scenarios of con- 
flict in Europe, he declared: “We have nothing to 
gain by being parties to such a conflict and we have 
a great deal to lose.” 

Looking far into. the future of humanity Nehru: 
envisioned a world féderation almost. on the eve of 
the devastating; World War JL — .a dream still short. 
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of reality. On June 1, 1939 he wrote: 
A faint gtimpse of.. world cooperation came to President 
Wilson of the USA twenty years. ago’-and he. sought to. 
‘realise it. But the war treaties and the statesmen of that 
generation scotched the idea...A world union is necessary 
today. Unhappily, it will not come because those in 
authority are children of the old world which has ceased to 
be and cannot think or actin terms of the new. Such a 
union...must be based on the fullest democracy and free- 
dom, each nation having autonomy within its borders, and 
submitting i in international matters to the- union legislature 
to which it sends its representatives. 
Likewise, in 1940 he anticipated the emergence of 
a “real Commonwealth” and tracing its origin. to:the 
Indian ethos and history, on 18 December 1956 


declared:. 

__ Throughont her chequered history India. has remembered 

“the message ‘Of peace and tolerance. In our own time this 
"+ message“was proclaimed by our great leader-and master, 

«Mahatma Gandhi, who led us to freedom by ‘peaceful and 

“yet “effective action ona mass scale... The. preservation of 

peace forms the central aim of India’s policv. Jt is:in the 

pursuitSof this policy that'we have chosen the path- of non- 

-- alignment...We believe in non-aggression > -and ‘ion-inter- 
ference by one country inthe affairs of another dnd the 
growth of tolerance between them and the capacity for 
peaceful co-existence. 

Many of us are often assailed by doubts, mistrust 
and fear. ‘ Nehru’s vision ‘is a beacon of light, as the 
Shadows ™ ‘darken’ around us. © Whatever views any 
oné might’Hold, itis indisputable that peace on a 
widening. scale in the world can only be won 
through á púrsuit of those policies which are at the 
heart of the nonaligned’ movement. Moral force, a 
sense of friendliness towards. all nations, and -self- 
éonfidence are the sheet anchor for peace, National 
security has certainly to be guarded but hatred and 


suspicion merely weaken us. a 
‘Nehru was a great humanist. Extraordinarily 
sensitive to human needs and demands of humanism, 
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--’s lence and -not . those who have encouraged it.. 





he never ignored human factors in his advocacy of 
modernisation of the ] Indian economy, scientific and, 
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progress, ` 
towards world peace. He resolved the apparent 
contradictions, debated upon hotly now, between 
technology and humanism, opting for human better- 
ment. On December 11, 1963 he said: 
I -begin to think -more and more of Mahatma Gandhi's 
approach... "I am entirely an admirer of the modern 
machines, ‘and “I want the best ‘machinery and the best 
technique,.. .but however rapidly we advance towards the 
.. -machine age a method has to be evolved so that they (the 
large number of our people) become partners in produc- 
- tion... We should think more of the very poor country- 
. men of ours and do something to improve their lot as 
quickly as we can. - 


The imperatives for ‘modernisation, scientific- and 
technological progress, tolerance and co existence for. 
world peace, and respect for human values are best 
summed up in--Nehruis words excerpted from. -his 
speech ön “Nove tiber 10,’ 1961 to the United Nations. 


General Assembly’ at New York: 
(The) truth is that violence and hatred are bad - — bad. for 
individuals and bad for everybody. The great men ofthe 
_ worid.have been those who have. fought hatred-and vio- 
s It really 
` requires a new. way of thinking, a new development of 
humanity... 
in many ways, progress which manifestly can cure the 
material ills of the world. But what shall it profit the 
world if it conquers the material ills and then commits 
suicide because it has not controlled its own mind. 

The answer to the question Nehru posed provides 
us with the key to the emancipation of human mind 
from the slavery to power politics and nuclear terror. 
Let the world leadership pause and ponder over 
Nehru’s legacy, his sombre warning, and redirect 
its steps to the paths of progress, peace. and 


prosperity. 0 ‘ 


“and “unrémitting’ effort" 


(The) world has made tremendous progress. 


a 





Nehru on Democracy, Socialism and Peace 
7 G, PARTHASARATHI 


[r is now more than twenty years since Jawaharlal 

Nehru left us. But the passage of time has not 
dimmed his lustre as a heroic figure in the national 
movement, the architect of modern India anda 
world statesman. i 

He remains more than an outstanding personality 
of his age, a vision, captured for all time in his own 
words, which still retain their original beauty and 
strength. 

To those of us who had the privilege to know him 
in person and to absorb something of his philosophy 
of life, his approach to the problems facing both the 
individual and society im this complicated age, it is 
always a new and necessary experience to return to 
his precept and practice. . He will always rema'na 
polestar, a guiding light, for us. 

I have had the privilege of working for him for 
many years. Every meeting with him was an un- 
forgettable experience. He had the rare capacity to 
lift the consideration of every problem to a higher 
level and put it in its historical perspective. He wel- 
comed an argument with his young officers and ex- 
pected them to express their views freely. One always 
came back enriched after a discussion with him. The 
consideration and affection that he showed me and 
his encouragement remain an abiding memory. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s thoughts, even many of his 
detailed prescriptions for the ailments of society, 
continue to be relevant in our time. His need to see 
the present, through the prism of the past, and with 
the urgency of the challenges of the future always at 
the back of his mind, makes him meaningfully con- 
temporary in an environment where exponential 
growth of technology has transformed the intellec- 
tual, and also, some ofus are only now beginning 
to realise, the physical landscape around us. 

It is, however, important that we engage ourselves 


seriously in analysing his message, thus revitalising it ` 


and: giving it a new thrust; it is also the only way the 
splendid institutions, which he cherished and nurtured 
in their infancy, can be reconstructed, refurbished 
and rejuvenated, to meet the demands of our time. 
Each generation has to rediscover history, culture 
and the accumulated wisdom of mankind for itself. 
Each active rediscovery is also an act of creative 
invention. Jefferson, whom Nehru admired, said ina 
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notable passage that one generation is much different 
from another as one nation is from another. The new 
generation has, therefore, to go through the arduous 
process. of finding suitable solutions for the discon- 
tents of its time. 

Today in India, Gandhi and Nehru are not mere 
words, labels, useful escape routes from the dilemmas 
of intellectual and moral self-questioning. It is the 
measure of the greatness of these men that in trying 
to understand the new problems which confront us, 
problems which are the necessary results of the solu- 
tions of earlier difficulties, we find it profitable to go 
back to these two men who helped to shape our way 
of living and thinking. 

It is therefore, only in the fitness of things that we 
spend a little time on the birthday of Jawaharlal 
Nehru .inan attempt to recapture the ideas and 
themes which were very dear to him and which 
disturbed him, so to speak, throughout his life, both 
during the days of the national struggle and the later 
years of power. It was one of his characteristic 
qualities that Jawaharlal Nehru never permitted “the 
brief spell of authority” to cloud his anxious search 
for a clear answer to the problems of social and 
political organisation ina transitional period when 
the old order was perforce giving place to the new. 

The. topics I would like to speak about, are 
national integration, secularism, socialism and peace. 
These concepts dominated his vision of the future 
society not only in India, but also the whole world, 
both the affluent and the deprived parts of this 
organic, indivisible, civilisation of ours on this little 
planet. Nehru was not only a bridge between India 
and the world because of his comprehension of the 
significance of the world-wide struggle for peace and 
a New World Order, but within India he was a 
bridge between nationalism and socialism. 

Here it is important to remember one dominant 
fact. All these ideals have no meaning, Nehru felt, 
if they were not achieved through democratic means. 
Without democracy all the details of national re- 
construction are fated to be distorted. There were 
other things which occupied his attention all! the 
time, themes like the need for a humanistic approach 
to all men and all things, a genuinely scientific 
temper, a fastidious demand for a true quality of 
life in our villages and cities, an attitude of tolerance 
which carefully avoids indifference or smug paterna- 
lism and, also in a very special individual manner, 
areceptiveness to all human experience. All these 
and many other attractive facets of Nehru’s unique 
personality could occupy our attention for several 
hours. It is necessary, to concentrate upon these 
themes because of their intrinsic importance and 
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bécdiusé an indifferef cë fo them might mean disaster 
for our way of life in this country and age. 

First, national integraton. Nehru’s life was a 
ceaseless quest for the true identity which is India. 
The Discovery of India is not only a literary master- 
piece. It is an inevitable récord of one man’s dis- 
covery of himséifAfhe refimémefit of his knowledge 
and the reconciliation of apparent contradictions 
in the large turbulent exciting society which is-India. 
The enormous regional variety represented by diffe- 
rent languages-and-the-several geographically cohe- 
rént regions, lead inevitably -to.:divergent local 
interests. The transfer of:-power:ta the people leads 
immediately toan ‘improvement <in-thé |.t of most 
people, but it-also-leadS2tos:competitiveness among 
regions without giving due consideration to over- 
riding national: intétestss THists ta problem for all 
types of politicalcorganisationsthisiis something we 
have to learn totlivecswitl!seDenooracy- -gives ample 


séope-to ‘such: possiblyefissipareusrtendencies. Nehru - 


was conscious, /more:rthan:anyone: else, of this 
problem.and spent aygreat.deal-of his time in educa- 
ting both the-people:and; also the-political activisits, 
inthe country on the need to avoid the twin dangers 
of anarchy aod imposition of policies without 
consent: e 

A vast and diverse society like: ours needed a 
strong centralised effective’ authority; democracy 
would not be assured unless there was adequate 
devolution - of power-ensuring a certain autonomy 
if decision-making: to ¢the:slowliest and smallest 
branchesi.of.‘the:huge. polttical:'system. This is the 
permanent’ paradox’ of thetIhdian: situation. In an 
idtéresting’ passage; ‘Nehru: said: “How, then, to 
have centralisation and: decentralisation both is the 
problem of the age. ‘In'India,: during . the last gene- 
ration or two, we have been powerfully impressed 
by: Gandhiji — the ideas of decentralisation, apart 
from other things. Weare all impressed by that. 
We talk about the spinning wheel and the like and 
economists and the -rest will rather laugh at this 
idea, ‘not: realising the true significance of what 
Ithink Gandhiji meant. I do not think anyone of us 
is; I-do-not think-Gandhiji-was, against the essential 
fedtures of the: modern agé.::He:did not want the 
country’ to “be-without ‘electricity, electric power, 
railways,:caeraplanesti:etc.}:Nevertheless, seeing the 
dangers of too-mucli:concentration of power, he 
wanted’ fo detentralise, whether. it- was political 
power or economic “power or: money power; what- 
ever it was, he did not like that concentration at 
all. So, he wanted to decentralise and inevitably, he 
laid so much stress upon it to impress people, so 
much stress which perhaps» logically was not 
justified.” i f i , 
r This isas good- an' example as any of Nehru’s 
ability: to. understand :-and interpret. Mahatma 
Gandhi with fidelity: and, understanding. It is also an 
examplé of ‘his ownmconsciousness. of. the dilemmas 
involved in-“national ‘integration in a large country: 
On andther:occasiony he:said! [Thousands of years 
of Historyiitavé? Conditionedvidurt people and made 
Sur country:-whatiit is-— an abiding unity and, at 
the same: time, great diversity:.-People of many 
religions live in this- country, many great languages 
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flourish among our people. And yet, in spite of this 
variety, there has been a deeper unity which has 
held us together. Each one of us must realize that 
the only future for India and her people is one of 
tolerance and cooperation which have been the basis 
of our culture from ages-past.” - - 


Today, the very growth of literacy, newly acquired 
skills and the hunger for new oppsrtunities by 
whole layers of population which had throughout the 
centuries been inert and non-participating groups 
has led to new demands and parochial loyalties. This 
isa phenomenon which is directly related to the 
communications explosion of the 20th century and 
a related eagerness for development. No country 
is too large, no state too small to be totally free of 
these problems. When we face them today, we are, 
therefore, undergoing what is after all a near-uni- 
versal experience. The only viable approach to this 
problem isthe one favoured by Nehru. There is no 
substitute for sensitivity, an awareness ‘of the 
problem and “ʻa conscious effort on the part of all 


of us for the emotional integration of all our people. < 
I want this translated’’, Nehru said, “in the day+'- 


to-day activities of ours, official or non-official, so 
that we may build the India of our dreams”. 


The two immediate problems of our society today 
continue to be what they were in Nehru’s time, the 
challenges of exaggerated regional loyalties and the 


dangers from religious or communal disharmony.. 


Throughout his whole career, Nehru was an ardent 
crusader for secular values, which meant to him, in 
the final analysis, the only sure foundation for the 
unity of India. He once said, “We have laid down 
in our Constitution that India isa secular state. 
That does not mean irreligion. It means equal 
respect for all faiths and equal opportunities for 
those who profess any faith’’. In the new changing 
context of Indian politics, regional loyalties are per- 
haps the much greater problem. On this also, Nehru 
had something very relevant to say: “So far as I am 
concerned, and I hope so far as you are concerned, 
there,is no division between north and south and 
east and west of India. There is only one India of 
which all of us, you and I, are inheritors. It belongs 
to all of us”. 


The India which he discovered during his long 
participation in the struggle for freedom was a 
united and emotionally integrated India. The 
tragedy of partition was a traumatic shock; but it 
was a price which had been accepted as the least 
unpleasant of several alternatives and during his 
years of Prime Ministership, he went on repeating 
the need for unity; the other paths led to slow disin- 
tegration and ultimate decay. This..was something 
which India had suffered seyeral. times. during her 
long history and it was the duty of our generation, 
he felt, to prevent the repetition of that--experience. 
It was necessary to build upbn’comnion elements, 
consciously discourage separatist ideas, and work 
for a fully integrated natida-willing and able to 
take. part in the councils of thé‘world injan effective 
manner. “This ‘is what He ‘meant when he said: 
“While, on the one hand, we, the people of India, 
- (Gontd, on page 49) 
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Northern Boundary of India 


S. GOPAL 


T8 crucial fact in the Sino-Indian border problem 

is that, whatever the vagaries and ambiguities of 
earlier maps, from 1954the Survey of India was 
showing a precise and clearly delineated nortbern 
boundary. It follows the watershed, as weil as the 
highest ranges in the areas — the Kuen Lun and the 
Himalaya mountains. The boundary of Kashmir 
with Sinkiang and Tibet (the western sector) is about 
1,100 miles of which the frontier of Ladakh (a part 
of Kashmir) forms nearly two-thirds. At least from 
the tenth century, important points on the present 
alignment were recognised as the traditional limits 
of Ladakh on the one hand and Tibet on the other. 
This whole area of the Aksai Chin plateau and the 
Lingsi Tang plains was administered by the Govern- 
ments of Ladakh and Kashmir and utilised for 
grazing by the people of Ladakh. A regular sequence 
of- official records, stretching over many years, 
provides testimony on such matters as revenue assess- 
ment, police jurisdiction, public works’ projects, 
census returns, control of trade routes and survey 
and mapping operations, Throughout this century, 
officials of -the Kashmir Government and Indian 
traders and hunting parties have been moving freely 
in this area. In contrast, the Chinese authorities 
(and their supporters elsewhere) have been unable to 
produce any evidence that the Chinese were ever, 
before 1954, at any time in these areas; and indeed 
the southern limits of Sinkaing reached up to the 
Kuen Lun mountains only towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The boundary between Tibet and the states of 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh (the 
middle sector) lies along the major watersheds; and 
its delimitation by tradition secured confirmation by 
the recognition, in the treaty of 1954 between India 
and the People’s Republic of China, of six border 
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passes. The frontier between Sikkim and Tibet is a 
watershed defined in the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
of 1890 and partially demarcated five years later on 
the ground. The northern frontier of Bhutan also lies 
along the highest Himalayan ranges in this area. 

The frontier east of Bhutan to the tri-junction of 
India, Burma and China (the eastern) also follows 
the major watersheds. Tibetan influence in the 
Tawang area has led to suggestions of ‘dual suzer- 
ainty’; but such Tibetan jurisdiction was that of the 
local monastery and ecclesiastical in nature. Other- 
wise, there is no evidence to justify the Chinese claim 
to an alignment along the foothills, incorporating 
about 36,000 square miles of Indian territory in 
China. There are no documents to prove that the 
area was at any time under Chinese or Tibetan 
administration, At one stage in the 1960s the 
Chinese Government promised to supply the Govern- 
ment of India with information concerning the ways 
of Tibetan administration of this area; this informa- 
tion has yet to be received. In fact, the alignment on 
Chinese on maps is no more than a line depicting 
the limit of administration of the Indian state of 
Assam. 

The international alignment in this sector, along 
the highest watershed ranges, was formalised by the 
Indian and Tibetan representatives at the Simla 
Conference of 1914. The McMahon Line, as it was 
called after the representative of the Government of 
India, was not defined verbally but was drawn on 
‘rough compilation’ maps in two sheets on the small 
scale of one inch to eight miles. This boundary 
was also marked on the map of the draft Con- 
vention’ presented at the Simla Conference and 
initialled by the Chinese representative. The Chinese 
Government later repudiated this treaty map because 
of objections to the boundaries as drawn bet- 
ween Tibet and China. But no objection was 
raised to the India-Tibet border; and, even if China 
had objected, it would not have mattered, for Tibet 
was in these years exercising treaty making powers 
with the full knowledge and sanction of the Chinese 
Government. To give but a few illustrations: the 
Indo-Tibetan Convention of 1904 was formally 
accepted by the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1906: 
and on 7 August 1913 the Chinese Foreign Office 
informed the Government of India that its pleni- 
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` potentiary would open negotiations for a treaty 
jointly with the Indian and Tibetan plenipotentiaries 
and on an equal footing. Even the People’s Govern- 
ment of China have acknowledged this special status 
of Tibet, for by the treaty with Nepal in 1956 they 
explicitly abrogated the treaty between Nepal and 
Tibet signed a hundred years earlier. 

This traditional boundary of India, along its 
whole length, as shown by the Official Indian maps 
of 1954, was known to the People’s Government of 
China when, by the treaty of 1954, they explicitly 
understood to respect India’s territorial integrity. 
India had no reason to suspect malafides, for the 
Chinese were, at this time, nowhere south or west 
of the Indian alignment. This intrusion of some 
Tibetan officials and Chinese troops at a few points 
across the middle sector in the months after the 
conclusion of the treaty could be brushed off as 
minor disputes. In the eastern sector, the Chinese 
respected the Indian boundary alignment. Even in 
the Thagla sector, which in 1962 they questioned as 
not conforming to the McMahon Line, in 1953 the 
Chinese official at Tsona complained that the custo- 
mary permission for Tibetans to utilise the pastures 
in the Namkha Chu valley had not been given by 
the Indian authorities at Tawang. This practice of 
giving permission to Tibetans to use the pastures 
continued till 1959 when for the first time, the 
Chinese disputed the alignment. In the western 
sector, an Indian patrol to Aksai Chin and Lingzi 
Tang in 1951 encountered no Chinese. But major 
incursions began in 1955, when the Chinese authori- 
ties, with full knowledge of where India delineated 
the limits of her territory, started levelling a caravan 
route across the uninhabited plateau of Aksai Chin 
and completed it in about two years. But they were 
still not to be found west of this road; and regular 
Indian patrols, to Lanak La in 1952, 1954 and 1956, 
to Qaratagh pass via Shamal Lungpa in 1957, to 
Sarigh Jilganang and Amtoghar lake and to Qizil 
Jilga in 1958, and to Lanak La along the Chang 
Chenmo. valley in June 1959, did not come across 
any Chinese. But between June and October 1959, 
when the attacked an Indian patrol at Kongka La, 
they have moved well beyond the road. A line 
linking up these furthest posts by November 1959 
would show them in occupation of about 6,000 
square miles of Indian territory. Between November 
1959 and October 1962 they occupied another 5,000- 
6,000 square miles, and in the major assaults that 
began on 20 October 1962 they occupied another 
2,000 square miles. 

So, in the western sector, the Chinese started the 
occupation of Indian territory from 1955, had 
reached certain positions by June 1959, and there- 
after constantly pushed forward the ‘line of actual 
control’ and claimed that the traditional and 
customary boundary lay whenever they happened at 
the moment to be. In 1956 an official map of China 
delineated the boundary in the western sector 
incorporating in China about 12,000 square miles 
of Indian territory; but the map carried a legend. 
that the boundaries as shown on the map were yet 
to be revised. However, Zhou informed Nehru in 
December 1959 that the alignment on this map was 
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the correct delineation. At the talks of the officials 
in 1960, the Chinese presented a map advancing 
their claims to take in another 2,000 square miles: 
and the Chinese Government claimed that the two 
lines, of 1956 and 1960, were identical. In 1962 
they occupied even more territory than the furthest 
claims on their maps. They would seem in fact to 
be in search of a new alignment suited to their needs 
and ambition rather than defending a traditional 
one. 

The Chinese, therefore, are imprecise about their 
alignments, can produce no evidence even faintly 
substantiating their demands and base their case 
solely on occupation of territory which they knew 
India regarded as hers. But, curiously, efforts have 
been made by non-Chinese writers to damage the 
strength of the Indian case on the border while 
ignoring the hollowness of the Chinese version. 
Much has recently been sought to be made, for 
example, of when and in what circumstances the 
McMahon Line agreement of 1914 was printed in 
the official collection of treaties published by the 
Government of India. This may be of interest to 
nit-pickers of historical research; but it makes no 
difference to the validity of the agreement. The 
details about the printing of the agreement of 1914 
cannot affect the fact that the Chinese Government 
have all along been aware of the treaty and have had 
the McMahon Line maps in their possession. Indeed 
Zhou produced one of the original copies in his 
discussions with the Indian Ambassador in 1959. In 
an official publication of 1962 of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, ‘Select Documents on Sino-Indian Rela- 
tions’, the McMahon Line is shown on a map as the 
alignment along ‘the Himalayan mountains’. So 
even the Chinese do not regard it as an arbitrary 
line drawn in 1914 but as the natural frontier along 
the highest watershed ridge in this area. 

Again, frequent reference is made to a number of 
old maps published by the British Government 
which do not show a border tallying with the Indian 
boundary alignment; and more weight is given to 
this than to the fact that there are several old 
Chinese maps which depict the boundary as shown 
by India. But the issue is a broader one thana 
comparison of nineteenth-century maps. To set 
aside the considerable and varied evidence of tradi- 
tion, custom and administration stretching over 
centuries and look solely at some odd maps of the 
last hundred years is to miss the wood for some of 
the nearest shrubs. To assume that nothing mattered 
in India before the arrival of the British, to revel 
in the details of policy-making during the raj and to 
recommend compromise alignments whose sole 
claim to consideration is that they were suggested by 
Englishmen is to exhibit intellectual shallowness. 
The inclination of some British officials at the end 
of the nineteenth century to relinquish Indian 
sovereignty over parts of the Aksai Chin plateau 
does not provide China with traditional rights to this 
area.*(] 


*The assumption that there was no India before British 


rule still ; aa me Seige Clive, the en Who Founded 
ta’, a broadcast in London, ted i i 
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WE again commemorate Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 

birth anniversary. This is the 95th, and it 1s 
the 38th anniversary of his assuming governmental 
authority. 


An aspect of the rituals and ceremonies comme- 
morating him is the tendency of imprisoning his 
vision and vibrance, his outlook and actions in 
cliches: Nehru, the architect of modern India; Nehru, 
‘the conceiver and founder of Nonalignment; Nehru, 
the inspirer of India’s economic and industrial 
resurgence. Cliches reflecting verities about this 
great man but obscuring his persona, the dynamism 
of his leadership. 


In many ways, he was a Renaissance Man, a multi- 
dimensional person who encompassed within his 
vision the multiplicity of challenges that India faced 
at the advent of her independence. It is impossible 
to recount or assess in a brief article the totality of 
his contributions to India as it has evolved, as it is 
evolving today. So the attempt here is to analyse 
him as India’s Foreign Minister. Even this attempt 
would be limited. One cannot frame a vast mural 
and convert it into a painting on the wall. 


When one thinks of Panditji as the architect of 
India’s foreign policy, what comes te mind is a 
cartoon by the American cartoonist Herblock which 
appeared in the Washington Post on January 29, 
1957. The cartoon shows Panditji standing at a 
podium with a text of a speech about to be delivered 
by him in hand. He is standing behind the podium 
with one foot firmly planted on the back of a pros- 
trate human -figure with its hands tied, labelled 
Kashmir. With his other foot he is kicking a person 
dressed asa Westrn statesman in the stomach. 
Below the podium, there is another person dressed in 
a Western suit witha dismayed and surprised ex- 
pression on his face. The text in Panditji hands as 
drafted by the cartoonist reads: “We have recently 
witnessed transgressions of the moral standards 
freely accepted by the nations of the world.” 


This was ʻa comment on our Kashmir policy at 
the height of the controversy on itin UN in 1957. 


The author isa senior member of Indian 
Foreign Service, at present Ambassador of India 
in Afghanistan. 
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Panditji as India’s Foreign Minister 
AN APPRAISAL 
J.N. DIXIT | 


The cartoon defines to my mind a basic characteris- 


tic of Panditji’s approach to India’s foreign relations. 


He was not only willing to be misunderstood but he 
had the courage of facing deliberate misinterpreta- 
tions of his motives and his actions where India’s 
national interests were concerned. The cartoon, of 
course, reflects the abiding prejudice as well as 
double standards which permeated the reaction of 
many countries towards Nehru and India’s insistence 
that she shall not be imprisoned in the available 
straitjackets of the Cold War for conducting her 
external relations. 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s approach to foreign relations 
did not evolve in a vacuum. Nor did it originate at 
that point in bis life when he assumed political 
power for guiding the destinies of India. He was 
conscious of India’s having to interact with other 
countries and with other societies when she became 
independent howsoever remote the prospect of this 
independence might have been. He had given deep 
thought to the state of the world ard to interna- 
tional relations for nearly 25 years before he became 
the Prime Minister of India. His writings in the 
thirties and forties clearly indicate the thought pro- 
cesses and perceptions of international realities which 
ultimately crystallised in his foreign policy. That 
India’s needs and aspirations would be intense and 
unique when it emerged asa member of the family 
of nations was emphasised by him before India’s 
freedom. He said: “President Roosevelts four 
freedoms — freedom from want; yet rich England 
and richer America paid little need to the hunger of 
the body that was killing millions in India, as they 
paid little heed to the fiery thirst of the sprit that is 
consuming the people of India.” (Jawaharlal Nehru: 
(Discovery of India, Chapter 1) 


It is the fiery thirst of the spirit of India that he 
personified and that was reflected in his foreign 
policy. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was the dominant Asian figure 
on the international scene for nearly two decades. 
Such a long spell of guiding India’s foreign relations 
had its ups and downs. Leaving aside foreigners, 
even many of his compatriots have over the years 
been doubtful or critical of him about his manage- 
ment of India’s foreign relations. He has been criti- 
cised for his excessive idealism (in his dealings with 
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Pakistan), his occasional lack of moral decisiveness 


(for his stand on the Hungarian crisis of 1956), for 


practising double standards (in relation to the inte- 
gration of Goa with India in 1961) and of being 
blind to military and political realities (a reference 
to his dealings with China from 1956 to 1962). It 
would be worthwhile examining how valid these 
criticisms are. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was accused of naive idealism 
in his dealings with Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. 
This is the criticism levelled by some of his compa- 
triots, while the world at large accused him of 
having forcibly annexed a part of the sub-continent 
with a predominant Muslim polulation which, 
according to them, should have gone to Pakistan. 
The criticism in India was that he should not have 
referred the issue of Kashmir to UN when India was 
in the final stages of pushing back the aggressor. It 
would be wrong to judge him just in terms of the 
fragmentary act of referring the Kashmir issue to 
UN at a particular point of time of that conflict in 
1948. The totality of his dealings with Pakistan 
during his tenure as Prime Minister should be the 
basis of an assessment. One cannot separate a man 
from his times, his perceptions based on his ex- 
periences. He had grown into political maturity in 
the period between the two wars. He became the 
Prime Minister of India within a year of the culmi- 
nating violence of atom bombs being dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He did not perceive mili- 
tary conflicts in strategic abstractions. Even before 
the advent of the nuclear bomb, he was convinced of 
the need to eradicate wars as instruments of policy. 


He wrote towards the end of Second World War 
from his prison in Ahmadnagar Fort: “The world of 
today has achieved much, but for all its declared 
love for humanjty it has based itself far more on 
hatred and violence than on the virtues that make 
man human. War is the negation of truth and 
humanity. War may be unavoidable sometimes but 
its progeny are terrible to contemplate.... It is 
dangerous and harmful to be guided in our life’s 
course by hatreds and aversions.” (Jawaharlal Nehru: 
Discovery of India: Chapter “‘Epilogue’’) 


He firmly believed in the dictum that politics is 
the art of reasoning together. He was realistic and 
firm enough to send Indian troops into Kashmir but 
having generally ensured the expulsion of the invader 
he hoped to arrive at a reasonable settlement with 
Pakistan through the United Nations. He did this 
while being fully conscious of Pakistan’s attitudes 
and the evolving collusion of the West with Pakistan. 
Once he realised that UN was not capable of acting 
independently of the dominant Western powers in 
dealing with the Kashmir issue, he introduced neces- 
sary modifications and firmness in our Kashmir 
policy which by the end of his times made UN irrele- 


vant as far as Kashmir is concerned. He did not | 


succumb to consistent pressure applied on him on 
the Kashmir issue by the interested powers almost 
till his death. One has only to read details regard- 
ing this in his biography by Dr S. Gopal and in 
Gundevia’s memoires Outside the Archives to note 
how steadfastly he proteced India’s interests in this 
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„issue. While this was so, his approach to-Pakistatt 


was consistently conciliatory aimed at nurturing an 
atmosphere of confidence and endeavours for co- 
operation and peace. 


Nehru’s discussions with successive Pakistani 
Heads of Government from Liaqat Ali Khan to 
Field Marshal Ayub confirm this assertion. The 
agreements related to the problem of minorities, the 
Indus Water Treaty, and the offer of a non-aggres- 
sion pact long before any such suggestion came from 
Pakistan are indicative of his commitment to sub- 
continental peace. It should be remembered that 
this conciliatory approach was adopted after 
Pakisian’s blatant aggression in Kashmir and during 
a decade when Pakistan got progressively enmeshed 
in Cold War politics by becoming an integral part of 
US system of military alliances stretching from 
Turkey to Bangkok. He was idealistic in the larger 
causes of peace and stability but did not compro- 
mise on the substance of India’s national interests at 
any point of time in relation to Pakistan. 


Panditji was pilloried for his reticence in condem- 
ning the Soviet Union for its military suppression of 
the uprising in Hungary in 1956 both at home ‘and 
abroad. The Western world stridently contrasted 
his condemnation of the Anglo-French-Israeli in- 
vasion of Egypt because of the nationalisation of the 
Suez Canal by Nasser, with his attitude on the 
Hungarian crisis. It is true that India was very 
articulate in criticising the invasion of Egypt and 
quicker in doing so when compared to her pronoun- 
cements on Hungary. There was and is justification 
for this both in terms of India’s historical experience 
and her concerns at that time. 


The invasion of Egypt was a vivid revival of 
colonial military techniques to subdue a former 
colony as far as the Indian subconscious was con- 
cerned: nobody reflected such perceptions more 
sensitively than Panditji. The reaction to the in- 
vasion of Egypt was doubly felt and spontaneous. 

What, however, is not recalled or remembered 
often is the moderating role that Nehru played in 
trying to bring Nasser to the conference table with 
England and France after he (Nasser) took the hasty 
step of nationalising the Suez Canal in response to 
withdrawal of US assistance to build the Aswan 
Dam. The period between the spring and autumn 
of 1956 witnessed continuing efforts by Panditji 
assisted by Krishna Menon to reconcile the differ- 
ences between Anthony Eden and Nasser. That 
Eden used the Indian efforts at reconciliation some- 
what cynically to gain time to indulge in aggression 
was proved by later events. Nehru’s efforts with 
England, France and USA were to evolve a reason- 
able compromise between Egypt and the other pro- 
tagonists in this issue. It was only when military 
aggression replaced negotiations that Panditji 
declared: “This is the reversal of history which 
none of us can support.” (Dr. S. Gopal; Jawahar- 
lal Nehru—A Biography Vol IL, p 285) 

He spelt out India’s attitude more precisely on the 
Anglo-French invasion when he said: “For us in 
India and, I believe, in many other countries of 
Asia and elsewhere, this is a reversion to a previous 
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: ànd unfortunate period of history when decisions 
‘were, imposed by force of arms by western powers 
on Asian countries.’ (Nehru’s letter to British 
(OSA Minister Anthony Eden on November 1, 


The Suez Canal/Egyptian crisis certainly took 
priority in terms of our political concerns because 
of the common historical experience of Egypt and 
India, because of the strategic and economic impor- 
tance of the Suez to India and also because of 
India’s legitimate apprehensions regarding the 
revival of colonial military domination by the West 
of newly independent African and Asian countries. 


In contrast, the conflict and intervention in 
Hungary had to be and was viewed in the context of 
the Cold War. While Nehru was fully aware of the 
nature of the Hungarian uprising and was opposed 
to Soviet military intervention, he was also 
reminded by Kruschev and Bulganin about the 
similarity between the Indian action in Kashmir and 
Soviet action in Hungary (Dr S. Gopal: Jawaharlal 
Nehru — A Biography, Vol. Il). What is interesting 
is that Nehru did not accept the similarity between 
the Kashmir and Hungarian issues suggested by the 
Russians. He authorised Krishna Menon to firmly 
state India’s disapproval, both regarding the arrest 
and treatment of Imre Nagy and Hungary's refusal 
to receive the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. - Clarifying his stand on the Hungarian 
issue, Panditji stated: ‘“While we do not wish to 
condemn and make the situation more difficult for 
us and others, we cannot remain silent when silence 
itself becomes acquiescence in patent wrong. We 
have always said that our policy is independent and 
we judge each situation from the point of view of 
our general principles. We have to follow that 
policy. I am very much concerned with maintain- 
ing peace all over the world but I am equally con- 
cerned with our acting rightly and in conformity 
with the principles we have proclaimed.” (Nehru’s 
telegram to Krishna Menon dated December 9, 1956) 


Panditji’s basic stance on Hungary was: While 
he could not countenance foreign incitement and 
reactionary activity engineered by the West in the 
Hungarian uprising, he was equally opposed to 
Soviet intervention in that country. He was quite 
clear in his mind that there was a nationalist 
mainstream in that uprising which was suppressed 
by Soviet armed forces and also that no government 
could call itself free if it was supported by foreign 
tanks and troops. The Russians were informed 
clearly of these views both in Moscow and at New 
York. 


t Nehru however refused to be made an instrument 
of power politics or swayed by Western propaganda 
on the Hungarian issue. His stress on Soviet with- 
drawal found clear expression in a Joint Communi- 
que issued in New Delhi in November 1956 between 
the Prime Ministers of India, Burma, Ceylon (Sri 
Lanka) and Indonesia. (Dr S. Gopal: Jawaharlal 
Nehru — A Biography Vol. 1D | 

Panditji’s not joining the strident chorus of 
criticism against the Soviet Union had a definite 
reason in terms of national interest. The result was 
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that the Soviet Union again vetoed a resolution on 
Kashmir sponsored by the West in UN against 
India, early in 1957. 

The approach to both these crises was to reduce 
possibilities of conflict and to evolve a practical 
solution taking into account first the interests of 
India, and secondly the interests of the parties con- 
cerned and in the process to serve the interests of 
stability and peace. 

“Non-violent and Gandhian India? taking 
military action to integrate Goa created much moral 
indignation among the Western democracies. The 
criticism of India practising double standards in the 
action taken in 1961 regarding Goa is totally off the 
mark. India had patiently waited for a negotiated 
settlement regarding the Portuguese territories in 
India for 14 years after independence. India hoped 
that the solutions found for the French colonies in 
India would be an example followed by the Portu- 
guese. It was a misplaced hop>. India’s advocacy 
of national liberation struggles all over the world, 
its firm opposition to colonialism and imperialism 
sounded hollow as far as Portugal’s rule in Goa was 
tolerated in the country itself. Nehru tolerated this 
contradiction for nearly a decade and a half hoping 
for a practical and rational settlement with Portu- 
gal but ultimately events compelled him to take 
decisive action. The Portuguese authorities in Goa, 
apart from brutally suppressing the freedom move- 
ment within Goa, had started punitive action into 


Indian territory bordering Portuguese territories. 


Goa was progressively becoming a centre for intelli- 
gence and subversive activities of powers not too 


‘friendly towards India. Domestic political pressure 


for decisive action mounted and it was only after 
exhausing all avenues for a negotiated settlement 
did Nehru order military action to integrate Goa 
with India. Even Western journalists and observers 
like Woodrow Wyatt and John Grigg felt that Nehru 
was logical and right in taking the action which he 
did on Goa (Dr S. Gopal: Jawaharlal Nehru — A 
Biography, Vol II, pp 202-203). 

Wyatt pertinently asserted in the London Observer 
of December 31, 1961: “You cannot invade your- 
self. Goa was a part of India under a bizarre 
colonial occupation.” 

Panditji wrote to John Kennedy explaining the 
action: ‘“‘We chose what to our thinking was the 
lesser evil.” (Nehru’s letter to Kennedy, December 
29, 1961). 

Panditji’s approach to the Goan problem was 
based on patience and deep thought. One can do no. 
better than quote him long years before the military 
action in Goa. In the Chapter entitled “‘Life’s 
Philosophy” in Discovery of India, Panditji said in 
1944; “Not to act was a complete confession of 
failure and a submission to evil, to act meant often 
enough a compromise with some form of that evil, 
with all the untoward consequences that such com- 
promises result in” (page 25, Chapter 1: “‘Life’s 
Phi'osophy”’ Discovery of India, 1956 edition, Signet 
Press, Calcutta). . 

India’s debacle in the Sino-Indian war of 1962 
and the events of three years preceding the war have 
been mentioned as a significant failure of Panditji’s 
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foreign policy perceptions and designs for regional 
peace. There is no doubt that be was disillusioned 
and shattered by the events from 1959 to 1962. He 
perhaps failed in perceptions in terms of ‘“‘real- 
politik” but the motivations and personal experiences 
which led him to misunderstand China underlined 
his commitment and empathy for all peoples of Asia 
who shared the Indian experience of colonialism and 
imperial aggression. He had visited China in 1939 
when that country was in the throes of war with 
imperial Japan. His perception of the Chinese and 
their leaders was of a people sympathetic to the cause 
of Indian freedom and a people themselves struggling 
against imperial aggression. There was no cause for 
him to change this view of China in the light of the 
antagonistic manner in which China was treated by 
the West after Mao-tse Tung came to power, 
throughout the fifties. He visualised the peoples of 
China and India working together to resist forces of 
colonialism and oppression but he was not blind to 
the realities of politics even in relation to China. In 
a “Note on the development of contacts between 
China and India’? which he recorded in Chungking 
as early as on August 29, 1939, Nehru said: 
“National power must precede national freedom. 
This power may be built up or developed in various 
ways but whatever its outward aspect might be, it is 
power which coerces the opposite party and compells 
it to change its ways.” (Selected Works of Jawahar- 
Jal Nehru, First Series, Vol. 10, p 103). 


Nehru’s sympathy fora resurgent China and his 
idealist vision of Sino-Indian cooperation for re- 
gional peace made him forget the above dictum based 
on his observations in China. Added to this was 
China’s deliberate political ambivalence about the 
evolving border dispute with India and her increas- 
ingly assertive military posture on India’s borders. 
Nehru’s decision to stem China’s military assertive- 
ness on India’s borders was based on considerations 
of national territorial integrity and national pride. 
That it led to a military defeat was a failure in many 
_ ways in important aspects affecting bilateral relations 
with China and the regional balance of power, but 
even in this debacle Nehru’s assertive commitment to 
national interests and his willingness to accept the 
fallacy in his vision about Sino-Indian cooperation 
comes through. That events of 1962 affected him pro- 
foundly is well known but what is not remembered 
often is that he risked and faced the debacle to up- 
hold the country’s territorial integrity and honour 
in face of the Chinese trying to erode India’s terri- 
torial integrity by a process of politico-military 

osmosis. 


What then was the broad approach of Nehru in 
formulating the fundamentals of India’s foreign 
policy? His approach was routed in his political 
experiences of colonialism and imperialism. He was 
a democrat and a rational humanist. He was con- 
vinced that India’s independence should be manifest 
in unqualified autonomy and freedom of choice in 
the conduct of her foreign relations. He was clear in 
his mind that the concepts of democracy, anti- 
imperialism and anti-colonialism were indivisible. 
There could not bea dichotomy in terms of these 
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concepts between domestic and foreign policies of 
India. These ideas had already crystallised in his 
mind in the late thirties. He wrote; “Behind demo- 
cracy lies inevitably the idea of an extension of 
democracy, and for fear of this, reactionaries every- 
where even though paying lip service to democracy 
give their sympathy and allegiance to Fascism.” 
(Glimpses of World History, Chapter Entitled ‘Post- 
script”, dated November 14, 1938, pages 956, 1983 
edition published by Oxford University Press). 


Itis this perception which ultimately led him to 
define the philosophy of Non-alignment as the basis 
of India’s foreign policy and foreign policies of other 
newly independent countries. Non-alignment is 
firmly routed in opposition to imperialism and colo- 
nialism in any form. 


Nehru was of the view that the foreign policy of 
India should be routed in national ethos based on 
national experience, primarily serving India’s national 
interests. 


He considered nationalism the dominant force in 
polities which emerged into independence from colo- 
nialism. He felt that other political ideologies, 
communism, socialism, or whatever can be relevant 
only when they serve the forces of nationalism. 


He was convinced that true sovereignty and in- 
dependence of nations depends on their having the 
freedom of choice for making decisions in the 
spheres of foreign relations, defence and develop- 
ment. The freedom from pre-commitment and from 
extraneous influences to make these decisions was’ 
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defined by ‘him asa fundamental pre-requisite for 
national fulfilment by the newly emergent societies 
of the post-war era. 

He repeatedly emphasised that political liberty 
by itself is not a guarantee of independence. Eco- 


nomic freedom and development is essential o, 


guarantee political liberty. 


He was acutely conscious that colonialism and 
imperialism can assume new garbs to erode the 
independence of the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence and the’. philosophy of Nonalignment which 
he evolved was to counter this prospect. 


He believed that the concepts and principles 
governing international relations born of mercantile 
and industrial capitalism will have a. pernicious 
impact on the independence and economic develop- 
ment of the newly emergent societies. That is why 
first at Bandug in 1955 and then at Belgrade in 1961 
he evolved a new framework of principles for the 
conduct of “foreign relations which ultimately trans- 
formed themselves into the Nonalignment Move- 
ment. 


He visualised a multi-polar, poly-cultural world 
in which ' socio- political systems would flourish in 
cooperation and. peaceful competition. He accept- 
ed that balance of powers was an unavoidable factor 
in international relations but he wished the military 
content of such power to be limited to the extent 
possible by an international consensus of civilised 
and rational behaviour to be adopted by the nations 
of the world. | 


Above all, he was convinced that India’s external 
image and influence will depend on her unity and 
her socio-economic cohesion and strength. 


While sensitive to the challenges that India faced, 
and aware 'of her strengths and weaknesses, he had 
an abiding confidence about India’s future, when 
she became independent. He wrote in Discovery of 
India: “India will find herself when freedom opens 
out new horizons and the future will then fascinate 
her far more than the immediate past of frustration 
and humiliation. She will go forward with confi- 
dence routed-in herself and yet eager to learn from 
others and to cooperate with them.” 


Panditji, towards the end of his long political 
career, was criticised by many for being a weak 
Prime Minister, a naive idealist andin the spheré of 
foreign relations as a leader who aspired to garner 
for India image and influence far beyond her innate 
strengths. This is a surfacial and short-sighted 
judgement of a person who more than anyone else 
laid the foundations of contemporary India. He was 
not infallible. Perhaps he was not successful in full 
measure in all that he dreamt and visualised for 
India but to paraphrase the Chinese poet Lao Tzu: 
“Often times he stripped himself of passion in order 
to see the secrets of life; and often times he regard- 
ed life with passion in order to see’ its manifold 

results.” í 

Even the most pessimistic critic of India cannot 
deny the positive results of what Jawaharlal Nehru 
saw and what he did for India as it is today. C] 
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C. Subramaniam says in the foreward to the 
book: 


KRISHNA MOORTHY deserves our 
compliments for bringing out this publication, 
tracing the history of the development of the 
steel industry in independent India. He has 
used his vast experience as a journalist to 
highlight the ups and downs in this crucial 
industry, based on his own study backed up by 
information gathered through interviews — 


“As one who had a part to play in the 
development of this industry in the early 


` Sixties, I think this compilation will be a 


source of information to students of planning 
and development of the public sector and 
various aspects of the Indian steel industry — 
more than that it would play a useful role in 
evolving a rational policy for the future of this 
basic industry, in the choice of technology, 
management, consultancy survices, research 
and development, based on the experience 
gained during the last three decades”. 


I hope Krishna Moorthy’s book will make 
the nation ponder over these basic factors in 
the industry and initiate beneficial polices 
which would result in the growth of the steel 
industry which forms one of the bedrocks of 
economic development”. 
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Back to the Glory of Nehru ? 


T.J.S. GEORGE 


[nora Ganpar’s tragic end provides an occasion 

to consider one of the great ironies of our time: 
although she was one of the best-known of world 
leaders, talked about and even feared abroad, India 
became noticeably unpopular in most countries 
during her reign, in sharp contrast to the glamorous 
popularity it enjoyed during the Nehru era. It is an 
unpleasant story, but perhaps it is worth telling if 
only for the lessons we can learn from it. 

I shall confine this very limited study to Southeast 

Asia although analysts familiar with other parts of 
the world may have similar observations to make. 
The euphoria generated by the Asian Relations 
Conference lasted till the early 1960s. Then came 
the war with China. It would be comforting to 
think that India’s ignominious defeat in that 
encounter was the only reason for the devaluation 
it suffered in the years that followed. But if this were 
the case, its popularity and status would have 
soared again ‘after its exemplary victory in the 
Bangladesh war. It didn’t. 
- We can argue till the end of time about the factors 
that have .made India disliked abroad — about the 
clannishness of overseas Indians, the transplantation 
of Indian religious conflicts into other societies, the 
arrogance of Indian bureaucrats and some Foreign 
Service personnel, the notoreity Indian businessmen 
have built up for shoddy service. 

However, these factors existed in the 1950s too, 
yet India was neither looked down upon nor despised 
then. Inthe final analysis foreign attitudes to a 
country are determined largely by the internal condi- 
tions in that country. In the 1970s India became a 
spectacle of uarelieved urban poverty, political thug- 
gery, endemic corruption, and primitive conditions 
like unreliable electricity and telephone systems. 
All this happened at atime when Southeast ‘Asian 
countries were making noticeable progress in their 
living standards and creature comforts. 
` Indira Gandhi’s defeat in 1977 won much.admira- 
tion for Indian democracy, but this was quickly 
overtaken by the disgust produced by Morarji Desai’s 
drinking and eating habits. 

There are other features which have come to be 
accepted in India but are persistent butts of ridicule 
abroad. For example, even in the Philippines where 
poverty is widely prevalent, there is no public defe- 
cation, an aberration that has become a national 
institution in much of India. — 

A basic fact to face is that India’s unpopularity is 
highest in those countries where Indians constitute 
a significant presence. In the Southeast Astan region 
these are Malaysia, Singapore and Hongkong. 
Thailand is a marginal case since Indians there are 
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concentrated in the capital city of Bangkok. In the 
Philippines and Indonesia there is no visible Indian 
presence to speak of. Besides, Philippine President 
Marcos and his wife made a honeymoon visit to 
India many years ago and have sentimental regards 
for the country. Indonesia isa very large country 
with a profound culture and therefore has a sense of 
equality with India in contrast to a feeling of intimi- 
dation some other Asian countries feel. 

It is worth pointing out that the Malaysian-Singa- 
pore perception of India differs substantially from 
the Hongkong-Chinese perception. In Malaysia and 
Singapore Indians are seen as a lower class, often 
un-literate lot although some of the best civil servants 
there are Indian and there is an exceptionally 
pleasant Sikh newsreader on Malaysian television. 
The image is no doubt the result of the fact that 
Indians originally were indentured plantation labour, 
the lowest of the low. Even today in affluent Singa- 
pore, Indian domestic servants get monthly salaries 
of US $ 70 to 116 compared to around US § 230 for 
Malaysians and Filipinas. 

More often than not it is at the governmental level 
that animosities towards India surface. Singapore’s 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew is known to be some- 
what contemptuous of India. Ata party meeting 
some yars ago, he told his people how India was 
managing with outdated motorcars when the rest of 
the world was marching ahead. When India clamp- 
ed visa restrictions on Malaysians recently, Kuala 
Lumpur not only retaliated but also made it truly 
vexatious for Indians to obtain Malaysian visas. 

Hongkong, by contrast, sees Indians as a rich lot. 
The Indians there are mostly Sindhis and some of 
them are among the richest in all Hongkong. But 
their clannishness and inter-group rivalries have 
made Indians as a whole a people apart in the eyes 
of others. Ifyou are visiting Hongkong, you will be 
well advised to avoid an Indian’ (Sindhi) shop and 
not to hail a taxi dressed in a saree; you will get 
better sevice if you are in slacks. 

The irony is that Indian economy acquired vast 
statistical strength during the Indira Gandhi years. 
Yet India’s prestige in this region plummetted. The 
main reasons must be the baseness Indian politics 
developed and the qualitative lowering of standards 
all around. Nehru inspired admiration and respect, 
Indira Gandhi inspired awe. Entering a new era, 
India now has a chance to alter its image all over 
again. The mouldin which Rajiv Gandhi is cast 
seems distinctly different from that of his late 
brother. The potential now exists for a return from 
the money-and-muscle lifestyle of recent times to the 
principled nobility of Jawaharlal Nehru’s India. -> 


Nehra : The Idealist and Revolutionary 
T.N. KAUL - 


M memory goes back to the late twenties when, as 
a student, I and thousands like me, were inspired 
by Jawaharlal Nehru’s presidential address at the 
Lahore Congress Session in December 1929. While 
Gandhi made a dent on our heart and soul, Nehru’s 
appeal went straight to our innate urges. He repre- 
sented the younger generation, Gandhi the older one. 
Gandhi was the Mahatma, the saintly figure who 
transformed the Indian National Congress from an 
upper middle class debating club into a mass organ- 
isation, but was ready to compromise for ‘dominion 
status’. Nehru, on the other hand, represented the 
fire and impatience of the youth, their urge to march 
towards complete independence. He converted even 
the Mahatma to this goal of Purna Swaraj (complete 
independence) as against Dominion Status. Nehru’s 
leadership was, perhaps, even more effective than 
Gandhi’s in weaning away the young revolutionaries 
inclined to see in terrorist activities an instrument of 
liberation, from the path of violence to non-violence. 
While we revered Gandhi as a Saintly father figure, 
we saw in .Nehruan image of our own hopes and 
aspirations. ` 

Nehru’s concept of revolution was not narrow, 
chauvinistic, parochial or dogmatic, but as a part of 
the world revolution and embraced the whole of 
human kind, the liberation ofall oppressed nations 
and peoples ofthe world. He gave a broader and 
wider perspective to India’s struggle for freedom by 
linking it with struggles elsewhere — in China, 
Spain, Abyssinia, Palestine: and Czechoslovakia. 

I recall my first encounter with him, face to face, 
in 1933 when I was a student at the University of 
Allahabad. I took the visiting British Universities 
Debating team to meet him at Ananda Bhawan, his 
home in Allahabad. He gave us an overall view of 
the world situation — the rising tide of Nazism and 
Fascism, the struggle for democracy and the urge 


for freedom among all oppressed peoples and put’ 


India’s own movement toward independence in that 
context. It left an indelible imprint on my youthful 
mind. 


Nehru was not a doctrinaire revolutionary. While ` 


his participation in the International Congress 
against colonial oppression and imperialism at 
' Brussels in February 1927 had attracted him to 
Socialism and his visit to the USSR the same year 
drew him to the idealistic side of Marxism his intense 


The author is a former Foreign Secretary, 
Government af India. This contribution is taken 
from the Tenth Nehru Memorial Lecture, deli- 
vered by the author in London last December. 
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feeling of nationalism and proud patriotism based 
ona broad concept of internationalism and equality 
prevented his becoming a camp follower or fellow 
traveller of the international communist movement. 
No wonder he criticised the domination of the 
Brussels League which expelled him soon thereafter. 

Nehru was not a ‘Scientific Marxist’ as some 
Russian told me in Moscow in the early sixties when 
I was Ambassador there. That is true in the dogmatic 
parlance of orthodox Marxists. But Nehru was 
something more and greater — he was a humanist’ 
and his humanism transcended both capitalism and 
communalism. My Soviet friends reluctantly agreed 
with me. 


Nehru was revolutionary and radical in the 
context of the Indian National Congress, as com- 


-pared to most of his co-workers, including his father 


and even Gandhi. He injected a social and economic 
content into the Congress Programme — emancipa- 
tion of the peasants and workers, freedom of India 
as a whole including the ‘Princely’ states, equality of 
opportunity for all irrespective of caste, colour, creed 
or sex. He stressed above all the imperative need 
of the planning process for India’s development. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s contribution to the making of 
modern India is too versatile to be classified or re- 
counted here. The concept of social justice as the 
foundation of national development had been an 
essential part of the Indian national movement for 
independence since the early 1930s. Nehru was the 
principal force behind this fusion between the idea of 
political independence and that of social justice to 
be realised through comprehensive economic plan- 
ning. 

As Chairman of the National Planning Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, Nehru had stated in 
1938; “the ideal of the Congress is the establishment 
of a free and democratic state in India. Such a 
democratic state involves an egalitarian society in 
which equal opportunities are provided for every 
member for self-expression and fulfilment, and an 
adequate minimum civilised standard of life is assur- 
ed to all members so as to make attainment of this 


‘equal opportunity a reality. This should be the back- 


ground or foundation of our plan.” Thus when 
Independence came in 1947 Nehru was ready with 
the methodology of India’s transformation into a 
modern state. The adoption of the Constitution in 
1950 based on universal adult franchise and contain- 
ing guarantees of fundamental rights, and the setting 
up of the Planning Commission to formulate Five- 
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Year Plans of national development were the first 
essential steps in this direction. 

Nehru’s views on social justice and national deve- 
lopment were not dogmatic. They were essentially 
practical and pragmatic, scientific as well as humani- 
tarian He believed in the scientific method and 
temper; at the same time he was extremely sensitive 
to injustice and human suffering. The type of 
democratic socialism in which Nehru came to believe 
was for him not an end in itself. It was moré a phase 
in the long process of changing the way of life of an 
entire people, of radically altering their attitudes to 
life and work, in shorta phase in the process of 
effecting a new flowering ofan old civilisation. For 
him secularism, socialism and tolerance at home and 
peaceful co-existence and mutual cooperation in 
foreign relations were necessary preconditions for 
the success of this process of transformation. He had 
an abiding faith in the rationality and creativity of 
the Indian people and what he set out to do through 
economic planning was to open up within them the 
springs of this creativity in thought and infuse it 
with dynamism in action. 

He did not agree with Gandhi’s theory of ‘trustee- 
ship of land by the landlords or by capitalists of 
means of production. Nor did he believe in Gandhi’s 
creed of non-violence as an end in itself, but ‘regar- 
ded it only as a means to an end. As he said 
‘violence is bad but slavery is far worse.’ He did not 
share Gandhi’s faith in ‘village self sufficiency’ and 


emphasis on cottage and small scale industry as. 


against heavy industry. Nehru believed that indus- 
trialisation was essential for the modernisation of 
India and emphasised, in particular, heavy and 
basic industries, river valley schemes, atomic research 
and exploration of the farther frontiers of scientific 
knowledge. 

Yet, in spite of his revolutionary and radical zeal, 
Nehru deferred to Gandhi’s ideas which were perhaps 
closer to the deep-rooted orthodoxy of the Indian 
peasant, at the time. Also Gandhi himself was a 
revolutionary compared to the liberal and moderate 
minded elite of his own generation. And when it 
became necessary Gandhi was capable of launching 
mass civil disobedience campaigns. This appealed to 
Nehru’s mind and he acknowledged and accepted 
Gandhi’s leadership. 

But, he was nota blind follower and did not 
hesitate to criticize or disagree with Gandhi on many 
occasions — such as the calling off of the civil 
disobedience movement when it was at its peak in 
1922, or at the time of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact in 
1931. Not being a dogmatic or doctrinaire revolu- 
tionary, Nehru was capable of seeing other people’s 
points of view. It often gave rise to conflicts in his 
mind and he took his name toresolve them. This 
sometimes created the impression of ‘hesitancy’ and 
‘vacillation’ on those who did not know him well. 
But, once he had made up his mind no one could 
shake him, except perhaps Gandhi at times. Gandhi 
did itinsuch a gentle and tender way as if he was 
seeking light from Nehru and not giving it to him. 
What is more, Gandhi recognized Nehru’s world 
vision and gave him full scope and a free hand in 
drafting the Congress resolutions on foreign policy 
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and international issues. As Gandhi jokingly. 
remarked once “He is our Englishman” referring to 
Nehru’s skill in drafting resolutions! 

Nehru was a man of action, a Karma Yogi, who 
was happy as long as he was acting in the pursuit of 
his goals and ideals. This was the ‘meaning of life’ 
for him, as he replied to a letter from Will Durant, - 
the American philosopher. He was revolutionary in 
spirit, did not believe in the status quo, wanted to 
change India and the world — but in a humane way, 
avoiding violence and bloodshed as far as possible; 
for him means were important but ends were far 
more so — unlike Gandhi for whom means were 
even more important than ends. 

Nehru was an idealist in some ways, as Gandhi 
was in other ways. Both had a streak of the revolu- 
tionary. Nehru perhaps more than Gandhi. Gandhi 
was pragmatic and ready to compromise on details. 
Nehru combined a sense of realism with his idealism 
but would not compromise on basic and funda- 
mental principles. They were both a mixture of the 
revolutionary and the idealist — each in his own 
way. Gandhi was a devout Hindu in the broadest 
sense of the term. Nehru did not believe in organised 
religion but was attracted and influenced by Vedanta 
philosophy, the Bhagwad Gita and Buddhism. 


It was said of Nehru by his colleagues, “‘he is the 
only nationalist Muslim in India.” Though not 
literally true there is no doubt that he was a great 
support and solace to the Muslims, particularly 
after the partition. Nehru was above any tinge of 
‘religiosity’. He was not irreligious or anti-religious 
but he did not believe in the dogma and ritual of 
religion. He had a streak of paganism as is evident 
from his Testament where he said that bis ashes be 
scattered over the mountains, rivers and plains of 
India But like Gandhi he respected the faith and 
beliefs of others and never tried to impose his own 
on them. - 

Nehru was strongly opposed to the social evils of 
organised Hindu religion such as child marriage, 
denial of right to divorce and, inheritance for 
women. However, he did not Wish to disturb the 
personal laws of Muslims and confined the Reforms 
Act to Hindus only. Some liberal Muslims have 
criticised him for this though they did not them- 
selves canvass support amongst the Muslims for. 
changes in Muslim personal law. Nehru was, per- 
haps, sensitive to the risk that such a measure for 
the Muslims might be exploited by fanatical reli- 
gious elements and made a political issue. From 
the hindsight of today, it does seem that Nehru 
showed some weakness in not tackling the social 
evils of organised Islam in contrast to his stand on 
the Hindu Reform Bill, for which he even threaten- 
ed to resign if it was not passed. He was the one 
man who could have introduced a uniform civil law 
for all Indians, whatever, their religion. But, he was 
a realist and a democrat — ‘not a dictator’, as he 
once told me. 

Nehru was secular to the core of his heart and 
mind but he was also aware of the susceptibilities 
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And sensitivities of others and did not wish to hurt 
them. That was, perhaps, why he also did not deem 
it desirable to ban communal and sectarian political 
parties of various religious denominations, even 
though he could have done so. He was a democrat 
_ by faith and conviction and would not take such a 

drastic step even when he had the chance to do so 
at the time of Gandhiji’s assassination by a fanatic 
Hindu. | | 

Many Indians have blamed’ Nehru for not doing 
things which he alone could have done to remove 
some of the ills which still plague the country — 
such as politicisation of caste, religious and regional 
feelings; corruption in political parties, tardiness in 
carrying out land reforms, removal or bureaucratism 
and red tape etc. I myself ventured to ask him 
about this in the mid-fifties. He listened to me 
patiently, did not flare up as he sometimes used to 
and said in a calm voice “Don’t you see I have to 
carry the mass of my people along with me in any- 
thing Ido? And they are mostly orthodox, super- 
stitious, conservative, traditional and ridden by 
narrow feelings of caste, creed and region? It is no 
use my giving orders and making declaration. I 
must carry the bulk of my people with me. In a 
democracy things move slowly but steadily. I am 


trying to remove these evils through the democratic © 


process.” . , 

I found Nehru in a communicative mood and 
ventured to ask him again: “But, Sir, why do you 
keep people in positions of power and authority who 

‘do not believe in your policies and even sabotage 
them sometimes?” He smiled and said “Young man, 
those who believe in my policies will always be with 
me. It is the others I have to use and convert — 
and they are the majority”. 

. “That was Nehru the Prime Minister speaking, and 
not Nehru the old revolutionary of earlier years. 
Perhaps, if Britain had parted with power in the late 
thirties or early forties Nehru might have acted and 
spoken differently. 

I do not wish to indulge in speculation. The fact 
is that Nehru was kind-hearted and compassionate. 
He believed in loyalty to those who had been to jail 
and worked with him in the freedom struggle. He 
was too tolerant sometimes — or perhaps, demo- 
cratic to a fault. 

There is no doubt, however, that Nehru laid the 
foundations of modern secular parliamentary demo- 
cracy in India. Whether he could have also built the 
whole edifice during his life-time is arguable. Demo- 
cracy is a dynamic, developing process. The founda- 
tions which Nehru laid cannot be and have not been 
shaken, in spite of many tremors now and then. 

The most conspicuous aspect of contemporary 
history is the transition from the old world to the 
new spanning broadly the first half of our century. 
When the twentieth century opened, European power 
in Asia and Africa was at its height. Sixty years 
later only the vestiges of European domination 
remained. Never before in human history had so 
revolutionary a change occurred with such rapidity 
over such a vast area affecting hundreds of millions 
of human beings. 


The major‘questions facing the world today are- 
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no longer European questions. They are global 

uestions, inextricably tied up with relations bet- 
ween the super powers and others, between the 
industrialised and the developing countries, and 
' between the developing countries themselves. Any 
serious effort to find meaningful and lasting solu- 
tions to the major problems of our world must 
therefore be global requiring new perspectives and a 
new scale of value. 

Only a few wise persons of the East and the West 
could foresee the significance of these revolutionary 
changes and atthe same time realise that many of 
the expectations bound up with the ending of colo- 
nialism were extravagant, that political freedom 
though essential, was not a panacea for all problem, 
and that discarding the yoke of colonialism was only 
the beginning of the much more arduous task of 
giving social and economic content to political in- 
dependence. 

Jawaharlal Nebru, with his rare perception of 
history was among those few. His ‘Autobiography’, 
his “Glimpses of World History’ and his ‘Discovery 
of India’ are examples par excellence of the new 
perspectives, values and priorities that are being in- 
creasingly recognised as the essential foundations 
for national action and international relations in the 
new era. He has written in his ‘Autobiography’ 
that he worked for independence because “the 
nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination,” 
but that he worked for it “even more because for me 
it is the inevitable step to social and economic 
change.”’ 


Foreign policy was one field in which Nehru’s 
domocratic outlook and his world perspective had a 
chance to build-a conceptual framework end con- 
crete policies which have endured and survived un- 
shaken after his death. 

_ , India’s foreign policy was not formulated by 
Nehru overnight. On the eve of Independence in 
his famous broadcast to the Nation on All India 
Radio, on the September, 7 1946, when he was 
Vice-President in the Interim Government, he said: 
“We shall take full part in international Conferences 
as a free nation, with our own policy, and not as a 
satellite of another nation. We propose as far as 
possible to keep away from the power politics of 
groups, aligned against one another, which have led 
in the past to world wars and which may lead again 
to disaster on an even vaster scale. We believe that 
peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of 
freedom anywhere must endanger freedom clsewhere 
and lead to conflict and war. We are particularly 
interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen- 
dent countries and peoples, and in the recognition 
in theory and practice of equal opportunities for 
all races—We seek no domination over others and 
we claim no privileged position over other people. 

. But we do claim equal and honourable treatment of 

-our people wherever they may go and we cannot 
accept any discrimination against them. 

“The world in spite of its rivalries and hatred and 
minor conflicts moves inevitably towards closer co- 
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Operation and the building of a world common- 
wealth. It is for this ONE WORLD that India 
will work, a world in which there is free cooperation 
of free people, and no class or group exploits 
another. | 

“Weare of Asia and the people of Asia are nearer 
and closer to us than others. India is so situated 
that she is the pivot of western, southern and south- 
east Asia...and the future is bound to see a closer 
union between India and South-east Asia on the one 
side and Afghanistan, Iran and the Arab world on 
the other...India is on the move and the old order 
passes. Too long have we been passive spectators 
of events, the playthings of others. The initiative 
comes to our people now and we shall make the 
history of our choice.” The broadcast is important 
in itself and even more so because it was the fruit of 
at least two decades of thought and reflection by 
Nehru. He was the draftsman of almost all resolu- 
tions on international affairs and foreign policy in 
the Indian National Congress since the late twenties. 
But foreign policy was not something that Nehru 
conjured up like the rope trick. It was deeply 
rooted in Indian history and geography, her tradi- 
tion and ethos, her culture and civilisation; it was 
closely related to India’s struggle for independence 
and Gandhi’s policy of peace and non-violence. 
Nehru formulated it and enunciated its basic princi- 
ples keeping in view all these factors. 

The basic elements of this policy flowed from 
India’s spiritual and intellectual inheritance and 
ideals tempered by the realities of the world after 
World War II. These realities were—the cold war, 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, the large number of 
countries still under colonial domination in Asia, 
-Africa, the Caribbean, Latin America and the Pacific 
the attempt by some great and super powers to suck 
these newly independent countries and others as- 
piring to be independent within their spheres of in- 
fluence or military alliances, the re-emergence of 
China, India, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt and other 
countries as politically independent entities, the dire 
need of these countries for peace to rebuild their 
economies and social structure and last, but: not 
the leastthe armaments race between the two main 
power blocs and the acquisition of nuclear weapons 
by them. 

Nehru had an uncanny appreciation of the rivalries 
of great powers and a perception of their future 
ambitions and conflicts. He had said as early as 
February 1927: “A victory for the Chinese means 
the creation of a great Soviet Republic in the East 
closely allied with Russia and together with it gra- 
dually dominating the whole of Asia and Europe. 
This does not mean that the Chinese Republic will 
be fashioned wholly on the lines laid down by Marx. 
Even Soviet Russia, owing to the pressure of the 
peasantry, has had to give up part of its commun- 
ism and in China where the small peasant ‘is the de- 
ciding factor, the departure from pure communism 
will be all the greater.” He went on to say “Britain 
even with the aid of other European countries would 
be unable to do much injury to the great continental 
bloc of Russia and China. What is more likely is 


that England in order to save herself from extinction 
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will become a satellite of the United States...The 
great problem of the future will be American im- 
perialism even more than British imperialism, or it 
may be, and all indications point to it, that the two 
will join together to create a powerful Anglo-Saxon 
bloc to dominate the world.” (S. Gopal: Jawaharlal 
Nehru: Biography Vol. I p., 104) 

This shows how sensitive Nehru was to the past 
and the present and how perceptive he was about the 
future, which is still in the making. 

The Congress had declared in its resolution on for- 
eign policy, as early as 1927 that India could be no 
party to an imperialist war and in no event should 
India be made to join any war without the consent 
of the people being obtained. 

The All India Congress Committee had declared 
in 1940; “The Committee is convinced and recent 
world events have demonstrated that complete dis- 
armament is necessary and also the establishment of 
a new and juster political and economic order, if the 
world is not to destroy itself and revert to 
barbarism.” 

Both these resolutions bore the stamp of Nehru’s 
idealism and realism. Nehru said later in 1954 “A 
policy must be in keeping with the traditional back- 
ground and temper of the country. 
idealistic and realistic. If it is not idealistic, it 
becomes one of sheer opportunism; if it is not 
realistic then it is likely to be adventurist and 
wholly ineffective.” É 

By September 1946 when the interim Government 
had been installed, Nehru had a clear vision of 
independent India’s foreign policy. What jhe said 
in his broadcast over All India Radio on Septem- 
ber 7, 1946 still remains valid. In March 1947, a 
few months before independence, Nehru convened 
the Asian Relations Conference. 
address still rings in my ears. He said: “For too 
long we of Asia have been petitioners in Western 
courts and chancellaries. That story must now 
belong to the past. We propose to stand on our own 
feet and to cooperate with all others who are pre- 
pared to cooperate with us. We do not intend to be 
playthings of others.”  . 

These were ‘brave and courageous words spoken 
sincerely and from the depth of his heart. But Asia 
is a large continent with different social, political and 
economic systems and it will take time for the Asian 
countries to really work together. Although the 
Asian Relations Conference sowed the seeds for the 
Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in 1955, we have 
still a long way to go before we can translate the 
concept of Asian Consciousness into reality. 

We in Asia will perhaps have to start in sub- 
regional groups, as we are beginning to do, and then 
try to link them regionally and  inter-regionally. 
Another possibility is to cut across these regional 
and other barriers through the nonaligned move- 
ment, as was recently tried at the Delhi Summit. 


Nonalignment is a much misunderstood term in 
West. It was perhaps Nehru’s greatest contribution 
(Contd. on page 39) 


It should be. 


Nehru’s inaugural: 





indira Gandhi and Third World 


C. RAGHAVAN 


[Nora GANDHI cied as she lived — courageous and 

fighting. , 

However she is judged at home on her domestic 
record, in the Third World she is remembered as a 
courageous woman, who had braved many odds to 
successfully lead her country, safeguarding Indian 
independence and national interests, but at the same 


. time viewing them in the wider universal context and 


as part of the struggle of the peoples of the Third 
World for peace, and development with equity and 
justice. 

In the international polity, the Third World saw 
her as a moderator and conciliator, who at the same 
time stuck to the basic ideology and needs of the 
nonaligned and the Third World. i 

The large gathering of world dignitaries, from 
East and West and the Third World, at her funeral 
in New Delhi, the extensive TV and press coverage 
of the assassination and the moving funeral cere- 
monies, and the genuine outpowerings of sympathy 
for Indira at its moment of travail, ali testify to the 
place Indira Gandhi occupied in the world’s polity. 

She was one of the few world politicians and 
leaders who commanded respect among the peoples 
and governments of the Third World, even when she 
was out of office. 

This was forcefully brought home to this writer, 
first at the Fourth Ministerial Meeting of the Group 
of 77 in Arusha (Tanzania) in 1979, and later the 
same year at the Havana Nonaligned Summit. 

When she was turned out of office by the elector- 
ate in 1977, many in India, understandably though, 
had viewed harshly Indira Gandhi and her actions 
during Emergency. Mediamen, many of whom had 
not merely accepted the force majeure of Emergency 
but had actively supported it, turned harshest in 

judging her. 

* But outside India, and in much of the third 
World, Indira Gandhi did not lose her admirers. 
Even those among them who cherished the values of 
bourgeoisie democracy, and thus adjudged negatively 
Emergency and its excesses, as an ‘aberration’. 

Only the hard core centres of Western Trans- 
national capitalism, which saw a strong and auto- 
nomously developing India as a block to their ambi- 
tions, lost no ‘opportunity to cavil at Indira Gandhi, 
whether in or out of office. 

But to the Third World, Indira Gandhi was and 
remained a historic figure, who had carried forward 
the policies of Jawaharlal Nehru and who had 
fought for and advanced the wider interests and 
causes of nonalignment and Third World efforts for 
cultural and economic decolonisation of the world. 
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Within days of Indira Gandhi’s defeat and assump- 
tion of office by the Janata in 1977, the Nonaligned 
Movement’s Coordinating Bureau met in New Delhi, 
and this brought to New Delhi more than the normal 
quota of members and observers at ministerial level, 


_ to see at first hand the changes in India and assess 


their possible impact. 

The major concern of foreign friends of India in 
1977 was the likely future course of Indian policies, 
specially because of the past pro-Israeli and pro-US 
pronouncements of some of the important Ministers, 
and the political parties to which they had belonged 
before their merger into the Janata, on non- 
alignment. 

While those of us in India were mainly concerned 
about the domestic developments and the Janata 
promises, to the outside. world possible changes in 
Indian foreign policies were of primary concern. 


THE Nonaligned Movement had seen by then 
several cases of change-over of governments among 
its member-countries, often by coups and violence, 
leading. to changes of policies by their successors. 
And while the Movement had survived such vicis- 
situdes, any such change in a large country like 
India occupying such a strategic geo-political posi- 
tion, would have upset the balance in the world and 
oe a severe blow to the Nonaligned Movement 
itself. 

In my discussiors, I had sought to present to these 
foreign friends the basic imperatives behind India’s 
nonalignment, involvement with the rest of the 
Third World, and its policies of friendship with the 
Soviet Union. In this framework I hazarded the 
guess that whatever the Janata Ministers might have 
said before, no basic changes could take place or 
would be tolerated by the Indian people. The 
foreign friends were sceptical, though they politely 
accepted my arguments with ‘reservations’. 

But as things turned out, despite some aberrations 
including the talk of ‘genuine nonalignment’ and the 
secret contacts with Israelis at top levels, India’s 
overall policy remained basically on course. 

At Arusha in 1979, when I met some of these same 
friends again, they acknowledged the correctness of 
my basic prognostications, but noted some ‘minor 
changes’ in Indian policies that they said would 
never have taken place under Indira Gandhi. Such 
was the confidence and faith in Indira Gandhi in 
large portions of the Third World. 

At Arusha when the Group of 77 met to formu- 
late a common position for UNCTAD-V, a ‘minor 
issue’, minor for India but major for the African 
countries, related to the special treatment for the 
Least Developed Countries, and the programme that 
the UNCTAD secretariat had mooted. 

aver at UNCTAD-II India had viewed the 
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élassification of the LCs as a special category of 


‘developing countries’ as part of the efforts of the. 


North to divide the South. At Arusha, India had 
been very much opposed to the special measures. In 
the preparations leading to Arusha, both at the 
preparatory official meetings in Geneva and at the 
Asian regional meeting, India had voiced the same 
view, but the thrust of its opposition was perhaps 
more strident. 


An African minister, from a country whose head 
of government had close contacts with Indira 
Gandhi, criticised the Indian stand in extended dis- 
cussions with me, adding, “This would never have 
happened under Indira’. 


In the Third World, specially among those in 
Africa who were in an even more disadvantageous 
condition than India, it was axiomatic that Indira 
Gandhi, while fighting for Indian national interests, 
would never do so at the cost of other Third World 
nations. 


The Indian stand on the Least Developed Coun- 
tries had already been the subject of internal debate 
and criticism among Indian officials, and when I 
conveyed to India’s Commerce Minister, Mohan 
Dharia, what the Africans were talking about, he 
understood the political implications, and India’s 
somewhat rigid stand was modified. But the Africans 
saw it as due to their collective position rather than 
as a refiection of the traditional Indian policies 
towards these poor African states. 


By the time of the Havana Summit, the Janata 
had already broken up, and the Government of India 
was headed by Charan Singh, and there were little 
signs of the kind of political initiatives that India 
‘had been noted for. At Havana for the first time 
that India was not represented by the Prime Minister 
ata Nonaligned Summit. 
~ And while the Indian stand at Havana was on the 
basis of traditional Indian nonalignment policies, 
and pushing for South-South cooperation and self- 
reliance as a part of efforts for North-South global 
negotiations initiated by Algeria, and little could be 
faulted with the Indian stand many at Havana were 
already looking at the changing Indian political 
scene and the prospects of Indira Gandhi’s return 
to power. 


AND WHEN in 1980, Indira Gandhi returned to 
power, it was widely welcomed in the Third World, 
which saw in it a return by India to active leadership 
and participation in the Nonaligned Movement and 
Third World issues. 

And over the last four years, the Third World had 
_not been disappoined. 

In the economic crisis that enveloped the world 
from the end of 1980, and continues even now, 
_despite some recovery in the North, particularly in 
USA, the Third World has remained in a crisis. 
Many of the leading nonaligned and other Third 
World countries of Africa and Latin America, and 
Asia, have been overwhelmed by the external pres- 
sures on them due to the crisis. Under the combined 
onslaught of the International Monetary Fund and 
the bilateral pressures from USA, they took a rela- 
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tively low profile on North-South issued. 

Fortunately for India, though it could not escapé 
the effects of the global crisis, it had been able to 
contain them better than others. And India under 
Indira Gandhi was able to stand up to external 
pressures, and provide a leadership to the Third 
World to enable it to maintain its cohesion and 
unity. 

This was seen at Cancun and later, including at 
UNCTAD-VI in Belgrade where Indira Gandhi 
delivered the Raul Prebisch lecture and set the pace 
for the conference. Her lecture on ‘peace and deve- 
lopment’ was a ringing political testament of the 
basic Third World thrust for world peace, for 
autonomous development through collective self- 
reliance and for international multilateral coopera- 
tion with the North. ; 

As UNCTAD Secretary~-General Gamani Corea 
summed up at the memoria! meeting for Indira 
Gandhi by the Group of 77 in Geneva on November 
5: “In the political arena as Prime Minister of 
India and the leader of the Nonaligned Movement, 
Indira Gandhi had worked towards relaxation of 
international tensions and to create a better climate 
of stability and good relations throughout the 
world. In the economic field her goal was for a 
set of cooperative economic relationships in the 
world which would enable each country to pursue its 
objectives in the light of its own priorities and 
ideals. These two goals need to be pursued, and the 
best tribute we can pay to her memory is to con- 
tinue in the earnest pursuit of these goals.” 

Kazmir Vidas, the Yugoslav representative, made 
the same point when he said: “We will always 
remember the importance which Mrs Gandhi attach- 
ed to international cooperation for development, to 
equitable and democratic dialogue between North 
and South, and in particular to the enhancement of 
economic cooperation among developing countries. 
Her lasting contribution in that respect is best re- 
flected in a comprehensive, untiring and consistent 
activity of India in all multilateral economic fora.” 

After Belgrade, and the failure there to pursuade 
the North to agree on immediate measures for 
reactivating Third World development, Indira 
Gandhi tried to break the stalemated North-South 
dialogue through her initiative for a mini-summit at 
the UN General Assembly in 1983. But as in other 
areas, the efforts were frustrated by the stand of the 
United States under Ronald Reagan. 

In the four years since her return to power in 
1980, despite domestic preoccupations and failures, 
India had tried to advance the North-South dialogue 
and South-South cooperation, and seek to reduce 
East-West tensions. 

And while in these four years, the South has not 
been able to advance at all, much of its efforts had 
been at preserving what it had, and stemming the 
US onslaught to push the Third World back. 

India under Indira Gandhi contributed to this in 
a large measure. At GATT, IMF, UN and 
UNCTAD and other international forams, Indian 
stands helped to forge a cohesive Third World 


_ stand, and India was in the forefront to resist US 


pressures. L] j 
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Rajiv Gandhi's First Message to the Nation 


On November 12, 1984, Rajiv Gandhi broadcast his first Message tothe Nation as Prime 
Minister of India. As this document spells out the approach of his Government to the major issues 
facing the Country, its text is reproduced here for reference, —Editor 





ESTERDAY the mortal remains of Indira Gandhi 
were consigned, as she had wished, to the mighty 
Himalayas. Wer immortal spirit beckons to us to 
build India of her dreams, = 
Mahatma Gandhi breathed new life into our 


ancient land. He brought us freedom and taught ' 


“us that the highest virtues are truth, love and non- 
‘ violence. Jawaharlal Nehru laid the foundations of 
a politically and technologically modern India— 
democratic secular, socialist, nonaligned. 

Indira Gandhi built firmly on these foundations. 
She made the sovereignty of the people a reality and 
strove to ensure that policies and laws secured their 
rights. She fought against fanaticism and narrow- 
ness in all their forms. She made the nation prog- 
ress in culture, industry and several branches of 
technology. She battled relentlessly against poverty. 
Hers was the foremost voice for international peace 
in our tense and troubled world. 

Most important of all, she infused us with self- 
confidence and a sense of purpose. She gave us 
back our pride. This splendid heritage has been 
left to us by Indiraji. I pledge to preserve this 
precious legacy and to work for a united, strong and 
prosperous India, an India devoted to the cause of 
peace. ý i 


OTHING is more important than the unity and 
integrity of our nation. India is indivisible. 
Secularism is the bedrock of our nationhood. It 
implies more than tolerance. Jt involves an active 
effort for harmony. No religion preaches hatred 
and intolerance. Vested interests, both external and 
internal, are inciting and exploiting communal pas- 
sions and violence to divide India. Answering com- 
munalism, with communalism will ‘only help these 
subversive and secessionist forces. The combined 
might of the people and the Government will thwart 
their designs. There is only one India. It belongs 
to all of us. 

‘ Speedy removal of poverty is our basic objective. 
The Government is judged by the degree and quality 
of change it can bring about. Five years ago, when 
the people recalled Indiraji to office, she promised an 
effective Government and she kept her promise. 

Food production and energy output have touched 
record levels. Science has surged forward. Industry 
has resumed its dynamic movement. Employment 
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opportunities are expanding. The economy has with- 
stood the most severe natural calamities and inter- 
national crises. The political and economic standing 
of India in the world is higher than ever. 


| reaffirm our adherence to socialism and planning. 

Without planning we could not have reached 
Where we are. Our aim is continuous modernis- 
ation, higher productivity and rapid advance of 
Social justice. 


In our plans, rural development will have.priority. 
Greater production of cereals, pulses and oilseeds, 
spread of irrigation, support for small industries and 
handicrafts and all-round induction of new techno- 
logy. Large expansion of employment, specially 
for rural and urban youth, is essential to reduce 
economic disparities and to ensure social peace. For 
this, high rates of growth in agriculture and industry 
will have to be achieved. 


The public sector has played a historic role in 
laying the foundation of a modern economy. It 
has to shoulder greater responsibilities and become 
more efficient to generate surpluses for investment. 


Within the framework of national policies, the 
private sector has adequate scope to enhance the 
productive potential of the economy. But it should 
acquire the strength competition provides by reduc- 
ing costs and absorbing new technology. Both 
public and private sectors must venture out into 
new fields, improve quality and develop indigenous 
technology. 

Kisans and workers are the pillars of our eco- 
nomy. The focus of our policies on their welfare 
will be sharpened. 

Government will remain unwavering in its resolve 
to improve the living and working conditions of 


‘the scheduled castes, the scheduled tribes, back- 


ward classes, artisans, agricultural labour, women 
and the urban poor. The 20-Point programme of 
Indira Gandhi, which aims to fulfil the immediate 
needs of the people, will be faithfully and effectively 
implemented. 

Our greatest wealth is our people. We must 
enable individuals and families to realise their 
potential to the full. For this we shall stress pro- 
grammes of family planning, nutrition, welfare of 
women and children, control of diseases, ele- 
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mentary and adult education, sport and better 
communication. S 


am committed to improving the quality of service 

to the people. I want to tell all those involved 
in this task that if they work with integrity and 
dedication, they will have full protection from out- 
side pressures and interference. But I also want 
to tell them that no quarter will be given to the 
corrupt, the lazy; the inefficient. 

Our administrative system must become more 
goal-oriented. A new work-ethic, a new work- 
culture must be evolved in which Government is 
result-bound and not procedure-bound. Reward 
and punishment must be related to performance. 
A strong concern for efficiency must permeate all 
institutions. 

-The last few years have witnessed notable advances 
in science and technology. Indira Gandhi had a 
fine partnership with scientists, which helped the 
nation. F shall keep up this.interaction. 

The creative arts give to life the vision of inner 
truth and beauty. We owe much to our craftsmen 
who’ have carried on centuries old aesthetic tra- 
ditions and to our artistes and writers. We have 
to-conserve our priceless heritage and to create an 
environment in which art will flourish. 

Our educational system needs to be reconstructed 
as a dynamic force for national growth and integra- 
tion. I intend to initiate a comprehensive review of 
the system and to build a national consensus for 
reform. 


oR nation-building, the first requisite is peace 
—peace with our neighbours and peace in the 
world. Our security environment has been vitiated. 
Sophisticated arms have been inducted on a large 
scale into our neighbourhood and into the Indian 
Ocean. We can depend on our armed forces to 
ensure the country’s inviolability. 
The Government will continue to do all it can 
for the modernnisation of defence and the welfare 
of our service personnel and their families. 


I take this occasion to greet our jawans and 


officers; in whose hands the nation’s honour and 
integrity are safe. 

-Eminent leaders and representatives of the world’s 
nations came here last week bringing to us their 
people’s sympathy. I made it clear to them that 
India will continue its work for international peace, 
friendship and cooperation. 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU bequeathed to us a foreign 
policy which Indira Gandhi so creatively enriched. 
I shall carry it forward. I reaffirm our adherence to 
the United Nations, to the Nonaligned Movement 
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‘and to our opposition to colonialism, old or new. -> 


We are determined to work for narrowing inter- 
national economic disparities. 

We want to develop closer relations with each one 
of-our immediate neighbours in a spirit of peace, 
friendship and cooperation. This is what we have 
offered to Pakistan. We have always believed that 
non-interference, peaceful coexistence and non- 
alignment should be the guiding principles of our 
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relationship. We shall further pursue the concept of 
common regional development of South Asia. Our 
relations with China are improving and we shall 
continue to seek a satisfactory solution to the 
difficulties. ‘i 3 vae ‘ 

We highly value the wide-ranging and time-tested 
relationship with the Soviet Union, based upon 
mutual cooperation, friendship and vital support 
when most needed. 

We have always been friends with both the East 
and the West, as they are called, and we want better 
relations between them. 

With the United States of America, we have a 
multi-faceted relationship. We attach importance to 
our economic, technological and cultural coopera- 
tion with them. 

I wish also to assure the peoples of other regions 
— the Arab world, South West and South East Asia, 
the Far East and the Pacific, Africa, Latin America, 
the Caribeans, and Western and Eastern Europe — 
that we are keen on strengthening political and 
economic relations with them. 

' Indira Gandhi remindéd us that the most impor- 
tant single challenge before the world today is the 
threat of nuclear war. We shall continue her relent- 
less crusade against the arms race. She was equally 
concerned about the global economic crisis. We 
shall persevere in the efforts to promote a dialogue 
between the North and the South and to build a just 
world economic order. N 


T# assassination of Indira Gandhi isa grave and 

critical moment. There has been a churning of 
the subconscious of our people. It isin moments of 
crisis that India awakens and responds with clarity 
and new creative endeavour. Out of turmoil must. 
arise an intelligence that builds a vital sense of 


togetherness, creates order and establishes a deeply. 


human relationship between man and man. 

Our heritage, the most ancient, and that left to 
us by the torch bearers of freedom, rests on secu- 
larism and tolerance. Indira Gandhi gave her life in 
building an India which was rooted in these basic 
tenets. 

We have to fuse the wisdom of our peers with the 
insights and artifacts of science and technology. We 
have to conserve and cherish our heritage — poli- 
tical, cultural and philosophic. We have to establish 
a right relationship with our natural resources, 
strengthen our newly won self-reliance. 

, With this we must have the courage to boldly in- 
novate, for change is demanded in our method of 
work, in the absorption of new knowledge, in the 
values we generate for ensuring a meaningful and 
creative life for our people. 

As we build today so will be the tomorrow. 
Together we will build for an India of the 21st 
century. 

Together we will transform what needs transfor- 
mation. 

Together we will face challenges and obstacles to 
progress. 

Together we will create an India that is strong, 
wise and great — a flame of peace and tolerance. 
(November 12, 1984) O ; 





Retreat from Socialism 


R. C. DOTT 
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HE mid-sixties represent a convenient line of 
demarcation between the Nehru and the post- 
Nehru period, though for purposes of economic 


analysis it is not possible to draw a rigid line bet-. 


ween these two periods of the history of independent 
India. Some of the failures and distortions which 
loomed large in the latter period had its roots in the 
former. The distinction between the two periods 
cannot be measured merely by statistival averages of 
the results achieved, or by a comparism of the more 
important economic indicators of the two periods, 
though these have their own stories to tell. 

There is however an important difference beyond 
Statistical computation. While failures and distor- 
tions were treated as such during the Nehru period, 
to be remedied by suitable policy modifications or 
necessary administrative or managerial improve- 
ments in.implementation, in the post-Nehru period 
they were accepted as a part of reality, defended and 
even justified without any serious attempt being 
made to remedy them. The post-Nehru period in- 
deed marked a gradual but steady erosion of the 
policy-frame for development, devaluation of the 
planning process and a disregard of socialist values 
which had been generally accepted earlier. The 
retreat from socialism went unchecked, with few 
voices raised in its support. 

The devaluation of the planning process in parti- 
cular has meant the failure of Government to deter- 
mine either the pace or the nature of development. 
It has increasingly caused disappointment and even 
bred frustration. This has been so not merely be- 
cause of the low rate of growth which had averaged 
at no more than 3.5 per cent per annum, but much 
more so by its failure to make any significant impres- 
sion on the problem of poverty and unemployment. 
The Sixth Plan, after lamenting that “so far, it has 
not been possible to make a major dent on poverty”, 
observed that “‘within the feasible range of growth 
of between 5 and 5.5 per cent per annum in gross 
domestic product, any significant reduction of un- 
employment and under-employment will require 
choice of appropriate composition of sector and 
techniques which will generate more employment 
without affecting adversely the growth in producti- 
vity.1. This is indeed the crux of the problem, and 
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this is where distortion has increasingly overtaken 
the plan process from the mid-sixties af'er the 
demise of Nehru. 

In the first instance by relaxing control of the 
private sector the Plan has lost the capacity to 
choose the “appropriate composition of sectors and 
techniques” in that important area of production. 
The motive force of the private sector is maximisa- 
tion of profit, and this does not coincide, except 
by accident, with the motive to reduce unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. The private sector 
investment is therefore directed increasingly to 
areas of high profitability rather than to those which 
might directly or indirectly, contribute to greater 
employment. Secondly, failure of land-reforms to 
redistribute land equitably among the agricultural 
population, and in fact the tendency towards 
growing concentration of land-holdings to take 
advantage of the capital intensive methods of agri- 
culture has had the effect of discouraging labour 
intensive cultivation and thus of denying the large 
mass of the unemployed and under-employed in 
rural areas their natural means of gainful employ- 
ment. This is a phenomenon which was observed 
in the sixties by Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, and which 
subsequent development, have done little to alter, 
except in limited areas such as Punjab, Haryana 
and Western Uttar Pradesh. 

A third factor which has inhibited growth of 
employment is the role of the public sector. This 
role has not only diminished in importance but it 
often distorted in its direction. Both these factors 
are due to the growing influence of the bourgeois 
class in the Indian State. The demand for reduc- 
tion of taxes which has led not only to concessions 
being made in the rates of taxation but to large 
areas, like agricultural income, being practically 
left outside the fiscal system has affected the capa- 
city of the State to mobilise resources. It is now 
obvious that the Sixth Plan target of Rs. 97,500 
crores at 1979-80 prices as the public sector expendi- 
ture will not be reached in real terms. This will 
not only cause short falls in infrastructural faci- 
lities, such as irrigation and power, but will directly 
affect the growth rate by reducing the rate of 
investment. To this must be added the distortion 
of public investment which has not only economic 
but social consequences. The expenditure on stadia, 
fly-overs and lavish hospitality in the last few years for 
Asiad, NAM Summit and CHOGM? are instances 
of such distortion, but while these were non- 
recurrent expenditures, the trend of public sector 
investment flowing into such luxury items as Five 
Star Hotels which encourages a similar trend in 
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private investment is more serious still. It not 
merely reduces the investible capital available, out 
of the limited resources mobilised by the State, for 
more essential items including wage goods, but 
distorts the consumption pattern within the country. 
The justification adduced for such investment, 
namely, to attract foreign Tourists and thus earn 
foreign exchange, is of very limited validity. The 
facilities thus created are used largely by the affluent 
sectors of the Indian community who thereby 
develop a tasfe for conspicious consumption. This 
in turn encourages amassing of income by means, 
lawful and unlawful. 

Still another distortion which has affected the 
public sector is in its relation to the State. The top 
appointments of the public sector which are reserved 
for Government have increasingly generated a spoils 
system to reward services to the party in power 
rather than to the institutions to which they are 
appointed. This has naturally affected the quality 
of leadership in the public sector and undermined 
professional management, thereby affecting its 
efficiency. There has also been a gradual erosion of 
autonomy of the public sector in their day to day 
management. These phenomena, however, cannot 
be viewed in isolation and regarded as arising merely 
out of the perversity of the Ministers and bureau- 
crats. They arise out of compulsions of social and 
political forces. As Rehman Sobhan and Muzaffar 
Ahmed have shown in a detailed analysis of Bangla- 
desh experience of public sector’, there is a constant 
pressure from the bourgeois forces to divert the 
surplus of the public sector to their own advantage. 
This manifests itself in providing employment-seekers 
with unwanted employment thus placing a burden of 
surplus manpower on the public sector, in securing 
lucrative contracts to contractors, in appointing 
commission agents and sometimes even in negotiat- 
ing collaboration agreements and purchase arrange- 
ments with big bourgeois .monopolists, Indian or 
foreign. 

The pressures exerted by these groups compel, or 
at least induce persons in authority, whether they 
are politicians or bureaucrats, to exercise their 
authority, regardless of the well accepted principle 
of autonomy of public undertakings. These in turn 
not only undermine its efficiency but shake public 
confidence in the development role of this sector. 

The public sector thus denied adequate resources 
for expansion and often diverted from its main 
objective to serve the masses, as distinct from spectal 
interest groups, have ceased to be an instrument for 
either generating mass employment or eradicating 
poverty. On the other hand, private sector has grown 
in importancé, and has increasingly developed the 
capacity to contain the public sector and divert it to 
its own advantage. 

The problem of poverty has been further accentu- 
ated by the corroding effect of inflation. The whole- 
sales index with 1970=100 has spiralled on Septem- 
ber 15, 1984 to 340.5. The consumer indices have 
risen even more. With 1960100, that is in about 
25 years all the consumers indices, for industrial 
workers, for agricultural labour and for non-manual 
employees, stand at well over 500 now. This has had 
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the effect of redistributing income further in favour 
of the rich. An important, though not the sole 
cause of inflation is the growing volume of 
unaccounted. or black money. Estimates differ about 
the quantum of black money in circulation. It varies 
from about 49 percent of the GNP, estimated by 
two Indian economists, to 14.8 per cent (in 1981-82) 
estimated by the late Dr Rangnekar. There is no 
doubt however that the quantum is growing. 

Black Money, which enables.traders to hoard and 
dictate inflated prices of commodities in limited 
supply, isno longer confined to the traders. It has 
spread to self-employed professionals, such as 
doctors, chartered accountants, lawyers, and through 
a process:of corruption has inflitrated to politicians, 
bureaucrats and persons in authority who have 
services to offer. Its effects have been diverse; 
political, economic and social. It has contaminated 
the political processes and deflected decisions, 
political and administrative, from their declared 
objectives. Socially, black money in the hands ofa 
section of the petty bourgeoise has given rise to 
conspicuous consumption, to five star culture of 
coloured television, videos, tape-recorders and house- 
hold gadgets, often imported. Economically, this has 
led to substantial mis-investment of scarce resources 
and created what a senior economist, Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Rao, has referred to as dual society in India. The 
overall result has been not only to deny the poora 
good part of the resources which should have been 
employed for eradication of poverty, but to widen 
the gulf between the rich and the poor. Perhaps even 
more deleterious than this has been the creation of 
an acquisitive society where values are at a discount 
and where means, however anti-social, like defraud- 
ing Government of its dues and even smuggling, are 
accepted in society so long as they contribute to the 
end, which is acquisition of wealth. 

The process of development in India has ceased to 
contain within itself, as is the essence of socialist 
development, a mechanism for better distribution of 
wealth and income. On the contrary, the increasing 
concentration of agricultural holdings and industrial 
assets, and misS-investment of resources act in the 
contrary direction of aggravating maldistribution. 
It can claim, as in the capitalist process of develop- 
ment to benefit the poor only through its trickling 
down effect. It is perhaps in recognition of this that 
two specific schemes, the Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment Programme (IRDP) and the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) have been launched. 

These schemes undoubtedly represent an effort to 
transfer resources to the poorer sections of the 
community either through additional employment 
as in NREP or by creating assets for self-employ- 
ment as in IRDP. Neither the scale of effort nor the 
method pursued in either of these two programmes 
is, however, such as to make any significant impact. 
The NREP which requires State Governments to 


match the financial allocations made by the Union ` 


has never fully utilised the comparatively’ meagre 
allocation made for it. As Malcolm Adiseshiah has 
pointed out, “in everyone of the three years (of the 
Sixth Plan) there were large expanditure short falls’’.4 

RDP, on the other hand, suffers from the concep- 
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tual defect of making the family a unit of production. 
Loans advanced to individual households to buy 
livestocks and other productive assets, without 
adequate organisational arrangements to ensure 
proper care and use of these assets, often results 
in the assets being frittered away. There have been 
numerous instances of such assets wasting away, 
leaving behind only the loan and the interest thereon 
as additional burdens on the household. There are 
also complaints of corruption at the petty official 
level eroding considerably the benefits under these 
programmes to the poor beneficiaries. In any case, 
the efforts on tlie scale envisaged for the programme 
are hardly adequate to: off-set the increasing trend 
towards maldistribution of wealth and income arising 
out of misinvestments, inflation, poor control over 
generation of unaccounted money and the tendency 
towards concentration of assets, both in urban and 
in rural areas. 

A serious-lacuna in any effort towards eradication 
of poverty is the complete absence of an orga- 
nisational framework to associate the rural poor 
with the programme to ameliorate their poverty. 
Land reforms, which itself has been indifferently imp- 
lemented specially in its redistributive aspect, should 
have been followed by a co-operative movement 
which should have set up a net work of co-operative 
societies for procurement of the necessary inputs for 
marketing the products and for farming itself. A 
resolution for co-operative farming on a voluntary 
basis was indeed sponsored by Nehru and accepted 
by the Indian National Congress at its Nagpur 
session in 1959. Strong vested interests however, 
ensured its non-implementation. The result was 
that the marginal farmers, the poor artisans and the 
landless -labourers were bereft of any organisational 
support to improve their lot. NREP and IRDP, 
whatever their potential may be if adequately 
financed and properly implemented, are projects 
administered by Government officials and imposed 
on the rural population from outside. They are not 
built into the rural economy and cannot therefore 
be expected to produce results as a part of the 
functioning of the economy. 

Apart from the problem of poverty eradication, 
which must of course on. its own right form the 
centre piece of all development efforts, there is a 
danger of our economy being deflectéd from the 
path of self-reliance to that of dependence. Self- 
reliance in the national context means not merely 
the ability to develop without external financial 
assistance, but more importantly implies the 
absence of such vital links with foreign countries as 
would make the national economy dependent on the 
latter. 

The first Plan warned against the “risks in exces- 
sive reliance on foreign aid? and asserted that 


“external assistance is acceptable only if it carries 


no conditions explicit or implicit, which might affect 


even remotely the country’s ability to take an 


independent line in international affairs.” 

It was the Second Plan, however, with its emphasis 
on heavy and machine-building industries which 
obviated the need for heavy imports from abroad 
that laid the foundation for a self-reliant economy. 
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The development of Science and Technology which 
Nehru fostered with such care also had a similar 
effect of enabling India to absorb foreign technology 
and make it technologically sclf-reliant. 

The Third Plan in reviewing the progress 
mentioned self-reliance as a major goal for the 
twenty-five year period, 1951-76 and stated: “It is 
also implied that progressively aid will form a 
diminishing proportion of the total investment and 
by the end of the Fifth Plan (which normally, and 
but for the three year plan holiday, ahould have 
ended in 1976) the economy will be strong enough 
to develop at a satisfactory pace without being 
dependent on external assistance outside the normal 
inflow of foreign capital.” The Third Plan also 
continued the Second Plan emphasis on machine- 
building and indeed improved on the latter by allo- 
cating 4.5 per cent of its investment (as against 
2.25 per cent in the Second Plan) on this sector. 

This pattern of self-reliant development is how- 
ever, possible only within the strict discipline of 
Plans framed for the purpose. It needs mobili- 
sation of resources, and avoidance of investments 
which may yield immediate profit, but which do 
not contribute to self-reliant growth either by 
strengthening the basic industries or by improving 
the economic status of the poverty stricken masses. 
To impose this discipline it is necessary, on the 
one hand, to have a reliable instrument in the 
form of a dominant public sector which would 
make the investments desired, and on the other, 
sufficient control over the private sector directly or 
through the public sector to determine the pattern 
of its investment. 

In both these respects, as has been noted, the 
Plans gradually lost strength. The control over the 
private sector was gradually relaxed, and the public 
sector lost its dominance proportionately, though 
not in absolute terms. Mobilisation of resources 
was impeded by vested interests, and creeping 
inflation further undermined the position of the 
poor. Added to this, certain external factors as the 
Chinese aggression in 1962, the Pakistan war in 
1965 and again in 1971, the ill-fated devaluation 


- of the Rupee in 1966, the oil price rise in 1973 and 


further in 1978 created scenarios which crippled the 
economy. Only a Government determined to over- 
ride vested interests, face temporary hardships of 
the people, mobilise resources and adopt a socialist 
pattern of growth could have overcome these 
difficulties. There was really no soft alternative, 
but in fact the soft alternative of seeking the help 
of IMF, first in 1974 and on a more massive scale 
in November 1981, was adopted. The condi.ions 
attached to these loans, the so-called “liberalisation” 
of the economy, aggravated the disease, and have 
given rise to the apprehension of a debt trap. 
Foreign debts not only to the IMF but to foreign 
commercial banks at high rates of interest have 
mounted, foreign investments generally and foreign 
technology in particular have been liberally admit- 
ted, specially in the export sector, imports libera- 
lised to the extent of hurting domestic industries 
and even black money encouraged by providing 
facilities to be converted without question into 
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white niotey. Faced with protectionist barriers ii 
’ developed capitalist countries and rising interests 
rates in the United States the prospects seem to be 
d of further debts to service those already incur- 
řed. 


The real danger in the present situation lies in 
the convergence of the interests of our socially 
dominant groups with those of the developed capita- 
list world which seek development of the third 
world countries as dependent economies which will 
supplement and not compete with them in their eff- 
orts to maximise profit. Faced with a population, the 
bulk of whom have little or no purchasing power 
beyond the daily necessities, the capitalist class in 
India has limited opportunities to make profitable 
investments within the country. They are therefore 
attracted by offers of collaboration for joint ventures 
to carter to markets abroad, even if such, collabora- 
tion is as junior and not equal partners. The growing 
capitalist class in India, allied to large traders and 
big capitalist land holders, are averse to the more 
painstaking grassroot development which can pro- 
vide them with opportunities for investment only 
when a substantial proportion of the population is 
raised above the present poverty level. As long as 
these interests continue to dominate and are not 
subverted by force of numbers of the deprived masses 

of the population it is the dependent type of deve- 
lopment that is likely to prevail, to the exclusion of 
the self-reliant type envisaged by our early planners, 


Viewed pragmatically, the development policies 
pursued in the last two decades have not fulfilled the 
expectations created by the first three plans. With 
all the criticisms levelled against the policies pur- 
sued during the first decade and a half of pianning— 
and many of them are indeed valid—the first three 
plans drawn up and implemented during ‘the period 
' did succeed in building up the basic industries, in 
creating the infrastructure for development of 
Science and Technology and in bringing into exis- 
tence a group of scientist and technicians in num- 
bers and of calibre that not many countries of the 
world could boast of. The foundation was thus 
laid for industrialisation of the country on a self- 
reliant basis, and for the industrialisation being used 
to eradicate poverty. 

In the rural areas too, the Community Develop- 
ment movement, initiated on October 2, 1952, 
sought to spread among the masses knowledge of 
the modern methods not only of agricultural pro- 
duction and subsidiary activities, such as dairying 
and poultry farming, but also of sanitation and 
health care, to create a demand among them for the 
necessary facilities, and to satisfy this demand as 
far as possible by their own efforts. Finally, in 1959 
the idea of co-operative farming on a voluntary basis 
was mooted. This was indeed the only answer to 
the marginal farming which because of their un- 
economic nature tended.to be swallowed up by the 
large farms rendering their owners landless. 

Much of the legacy has been squandered in the 
two decades which have followed. Industrial pro- 
duction has grown at a painfully slow rate, more 
slowly from the mid-sixties than in the earlier de- 
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dade and a half. In fact, in a recent study by for. 
Isher Ahluwalia the conclusion has been recorded 


that “there was an unmistakable slow down in in- 


dustrial growth from 7.6 per cent during 1959/60— 
1965/66 to 5.5 per cent during 1966/67— 1978/79”, 
and that this “industrial deceleration was rather 
significantly associated with the slow down in 
public investment during the second period.’’5 


Even in regard to food grains, inspite of the so- 
called Green Revolution, the increase of production 
in the post-Nehru period has by no means been 
spectacular. The increase of food grain production 
from 55 million tonnes in 1950-51 to 89.4 million 
tonnes in 1964-65 (which coincides with the year of 
Nehru’s death and excludes the extraordinarily poor 
year, 1965-66) was 34.4 million tonnes in absolute 
terms and amounts to an increase of 62.5 in per- 
centage terms. This is not very different in abso- 
lute terms to the increase in the next fourteen years 
upto 1978-79 (leaving out again 1979-80 which was 
an extra-ordinarily poor year). In percentage terms 
the increase in the latter period was much lower 
than in the former period. 


Another significant economic indicator is that 
relating to employment. As the Sixth Plan concedes, 
“the number of people unemployed and under- 
employed have risen significantly over the last 
decade.’ It is also of relevance to note that a 
comparison of the figures thrown up by the 27th 
Round (1972-73) and the 32nd Round (1977-78) of 
the National Sample Survey shows that the per- 
centage of the self-employed in agriculture to the 
total number of employed fell from 45.4 to 43.2. 
The corresponding figures for non-agriculture are 
15.6 and 14.9. The percentage of casual labour in 
Agriculture on the other hand, increased from 16.6 
in the earlier year to 20.1 in the latter year, and in 
non-agriculture from 5.6 to 5.8.7 As the Sixth Plan 
remarks, “these shifts could indicate the changing 
pattern of land-holding pressure of population on 
land and employee-employer relationship in agri- 
culture and outside agriculture.’’8 Whatever ‘the 
reasons, the indicate the growing insecurity of the 
poorer strata of society. 


The Sixth Plan, at least during the first two years, 
1980-81 and 1981-82, has not been able to match the 
estimated improvement hoped for, namely “that 
employment on the basis of standard person years 
will grow at 4.17 per cent per annum during the 
Sixth Plan period’. As it pointed out, “in terms of 
absolute numbers, it means an increase in employ- 
ment in standard person years by 34 million which 
would almost match the increase in the labour force 
defined as persons of fifteen years of age and above 
over the same period.’® This has not happened, at 
any rate during the first two years of the Sixth Plan. 
Dr Malcolm Adiseshiah has estimated that the 
growth rate of employment in terms of standard - 
person years has been 3.5 percent as against the 
Sixth Plan target of 4.17 per cent per annum. On 
this basis the conclusion follows, as stated by 
Dr Adiseshiah that “unemployment is increasing. ”10 


It is grossly erroneous to hold that in the Nehru 
period, coinciding with the first decade and a half of 
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development, a socialist state was being established, 
or that even a socialist pattern had been evolved. It 
is however an equally grievous error to suggest that 
socialism then was merely a matter of rhetoric and 
that what was being built deliberately was a capita- 
list society. It is not difficult to make a list of the 
errors of ommission and commission by the Govern- 
ment during the Nehru period, or to show the extent 
to which Government decisions were influenced by 
big business. It is easier still to compile the utterances 
of Cabinet Ministers and other dignitaries to show 
that the socialist motivation was lacking. It is well 
known that not many of Nehru’s Cabinet colleagues 
-or political co-workers, and still fewer of the top 
bureaucrats shared his socialist views. 


This was indeed one on the constraints on planning 
a socialist programme. It may also be true that in 
adopting the democratic path to socialism Nehru 
was more wary than hẹ need have been of the 
democratic forms and processes. It may with good 
‘reason be said that he did not utilise his standing in 
the country and his popularity to the extent he could 
have in promoting socialism. Even some of the 
reasons for the subsequent decline of socialism in the 
country can be traced to the policies adopted, or at 
least approved by Nehru. And yet, after all such 
deficiencie have been listed, it must be held that in 
spite of the compromise, some of which may have 
been ill-advised, the direction towards socialism was 
never completely lost sight of, and it was this direc- 
tion that provided the yard-stick for assessing 
policies. What is more this direction had received a 
consensus, and even those who did not agree with it 
had still to accept it. This explains why big business 
never pressed for a change of basic policies but 
merely pleaded for specific concessions on pragmatic 
grounds. 


This consensus no longer exists. Socialism no 
lohger provide the criterion for judging policies. A 
variety of specific objectives has replaced the socialist 
goal. Production is perhaps the most important 
among them, irrespective of the questions, for whom 
and of what. Eradication of poverty is still an 
objective, though perhaps a less important one. For 
this latter, -certain specific measures such as NREP 
or IRDP are considered sufficient. A socialist 
transformation of society is no longer considered 
necessary. Poverty is no longer regarded as a 
phenomenon generated by the emerging production 
‘relations which impose the capitalist form on an 
underdeveloped economy without fully overcoming 
the pre-capitalist forms. In order to eradicate 
` poverty it is no longer considered necessary to 
control these emerging productions relations and to 
‘influence them to the extent possible, in the socialist 
direction. Poverty is now regarded as an isolated, 
if not an inevitable phenomenon, the rigours of 
which can at best be contained by relief measures 
such NREP or IRDP. Socialism, except perhaps in 
a vague humanitarian way, has little place in this 
thinking. It is in this vital sense that there has been 
. a retreat from socialism. 


This retreat from socialism cannot be justified on 
pragmatic grounds. It is not that there have been 
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deviation, from a rigid ideological frame, but that 
no harm has been done to the well-accepted objec- 
tives of development. Industrial production, as has 
been slowed down for want of public investment 
and inthe absence of effective demand from the 
majority of the population who live in poverty. 
Foodgrain production has indeed improved in a 
strictly limited area of the country, but this has 
made no great impact on the totally of the increase. 
Disparities, on the other hand have increased. There 
has been a greater increase in the concentration of 
industrial assets than the need for industrial deve- 
lopment could justify. And there has been a greater 
increase in the concentration of land-holding than 
agricultural growth required. This is reflected in the 
fall in the percentage of self-employed and rise in 
that of casual agricultural labour — a phenomenon 
which introduces greater insecurity among the 
poorer sections of agricultural workers. 


_ The above trends can perhaps be rectified, but 
more alarming are the social consequences of uneven 
growth and the tendency towards dependent deve- 
lopment. An acquisitive society is being built up 
where mindless consumerism is being supportcd by 
means unlawful and even positively criminal. The 
well-known debate initiated by Mahatma Gandhi 
on Means and End is being resolved in favour 
of the latter, with little regard to the former. This 
has even affected and vitiated the political processes. 


Finally, self-reliance as an objective of develop- 
ment is in danger. We are in danger of being 
perpetually indebted to Western financial institu- 
tions and commercial bankers and forced therefore 
to accept the conditions which they impose on our 
development process. Unless we can break out of 
this vicious circle we shall gradually be drawn into 
the world capitalist system, not as equal partners, 
but as a country onits periphery, dependent on its 
graces. [] 
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NAM on World Situation—ll 


The following is the concluding part of the Final Communique of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Heads of Delegation of Nonaligned 


Countries to the 39th 


Session of the UN General Assembly, New 


York, October 1-5, 1984. The first part of the Communique appeared 
in last week’s Mainstream (November 3-10, 1984) 


Economic Issues , 

110. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reviewed the 
world economic situation since their last meeting in 1983. 
They expressed grave concern at the persistent çrisis in the 
world economy and its devastating impact on the economies 
of the developing countries. While the economies of a few 
industrialised countries were benefiting from a recovery, Its 
spread remains uneven and doubts remained on its durability. 
Most developing countries continue to experience stagnant or 
declining growth rates. The adverse external environment 
continues to undermine the economies of developing countries 
and poses a serious threat to their economic, social and 
political stability, with the risks -that this would eatail for 
international cooperation, peace and security. Commodity 
prices were continuing to decline and exchange rate fluctua- 
tions had Jed to a further deterioration of the terms of trade. 
Protectionism was on the increase, high interest rates and 
rising debt repayment burdens were drawing away financial 
resources ina reverse direction. Official development assis- 
tance had continued to decline in real terms and the multi- 
lateral financial institutions were experiencing a severe 
resource crisis. In these conditions many developing countries 
were compelled to severely restrict their imports, curtail 
investment programmes to the detriment of their development 
prospects and reduce consumption, thus bringing many of 
them to the brink of social unrest. They reiterated its belief 
that the crisis was not merely a cyclical phenomenon but a 
symptom of deep-rooted structural imbalances and disequili- 

ium. 
iis The Ministers and Heads of Delegation noted that 
industrialised countries while claiming to acknowledge inter- 
dependence, were pursuing policies detrimental to the growth 
prospects of developing countries. They reiterated that inter- 
dependence should lead to cooperative endeavours for the 
benefit of all countries and should eliminate the widening gap 
between developed and developing countries. _ 

1}2. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation noted with 
concern the policies of developed countries to erode the 
functioning and effectiveness of the United Nations system 
and multilateralism in general. They fully reaffirmed their 
faith in the United Nations and in its central role as a means 
of reaching agreements on measures to promote and strengthen 
international economic coopetation for mutual benefit. 

113. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation regretted the 
Jack of political will on the part of the déveloped countries 
which has led to the continuing impasse in international 
- economic negotiations between developed and developing 
countries. They deplored the increasing trends to erode the 
international consensus for development during important 
international meetings held since the 7th Nonaligned Summit 
and the failure to achieve any significant results through 


negotiations. They called on developed countries to show 


genuine political will to bring to an end the continuing 
impasse and enter into serious negotiations to provide con- 
structive and lasting solutions to developmental problems. 
They reiterated that a just and equitable international econo- 
mic system could only be achieved through deliberate and 
cooperative international action. 
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114. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reafirmed 
their faith in the three-pronged strategy of the New Delhi 
Summit of Nonaligned Countries which provided a balanced 
set of policy measures for global economic recovery and 
development. They reiterated their commitment to the 
launching of Global Negotiations in accordance with the 
United Nations General Assembly Resolution 34/138. They 
regretted the continuing lack of political will of some 
developed countries which has led to persistence of an impasse 
on this issue in spite of the flexibility inherent in the two- 
phase approach of the New Delhi Summit. They reiterated 
their call on developed countries to show genuine political 


will to enable the launching of Global Negotiations. They- 


reiterated the urgent need to reactivate the global economy 
through the implementation of the Programme of Immediate 
Measures. Particular emphasis had to be paid on the imple- 


mentation of commitments to halt and reverse the growing 


trend towards protectionism, to correct the acute shortage of 
liquidity of developing countries and restore the flow of 
financial resources particularly Official Development Assis- 
tance. The resource position of multilateral financial institu- 
tions needed to be greatly strengthened and their policies 
toward developing countries substantially improved to meet. 
the needs of developing countries. The crushing debt burden 
of developing countries needed to be viewed in its global 
context in terms of its impact on the momentum for develop- 
ment as well as financial and monetary stability. Its resolution 
valled for a comprehensive financial and developmental 
response including, among other things, reduction of interest 
rates, long-term rescheduling with adequate grace periods, 
reasonable ratio between export earnings and repayment of 
debts and net increase in fresh resource flows on concessinal 
terms. The resolution of the debt issue should be a shared 
responsibility of developed creditor countries, developing 
debtor countries, concerned international banks and the inter- 
national financial institutions. 


115. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
continuing validity of the principles and provisions of the 
declaration and the programme of action on the establishment 
of a New International Economic Order and the Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of States. They stressed the 
necessity of a thorough review and appraisal of the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of this Charter during the 39th 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


116. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
importance of convening at an early and appropriate date the 
International Conference on Money and Finance for Develop- 
ment with universal participation as proposed by the 7th 
Nonaligned Summit in New Delhi. They welcomed the initia- 
tive taken by the Chairperson of the Nonaligned Movement 
on the setting up of an Expert Group to examine the substan- 
tive and procedural aspects of the proposed conference. They 
expressed appreciation for the efforts of the Expert Group 
and invited member states to examine its report. With a view 
to an early convening of the Conference they stressed the 
importance of undertaking, as a matter of priority in the 
United Nations, the necessary preparatory process, during 
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the 39th Session of the General Assembly. 

117. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed 
profound concern at the critical economic situation in Africa, 
which has been aggravated by the combined impact of an 
adverse international economic situation and by persistent 
drought, desertification and other natural disasters. They 
were convinced that, if not reversed, current trends could 
considerably worsen the situation and accentuate the spread 
of hunger, malnutrition and disease thus endangering the 
economic and social fabric of African countries and thereby 
hampering the prospects for their rehabilitation and sustained 
development. They expressed their full solidarity with the 
African countries and support for their efforts to redress the 
situation in accordance with their respective national plans 
and priorities. They expressed their determination to give 
priority to the issue at the present session of the General 
Assembly. They, therefore, urged the international commu- 
nity, particularly the developed countries and international 
financial institutions, to adopt and implement concrete and 
effective measures to support the efforts of the African coun- 
tries in dealing with the short and long-term aspects of the 
crisis. l 

118. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed 
profound concern at the continued aggravation of the econo- 
mic situation of the Least Developed Countries accentuated 
by adverse international trends. They expressed deep concern 
that the 36 Least Developed Countries, 26 of which are in 
Africa, recorded little or no growth at all over the past years. 
Most of them indeed experienced negative growth. They 
stressed the need for concerted international efforts for full 
and effective implementation of the Substantial New Prog- 
gramme of. Action for the Least Developed Countries for the 
1980s and, in this context, called for positive action to 
emerge from the Mid-Term Global Review of the Implemen- 
tation of the Programme in 1985. 

119. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation -expressed 
their grave concern over the deteriorating food situation in 
many developing countries. They called for urgent action on 
part of the international community to assist in the eradica- 
tion of hunger and malnutrition through, inter alia, a substan- 
tial increase in financial and technological assistance to meet 
the emergency needs as well as restoring the developing coun- 
tries to a path of sustained economic growth. 

120. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation renewed their 
strong condemnation of the use of economic measures by 
some developed countries as a means of exerting political and 
economic coercion against member countries of the Nonalign- 
ed Movement in violation of their sovereign rights and deci- 
sions. They urged those developed countries to refrain from 
threatening or applying trade restrictions, blockades, embar- 
goes, sanctions or any other coercive measures, threats and 
any kind of use of force incompatible with the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations and the Charter of Econo- 
mic Rights and Duties of States. They stressed the need that 
the international community adopt effective actions to put an 
end to such practices. 

121. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated that 
peace and development were closely inter-related. They re- 
affirmed that stable global development and viable inter- 
national order require the halting of the arms race, followed 
by urgent disarmament measures that will release sorely need- 
ed resources for development. 

122. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
paramount importance of intensifying efforts to achieve 
collective self-reliance among nonaligned and other developing 
countries, as an integral part of their efforts to establish the 
New International Economic Order. In this regard they 
recalled that renewed impetus had been provided by the 
Declaration on Collective Self-Reliance among Nonaligned 
and Other Developing Countries, adopted at the 7th Summit. 
They: welcomed the recommendations for furthering the 
implementation of the Caracas Programme of Action made by 
the Third Intergovernmental Follow up Coordination Com- 
mittee Meeting held in Cartagena in September 1984. They 
called on the: developed countries and the United Nations 
system to support the programme of economic cooperation 
among developing countries. They welcomed the progress 
achieved in the process of harmonisation between the Action 
Programme for Economic Cooperation of the Nonaligned 
countries and the Caracas Programme of Action of the Group 
of 77 and stressed the need for continued action in this regard. 
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123, The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed their 
satisfaction that considerable progress has been achieved in 
promoting cooperation among Nonaligned countries, includ- 
ing in particular. the contribution made by the ministerial 
meetings of nonaligned and developing countries held in 
Jakarta, Managua and Geneva in the fields of information, 
labour and health respectively. 

124. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation emphasising 
the crucial role of human resources development, technical 
cooperation and training for developing countries, called for 
early convening of a United Nations Conference on Human 
Resources Development to discuss all dimensions of the 
subject on a multi-disciplinary basis, 

125. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation emphasised 
the importance of the forthcoming World Conference on 
Women to be held in Nairobi in 1985. They stressed the need 
for adequate and effective preparations for this conference. In 
this context they urged the active participation of all member 
states in the ministerial meeting of coordinating countries of 
nonaligned and developing countries on the Role of Women 
in the Development to be held in New Delhi in April 1985, 

126. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation welcomed the 
proposal for the constitution of a group of coordinating 
countries for cooperation in the preservation of the environ- 
ment. This group would exchange knowledge and infor- 
mation in environment in order to facilitate the formulation 
and implementation of appropriate programmes and to 
review the impact of national and international environmental 
policies and measures of developing countries and to ensure 
that such policies, programmes and projects are compatible 
with the development plans and priorities of these countries. 


Ministerial Conference in Angola 

127. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation accepted the 
proposal made by H.E. Mr. Paolo Jorge, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Government of Angola, that the 
Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Nonaligned 
countries be held in Luanda, Angola, on September 2-7, 1985 
preceded by meeting of senior officials. 

128. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation underlined the 
Importance of the forthcoming Conference of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Nonaligned Countries for the further 
enhancing of the role and effectiveness of Nonalignment in 
the solution of outstanding international problems. They 
decided to do their utmost in order to make that conference a 
full success. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation man- 
dated the Coordinating Bureau, at the level of Permanent 
Representatives in New York, to commence preparatory 
work for that Conference. 


Renewal of Groups’ Mandates: 

129. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation further decided 
to renew the mandates of the working, contact and drafting 
groups in respect of various agenda items of the 38th UN 
General Assembly session. They resolved that the Non- 
aligned Countries would act in close cooperation with each 
other on all items of special concern to Nonaligned Coun- 
tries on the agenda of the 39th session in accordance with the 


. principles and objectives of the Nonaligned Movement. 


Observance of 40th Anniversary of United Nations 

130. The Movement of Nonaligned Countries has con- 
sistently maintained a deep and abiding commitment to the 
United Nations, to preserving and strengthening this orga- 
nisation and to making it fulfil more effectively the purposes 
and principles enshrined in its Charter. The Nonaligned 
Countries recognise the UN as the most appropriate forum 
for finding solutions to major world issues and are resolved to 
play an active role in this forum for the attainment of the 
goais and objectives of the Movement itself. On the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of the United Nations in 1985, the 
Nonaligned Countries are determined to play an active role 
and call upon all members to do likewise in preparation for 
and the actual conduct of commemorative activities in an 
action-oriented and purposeful manner so that the world 
organisation emerges stronger and more responsive to the 
ideals of the world community in the political, economic, 
humanitarian and other fields. 

131. The occasion also marks the 25th anniversary of the 
UN Declaration on Decolonisation which has been a docu- 
ment of crucial importance since it has accelerated the pro- 
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cess of national independence and decolonisation, particularly 
of many countries that are today members of the Nonaligned 
Movement, The Nonaligned Countries reaffirm their com- 
mitment to work for the total eradication of colonialism. 

132. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reaffirmed the 
firm adherence of Nonaligned Countries to the purposes and 
principles of the UN.Charter and fully recognised the need to 
support and strengthen the world organisation in order to 
make it an effective instrument of the fulfilment of its central 
role in the mainenance of international peace and security, in 
establishing equitable economic relations between states, in 
. developing and strengthening cooperation among nations and 
in promoting fundamental rights and freedom in the world. 

133. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation reiterated the 
call to the international community by the Heads of State or 
Government of Nonaligned Countries made at the New 
Delhi Summit, to observe [985 as the Year of the United 
Nations. They considered the participation of Heads of State 
or Government of Nonaligned Countries at the anniversary 
session of the United Nations General Assembly in 1985 of 
great importance and expressed the hope that Heads of State 
Government of all countries would attend this session in 
pursuance of the initiative launched at that Summit. The 
Ministers called in particular on the Working Group of the 
Nonaligned Countries to coordinate their activities at the 
ambassadorial level in order to contribute effectively to the 
successful outcome of the 40th anniversary session of the 
General Assembly. 


UNESCO 

134. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation expressed its 
solidarity with UNESCO and support for its Director 
General and rejected the threats and pressures directed 
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against the organisation. In this context it recalled thè. 


relevant resolution of the Information Ministers’ Conference 
held in Jakarta in January 1984. j . 


Action for Peace and Negotiations 


135. Recalling the New Delhi Message, the Ministers and 
Heads of Delegation viewed with deep concern the dangerous 
deterioration of international political and economic 
relations. 


136. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation appealed to 
the great powers to undertake genuine negotiations in a con- 
structive and accommodating spirit and taking into account 
the interests of the entire international community in order to 
halt the arms race particularly the nuclear arms race and 
achieve disarmament. While the recent meetings between the 
two major powers have generated some hope, the resumption 
of dialogue must be sustained and lead to a general relax- 
ation of tension. They stressed that detente in order to be 
durable should be universal, cover all regions, address all 
issues and be open to participation of all States. The Non- 
aligned Countries, on their part, were willing to make a 
positive contribution in this regard. 


137. The Ministers and Heads of Delegation stressed the 
importance of strengthening the role of the United Nations in 
dealing with the crucial issues concerning peace, security, 
disarmament and development. They emphasised that the 
United Nations, particularly the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, offered the best framework for the promo- 
tion of these goals. The 39th Session of the UN General 
Assembly should urgently provide impetus to the re-establish- 
ment of multilateral negotiations and dialogue between States 
on the basis of equality.0 
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Those Faces 


MUKTI MUKHOPADHYAYA 


y 

T2088 faces, those eyes ... faces 

which take away my sleep 
deep at night ... faces which float 
before me as I draw maps on the 
board ... faces whose clear out: 
lines are available in the news- 
paper accounts... faces which 
we have all come across ... eyes 
and faces which many of us are 
well acquainted with... this 
reportage is on them. 


Around two-thirty or three in 
the afternoon. Lying on the bed 
I was thinking of correcting the 
class-work books when the bell 
rang. 

On opening the door I found 





The author is a school teacher 
in the district of Bankura in West 
Bengal. This contribution is 
based on her direct personal 


experience. 
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three middle-aged women witha 
15-year old girl. 

— Please come in, take your 
seats. What is the problem? I 
could’t recognise you. 

—-My dear, we stay in this 
town. We gave whatever was 
possible for us as dowry in 
marriage for this girl. ... 


The teen-aged girl bared her 
back and showed those black 
scars. She began to weep. “The 
day after our wedding my 
husband gave me a sandal soap. 
For a couple of months I felt as 
though he loved me. But after 
that I don’t know what happened. 
His aunt started saying: ‘She is 
not fair, we shall give our son 
another wedding. We will receive 
another round of dowry.’ And 
then I was subjected to merciless 
torture. I was beaten up by all 
of them — from the mother-in- 
law to the husband. But I tried 
to tolerate everything. After all, 
my mother is a dish-washer. 
Where could I possibly go? Yet 
at one stage it became unberable. 
I was forced to flee to may 
mother. Now he has brought 
another girl.” 

The black scarson the hand 
and feet, that dark innocent face. 
What a tragedy! This is the time 
when she should be allowed to 


engage herself in fun and games 
but instead she has come to me 
for redressal. I begin to wonder, 
how to help her, I tried to console 
her, let her understand the roots 
of the problem. But that face ... 
can she realise anything? The 
helpless face of a married teenag- 
ed girl. How far can her tears 
earn redressal in our society? ... 


On returning from school I find 
Maya waiting for me. 

— How are you, Maya? Keep- 
ing well? 

— Didimoni, Ihave come to 
you out of necessity. Please give 
me five rupees. I am quite ill. 

The vermilion bindi on her 
forehead and at the region of 
hair-parting prominently spelt 
out her status. Her hands were 
covered with shell bangles. She 
was the daughter of an agricul- 
tural worker. 

— Your husband, doesn’t he 
look after you? 

— How is it possible? Within 
afew days of marriage, some- 
thing happened to him. He never 
looked back on me. Someone 
must have given him some medi- 
cine. My in-laws started cursing 
me: “You witch, get away!’ All 


a 


“Of them began beating me. How 


long could I endure? I had to run 
awdy. l 
— How do you manage now? 
—Father goes out as day- 
abourer. It is difficult to make 


the two ends meet as I have 


several brothers and sisters. And 
now I am a burden on the family, 
At times I go out far into the 
forest to collect wood and then 
sell them in the town. Sometime 
I get paid in kind by land-dig- 
ging. But for days ata stretch I 
am forced to starve. A strong 
disease has gripped me out of 
hunger. 

— Your husband doesn’t come 


_ to see you? 


À 


— How can he? Before marri- 
age I used to feel envious of 
married girls. But now it 1s a 


different matter. The flower has 


withered away much before time. 
That face! How helpless, how 
tearful, what pain in that heart! 
Yet she lives, carrying on her life 
in whatever manner possible... 


Please come in Indrani. What’s 
the matter? 

A few of us were on the 
balcony. She was looking beauti- 
ful in that matching light coloured 
nylex saree. Wife in a rich house- 
hold, her in-laws were all well- 
established and well-known in 
society as well. 

< Can you come inside for a 
moment? 

— Why don’t you come here 
on the balcony? You can speak 
without hesitation. 

— No, please come here. 

I went inside the room. As 
soon as she sat on the bed she 
broke down holding my hand. In 
a voice choked with tears she 
said: “‘Just see.” She removed 
parts of her saree to bare her 
back, her hands, her feet and 
even showed her face. All had 
black scars. I was stunned and 
non-plussed. 

— They have all assaulted me. 
My husband, father-in-law, sister- 
in-law brother-in-law — all of 
them. I have come running to 
you: suppose they kill me? I am 
just telling you. If I die you will 
know how I met this fate. I could 
not narrate everything at my 
father’s place out of shame. You 


do so much for women. Is there 


no remedy? 

— What really happened? 

— Just a simple matter, a 
small steel bowl was lost. At that 
time my mother-in-law was not 
at home. On her return she 
began searching for the bowl and 


_ when it was not to be found I 


was placed on the dock. They 
began physical assaults on me. 
Sometimes by hand, sometimes 
with Jathis. I fell down on the 


floor. They pulled me to a room ` 


and locked me up. They showed 
me a tin of kerosene and yelled: 
‘Soak yourself in this and die in 
peace!’ I cried my heart out. My 
stomach was burning. My mind 
too was in flames. Suddenly the 
door was unlocked and I was 
told to prepare food. I went to 
the kitchen and fried /uchis on 
ghee for all of them with fire 
burning on the stove and in my 
mind. It was eight in the evening. 
But I did not get even a few 
crumbs to eat. 

— Is this the first time that 
you have been assaulted? 

— No, it has happened several 
times in the past. One evening 
I had gone to my mother at my 
father’s place out of sheer hunger. 
As soon as I returned home my 
younger sister-in-law remarked 
sarcastically: “How did you enjoy 
going to your father’s place? 
But you are totally unconcerned 
about your work here.’ 

“My father-in-law came for- 
ward. He abused me in filthy 
language and asked me who 
would do the work here if I went 
out to my father’s place. I told 
him: ‘I will myself do it.’ 

“He rudely interjected: ‘Is this 
the way to retort to elders?’ My 
younger brother-in-law rushed 
towards me and slapped me on 
my face. I began to weep. Father- 
in-law continued in his abusive 
tone: ‘Your father would have 
needed one and a half lakh 
rupees to give his daughter such 
a decent wedding. You have been 
saved by us.’ He asked his 
sons to beat me up. I fell down 
on the floor and started sobbing. 

“Dusk fell and my heart began 
to wail. The evening lights were 
switched on. But the lights in 
my heart remained unswitched. 
Husband, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law — all made of the’ same 
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mould. Where and before whom 
could I establish my rights? I 
had been given higher education 
and yet I had no permission to 
go out. 

“The electric lights of the night, 
joviality all round the house. 
Nothing was there to bear testi- 
mony to the storm that had 
passed over me only a few 
moments ago. Everything was 
normal.” 

That face. We are all lost in 
that gaze. Can the society not 
bring about emancipation? Can 
it not protect such helpless 
women? ...... 


Saraswati took poison. But she 
survived. I ran to her to hear for 
herself why she had taken such 
a drastic step to end her life. 

She disclosed that on the wed- 
ding night itself her husband had 
severely beaten her up. She had 
not been able to fathom what 
her crime was. The husband had 
kicked her and thrown her down 
onthe floor from the bed. The 
next day she was thrown out of 
the house by robbing her of 
Whatever she had brought as 
dowry. 

She had to return to her father’s 
place. Everyone was amazed to 
see her back. Later it came to 
be known that the husband had 
a mistress. But he had decided 
to marry for the sake of dowry 
which could help the family in 
economic distress to sustain for 
sometime. 

For Saraswati there was no 
joy and peace of a happy married 
life. Darkness filled her horizon. 
The colourful days of day-dream- 
ing were lost by the cruel touch 
of reality. She was thus com- 
pelled to take the extreme step.... 

The same desperate, helpless 
faces, the same sorrowful eyes. 
All of us have seen those faces, 
those eyes — for sometime we 
are stricken with grief. But do 
we really try to find a permanent 
solution to the problems these 
faces encounter? And those of 
us who are able to find that path 
to solution, are we not plagued 
by the anxiety: would those faces 
ever smile again? Would those 
hapless women last by the time 
we are able to reach our goal? 
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Nuclear Power : Blessing or Nemesis ? 


KLAUS FUCHS 


WEEN in 1938 German scientists, Otto Hahn and 
Fritz Strassmann presented humanity with 
nuclear energy through the splitting of the uranium 
atom, Lise Meitner, who had developed the experi- 
mental apparatus, demanded that this new source of 
energy be used exclusively for peaceful purposes. 
However, in the actual historical situation prevailing 
in Nazi Germany the issue was one of immense 
gravity. Nuclear power: peaceful application or 
military misuse, blessing or nemesis? On which side 
would the scales fall? 


The first signs were far from promising. On 
July 6, 1945 I found myself on the Hornada del 
Muerto test site, not far from Alamogordo in the 
New Mexico desert. It was a Monday. At 5.30 
precisely I saw the blinding white reflection of the 
detonation in the sky and on the surrounding hills. 
Next a dazzling fireball shot aloft becoming conti- 
nually larger and turning into an enormous dark 
mushroom. Among those observing the explosion 
of the first atom bomb were scientists who had 
contributed to its development. 


. Some of them were faced with a difficult decision 

at the end of the thirties. My respected teacher, 
Max Born, at that time expressed the thoughts of 
those scientists who had been exiled from Germany: 
we knew “that there would be no salvation if the 
Germans suceeded in manufacturing an atom 
bomb”. 

For this reason Albert Einstein wrote a private 
letter to the American President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, four weeks before Nazi Germany’s assault on 
Poland. In this letter he drew attention to. the 
possible military application of nuclear energy and 


Professor Klaus Fuchs is the world famous 
“German nuclear scientist who during World 
War II, worked with American Scientists in deve- 
loping the atom bomb at Los Alamos, USA. 
. From 1946 to 1949, he was the Head of the 
Physics Department at Harwell Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment in Britain. In 1950, he 
was imprisoned on the charge of breaking US 
monopoly of nuclear bomb. On his release in 
1959, he returned to Germany and has since then 
played a leading role in nuclear research in GDR. 
He is a Member of GDR Academy of Sciences 
and a member of the Central Committee of the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) of GDR. 
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pointed to the necessity of experiments for manu- 
facturing an atom bomb. The eminent scientist later 
declared, “I was aware of the terrible danger that the 
success of this enterprise represented for humanity. 
I had no alternative”. 


This opinion was also shared by other scientists. 
At the same time they began to apply themselves to 
the question of what was to be done with the atom . 
bomb after the victory over Fascism. The famous 
nuclear physicist Niels Bohr, to whom we are indebt- 
ed for the atomic model, sent Roosevelt a long 
memorandum. In order to avert the enormous 
danger to mankind’s existence he deemed it necessary 
for the United States and the Soviet Union to make 
contact without delay for the purpose of laying down 
initial measures to control the use of nuclear energy 
after the war. He emphasised how important it was 
in this question “‘to create the necessary trust between 
the powers upon whose harmonious cooperation the 
fate of future generations depends”. 


These endeavours were of no avail. Roosevelt died 
on April 12, 1945, With the inauguration of Harry 
S. Truman as President of the United States, there 
came to power a representative of the extreme Right. 
Only seven weeks after the Alamogordo test explo- 
sion, which took place under conditions of strictest 
secrecy, the first atom bomb was dropped on- Hiro- 
Shima. It did not in any way end the Second World 
War — which had long been decided by that stage — 
but marked the beginning of the Cold War against 
the Soviet Union. 


Nuclear blackmail was an integral part of the 
power politics whose strategy was set out by the 
American President in March 12, 1947. This has 
gone down in history as the notorious Truman 
Doctrine. In an address to the US Congress he 
demanded the right to intervene with all available 
means wherever in the world “freedom” was in 
danger. Truman called for absolute superiority over 
the Soviet Union. The fact that the Cold War did 
not turn into a hot one is due to the responsible 
work of Soviet scientists, and especially Igor 
Kurchatov, who in 1949 broke the USA atom bomb 
monopoly. 


However, the reactionary circles of imperialism 
have never renounced the aim of achieving absolute 
superiority over the Soviet Union. 


The history of mankind began with fire. Fried- 


\ 


rich Engels.expressed ‘this extremely well in Anti- 


Dichring: ‘On the threshold of human history stands 
the discovery that mechanical motion can be trans- 
formed into heat: the production of fire by friction... 
For the generation of fire by friction gave man for 


the first time control over one of the forces of. 


ature, and thereby separated him’for ever from the 
animal kingdom.” Is the history of mankind now to 
end in nuclear fire. 


Preventing this and ensuring lasting peace is the 
most important task of the present. 


In the struggle for peace a crucial role is played 
by the question of the origins and motives of the 
present imperialist policy of arms escalation. I see 
two basic causes above all. 


There exists a direct connection between the 
political and economic instability of the imperialist 
system of government and the intention of its parti- 
cularly aggressive forces to find a way out of these 
contradictions by means of war preparation. Yet 
history has long proved that a policy of confronta- 


“Mion isa useless attempt to arrest or control the 
intensifying crises within the imperialist world. 


Militarisation, the risk of war, and war itself spring 
from the economic basis of the capitalist system and 
characterise its political nature. 


In socialist society there are no classes or social 
strata that make money from war preparations or 
profits from armaments. The responsibility for 
peace and the future .of nations therefore is a 
constant feature of socialist foreign policy. This 
can be seen from the resolutions of the First Inter- 
national drafted by Marx. Karl Marx here referred 
to the necessity of condemning a foreign policy 
which pursues criminal ‘ends, plays upon national 
prejudices, and wastes people’s lives and property 
in piratical wars. He voiced the agreement of 
interest between the working class and the broad 
masses when he spoke of the duty of struggling to 
advance thé simple laws of morality and justice 


_ which should govern the relations between indivi- 


` duals ‘as the highest 


laws of commerce between 
nations. 


Whoever prepares for a nuclear war is planning a 
crime against humanity and is trampling underfoot 
these simple laws of morality and justice. NATO’s 
missile decision in particular, which provides for 
the deployment of 572 new American medium-range 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe, has given rise 
to a peace movement such as the world has never 
before witnessed. The people in the countries con- 
cerned do not see why more nuclear weapons should 
mean more security and have taken up the struggle 
against NATO’s policy of arms escalation. Their 
opposition to the American first-strike weapons 
coincides with the proposals of the Socialist coun- 
tries which prove that the Socialist world is interest- 
ed in genuine progress in checking the arms race. In 
the Prague Declaration, for instance, an agreement 
was suggested between the Warsaw Pact and NATO 
countries on the mutual renuciation of military 
force and the maintenance of peaceful relations. The 
signing of such an agreement would radically alter 
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‘the military and political situation in favour of 


_detente and the safeguarding of peace. 


Yet the most aggressive sections of monopoly 
capital are still converting productive forces — 
described by Marx as the basis of all history — into 
destructive forces. An epoch-making scientific dis- 
covery such as the splitting of the atom does not 
become an instrument of destruction automatically! 


It is precisely through the arms race that large 
material and intellectual resources of mankind are 
squandered. Technology-intensive arms production 
deprives civil spheres of life of more financial 
resources, highly skilled personnel, and scarce raw 
materials. Every year more than $ 5,00,000 million 
is spent in the world for military purposes. This sum 
is roughly comparable with the gross national 
product of the sixty poorest countries of the world. 
The fuel used annually in the military sector alone 
is equivalent to double the mineral oil consumption 
of the entire continent of Africa. According to 
oficial UN figures, over 5,00,000 scientists are 
currently engaged in developing new weapons 
systems. In the United States approximately fifty per 
cent of all scientists and engineers participate directly 


- or indirectly in military research. This has serious 


consequences for the civil spheres of the economy, 
as weil as for the living conditions of the population, 


The peace policy pursued by the Soviet Union and 
the other. Socialist countries, directed as it is to 
halting the arms race, would give science the chance 
to concern itself first and foremost with the safe- 


guarding of peace, research on improving people’s 


working and living conditions, the protection of the 
environment, and other global issues. The energy 
supply, for example, forms part of the latter group. 


_ The Soviet Union has performed pioneering work 
in finding a solution to this universal problem. It 
built the world’s first nuclear power station in 
Obninsk near Moscow. This first supplied power to 
the Soviet capital on June 27, 1954 and thus inaugu- 
rated the atomic age. “The construction of the 
reactor,” declared Dr Fyodor Ovchinnikov, Soviet 
Deputy Minister for Energy and Electrification, 
“was not only important from the point of view of 
science and technology, but also held great political 
and psychological significance.” 


Nuclear power stations have now long been 
regarded as an industrial common-place. Over 20 
countries of the world produce between 10 and 
25 per cent of their electricity from uranium fission. 
The possible uses of nuclear energy are far from 
being exhausted. At present nuclear power stations 
for district heating are springing up in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union is thus once again blazing 
the trail in the peaceful application of ‘nuclear 
energy. ` 


` Nuclear technology could in future also save 
energy and help increase productivity in the metal- 
manufacturing industry and in chemical processes. 
The prospects for nuclear energy strikingly illustrate 


' Karl Marx’s prediction that the working class would 


appropriate science and apply it directly to the crea- 
tive development of the production process, C] 
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Nehru: The Idealist & Revolutionary 
(Contd. from page 22) 


to bring a common consciousness among the newly 
independent countties of the Third World. 


The West, either deliberately or through lack’ of. 
understanding, has often confused the concept of 
nonaligument. John Foster Dulles called it 
‘immoral’ while Henry Kissinger, perhaps deli- 
berately, declared it as ‘neutralism’. This confusion 
or deliberate misconstruction, though less prevalent 
now, still persists in the Western media. And this 
in spite of Nehru’s unequivocal declaration in his 
address to the US Congress as early as Obdtober 
1949, “Where freedom is threatened or justice 
denied, we cannot and shall not be neutral.” l 


` This concept was born amidst the chilling blasts 
of the cold war in the mid forties, though its origin 
could be traced to the late twenties and mid-thirties 
during India’s non-violent struggle for independence. 
The pronouncements of.a political party of a country 
still struggling for independence do not carry the 
same weight as those of an independent sovereign 
Government. Even Nehru’s declarations as Prime 
Minister and Minister for External Affairs of India 
in the late forties and early fifties were not taken too 
seriously at first, either in the West or the East. 

The West did not like nonalignment and the East 
at first looked upon it with suspicion as a British 
ploy to use India against the Socialist bloc. Mao 
Tse Tung had already declared that you have to lean 
on to one side or the other — there is no third path 
or a middie way. Stalin was preoccupied with 
Europe and America and tended to regard indepen- 
dent India as an appendage of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Western hostility and Eastern suspicion did not, 
however, daunt Nehru. With strong conviction and 
increasing persistence he along with Tito, Nasser, 
Soekarno, U Nu, later N Kruma and others propa- 
gated this policy. When with the process of decolo- 
nisation many countries in Asia and Africa achieved 
independence and joined the nonaligned group, the 
West had to recognise nonalignment asa valid and 
viable policy for the newly independent countries. 
The East bad already realised the advantage of 
befriending this group and supporting its struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa and colonial domi- 
nation in Southern Africa and elsewhere. 


However, some Western powers still hesitated to 
support these struggles of the nonaligned group and 
even tried to wean some of the newly independent 
countries into their sphere of influence and military 
alliances like SEATO and CENTO. 


Nehru and others in the nonaligned group 
strongly resisted these attempts and opposed these 
moves because they did not wish to get involved and 
entangled and become pawns in the East-West Cold 
War. CENTO and SEATO had to be wound up and 
dissolved. Many of the newly independent countries 
which had joined these military pacts realised that 
their future lay in the nonaligned group which they 
have now joined. 
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The non-ali gned movement grew in numbers from 
25 at the Belgrade Summit of 1961 to 101 at the 
New Delhi Summit in 1983. This was because these 
newly independent countries realised that peace was 
essential to their security and development and non- 
alignment was the only way to retain their indepen- 
dence of judgment and action in any given situation 
which they could evaluate on its merits, as it affected 
their own national interests and the larger interests 
of world peace. It was not a policy of neutrality 
which obliges a country not to take any side, irres- 
pective of the merits of the issue. It was not a 
policy of equidistance from the two blocs either. To 
the extent that a country or group of countries was 
sympathetic to and supported the interests of a non- 
aligned country, and the movement against colonia- 
lism and racism, the nonaligned courtries welcomed 
it; to the extent that a country opposed these the 
nonaligned tried to blunt such hostility and win its 
support and friendship by all possible means. It was 
nota case of the nonaligned tilting towards one 
bloc or the other but the latter tilting towards the 
nonaligned. 


Lord Palmerston said in the last century “‘there 
are no permanent friends or permanent enemies; 
there are only permanent interests.” The British 
should therefore be able to appreciate the extension 
of this doctrine to the post World War II period by 
the newly independent countries who had suffered 
under colonial domination for a century or more. 
Fortunately their pursuit of national interest found 
a broader and less cynical expression in nonalign- 
ment. The US should have appreciated this even 
better since they themselves had kept aloof from 
European wars and conflicts for a century after their 
independence. > 


The nonaligned did not also accept the doctrine 
of ‘natural alliance’ with one bloc or the other. As 
Nehru repeatedly declared the nonaligned group 
was not a third bloc or third force to counter either 
of the two blocs led by the great and super powers. 
It was a movement to strengthen and extend the 
area of peace and freedom, help relax international 
tensions, soften the impact ofthe cold war, accelerate 
the process of decolonisation and national liberation, 
preserve and strengthen national independence and 
bring about a more just economic world order 
through international cooperation and the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceful means and not 
through the threat or use of force. 


The need for and validity of nonalignment and 
its ability to play a positive and constructive role in 
the thermonuclear world of today is even greater 
than ever before. Hence its emphasis from the 
Belgrade to the New Delhi summit on disarmament 
in general and nuclear disarmament in particular 
under adequate and equal international safeguards 
and control. 

Nehru was a firm believer in international coope- 
ration. This is shown by his adherence to the new 
concept of the Commonwealth of Nations, even 
after India declared herself a Republic. Nehbru’s 
contribution to the preservation ofthe Common- 
wealth is second to none. His decision to continue 
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` E PER ni i , t 
in the Commonwealth in spite of strong opposition 
at home and despite the unsympathetic attitude of 
the then British Government on such vital issues 
for India as Kashmir shows Nehru’s faith in the 
, Commonwealth idea as an example of international 
cooperation between different social political and 
economic systems and a pattern of peaceful and 
cooperative co-existence between them. Nehru 
believed that the Commonwealth, because it was 
not bound by any military alliance, could exercise 
a positive and constructivé influence over world 
affairs. To my mind, the Commonwealth is an 
extension of the concept of peaceful co-existence 
even between countries that may have different 
views on specific issues and in spite of some being 
members of military alliances while others are non- 
aligned. The future of the Commonwealth, in 
spite of Britain being in the NATO and EEC, need 
not be dark provided greater attention is paid to 
more active cooperation in the economic, techno- 
logical, scientific, educational and cultural fields. 


It is necessary to ensure mutual respect and a 
spirit of sovereign equality among and between the 
member countries of the Commonwealth and their 
citizens. Laws and regulations which violate this 
spirit can only do harm and no good. I shall not 
say more on this matter for this is not the proper 
forum or occasion for it. A hint should be enough 
for the wise; as an old Persian proverb says 
Agalmande ra Ishara Kafi ast, 


Another contribution of Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
field of foreign policy and international affairs for 
which he will be remembered was the policy of 
peaceful co-existence between different social, 
political and economic systems in the post-World 
War II period. He had given expression to this 
long before India became independent and tried to 
the best of his ability to project this policy in 
India’s relations with all countries of the world and, 
in particular, with India’s neighbours. This policy 
has gained greater importance and relevance with 
the development of nuclear weapons and technology. 
‘As Nehru put it “‘the world is living in a balance 
of terror; the only alternative to peaceful co-existence 
is total mutual destruction.” 

In pursuit of this policy Nehru tried to steer clear 
of any involvement in the cold war and kept out of 
military alliances formed in the context of the 
great power ideological and military rivalry. He 
even succeeded, to some extent, in acting as a sort 
of bridge between the two blocs and played a 
catalytic role in bringing about and maintaining 
peace in the Korean conflict, in the Suez crisis, in 
the Indochina war, in the Congo crisis, to name 


only a few. 


Nehru tried his level best to develop peaceful- 


and cooperative relations with both Pakistan and 
China. With Pakistan he did not succeed because 
the military rulers of Pakistan were not willing to 
enter into a Treaty of Non-aggression, Peace, Co- 
operation and Friendship which Nehru offered to 
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them. several times. With China, however, the 
persistent efforts of Nehru-to develop a pattern of 
peaceful and cooperative friendship bore some fruit 
in the beginning. I had the honour to negotiate. 
the Agreement embodying the five principles of 
peaceful co-existence or Panchsheel, as they are 
called in India, with Peking from December 1953 
till 29th April, 1954 when the Agreement was signed 
in Peking. As Nehru declared in Parliament soon 
after the signing of the agreement these five princi- 
ples were the most important part of the Agree- 
ment. He christened them “‘Panchsheel’’ or the 
five principles (in Sanskrit). The Chinese took up 
the refrain and reaffirmed them at the time of 
Premier Chou En-lai’s visit to India in July 1954, 
on his return from the Geneva Talks on Indochina, 


I was the only aide of Nehru -present at these. 
talks which went on past midnight. I recall Chou 
En-lai telling Nehru “We would like the three 
States of Indochina to follow the same policy as 
that of India viz. nonalignment and peaceful 
co-existence’. However we found to our great 
regret that from 1955 onwards the Chinese started 
nibbling at our territory without even having the 
courtesy to inform us that they had claims to it. 


Differences between sovereign neighbouring coun- 
tries about their borders have existed through the 
centuries but civilized countries try to resolve them 
through peaceful and diplomatic negotiations and 
not through force. In spite of India’s best efforts 
to try to localise these conflicts and not allow them 
to escalate the Chinese ignored our request to 
break the problem into bits and discuss them one 
by one. Instead, as late as April 1960, when Chou 
En-lai visited New Delhi he wanted to reopen the 
whole border issue instead of discussing specific 
points in dispute. The Chinese also rejected India’s 
offer to let the International Court of Justice 
arbitrate on the issue. 

Perhaps because of their isolation, internal and 
external: pressures the Chinese embarked on a massive 
large scale invasion of India in September-October 
1962. This shocked not only Nehru and the people 
of India but the whole world; even the Soviet Union 
in spite’ of its communist ideology expressed 
sympathy with non-communist India and blamed 
communist China for resorting to force. The USA 
and Britain offered India token military equipment 
to meet the Chinese threat. When the Chinese saw 
the strong reaction in India and the world-wide 
sympathy for it they declared a so-called “‘unilateral ` 
withdrawal” from the Eastern Sector or the North- 
East Frontier Agency. They had extended their lines 
of communication too far and could not sustain 
them. They had got what they wanted by force i.e., 
the Aksai Chin area and beyond up to the Kara- 
koram Pass and let India retain what India had 
always had i.e., the North-East Frontier Agency. 


India had been militarily unprepared for this 
invasion. India had not expected China to violate 
the five principles. The Chinese invasion was perhaps 


_a blessing in disguise because it opened the eyes of 


India to the need for strengthening her defences and 
not merely depend on treaties and agreements. As 


Nehru said in Parliament “We were living in an 
imaginary. world of our own creation”. Any other 
leader and statesman in his position would probably 
have resigned or given up hope but Nehru tried to 
convert this military defeat into a moral victory and 
united the people of India in their determination to 
safeguard India’s integrity and sovereignty. 


I was Acting High Commissioner in London at 
the time of the Chinese invasion. Nehru who had 
come to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Confe- 
rence asked me to go to the Soviet Union as 
Ambassador of India. I left for New Delhi in the 
middle of October when the Sino-Indian conflict was 
at its height. The shock as well as the enthusiasm of 
the people of India moved me deeply. When I 
reached the Soviet Union and had my first meeting 
with Khruschev, the Cuban crisis was at its height. It 
was a stormy meeting. As Khruschev explained to 
me later, the Soviet Union had to be in combat 
readiness in case the Cuban crisis escalated into a 
war. He told me: ‘The Chinese are our brothers and 
you -are our friends. We cannot take sides”. I 
replied: “If my brother hits my friend I Shall not 
silently watch but do something about it”. He 
smiled and said: ““Ah! but the Chinese are not such 
small brothers; but we shall see what we can do”. 


In my second meeting, a week later, when the 
Cuban crisis had subsided. Khruschev was openly 
critical of China and friendly towards India. . He 
promised that the Soviet Union would fulfil all its 
agreements and give India the military equipment 
which they had agreed to and even try to expedite its 
delivery. In his address, to the Party meeting two 
weeks later he openly criticised the Chinese leader- 
ship and its use of force against India. 

To speak with hind-sight, it is a pity that at this 
critical juncture the USA which had been giving 
large scale sophisticated weaponry to Pakistan since 
1954 did not agree to India’s request for aircraft, 
tanks, etc but only agreed to give some mountain 
warfare equipment. India did not want foreign 
troops on its soil. All we had asked for was military 
equipment to defend our territory against a threat of 
foreign invasion. If America had at this critical 
juncture acceded to India’s request Indo-American 
relations would have taken a turn for the better. 
Instead the Duncan Sandys-Dean Rusk team that 
visited India in December 1962 tried to pressurise 
Nehru to concede more than half of the Kashmir 
valley to Pakistan and enter into a Joint Defence 
Pact with her. The disingenuousness of this sugges- 
tion was soon exposed when Pakistan and China 
entered into'a so-called “Provisional Agreement” 
under which Pakistan gifted to China over 4000 sq 
_km in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir which they had 
no right to do. This knocked the bottom of the 
Sandys-Rusk proposals which Nehru rightly threw 
into the waste paper basket. 

In spite of all these developments Nehru did not 
give up his faith in the policy of nonalignment or 
the five principles of peaceful co-existence. Nehru 
had no illusions but he had hoped that China might 
agree to developing peaceful, friendly and cooper- 
ative relations with India, both in her own interest 
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and those of peace, security and cooperation in this 
important region of Asia. Nehru’s hopes were 
belied and he died a much sadder man on the 27th 
of May, 1964. 


The question “After Nehru Who and What” stared 
all of us in the eye. As Nehru had told me, two 
months before his death, when I suggested that he 
might nominate Lal Bahadur Shastri as his successor 


“It did not help Anthony Eder when he was nomi- 


nated by Churchill as his successor. In a democracy 
leaders are thrown up through a natural process by 
the people”. Nehru was right as later events proved. 


Let me stress here the wisdom and vision of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, his statesmanship, and his hope 
that India, the Commonwealth, and all nations of 
the world would strive towards the common goal of 
One World where each nation, and every individual 
in each nation, would enjoy peace and equality of 
opportunity, freedom from fear and want. This is all 
the more important in the thermo-nuclear age of 
today when small wars can easily escalate into a 
world conflict. The greatest need of mankind is to 
live togehter in peace, friendship and cooperation. 
As Nehru said “Peace has been said to be indivisible; 
so is freedom, so is prosperity now, and so also is 
disaster in this One World that can no longer be 
split into isolated fragments”. 


Nehru appreciated, as few of his contemporaries 
could, the greatness and the splendour that was 
India — her ancient wisdom and philosophy, the 
treasures of her folk art and crafts, her classical 
music and dance, literature and sculpture. It was 
this deeply felt pride in India’s cultural heritage that 
influenced Nehru’s decision to establish during the 
first decade of our independence a large number of 
institutional structures for the preservation and 
promotion of the various manifestations of our rich 
tradition. In this task he was fully supported by 
his friend and colleague of long standing, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, who was the first Education 
Minister of independent India. As a result, the 
National Akademies of Fine Arts, Performing Arts, 
and of Letters with branches in all States were estab- 
lished. The . National Library, the Nationa] 
Museum, the National Gallery of Modern Art, the 
National Book Trust and the Handicrafts Board are 
among the several other intitutions which were set 
up during his Prime Ministership. Nehru was aware 
of the dangers of cultural development in isolation 
and of the need for reviving the old ties and forging 
new links with other cultures all over the world. 
Hence the establishment of the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations which I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as President some years ago. It has been rightly 
said that “the influence of Nehru on Indian renais- 
sance cannot be measured in terms of day-to-day 
achievements. The whole future of India seems to 
bein process of being formulated by Nehru.” He 
was indeed the embodiment of new and resurgent 
India pulsating with life and hope, with faith in its 
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destiny in spite of stupendous problems. 


Nehru was one of the first to realise that the future 
greatness of India lay in harmonious fusion of the 
ancient values of India with all that was best in 
modern civilisation. l 


Nehru recognised the universality of science and 
technology and in this universality he saw tue answer 
to the antagonism of the historical realities of his 
time, whether in the international sphere or in 
the internal realm ofeach society. The essential 
and most revolutionary factor in modern life, he 
said, is nota particular ideology but technological 
advance. There was no stopping the process of 
mechanisation, “for not only is our national and 
cultural progress bound up with it; but also our 
freedom itself.” He was therefore all in favour of 
the induction and development of science and tech- 
nology in India and personally presided over these 
departments and the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 

However, Nehru’s faith in science and technology 
was not absolute; and he was deeply concerned with 
its effects onthe quality of life. This concern led 
him to ask the question: ‘“‘Can we combine the 
progress of science and technology with the progress 
of mind and spirit also? We cannot be untrue to 
science because that represents the basic fact of life 
today. Still less can we be unture to these essential 
: principles for which India has’ stood throughout 
the ages. Let us then pursue our path to industrial 
progress with strength and vigour and at the same 
time remember that material riches without tolera- 
tion and compassion and wisdom may well turn to 
dust and ashes.” 

Nehru wanted to use science and technology not 
only for economic progress but even more so as an 
instrument to free the Indian mind from shackles of 
of prejudice and superstition and for this reason 
he emphasised the need of developing among our 
people a scientific temper. 

No discussion of Nehru’s personality can be com- 
plete without a mention of his immense love for 
children. Even amidst his preoccupation with matters 


of State Nehru always found time whenever an | 


opportunity arose to be with children, to talk to 
them and even play with them. Writing in Shankar’s 
Weekly of December 26, 1950, he said: 

I thought of the vast army of children all over the world, 
outwardly different in many ways, speaking different 
languages, wearing different kinds of clothes and yet so 
very like one another. Ifyou bring them together, they 
play or quarrel. But even their quarreling is some kind of 
play. They do not think of differences amongst themselves, 
differences of class or caste or colour or status. They are 
wiser than their fathers and mothers. ; 

His love for children was basically an extension of 
his humanist ideas and in them he saw the future 
of his dreams and vision. Their company reaffirmed 
his essential faith in human nature and rejuvenated 
him. The children also instinctively responded to 
him. Their affection for him found expression in 
that he was to them. Nehru Chacha. India today cele- 
brates Nehru’s birthday as Children’s Day. 

Nehru was a person of immense intellectual gifts. 
The three books he wrote in the solitude of his im- 
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prisonment (thanks to the British Raj) bear testi- 
mony to his potential as a great writer. But Nehru 
was also a person of genuine social passion anda 
man of creative action. He used to say that only 
when men and women become passionately involved 
with an idea would they really move towards its 
fulfilment. And Nehru was passionately involved 
with all that concerned the welfare of mankind, | 
everywhere. His dreams were not for India alone; 
they were also for the world, ‘for all the nations and 
peoples are closely knit together today for any one 
of them to imagine it can live apart’. It is this subli- 
mation of political aims that has given Indian demo- 
cracy its particular flavour. Freedom has meant 
freedom for all the people, equality has meant equal 
opportunity for all the people, wherever they 
may be. 

Nehru’s courage and magnanimity have become 
a part of our history. Even such different personali- 
ties as Attlee and Churchill who had a great deal to 
do with the question of India’s independence, but 
did not see eye to eye on this question, were never- 
theless one in their admiration of these qualities in 
Nehru. Attlee acknowledged that several years of 
imprisonment by the British had not soured or em- 
bittered Nehru. And said Churchill, greeting Nehru 
after his first visit to the USA, “I would have liked 
to be with you and introduce you to American 
audiences. Do you know what I would have said? I 
would have said, ‘Here is a man who has overcome 
fear and hatred’.” 





CHILD OF TURBULENT TIMES 


_ Being your father, my mind inevitably goes back to a 
similar period of my own growth. I took a mighty long 
time in growing — perhaps I am not quite grown-up 
yet? Or, more correctly, Iam grown-up in part only, 
the rest of me is still struggling to find out and under- 
stand. I was amazingly ungrown-up even in my middle 

‘| twenties and even afterwards the process was slow. 
Possibly that is why I am still younger in mind and 
body than almost all my contemporaries. I imagine 
you are more grown-up now than I was when I was 
your age. That is easily understandable for you have 
lived through a far more turbulent period of history 
than I had done then. My life till then had been quite 
and peaceful and almost uneventful — the events were 
piling up for later days. 

It was about the time of your birth, or soon after, 
that these events started on their mad career. Almost 
you were a child of a turbulent world. Ido not know 
what memories of these early days you carry about you. 
But whether you remember them or not, they must 
have influenced you and subconsciously they must f 
cling to you. You wrote to me once about the old 
days in Anand Bhawan. But you have no real experi- 
ence of those old days for the great change came in our 
lives when you were a babe in arms. It is difficult for 
the younger generation to picture to themselves that 
world which vanished, it seems now, so long ago. They 
have lived all their young lives transitionally, and we 
have all become travellers and wayfarers marching on 
and on, sometimes footsore and weary, but without 
resting place or haven. Yet, for those who can adapt 
themselves to this continuous journeying, there is no 
regret and they would not have it otherwise. A return 
to the dull uneventful past is unthinkable. 


Jawaharalal Nehru’s Letter from Prison to Indira | 
Gandhi, April 6, 1943: les 
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Origins of Public Sector 


| K. KRISHNA 


TH Public Sector tradition in India is quite old, 

at least conceptually. In his Arthasastra (300 BC), 
the most authoritative Sanskrit book on polity, 
Kautilya wrote: “The Government shall keep as a 
State monopoly both mining and commerce in 
minerals for mines form the source of the treasury. 
and from the treasury comes the power of Govern- 
ment.” Apart from‘ mining, Kautilya’s public sector 
comprised several industries like salt, fishing, ferrying 
and forestry. Kautilya also attached much impor- 
tance to State trading and irrigation projects. In the 
days of the Moghuls some State-owned karkhanas 
enjoyed a monopoly in the trading of several com- 
modities. In the period of British rule, which came 
about as a result of the imperial nationalisation of 
the East India Company, the biggest and the most 
powerful multinational firm of those times, there 
was almost no-public sector in India except in the 
field of utilities like posts and communications, water 
works, power plants and railways. 

A few provincial Governments’ like those in 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces did start a 
couple of industries (companies) but they were by 
and large demonstration units. Among the princely 
States, Mysore was a pioneer and had established 
the following enterprises in the public sector: hydro- 
electric plant (1897), central industrial workshop 
(1897), Mysore Iron and Steel Works (1918), proce- 
lain factory (1917), Mysore electric factory (1933), 
sandal wood oil factory and sandal soap factory 
(just after the First World War), a silk weaving 
factory (1932) and a dichromate factory (1941). 
Gwalior started a leather and tanning factory in 1912 
and a pottery works in 1919. Gwalior’s first venture 
had been an engineering works way back in 1852. 
Travancore started a ceramic factory in 1920 and a 
rubber factory in 1935. 

Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya, who was Dewan of 
Mysore and founder of the State’s iron and steel 
works, is generally credited with being the father of 
planning and the public sector in India in the modern 
sense of: the term, meaning ownership of industries 
producing goods and not mere public utility services 
like posts and telegraphs, railways, air transport, 
and multi-purpose projects for irrigation and power 
generation. Banking and insurance are on a different 
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plane. It was indeed Visvesvaraya who made a well- 
argued case for industrial development in the country 
in his book, Planned Economy for India, published 
in 1934, wheh the whole world was in the throes of 
a severe economic depression. While in this period 
Mahatma Gandhi was among those advocating a 
return to the supposedly idyllic world of selfreliant 
village communities sustaining themselves at a low 
level of production, many others, including Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, began dreaming of an industrial India. 
In 1934 it required a lot of vision — and courage — 
se Visvesvaraya to propound a ten-year national 
plan. 

Towards the end of 1938 a national planning 
committee was appointed by the Indian National 
Congress with Nehru as its chairman. The com- 
mittee was an odd mixture of economists, political 
theoreticians and business men and financiers. As 
Nehru recalled in The Discovery of India, broadly 
speaking there were two approackes. The socialist 
one aimed at the elimination of the profit motive 
and emphasised the importance of equitable distri- 
bution. The big business groups strove to retain free 
enterprise and the profit motive es far as possible 
and laid great stress on production. The committee 
was in agreement that the time span of the plan 
should be ten years. 

The national planning committee’s aims were very 
high, and have not been achieved even three and a 
half decades after independence. These were: 1. the 
improvement of nutrition, a balanced diet having a 
calorific value of 2,400 to 2,800 units per adult 
worker; 2. improvement in the clothing to at least 
30 yards per capita per annum; 3. housing standards 
to reach at least 100 square-feet per capita; 4. liqui- 
dation of illiteracy; 5. provision of medical aid on 
the basis of one unit for 1,000 population. The 
objective for the country as a whole was the attain- 
ment, as far as possible, of self-sufficiency. Inter- 
national trade was certainly not to be excluded but 
the planners were anxious to avoid being drawn into 
the whirlpool of economic imperialism. A presump- 
tion was that to base the national economy on 
export markets might lead to conflicts with other 
nations and to sudden upsets when these markets 
were closed to Indian supplies.? 

The quote Nehru: “Though we did not start with 
a well-defined social theory, our social objectives 
were clear enough and afforded a common basis for 
planning. The very essence of planning was a large 
measure of regulation and coordination. Thus, 
while free enterprise was not ruled out as such, its 
scope was severely restricted.” 

The Congress, under Gandhiji’s leadership, had 
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for long championed the revival of village industries, 
particularly handspinning and hand-weaving. The 
Gandhian approach was eloquently described by 
Nehru in. The Discovery of India. 

There was definitely a basic difference in outlook 
as to the meaning of life itself between Gandhiji and 
others, including Nehru. (G.D.H. Cole, the British 
economist, once said: “‘Gandhi’s campaign for the 
development of the home-made cloth industry is 
no mere fad of a romantic eager to revive the past, 
but a practical attempt to relieve the poverty and 
uplift the standard of the village.’’) 

Gandhiji wrote and spoke much on the role of 
village industries and the menace of the big 
machines. His words could be quoted in and out 
of context to justify contrasting viewpoints. At 
least Nehru saw a discernible change in Gandhiji’s 
attitude to the use of machinery. Nehru gave this 
interpretation: “The big machines seemed to him 
inevitably, at least in the circumstances of today, 
to lead to the concentration of power and riches 
in the hands of a few. He even came to accept the 
necessity of many kinds of heavy industries and 
large-scale key industries and public utilities, pro- 
vided they were State-owned and did not interfere 
with some kinds of cottage industries which he 
considered as essential.” 

Long before he became Prime Minister, Nehru’s 
mind was made up on the general direction of 
India’s development. After wandering through the 
maze of words and views of Gandhiji, Nehru came 
to this conclusion in The Discovery of India: “It 
can hardly be challenged that, in the context of the 
modern world, no country can be politically and 
economically independent, even within the frame- 
work of international interdependence, unless it is 
highly industrialised and has developed its power 
resources to the utmost. Nor can it achieve or 
maintain high standards of living and liquidate 
poverty without the aid of modern technology in 
almost every way of life. An industrially back- 
ward country will continually upset the world 
equilibrium and encourage the aggressive tendencies 
of more developed countries. Even if it retains its 
political independence, this will be nominal. only, 
and economic control will pass on to others. This 
control will inevitably upset its own small-scale 
economy which it had sought to preserve in pursuit 
of its own view of life. Thus an attempt to build 
up a country’s economy largely on the basis of 
cottage and small-scale industries is doomed to 
failure. It will not solvé the basic problems of the 
country and maintain freedom, nor will it fitin 
with the world framework, except as a colonial 
appendage. The economy based on the latest 
technical achievements of the day must necessarily 
be the dominating one. If technology demands the 
big machine, as it does today in a large measure, 
then the big machine with all its implications and 
consequences must be accepted. ...”” 

The National planning committee laid the greatest 
emphasis on heavy engineering, scientific research 
and electric power. Call it pragmatist or call it a 
compromise, in a letter on May 13, 1939, to Profes- 
sor K.T. Shah, economist dnd member of the plan- 
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ning committee, Nehru said he was against a fully 
socialist approach: “Obviously constituted as we 
are, and constituted as the planning committee is, 
we can hardly begin tackling the question on a 
socialist basis....At the same time, we must aim at 
‘something different though that need not be, as far 
as the committee is concerned, fullblooded social- 
ism....In any event, the profit motive should be 
subordinated to the social motive....If we start with 
the dictum that only under socialism there can be 
planning we frighten people and irritate the ignorant. 
If, on the other hand, we think of planning apart 
from socialism and thus inevitably arrive at some 
form of socialism, that is a logical process which 
will convert many who are weary of words and 
Slogans....Here in India, a premature conflict on 
class lines would lead to a break-up and probably 
to prolonged inability to build anything. The dis- 
ruptive forces in the country seem to be growing and 
it almost seems we are going the way of China.” 

The sub-committees made their reports and the 
national planning committee itself passed a resolu- 
tion on some policy issues. As R.C. Dutt, ICS 
(retired), former Steel Secretary, says: “Though 
there was considerable divergence of views among 
the planners, a broad trend towards State control 
was emerging. This alarmed the conservative ele- 
ments. Even Gandhiji was not impressed. 

In a letter to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur Gandhiji 
advised her to stay away from the deliberations of 
the planning committee: “In my opinion, the whole 
of planning is a waste of effort. But he (Jawaharlal) 
cannot be satisfied with anything that is not big.” 
In a letter to Nehru Gandhiji wrote: “I have 
never been able to understand or appreciate the 
labours of the committee....[ have not understood 
the purpose of the numerous sub-committees. It had 
appeared to me that much money and labour are 
being wasted on effort which will bring forth little or 
no fruit. These are my doubts. I seek light.”’ 

On October 31, 1940, Nehru was arrested and was 
refused permission by the British Government to 
continue planning work in jail. Thus came to an 
end the first planning effort in India. 

A group of Bombay industrials, especially those 
connected with the Tata enterprises, produced a 15- 
year plan for India’s industrial development. Nehru 
dismissed the Bombay plan as follows: “If planning 
is largely controlled by big industrialists, it will 
naturally be envisaged within the framework of the 
system they are used to and will essentially be based 
on the profit motive of an acquisitive society. How- 
ever well-intentioned they might be, and some of 
them certainly are full of good intentions, it is diffi- 
cult for them to think on new lines”. 

After nationalist leaders were released from jail 
and the independence of the country negotiated, the 
second major attempt at -planning was the enuncia- 
tion of a concrete course of action by the economic 
programme committee appointed by the Delhi 
session of the All-India Congress Committee on 
November 1, 1947. Naturally, Nehru headed this 
committee whose recommendations on the ownership 
and control of industries were: “New undertakings 
in defence, key and public utility industries and such 


undertakings as are in the nature of monopolies or 
serve the country as a whole or more than one pro- 
vince should be publicly owned subject to the limits 
of the State resources and capacity and need of the 
nation. The process of transfer from private to pub- 
lic ownership, on payment of equitable compensa- 
tion, should commence after a reasonable period so 
as to enable adequate arrangements being made for 
taking over the running of the undertakings 
efficiently and to avoid dislocation of the economic 
life of the country or uneconomic acquisition of 
inflated assets.” 

Other recommendations of the committee inclu- 
ded: abolition of the managing agency system; State 
control and regulation of private industry, including 
its profits and reserves; nationalisation of banking 
and insurance; formation ofa planning commission 
to chart out integrated development of the country 
onthe lines indicated. The economic programme 
committee’s radical recommendations were approved 
by the Jaipur session of the Congress in December 
1948. In February 1948, Nebru had rejected in the 
Constituent Assembly (Legislative) Kazi Syed 
Karimuddin’s resolution calling for a socialist eco- 
nomy based on the nationalisation of key industries. 

And eight months after it took office, the Govern- 
ment of India, in April 1948, presented its industrial 
policy resolution, keenly awaited by socialists as 
well as capitalists. Some months earlier, Nehru had 
made some scathing remarks against capitalists: “I 
hope no one will challenge me when I say that dur- 
ing the last war a certain section of the employer 
class behaved exceedingly badly.... We have to find 
some means to prevent this kind of shameful traffic 
in human beings and profiting at the expense of the 
nation.” 

Michael Brecher described the situation gra- 
phically: “When it (the industrial policy resolution) 
came Nehru’s admirers and critics alike were sur- 
prised. Here was no programme of revolutionary 
change. Indeed, there was little resemblance to 
socialism. The business community was jubilant, 
but radicals were crestfallen at the retreat from 
socialism. What impelled Nehru to make these 
sweeping concessions to private enterprise? For one 
thing Patel (Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel) used his 
influence to prevent any move to the left. For 
another, the crisis of production had reached 
alarming proportions and had to be surmounted at 
all costs.” (The laté P.C. Joshi’, communist leader, 
once said: “England had its industrial revolution 
and Russia its October Revolution. All that India 
had were industrial resolutions.’’) 

Piloted by Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, Industries 
Minister, in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative); 
the industrial policy resolution officially accepted 
the principle ofa mixed economy. The resolution 
laid down that “‘there could be no doubt that the 
State must play an active role in the development of 
industries .but that ability to achieve the main 
objective, the increase in national wealth, should 
determine the immediate extent of State responsi- 
bility and the limits of private enterprise.” The 
effective portions of the policy resolution were 
extremely weak, compared to the recommendations 
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of the Congress economic programme committee. 

Industries were divided into four categories. In 
the first category were strategic industries — manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition, the ownership and 
management of the Railways and the production 
and control of atomic energy. These were made the 
monopoly of the Government. The Government was 
also empowered to take over any industry vital for 
national defence. In the second category were six 
industries: coal, iron and steel, aircraft manufacture, 
shipbuilding, manufacture of telephone, telegraph 
and wireless apparatus, excluding radio recelving 
sets, and mineral oil. New units were to be started 
exclusively by the Government. The Government 
reserved the right to take over an existing unit in 
the second category of industries “whenever public 
interest requires it.” Also, the resolution stated that 
‘the Government has decided to let existing under- 
takings in the field develop for a period of ten years 
during which they would be allowed all facilities for 
efficient working and reasonable expansion.” It was 
under this clause that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
were permitted (and helped by Government 
guarantees of World Bank loans) to expand their 
capacity to two million tonnes and one million 
tonnes of ingot, respectively. 

What Nehru wanted originally and what he ulti- 
mately brought to Parliament were two different 
things in terms of translating the wishes he had 
expressed in The Discovery of India. The confusion 
ranging within him was quite obvious in the speech 
he made on the industrial policy resolution in the 
Constituent Assembly (Legislative) on April 7, 1948. 
Nehru envisaged conflict between the concepts of the 
private and public sectors and he regarded the 
position given to the private sector as transitional 
in nature, 

Nehru was right on the first count and private 
sector leaders organised themselves into the Forum 
of Free Enterprise and in the late Fifties there came 
the formation of the Swatantra Party which included 
ex-socialist Minoo Masani and former Governor. 
General C. Rajagopalachari. Nehru was wrong on 
the second count when he hoped “‘that the centre of 
gravity of the whole economy” would shift. The 
private sector continued to grow and the centre of 
gravity did not move to the public sector to such an 
extent as to enable the Government to dictate the 
terms of economic development and lead to a level- 
ling of incomes for the citizens of the Republic. 

The third and fourth categories listed in the 1948 
industrial policy resolution were significant to consu- 
mers as suppliers of a variety of goods but these 
were not deemed basic. The third category covered 
18 industries including heavy castings and forgings 
of iron and steel, ferroalloys and tool steel, ferti- 


lisers, chemical pulp, road transport and synthetic 


rubber. The fourth category wasthe rest of the 
industrial field. As for the third category, the 
Government assumed powers regarding location 
since these would be covered by economic factors of 
national importance. 

Thus, while the Government was committing itself 
to the development of the basic steel industry, the 
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private sector was to bénefit through’ the establish- 
ment of downstream units which would use pig 
iron, billets, blooms and flat products to be spewed 
out of public sector plants. The scope for profits 
would be larger in the value added production in the 
foundries and secondary rolling mills and tube 
makers whose products were not subject to price 
controls. The integrated plants — those in the public 
sector as well as those in the private sector — were 
compelled by the Government to supply steel to 
fabricators at throw-away prices. 

Even as late as January 1955, when addressing the 
Avadi session of the Congress, Nehru expressed the 
belief that “‘the point is that we are tolerating some- 
thing (the private sector) which we want to push 
out...” And be presumed that the public sector 
would occupy the commanding heights of the eco- 
nomy and thereby take over the control of the eco- 
nomy from the private sector. As he said at Avadi: 
“Once you contro! the strategic points in the coun- 
try, you occupy the whole country and, similarly, 


you control the strategic points in your economy. 


Having done that, you do what you can on behalf of 
the State and allow others to do what you can’t do 
or you do not wish to do for the moment.” 

A milestone in the development of the concept of 
the public sector was the acceptance by Parliament 
in December 1954 of a Government resolution. This 
was followed by the resolution of the January 1955 
session of the Congress at Avadi. 

Neither the Parliament resolution nor the Avadi 
declaration defined the “‘socialistic pattern.” What 
emerged from the discussions in Parliament was that 
the Government would take action on the following 
lines: enlarging the public sector wherever possible 
by the addition of basic industries; exercising effec- 
tive social control in such areas in which social 
ownership of industries was not possible in the near 
future; checking and preventing evils of anarchic 
industrial development by the maintenance of stra- 
tegic controls and prevention of private trusts and 
cartels. E 

A sort of definition of the socialistic pattern came 
in the Second Plan document which said: “Essen- 
tially this means that the basic criterion for deter- 
mining the line of advance must not be private 
profit but social gain and that the pattern of deve- 
lopment and the structure of socio-economic 
relations should be so planned that they result 
not only in appreciable increases.in the national 
income and employment but also in greater equality 
in incomes and wealth.” 

. The philosophy of “not private profit but social] 
gain” was definitely applied in the decision on start- 
ing and in the structuring of the three public sector 
steel plants created in the Fifties — at Rourkela, 
Bhilai and Durgapur. Unfortunately, the social gain 
aspects are not as precisely measurable as profits 
and losses are and the public sector steel industry 
should not be berated on this account. 

After the principles of the socialistic pattern were 
accepted by Parliament it was felt necessary that 
the industrial policy resolution of 1948 needed 
reconsideration. And, therefore, a new resolution 
was passed by Parliament on April 30, 1956. Just 
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as the 1948 resolution was an anaemic mockery of 
the letter of intent in the Jaipur Congress resolution, 
the 1956 policy statement also was a watered down 
document compared to the thundering at the Avadi 
Congress. ; 

To the first category of three fields, the 1956 reso- 
lution added a fourth — air transport — as being 
the monopoly of the State. The first category lost 
its precise definition of areas which were the exclu- 
sive preserve of the State. The 1956 resolution added 
some confusion to the categorisation by listing 13 
other heavy industries in the first caregory. All. units 
in this category, “save where their establishment 
in the private sector has already been approved”, 
would be set up by the State. At the same time, this 
“did not preclude the expansion of the existing 
privately owned units, or the possibility of the State 
securing the cooperation of private enterprise in 
the establishment of new units when national interests 
so require.” i 

Iron and steel were now brought into the diluted 
first category and so also coal and lignite and ship- 
building. The 1948 resolution had listed six indus- 
tries in the second category where the State was 
exclusively competent to start new units. Although 
promoted to the first category in the 1956 resolution, 
various industries in the private sector stood to 
gain in what was an eyewash in relation to restraints. 
In the six indústries the 1948 resolution had given 
them a lease of ten years at the end of which period 
the whole matter was to be reviewed and a decision 
taken in the light of the circumstances obtaining at 
that time. 

The 1956 resolution gave a fresh lease of life to 
the private sector by not mentioning any time con- 
ditionality. Mixed economy was thus no longer to 
be a transitional phase as Nehru had stated soon 
after independence. There was the sweet assurance 
in 1956 that “‘where there exists in the same industry 
both privately and publicly owned units, it would 
continue to be the policy of the State to give fair 
and non-discriminatory treatment to both of them.” 
No privilege to the public sector. 

The second category in the 1956 resolution con- 
sisted of machine tools, ferroalloys and tool steels, 
fertilisers, chemical pulp, road transport and others. 
The aim was to make these progressively State own- 
ed, by the Government gradually taking the initia- 
tive in establishing new industries. As Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal said: “Although the 1956 resolution listed. 
more industries for the public sector than did the- ' 
earlier one, it cannot be said that it was harsher 
towards private enterprise — quite the opposite.’’8 

While evaluating the impact of the entry of the 
Government into the iron and steel industry and the 
effect of the 1948 and 1956 resolutions, there is only 
one major instance of the Government refusing 
permission for the erection of a new steel plant. 
This was some time in the Fifties when the Birlas 
came up with a proposal to put up a plant with 
British collaboration. There is a story of the late 
Dr. B.C. Roy, then West Bengal Chief Minister, 
promising to help them in a venture in steel making. 

The early decision to double the capacity of: the 
Tata steel ‘works and to expand the capacity of 
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indian Iron was sound and the speedy completion 
of these expansion programmes was a creditable 
achievement considering the difficulties faced by the 
steel industry during those early years. But these 
expansions were insufficient to meet national ‘needs. 
The Rourkela, Durgapur and Bhilai plants would 
not have come up at the time they did -——- and 
expanded — but for the fact that the Government 
entered the iron and steel industry scene. This 
also appties to the creation of the Bokaro plant 
and work on the Visakhapatnam plant. The miser- 
able commercial experience of the Indian public 
sector steel industry on profitability is another 
matter. The very creation of steel making capacity, 
whatever the delays, design faults and cost increases, 
is a monumental tribute to the public sector. Every 
new plant has been an adventure in the industrial 
process and so too the erection of sizeable capacity 
in the public sector in machine building which has 
not been put to use adquately to contribute to 
economic development. In the evolution of the 
steel plants, there has also emerged a group of 
designers in the public sector firm of Metallurgical 
and Engineering Consultants, which is working on 
the construction of projects not only within the 
country but also abroad. And, of course, the 
remarkable growth of Dastur and Company as a 
world leader in steel consultancy, a development 
which could not have taken place without public 


sector support. 

If the author did not confine himself to a narra- 
tion of the bare facts of the entry of the Government 
into the iron and steel industry, it is because a 
broader based historical analysis is a prerequisite to 
the understanding of the national motivations 
ingrained in the very concept of the public sector. 
The social imperatives cannot be comprehended from 
a discussion of the developments in the steel industry 
alone. But for the creation of public sector edifices, 
India would have been unable to liberate itself to the 
extent it has done from sheer neo-colonialist econo- 
mic exploitation or domination by multinational 
companies on the rampage — both the sad experience 
of Latin American and African countries. Q 
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india and President Reagan 
(Contd. from page 6) 


Pakistan was projected as a front-line state which 
was called upon to play a crucial role in the 
strategic consensus designed to promote American 
interests in the South-West and South Asian region. 
India has been variously described by American 
dignitaries as a pivotal power, paramount power 
and dominant power in Asia, but there has been 
no corresponding evidence that the concerns of this 
power have ever been vital inputs into the shaping 
of American policy for this region. 

Indira Gandhi journeyed to Washington in July 
1982. partly to convey to Reagan the mounting 
apprehension in India that the American policy 
towards Pakistan which it was arming to the teeth 
beyond its legitimate defence needs was leading to 
subcontinental tensions, and partly to assure him 
that India sought a meaningful working relationship 
with US committed as India was to friendship with 
it. On the first count, the response was not even 
marginally favourable; on the second, it was slightly 
more realistic. The Washington-Islamabad military 
relationship was not only firmed up, but even 
weaponry not included in the original 3.2 billion 
dollar package began to be supplied. Even on the 
eve of the November 6 poll, Administration officials 
were assuring Pakistan that its demand for sophis-~ 
ticated radar surveillance Hawkeye aircraft would 
receive sympathetic consideration. There have been 
similar assurances that after 1987, when the current 
3.2 billion dollar package runs out, fresh agreements 
would be entered into to keep the supplies flowing. 
Indo-US relations have also not been helped in 
recent months by the reported offer to Pakistan of 
a nuclear umbrella, subsequently denied. Nor has 
Indian morale been any way boosted by the deli- 
berate, even if unimaginative, campaign in the 
American media to paint India as a potential aggres~- 
sor against Pakistan, a campaign that was based 
onthe say-so of the operators of a satellite which 
failed to perceive, under strong clouds, the two 
squadrons of Jaguars in an airforce base. The 
subsequent assurance by the US Ambassador Deane 
Hinton to Pakistan that Washington would come to 
Islamabad’s aid if India attacked that country only 
confirmed Indian misgivings, and New Delhi resort- 
ed to stronger language than it had used in many 
years to describe the attempt to project India as an 
aggressor as “motivated and reprehensible”. 

But these are only specifics which tend to confirm 
the absence of a basic understanding between India 
and US in respect of global and regional perceptions. 
And this is nota recent phenomenon. John Foster 
Dulles described India’s nonalignment as immoral 
and coined the famous phrase which has now entered 
the lexicon of Indo US relations: “Those who are 
not with us are against us.” The Indian support to 
the valiant struggle of the Vietnamese people against 
American aggression angered all of Reagan’s prede- 
cessors. American Presidents did not like Indian 
criticism of US as the supporter of authoritarian 
regimes. Reagan too was none too happy at the 
way Indira Gandhi championed the cause for global 
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peace, nuclear disarmament ‘and for human rights: 
Reagan has been particularly allergic to Third World 
aspirations for more equitable economic order, and 
stood his ground at the Ottawa, Cancun and Versail- 
les summits against the combined pressure of his 
French and Canadian counterparts. Similarly, he has 
stood against the restructuring of the international 
financial institutions. It was under Reagan that US 
firmly abandoned multi-lateralism and increasingly 
resorted to bilateralism in matters of concessional ` 
economic aid, a ploy which gave ample opportunities 
to the Americans to twist the arms of the poor 
nations. Added to all this, India’s own experiences 
vis-a-vis the supplies of enriched uranium for the 
Tarapur plant, and technology transfers relating 
to arms purchases has not been particularly 
encouraging. . 

‘Thus, India enters the phase of Indo-US relations 
during Reagan’s second term with even increased 
misgivings about his policies towards Third World 
countries. The temptation to interpret his landslide 
win as a popular mandate for the kind of brinkman- 
ship which he practised in his first term must be too 
strong, if not in himself at least in his Administra- 
tion. In the past, Washington has not bothered 
itself unduly if Indian interests were affected by 
close US military nexus with Pakistan or by its 
pursuit of its global interests which are premised on 
anti-Sovietism. Nor has it taken seriously New 
Delhis apprehensions that US encouragement of 
Pakistan and other neighbours of India has resulted 
in a virtual encirclement of India. Admittedly, New 
Delhi will continue to be interested in further pro- 
moting its economic and cultural links with the US 
-an indication of which Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi gave in his policy’ statement broadcast on 
November'12. But whether the American response 
to Indian positions and sentiments will be qualita- 
tively different in Reagan’s second term remains to 
be seen. New Delhi will do well to keep its fingers 
crossed. (November 13) 





THE HERITAGE 


Self-reliance does not mean isolation or repudiation 
of cooperation in technological, economic, cultural and 
political matters. As I pointed out at the Cancun Con- 
ference, some kind of inter-dependence has always been 
there. Today it must exist in conditions of equality and 
self-respect, and on the secure foundation of the 
independence of nations. 

I spoke earlier of the national climate that Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru developed in favour of 
democracy, secularism socialism and nonalignment. 
There was opposition, and it was constant and consider- 
able. They had to fight every inch of the way. Gandhiji 
faced hostility from Sanatanists, fror latter-day loya- 
lists, and from political radicals who regarded him as an 
apologist for the old order. In addition, some of his own 
close associates had reservations about his faith in our 
rural people. My father’s economic and foreign policies 
were attacked by rightists and leftists alike. He was 
accused simultaneously of being a communist and an 
agent of international capitalism! Many newspapers 
were active adversaries. It is a measure of the historical 
correctness of Gandhiji and Nehru that those who criti- 
cised them in their life-time now praise them! 


Indira Gandhi, October 20, 198] 
LTT SSSA T Ramanan 


Nehru on Democracy, Socialism 
(Contd. from page 10) 


are bound together by strong bonds of culture, com- 
mon objectives, friendship, affection, on the other, 
unfortunately there are inherent in India separatist 
and disruptive tendencies, which raise their head 
whenever some new question arises. We have seen 
how, repeatedly, in spite of our many virtues and 
our great. abilities, we have fallen in the race of the 
nations, and because of this lack of unity amongst 
us the entire comraunity of India has been separated 
into castes and creeds which do not pull together, 
‘Therefore, I lay stress everywhere on the unity of 
India and on our need to fight communalism, pro- 
vincialism, separatism and casteism’’. 


Towards the very end of-his life in March 1964, 
Nehru returned to the theme of secularism, this time 
in a hopeful forward-looking fashion: “Even since 
the distant past, it has been India’s proud privilege 
for her people to live in harmony with each other. 
That has been the basis of India’s culture...We have, 
therefore, a precious heritage to keep up, and we 


cannot allow ourselves to act contrary to it...We . 


must always remember that every Indian to what- 
ever religion he might belong, is a brother and must 
be ireated as such”. 

A nationally integrated and fully secular India 
would still be incomplete without a genuine socialis- 
tic programme. To Nehru, democracy, socialism 
and peace were inseparable; each required and 
strengthened the other. True socialism meant a 
richer democracy, not the denial of democratic values, 
A democratic and socialist India would be able to 
play a meaningful role in the search for peace in a 
very dangerous world. 

This was not anything surprising. Long before 
independence was achieved, Nehru realised that the 
struggle for India’s freedom was also a struggle for 
democracy. His interest in the Civil Liberties 
Union shows this. During the Thirties, it was 
Nehru’s belief in democracy as an absolute value 
that made him critical of fascism and dictatorship. 
He insisted that a democratic system should be en- 
shrined in the new Constitution. It was no coin- 
cidence, no mere rhetorical gesture that universal 
suffrage, which was a very recent phenomenon: even 
in the West, was accepted in one step by India. 
Nehru was conscious of the need for emphasising the 
fundamental rights of the individual, the independ- 
ence. of the judiciary and the functioning of a truly 
free press. 

Nehru was also aware of the need for a supportive 
attitude by the Central Government to democracy 
at the local levels. This was the philosophy behind 
the Community Development Programme, the 
National Extension Service and the Panchayati Raj 
idea. While these ambitious attempts at effective 
democracy at the lower levels have to be more 
vigorously pursued, the parliamentary system in the 
Centre and in the States is more securely established. 
Nehru showed great respect for parliamentary insti- 
tutions and set up traditions in their functioning 
which strengthened them. 
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Genuine political rights, Nehru realised, have to 
be based on economic development. There was need 
to transform the old society and economy which had 
outlived their day and build a new society in which 
there is a fair distribution of political and economic 
power. He believed that there was no alternative to 
socialism for a country like India. Her people were 
too poor for her rulers to afford the luxury of capital- 
ism. More than a decade before independence, he 
defined his own political philosophy as that of 
socialism: “Scientific socialism itself teaches us not 
to follow slavishly any dogma or any other country’s 
example, which may have resulted from entirely 
different circumstances. Armed with a philosophy 
which reveals the inner Working of history and 
human relations, and with the scientific outlook to 
guide him, the socialist tries to solve the problems 


‘of each country in relation to its varied background 


and ‘stage of economic development, and also in 
relation to the world. Itis ahard task. But then 
there is no easy way”. 

Nehru’s constant effort was to reach a national 
consensus. He educated the people to think in 
forward-looking terms in building a new society and 
inculcated democratic and socialist values. He 
attached great importance to the individual in the 
social process, giving him the fullest opportunity to 
develop, “provided the individual is not a selected 
group but comprises the whole community.” In 
language reminiscent of Gandhiji, he said, “The law 
of life should not be competition or acquisitiveness 
but cooperation, the good of each contributing to 
the good ofall.” 

Like Gandhiji, Nehru believed in a humane and 
equitable social order. The supreme objective was 
to achieve higher standards of living for the common 
man. Long before 1947, Jawaharlal Nehru had set 
up the National Pianning Committee of the Congress 
to draft blueprints in a pragmatic way without undue 
emphasis on doctrine. Socialism to him was nota 
dogma but a set of principles to be adapted to the 
Indian context. From the very beginning, he 


Tealised that production was the first priority; for 


fair distribution you must have enough to distribute. 
It was due to the need to increase production 
through contemporary methods and the use of 
modern technology that he placed so much emphasis 
on modern science and technology. 

In doing so, he went against received wisdom in 
many affluent countries: the developing nations were 
supposed to give exclusive importance to agriculture. 
Today, we are benefiting from his clear sense of 
priorities, Heavy industry has given India a techno- 
logical base. Agriculture had also to be modernised 
through mechanisation for which the creation of a 
heavy industrial base is an inevitable precondition. 
Only thus could rapid agricultural growth be 
ensured. 

To Nehru, democracy and socialism had to go 
together; they did not in a properly planned system 
neutralise each other, but provided mutually rein- 
forcing elements. He fully realised that his method 
took longer than adopting short-cuts to socialism by 
imposition, but on the other hand the results would 
be more’ enduring. This sensitiveness to demo- 
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cracy.. was in ‘his mind intertwined with Gandhiji’s 
_ insistence on the precedence of means over ends. He 


said that .we would have to understand.“that our 
background is many ways peculiar, particularly the- 


Gandhian ‘background. He added, ‘In India, an 
' appeal to violence is particularly-dangerous because 
of its inherent disruptive character. The basic thing, 
I believe, is that wrong means will not lead to right 
results. and that is no longer merely an -ethical 
doctrine, but a practical preposition., This is the 
reason why Nebru stressed the need to bring about 
social transformation by consent. 

_Nehru’s belief in socialism and democracy was 
integrally related to his awareness of the need for 
a peaceful international environment. No progress 
is possible for any,.country, least of all a poor 
country with a multitude of inherited problems like 
India, without genuine peace and peaceful co- 
existence in which international cooperation is the 
basic reality of life. The atmosphere of war and 
conflict would inhibit national growth. Nehru 
realised that India could not opt out of the world. 
She could, however, adopt. independent attitudes 
and defend her self-reliance while working for peace. 
This is the essence of nonalignment. 

In the field of foreign policy, in the adjustment 
of independent India’s relations with the external 
world in a very difficult time of transition and 
radical change, Jawaharlal Nehru played a creative 
role. He was both in the guiding philosophy, and 


also in the minutest details of the implementation. 


of that philosophy, the maker Of the country’s 
foreign policy. He saw in India’s independence 
nothing less than the. promise of liberation for all 
enslaved peoples. everywhere. He knew that a 
newly independent country like India had to rise 
to the challenges of the nuclear age and playa 
courageous role in reducing tension between power- 
ful adversaries. He did everything possible to 
increase the area of cooperation and to eliminate 
the causes of friction and conflict. Even this does 
not give full credit to the measure of his achieve- 
ment. -He was all the time conscious of the need 
for change, peaceful change, but rapid change, in 
the absence of which peace would be disturbed 
and conflict and war destroy the fruits of peace. 
There was also, in his mind, an organic link bet- 
ween the aims of bringing about a “‘good society” 
at home and international peace and cooperation 
throughout the world. 

I hope I have succeeded in communicating some- 
thing of the passion with which Jawaharlal Nehru 
pursued the goal of national integration . through 
the instruments of secularism, democracy and a 
socialist programme. He had an .unquenchable 
pride in India, its heritage and its capability and 
responsibility to play a major role in world affairs. 
He saw the past and the future of India with the 
trained eyes.of a historian. He had a genuine 
capacity for enthusiasm but no illusions which are 
mostly the result of ignorance. | 

Nehru once judged revolutions in a detached 
and objective spirit: “Oddly enough, sometimes 
the person who considers himself. most revolu- 
tionary is often very conservative also in. the sense 
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of holding on to something regardless of changing 
conditions. I look back to the Frenchg Revolution 


160 or 170 years ago. The French Revolution ` 


came with a mighty bang, frightened Europe and 
created- innumerable waves of thought, which 
affected Europe for almost the next hundred years. 
Yet, the French Revolution, actually when it 
happened, if I may say so, was rather out of date 
in the sense that something bigger was happening 
behind it-— the industrial revolution. The leaders 
of the French Revolution were hardly conscious of 
the industrial revolution that was beginning”. 


This capacity for acute observation, this -ability 
to analyse in cool detachment one’s own immediate 
environment — these are some of the- qualities 
which Nehru’s younger contemporaries learnt over 
the years to appreciate in this fascinating man. 
The French Revolution, the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 and the major wave of decolonisation of 
the Forties and the Fifties, all were seen by him as 
parts of mankind’s quest for security and fulfilment. 
In this contradictory process of global change, 
regional stagnation and individual alienation, it 
was necessary for the leaders of society to detach 


_themselves from immediate prejudices and work 


out a sane philosophy not only for one country but 
for all mankind. 


This was perhaps one reason why Panditji was so 
much disturbed and bothered by the possibility of 
a nuclear catastrophe which could spell the final 
doom for mankind. Many of the dangers which 
he recognised are stil] there and there is really no 
other way tc face them except by adopting his 
specific method of logic, detachment and of per- 
suasive human sympathy. Inthe final analysis, it 
is not so much the details of his policy as his truly 
unique humanistic vision which will continue to 
inspire us for long years to come. O 





STEADY AMIDST STORMS 


Why does one read books? To instruct oneself, 
amuse oneself, train one’s mind, etc, etc. — Certainly 
all this and much more. Ultimately it is to understand 
life with its thousand facets and to learn how to live 
life. Our individual experiences are so narrow and 
limited, if we were to rely on them alone we would also 
remain narrow and limited. But books give us the 
experiences and thoughts of innumerable others, often 
the wisest of their generation, and lift us out of our 
narrow ruts. Gradually as we go up the mountain sides 
fresh vistas come into view, our vision extends further 
and further, and a sense of proportion comes to us. We 
are not overwhelmed by our petty and often transient 
loves and hates and we see them for what they are — 
petty and hardly noticeable ripples on the immense 
ocean of life. For all of us it is worthwhile to develop 
this larger vision for it enables us to see life whole and 
to live it well. But for those who cherish the thought of 
rising above the common herd of unthinking humanity 
and playing a brave part in life’s journey, this vision 
and sense of proportion are essential to keep us on the 
right path and steady us when storms and heavy winds 
bear down on us. 


From Jawaharlal . Nehru te his daughter, from 
Naini Jail, February 22, 1935 : 
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cooking back at the seven-year span of the 
Left Front Government in West Bengal, what 
is the picture that emerges? It is a picture of 
c State which has remained free from 
communal, taste, linguistic and other divisive 
conflicts which weaken the nation: a State 
where the law and order situation is better 
_ inan that In many other states; a State where 
11c people's democratic rights are secure; a 
Sicte where specially the under-privileged and 
t.2 toiling people have the assurance that the 


in the countryside has been specially dues. The people of the State can url 
ensured and their rights have been assured. gauge the intentan of the centre ong they 
The Panchayat system which was non-existent raise their Protest in unequrvocal terms 

in the State now symbolises the new Ife. 

The review of centre-strte cc'ations wh.ch 
was mooted by the Left Front Covernment 
15 loday 2 peramount suborci of nauonaj 
CiSCuSsiOn 


A number of far reaching measures have 
been initiated in a short period to spres 
education throughout the State. Gasos cad 
disruption in the academic sphere are things. 
of the past. 


pas 


There have been many hurdies in the wie 
of progress. Devastating floods and 
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_ towns and villages. In the Rural Development 
Programme, participation of the rural poor whe 
constitute the vast majority of the population 


Government is their friend and ally; a State 


where there are no internal dissensions in the 


Ministry which can threaten the stability of 
the Government. 


The Leit Front Government has been 


implementing its minimum programme with all 
sincerity despite the constraints of the present 


socio-economic structure and the Central 


Government's obstructive and discriminatory 


policies. The Government has been laying 
stress on Land Reforms Programme and on 


activities relating to the welfare of the people, 


particularly of the deprived sections of the 


society. Emphasis is also placed on uphalding 


the dignity of the common people in the 
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The suppressed rights of the industrial 
workers have been restored and collective 
bargaining has been encouraged. The 
workers are being motivated to fully 
honour agreements arrived at and render 
their help in the matter of industrial 
advance. The Left Front Government has 
made significant strides in the sphere of 
cottage and small-scale industries, 
handioom and khadi. it has been 
continuing its fight against the unjust 
polictes of the Government of India on 
issues like new investments and the 
setting up of modern industries in this 
State. The Union Government's latest 
decision to withhold the implementation: 
of the 8th Finance Commission's 
recommendations for the current year is a 
ster to deprive the state of its rightful 





drought have played havoc wth the 
economy. There is opposition and there 
will be opposition from many quarters, 
particularly from reactionary forces 
onposed to the interest of the peoo T! 
Government at the Centr, too, n 
encouraging suci forces to create 
problems for the State If the now 
development process in West Bengal ts t9 
succeed, it has to succeed in spite cf the 
opposition — by overcoming ft The bt eft 
Front Government stands commuttec to 
raise further the consciousness of the 
people and enhist ther active support by 
serving then interests continugusly ond 
Mmpsroving the performance ts varaus 
sectors for the benefit of 3h sect:ans af 


“the society The people of West Bengut 


will continue to march ieraard, ‘ 


Government 
oi West Bengal 
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© Moscow after Indira 











EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


A Topsyturyy Scenario 


N the annals of our parliamentary democracy, this 

year’s is claimed to be the most crucial General 
Election for Lok Sabha. After Indira Gandhi's 
passing away under circumstances both grim and 
ominous, the coming election is Invested with extra- 
ordinary significance. 

And yet the pol] battle is being fought i in a Strange 
fashion. Issues are not focussed by any party in a 
manner that the voter may be able to scrutinise them 
on merit and decide which among the contenders is 
best fitted to-deal with them. Although the Cong- 
ress-I election manifesto wains against the serious 
threat to national integrity, the party’s press advertise- 
ment campaign drifts on- to a number of subjects, 
presented in a cumbersome manner. 

On the other hand, the protracted Opposition exer- 
cise to hammer outa united platform —as also its 
various permutations and combinations—was cons- 
picously-devoid-of any programmatic commitment. 
The result was a one-point Jndira Hatao programme, 
which collapsed when Indira Gandhi herself was 
removed by forces whose power of mischief was 
studiously played down by most of the Opposition 
parties. 

This is still being done as could be seen in 
Chandra Shekhar’s latest assertion that the danger 


of foreign subversion is only a Congress- bogey. 
The anxiety to pooh-pooh the external danger is 
understandable in the case of the leader of a party, 
whose luminaries have given good conduct testi- 
monialis to General Zia-ul Hag at a time when the 
average Indian has the earthy sense to realise that 
Pakistani military dictator gifted with a huge pile of 
sophisticated arms from US, can hardly be trusted. 
After his profuse profession of friendship before the 
new Prime Minister at Indira Gandhi's funeral came 
the hostile Khalistani demonstration at Nankana 
Sahib which could by no means have been possible 
Without the knowledge and connivance of Islamabad. 
The investigations into Indira Gandhi’s assassination 
is likely to indicate the involvement of an effective 
network of secret operators with foreign connections. 

Chandra Shekhar who for long tricd to keep up 
an image of political decency has not bathed himself 
with glory when he expressed his readiness to join 
hands with Antulay after the latter’s expulsion from 
the Congress-I. If Antulay’s corruption was in the 
past made into a charge against Indira Gandhi by 
the Opposiiton leaders, it makes no sense for an 
Opposition stalwart to bring him over to his side. 
This is not only a case of thorough opportunism on 
the part of Chandra Shekhar but a demonstration of 
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utter contempt of the electorate on his part. There 
has to be a modicum.of decency in public life; even 
the fig leaf of decorum is better than ugly nakedness. 
The olive branch to Antulay is not the only 
instance of unscrupulous conduct on the part of the 
Opposition. The manner in which. Biju Patnaik 
embraced into the Janata Party the disgruntled 
Ramchandra Rath, after his well-deserved elimina- 
tion from Rajiv Gandhi’s Council of Ministers, 
brings out the shameless dishonesty that prevails in 
political life today. In point of fact, the Opposi- 
tion’s extolling of Menaka Gandhi was itself the 
- beginning of the rake’s progress since Menaka her- 
self was a political offspring of the Emergency which 
brought the break between Indira Gandhi and most 
of the Opposition. i 
In fact, the Communist position is rather curious: 
while it pledges to fight both the Congress-I and BJP, 
it admits that its own concept of Left-and-Demo- 
cratic Unity is not going to be realised — at least 
not in this election. In that case, who should come 
to power? Such uncomfortable questions however 
are brushed aside as ali the opposition parties in their 
own confidential conclaves concede the majority to 
the Congress-I: the latest tally in poll speculation, as 
in vogue in the Opposition camp puts the Congress-] 
score at 300 plus. E 
As for the post-poll perspective, the Opposition 
position, to say the least, is topsyturvy and to that 
measure, threatens its credibility in the eyes of the 


voter. While the non-Communist Opposition parties 
by and large, favour of a hotchpotck coalition in the 
event of the Congress-I defeat, the leaders of CPI 
and CPI-M do not seem to look with favour at 
such a prospect of a motley conglomeration coming 
to power. 

Beyond all this, however there looms large the 
spectre of violence. While most of the political 
leaders, the Congress-I as well as the Opposition, 
still look upon the election battle as to be fought 
along conventional lines by conventional means, 


there are ominous signs of this being derailed. 


Menaka Gandhi’s speech at her poll campaign. 
inauguration at Amethi for instance, is so full of 
vitriolic abuses of the filthiest kind that no sensible 
candidate could expect to win votes by such a 
performance. If anything, such electioneering seems 
to be deliberately planned to provoke clashes with the 


_ adversary and when such clashes take place, the 


clamour. for cancelling the election. itself could 
be raised. Such planned provocations, if multiplied 
on a large scale, can only be interpreted as prepar- 
ing the ground for nullifying the entire poll as was 
done in Pakistan by a strange alliance of com- 
munalists and ambitious Generals which overthrew 
Bhutto. 

No doubt a disturbing scenario. But few seem 
to be worried about it at the moment. 

N.C. 
December 5 





COMMENTARY 


Grim Warning 
from 


Bhopal 


‘ANALYST 


|= was a massacre of innocents 
by all counts. What happened 
at the Union Carbide plant at 
Bhopal in the early morning of 
December 3 was not just a tragedy 
but a heinous crime which killed 
nearly two thousand and hospita- 
lised, brings out something much 
more ghastly than the hazards of 
modern industrialisation. 

The enormity of the crime — 
unprecedented in our times — lies 
not merely in any negligence on 
the part of the workers and 


“9 


superintending staff behind the 
leakage of the killer gas that took 
such an unprecedently heavy toll 
of human and animal lives. The 
giant multinational company that 
the Union Carbide is — once 
accused by Ralph Nader of 
‘environmental blackmail” — 
has, all these years, conducted 
itself with shocking impunity. The 
very location of the Rs 28-crore 
plant in a residential area was 
objected to in 1975 by the then 
Administrator of the Municipal 
Corporation, M.N. Buch, the well 
known town-planner, who in 
1975 issued a notice to the com- 
pany asking for the removal of 
the plant to a safer -area. But 
Buch was transferred and not the 
plant. 

It has now come to light that 
leakage started in 1978 and there 
were a number of themin 1981- 
1983, but the Union Carbide 
seems to command . extra- 
ordinarily powerful influence in 
political circles: all the incidents 


_ could be hushed up and in 1982, 


the Labour Minister of the State 
Government told the Assembly 


without batting his eyelid: “The. 


factory is not a small stone,/ 


which can be shifted elsewhere. 
There is no danger to Bhopal nor 
will there be.” One wonders how 
this gentleman is faring today. 

Conscience in politicians often 
turns to stone, as they are expos- 
ed to allurements from the 
business world particularly an 
affluent multinational cor- 
poration. The Union Carbide 
guest house at Bhopal has been 
playing host to many a Minister, 
Central and State-level, while a 
local Congress-I leader is report- 
ed to have been engaged as the 
Company’s legal adviser and its 
PRO is the nephew of a former 
Education Minister. There are 
many other beneficiaries, perhaps 
less known. 

it was meet and proper that. 
the Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh has ordered a judicial 
enquiry into the disaster. How- 
ever, its terms of reference should 
include how the Union Carbide 
operates at the political level to 
cover up its misdeeds. It is quite 
obvious that the Campany has 
blatantly violated the guidelines 
issued by the Department of 
Environment, and there is no 
report of it ever having been pull- 


ed up on this score. A PTI 
message datelined Washington 
says: “Environmentalists assume 
that the safety. standards in the 
US and India must have been 
different. They have been warning 
Toft ‘double standards’ for quite 
sometime. Ken Silver, an environ- 
mentalist, said that one needs to 
. be on guard to ensure that multi- 
nationals did not seek ‘pollution 
‘shavens’ in the Third-World.” A 
similar case as that of Bhopal 
though on a smaller magnitude, 
took place in Mexico, where a 
refinery explosion brought out 
the fact that the building code 
banning gas tanks in residential 
areas was not followed, with 
disastrous results. Sometimes, 
safety drills enforced in US are 
ignored by companies in India. 
In the case of the’ Union 


~ Carbide, it is believed that the 
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tank storage arrangements in its 
Bhopal plant is not upto the 
mark that is followed by the same 
company in the United States. 
With this is linked up the 
whole question of the code for 
transfer of technology whose 
terms as proposed in UNCTAD 
have been persistently blocked by 
US on the pressure mainly of the 
giant multinationals. 

The question of compensation 
to the victims has already come 
up and the Union Carbide mana- 
gement can by no means get 
away fromit. The danger how- 
ever lies in their coughing out 
petty sums for the purpose. On 
this point, the precedent set in 
Britain by the famous Thalido- 
mide exposure should be adhered 
to. Itis for the Union Govern- 
ment to take a firm stand both on 
the issue of punishing the guilty 


and that of compensation for the 
victims, Let it not be forgotten 
that Fortune, by no means a 
Commie journal, once described 
the Union Carbide as “a reac- 
tionary ogre obsessed with 
profits.” 

It is also imperative that the 
Centre should appoint a high- 
power body of scientists and en- 
gineers to immediately look into 
the state of affairs of every indus- 
trial plant and propose steps to 
eliminate or minimise hazards in- 
volved in their maintenance. 

Out of this ghastly tragedy let 
the nation awake to the urgency 
of taking drastic steps to protect 
the environment from pollution. 
The time has come for something 
more effective than seminars and 
discourses on this subject of life- 
and-death importance (Decem- 
ber 5).0 

















Gas-bags 
for 


Grassroots 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


Our Large and Creative Mino- 
rities have to revain their fast 
losine faith in order to save the 
- rudderless neople at large, 
recover politics hy recanturing 
space, snecifically ethic space, 
and enable all of us to join 
forces, transcending the various 
fragments moving towards a 
. broadhased formation shifting 
Politics from  quantitv to 
quality, to nullify the failure of. 
pluralism hv’ fixing the. roots 
of recovery of dialogue in grass- 
roots movemerts — and devise 
a common and comprehensive 
strategy, a pian of action in 
which everyone participates. 


T foregning is onlv aà feeble 

summary of a profound Mani- 
festo issned bv two of our 
eminent intellectnals whose aim 
is to lift us out of our deep sense 
of deenair and to regroup the 
various elements of our demo- 
cratic ferment and the great 
stream of consciousness that 
hestirs our nenple. Romesh 
Thanar and Rami Kothari need 
no introduction to our intellectnal 
_ minority, the latfer presumably 
being the main draftsman of the 
esnterically nresented document 
addressed to the People of Tndia. 
The document whose contents 
may nat he comprehensible to 
the illiterate and semi-literate 
“numbers”? on whom electoral 
politics denends, nevertheless 
represents massive cerehration in 
behalf of the “numbers” leading 
to effective obscuration of an 
intimidatincly wordy thesis 
which, the authors have no doubt, 
ensures the safety of. India’s 
future. Sure, if they are under- 
stood and acted upon; the 
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Primary task then is to get into- 


the open the- outlines of the 
Mooted “nlan of action.” 

And there’s the rub. A reading 
of the document published in 
some newspapers recently leaves 
one breathless, even if not much 
wiser than before. That is, if one 
is not inthe solemn ranks of 
the Creative Minorities, which 
no doubt are clear about how 
those in authority “have grown 
immune to the very paralysis that 
engulfs them’? and about the 
significance of the “enormous 
surge of the democratic ethos 
from the grassroots”. 
mention the “curious paradox of 
hope based on great failures and 
‘crises’.”? The reference point 
being based on the Gandhi- 
Nehru-INC legacy is intelligible 
to the non-creative readers; but 
some of the propositions that 
follow are surely not grassroots 
ones: for example, “The Indian 
state which began as a hypothesis 
became a fact. It was fluid, it 
was plural, it realised the uses of 
disorder. It saw differences ... not 
as a pathology to be suppressed 
but as a possibility to be domesti- 
cated. The Centre was vital 
because the margins retained a 
Sense of autonomy.” . 

The formidable intellectual 
duo recall the first two decades 
of freedom asa period of “a 
veritable order” and a dialogue 
of diversities which “was a 
raucous celebration of politics as 
difference”; and the third decade 
as “fan obituary of the earlier 
era.” And todav what we have 
is “not the crisis of politics but 
its virtual elimination’’, a setting 
“which has eschewed any scope 
of dialogue”. The last decade has 
marked “the consolidation of 
three separate grids of tyranny”, 
equation of electoral politics with 
democratic politics, decline of 
state from adjudicator of interests 
to a criminal persona, develop- 
ment of a techno-bureaucratic 
enterprise. “Every cry Of grief 
inaugurates a moment of analysis 
that must lead to action.” Hence 
the Manifesto of the Creative 
Minorities. What they want to 
say about the last decade — in 
fact of the Indira era — is obvious 
enough despite the heavy padding 
of pompous verbiage. 


` the 


Not to- 


The illnesses of our society and 


our state have been discussed’ 


over and over again, and the 


Romesh Rajni Thesis sheds no new- 


light on these: if anything it befuddles 


clear thinking. “Erosion of institutions —~ 


that accelerated pathologies of ther" 


electoral process”. ‘“lumnentsation and 
Criminalisation of politics”, accom- 
panied bv “‘a trend towards technicis- 
ation evident in the 


these are 
the duo, 
and 

as a 


the factors, according to 
that lead to ‘fmanagerial 

technological manipniation 

substitute for politics’? and 
enthroneméent of “fa techno- 
bureaucratic order wedded to status 
quoism and repression”. The task set 
to the peonle by the spokesmen of the 


Creative Minorities is ‘recapture of © 


space” wrongfully occupied/used by the 
“lumpen-technocratic state’. A ‘“‘re- 
covery of dialogue” has roots “in the 
normative nlurality of grassroots move- 
ments”, the latter reflecting “not a faith 
in politics, but a rugged confidence in 
its variety,” “a new form of voluntar- 
ism, political but different from mere 
party politics”, “a widening of “the 
arena of politics beyond its original 
legislative electoral frame”. 

Of course the crux of a decentralised, 
democratic society is a high degree of 
self-governance ‘at various levels and in 
diverse sectors of “social reality’. as 
the authors sav. In fact. Gandhiji, 
Nehru, Javaprakash and others spelt 


this. concept more intelligibly much 


earlier than the present document’s 
authors. 

But one does not know how the 
Indian veople were “‘sounded’’ to the 
“‘system’’, unless the reference is to the 
outpourings of other such intellectuals 
im terms of pronouncements on the 
State of the nation. It is thrilline to 
hear that “‘these polar ovnositions” in 
our vast country “need to he organi- 
cally interrelated and ordered through 
a plural “system” and that ‘a multi- 
fier and multisectoral cornus of institu- 
tions? must be built, while “recovery 
of the margin through the grassroots 
and reconstruction of the Centre 
through decentralisation’? must “be 
seen culturally”, whatever that last bit 
may mean. 

Those who comprehend the plethora. 
of subtleties in the document would 
surely ask for an outline of the plan of 
action Thavar and Kothari eloquently 
call for. Whatsoever the ontimists might 
say, when two such intellectual giants 
have through years-long cerebration 
produced a vague or obscure statement 
of national ills, it is not easy to foresee 
how long they will take to prepare their 
Plan of action. 

And what will the “grassroots” think 
of all this? How do the Creative Mino- 
rities reach out to the grassroots and 
galvanise the masses whose various 
“movements” will provide “the basis 
for a comprehensive intervention in 


_ India’s historical process”? Ry words 


and more words? For once. Mao seems 
to be right; rarefied intellectualism is 
worse than unalloyed cowdung. O 


introduction of ’ 
Management experts into the svstem’— 





. LETTER FROM MOSCOW 


The Assassination and After 
' DEV MURARKA a; 


Novopx who has followed the Soviet reaction, both 

Official and public, to Indira Gandhi’s assassi- 
nation and its aftermath could not but be struck by 
the magnitude of spontaneous expression of sorrow 
along with a minute examination of the events that 
followed it. 

It is also worth noting that the Soviet media cover- 
age of Indira Gandhi’s death and the developments 
following up to her funeral were simply magnificent 
by Soviet standards.. No foreign death has ever been 
given so much space and time in print, on radio and 
on Television. The exceptional warmth and sympathy 

-of the official messages* of condolence reflected the 
Soviet public’s mood and reaction to the tragic 
event. For instance, the photographic portrait of 
Indira Gandhi displayed outside the Indian Embassy 
gates had become an object of spontaneous venera- 
tion. Flowers and plants placed there by the Soviet 
public surrounded it in a symphony of colours. All 
this, without any question, testified to the deep roots 
Indo-Soviet relations have struck during the last 
‘four decades and the hold Indira Gandhi had person- 
ally commanded on the minds of the Soviet people. 

But while the shock was deep and genuine, the 
event did not come as a surprise for the simple reason 
that for months the Soviet media had been hinting 
and warning the public that something unhealthy 
and sinister was afoot in India. A constant refrain 
of these warnings had been that foreign powers were 
manipulating the unhappy developments in the 
Punjab to destabilise India. The manner and circums- 
tances of Indira Gandhi’s assassination have lent 
credence to the Soviet analysis and apprehensions. 
Naturally, it was from these premises that Soviet 
analysts looked at the assassination and its aftermath 
in India, bearing in mind the nature of their own 
concern about the country. 

What interests the Soviet Union are not the 
minutae of political goings-on in India but the broad 
framework as concerns its foreign policy, stability 
and security. It is on these grounds that serious 


misgivings now exist in Moscow and a sense of 


uncertainty and anxiety is felt. Because of such 
anxieties; some open and loud thinking can be dis- 
cerned in political circles here. Much of it can be 
-also gleaned from the comments published or broad- 
castinone form or another during recent days 
though not all of it: 

There are two distinct aspects to current Soviet 
thinking on India. The first concerns the circum- 
Stances of the murder itself, on which Soviet analysts 
share many of the voiced and unvoiced Indian suspi- 
cions. They note that the murder was carried out on 
a day when-some of the most important people in 
the Government and public life were out of New 
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Delhi. The President was in North Yemen, the 
Defence Minister in Moscow, Rajiv Gandhi in West 
Bengal and so on. The precise timing of their move- 
ments would be known in advance only to a few 
people but those determined to find it out could 
have easily gathered the information — among them 
the intelligence operatives of foreign powers involved 
in the planning of the murder. ‘Lherefore, only a 
combination of disaffected officials in the high ranks 
of the Government of India and certain foreign 
intelligence agencies could have indicated the most 
opportune moment for the act of murder. 

It was observed here in this context that the frenzy 
with which President Zia-ul-Hagq of Pakistan con- 
ducted himself from the moment of Indira Gandhi's 
murder was truly amazing. He was reacting minute 
by minute to developments, sometimes even a few 
minutes in advance of the information being 
available to- Indian officials. Grief at the loss of 
Indira Gandhi does not and cannot explain such 


frenzy, for two reasons. First of all, Indira Gandhi 


was no particular friend of Zia. Secondly, because 
grief numbs, it does not cause such frenzy. The 
source of such frenzy could only be a sense of great 


` opportunity having presented itself and the need to 


grasp it. The totality of Zia’s conduct connected 
with the demise of Indira Gandhi not only suggested 
a degree of fore knowledge in Pakistan but a pre- 
planned bid to take advantage of what he or his 
mentors thought of a moment of great weakness and 
indecision in India. As one disgruntled and out- 
spoken analyst in Moscow put it, “Zia was behaving 
as if Rajiv should thank him for the murder ot his 
mother”. 

This comment underlines a very profound and 
unusual viewpoint of the murder. India can ignore 
it only at its own peril. Unlike most of the com- 
mentators in India, analysts in Moscow think that 
Indira Gandhi has paid wıth her life not only for the 
destruction of the Bhindranwale headquarters inside 
the Golden Temple, but also for her successful role 
in helping in the emergence of Bangladesh. Only 
this can explain the suspicious frenzy of Zia, designed 
to hide his sense of triumph at avenging the entry of 
Indian troops into Dacca. What supports this twin- 
cause explanation for the extermination of Indira 
Gandhi is the history of the evolution of Sikh 
separatism during the past decade and half and its 
domination by foreign-based Sikh extremists, aided 
and abetted by foreign powers, near and distant. 
Pakistan continues to deny it, but many know that 
the Sikh extremists have been using Pakistan as a 
base for training and clandestine operations against 
India. Russians have no hesitation in accepting this 
contention, but they appear to think that Pakistan’s 
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interest in supporting the Sikh séparatists stems noi 
only from a desire to avenge the secession of East 
Pakistan made possible by indian arms but to create 
instability on the western frontiers of India, over- 
wheimungty inhabited by the Sikhs. It is not incidental 
that it ıs also the region which gives India access to 
Kashmir. There is nothing to prevent the Pakistanis 
from trying to assist in the birth of Khalistan as an 
independent Sikh state hostile to India and dependent 
~ upon Pakistan. 

More tellingly, analysts in Moscow underline some 
extraordinary teatures in the chronology of the deve- 
lopment of Sikh separatism, which closely tie it to 
certain aspects of indo-Pakistani relations, Indo- 
American reiations and tne personal animus-against 
Indira Gandhi telt in the ruling circles of these two 
countries. 


Lhe most important thing to note is that the first - 


demand for Knaustan was made by Jagjit Singh 
Chauhan at a press conference in London in Septem- 
ber 1971. itso happens that while no one paid 


much attention to it at the time, September 1971 was. 


the month when Indo-Pakistan relations were reach- 
ing a boiling point on the question of East Pakistan 
and Americans were becoming increasingly hostile 
to India, with President Nixon tilting towards 
Pakistan. 
activities afterwards but the next important date in 
this context 1s aiso significant. Chauhan announced 
at a press conterence in London on April 12, 1980, 
that he was torming a national council of Khalistan. 
This marked a revival of nis movement and came 
only a few moatns after Indira Gandhi returned to 
power in January 1960. Since then he has not been 
back to india and in April 1981 his passport was 
revoked by the indiao Government. By this time 
Sikh agitation was taking hold in the Punjab and 
Indira Gandhi was ‘getting embroiled in it. On 
May 18, 1983 Chaunao announced, also at a press 
conterence ın London that Khalistan would come 
into existence within tour years and that he had the 
support of the United States. Within sixteen months 
ot this pronouncement Indira Gandhi has been 
‘gunned down. thuis has been followed by a virtuoso 
display of sweetness and sorrow by the military 
rulers of Pakistan, as if on signal. 

No matter how it hurts Indian sensibilities, jt is 
evident trom the above chronology — by no means 
a comprehensive one — that Pakistan has achieved 
the orst stage of what it wanted, a destabilised 
western frontier of India, and the elimination of 
Indira Gandnı into the bargain. . 

This brings us to the second aspect of Soviet 
thinking about the latest developments in India. 
Soviet analysts point out that it can no longer be 
denied with any credibuity that a vast reservoir of 
disatfected Sixos, a majority of tnem living close to 
Pakistani borders, aow constitute a primary security 
probiem for India. Its implications are grave for 
Indian stability, defence and foreign policy. It can 
cripple India permanently. 

The analysts here warn 
sentimental, muddle-headed thinking by Indian 


that it is no time for soft, 


leaders. Waat is demanded of them is bold, clear- f assassination of Indira Gandhi. 


headed thinking and an honest facing of the unplea- 
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Not much was heard of Chauhan and his ` 


re 


sant facts of life. They simply do not understand 
why till now the Indian public has not been made 
to understand the close links which have existed 
between Pakistan and the Sikh extremists since 1971; 
why the Opposition leaders in India failed to 
acknowledge that by destroying the Bhindranwale 
cell in the Golden Temple Indira Gandhi was acting 
in the best interests of the security and integrity of 
India; and why many elements in India still persist 
in viewing the Sikh problem in isolation from Pakis- 
tan. Had India and the Indian authorities grasped 
the extent of these links earlier and acted to break 
it up sooner, Indira Gandhi might not have died. 
Even now, if the real nature of the Sikh extremism 
is grasped, and it is isolated trom its Pakistani sup- 
port base, it may not be too late and Indira Gandhi. 
may not have died in vain. : 

A beginning, therefore, has to be made by recog- 
nising the acute danger posed to India’s long-term 
security by the Sikh probiem in its new dimensions. 
The act of treachery by Indira Gandhi's Sikh guards 
has perhaps brought this home, but not: sufficiently. 
Earlier, the Government of India, downplayed the 
significance of the mutiny Of some of the Sikh ele- 
ments in the Army following the raid on the 
Bhindranwale headquarters and there were misguided 
calls for treating the rebels with understanding, 
sympathy and leniency. But it has to be now faced 
that the Sikh problem impinges upon India’s security 
needs. Soviet analysts hasten to add that they are 
not suggesting that all Sikhs are unreliable; in fact, 
even now, the majority of them may not be. But 
because a smaller percentage, no matter how small 
or big cannot be trusted for sensitive assignments, 
all others have to be viewed with great reserve and 
caution. In blunt, political terms it means, according 
to Soviet analysts, that nearly one-fifth of the Indian 
military has become an uncertain factor in Indian 
defence, thus security planning has received a 
devastating blow. 

„When it is pointed out to analysts here that this 
kind of thinking amounts to slandering a community 
of people who have played a great role in the crea- 
tion of post-independence India, not least in the 
armed forces, they shoot back: “Yes, yes, but sup- 
pose those men who revolted after the death of 
Bhindaranwale were sent to fight on the border with 
Pakistan, can you rely upon them that they will not 
defect to Pakistan under the influence of Sikh ex- 
tremists who would be operating on the front from 
Pakistani shelters?” What answer can be given to this? 

Moreover, no one can be certain that others were 
not ready to revolt at the time, and would not be 
ready to defect, if the crunch comes? This is precisely 
the tragedy of the present situation that now even 
loyal, patriotic Sikhs would come under constant sus- 
picion, that such suspicion would make them resent- 
ful, that in many cases such resentment might 
eventually lead to disloyalty. It is a national 


tragedy of profound dimensions for India. 


In this explosive situation, Americans have added 
another dimension. They have accused the Rus- 


* sians of saying that America is responsible for the 


Russians have 
(Contd. on page 33) 
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Universal Elementary Education 


A Pipe Dream ? 
SHEELA ,REDDY 


T is ironic that the demand for compulsory educa- 

tion of children in India, which was first voiced 
in 1882, and became vociferous in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century, has died down to 
a mere whimper at the close of the century. In the 
first flrsh of revolutionary fervour, leaders of the 
nationalist struggle, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mohammad Ali Jinnah and 
other veterans fought hard to induce the British 


administration to introduce compulsory education in: 


India. It was because of the reluctance of an alien 
government, it was felt, that compulsory education 
could not be introduced in India. 

And yet, 75 years after Gokhale struggled to move 
a resolution on the subject in the Central Legislature, 
the democratic government of a free India is now- 
here near the goal of compulsory elementary educa- 
tion for all, even though it is enshrined as a Directive 
Principle in our Constitution. 

One is struck by the similarity of arguments 
offered by the British administration against the 
introduction of compulsory education and the views 
of the Indian Government fifty years later. 

A passage from the Hartog Report (1929) puts 
forward the British administration’s view effectively: 

“We have been much struck by the feeling expressed in 

many places that the immediate panacea for all the defects 

which now darken the picture of primary education is to 
be found in compulsion. Although we regard compulsion 
as essential to the ultimate success of any scheme of mass 
education, we realise that the immediate and widespread 
application of compulsion would present serious, and in 
some places, almost insuperable financial difficulties ... the 
policy is not to attempt to apply compulsion throughout 

a large area but rather to build up strong vernacular 

schools in rural areas and then gradually to extend the 

sphere of compulsion from one village to another as soon 
as each single school area appears to be right for 
compulsion.” f ' ; 

Expressing the views of many States on the subject 
of compulsory education in this excerpt from the 
inaugural address held in Puri on May 1964 by the 
then Education Minister of Orissa, Satya Priya 
Mohanty: . i 

“There have been persistent instructions from the Centre 

that a Compulsory Primary Education Act should be 

enacted in the state. Iam afraid that the objectives can- 
not be achieved by simply enacting a legislation unless the 
social, psychological and economic hurdles are successfully 
overcome. To my mind, it will perhaps be better to 
‘prepare the community by the offer of various incentives, 
to take advantage .of primary education offered free of 
cost. When the vast majority of school-going population 
- has actually got themselves enrolled legal compulsion may 
be tried to rope in the few riff-raffs left over. But when 
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- a large percentage is still averse to join schools, persuasion 
should precede compulsion. We are convinced that the 
time has not yet come in Orissa for the introduction of 
compulsion by legislation.” 

_ When then is that time to come? By 1990, accord- 

ing to the latest target set by the Government of 


` India. It is doubtful if the goal can be attained even 


by that time. Senior officials of the Education 
Ministry have serious reservations on the target 
deadline. The task is much too colossal, they say. 

The figures appear to suggest that we are indeed 
nearing the goal of universalisation of elementary 
education. Thetotal number of children enrolled 
in elementary education has increased from 223 lakhs 
in 1950-51 to around 905 lakhs during 1979-80. At 
the lower primary stage the expansion has been even 
more rapid. However, if we take into account the 
population explosion that has occurred in the inter- 
vening years, the figures cease to be so impressive. 
Out of every three children in the age group of 6-14 
years who are enrolled in schools throughout the 
country, one child is left behind. 

The progress of universalising education has been 
largely uneven. There is a vast difference, for instance 
in the number of boys and girls enrolled in primary 
schools. According to the 1982 educational stati- 
stics, while the percentage of boys enrolled in classes 
1— 5is 99.4 per cent of the eligible population, 
that of girls is only 66.9 per cent. Besides, there are 
differences between urban and rural areas and bet- 
ween advanced and backward states. Over 80 per 
cent of the children not enrolled in schools so far are 
confined to a dozen States. 

There are also socially disadvantaged groups, such 
as the economically poor, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled ' Tribes whose children are on the peri- 
phery of the schooling system. About 38 per cent of 
the Scheduled Castes children and 56 per cent of the 
Scheduled Tribes children are yet to recieve elemen- 
tary education. Any plan to universalise education 
must therefore take into account all these inequities 
and planning has to be geared to reach these specific 
groups. 

Much more discouraging than the rate of enrol- 
ment in elementary schools is the rate of drop-outs. 
Nearly 64 per cent of the children who are enrolled 
in Class 1 drop out by the time they complete Class 
5. What is most dismaying about this high rate of 
drop-outs is the fact that a child needs to be in 
school for at least four or five years before he can 
attain a minimum level of literacy. Dropping out 
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. of school before Class 4 or 5 means that those 
children lapse back into illiteracy. 

As long as children drop-out of primary school at 
this alarming rate,an increase in the number of 
enrolments can mean nothing — the whole exercise 
is as futile as using a sieve to empty a lake. Besides, 
the wastage in monetary terms is considerable. There 
are no recent studies on the subject but according 
to an NCERT tabulation in 1961 the financial waste 
over four years works out to about Rs. 75.36 crores. 
With the current prices the total wastage must have 
doubled if not tripled. 

It is true that the defects in the schooling system 
are not wholly to blame for the high rate of drop- 
outs. Economic backwardness is the primary cause 
- for: children leaving school. Children are sent 
out to: work to supplement the family’s meagre 
income. Another related .cause for drop-outs is 
démestic work, which includes household chores 
and looking after younger syblings. Early betrothal 
and marriage also contributes to the rate of drop-outs 
among girls. Parents’ indifference to education 1s 
another important factor but this again is a throw- 
back on our system — for it is well known that illi- 
terate parents are more reluctant to educate their 
children than literate parents. 

It is clear that unless the standard of living of the 
people as á Whole is raised, illiteracy will persist. 
Efforts however can be made to give part-time ins- 
truction to those children who are forced to leave 
school out of economic neccessity. Providing creches 
in schools may prove to be another solution. , 

It is easy to shift the failure of the literacy pro- 
gramme to the socio-economic backwardness of the 
country. Buta part ofthe blame lies squarely on 
the schooling system. A disinterested teacher droning 
out lessons on utterly irrelevant subjects to an over- 
crowded class is hardly the environment to attract 
a child into school. There are two things wrong 
with our schools — the poor quality of teaching and 
unsuitable curricula. 

The primary school teacher can play a vital role 
in enrolling and retaining children in school. Unfor- 
tunately the quality of teachers, especially in the 
rural areas, is so poor that they drive the children 
away rather than attract them. The average primary 
teacher is uninformed on progressive teaching 
methods despite the fact that 87 per cent of the 
primary teachers are trained teachers. As one edu- 
cationist put it: “The modicum of educational 
thought that he is able to digest during his training 
period is generally all the capital of his professional 
efficiency and he has often to live on it alone during 
the total period of his service. Itis therefore no 
matter for surprise if the instruction in the average 
primary school soon falls into a mechanical grind 
which fails either to attract the children or keep 
them in regular attendance.”’ 

Besides being incompetent, the primary teacher 
is also lacking in enthusiasm for his job. This may 
perhaps be due to his poor living conditions — he is 
amongst the lowest paid public servants. 

Even where there is a school with that rare breed 
—a zealous and competent teacher — there is not 
much he could accomplish in his overcrowded ` class- 
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room. The ratio of teacher and pupils has been 
rising steadily over the years. In 1935 the ratio of 
teacher to students was 1:28: In 1938 it rose’to 
1:29, in 1939 to 1:30, in 1945 it rose further to 1:31 


and so on till currently the ratio is 1:38. -This isin 


sharp contrast to the developed countries where the 
trend has been a decreasing number of children in . 
each class. 
. If the teacher is dull and uninteresting, even more 
so are the books that a child has to read at school. 
The aim of most textbooks in India is to cram as 
much information as possible into the child’s head. 
They seem to compete with each other in presenting 
lessons as boringly as possible. -No effort is made 
to invite the child’s participation in the process of 
learning, nor is.he encouraged to think for himself. 
Worse, they’ do not relate to his environment and 
conditions. This is especially true of the rural areas. 
Most textbooks in India have an urban, middle 
class bias, perhaps because the persons. who write 
them come from that background. At no point can 
the vast majority of primary school children in- 
village schools relate to these lessons. © 
More unattractive still is the physical environment 
of the school. Housed at best in rented buildings . 
that were not designed for schools, and at worst, in 


huts, tents and out in the open, schools lack even 


the basic amenities like toilets and drinking water. 


According to the Fourth all-India Educational 
Survey conducted in 1982, physical facilities in 
elementary schools, particularly in rural areas, are 
deplorable. About 40 per cent of primary schools 
are housed in unsatisfactory structures, in “‘kutcha’”’ 
houses, thatched huts and in open space. 


The Survey also revealed that 36 per cent of 
primary schools did not have minimum furniture, 
including mats for children to sit on, .blackboards 
and other minimum equipment required. Sixty per 
cent of primary schools had no drinking water faci- 
lities, while toilets were non-existent for a large 
number of schools. 


Even the goal of a primary school in every village 
has not been’realised as yet. According to the 1982 
figures, there are 5,75,424 villages in India and there 
are only 5,05,927 primary and pre-primary schools.’ 
Some of these schools may serve the needs of more 
than one contiguous village, but in bigger villages 
towns and cities there are a number of schools in a 
single centre of population. Hence, it would be an 
underestimation to say that about half a lakh of 
villages have no schools as yet. 


It is here that community participation could play 
a dynamic role — in providing land for building 
schools and in contributing to the cost of construc- 
tion. This is one aspect in which the rural areas are at 
an advantage, for there can be no dearth of land for 
schools and playgrounds as in overcrowed cities. - 
Emphasis should be laid on the use of local materials 
and low-cost buildings if the massive backlog in 
school buildings is ever to be cleared. 

However, the inadequacy in physical facilities 
cannot be viewed in isolation. They stem from a 
major handicap in educational planning, and that is 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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For one hundred years the people of Namibia have 
been the victims of the politics of postponement. 
Their occupation, their colonisation, and their ex- 
ploitation has been duly documented and widely 
publicised. Yet while nearly all the colonies of the 
world have won their independence, Namibia re- 
mains a colony with its future intertwined with the 
vicissitudes of global and regional power politics. 
_ The Namibian people under the leadership of the 
South-West African People’s Organisation (SWAPO) 
have undertaken the gigantic task of engaging in 
armed struggle one of the world’s most powerful 
and modern military machines, the Republic of 
South Africa, to gain their independence. To have 
engaged such a military power for so long and to 
force that power along with its allies, to come to the 
negotiation table represents a major military and 
diplomatic victory for a liberation movement. 
SWAPO has followed in the pattern of other nation- 
al liberation movements, such as Algeria, Vietnam, 
Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe, for its self- 


determination. 


A great deal has already been written about the 
role of the United Nations in insuring that Nami- 
bian independence is obtained as soon as possible. 
But the question remains as to why Namibian 1n- 
dependence has been delayed and even postponed 


and what can be done to accelerate the process, 


especially since the entire family of nations, includ- 
ing President Reagan of USA who has entered into 
a policy of ‘“‘constructive engagement” with the 
Republic of South Africa, is in agreement. 

We shali examine and offer explanations as fo 
how South Africa has been able to manipulate exis- 
ting contradictions in world politics, notably the 


- new Cold War to postpone Namibian independence. 


We shall begin by tracing how a global consensus 
was achieved around UN Security Council resolu- 
tion 435. It is important to recognise the role of the 
Nonaligned Movement in building international 
support and solidarity at a time when it was un- 
popular to call for Namibian independence. From 
its founding conference in 1961, nonaligned coun- 
tries have supported the rights of the Namibian 
people. They also recognise SWAPO as the sole 
and legitimate representative of the Namibian 
people. At their most recent conference of heads of 
state or government, the Seventh Summit, in March 
1983, Indira Gandhi, the late Prime Minister of 
India who chaired: the meeting, spoke for the move- 
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ment: when she stated: “The other notorious out- 
law is the South African regime which defies the 
‘international family with impunity. It has been 
rightly observed that the very existence of the Gov- 
ernment of Pretoria, which institutionalises racism, 
negates the oneness of the human race. Aggression 
against its own people, and those of Namibia and 
other neighbours, is an affront.” The International 
Conference in Support of the Namibian People for 
Independence held in Paris in April 1983 revealed 
once again that the vast majority of the nations of 
the world are committed to the independence of 
Namibia. This resulted in the UN Secretary- 
General making a major effort to implement reso- 
lution 435. In spite of the efforts of the Namibian 
people and SWAPO, the frontline’states, OAU, the 
Nonaligned Movement, and the United Nations, 
this global consensus was derailed by the activities 
of a new grouping in world politics—the Contact 
Group (Canada, France, United Kingdom, the 
Fedreral Republic of Germany, and the United 
States). This grouping in collaboration with the 
Republic of South Africa introduced new elements 
into the negotiations process which resulted instead 
in the politics of postponement. 

To completely comprehend the postponement of 
Namibian independence requires an understanding 
of the grand design of the Republic of South Africa 
which acted in concert with the Contact Group. 
South Africa has continuously defied the efforts of 


- the global community and world opinion to isolate it 


for its apartheid policy and illegal colonisation of 
Namibia. It has had a consistent and well developed 
strategy in the region linking economic, political, 
diplomatic and militry objectives. It began by 
developing a cordon sanitaire of weak states on its 
northern border consisting of the frontline states. 
However, the liberation movements there and the 
success of Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe in 
obtaining independence led to a modification of its 
policies. South Africa then put into motion its 
military strategy —- quick strikes of a surgical 
kind to delegitimise individual states. It also devised 
a strategy of creating dissident groups within front- 
line states who would make secessionist demands. 
This involves leashing and unleashing individuals 
and groups such as Savimbi and UNITA. This was 
coupled with constant economic destabilisation. In 
addition, it has skillfully managed global politics, 
especially East-West tensions, to its favour and 
' recently has used a number of governments, in parti- 
cular the Contact Group to thwart the efforts for a 
global consensus to secure Namibian independence. 
The Contact Group attempted to take the 
Namibian question out of the auspices of UN and 
to impose their own plan. However, global opinion 
and SWAPO exposed the motives of the Contact 
Group and it quickly lost legitimacy as an honest 
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-broker. France, Canada, West Germany, and even 
the United Kingdom began to distance themselves 
from the leadership of the United States in the 
Contact Group and to join the global consensus. 
Thus, only South Africa and USA remain and pre- 
sent negotiation has pitted these two governments 
against SWAPO and the global community. The 
collapse of the ‘Contact Group’s strategy revealed 
the second phase of South Africa’s new objective, 
namely, to integrate the security interests of USA 
with the region. The Reagan Administration’s policy 
of “‘constructive engagement” has had the net result 
of involving the whole region of southern Africa in 
the new Cold War and turning it into an arena of 
conflict. Thus by adopting the strategy of diplo- 
macy (delaying negotiations), politics (supporting 
dissident groups), economics (manipulating move- 
ments of labour and capital), and finally direct 
military invasions, South Africa was convinced that 
its cordon sanitaire would guarantee its security and 
allow it to continue its policies. The key element of 
this grand design was Namibia. Postponement of 
Namibian independence then became a permanent 
and critically important feature of its foreign policy. 

The theoretical formula devised by the United 
States involved the doctrines of linkage or parallelism 
and most recently, “constructive engagement.” 
These doctrines are part of its new concept of 
regional security whereby weak states are to be 
clustered around a stronger state in the region 
requiring them to surrender their sovereignty to a 
designated regional power. As the dominant power 
in the region, the Republic of South Africa has 
become the local gendarme. Nonaligned countries 
are fully aware that the strategy being implemented 
in southern Africa is: being replicated in Central 
America, the Middle East and other regions of the 
Third World. They will not forget, for example, the 
US invasion of Grenada and the statement of the 
chief of South Africa’s defence force who shortly 
afterward used this event to justify his government’s 
invasion of Angola. Thus the entire Third World 
‘has been made painfully aware that the regional 
gendarmes have full licence to invade weaker states 
without fear of violating accepted norms. 

Another doctrine of the United States and its 
Western allies is to redefine the role of national 
liberation movements characterising them as illegiti- 
mate international terrorist organisations. The 
Reagan Administration views national liberation 
movements not as authentic or indigenous move- 
ments for independence and social justice, but simply 
as conspiracies which are for the most part externally 
instigated and a threat to the security of USA, the 
Western world, and also its allies in the Third. World. 
‘Implicit in this doctrine is the racist assumption that 
peoples of colour are incapable of determining their 
own destiny. Thus, in their view, national liberation 
movements are to be quickly and precisely eliminated 
before they become major movements for social and 
economic change. Movements with broad national 
and international support, on the other hand, are 
subject to a variety of efforts, such as the encourage- 
ment of factions, to destabilise and delegitimise 
them. 
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This paper will conclude with an examination of 
the present status of the negotiations process in 
which the multilateral UN procedure has been 
reduced to a bilateral stalemate: What was primarily 
a peaceful multilateral process has been gradually 
transformed into a confrontational bilateral impasse __ 
with the United States and South Africa acting as a- 
joint force against the global consensus of the 
United Nations. This phenomenon has resulted in 
an attempt by the US and South African govern- 
ments to hijack the Namibian issue outside of the 
UN system and, most importantly, to make 
Namibian independence part and parcel of the new 
Cold War. This forebodes some real dangers for the 
peoples of . Africa and the entire world since the 
Republic of South Africa has recently joind the 
group of nuclear states. [t is certainly hoped that 
southern Africa will not be a region where the world 
sees the first experiment with a nuclear war. 

Finally, the real question now 1s to define a role 
for the United Nations. The UN system, including 
its many agencies such as UNESCO, is under massive 
attack by those who propose to destroy multilateral 


diplomacy and especially to cripple the input of z% 


Third World countries in global decision-making. 
This was preceded by efforts to. destroy regional 
coalitions, such as the frontline states, continental 
coalitions, such as OAU, and international coalitions, 
such as the Nonaligned- Movement. Early on the 
Reagan Administration informed Third World 
countries that it would monitor the votes of the UN 
General Assembly and punish those states which 
opposed US policies. Thus the many countries who 
have become heavily indebted on UN foreign aid 
and loans are reluctant to exercise their sovereignty 
and in effect have become client states of USA. 
Reeling from this assault, UN has responded weakly 
and has often meekly accepted the criticisms. How- 
ever, with the Namibian question, it has an opportu- 
nity to resurrect itself. . 

It must be noted that there is a great deal of 
disenchantment with the UN: effort to implement 
resolution 435. 
Namibian question, the Council for Namibia which 
acts as a legislative body, the Commissioner who 
acts as an executive office, and a special represen- 
tative who acts as an negotiating authority. The 
Council must begin to act as a sovereign body and 
delegitimize the illegal regime in Namibia. In its 
ten-year history, it has passed one decree which is 
yet to be implemented. Secondly, it has completely 
surrendered the entire negotiations process to a third 
party which has no legitimate role in the proceed- 
ings. The United States, for example, has created 
a liaison unit in Namibia. The real question is the 
status of that unit in international law and its capa- 
city to collect objective information about the 


territory when it is dependent on the Republic of 


South Africa for transport and movement within 
Namibia. 
establish a permanent UN presence in Namibia and, 

indeed, USA could assist in such a venture. 
In conclusion, we would like to suggest why it is 
necessary to bring the Namibian question back to 
; (Contd. on page 34) 


It has three bodies to deal with the ~ 


Immediate consultations should.beginto ~ 
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Poverty Reduction and the Plan 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


AN ominous trend is evident at the highest level. 
Having failed to solve the problem .of poverty 
and its accentuation, it is now being claimed that the 
proportion of people below the poverty line is falling 
steeply and that before the end of the century the 
problem of poverty will be nearly solved. Poverty 
ratio is subjectively reduced despite overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary. l 
The Mid-Term Appraisal came out with the 
untenable proposition that the, number of people 
below the poverty line, which was abọut 339 million 
in 1979-80 constituting 51.11 per cent of the popula- 
tion, declined in 1981-82 to 282 million or 41.5 per 
cent of the population. This reduction was attri- 


’ buted “partly through the adoption of specific 


poverty alleviation programmes like IRDP and 
NREP”, although there was no evidence to support 
the claim that those who have benefited from IRDP 
and NREP have crossed the poverty line. Yet the 
Planning Commission assumed that they have done 
so although it has admitted in the same breath’ that 
the exact pattern of expenditure below the poverty 
line will not be available until the results of the 
National Sample Survey for 1983 become available. 
On the eve of the Sixth Plan the Planning Com- 
mission determined the poverty line at per capita 
monthly consumer expenditure of Rs 76 in the rural 
areas and Rs 88 in the urban areas. Taking an 
average family of five persons, annual consumer 
expenditure of about Rs 5,000 will be required to 
keep a household above the poverty line at the then 
prices. Prices rose by 21 per cent in 1979-80 and by 


17 per cent in 1980-81. Thus much larger consumer: 


expenditure is now necessary to keep a household 
above the poverty line. The net income from culti- 
vation of wheat per hectare, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, was Rs 325 in UP in 1980-81 
and Rs 379 in Punjab if all the costs were to be 
included. The same was Rs 1,362 and Rs 1,509 
respectively if only cash and kind expenses were to 
be taken into account. Thus cultivators with hold- 
ings of three hectares and above can be said to be 
above the poverty line even when only cash and kind 
expenses are taken into account in costs. And only 
20 per cent of the cultivators in the country have 
holdings of over three hectares. In other words, if 
cultivators with holdings of three hectares are not 
above the poverty line, it is illogical to assume that 
the poorest of the poor with no land base would 
have crossed the poverty line when an asset worth 


_ Rs 3,000 or so was provided to them. 
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The Mid-Term Appraisal maintains that during 
1980-81 and 1981-82 nearly 5.6 million persons bene- 
fited under IRD. In its words, “Utilisation of 
subsidy was Rs 156 crores in 1980-81 and Rs 260 
crores In 1981-82. The term credit utilisation was 
Rs. 237 crores in 1980-81 and Rs 348 crores in 
1981-82. The per capita (beneficiary) investment 
under IRD was Rs 1,141 in 1980-81 and Rs 2,641 
in 1981-82”. If we go by this reckoning, an invest- 
ment of Rs 1,000 crores in IRD lifted 5.6 million 
households out of the poverty line or per-household 
investment of Rs 1,785 succeeded in doing so. In 
other words, those who were provided with a buffalo 
of say worth Rs 2,000 were successful in generating 
a net income of nearly Rs 5,000 which is clearly 
implausible. The Mid-Term Appraisal has also 
admitted that 20 per cent of the outlay goes to sup- 
port the administrative staff and that a sizeable 
number of beneficiaries selected did not belong to 
the poorest category and -in some of the States as 
high as 30 per cent of the beneficiaries were not from 
among the landless. 


There are other evidences also to show that the 
poor did not fare well. The number of landless agri- 
cultural labourers -increased from 47 million to 55 
million according to the 1981 census when no 
enumeration was done in Assam and Jammu and 
Kashmir. In other words, their number increases 
by about 10 lakhs annually. According to the Agri- 
cultural Census 1980-81, the number of marginal 
holdings (less than one hectare) increased sharply 
in all the States since 1976-77 and the increase was 
as high as 38 centin Andhra Pradesh and 26 per 
cent in Tamilnadu. Per capita per day availability 
of foodgrains in the country declined from 477 grams 


. In 1977 to 410 grams in 1981 and marginally 


improved to 452 grams inthe following two years 
and again declined thereafter to 430 grams despite 
rising imports of foodgrains. The poorest are the 
most vulnerable section and their access to food is 
precarious. With rising prices of foodgrains and 
with declining availability, the poorest must have 
suffered most and their consumption of foodstuffs 
might have gone down. 

As regards employment generation through 
National Rural Employment Programme (NREP), 
the Mid-Term Appraisal has admitted that employ- 
ment generated through this programme has cons- 
tantly declined. The employment generated was 
1000 million man-days in 1979-80 which declined to 
421 million man-days in 1980-81, 355 million man- 
days in 1981-82 and further to 338 million man-days 
in 1982-83. As employment under NREP is not on 
a regular basis and in view of the declining trend in 
employment generation through this programme, 


1} 


its ‘role in lifting households above the poverty line < 


can only be marginal. l 

Realising the hollowness of the claim of poverty 
reduction on the basis of income necessary to pro- 
vide the requisite intake of 2400 calories in the rural 
areas, Prof. A.M. Khusro who,is a member of the 
Planning Commission has now come out with the 
strange plea that households who are unable to 
afford the minimum intake of food need not be 
taken as poor for as medical and educational faci- 


lities have increased (and) have been lifted out of the 


poverty trap. (Silver Jubilee Lecture, Institute of 
Economic Growth, September 25, 1984). According 
to him, if more’ schools and hospitals are 
opened the people below the poverty line do not 
remain so as they now enjoy educational and 
medical facilities. But just as if foodgrain production 
increases in the country poor households with un- 
employed and under-employed persons cannot stand 


to gain, if there is extension of educational and _ 


medical facilities the poorest households may not 
be affected. Prof. Khusro argues that “when people's 
income increases, their food consumption does not 
increase proportionately”. This may be true for not- 
so-poor and richer households but a household 
which is unable to have a square meal will first raise 
its food consumption if there isan increase in 
income. But there is no evidence to show that the 
income and expenditure of poorer households have 
increased in real terms in so far as necsssities are 
concerned. l 

The per capita consumer expenditure has remained 
more or less stationary during the last two decades 
at constant prices as is shown in the following table. 
It also shows a rising trend in the number of people 
below the poverty line: 


Monthly per capita consumer expenditure and number of 
people below the poverty line 


People below the poverty 


thly per capita 
Monthly per cap line (Million) 


consumer expenditure 








- {1960-61 prices) (Rs) 

Rural Urban Rural . Urban Total 
1960-61 21.53 29.61 202.21 37.36 239.57 
1961-62 21.79 31.03 204.23 37.00 241.23 
1963-64 21.06 32.50 203.47 37.24 240.71 
1964-65 23.56 32.11 182.68 38.01 220.69 
1965-66 22.87 29.52 196.30 43.97 240.27 
1966-67 . 22.88 30.76 197.05 . 42.05 + 239.10 
1967-68 24.20 32.47 184.60 40.50 225.10 
1968-69 23.71 32.80 201.88 39.75 241.63 
1969-70 23.98 34.82 198.85 38.83 237.68 
1970-71 23.06 34.50 207.13 39.53 246.66 
1972-73 22.56 32.35 228.26 46.52 274,78 
1973-74 22.81 30.44 219.91 48.84 268.75 
1977-78 22.22 32.02 254.92 53.86 © 308.78 
1979-80 21.57 30.20 273.00 66.00 339.00 
1981-82 23.22 31.81 252.00, 64.00 316.00 


rer erent AAA AAEE AAAA, 
Consumption expenditure figures of 1979-80, 1980-81 and 


1981-82 are estimated on the basis of assumption given in the 
technical note on the Sixth Plan. 


Source: Gupta and Dutta: Poverty Calculation in the Sixth 


Plan, EPW, April 14, 1984. | 
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The cost of living for agricultural labourers 
increased by 9.7 per cent in 1980-8! and further by 
12.4 per cent in 1981-82. The index currently stands 
at 524 with 1960-61 as base. Number of persons on 
the live registers of Employment Exchanges also 
continued to increase. The same increased from 162 
lakhs in 1981 to 196 lakhs in 1982 and further to 


229 lakhs in June 1984. Number of placements also. ~* 


declined from 4.8 lakhs in 1980 to 4.7 lakhs in 1982. 
Employment in the public sector is increasing 
roughly by 4 lakhs and that in the organised private 
sector by about one lakh annually against an increase 
of roughly 60 lakhs in the labour force. The rest 
are absorbed in the informal sector or swell the 
number of the unemployed and the under-emp- 
loyed. 

It is no use hiding the reality of rising number of 
persons below the poverty line. The problem of 
poverty has to be squarely faced and it has to be 
admitted that the efforts made hitherto have not 
made any appreciable dent. The manner in which 
the Planning Commission and its spokesmen are 
proclaiming that poverty ratio has declined will only 
create a false complacency that all is well with 
poverty alleviation programmes and that correct 
Strategy has already been evolved to solve the 
problem of poverty. O i 





WHERE DO THE RICHES GO? 


It is a strange thing that in spite of more and more 
wealth being produced, the poor have remained poor. 
They have made some little progress in certain coun- 
tries, but it is very little compared to the new wealth 
produced. We can easily see, however, to whom this 
wealth largely goes. It goes to those who, usually being 
the managers or organisers, see to it that they get the 
lion’s share of everything: good. And, stranger still, 
classes have grown up in society of people who ‘do not 
even pretend to do any work, and yet who take this 
lion’s share of the work of others! And — would you 
believe it? — these classes are honoured; and some 
foolish people imagine that it is degrading to have to 
‘work for one’s living! Such is the topsy-turvy condition 
of our world. Is it surprising that the peasant in his 
field and the worker in his factory are poor, although ‘ 

| they produce the food and wealth of the world? We talk 
of freedom for our country, but what will any freedom 
be worth unless it puts an end to this topsy-turvydom, 
and gives to the man who does the work the fruits of 
his toil? Big, fat books have been written on politics 
and the art of government, on economics and how the 
nation’s wealth should be distributed. Learned profes- 
sors lecture on these subjects. But, while people talk 
and discuss, those who work suffer. Two hundred 
years ago a famous ‘Frenchman, Voltaire, said of 
politicians and the like that ‘they have discovered in 
their fine politics the art of causing those to die of 
hunger who, cultivating the earth, give the means of 
life to others’. 


Jawaharlal Nehru (1934), 
Glimpses of World History 
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; Wool: The Wonder Fibre 


we 


B.H. LALVANI ` 


ORE than any other fashion 
or an utility fabric, wool 
commands lasting value and may 


indeed be called the king of fibres. . 


The wool fibre has got a natural 
shape so unique that scientists 
cannot even duplicate it in the 
laboratory. It is a natural renew- 
able resource and no matter 
how much we use it there is 
plenty more to come from the 
ever-existing sheep population. 
Woollen garments will not drip 
or melt as many synthetics will. It 
adds strength, colour and texture 


to synthetic fibre to produce cloth- ` 
‘ing that is as easy to care for as 


it is beautiful to look and wear. 
Nothing can match the “hand” 
the drape and the fit of fashions 
made of pure 100 per cent wool. 
That is why fashion designers 
world over choose wool for their 
top line fashion designs. 
Investment in woollen clothing 
gdes a long way — wool grows 
old very slowly. When wool is 
rubbed and stretched in wearing 
the tension is spread out over 
many fibres, so actual wear is 
minimised. Dyes are actually 
absorbed into the fibre so they 
stay vibrant for years. Wool is 
warm when it is cool and cool 
when it is warm due to its 
moisture content which acts as an 
insulator against ambient heat 


and cold. Itis tough to build a` 


wool fire. 

The Pashmina wool produced 
in Kashmir enjoys international 
esteem and increasing world 
demand for use in female apparel. 
The Government’s efforts in 
boosting the production of Pash- 
mina wool are praiseworthy. The 
objective of production of 200 gms 
of Pashmina per goat has almost 
been achieved. There are two 
units functioning for Pashmina 
production from ‘goats — at 
Mukteshwar and Leh (Upshi) 
Ladhak. ‘The possibility of in- 
creasing the Pashmina yield 
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through selected breeding is being . 


studied. In view of fine nature 
of Pashmina produced by Indian 
native goats programme of cross 
breeding with Russian Pashmina 
goats is being reviewed to step up 
its production to cater to the 
increasing demand for this brand 
of wool in the international 
markets. ` 

Indian wools' have never been 
in as great a demand abroad as 
today. Export incentives are pro- 
vided to units which export more 
than 10 per cent of their produc- 
tion. Although export of wool 
and woollen products have shown 
remarkable progress during the 
recent years, vast export potential 
still exists to be exploited. Non- 
traditional items like woollén 
ready made garments, etc now 
constitute 40 per cent.of the total 
Indian woollen goods export. 
Woollen carpets predominate the 
export of woollen manufacture. 
Recently International Woo! Sec- 
retariat has allowed the Indian 
handmade carpets manufacturers 
to put the wool mark label on 
their products. The legislation of 
the foreign countries make it 
mandatory for the exporters of 
wool and woollen articles to indi- 
cate the country of origin on the 
products to guard against spurious 
goods. USA, Canada, USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Bahrain, Libya, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, West 
Germany, France, Denmark and 
Sweden are consumers of our 
woollen products. 

The intrinsic disadvantage of 
the wool industry is that by world 
standards the size of a wool mill 
is very small. The biggest unit in 
the country would seem tiny when 
compared to a corresponding 
unit in Japan- and UK. In the 
absence of economies of scale and 
dependence on costly machinery 
imported from the industrialised 
centres like Canada, UK and 
France it is no wonder that the 


woollen fabrics are sold at extra- 
vagant prices. Development of 
the indigenous manufacture of 
woollen machinery can alleviate 
the problem to some extent. The 
woollen industry inspite of the 
above handicaps has given a good 
account of itself in the world 
market. 

Sheep and wool are imporiant 
commercial products for provid- 
ing sheepskin clothing and meat. 
Development of all these products 
has attracted great attention in 


recent years, in the country due 


to the chronic shortage of food 
and increased requirements of 
clothing for civilian population 
and defence forces. The indigenous 
production of wool is inadequate 
to meet the requirements of the 
woollen industry and to tide over 
the shortage, sizable quantity of 
wool is imported to feed the 
woollen textile industry. Wool 
produced is of two types, coarse 
wool used for carpet manufacture 
and apparel wool representing 
57 per cent and 43 per cent res- 
pectively of the total annual 
production of raw wool of 31 
mills. 

The finest Indian wool is 
obtained from goats in Himalayas 
and is called Pashmina. Large 
exotic sheep breeding farms have 
been set up in the country to 
improve the feel and quality of 
wool. The object is to increase 
the output in woollen industry 
while cutting down import of 
wool and to bring down the cost 
of raw material to a level which 
would enable the industry to pro- 
duce “‘woollen fabrics” within a 
range price which are exhorbi- 
tantly costly. The major part of 
wool is sold to wool merchants 
under the contract system where- 
by the price of wool is fixed in 
advance and 20 per cent of the 
total estimated value of wool is 
given as advance. The balance is 
paid after the sheep are shorn. 
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Before selling the wool to the 
wholesale merchant the contrac- 
tors remove vegetable matter 
called burr and indulge in other 
malpractice at the cost of the 
producer, 


In the absence of direct sale by 
the flock masters in the market, 
the producers are deprived of, 
reasonable returns. No coopera- 
tive credit facilities are available 
to the flock owners to protect 
them from exploitation by the 
contractors and to secure fair 
prices for their product. The esta- 
blishment of regulated markets as 
in the case of other crops like 
cotton, sugarcane, etc will goa 
long way in eradicating the 
exploitation of the sheep farmer 
oe improving his economic 
ot. 

There is a great scope for 
export of knitwear to USA and 
Europe, Hong Kong exported 40 
million units of knitwear in 1979. 
In comparison the exports from 


India were only about 3 million ` 
The Wool and Woollen 


units. 
Export Promotion Council has 
launched an intensive sales pro- 
motion drive for woollen knitwear 
in eight European countries in 
collaboration with the Trade 
Centre at Brussels and the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat with 





considerable success. Between 
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1978 and 1981 the exports of 
woollen goods excluding carpets 
increased by more than 100 per 
cent. The Council hopes that by 
82-83 the exports will reach 
Rs. 175 crores if government 
maintains its liberalised policy. 
The knitwear has consumer 
appeal due to its cheapness and 
utility. Making of hosiery gar- 


ments out of a blend of cotton ` 


and woollen yarn will create a 
new and expanding market within 
the country and also abroad as 
these blends may function more 
or less as woollen garments, while 
they will be relatively cheaper 
compared with woollen garments. 
Manufacturers of hosiery yarn 
should publicise the hosiery pro- 
ducts to create better market for 
hosiery goods with larger base as 
retailers are not in a position to 
set aside finances for giving effec- 
tive publicity for their goods. In 
foreign markets the publicity pro- 
grammes should be sponsored by 
Government and the Export Pro- 
motion Council. State Govern- 
ments should institute training 
programmes for producing skilled 
personnel. 

Over the past two decades or 
so it has become customary for 
the manufacturer to mix different 
fabrics manmade and natural in 
the same cloth to obtain special 
design effects and improve perfor- 
mance. Wool Research Associa- 
tion at Bombay is concerned with 
improvement of woollen fabrics 
and development of suitable 
blends with other fibres. An 
example of innovative exploita- 
tion of this natural ‘annual fibre 
comes from America where a 
professional inventor Lon Mirgell 
has developed two-from-one pro- 
cess whereby two skins are pro- 
duced from one natural sheep 
skin by sticking an artificial back- 
ing on top of the fibres which are 
then cut into two. This process 
is being used in England in pro- 
duction of two woven carpets 
from one. This inventor is now 
working on a process to durably 
emboss wool and has developed 
pure wool wigs for which a small 
market exists. Wool is grabbing 
a share in an industry producing 
needle punched floor coverings 
made of synthetic fibres. Textile 
technologists have made it pos- 
sible to create a blanket that is 


both watm and cheap out of 4 
blend of jute and woollen fibres. 
The woollen industry bas been 


clamouring for abolition of import 


duty on wool to strengthen its 
competitive position in the world 
markets. Alternatively, it has been 
represented that customs duty be 
substituted by excise duty on 
fabrics which will bring down the 
requirements of working capital. 
The export oriented machine 
made carpet industry has been 
clamouring forthe grant of 20 
per cent cash assistance on export 
of machine made carpets to 
counter act the effect of burden- 
some excise duty of 31.5 per cent 
and the import duty on wool to 
enable it to forge ahead in the 
international markets. 

The woollen industry deserves 
a better deal from the Govern- 
ment considering the fact that 
barring a few large scale companies 
the industry is dominated by 
small units with an estimated 
annual output of Rs. 250 crores. 
Soft loans are not open to this 
sector. The decentralised sector . 
comprising 4679 .power looms and 
20250 handlooms specialises in 
manufacture of hosiery and knit- 
wear and include of fashionwear 
and hand-Knitted carpets. There 
isa leeway to be made both in 
production and productivity. The 
average per capita consumption is 
only 0.05 metres and the average 
elip is less than 1 kg as compared 
to 4.5 kg. abroad. In many 
countries it is common practice to 
prepare diets to satisfy approxima- 
tely 30 per cent of the protein 
requirement of sheep. Ecological 
factors and nutrition play a vital 
role in increasing productivity. 
The industry depends on imports 
of raw material from New Zealand 
which were 13.5 lakh tons in 1980- 
8l and 24.1 lakh tons in 1981-82. 
Wool cloth is considered a luxury 
and the industry depends on 
exports which figured at the 
203.10 crores in 1980-81. While 
cotton textile industry is free to 
use 40 per cent wool in their blends 
the woollen industry is required to 
make use of much lower percen- 
tage. Of 30 per cent wool content 
in wool fabrics meant for exports, 
the Government should grant 
greater latitude in blends in keep- 
ing with the prevailing popularity 
of blended fabrics. O 
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G.N. SEETHARAM 


To trace the evolution of public policies in present 

times it is necessary to go back to the roots and 
trace the genesis of public policy during the colonial 
times. The interlinkages between public policy, 
the economic mechanism and the socio-economic 
structures are very strong. During the British times, 
India was an object of imperialism and public policy 
was geared to the interests of the metropolitan 
country. This naturally affected public policy in all 
its aspects with relationship to internal economic 
phenomena. — 


For example, for a long time the colonial autho- 


rities did not take measures to protect the infant 


industry in India. Further, due to the competition: 


from machine-made goods, Indian cottage industry 


- was shattered and made a difficult living. The trans- 


plantation of European type factories with techno- 
logical processes which were the end product of the 
first Industrial Revolution created a dualistic struc- 
ture in the Indian economy since this alien trans- 
plantation did not have any vertical and horizontal 
linkages with the rest of the Indian economy. These 
alien transplants were. mostly located in the large 
port towns and after a certain time indigenous and 
native capital tried to go into these areas. 

The only areas where public policies had some 
positive effects in the economic sphere was the crea- 
tion and extension of public enterprises albeit in 
British interests, as also irrigation works and 
ordnance factories. The development of Railways 
by the colonial authorities was explained by 
the fact that they were interested in linking up 
the raw material rich hinterlands with the port 
towns so that the raw materials could be shipped 
to Europe and also European goods could be 
marketed in the inland areas. As regards irriga- 
tion, India was once called a hydraulic’ civili- 
sation and the maintenance of irrigation works was 
one of the prime responsibilities of the supreme 
power of the country, be it the Mughal or the British. 
Public investments in defence installations were in 
the interests of keeping India in the British fold. 

So public policy during colonial times was pri- 
marily exercised in the interests of the colonial power 
and public policies toward public enterprises were 
no exception. On the whole the colonial authorities 
succeeded in creating a small enclave modernistic 
sector in the urban areas as juxtaposed to the vast 
semi-subsistence countryside. i 


WITH the success of the national liberation move- 
ment and the coming of Independence there was a 
qualitative change in the parameters of public policy 
towards public enterprises. The national Government 
of India which came into power had the opportunity 


cetera AE 
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of defining and shaping.a totally new set of policies. 
But of course, these policies would be substantially 
determined by the dialectic of the interplay between 


-the objective and subjective factors. What are the 


objective or techno-economic factors? First of all the 
economy was disintegrated and disarticulated with a 
Jack of vertical and horizontal linkages and the 
resulting lack ofa single reproductive mechanism. 
There was a small enclave modern sector in industry 
where the presence of foreign capital was strong and 
this enclave sector represented an oasis in the 
desert of a semi-feudal sector operating by the dyna- 
mics of the pre-modernised civilisation. 

On the whole, in spite of the enclave sector the 
country was industrially backward. The levels of 
living were extremely low and most of the people 
barely had subsistence. There was also the lack ofa 
strong production-oriented entrepreneurial class with 
the protestant ethic. What entrepreneurial class was 
there was mainly speculative trading oriented class 
rather than a class determined to pay its historically 
assigned role in the dynamics of a post-colonial 
society. The indigenous entrepreneurial class has 
neither the ethos nor the skills nor the dynamic 
spirit to initiate the process of transformation. The 
industrial base, small as it were, was strongly domi- 
nated by light industry. That is to say producer 
goods sector which could make the basis for an 
independent reproduction mechanism was absent. 
Agriculture was by and large backward and was 
mostly carried out with 18th Century technology. 
Further, partition led to the loss of fertile lands in 
the north-west to Pakistan. These were some of the 
facts of life which public policy had to grapple with 
in the new situation. 

On the subjective side or the socio-economic angle 
the picture was thus represented. The Independence 
movement was led by the Indian National Congress 
which by and large included all strata of the Indian 
population. The manifestos and policy resolutions 
of the Congress called for limited reform and com- 
promise and the acceptance of a ‘‘Socialistic Pattern 
of Society”. The policy resolutions adopted were by 
themselves the result of interaction and struggle 
between opposing forces within the Congress. 
Firstly, the Indian entrepreneurial class had a fair 
base within the Congress and did not want the party 
and the country to opt for radical policies and go 
outside the framework of private property a la China. 
They generally stood for growth-oriented policies. 
The second force represented in the Congress was 
the strong middle class segment representing the 
small businessmen, small farmers, professionals, 
intellectuals, etc., who called and pressurised for 
more radical and democratic policies; with the intro- 
duction of universal franchise the lower castes/ 
classes also made their presence felt and the political 
structure could no longer afford to ignore them. 
So some concessions now and then had to be 
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given to them. 

So policy formulation became somewhat complex 
due to the diverse and somewhat contradictory pulls 
which were exercised due to the socio-economic 
content of Congress ideology. Apart from this there 
was the strong influence of Gandhian ideas with 
emphasis on the cottage industries sector. 

So some support had to be given to the cottage 
industries sector also. Apart from this there was 
desire for economic independence as follow-up to 
political independence. The desire for economic 
independence was manifested in the desire to build 
up producer goods industries which should make the 
country independent to a certain extent in the tech- 
nological field by building up an independent repro- 
duction cycle in the country. Then of course was the 
modernisation ethos imbibed by Nehru. The drama- 
tic experiences of USSR, which in a short time 
catapulted itself into one of the world’s leading 
powers without outside support, had strong influence 
on Nehru and a group of Socialists within the Cong- 
ress. If one looks at the dynamics of history, an 
increasing role for the state is in conformity with 
the trends in economic history. The degree of state 
participation in developmental activities in countries 
like Japan and Germany was far more than say in 
England which was the first country to industrialise 
itself. Then there was Keynesian influence. Before 
Keynes most of Western economists held that the 
market would provide the solutions and the decisions 
to all economic problems. But cheated by the experi- 
ence of the Great Depression (1923-33), Keynes put 
‘forward the proposition that the Government had an 
increasing role to play in the regulation of economic 
activity. So these are broadly the socio-economic and 
techno-economic parameters within which policy 
formulation had to be attempted. 


THE MODEL which was accepted as the Indian 
model of development or the Nehru-Mahalanobis 
model of development had its basic objective the 
strategy of transforming the Indian economy. The 
contours of the model were: (a) Agrarian, (b) Indus- 
trial, (c) Planning. 

Within industrialisation the choice was either to 
allow the private sector to carry out the process of 
industrialisation ‘by concentrating first on light 
industry and after sufficient accumulation had been 
made to go over to heavy industry in consonance 
with the sequence of industrialisation carried out in 
the advanced countries. But Indian policy-makers 
went in for a different policy. The public sector 
would be the king-pin of development and it would 
be concentrated in heavy industry. This was dictated 
by the dialectic of objective and subjective factors 
referred to earlier. Another peculiar feature of the 
Indian industrialisation programme was its accent on 
heavy industrialisation, So public policy was now 
geared to the dynamic growth of the public sector 
as the motive force to bring about deep-going 
transformation of the entire economy. 

The 1955 Avadi Session of the Congress called for 
the establishment of a socialistic pattern of society. 
This again calléd for a strong public sector. The In- 
dustrial Policy Resolutions of 1948 and 1956 allowed 
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a dominant role in the industrialisation processes to 
the public sector. The pull of public policies flowing 
from these fundamental documents were complex 
and contradictory, while another set of policies were 
oriented towards the ' better-off. The bureaucracy 
with its colonial rules and its collective disbelief in 
the public sector, was made a prime instrument 
towards building up the public sector. The social 
origins of the bureaucracy were mainly from upper 
middle and upper class. 

The political process effected the public policies 
towards the public sector through the legislature, the 
executive and the judiciary. The influence of the 
executive on the public sector was also contradictory 
after the 60s whereas in the early 60s there was some 
consensus Within the executive as to the objectives 
of development. Later this consensus was weakened. 
So not surprisingly one part of the executive imple- 
mented policies which was in contradiction with the 
other. Within the Constitution of-India, between 
the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles 
there were contradictions. 

As a part of the apparatus of the developing state, 
a judiciary had to be a harbinger of social change, 
instead it acted as a stabiliser for conservative values. 
It laid far more emphasis on the fundamental rights, 
which included such rights as right to property, the 
right of carrying on business, profession or trade, in 
contrast to the Directive Principles which laid stress 
on the felt needs of the Indian people and called for 
the inclusion of such principles as the right to work 
and the disallowance of concentration of wealth and 
economic power in a few hands. i 

The private sector also heavily influenced the 
formulation of public policy towards the public 
sector in many areas. For example, the price policy 
in ‘irrigation, power, fertiliser,- coal, etc, was in 
accordance with the interests of the private sector. 
The Government by maintaining the public distri- 
bution system ensured a relative degree of social 
peace and created an environment in which the 
private sector could operate. In spite of getting 
benefits from the public sector, the private sector 
especially the big business groups, concentrated their 
fire on the public-sector — the press establishment, 
the English press, was controlled by big business and 
it constantly exaggerated faults of the public sector 
without going into a complex analysis for the 
reasons for the public sector performance. Further, 
such associations of the private sector like FICCI 
continuously defend the interests of the private 
sector. The Boards of several public sector com- 
panies include people from tbe private sector and ` 
this gives rise to inter-locking interests. 

So, public policies operating in a complex 
environment and operate in different directions, the 
objectives are towards the West and the imple- 
mentation is sometimes towards the East. This 
reflects the complex social, economic and political . 
framework and such policies being formulated and 
implemented in India. 


ONE OF the questions before academics is whether 
at present the public sector is playing a supportive 
role to the private sector or playing a system form- 


ing role. If you look into the areas where the public 
sector -is operating, one can clearly see like for 
example transport, fuel, infrastructure, intermediate 
goods, finance, small-scale industry promotion, basic 
and strategic goods, etc., one can possibly come 
round to our view that the public sector is basically 
playing a supportive role. . 

Most of the high profit consumer goods areas are 
in private sector hands. The public sector has 
facilitated the quest for self-reliance, economically in 
the shape of producer goods industries, politically in 
the shape of viable defence sector, and socially also. 
The public sector is widening the market for the 
private sector by bringing backward areas within 
the scope of developmental processes for pushing up 
employment, and is widening the transport arteries 
and thereby spreading development and most 
importantly ensuring social peace through the public 
distribution system. Many public enterprises are 
infrastructure oriented and are represented in the 
fields of communication, railways, shipping, air 
transport, electric power generation, irrigation, coal, 
crude oil, iron ore, steel, etc. The public sector is 
also growing as a factor of reproduction as evinced 
by its large share in production of Railway coaches, 
railway wagons, steam turbines and turbo-alternatives, 
telephones and teleprinters, steel-plant equipment, 
machine tools, road-rollers, etc. 

The public sector representation in consumer goods 
production is insignificant. The public sector is 
heavily represented in long-term industrial finance 
and the share of the public sector in the 
national wealth has‘ gone up from 15 per cent 
in 1950-51 to an estimated 40 per cent now. The 
task before public policy at the moment is to change 
the supportive role of the public sector and make it 
a system forming mechanism which can be the har- 
binger of a new social era in accordance with the 
spirit of the Directive Principles of the Constitution. 
The resources for the growth of the public sector are 
coming mainly from the common man through 
(a) indirect taxes, (b) deficit finance, (c) compulsory 
deposits, and (d) small savings. All these forms. of 
finance fall heavily on the common man. The 
public sector as yet has not become a major instru- 
ment of raising resources for state outlays. The 
share of the public sector in the total resources 
mobilisation of the state is less than one-fifth. 

Public policy is making determined effort to over- 
come regional disparities and backwardness. By 
concentrating public sector investments in the back- 
ward States of Bihar, Orissa and Madhyd Pradesh, 
the public sector is trying to bring the backward 
areas within the orbit of development. But of late 
there has been an increasing flow of public sector 
funds to West India as also Hyderabad and 
Bangalore. All these will help Indian economy in 
overcoming the hypertrophy of distorted growth 
concentrated in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Apart from the public sector, public policy is 
using other instruments for regulation of the public 
sector. These include taxation, which though 


‘unfortunately is heavily based on indirect taxes. 


Credit and financial regulations, price regulations 
which unfortunately are being taken advantage of 
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by vested interests in the private sector distribution 
control, Foreign Exchange Regulations Act, licensing 
mechanism which is mainly geared towards the con- 
trol of monopoly houses and foreign business do not 
lead us to achieve objective. The important MRTP 
Act, etc, say the public sector is conductor of public 
policies which includes a number of other elements 
which in totality represents the symphony: These 
elements of control sometimes act in a contradictory 
manner due to the fact that the fundamental guide- 
lines for policy-making are by themselves contra- 
dictory. 

As regards growth of the public sector concerns, 
unless subsidisation of the private sector is stopped 
and the public enterprises are made to work 
efficiently, the public sector may soon give up against 
the limits to its growth due to the lack of self- 
generating resources. The public sector has to 
concentrate on increasing profitability and public 
policy must be geared towards ending the subordi- 
nation of the public sector to the private sector and 
letting the public sector concentrate on frontier areas 
so that India does not lag behind in the technological 
race. 

The public sector could be the main instru- 
ment for the alternative framework of another deve- 
lopment which will truly reflect the Direct Principles 
of the Constitution. Truly public policies have to 
be totally reformulated and made definite but that 
might require structural and social changes. The 
nature of such changes is outside the scope of this 
piece. Q] 





PUBLIC SECTOR’S ROLE 


May I say that while I am for the public sector 
growing, I do not understand or appreciate the condem- 
nation of the private sector? The whole philosophy 
underlying this plan is to take advantage of every 
possible way of growth and not to do something which 
suits some doctrinaire taeory or imagine we have grown 
because we have satisfied some textbook maxim of a 
hundred years ago. We talk about nationalization as if 
nationalization were some kind of a magic remedy for 
every ill. I believe that ultimately all the principal 
means of production will be owned by the nation, but I 
just do not see why I should do something today which 
limits our progress simply to satisfy some theoretical 
urge. I have no doubt that at the present stage in India 
the private sector has a very important task to fulfil, 
provided always that it works within the confines laid 
down and provided always that it does not lead to the 
creation of monopolies and other evils that the accumu- 
lation of wealth gives rise to. 

«..While the public sector must obviously grow — 
and even now it has grown, both absolutely and 
relatively — the private sector is,not something un- 
important. It will play an important role; though 
gradually and ultimately it will fade away. But the 
public sector will control and should control the 
strategic points in our economy.... 

.-.-We have to evolve a system for working public 
enterprises where, on the one hand, there are adequate 
checks and protections, and, on the other, enough 
freedom for the enterprise to work quickly and without 
delay. Ultimately it has to be judged by the results, 
though one cannot judge a government by financial 
results alone. In judging a big enterprise, one has to 


judge by the final results. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, I956 
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Beginning of a Beginning 
AMIYA RAO 


Or October 20 many in Delhi 

saw, some to their amazement 
and some to their consternation, 
a procession the like of which 
they could never have seen before. 
Nearly a thousand men and 
‘women from sixteen Jhuggi- 
Jhompri colonies — a sizeable 
number among them lepers — 
followed by a few voluntary orga- 
nisations were trudging along 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg in the 
midday sun toa rally in Delhi’s 
Boat Club, voicing their demands, 
the principal one being the repeal 
‘of the four Anti-Encroachment 


Bills passed by Parliament in May 


this year. 

This journal has already pub- 
lished an article on these Bills; 
yet one has to re-emphasise the 
anti-poor aspect of this new legis- 
‘Jation. The pro-higher class atti- 
tude of the Delhi Administration 
has been made clear by the speed 
with which the 600 unauthorised 
colonies of these influential people 
were regularised, just before these 
Bills were due to be passed; 
thousands of overnight encroach- 
‘ ments, unlawful enclosure of 
public land by the rich for extend- 
- ing their gardens, construction of 
buildings without the Municipal 
Corporation’s sanction and illegal 
use of residential buildings for 
commercial purposes are all 
quietly overlooked. No such 
indulgence for the poor; the land- 
hungry DDA has need for those 
plots on which stand without 
authorisation their jhuggis and 
jhompris; even the leper colony 
in Ramnagar Asram is under 
axe. 

It is nobody’s argument that 
unauthorised huts and > slums 
should be allowed *to proliferate 
to the detriment of civic life and 
public administration; but can 
the authorities run the city if all 
the 10 lakh squatters and slum- 
dwellers quit the city tomorrow 
enbloc? These are the people 
whom all of us have been exploit- 
ing so that we might live in com- 
‘fort; we need them for keeping 
the city clean, for running mills 
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and factories; it is their labour 
which erects five-star hotels and 
multi-storeyed buildings, massive 
flyovers and New York style 
roads; and itis they again who 
help out the tired housewife. Can 
we afford to lose them? 

The question which nobody 


- likes to answer is — why are these 


people here? What has brought 
them here from their villages? 
That the unplanned development 


_ projects have gone awry and are 


mostly responsible for today’s 
situation is a little uncomfortable 
to admit. Massive dams, huge 
irrigation projects, big industrial 
complexes, thoughtless extension 
of coal mining areas, brutal 


_ destruction of forests for timber 


trade have wiped out thousands 
of villages casting the villager out 
in the streets. In many cases there 
are no villages left to go back to. 
Nearer home thousands of acres 
of agricultural land have been 
acquired by’ DDA paying the 


-farmer a paltry sum and later 


selling it at an incredibly high 
profit. Thus yesterday’s marginal 
farmer has become today’s land- 
less swelling the number of the 
city’s squatters; the suppliers of 
fresh vegetables — which used to 
be so abundant even a few years 
dgo in Delhis markets — are 
working as day labour or con- 
struction labour or even bonded 
slaves in the illegal stone quarries 
and brick kilns of Mehrauli. The 
entire vegetable trade has become 
the monopoly of a few baniyas. 
“We cannot learn a new trade 
today, all our life we have been 
close to the ‘soil — the earth is 
our mother we know. only her; 
but where is our land now?” says 
a man with a load of bricks on 
his head for the multi-storeyed 
building going up in West Delhi. 

These are some of the open 
secrets why jhuggis have been 
coming up everywhere in the 


Capital and why more and more 


people are entering the city. 


‘ Added to all this is the obsession 


with modern technology creating 
unemployment and under-emp- 


loyment. Plastic has replaced the 
hand-made ban (grass fibre 
ropes), the leather chappals and 
the age-old brass and bell-metal 
plates; even the orthodox woman 
has gone for plastic bindi dis- 
carding the traditional, sindoor 
for decorating her forehead. Even 
in a village far from anywhere 
the threshing machine is doing 
the job of the unwieldy wooden- 
thresher which has been forgot- 
ten. The weaver in Shantipur — 
once famous for the Shantipuri 
saris — has closed down, his 
loom; “Show shall I feed my 
family of five and my two old 
parents on hardly Rs. 400 a 
month?’’ he asked; the handloom 
thus 1s on its way out. 

But the people? Where do they 
go? The demand for the repeal 
of these Bills has not come too 
soon; 1000 hutments in Motia 
Khan were being demolished 
when the Jhuggi-Jhompri Niwasi 
Adhikar Samity, a recently for- 
med body, got a stay order from 
the Supreme Court; in Model 
Town’s Derawala Nagar hut- 
ments of 200 construction lab- 
ourers who had been there for the 
last three years are demolished in 
pouring rain and without notice; 
asa result a ten-day old infant 
died. There is no plan to give 
the evicted any alternative ac- 
commodation. Thus one of the 
demands is no eviction without 
alternative accommodation which 
must be within a reasonable dis- 
tance from their place of work. 

Interestingly . some of the 
demolitions are taking place be- 
cause of group rivalries among 
the slum lords belonging to the 
ruling party. Only last week 10 
buts were demolished in Jehangir- 
puri because instructed by one 
faction in the ruling party, the 
Jhuggi dwellers had delayed the 
payment of a huge sum demanded 
by another faction with a Cabinet 
corinection. The rivalry cost the 
poor their huts and all their be- 
longings. The jhuggi-dweller thus 
lives with the sword of Damocles 
hanging over his head; it is either 


x 


ma. 


DDA’s demolition squad or the 
Housing Society backed by the 
police or the rival factions with 
muscle power and vested interest 
in the continuance of the jhuggis 
asa regular source of income. 
The moment that income ceases 
the jhuggis go up in flames or are 
ruthlessly demolished, whichever 
is more convenient. 

Another urgent demand is the 
immediate issuance of ration 
cards. The ration card is almost 
like a passport which alone 
allows a person the rights of a 
citizen of Delhi; without it he is 
like'a foreigner in his own coun- 
try. Section 14 of the Constitu- 
tion has been blatantly violated 
in the issuance of the ration card, 
the Delhi Administration has been 
discriminating between class and 
class without being challenged in 
any court of law. While a person 
belonging to the upper class gets 
his ration card in less than a 
week, fora poor man 1982 has 
been fixed as the cut-off year and 
even when he proves with all the 
documents in his possession that 
he had been living in Delhi even 
before 1982 there is no knowing 
that he would get his ration card. 
The ration card is the key to a 
poor man’s security, if evicted h 
can then claim accommodation 
— maybe a 22 square yard piece 
of land but for him it is an estate. 
The card means a little sugar the 
taste of which he has forgotten, 
one extra chappati for his wife 
who now goes without her mini- 
mum need in food to keep the 
family from hunger. The card 
also means a small diya in his 
hut: Kerosene is now out of his 
reach — the entire colony remains 
in darkness after the sun goes 


` down. More than 2000 applica- 


tions are lying somewhere with 
the Food Commissioner, it has 
been decided not to let them lie 
there any longer. 

However incredible it might 
sound, most of these colonies, 
including the much publicised 
Resettlement Colonies 
Emergency era, have no drinking 
water. Chandra Shekhar need 
not have gone all the way to dis- 
cover the lack of drinking water 
in distant villages of India; right 
here in the Kalendar colony in 
the month of August, six children 
died in six days after drinking 
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infected water. No newspaper 
thought it worth its while to give 
publicity to this tragic news. 
Could it be that the Press Lords 
felt a little ashamed that with so 
much water in Delhi to keep the 
grass green even in summer, to 
make the fountains play and 
change the pool-water daily for 
the kids of the rich to swim — 
for the kids of the poor there is 
no water to drink? To talk about 
lack of sanitation thus becomes 
irrelevant; the colonies stink. 
Without proper sewerage, drains, 
latrines, no wonder one often 
hears of ‘mysterious illnesses’ 
causing deaths in these Puris with 
evocative names — Jehangir Puri, 
Sultan Puri, Trilok Puri, Kalyan 
Puri, Inder Puri and so on and on 
— where to make Delhi look 
beautiful the ‘unbeautifuls’ had 
been dumped first during Emer- 
gency and sitce then, that being 


the norm, during Asiad, NAM 


and CHOGM. 

To come back to the rally of 
October 20, it was somewhat 
unique In more senses than one. 
A procession having the most 
condemned, the lowliest of. the 
low, the lepers in the forefront 
who, as dignified and disciplined 
as any, holding placards made 
by themselves walked all the way 
slowly to the Boat Club demand- 
ing drugs which have been denied 
to them, was a rare sight in the 
streets of Delhi. According to 
two doctor members of the 
Samity who give all their time to 
these men in Ramnagar Colony, 
“authorities expect leprosy 
patients to attend hospitals every 
2-4 weeks to collect medicines 
but there are laws which bar 
leprosy patients from travelling 
in public transport; thus those 
among them who are physically 
handicapped and cannot walk 
miles to the hospital may actually 
be forced to remain untreated”. 
The Anti-Encroachment Bils are 
going to hurt these people most. 
“Under the Indian Lepers Act 
1898, not only is the leprosy 


- patient prohibited from taking 


up any trade or occupation but 
the employer himself is liable to 
punishment.” It is not likely 
therefore that leprosy patients 
will ever be able to buy or rent 
a house for themselves or own 
land in authorised colonies for 


their rehabilitation. They afé 
mostly debarred from inheriting 
paternal property, nor have they 
any. political pull ‘“‘practically 
having no voting rights”. If they 
beg —as they do having no 
other way out for survival — 
most of them are sent to jail 
under the Beggars Act, another 
legacy from the colonial days. 
Perhaps prison is a more secure 
place than the jhuggi by the side 
of open gutters or ganda nullahs 
of the city where they starve when 
they cannot go out to beg. The 
body of a starving beggar suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis hanging 
from the electric pole ina busy 
centre of the city has told us their 
Story. 


Unlike the rallies organised by 
political parties where thousands, 
even lakhs, of people are brought 
down by various types of vehi- 
cles, fed sumptuously and paid 
for coming, in this rally the poor 
themselves paid that they might 
come; buses were arranged for 
them but they paid the busfare 
from their meagre earnings. This 
proved the intensity of their need 
to come and tell the public of 
Delhi how they live in their colo- 
nies deprived of the basic ameni- 
ties a city should provide and 
what harassment they have to 
undergo at the hands of the 
police. Whenever there isa rob- 
bery or atheft in the nearby 
colonies, the police pounce 
upon them; many are brutally 
tortured to ‘“‘confess’’ their 
“crime”; some unable to bear the 
torture die in police custody; 
there have been two such deaths 
in Sultanpuri alone. In our anti- 
poor elitist society the poor are 
taken for potential criminals, 
and one need not even produce 
to prove their crime; the high 
police officer who holds this view 
could not be made to see the in- 
justice of this attitude. Poverty 
itself then must be a crime; only 
who is responsible for that ‘pover- 
ty? No man is born poor or 
born rich. 


The task cf the Samity wil] not 
be over by stopping the demoli- 
tion of the jhuggis or ending 
the police harassment; the task 
is more than getting the ration 
cards or drinking water or medi- 
cine for the sick. The objective 
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{ ‘ ! i 
is to break the class barrier by 
integrating those who live in 
Bharat with those who live in 
India, and to create in every indi- 


vidual, however poor, the aware- 
ness of his own importance and 
indispensability in the present 
structure of our society, so that 


he can demand his rightful share 
of the fruit. The beginning ‘has 
been made but it is just the 
beginning. O ` 





Black Money 


In 


USA 


SUBHASH CHANDRA 
SARKER 


G has been known for many 
years that the operation of 
black money is spread over wider 
areas than India. There have 
been papers on unreported in- 
comes in the different countries. 
The latest addition to the litera- 
ture is a 13-page article in the 
March 1984 issue of Federal Re- 
serye Bulletin published by the 
Board of Governors of the Fede- 
_ ral Reserve System, Washington 
D.C., USA. Expectedly enough, 
the paper concerns itself with the 
underground economic activity in 
tbe USA. The authors of the 
paper, “A Monetary Perspective 
on Underground Economic Acti- 
vity in the United States”, pub- 
lished in the March 1984 issue of 
the Bulletin are Mr Richard D. 
Porter and Amanda S. Bayer. 
The amount of taxable legal 
income not declared by the per- 
sons concerned was estimated at 
‘around $ 75,000 million (Rs 
75,000 crores)—$ 100,000 million 
(Rs 100,000 crores) for 1976. 
For -the same year the amount of 
unreported illegal income was 
estimated at $ 25,000 million 
(Rs 25,000 crores) — $ 35,000 
million (Rs 35,000 crores). For 
1983 the estimate of unreported 
legal income was $ 131,500 mil- 
lion (Rs 131,500 crores) while 
the estimate of income from 
illegal sources was put at § 13,400 
million (Rs 13,400 crores). 
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- unreported 


According to the Internal Re- 
venue Service (IRS) of the US 
government there has been a 
tendency for the unreported in- 
come to rise over the years. The 
income from legal 
sources rose from $ 93,900 mil- 
lion (Rs 93,900 crores) in 1973 
to $ 249,700 million (Rs 249,700 
crores) in 1981 — at 13 per cent 


a year on an average. During the 


same period unreported income 
from just three illegal activities 
rose from $ 9,300 million (Rs 
9,300 crores) to $ 34,200 million 
(Rs. 34,200 crores) or at an annual 
rate of 17.7 per cent. © 

If what has been stated about 
rise, in the unreported income 
from these three illegel sources 
held good for the activities in the 
illegal sector as a whole, clearly 
the generation of black money 
was taking place in the USA ata 
faster pace in the unreported 
illegal income than in the un- 
reported legal income. If it were 
so, it would not be remarkable, 
since the concealment of income 
derived from illegal activities is 
generally more general than con- 
cealment of legal income. More- 
over the compulsion to conceal 
the activities in the illegal sector 
is also far more than in the legal 
activities. 

The rising proportion of cur- 
rency denominated in hundred- 
dollars has also been seen as 
indirectly testifying to the growth 
in black money. Per capita hold- 
ing of currency of hundred-dollar 
unit rose from 0.5 in 1961 to 2.4 
in 1982. Not all of this was 
attributable to inflation since 
even at the 1967 prices the per 
capita holding of 100-dollar cur- 
rency was seen to rise from 0.5 in 
1966 to 0.8 in 1982. 

Not unexpectedly, the US 
International Revenue Service 


estimate of unreported income . 


has not been accepted by every- 
body in the USA. Others have 
proffered their own estimates of 
unreported income in the USA 
based on their own methodolo- 
gies without reaching ‘unanimity. 
According to the estimate of Mr 
Vito Tanzi unreported income in 


- cealed 


the USA in 1980 varied from 4.4 
per cent of the US GNP to 6.1 
per cent. Mr Edgar Fiege’s esti- 
mate put the unreported income 


at 25.3 per cent of the US GNP 


in 1980 (26.4 per cent in 1982). 


. Following another method Mr 


Fiege arrived at a much higher 
estimate (60 per cent of the US 
GNP in 1981) of unreported 
income. 

Porter and Bayer note that 
all of the methods except the one 
adopted by Mr Vito Tanzi 
showed unreported income to be 
accounting for a higher share of 
the GNP over the years, espe- 
cially after 1975. According to 
Mr Tanzi unreported income 
fell from 5.1 per cent of GNP in 
1950 to 5 per cent in 1975 to rise 
to 6.1 per cent in 1980. Mr Edgar 
Fiege’s one method showed a 
rise from 7.5 per cent in 1950 to 
15.9 per cent of the GNP in 1975 
and to 25.3 per cent in 1980. The 
other method yielded a rise from 
9.6 per cent in 1950 to 30.2 per 
cent in 1975 and further to 41.6 
per cent of GNP in 1980 (60 per 
cent in 1981). The authors con- 
clude that the progress achieved 
in the analysis of underground 
activity would not permit of pre- 
senting a reliable estimate of the 
scope of such activity from an 
analysis of monetary data, on 
which the various estimates of 
unreported income in US were 
based. 

It is interesting to note that 
OECD countries economists hold 
the view that the USA is the 
only country having reliable esti- 
mates of the components consi- 
dered relevant (statistical error, 
estimation of value-added by 
illegal .activities and the “‘con- 
income in kind” ive. 
pilferage from the place of work, 
the private use of company in- 
frastructure etc.) in the estima- 
tion of unreported income. How- 
ever there is general agreement - 
that the importance of the “‘un- 
reported income” or “hidden 
economy” or “black money” has 
been on the rise in most countries 
of the world.1J (Courtesy: Com- 
merce, November 10, 1984). 
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‘COMMUNICATION 


Language 
and 


Justice | 


M? distinguished colleague and 
friend Professor S.K. Agar- 
wala has taken me 'to task 
(Mainstream October 27, 1984) 
for the style (though mercifully 
not the substance) of my article 
“The Dying of Habeas Corpus” 
(Mainstream August 11, 1983). 
Quoting at random the ‘quotable 
quotes’ from the article, Professor 
Agarwala attributes to me the 
following motives: 

(i): that I intend to “ridicule” 
Justice Venkatramiah “in the 
public eye in scornful language”; 


(ii) that I did so in the full — 


knowledge that Judges are not in 
“a position to reply back”; 

(iii) that my intention was to 
cover myself “with glory’ by 
snubbing or slighting Supreme 
Court justices. 

These “‘motives’’ are evident, 
says Professor Agarwala, by the 
use of my language which one 
would notuse “even in civilised 
private conversation, much less 
publicise it in a scholarly or 
journalistic writing”. He then 
wonders whether “true scholar- 
ship has really to be arrogant as 
well as haranguing’’. 

I plead not guilty to these 
charges. First, I did not intend 
to “ridicule? Justice Venkat- 
ramiah, whom I have the privilege 
of knowing since 1975 and for 
„whom I have considerable per- 
sonal regard, consistent with my 
fundamental constitutional duty 
as a citizen to develop “scientific 
temper, humanism and the spirit 
of inquiry and reform” (Article 
51A (h). I have the privilege of 
knowing many Justices, and of 
disagreeing with them at times 
sharply and radically as my 
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article - and a postscript (see 
302 Seminar 18) demonstrates. I 
take Justices seriously, so much 
so that I have given much of my 
active life studying them and 
working with, and for, them. 

Second, I have no ‘ambition to 
“cover myself with glory” by 
praising or criticising Judges and 
Courts. In contemporary India, 
scholarship and learning (except- 
ing of the sycophantic genre) do 
not ensure glory or even lesser 
returns. 

Third, itisno longer the case 
that Judges in India are in no 
position to reply back. They not 
merely reply back but also initiate 
controversies, (for instance, my 
article entitled “Judicial Terror- 
ism” in Mainstream,, January 1, 
1983). Most Justices speak out in 
public; Justice Venkatramiah 
himself has recently attacked 
those proponents of social justice 
(and, in my opinion, rightly so) 
who “‘come to the top by whatever 
method’. But he has gone on to 
Say: 

“Yen ken prakaren prasiddha 
purusho bhava appears to be the 
motto of many. We find that see- 
ing one’s name in newspaper 
everyday has become the worst 
kind of intoxicant and that has 
gotinto our head”. (Journal of 
Indian Law Institute 289 cf 296) 

The “fraternal” references leap 
out of this text and its context. 
(Perhaps, Professor Agarwala 
may find this piece of prose 

*‘civilized’’) 

Fourth, Í do not claim to know 
what “true scholarship” is. But 
I would have thought that the 
sensitivity to feel anguished and 
outraged by abdiction or exces- 
ses of power would have been 
an essential component of “‘true 
scholarship”. Professor Agar- 
wala has read arrogance in my 
anguished utterances on what 
Justice Venkatramiah has said or 
done. Arrogance is the preserve 
of power. Anguish is for all 
those who struggle for justice. 

Fifth, what’s contrary to true 


scholarship, in what I have said . 


and the way I have said it? An 
aged railway porter, a bonded 
labourer fed on wages of disabi- 
lity (kesari dal), a domestic maid- 
servant heavy with a child, a sick 
migrant labourer, a child Jabour- 
er, an ailing prostitute, or. a 


textile worker with respiratory 
disease - none of these can plead 
“humble shoulders” or “humble 
bodies” when called upon to do 
their “jobs.” If average citizens 
of India for whom the Consti- 
tution and Courts are ultimately 
designed (so the /egends have it) 
cannot avail “humble shoulders”, 
should we allow a Supreme 
Court Justice to say this (much 
less applaud him)? ‘The job ofa 
Judge is to decide; her oath 1s to 
do it without fear or favour. 
When Justices plead humble 
shoulders, it becomes the task of 
scholarship (true or otherwise) to 
remind them that a Judge be- 
comes a Judge only if she is an 
Indian citizen; and most Indian 
Citizens are disallowed the privi- 
lege of “humble shoulders’. An 
ordinary karmchari gets the sack 
if she develops “humble shoul- 
ders”. Whats wrong in saying 
that a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a constitutional karmchari, 
who says that “the questions 
involved are too large and com- 
plex for the shoulders of a single 
judge to bear’ has effectively 


‘resigned? Could Professor Agar- 


wala or anyone demonstrate the 
insuperable /egaf complexities of 
the Longowal petition? The same 
Justice saw no such complexity in 
admitting the petition in the first 
place. The petition did raise 
politically complex matters. Al- 
most all cases coming to the 
Court raise politically complex 
situations; should then the doc- 
trine of humble shoulders be 
allowed to be a part of the 
adjudicative techniques? 

I have demonstrated that in the 
same order, Justice Venkatramiah 
did proceed to advise Parliament 
as to probable courses of action. 
I did not specifically analyse this 
advice; I still do not wish to do 
so despite the great provocation. 
To do so would be to “ridicule” 
the Justice. I invite Professor 
Agarwala who is a distinguished 
constitutional lawyer to grasp this 
aspect by studying the advice. He 
would then probably begin to 
appreciate my reticence. 

Finally (without being exhaus- 
tive) even by my (obviously 
inadequate) notions of ‘“‘civilised 
private conversation’, [ am not 
persuaded to think that by truth- 
fully blending anguish withianaly- 
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sis I have regressed in civilised 
discourse. The discourse of 


accountability has to-be militant; 


the discourse of power can 
afford to be civilised in Profes- 
sor Agarwala’s sense. The dis- 
course of accountability does not 
allow: the mannerisms of petty 
bourgeoisie intellectual whom 
Marx vividly characterised as 
*“on-the-one-hand-on- the - other- 
hand intellectual’. Marx, Engels 
and Lenin perfected scientific 


suppose. Professor Agarwala will 
find them ‘‘uncivilised’’. 

Of .course, I do not claim that 
discourse of accountability has to 
be destructive of communication. 
No ‘one, ds far as I know, has 
claimed that. But it has to be 
destructive of hypocritical respect, 
of inflated mandarin egos, and of 
anti-people deference to power- 
holders that may generate intel- 
lectual vassalage. 

Perhaps, Professor Agarwala 


may find these remarks also out 


of bounds for even “‘civilised 
private conversation.” The . 
world has, alas, moved away - 
from any Victorian discourse. , 
But let me assure him that I 
would prefer to belong to Yeates’ 
‘“‘worst’’, rather than to his 
alienated ‘best’. Yeates said: 

The best lack all conviction 

The worst are full of passi- 

onate intensity. -> 
UPENDRA BAXI 

Vice Chancellor South Gujarat 
University, Surat. 
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Social Change in Semi-Feudalism -< 


A Bankman’s View 
A. NAGARAJA NAIDU 


p Eciona Rural Bank (RRB) has been defined as 

one of the miracles of the.second half of the last 
decade, raising hopes that they might turn out to be 
a better alternative to cooperative societies and 
commercial banks for rural development as credit 
agencies. The above agencies have failed to meet 
the rural credit needs or they have helped only some 
sections of the society. - 

‘As per the RRB Act, February 1976, they were 
meant particularly for the small and marginal 
farmers, share-croppers, agricultural. labourers, 
village artisans and small enterpreneurs. Even 
though RRBs are for the weakest of the weak, 
‘poorest of the poor and lowest of the low, the 
existing socio-economic conditions have obstructed 
realisation of the aims originally set before RRB 
and target group has turned out to be the same as 
the other credit agencies. This has been my experi- 
ence a as field supervisor in Sri Venkateswara 
Grameena Bank, sponsored by the Indian Bank, in 
Chittoor District, Andhra Pradesh. 

This article based on my experience is divided 
into three parts. In part one cooperative societies and 
commercial banks have been reviewed and how they 
have led to the formation of RRBs. In part two my 
experiences as a full-fledged field supervisor in a 
Grameena Bank as per target group wise and sector- 
wise have been discussed. The field supervisor in a 
Grameena Bank holds the credit protfolio after one 
year’s experience as a field supervisor. He has to 
identify the beneficiary and recommend loans and 
on the basis of his recommendation the Branch 
Manager will sanction the loan taking into account 
the viability of the scheme and credit-worthiness of 
the beneficiary. In the last section, some proposi- 
tions drawn from my experience for further study, 
have been discussed. 


I 


Available evidence suggests that the cooperatives 


and commercial banks have served for and have been 
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exploited by the rich. Let me explain one by one 
their development and service. 

(a) Cooperatives: In 1904, Cooperatives began in 
our country with a view to free the poor from the 
clutches of the money-lender. In our bank command 
area, there are four cooperative societies, in which 
every defaulter of a loan is not a loanee at all. In 
his name the Sarpanches, Village Munisifs, Karnams 
have taken that loan. (The latter two posts are now 
being removed). The sarpanches would get a person 
who may be dependent on him. The people led the 
Sarpanches in some way to sign or put his thumb. 
impression on a piece of a paper to become a 
defaulter of a cooperative without taking a loan. 

The defeated icandidates in the elections of co- 
operative societies have no chance to enter into those 
societies, and so also their supporters. The elections 
are based on considerations of caste, sharecropping, 
archaic justice, etc. Many case studies have revealed 
that any organisation in India in the hands of the 
rural elite is controlled by them for their own 
benefit. A.R. Desai went to the extent of declaring 
that all the institutions in India are solely for the 
profits of the rich and for bourgeoisie which has 
cleverly used these institutions for their own purposes 
The communist parties PSP, SP, follow the progres- 
sive bourgeois path with their “multi-class amor- 
phous, futile intercaste and other forms of struggle- 
which confuse them (people) and, objectively 
strengthen the hold of the upper strata in the agra- 
rian society.2”” He believes that in the economic 
front the rural scene has changed from semi-feudal 
values of subsistence and barter economy to capita- 


Aist values like rational profit-oriented and in the 


social and cultural front, “the other worldly, non- 
rationalist, non-militant, non-class, mystical supersti- 


tions, religious obscurantist value . system is syste- 


matically fostered.*” ; 

Even today in my bank’s command area,’ (radius 
to 10 km) I have come to the conclusion from direct 
experience that the feudal values like personal status, 
other worldliness, hero-worship, bondedness, false 
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an 
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.out to be a mere plece of paper. 
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Prestige, local oriented approach with mere gibis: 
tence, are widely prevalent. 

` (b) Commercial Banks: Till 1969, when the 14 
banks are nationalised, their financing for rural 
development was negligible. ‘By June 1983, the 
number of rural branches rose to 22629. Since India 
has 5.76 lakhs of villages and the fact that 80 per 
cent of the population live in them, the existing rural 
branches are obviously in no way sufficient. Then 
their claim to help the poor or to release them from 
the grip of the money lender is mere myth. Despite 
all the talk, the 20 point programme has failed to 
release the bonded labour from the changes of the 
land-owner. The moratorium of debts has turned 
Bank financing 
was assigned a vital role in implementing the 20 
point programme, but this is not at all sufficient 
within the result, that the 20-Point Programme has 
failed on this count. 

(c) Regional Rural Banks : After the realisation 
that the cooperative societies and commercial banks 
could not mect the needs of the poor, various com- 
mittees were formed and out of those RRB emerged. 
A.V.R. Chary says that “Each RRB is to be set up 
by a sponsoring bank in a specified. area but the 
capital of each bank is provided by the Central 
Government, State Government and the Sponsoring 
Bank in the proportion of 50:15:35. An RRB might 
establish branches or agencies in the specified area 
of its operation notified by the Government; for 
poorest of the poor who are not touched by the 
previous credit institutions. 

Chary adds, “‘The first 5 RRBs were established 
on October 2, 1975. By the end of March 1983 
there were 141 banks covering 245 districts in 19 
States/UTs.5 . 

Thus when one institution has failed another 
institution is comming up: it is a case of old wine in 
a new- bottle — which are all meant for poor, but 
which the poor do not get. 
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While advancing loans we observe three Cs and 
three Rs of the borrower as principles - of lending. 
The 3Cs are Capacity, Capital and Character, and 
the 3Rs are Resources, Responsibility and Reliance 
of the borrower. How various schemes do not help 
the target group in the existing socio-economic and 
political set up, is explained. as: 

(1) Scheduled Caste Action Plan (SCAP): The 
uncovered or left-out scheduled caste people under 
IRDP are covered under SCAP for the next year. In 
our bank command area, the Harijans are wage 
labourers, share-croppers and only one per cent are 
marginal farmers. There are fifteen Harijanwadas, 
where about 10,000 people of scheduled castes live 
in villages where nearly 30,000 of other castes, 
among. whom the Reddies and Kammas are in 
dominating sections. Each Harijanwada is meant 


‘foreach upper caste village as each family is meant 


to work for some caste family, some rich upper 
castes having two or three Harijan families asa 
personal dependence. The Harijans have been 
financed for basket making, plough bullocks, bullock 
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and cart, petty shops, leaf plates making. 

The problems faced by the Harijans when taking 
the loan are many. The Kms and Vms will not give 
certificates like nativity, landholding to: their title 
deeds certificate to Harijans. The no-dues certificates 
from cooperative societies and commercial banks 
may not be available freely to them. These certi- 
ficates are a must for a bank financing a loan. For this 
purpose they have to bring their photos for 
identification. These are all deterrents for the poor 
Harijan who is afraid to come to the bank. Apart 
from this, the viability of the scheme turned out to 
be untenable because of the Harijans’ dependence 
on rich peasants for their livelihood, such as share- 
cropping, working as cooly etc. 

(a) Plough-bullocks: Formerly without plough 
bullocks the Harijan used to beget out of share 


-cropping 25 per cent of the produce. The cost of 


cultivation was met by the land-owner. Now after 
getting plough bullocks, their share has to increase 
in produce, but the semi-feudal land-owner would 
not agree to this. He prefers to lease out his land to 
someone, with whom he can bargain better about his 
own share of the produce. 

(b) Bullocks and Cart: The rich are having trac- 
tors and trucks for transportation of their produce 
and they also hire out their tractors to small and 
marginal farmers and others. The Harijan’s cart thus 
is of little benefit to him. To keep the cart under 
a separate shed is another problem for him, as he 
himself is living in a small hut. The poor landless 
Harijan has no means to keep some fodder for his 
bullocks. Thus the scheme of assets creation for the 
Harijan is a failure. 

‘(c) Basket making: When all Harijans are 
coolies:cum-share croppers then any scheme is little 
use for them. The rich threaten the Harijan when 
he goes to bank for loan without asking the landlord 
Therefore the Harijans who does not easily believe us 
goes to work as a cooly or share crooper. Even 
though we finance the entrepreneurship, the scheme 
becomes a problem for the Harijan. The immediate 
consumption needs forces him to surrender to the 


‘rich farmers. 


(d) Leaf-plates making: The Harijan making 
leafplate is not used by the upper castes. They have 
to sell their products in towns. This becomes a sort 
of hindrance for them. Their alternative is to turn 
up for work in the fields of the upper castes. 

(e) Petty shop: Nobody else but a Harijan can 
go to a xlarijan’s petty shop. Here more or less the 
barter economy has been found to exist. 

In some. schemes like minor irrigation (digging 
new wells, repairing old wells, land levelling, setting 
up pumpsets, etc. the landless are not at all eligible 
as per bank norms for want of land holding, because 
they have no land at all. 

(2) Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP): To dig a well or similar works one has to 
maintain the norm of certain distance from well to 
well that is about 160 mts. in our area. This varies 
from area to area. Due to small landholdings, 
every peasant has to dig a well in his own land, 
which leads to existing wells being very nearer to 
each other. In such a case, the bank cannot finance 
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him. Similarly the oil engines, electrik motors, 
etc. “this is nothing but a socio-economic problem 
and not a technological problem” as enunicated by 
Prof Amit Bhaduri.6 When we go to allied activi- 
ties like sericulture, horticulture, dairy farming, the 
small and marginal farmers with their small land- 
holings are not eligible for these schemes, which 
itself is a socio economic problem. And for land- 
less upper castes, the schemes like petty shops, etc. 
do not catch up in rural areas due to their town 
oriented business. 

The rural participation is based on bondedness, 
hero-worship, personal status, local-oriented appro- 
ach, false prestige and unscientific thinking—all of 
which are feudal in nature. This enables the elite to 
keep the masses behind them. The opening of bank 
branches depend on sarpanches, Vms, Kms and 
Samithi Presidents. In our area since we have got 
the post of a banker, thanks to the sarpanches these 
may be threats by them if we do not follow the 
feduals. The poor do not believe the banker or 
any other official as readily as they believe their 
feudal exploiter. Their relationship needs to be 
studied as indicated by Amit Bhaduri? since the 
very mode of production in Indian agriculture is a 
subject of intern debate. 

Apart from various schemes under the 20 point 
programme, the bank gives out its own loans like 
crop loaus which are meant for financing seeds, fer- 
tilizers, etc. Due to non-availability of consump- 
tion loans these crop loans are all used up by the 
poor peasant for consumption purpose. ‘The ex- 
penses on feudal soctal rituals such as in marriages, 
etc. are ruining the poor divested of a production 
oriented outlook. From my direct experience, I 
have learnt that asset creation is very difficult, also 
a purposeful loan is very difficult to bear whereas 
the consumption loan is easiest. With the preva- 
lance of oral tenancy, banks are financing according 
to the tital deeds of the landowner and not the 
actual tiller of the soil. Ifthe banks finance cob- 
bler, weaver, blacksmith, barber, washerman, etc. all 
of whom are personally beholden to and subservient 
to the feudals. Their entrepreneurship is not suffi- 
ciently strong to save them from the clutches of the 
feudals. One of their main problems is marketing 
in competition with the modernised manufacturing 
sector of big business in towns. 

A brief review of the caste-based professions and 
their financing would be worthwhile. 

(1) Carpentory-cum-blacksmith: This profession 
has changed strikingly in into a small scale modern 
industry, in the towns. The banks maintain this 
unit’s credit outlay at Rs 4,500. With this amount 
the carpenter cannot buy the necessary materials 
like timber or iron tools. If he is allowed to buy 
the timber in the village it will be profitable to him. 
But at the time of inspection of that loan by the 
bank this creates a problem in the rural areas; be- 
cause the landlords who have good trees, keep no 
bill books. Ifthe carpenter has to buy the timber 
in towns at a higher cost paying tax, the demand for 
this material in rural area is Jess. Whenever there 
is demand for items such as doors etc, for anew 
building in the village, the landlord asks the car- 
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penter to cut the trees of his field for timber. In 
most of such cases, the carpenter is paid wages. The 
bank scheme turns out to be urban-oriented. More 
or less the carpenter in the village is a wage labour- 
er coming next higher to the share-cropper. 

(2) Shoe-making: For’a unit the banks estimates 
at Rs 3,600 for leather and sewing machine. Lack 
of entrepreneurship on the part of poor scheduled 
caste Madigas (SCs) in the village does not enable 
them to compete with the modern town-based shoe- 
industry. In the village, Madigas are coolies or 
bonded to some landlord. The technical know- 
how is not available to them. The marketing, 
reinvestment of profit, are not visible from him. 
We have financed a few cases after six months they 
are found to be working as coolies, remaining in 
impoverishment as they were. The same is the 
case with leather tanning occupation. 

(3) Petty Shop: In the village wherever there were 
coolies (particularly in Harijanawadas) they used to 
get Kerosene, betelnut, tiffin, etc by bartering their 
labour in kind that is paddy etc. The petty shop 
owner also sells sold away his paddy to the trader at 
low prices. The trader is like a middle man in the 
exploitation heirarchy between the coolie and the 
grain merchant. Here the coolie is a “depress 
seller” of his grain and the petty shop owner is a 
*“depress buyer” when he compares the demand for 
his grain by trader. 

(4) Weaving: There is no difference in the orga- 
nisation structure of textile production as it was in 
the 17th and 18th centuries with what it is in the 
20th century: weaver in both cases is exploited by 
the middle man almost making a bonded labourer 
out of him.’ We have sanctioned a loan of Rs 4,000 
to each weaver towards yarn and handloom. He 
used to send a cheque to the actual seller of the 
yarn for supplying yarn to the weaver. He supplied 
yarn to the weaver. But the weaver could not sell 


. his cloth after weaving due to its non marketability 


in rural areas whereas in the towns he faces the 
competition from the mill-made variety. 

In pre-capitalist economics, commerce rules 
industry, as shown by Karl Marx. Here the sub- 
jugation of industrial capital:to commercial capital 
is afact. There are two roads open for the pro- 
ducer: “The producer himself could become a 
capitalist and merchant. On the otherhand he could 
become a mere worker for the merchant fully separa- 
ted from all decision-making and the ownership of 
his own products. The latter however is not possible, 
because we may supply the yarn to him but what 
about marketing his produce? Or we may give money 
to him but it will become a consumption loan: or 
may be used up in repaying past debts, etc. 
Afterall asset creation is not a matter for a field 
officer in a bank, but safeguarding of that asset is 
what matters to a bank. 

(5) Marketing of the produce by the peasants: The 
bank used to give crop loans to peasants: after, 
harvesting they have to repay it. But due to non- 
availability of marketing they have to sell away 
their produce at distress prices to the merchant, 
while they have already become consumption 
loanees to the money-lender. This fits in with waar 
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Anil Bhaduri says: “To meet his cash requirement 
the peasant is forced to sell such a high proportion 
of his output (distress sale) immediately after the 
harvest that he is left with too little to survive. till 
the next harvest. Consequently, he borrows cash 
at a high rate of interest to buy foodgrains from the 
market (distress buyer)’’!®. 

While this may not exactly fit in to our experience 
the fact is that, for consumption loans the peasant 
has to depend on the money-lender. In our area 
the loans are going actually into the money-. 
lenders via the peasant; again the money 


lenders are the persons repaying the loans while 


holding the produce of the peasant in their 
possession. Because of non-availability of market- 


ing facilities the peasant is forced to surrender. 


to the merchant and he is placed under ‘the 
usurer’s exploitation for consumption loans. In 
short, the pre-capitalist mode of exploitation encircle 
the peasant. 

| Ii 


To conclude, it is necessary to note a few points 
from our direct experience: . 

(1) The rural artisan industries are not capable 
of providing the artisan with a year-round livelihood. 

(2) Traders and usurers are playing a reactionary 
role in the village. 

(3) The feudal landlords are holding back the 
forces to see that they do not get out their hands. 

(4) The semi-feudal culture takes the relations of 
production along its own path of development. 

(5) The village social-economic setup is not 
congenial for social change. 

_ At the end I must mention that I am very grate- 


ful to the peasants, harijans and others who revealed. 


their life problems to me for writing this article. 
The bank’s branch is located at Kuppam Badur 
village in Puthur Taluq, Chittoor District, Andhra 
Pradesh in which I worked. 
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Post Master General 
Delhi 


seeks public co-operation to 
improve Mail and Delivery 


arrangements. The increasing 


volume of mail, much of it with 


incomplete address makes it 


‘difficult to sort and Deliver. 


The New Year Greeting Cards 


need a special effort. 


Please therefore 


1. Post New Year Greeting Cards as 
First Class mail with 50 NP 
stamps at the Sorting Office or at 
an important Post Office. 


2. Write full address with Delivery 
` PO, District, State and Pin Code. 


| 3. Install a residential letter box at the | 


ground floor/gate, as postmen must 
not and cannot go up the stairs 
with the load of mail. 











GCC and the Guif Security 


AJAY N. JHA < 
THe year 1981 forms a watershed mark in the his- 

tory of the Gulf. Six states of the region — 
Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain 
and Qatar formed’the “Gulf Co-operation Council” 
to offer a unified insurance against any external 
threat and infernal subversion. Gulf Co-operation 
Council has been variously described as an “‘Exercise 
in Euphoria”, “a tumbling response to the stringent 
challenge of the Iranian revolution”, “a marriage of 
convenience between States with similar political and 
economic systems”; “the world’s wealthist alliance” 
and soon. In fact, every proposition has some 
amount of truth init for the formation of GCC is 
certainly a landmark in the politico-economic deve- 
lopment of these states and a bold experiment in 
the Arab regional co-operation. 

The Council which came into existence on March 
‘10, 1981 at the end of a Conference in Muscat and 
was ratified by the heads of those states in Abu 
Dhabi on May 26, 1981. It formalises the already 
existing bilateral links among the Arabian peninsula 
states and it also demonstrates a readiness on the 
part of the Gulf rulers to put aside long standing 
disputes and rivalries in favour ofa stronger co- 
operation and Co-ordination in political, economic, 
oil and security matters. 

Co-operation among these states since the early 
seventies has taken different forms and has existed 
at several levels in many fields. At least, four levels 
of, co-operation among the Gulf States could be 
delineated -— bilateral, regional, OPEC and the 
Arab League. A series of co-operative arrangements 
in economic, cultural, educational informational, 
technical and commercial fields have been there. Of 


course, co-operation has been far more prevalent | 
among the Gulf States themselves than between the ` 


Arabs and Iran. Even among the Arab Gulf States, 
more co-operation has taken place among the states 
of the lower Gulf than between them and Iraq. l 

Again the nature of co-operation has varied 
depending on the issue and the country involved. 
Examples of successful bilateral co-operation bet- 
ween the Arab Gulf States include, the Bahrain- 
‘Kuwait Agreement on Health and Education, Saudi 
Bahrain agreement to build a Causeway connecting 
the two countries and over the Abu Sufa offshore 
oilfields, etc. On regional level, there have been 
many groupings and arrangements resulting in the 
set up ofa number of subsidiary organisations such 
as the Arab Maritime Petroleum Company, the Arab 
Ship Building and Repair Company, Industrial 
Developmental Centre for Arab States, a regional 
airline (Gulf Air) owned by four states, Arab invest- 
ment Company, Arab fund for Economic and Social 
Development and so on. 
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The formation of GCC was, however, “‘Strategi- k 


cally inevitable and urgently required’? for the 
general interest of the region and as the then Saudi 
Prince Fahd remarked, “it was an important land- 
mark in the direction of fostering greater unity 
among, the Guif countries for the welfare of the 
region”. While the foundation of the GCC could be 
hailed as the first tentative step towards regionalism 


or a regional security its consciousness in the direc- ` 


tion of self-preservation, emergence is likely to have 
important implications for the middle East as well as 
for the West. Moreover, the emergence of GCC 
also highlights a curious contradiction in that none 
of the Gulf States whom the US is so zealously 
avowing to protect has shown any eagerness to rush 
into the American embrace. It also serves to under- 
mine the dilemma confronting the Gulf States as 
how to have a viable American presence in the area 
and at the sametime to secure its visibility internally. 
Finally, it has also given a golden chance to Saudi 
Arabia to assert its supermacy over the other mem- 
bers in the light of their vulnerable situation in. the 
region. 

A number of factors such as single resource 
economy, sparse population, their common ideology 
and heritage, and the similarity between their social, 
political and demographic structure had given these 
Gulf states excellent opportunities and the idea of 
collective security had been intermittently toyed with. 
But sharp differences in the nature of the regimes 
among these states, the perception of Gulf security 
and the relations with outside powers, particularly 
the United States and the Soviet Union impeded the 
efforts towards establishing a wider range of co- 
operation. Despite a number of efforts made time 
and again, at least on the security aspect of the 
Persian Gulf most of them bore no fruit or achieved 
limited success because of the lack of proper under- 
standing among the bilateral states. 

However, the chain of developments particularly 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s prompted.the Gulf 
States on these lines. These were, an anxiety regard- 
ing the ambitions of outside powers towards the 
Gulf; the energy crisis and the rising dependence of 
the industrial world on Gulf Oil, the internal threats 
of leftist and radical movements against the tribal 
regimes of many Gulf States, the small size of the 
indigenous population with the resulting shortage of 
local trained personal and the corresponding influx 
of expatriate labour; which pushed Gulf States 
towards mutual co-operation. Moreover, some major 
events like the fall of the Shah, the continued chaos 
in Iran, the Sunni-Shia religious conflict with the 
Khomeini regime spreaheading Shiaism as an aggres- 
sive force against Tribal Sunni Arab regimes across 
the Gulf, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and 
the Iran-Iraq war, have compelled these states to 
hasten the pace of co-operation to. protect the 


stability, security.and prosperity of the region. 

‘The infrastructure of the GCC which was finalised 
in the First Summit at Abu Dhabi, established its 
headquarters at Riyadh. It comprises of a Supreme 
Council, a Ministerial council and a General 
Secretariat. The Supreme Councial, the highest 
authority of the. GCC, comprises the heads of the 
member states which is scheduled to meet twice a 


. year in May and November. Any member of emer- 
_ geacy meetings may be called or proposed by at least . 


two member countries. Its presidency is being 
rotated at the beginning of every two sessions in alp- 
habetical order of the six countries. The Ministerial 
Council is composed of the Foreign Ministers of the 
member states whose meetings are to be held once 
In every -three months. The General Secretariat 
Comprises the Secretary General aided by assistant 
secretary generals and employees. It would have a 
budget towards which all members would contribute 
in equal proportions. The Council appointed 
Abdulla Yaccob Bishara, Kuwait’s former permanent 
representative to the United Nation as the General 
Secretary of the GCC. In Abu Dhabi Summit, five 
Sub-committees were also formed to look after broad 
areas like economic and social planning, financial, 
economic and trade co-operation, industrial co- 
operation, oil, social and cultural services. 

The idea of formation of the GCC was first 
mooted in the 3rd Summit of OIC at Taif in January 
1981. Although prior to that Sultan Qaboos of 
Oman had proposed in 1979 a plan for the “protec- 
tion of the Gulf Waters’’, followed by Iraqi proposal 


in early 1980 of “Eight Point Arab National Charter” 


emphatically calling upon the States of the region to 

reject foreign troops, bases and facilities -on their 
soil and co-ordinate their efforts towards a- regional 
security arrangement. However, it was in the First 
Foreign Ministers Meet in Riyadh in January 1981 
where Kuwait took the militative to present a 
comprehensive pian for regional co-operation on 
broader level and in May 1980 in the First Meeting 
of Heads of States of these Gulf States in Abu 
Dhabi, the preamble, aims and objectives of the 
-GCC were enunciated. 


The basic purposes of the GCC as specified in 
Article 4 are: 


(1) to achieve .co-ordination and co-operation among the 
member states in all fields as a prelude for unity; 

(2) to strengthen the ties, contacts and facts of co-operation 
among the peoples of the member’states in different fields. 

(3) to establish similar procedures and practices among the 
member states in the following fields; 

(a) finance and economics, 

(b) commerce, customs and communications, 

(c) education and culture, 

(d) social welfare and health, 

(e) information and tourism, 

(f ) legislation and public administration, ; 

(4) to support scientific and technological progress in the 
fields of industry, mining, agriculture, marine and animal 
resources, to establish scientific research centres and common 
projects and to encourase the co-operation of the private 
sector for the good of the peoples of the member countries. 


The six countries emphasized that they had agreed 
to form the council out of: 
(a) their awareness of their special ties and common charac- 


. teristics and the similarity of regimes governing them -on the 


basis of the Islamic faith. 
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(b) their belief in common destiny and aim uniting their 
people. 
(c) their desire to achieve co-ordination, integration and 
co-operation which would serve the sublime objective of the 
Arab Nation. 


(d) a desire to continue efforts in all vital fields concerning 
their peoples and to achieve their aspirations for better future 
and unity. 

Thus, the establishment of the GCC is a response 
to the historic, geographic, economic, cultural, politi- 
cal and strategic realities of the Gulf. It attempts to 
provide the peoples of the region with real and 
continuous growth while at the same time to protect 
peace security and progress. The basic issue is how 
to transform the oil-generated wealth into compre- 
hensive and steady growth and, “mould an ideal. 
Gulf people and provide them with all means to 
lead a dignified life”. Ina way, the nature of the 
economic ‘co-operation among the six Gulf States 
resemble, that of the EEC type programmes and 
activities. Moreover, apart from minimising the 
scope of disagreements, the member states have been 
contributing equally for the secretariat budget and 
the decisions are taken by consensus only. 

Further, being aware of the vulnerability of the 
member states and instability of the region, the 
GCC envisages the formulation of a “common 
plan”, eventually leading to a complete coordination 
both in buying armaments and setting up indege- 
nous military industries. But surprisingly enough, 
defence and military issues of the Gulf which were 
originally the main reasons for the formation of the 
GCC, find little attention in the GCC charter. The 
emphasis rests, however, on issues of economic and - 
social interests of the parties. Needless to say, 
‘security’ issues remain the only pivot around which 
the GCC can ever hope to grow. 

Since its formation in May 1981, the GCC has 
been -equated with the preservation of the Persian 
Gulf’s security and stability. Although Committees 
have been established to co-ordinate social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and informational activities among 
the member states, most of the activities of the GCC 
has focussed on security matters. The Gulf-States 
have been emphasizing that, ‘‘the security of the 
Gulf comes from itself and depends upon its own 
capabilities and its own people”. The GCC commu- 
niques emphasize that “the Council reflects the 
determination of these states and their rights to 
defend their security and preserve their interest”. In 
other words, the GCC is in favour of ““Gulfnization”’ 
of Gulf security, that is, it should be left to the 
people of the Gulf alone. A threat to the stability 
and internal security of any GCC member is there- ` 
fore, considered a threat to the stability and internal 
security of all members. When the anti regime cons- - 
piracy was uncovered in mid December 1981, it 
generated a quick and active response from the 
member states of the GCC which was followed by 
mutual security agreements proposed by Saudi 
Arabia. 

Secondly, the Council categorically rejected “any 
foreign intervention in the region whatever its source?” 
and reaffirmed the necessity of keeping the entire 
region free from international conflicts, particularly 
the presence of foreign military fleets and bases. At 
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the time of its formation, it was affirmed time and 
again by many Gulf leaders that the formation of 
the GCC was neither meant as a pro-west bloc 
hostile to the Soviet Union nor as an Arab-grouping 
against non-Arab States now was it an exclusive club 
of rich Arab States. Gulf States do not believe that 
western security assistance would be the best way to 
ensure the outflow of oil from the Gulf nor do they 
accept the Soviet proposal .of an international con- 
ference to neutralize the Gulf States. In their percep- 
tion Arab unity isthe best way to deal not only 
with Israil but also with the United States because 
they have not yet forgotten the so called western 
threat in the wake of oil crisis of 1973, to take over 
the Gulf oil fields if the gulf states did not serve the 
Western interests. On the contrary, they belive that 
the US Rapid Deployment force would direct'y or 
indirectly invite the Soviet Union to intervene in the 
area. Hence, their main thrustis to collaborate 
among themselves to strengthen their security rather 
than forming a group against any state or a group 
of states. In reality however, the moving force 
behind the GCC was the desire to evolve a strategy 
for the defence of the Gulf region against a possible 
attack or intervention from Iran. 

For collective defence of the region, the Gulf 
States have agreed to create a “Gulf Rapid deploy- 
ment force” and a common air defence system 
incorporating Airborne warning and controlling 
system (AWACS) planes of Saudi Arabia procured 
from the United States. Moreover, in order to 
achieve self-reliance in arms production, these states 
have also agreed to seta $8 billion arms Industry. 

Despite a shared desire of maintaining a distance 
from the superpowers, there is a clear discrepancy in 
the approach of the member states in their perception 
of the Gulf security. In reality, every state has its 
own compulsions and constraints. Most of the GCC 
states have been directly or indirectly linked with 
the United States. Bahrain, for example, had an 
executive agreement with the United States through 
which the US naval vassels enjoyed success to ports 
and support in Bahrain. Although the form of this 
agreement changed in 1977 the substance remains the 
same. Oman has been openly favouring the US 
presence and has provided its Salalah and Moshirah 
bases to the US naval ships through an agreement in 
1979 and recently, it also participated in a joint 
naval exercise titled “Bright Star” with about 5000 
US Marines. Kuwait has been the only GCC 
member being forthright in its dealings with the 
Superpowers. Kuwait has been having diplomatic 
relations with the USSR since 1963 and she has 
remained on equally good terms with the US too. 
Whereas Omen has been consistently calling for 
more overt links with the US, Kuwait has been 
advocating to establish diplomatic relations with 
Russia to demonstrate their determination to avoid 
identification with the West. 

Saudi Arabia is, of Course, opposed to the 
presence of foreign troops (American) on its soil or 
any other part of the Gulf but it maintains close 
political and security links with the US. Both wish 
to contain the Soviet influence in the region and are 
opposed to the spread of radicalism in the area, The 
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US view Saudi Arabia as that of a chief friend in 
the Gulf and relies on Saudi support for moderation 
in oil prices. The extent of US concern towards 
Saudi Arabia could be measured from the fact that 
in October, 1981 the American President Régan 
declared that “‘the US would not allow Saudi Arabia 
to go the way of Iran”. The extent of US concern 
towards the Saudis could be judged also from the 
fact that, the Reagan Administration in the light of 
the shooting of Saudi Tanker by Iranians, powered 
more military equipments, such as AWACS tankers, 
Stinger anti-aircrafts, missiles, air-to-air missiles etc 
into Saudi Arabia and they also helped Saudi’s in 
shooting two Iranian phantoms in the Gulf waters 
to demonstrate that American can keep’ up its 
pledge in case of any threat to the Saudi Security. 

The varied postures of the member statas towards 
the two superpowers has enabled the GCC to avoid 
any cleas identification with the West, especially the 
United States, but the overall desposition of the 
GCC members is decidedly: pro-west. Although the 
GCC has spoken against foreign military presence in 
the region and some member states, have quite 
strongly condemned the Soviet military presence in 
Afghanistan, no similar statements have been made 
regarding the US military presence in some centres 
bordering the Persian Gulf, Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Despite the rhetoric of self-reliance and 
“Gulfnisation’’ of regional security, all of the GCC 
States continue to maintain fairly strong economic 
and military relations with the United States and 
Western Europe. Rejection of military -bases has 
not prevented Gulf leaders from purchasing huge 
volumes of arms from the US and its allies nor from 
relying on hundreds of United States and European 
military consultants to build local military infra- 
structures. 

In view of the preceding arguments, it could be 
pointed out that although the Gulf co-operation 
council 1s a positive step towards regional collective 
action, if is too early to judge the efficacy of this 
council or predict its long-term success. In the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of tensions, rivalries and despair 
resulting from the consecutive frustrations in each 
abortive unifying attempts, the GCC has emerged as 
a pioneering movement in the direction of forging 
co-operation and unity among these gulf states. The 
GCC has, of course made considerable progress in 
initiating co-operation in economic progress and co- 
ordination in political fields, but the viability of the 
GCC as an effective bulwark against the forthcom- 
ing challenges of the region is still questionable. An 
analysis of the GCC’s position on Gulf security raises 
some questions such as “If regional security is threa- 
tened, who should define the nature of such as threat? 
What action should be taken to neutralise such a 
threat and by whom? Can Gulf security be realisti- 
cally separated from internal stability? If it cannot, is 
internal security synonymous with the continued 
survival of the regions presently in power? If it is, 
what measures, both immediate and long-term, 
should be adopted by these regimes to preserve 
themselves? 

There are many factors which could prove to be 
serious obstacles in the realisation of the goals which 
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the GCC has set forth. First, the Council has been 
designed to cover a wide and very ambitious range of 
areas of cooperation and the frequency of Summits 
and Ministerial level meetings also seem to be ambi- 
tious. Although the GCC is a welcome step forward, 


. several provisions in the agreement are vague and 


require further action. Better financial and econo- 
mic distribution among the member states is neces- 
sary. These member states should remember that 
regional security is linked to internal security and 
the Jatter can be guaranteed only through social 
justice and political participation. In other words, 
the GCC should work towards paving the way for 
genuine unity among the peoples of the region and 
not limiting the envisaged cooperation to the rulers 
and regimes only. 

Secondly, the Council has of course, quite success- 
fully, solved a couple of boundary disputes between 
the members states so far but two thirds of the over- 
all boundaries in the Gulf still remain undemocrated. 
Moreover, the presence of many small islands in the 
Gulf, their unequal distributions, claims and 
counter-claims by member states constitute a special 
source of problem which would, in the long run, 
prove to be a potentially destructive force for the 
survival of the GCC. 

Thirdly, taking into consideration the defence 
capabilities of the individual members of the GCC, 
it appears that their defence is still in a nascent 


Stage. From military point of view, the GCC is yet 


to be a viable bullwork against a huge scale invasion 
by any outside power because the total number of 
the GCC personnel is even less than any country of 
the region. So there hinges a big question, whether 
the Gulf States are capable of militarily defending 
themselves from any external threat. Moreover, 
there also seems to be a lack of well-coordinated 
measures for preventing any clandestine operation 
by internal radical groups.in these states which could 
seriously destablise the region and the existence of 
the GCC itself. 

Fourth, the GCC States also differ sharply on 
the core-issue the security aspect of the Gulf. Some 
members are interested in having more closer co- 
operation with the West while others prefer strict 
nonalignment. Moreover, they are finding it diffi- 
cult to determine the seriousness of the Soviet threat 
they face and the degree to which they should co- 
operate with the West in their response. 

Fifthly, on the most important factor of relations 
with both Iran and Iraq, despite all’efforts, the Gulf 
States have not been able to co-ordinate their'rela- 
tions with the warring parties. 
sepeculate at the moment as to what relationship the 
GCC will have with Iraq, in case of its victory in the 
war because Iraq will certainly try to dominate the 
Gulf politics as a “Big Brother”. This will obviously 
invite Saudi Opposition because Saudi Arabia would 
never like to see Saddam Hussein dictating terms to 
the GCC in which Saudis have assumed such an 
important role. On the other hand, the possible 


` victory of Iran. in the ongoing war would certainly 


increase the chances of an Arab-Persian War in the 
near future. 
Sixthly, the unequal military capabilities of the 
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GCC States present problems. Oman finds it diffi- 
cult to bear the burden of defending the second 


largest territory in the area after Saudi Arabia with 


a coastline of about 1700 kms. in addition to over- 
seing navigation in the State of Hormuz. The 
miniscule level of Oman’s oil production does not 
fulfil the requirements of this job and leaves here 


- questioning the seriousness of its Arab neighbours 


in this direction. 

Moreover, the GCC document seems to have pre- 
empted the entry of any new member in the Council. 
Other members like Iraq, North Yemen and South 


. Yemen should have the opportunity to join it if 


they so desire. Preventing the entry of other members 
was perhaps the reason which encourages south 
Yemen to. enter into alliance with Libya and 
Ethiopia — the two non-Gulf States. 

Finally, it is yet to be seen as to what will be the 
degree of dependence of the GCC states on the 
United States in case there is any escalation of the 
crisis in the Gulf. So far the GCC has been totally 
ineffective in setting the Iran-Iraq war. Recently; yet 
another dimension has been added into the Iran- 
Iraq war — sinking of oil tankers from both the 
sides. The Saudi performance so far (in shooting 
two Iranian Phantans) has proved that with the 
American help and guidance, they can defend their 
territories from Iranian attack. It is too early to 
say whether the United ‘States will come to the 
rescue of other members of the GCC if their security 
is threatened as it has shown in the case of Saudi 
retalliation against Iran. 

It could be argued that the GCC is just a 

conglomeration of unequal partners essentially com- 
petition in character ranging from Saudi Arabia with 
its annual oil revenue of over $ 125 billion to Oman 
and Qatar with less than $10 billion. The GCC 
States are pushing ahead with a plan to create a 
military force on the NATO lines in their -desperate 
es to cope with both internal and external prob- 
ems. 
The performance of the Saudi Arabian forces, the 
dominant country in the region, during the early 
seventies in imparting training to the Yemens or 
during the seizure of the Kabbah Mosque in Novem- 
ber 1979, amply demonstrates that the GCC states 
will have a long way to go before attaining effective- 
ness as a fighting force. The other Gulf States at 
best have armed forces which could be called ‘‘para- 
military forces’? meant for maintaining law and 
order. In these circumstances, the capabilities of 
the GCC states to face external or internal ‘threats 
appears to be minimal. . 

Moreover, the demographic pattern, the strength 
and the weakness of the economies of the member 
states make it abundantly clear that the GCC is 
primarily a creation of Saudi Arabia to make the 
small states of the region revolve around itself and 
there seems to be no replacement of Saudis as the 
dominant power in the council till the Iran-Iraq war 
countinues. But as far as the security aspect goes, 
the GCC with a population of 12-14 million spread 
over such a vast area hardly seems to be capable of 
defending itself notwithstanding its oil resources and 
sophisticated imported hardware. 
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? Lok Sabha 
i Elections and 


Women Electorate 
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ARLIAMENTARY elections have 
‘always been of special signi- 
“ ficance for women. In a way the 
“Lok Sabha has proved to be a 
vital asset in the process of eman- 
cipation of our country’s women- 
folk although the mere passing of 
‘legislations which protect the 
- ‘interests of women is of no cons- 
equence. The Acts to which these 
legislations are transformed can- 
‘not be effectively implemented 
Without the growth of awareness 
and social consciousness among 
- both men and women. Neverthe- 
‘ Jess, major pro-women laws like 
the Hindu Marriage Act or the 
` Property Succession Act have 
extended to women the right to 
- obtain parental property and the 
“right to take divorce in case of 
‘maltreatment. These laws may 
‘not be translated into practice 
‘and millions of downtrodden 
may not avail at all the opportu- 
nities unfolded by them because 
they are still deprived of the basic 
needs of life. Yet the importance 
of these laws cannot be mini- 
mised. 
Women at large may not be 
conscious of the role played by 
‘Parliament in the history of 
‘' women’s liberation. But they have 
“come to realise the meaning and 
‘ Value of casting one’s vote in the 
“elections. It helps to ensure the 


‘formation of a Government. 


which the majority of the people 
' desire. This in itself is a measure 
of the progress and political 
‘awareness that has set in. Three 


decades ago women used to ask:, 
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“What does casting of vote 
signify?” It is no longer vague to 


of them now. She may be ignored. 


at home, she may not have any 
voice in her domestic male-domi- 
nated world, but the day of the 
polling is precious to her. She 
has her own right to make her 
choice and thus establish her 
independent voice in society. She 
can thus cast her vote based 
entirely on her own understanding 
of the political situation. 

There is no gainsaying, how- 
ever, that there are a large number 
of women who are still being 
influenced by what men in their 


' family say. That is because these 


women lack the power to think 
on their own, as they do not 
have the knowledge of the events 
taking place and their implica- 
tions for the country. It is the 
duty of the various political 
parties and social organisations 
to infiltrate into their four-walled 
citadels and imbibe them with the 
spirit of confidence which will 
enable them to think rationally 
and logically on this issue. 

The media has been playing a 
positive role in this respect. The 
TV, which is popular and wide- 
spread in both rural and urban 
areas throughout the country, has 
helped to educate women and 
make them socially aware in the 
last few years. The vernacular 
regional newspapers have meticu- 
lously made a noteworthy contri- 
bution towards inculcating politi- 
cal awareness among women, 
since all working women includ- 
ing housewives too leaf through 
these newspapers during their 
leisure time. Several journals by 
women and meant for women 


_have come out in this era of 


magazine boom and which have 
positively assisted in developing 
this awareness. 

At the same time one comes 
across a minority section of 
women, mostly belonging to the 
upper middle class, who happen 
to be a disenchanted lot. In their 


view, itis pointless to vote for . 
anyone since all are the same. 


for them. This small section 
of Women lacks the perception 
of reality. They should realise 
that one must have a perspec- 
tive to choose —- a perspective 
which enables them to under- 





stand what is relatively better 
for them. One cannot, after 
all, live with a cynical and 
negative approach. The general 
trend among all women, it must 
be mentioned, is not represented 
by this small group alone. 
Women by and large are not 
cynical. Nor are they being 
totally influenced by menfolk. 
Political awareness among women 
has definitely grown in the last 
two decades, partly due to socio- 
political-economic movements of 
various shades. 

The women force constitute a 
considerable proportion of the 
electorate in India today. In 
Delhi itself women account for 
45 per cent of the electorate. It 
is, however, still painful to see 
that they do not figure that pro- 
minently in the list of candidates. 
Of the 190 candidates in the fray 
for seven seats in the Union 
Territory which covers the Capi- 
tal only nine belong to the 
socalled weaker sex. The number 
of seats won by women in the 
Lok Sabha has remained practi- 
cally static since the first general 
elections held in 1952. Out of 
499 members in the first Lok 
Sabha only 22 were women. And 
in the last — that is, the Seventh 
Lok Sabha 28 seats out of 544 
were occupied by women. In 
sharp contrast to the vast num- 
bers of women among the electo- 
rate (which are constantly swell- 
ing) women contestants in the 
forthcoming elections make up a 
very low and insignificant figure. 

Every political party has its 
women’s cell and yet the pro- 
blems of women although men- ' 
tioned in a casual way have not 
been highlighted in either the 
election manifestoes of the politi- 
cal parties or in the campaign 
speeches of the political leaders. 
True, the country’s unity and 
integrity as well as stability are 
at stake. But can one deny 
that women play a significant 
role in restoring peace, order, 
and stability? Their votes are 
not negligible. Their understand- 
ing of the situation cannot be 
overlooked. Much depends on 
them and how they react. They 
may be emotional, but then emo- 
tion often helps to take positive 
decisions at the right moment. 0 
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Secret Loves of Indira Gandhi 
SOM BENEGAL 


He's been‘a great lover and filled her days, 
With love for her country and its lot to upraise. 
She has given her heart to many a cause, 
But most to serve her people without a pause. 
The crowded hours and life at a run, 
You’d.think would give her no time for fun. 
No. No carousal, no blowout, no jamboree, 
No revels, no lark, no wild bout and spree. 
But there’s always a brief moment, an instant of leisure, | 
To illuminate her life with a small portion of pleasure. 
Each love of hers is a simple affair. 
p Blending grace, taste and refinement with infinite care, 
A passion for elegance, a fondness for giving, 
An attachment to beauty, an infatuation for living. 
These she has loved.......... 
The light smell of flowers, 
The scent of summer showers. 
To watch the fleeting bird on wing, 
To hear the divine Subbalakshmi sing. 
Corn with a dash of lemon that’s heaven, 
And milk for breakfast and soup at eleven. 
To meet adornment’s importunate needs, 
With the spare austerity of a string of black beads. 


Flowers and figures in oodles and oodles, 
Emerging as cunning, clever doodles. 
Preparing an unusual menu with zest, 
With close attention for each individual guest. 
Surprising people out of the way, 
With a thoughtful gift on their birthday. 
The magic make-believe`of the movie, 
The witching wonder of the TY. 
Saris that are subdued in pastel tints, 
Or with the frugal luxury of tiny prints. 
Steaming idli and crackling dosa, 
$ Delicately flavoured crisp samosa. 
Of a Sunday morning making light of a chore, 
In turning out and cleaning the: store. 
And what can make grandma more happy, 
Than changing her grandchild’s nappy. 
A Japanese umbrella the sun’s glare to shade 
Dark glasses the sun’s glare to evade 
Chinese verse, 
That’s pithy and terse. 
At time runs down notch by notch, 
To keep a tab with a big, big watch. 
And when the day is over and the day’s work done, 
To dip into the sage wisdom of old Emerson. 


This was written and published with illustrations inJOctober, 1983. 
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Indira Gandhi Memorial Fund 


NDIRA GANDHI has joined the luminous band of 

martyrs whose life will remain an inspiration to 
humankind. Hundreds of millions of people in 
India and the world over have mourned Indira 
Gandhi and paid her their homage of love. -Besides 
being a symbol of India’s freedom, unity and 
strength, she was a passionate proponent of reconci- 
liation and peace among nations and of a better life 
for the deprived of all Jands. 

The best monuments to the great are their own 
work. The hope and confidence that Indira Gandhi 
instilled into the people of India, specially the poor 
and the weak, the self-reliance which she imparted 
to its agriculture, industry and science and the capa- 
city which the country has generated under ‘her 
watchful guidance to overcome the age-old problems 
of poverty and social injustice — these constitute 
the collective memorial to her. 

Her concern, however, went beyond India. Like 
her father, Jawaharlal Nehru, she spoke for the 
entire human community and was the herald of a 
better world order. As Prime Minister of India and 
latterly as Chairperson of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment, she constantly pleaded for a saner and trust- 


ing world, a world which would discard nuclear | 


weapons, and in which wealth and technological 
skills’ would serve the needy rather than the 
powerful. 
Indira Gandhi’s energy and dedication were 
legendary. She had an astonishingly wide range of 
interests: the revitalisation of our entire cultural 
heritage; the flowering of music, dance, architecture 
and rural and tribal arts and traditions; the amelio- 
ration of the handicapped, the afflicted and the aged; 
the welfare of women and children; conservation of 
nature and wild life; promotion of sport, moun- 
taineering and the spirit of adventure — there was 
not a cause or a challenge which did not evoke her 
support. Scientists, philosophers and artists from 
many countries regarded her as a friend and ally. 
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She believed in the wholeness of life and the inter- 
relationship of forces. That is what made her a 
champion of the all-round growth of the human 
personality. Her vision even of economic develop- 
ment was a wider one. Material well-being, she 
pointed out, must be accompanied by a blossoming 
of inner resources. She wanted the expanding know- 
ledge of the outer world to give us greater power to 
look within ourselves. 

She often said that she was not worried how his- 
tory assessed her, as long as she had the satisfaction 
of having done her chosen work to the best of her 
ability. In her last public speech on the evening 
before her assassination she declared that every drop 
of her blood would invigorate the nation. 

The building of a united, creative and caring India 
and a peaceful and compassionate world is the duty 
which Indira Gandhi has enjoined onus all. To 
carry forward the work which she, started and to 
support the many causes which were dear to her, 
it has been felt thatan Indira Gandhi Memorial 
Trust be created. One of its functions will be to pre- 


serve Indira Gandhi’s writings and memorabilia for 


the benefit of posterity. Itis also important that the 
various moves to commemorate Indira Gandhi are 
coordinated. 

Friends and admirers of Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
spread over India and the world who are desirous of 
contributing to the Indira Gandhi Memorial Trust 
many kindly send their remittances to any branch 
of the State Bank of India, where a separate account 
is being opened. Government is being approached 
to provide tax relief to contributors.: 

Even the smallest contribution will be welcome. 
What matters is that the fund should be a people’s 
fund, drawing support from all classes of people in 
India and abroad. 

We must build a memorial worthy ofa person 
whose pride in India and whose love for humankind 
were unbounded. 


R. VENKATARAMAN 
Vice President of India 
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Remembering MN 


K. SARADAMONI 


Veteran Communist Leader 
of Kerala, M.N. Govindan Nair 
passed awav at the age of 74 on 
November 27, 1984. 


I? is painful to think that MN is no 

more. He had in him the best of a 
good Kerala Karanavar. No words of 
mine can convey the irrenarable loss 
that MN’s death has brought to Devaki 
and their daughter. But an intense sense 
of Joss is beine felt in many homes, by 
women and_men who are not related to 
him in the ordinarily understood sense. 
His farawad extended bevond the 
narrow hounds of kith and kin. That 
was MN. 

T met MN first when he was under- 
ground. By then fascinating stories 
about his escanes from nolice and 
prison were widelv spread. One of 
MN’s techniques of political work was 
endearing himself to the neonle, not 
only in public life, but within their 
homes, among the members who did 
not come out. With his smile and easy 
way of talking he would go even into 


Dev Murarka (Contd. from page 6) 


the kitchen. By this he spotted places 
safe for underground work, as well as 
potential cadres for the party. At a 
time when communism was a dreaded 
word, MN single-handed did a Iot— 
at least in Central Travancore—in 
removing the fear from peovle’s minds. 

MN’s concerns were clear — the 
oppression, inequality and discrimina- 
tion prevailing in our society. He 
always learned from the people. He did 
not go to them-with ready-made for- 
mulae and theories. He never became 
a leader who kept a distance from the 
people. All his attempts at organising 
the people — whether if be the women 
workers of cashewnuts factories or 
mobilising students, youth and agricul- 
tural labour for his one lakh housing 
scheme when he wasa Minister came 
from the belief that the people who 
Suffered oppression and discrimination 
Should be in the forefront of struggles. 

He felt sad and upset when he saw 
that his party was not sufficiently rooted 
amidst the masses. It is at one such 
time that he started his famous nada- 
yatra from Trivandrum which ended in 
a successful fast in New Delhi. He 
started from Veneanur near Trivandrum, 
the place which gave birth to one of 
Kerala’s tallest Harijan leaders of this 
century. Everywhere large crowds 
received him. They included old Harijan 
and fisherwomen who had a special 
warmth for him. This was only six 
years ago, and was meant to draw the 
attention of the Central Government to 
the atrocities committed on Harijans 
and other ovvressed sections of the 
people. But it was also meant to 
take the Communist Party closer to 


Moreover, 





the people. 

MN’s first love was the Communist 
movement, and this ever remained his 
source of streneth. He was verv popular. 
Yet he had to bear his share of accusa. 
tions and slanders which has become 
the lot of politicians. The very same 
people who went to him for favours 
like transfer and promotions when he 
was a minister, accused him of com- 
munalism and corruption. In personne! 
life he had ta bear misfortunes and 
tragedies which would have crippled 
many amone us. He faced all of them 
like a philosonher, with a sense of 
detachments. He drew sustained strength 
from the movement he had -helped to 
build and to which his life was emo- 
tionally embedded. 

I saw him last in June this vear when 
he came to our house in Trivandrum. 
He used to visit us, but this was to 
clarify a point — about some incident 
that had taken vlace long hack — with 
my husband who was a close friend 
and comrade for nearly forty vears. 
This enisnde was to so into the second 
part of his reminiscences. I don’t know 
whether he has written that. I could 
not etther give him the photos we took 
that day. I am also unhappy that I 
cannot argue with him anvmore He 
would have his usual smile. and differ 
firmly but without getting anerv. But I 
always felt that he paid heed to what 
One said and reflected on it later. 

MN belonged, to a generation which 
dreamt—and that too darinslv—of a 
new, beautiful, self-confident India. The 
best trihute to him is to pass on the 
dream, his daring to the coming gene- 
rations. © 


to have more than a grain of truth in them. 
shortly before the killing of Indira 


‘pointed, out at the highest level, that this has never 
been said. But what the Soviet media is suggesting 
is that indirectly some foreign powers do bear a res- 
ponsibilty for what has happened. - Tt is extraordi- 
nary that Washington has taken umbrage at this 
vaguely worded inuendos, as if it has recognised its 
own guilt and so protesting too much .The Americans 
officialdom has a habit of being indignant when faced 
with its unsavoury deeds and its consequences. The 
fact is that they may be as vituperative towards 
Moscow on this question as they can, but they are 
not in a position to deny their involvement with 
Jagjit Singh Chauhan, the man hehind the extremist 
Sikhs. It has to be noted that without passport, and 
over the protests of the Government of India, 
Chauhan is allowed free entrv and exit in and out of 
the United States, as he is in and out of Canada, 
West Germany and Britain. Moreover, he main- 
tains close contacts with many American Congres- 


men. It is also a fact that after the Bhindranwale ' 


gang had been smashed in Amritsar last June, the 
US Congress not only held a hearing on the deve- 
Jopments in the Punjab, as if it was San Salvador or 
Honduras but also wanted to send an investigative 
commission, as if it has a divine right to sit in judge- 
ment anywhere and everywhere, mostly at the bidding 
of Chauhan. Therefore, Soviet insinuations appear 
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Gandhi, the Americans gave public assurance 
to- Pakistan, promising to come to its aid 
militarily in case of a conflict with Tndia. Tn this 
context, and in the context of Chavhan’s assertion 
that Khalistan will be established by Mav 1987 with 
American support, India has every reason to re- 
double Its efforts for ensuring national security. 
India does not need the Soviet Union to tell her that 
irrespective of who is the occupant, the White House 
has a permanent tilt against it. But the nature of 
developments on the Sikh question have made 

merican Dromises of support for Pakistan more 
menacing for India. 

Soviet analvsts of Indian developments are also of 
the opinion that in a variety of ways the new Prime 
Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, would be subjected 
to great pressures to change his foreign policy. 
Soviet analysts point out, for four davs. from 
October 31 to November 3, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation (BBC) kent up a relent- 
less campaign of inciting the Sikhs against the 
Hindus and the Government of India. Hour after 
hour in commentary after commentary in one news- 
cast after another newscast, it hammered home to 
the listeners that the, Hindus were exterminating the 
Sikhs in revenge killings, that the Government of 
Rajiv Gandhi was ineffective and unable to control 
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“the situation, that the police was not providing pro- 


tection to the beleagured Sikhs; in other words a 
genocide was under way. Not once did BBC men- 


‘ tion, that there were few reprisals against the Sikhs 


till the Sikhs provoked them by outrageous beha- 
viour, by flaunting their joy at the murder of Indira 
Gandhi, by distributing sweets, even forcing them 
upon Hindus, as if it was a festive occasion, by 
making disgraceful and ‘insulting pronouncements 
about the late Jeader’s death, only then, the fury of 
violence rose. Considering that BBC has a big 
audience in India and among the Indians everywhere 
— of which it is aware — this campaign could not 
have been accidental. It was not only tantamount 
to supporting the sentiments for Khalistan but 
encouraging it by fanning hatred: among the Sikhs 
against the Hindus. It was a vicious replay of the 
British divide-and-rule policy which had contributed 
to the partition of India in 1947. 

Russians, however noted that on November 4, 
there was a dramatic reversal in the tone and 
contents of the BBC coverage of India. It 
suddenly discovered that tens of thousands of 
arrests had been made throughout the country (which 
could not possibly have happened just on that day), 
that thousands of Sikhs had been sheltered under 
police protection, which also could not have happen- 
ed only on November 4, that the new Prime Minister 
of India had personally ordered more action to pre- 
vent violence and had made extensive changes in the 
personnel responsible for law and order. 

The virtual denigration of Rajiv Gandhi 
which BBC began on October 31 — and which has 
been carried on by an influential section of the 


British and Wesfern press, as being only a son of 

Indira ‘Gandhi, being inexperienced and so on — 
suggests that those opposed to him in India would 
be cultivated and encouraged. At the same time 
all kinds of baits would be. offered to him, 
to persuade him to abandon the’policies which Indira 
Gandhi was pursuing in the national interests and 

which the Western powers did not like and do not 
like. As a commentary by Vsevolod Ovchinnikov in 
Pravda (November 4, 1984) put it “attempts to neu- 
tralise India’s positive role in the international arena 
are being carried out in two directions. Firstly, efforts 
are being made to surround it with the hostile 
encirclement by intensively rearming Pakistan, by 
provoking anti-Indian sentiments in other neigh- 
bouring countries — Sri Lanka, Bangladesh and 
Nepal. Secondly, the stake is on endangering India’s 
internal unity on national,.religious,*taste, linguistic 
and other differences.” 

As the Moscow analysts see, the primary task 
before Rajiv Gandhi in the coming months is to 
somehow break this external linkage of the Sikh 
grievances and then apply remedies. His second 
important task would he to reorganise India’s 
security on a radically new basis which should take 
into account the new realities, and should not be 
based on a false sense of secularism. It will be a 
supreme test of his emerging vision, leadership and 
abilities. Moscow is concerned that even if Rajiv 
Gandhi wins the Genera] Election in a convincing 
manner, very hard days lie ahead for India, and it 
would watch the outcome with some trepidation, 
while wishing Rajiv Gandhi well and doing what 
it can to help him (Moscow, December 1, 1980 





Universal Elementary Education | 
(Contd. from page 8) 


the insufficient funds allocated towards education. 

Being a State subject, the allocation of funds for 
education has been very inequitable, depending on 
the priority given to education in that State. 
Although the total budgeted expenditure on 
education was a massive Rs 3,951.25 crores in 
1981-82, it fades into insignificance when compared 
to-the total state budget. The percentage of budgeted 
expenditure on education to total state budget 
ranged from as low as 11 .per cent (Arunachal 
Pradesh) and 12.5 per cent (Sikkim) to the highest 
of 37.2 per cent in Kerala. The per capita budgeted 
exdenditure on education for the country as a 
whole is Rs 57.70, among the lowest in the world. 

It is obvious that more funds should be allocated 
for education if the constitutional goal of free and 
compulsory education for all is to be realised in the 
near future. Recognising this, the working group on 


elementary education constituted by the Planning’ 


Commission, has recommended an outlay of Rs 6200 
crores for elementary education. 

The proposed outlay represents a substantial ‘step- 
up over the Sixth Plan outlay for elementary educa- 
tion of Rs 905 crores and a likely expenditure during 
the Plan period of Rs 900 crores. 


Education is inextricably linked with the develop-: 


ment process. Jt has been shown to have a significant 
relation to fertility rates, national income and also 
fo a more eguitable distribution of wealth. More- 
over, education generates a capacity among the 
people to use innovative practices in the production 
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process, thus contributing to increased productivity 
and production. It also enables a person to benefit, 
without depending on intermediaries, of the facilities 
and services available to the public. 

In short, the future of the nation depends on 
liquidating illiteracy as fast as possible. [0 


Namibia Politics (Contd. from page 10) 


the United Nations and resolve the problem multi- 
laterally. -The bilateral process as outlined by the 
Republic of South Africa and the United States 
would only prolong the armed struggle in the region 
seriously affecting the fabric of Namibian society 
and increase tensions between the major powers. If 
there is to be a negotiated and peaceful settlement 
of the Namibian question, it becomes necessary for 
all the parties involved to return to the negotiations 
table under the auspices of the United Nations which 
is the only organisation that enjoys universal legiti- 
macy. Thus it behoves all parties involved in 
“constructive engagement” with the renegade 
Republic of South Africa to insist that Namibian 
independence. be resolved within the confines of 
existing international law and the UN framework. 

Today the world is faced with the obscenity of an 
illegitimate regime in the southern half of the con- 
tinent which has plundered the resources of the 
African people and used these resources to conduct 
a genocidic war against the peoples of southern 
Africa, while to the north another region, again a 
victim of European exploitation, is experiencing 
famine, deaths, and malnutrition. History will never 
forgive the global community if we sit idly by and 
watch this process, O 


ALL THAT STANDS 
ETWEEN DARKNESS AND HIM 











Income Tax Exemption under Section 80 G 
of the Income Tax Act. 
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| gw «11-A.Vishnu Digambar Marg. E 
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į H For Rs. 100 per operation, E 
` E I would like to sponsor: E 
> Q 1 cataract operation yearly. 
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IMAGINE A WORLD OF LENGTHENING SHADOWS. 
OF VISIONS FADING INTO OBLIVION. WORDS THAT ARE 
BETTER SAID THAN READ. AWORLD STEADILY GROWING DARKER 
DAY BY DAY. CATARACT. A DISEASE THAT CLOUDS THE LENS 
OF THE EYE AND OBSTRUCTS THE PASSAGE OF LIGHT. WHILE YOU READ 
| THIS, MILLIONS IN OUR COUNTRY ABOVE THE AGE OF SIXTY ARE ENGULFED 


IN THIS FOG. THEY NEED HELP. WE AT LOK KALYAN SAMITI ARE ASKING YOU TO HELP. 


BECAUSE WE KNOW YOU WILL.WE TAKE CARE OF OVER 10.000 PEOPLE'S EYES EVERY YEAR 
HAVE ORGANISED 16 EYE CAMPS IN RURAL AREAS AND OPERATED UPON 1,585 CATARACT PATIENTS 
TO DATE. YOU CAN HELP. A CATARACT OPERATION COSTS AS LITTLE AS RS. 100/- WITHOUT WHICH THEIR VISION 
CONTINUES TO GET FOGGIER AS YOURS IS BEGINNING TO. WHILE TRYING TO READ THIS MESSAGE 
SET YOUR SIGHTS ON THE NEARLY BLIND GIVE. 


LOK KALYAN SAMITI 
(Founder: Late Smt Sucheta Kriplani 
A voluntary, non-political, non-profit health and family welfare organisation 


SET YOUR SIGHTS ON THE NEARLY BLIND. GIVE. 
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Today communalism has a new dimension and this is called fundament- 
alism.-Even those countries where fundamentalism is supposed to have 
started are now worried about it and are now trying to see how they can 


contain it, because they are discovering the ill effects it could have there. 
But, in our country we have to fight it all the harder because our society 
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is far more vulnerable. This fundamentalism, let me make clear is not in 
any one community. Iam not referring to Sikh fundamentalism but to 
Hindu fundamentalism, to Muslim fundamentalism and even to Christian 
fundamentalism. Every religion feels that it has to take an extreme view. 
Sikhs are not considered real Sikhs because they don’t belong to the 
Akali Dal. What do the Muslims say? That those Muslims who are in 
the Congress or Communists are not real Muslims, because they do not 
belong to the Muslim League or to some other such organisation. This is . 
what our party is suffering from because we have kept to our ideal of 
secularism, because we have kept to certain wider national goals and have 
not confined ourselves to any type of narrow thinking. We Shall continue 
to fight any type of narrowness of thought, narrowness in the sphere of 
religion or in any other area. That is the basic Indian tradition. The 
Congress fought imperialism and today it fights neo-colonialism.,.. The 
“links between communalism and neo-imperialism are deep-rooted. 


—Indira Gandhi 
July 25, 1984 
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To the Polls 


F for nothing else, the current election 
campaign thatis winding its way to- 
wards its ultimate stage is bound to be 
remembered for nullifying the relevance 
and importance of larger political and 
economic issues of national significance 
eyen as the electorate remains relatively 
unenthused in its approach towards what 
is likely to prove to be the most crucial 
Lok Sabha poll in India’s history. 

The campaigns of 1977 and 1980 polls 
adequately reflected the underlying popu- 
lar desire for change, but the current cam- 
paign appears to have proceeded largely 
on the assumption of the inevitability of 
continuity at the Centre. This is probably 
because the mood of the electorate seems 
to be one of passive resignation influenced 
perhaps by the barrenness of fresh ideas in 
the camps of both the ruling party and 
the Opposition. While Rajiv Gandhi chose 
to travel on the single track of the Opposi- 
tion’s penchant for encouraging separatist 
and anti-national elements, the Opposition 
itself remained mostly on the defensive 
without taking the electorate into confi- 
dence on how it would govern India better 


if given the chance. In the result, the public 
has been led to believe that a Congress-[ 
Government at the Centre is guaranteed to 
ensure stability, national unity and inte- 
grity, and that a non-Congress-I Govern- 
ment would spell disaster and much worse. 
The Opposition has done its own bit to 
obfuscate the issue further by dangling the 
carrot of a national coalition as the pana- 
cea for all ills forgetting that the voters in 
at least one-third of the constituencies 
are witness to multi-lateral contests in 
which Opposition candidates are fight- 
ing one another while fighting the Con- 
gress-I. 

Possibly to minimise the disenchantment 
which the image of a disunited Opposition 
casts on the voter, Ramakrishna Hegde 
has held up the Karnataka model of a 
minority Government supported by friendly 
parties from the outside as suitable for 
adoption at the national level also. Implied 
in the suggestion is the admission that 
the talk of a national coalition at the 
Centre has not caught the imagination of 
the public, in whose mind the disastrous 
fall-out of the Janata experiment of 
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1977 is still fresh. Implied also is the hint that the 
conjuring up of the vision of a coalition after the 
election . is only a cover to cloth the Opposition’s 
failure to unite on a common platform or agree on 
a common list of candidates. “While. some of the 
Opposition leaders are still chasing the mirage of a 
coalition, others have wisely chosen to relegate that 
talk to the background in their campaigns. Perhaps 
just as- well, because in-the situation _ obtaining 
today,- with the post-assassination succession 
accomplished smoothly, the prospect of a. coalition, 
either of the Karnataka model or another, is not 
as alluring to the voter as to the Opposition. 

If the campaign of the last fortnight- has brought 
out anything itis that the Opposition has stayed 
content by reacting to Rajiv Gandhi's. utterances 


rather than project its own definitions of a national | 


choice before the voters. In this respect at least, the 
Opposition has demonstrated certain virtues of con- 
sistency, because even during Indira Gandhi’s life 
time the Opposition .was more preoccupied with 
rebutting her than with promoting their own causes! 
Seldom before have poll campaigns in India’s elec- 
toral history shown up the bankruptcy of the Oppo- 
sition in the realm of innovative ideas. One would 
have expected the Opposition, or at least the two 
major Communist groupings, to have utilised the 
opportunity of electioneering to concentrate on the 
very issues which made their leaders get together 
in solemn conclaves to ‘draw attention to important 
issues affecting Centre-State relations. Barring 
Charan Singh who has remained steadfast to his 
cottage industry culture, his other colleagues have 
missed the chance of telling the electorate how they 
will fight poverty better than the Congress did in the 
last four decades. 55 . 

Rajiv Gandhi himself displayed a conspicuous 
incapacity to elevate the thrust of his campaign to 
levels higher than that of the Opposition. Certainly, 
the issue of national unity and integrity is vital to 
the very core of India’s polity, but to run an ‘entire 
campaign on the presumption that only the Cong- 
ress-I has a stake in the matter and the Opposition 
does not is to stretch the argument to.farcical levels. 
The game of discrediting the opponent is an inherent 
ingredient in electioneering, but to plug the line that 
the moment the Congress-I ceases to be in power, the 
Opposition will sell both its soul and the country is 
not the ideal means of promoting a national 
consensus on which unity and a can be 
preserved. 

Perhaps there was some merit in the Prime 
Minister’s choice in the initial stages of the campaign 
of the Anandpur Sahib-resolution as a convenient 
stick with which to batter the Opposition. Considering 
that there certainly was an element of vulnerability 
attached to the Opposition on the question of its 
reaction to the resolution at the height of the Akali 
agitation, it was good electoral politics for Rajiv 
Gandhi to offer pinpricks to the other side. But it 


seemed inexplicable why the Prime Minister chose to’ 


be obsessive on the issue even after the Opposition 
made its position clear. Having pinned down the 
Opposition and eliciting from it assurances that it 
did not subscribe to the separatist thrust and content 


of the resolution, it might have been wiser for.-the 
Prime. Minister to rest at that. 

- However, it. is to be welcomed that after- two 
weeks. of the-slanging match with the Opposition, 
‘Rajiv Gandhi declared in.one of his election speeches 


that his party. and-Government would ‘treat Punjab_=- 
as.a matter of high priority after the polls. At the * 


same time, he also assured that his Government 
would do everything to safeguard Sikh interests and 
protect Sikh life and property — an assurance that 
ought to have been held: out-on-November 19 when 
he addressed the Boat Club rally on Indira Gandhi?s 
birthday. - Till -this ‘declaration, it had almost seemed 
that the Prime Minister. was oblivious of the- fact 
that Punjab — along with Assam — was still on the 
agenda of unsolved .problems to, the tackling -of 
which any government at the-Centre would have to 
devote.its energies after the polls. The first indica- 
tion that Rajiv Gandhi regarded Punjab as a 
challenge which needed to be overcome came 
strangely not in one of his election speeches but in 
an interview to a Dubai newspaper! All the same, 
the nation would have made a note of his statement 
that instead of dismissing the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution as unacceptable, his Government was will- 
ing to discuss it as long as it was possible to do so 
within the framework of the Constitution. This is an 
unexceptionable proposition and even the critics of 
the Congress-I who have been accusing the Govern- 
ment with drift in respect of the Punjab crisis ought 
to hail it as indicative of a fresh hope. 

The Prime Minister was perhaps serving a purpose 
in highlighting the objectionable portions of the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution especially as it provided 
the stimulus for the Akali agitation, but that pur- 
pose, however limited it was, having been served, the 
campaign could hopefully be channelled to more 
basic and less peripheral issues in the remaining days 
of electioneering. Rajiv Gandhi’s emphasis on the 
operations of internal subversive and divisive forces 
under the encouragement and possibly at the behest 
of external pressures was necessary, and although 
cynics may see in his repetitive iterations of the 
theme an absence of originality, the issue itself 
permits of no complacency. Lending substance and 
credibility to the Prime Minister’s apprehensions of 
dangers flowing to India’s stability and security from 
external sources is the evidence of the interest of ` 


‘outside powers in weakening and destabilising the 


country through overt and covert means, and 
although the elections have momentarily diverted 
national attention, the fact remains that cold war 
politics has been brought almost to India’s door- 
steps, Pakistani encouragement to Khalistanis conti- 
nues and the Indian Ocean is getting progressively 
more and more militarised. 

The: Opposition would be eommnitins a big 


- mistake if it regards, as it is prone to, , these dangers 


and the consequent encirclement of India by hostile 
elements obtaining their inspiration elsewhere, as the 
exclusive concern of the Congress-I and a govern- 
ment formed by it. That is why the. Opposition’s 
allegations that the ruling party is needlessly raising 
the bogey of an external threat must be regarded as 
insensitive electoral.rhetoric. The external threat is 
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a matter that needs to be viewed beyond the election 
scene, and events like the -gruesome Bhopal gas 
leakage tragedy — which has ‘necessitated the post- 
ponement of the poll in that city constituency — 
needs to be assessed in the overall context of the 
country’s internal and external security. 

‘However hard the Opposition may try to debunk 
the chances of the return of Congress-I at the 
Centre, campaign trends seem to indicate an 
overall upswing in favour of Rajiv Gandhi who has 
been attracting massive crowds on his whistle-stop 
tours. Even if it is conceded that the sentiment of 
sympathy in favour of Indira Gandhi, her son and 
' her party has not surfaced to the anticipated extent, 
the mood of the electorate, judging by constituency- 
by-constituency reports, seems to have favour for 
continuity rather than change. This at least is the im- 
Pression coming through from urban centres altho- 
ugh the theme of unity and integrity does not seem 
to have made the expected impact in the rural areas. 
This is perhaps only to be expected, given the fact 
that local and regional issues often preoccupy the 
thoughts of the rural voter. The current speculation 
is that the Hindi heartland is all set to respond 
more positively. to the Congress-[ than to the 
Opposition, while the position of the ruling 
party in the southern States is still a matter of 
anxiety although there is some evidence of a mar- 
ginal improvement in the prospects in Andhra and 
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Karnataka. The Opposition continues to harbour 
the hope that the Congress-I will find it diffi- 
cult to form the next Government, but as days go by, 
there seems to be less and less conviction in their 
prognostications of a Congress-I rout. Pollsters 
have been proved wrong before, but there seems to 
be reasonable ground to believe them this time when 
they maintain that Rajiv Gandhi is moving towards 
the attainment of more than a working majority for 
the party which destiny has called upon him to lead. 

That the Indian voter has come of age is no more 
a cliche, considering that he has displayed the gift of 
both sophisticated discernment and independence of 
judgement in succeeding elections. The 1984 Lok 
Sabha election will once again test both his political 
acumen and the capability of making the right 
choice. Whatever the verdict, commitment to demo- 
cracy enjoins its universal acceptance. 

The post-poll scenario must be shaped in an 
atmosphere of greater national reconciliation if the 
intractable problems confronting the country 
presently are to be dealt with. Inthe evolution of 
such an atmosphere, both the ruling and Opposition 


‘parties share a common responsibility. Their com- 


bined wisdom and sagacity must take India forward 
on its path of progress. And, in that task, let the 
voter make his contribution by choosing the right 
party and the right candidate. 
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: Old Wine, 
Old Bottie 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 


CORRESPONDENT 
PRESIDENT Jayawardene has 
commended to his ruling 


United National Party His draft 
legislative proposals offered to 
last week’s all-party conference 
as the best arrangement under 
the circumstances to’ ensure that 
‘the majority and minority com- 
munities live in peace and har- 
mony in a united Sri Lanka. The 
Secretary-General of the Tamil 
United Liberation Front, Appa- 
pillai Amirthalingam, on the 
other hand, has characterised the 
proposals as inadequate and fall- 
ing far short of the meeting the 
aspirations of Tamils. New 
Delhi is likely to agree with the 
latter assessment even while 
keeping its fingers crossed in the 
hope that when the all-party con- 
ference reconvenes on December 
21, TULF would have persuaded 
the Presidente to put more flesh 
and blood into the proposals. 
TULF’s primary objection to 
the proposals, which Jayawardene 
has hailed as the means of usher- 
ing in “participatory democracy”, 
is that they are built around the 
District Councils Act and do not 
go far enough in delegating mean- 
ingful powers of self-government 
to the Tamil majority provinces. 
Among other things, the draft 
legislative bills seek to set up dis- 
trict councils and a second Parlia- 
mentary chamber to be called the 
Council of State. Every adminis- 
trative district will have a district 
council which will consist of elec- 
ted members, the number being 
determined by the President on 
the basis of population, geo- 
graphy and other factors. The 
election will be on the basis of 
proportional representation. The 
district councils will confine them- 
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selves to “development functions” 
with marginally improved powers. 
A provincial council will be con- 
stituted if two or more district 
councils resolve to do so and if 
their decision is approved by a 
majority of the voters of the res- 
pective districts. The council will 
consist of members of the consti- 
tuent district councils and will be 
presided over by a chief minister. 


‘The Council of State’ will have 


the power only to recommend to 
Parliament the passing of an 
ordinance or a lawon any sub- 
ject, but Parliament will not be 
bound by the recommendation. 
To give a semblance of authority 
to the Council of State, three 
permanent committees are pro- 
posed to be created to inquire 
into inter-district or inter-provin- 
cial matters, national unity and 
social and economic affairs. 

. TULF’s first reaction has been 
unfavourable, but it has not 
rejected the proposals and has 
promised to study them so that it 
can come forth with suggestions 
for improvement at the next 
round of all-party discussions. 
The other parties which earlier 
pulled out,of the conference — 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party, the Com- 
munist Party of Sri Lanka and 
the Mahasath Eka Perumana — 
have convened their decision- 
taking bodies to assess the pro- 
posed legislation, while the high 
priest of the Buddhist clergy has 
advocated postponement of nego- 
tiations till terrorism is fully and 
finally ended. 

In return for enactment of the 
proposed legislation, the Tamils 
are expected to surrender their 
demand for parity with the majo- 
rity, shed their demand for- a 
separate “Eelum” and accept the 
national flag, the national langu- 
age (Sinhalese) and the national 
anthem. 

Let us see how the President 
himself views these proposals. 
He told UNP that they would 
not cause any “harm” to the 
majority Sinhalese. In other 
words, the proposals were only 
cosmetic in nature and did not 


involve real devolution of power - 


to the minority. He said. the 
TULF demand for unification of 
the northern and eastern pro- 


- likewise. 
proposals would be submitted for . 





vinces had been rejected, and so . 


was its suggestion for a federal ` 
system like that in India. Chief ` 


would be appointed’ by | 
President who also has the power 


to dismiss them under the pro- ` 


posals. He assured that he will 


appoint members ‘to represent — 
the Sinhala and Muslim com- < 
munities living in -Tamil areas ` 
“representing ` 
minorities in the Sinhala areas ~ 


While .members 
foo would be appointed by him ` 
More importantly, ‘the ` 


popular endorsement at a referen- 
dum, and if Parliament desired,’ 
even a general election with the 
new system of government as the 


platform could be held. While © 


the district councils and the pro- 
vincial councils will be elected, 


their area of jurisdiction and ` 


powers will be determined by the . 
President. 
The President will remain the 


chief executive officer retaining | 


with him every conceivable power 


while for the sake of appearances’ 
a “participatory democracy” will; 
“We are a predomi-: ` 


function. 
nantly Sinhalese Buddhist coun- 
try,’ Jayawardene has emphasis- 
ed — implying clearly that 
nothing that is not acceptable to 
the Sinhalese civilians and the 
Buddhist clergy can be acceptable 
to the nation as a whole. The 
suggestion for a referendum is 
also clear: while it will have the 
facade ofa democratic exercise, 
if the Sinhala majority votes 
against the proposals the Presi- 
dent can always plead that his 
hands are tied as for implement- 
ing the proposed constitutional 
amendments. In this context, the 
spanner sought to be thrown into 
the works by the Buddhist clergy 
in demanding a postponement of 
the negotiations till the Tamil 
terrorists are rendered powerless, 
has its own significance. l 
Even if New Delhi wants to- be 
most responsive to Jayawardene’s 
proposals, it may ‘find itself 
unable to reconcile the latest 
Colombo response ‘with its own 
recommendations made through 
the good offices of G. Partha- 
sarathy. Those recommendations, 


‘It will be recalled, were adumbrat- 


ed in “Annexure C”, formulated 


7 AS 


ministers and district ministers © a 


- 
z m 


“ti the context-of the unity and ~ 


integrity of Sri Lanka” and com- 


mended by GP as a. basis for. 


formulating the agenda of the all- 


- party conference. Annexure C, to 


`- negotiations, 


. pressure. 


' but.contain nothing embodied in . 


“ which Jayawardene had signalled 
“Ser” 


agreement in the initial stages of 
Indo-Sri Lankan  good-offices- 
was subsequently 
jettisoned, presumably under 
combined UNP-Buddhist clergy 


supposed to replace Annexure C, 


. that document. . 


“mally conveyed 
„couple of months ago, TULF 


.. When the proposals were infor- 
to TULF a 


reaction was almost the same as 
it is now, namely, that they con- 


tain nothing which can be 
- commended to the Tamils as 
representing a compromise. 


Amirthalingam had then said that 
the proposals attempted to con- 
mect the district council and the 


-devolution idea with the second 


chamber. They were on the basis 


` of district councils as- the unit of 
devolution, but indicated a readi- 
ness to go beyond the district 
councils by the setting up of 
_inter-district coordinating units. 


District ministers or provincial 
ministers were to be appointed 
from a second chamber. But so 


„far as his organisation. was con- 
. cerned, this was not acceptable 


. since the idea of district councils 


as unit of devolution was farcical. - 
Attempts to tie up devolution 


with the second chamber would 


. have resulted in the dilution of 


the. devolution! 
. meet this 
further sop to TULF, the Jaya- 


Presumably to 
reaction and as a 


_.wardene, administration conveyed 


-its willingness last month to call 


the inter-district coordinating 


‘unit a “‘provincial council” so far 


as the Tamil areas were concern- 


. ed and to make this arrangement 
, permanent. | 


What was the most salient 


„aspect of Annexure C recommen- 


. dations? The district development 


~councils in a province be permit- 
„ted to combine into one or more 
. Regional Councils 


if they so 


„< agreed by decisions of the coun- 


cils and approved by referendum 
in the relevant district. Each 


< «region to have a regional council. 
. -The convention will be establish- 
' „ed that the leader of the party 
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The new proposals are 


‘which commands”a ‘majority in 


the Regional Council would be 
formally appointed by the Presi- 


.dent as the Chief Minister of the 


region and the Chief Minister 
will constitute a’ committee of 
ministers. While the President 
and Parliament will have overall 


~ responsibility on all subjects not 


transferred to the regions and 
generally for all matters relating 
to the maintenance of the sovere- 
ignty, integrity, unity and secu- 
rity and ‘progress and develop- 
ment of the Republic as a whole, 
the legislative power of the region 
will be vested in the Regional 
Councils. which would. be 
empowered to enact laws and 
exercise executive powers in rela- 
tion thereto on certain. specified 
listed subjects including the main- 
tenance of internal law and order, 
administration of justice, social 
and economic development, cul- 
tural matters and land policy. 


Among all the -recently mush- 
roomed Tamil organisations 
which have adopted a militant 
line, TULE as always still stands 
for any formula which can even 
reasonably satisfy Tamil aspira- 
tions and thús enable itto com- 
mend the abandonment of the cry 
for Eelum. The latest proposals 
do not contain the elements of 
such a formula TULF has repea- 
tedly said that provincial councils 
were not enough and that the 
northern and eastern provinces 
must be combined into one 
regional unit which can be invest- 
ed with power devolving on a 
directly elective basis. It has also 
reacted adversely to the idea of 
nominating ministers from the 


. second chamber as this would 


inevitably lead to political mani- 
pulation by the executive. 


TULF objection, although not 
stated in so many words, can be 
assumed to be built around the 
denial of substantial powers to 
the district councils to legislate 
on subjects of its choice and of 
the right to the presiding officers 
(chief ministers) to accept any 
bills enacted by the council for 
assenting into laws. Secondly, 
with the President having over- 


riding authority on all subjects, - 


the district council’s jurisdiction 
will remain highly circumscribed. 


In short, there is very’ little of. 


autonomy which the minority 
provinces will enjoy under the 
constitutional amendments. 
Jayawardene told the UNP 
annual convention that there 
were and still are trouble- makers 
belonging to all races and that it 
is high time they stopped their 
activities. New Delhi could not 
agree more with this sentiment, 
since it shares with Colombo the 
objective of discouraging terro- 
rism and political violence in any 
form. However, a permanent 
solution to the ethnic crisis cannot 
be reached if Colombo persists 
in regarding all Tamils, not terro- 
rists alone, as national enemies 
and seeking to render them in- 
effective through show of oppres- 
sive force. A solution is possible 
only if it is conceded that the 
Tamils, consistent with their own 
self-esteem and self-respect, can. 
accept something only if it is 
reasonably acceptable and not 
because itis thrust on them at 
gun-point. Jayawardene’s propo- 
sals would ccrtainly get Sinhalese 
endorsement in a referendum, but 
thatis not the same thing as 
securing whole-hearted Tamil 
approval. The President must 
persuade himself to be more 
generous, even if it means putting 
the hawks surrounding him in 
their places. [) (December 18) 
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Union Carbide : American Response 


DILIP MOUKERJEE 


ral 


A wave of concern has spread throughout the US 

in the wake of the Bhopal disaster, the worst 
inflicted by any modern industry in any country. 
Extensive prime-time coverage on television and 
front-page stories in newspapers have generated a 
feeling of “‘shared vulnerability”. Though the lethal 


chemical, methyl isocyanate, is produced in US only: 


in one plant (a Union Carbide operation using the 
same equipment and procedures as in Bhopal), about 
a dozen other forms of isocyanate are used for pro- 
ducing a wide variety of pesticides, industrial 
coatings, resins and synthetic products like polyure- 
thane. l 

An‘official-of the Environment Protection Agency’s 
toxic division says bluntly: “A tragedy like Bhopal’s 
can happen here despite all-the safeguard procedures 
adopted by the US chemical industry.” The US 
Congress has only just legislated a new law setting 
standards to be observed in the underground storage 
of chemicals and petroleum, but it may take up to 
four years for laying down detailed mandatory regu- 
lations on safety. 

Union Carbide’s sister plant at Institute, a small 
town in West Virginia, suspended production of the 
killer gas on December 3, but quantities in storage 
continue to be used for feeding current operations. 
The plant’s next-door neighbours, including a rehabi- 
litation centre for disabled people and a college, 
were blissfully unaware of the lurking menace until 
the Bhopal disaster brought it home. There is a siren 
to raise an alarm but most residents would not have 
known what it was for because the community had 
not been told. 

The institute plant is only one of five-major 
chemical factories in the Kanawha river valley, a 
major centre of the chemical industry in the US. 
Many of the 2,25,000 residents are uneasy about the 
industry but they are mindful of the fact that the 
plants, directly or indirectly, provide 55 per cent of 
all jobs. To quote a resident, the acrid odour that 
pervades the region is “‘the smell of meat and 
potatoes”. 

The state government has been active in monitoring 
plant operations and in developing an emergency 
response plan which is reviewed every month. The 
Wall Street Journal reported that the Union Carbide 
plant had been inspected 18 times, that it was 
“cited” on eight occasions, five of them for wilful or 
serious breach of safety or health regulations. 

In November 1983, the company paid a fine of 
$ 5,000 and agreed to spend over $ 50,000 for safety 
precautions in settlement of a complaint filed by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. In an earlier 
accident resulting from a chloride leak from a-barge 
making a delivery to the plant, five people were 
hospitalised and one neighbourhood evacuated. 

. \ 
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There was a near disaster with methyl isocyanate 
at a plant in western: New York state on November 


15 when under 250 litres spilled accidentally. A’ 


school located half a mile away from the plant 
operated by FMC Corporation had to be evacuated 
within 25 minutes. The alarm was however raised 
by the school because of children’s complaints about 
eye-irritation. Though the company was quick to 
rush assistance, it is under attack for having delayed 
by two minutes, notification of the spill to the fire 
department, the agency designated to handle emer- 
gencies in the small town of Middleport. 

The US Government claims that a highly orga- 
nised emergency response system is now in oper- 


ation nationwide, controlled by the Environmental 


Protection Agency. It has dealt with 500 emer- 
gencies in the last three years, including a cloud 
formed by the pesticide malathion, following a leak 
some weeks ago from an American Cynamid plant 
in New Jersey. 
treated for after-effects, the consequence would have 
been much more serious but for prompt intervention 
by the agency, it is claimed. 

The American chemical industry has a response 
system of its own. It was organised after a chemical 
tank disaster in Tennessee in the late 1960s, and 
has operated on a round-the-clock basis since 1982. 
The industry has, according to the National Safety 


Although 15 people had to be- 


Council, the best safety record among all industries. - 


Even so, tighter regulations can now be expected 
because of Bhopal. : 

Many Congressional bodies have taken congni- 
sance of the Bhopal disaster, and a spate of enquiries 
seems likely. A Health and Environment sub-com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has already 


scheduled immediate hearings at Institute to review: 


Union Carbide’s plant safety procedures with the 
express object of finding out if there are any loop- 
holes. The focus of the enquiry is explained by the 
fact that the company insists that the safety standards 


in design and operating procedures are the same. 


at both the Institute and Bhopal! plants. 

The fact has already been established, ‘however, 
that they are not identical. The company has a 
computerised early warning system at Institute 
to alert plant officials of a buildup of pressure 
in the tank holding the deadly gas before it 


started leaking. Union Carbide’s Director of Health, | 


Safety and Environmental Affairs is quoted as say- 
ing, “It. had been decided not to put the computeris- 
ed system into operation in India because there 
was insufficient availability of back-up systems and 
spare parts.” 

_ Meanwhile, the Environmental Protection Agency 
is being deluged with demands for closer regulation 


(Contd. on page 32) 
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Decentralisation in Perspective 


Indira Gandhi, Development Planning, and Centre- State Relations 


_ this suggestion also). 


~ in the required direction. 


K.N. RAJ 


When Indira Gandhi invited me to be a non- 
official member of the Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Prime Minister: constituted in February 


- .1983 she had urged me to draw her attention to any 
-issues I considered important within the frame- 


work of our national economic policies. She also 
gave me the assurance that membership of the 
Council would impose no restrictions whatever 
on the freedoms associated with academic life, 
including that of expressing views publicly on 
‘economic and political questions. l had taken 
the opportunity to mention to her right then that 
my main interest for some time had been in ques- 
tions relating to decentralisation of development 
planning and implementation, and I would be 
happy to put together some ideas on this subject 
for her consideration, particularly since it was 
inevitably tied up with important political issues 
concerning Centre-State relations and arrange- 
ments within States. 

Subsequently, in September 1983, the Economic 
Advisory Council submitted a note to the Prime 
Minister on the subject of decentralised develop- 
ment planning and implementation after discus- 
sion among its five members. Three months 
later, she endorsed the suggestions contained in 
this note as worthy of serious consideration by 
State Governments and addressed letters to Chief 
Ministers individually requesting that they be 
examined for adoption by them (Text of this 
note was published in Mainstream, January 21, 
1984). The replies received from the Chief 
Ministers in the course of the following eight 
months revealed that, while the proposal for 
decentralisation was generally very welcome, 
several States had serious reservations about the 
suggestion for constituting Divisional Develop- 
ment Authorities within each State (though some 
of the larger States were favourably disposed to 
Further, fear was expres- 
sed, by one State in particular, that decentralisa- 
tion might unduly strengthen vested interests in 
the rural areas unless this was preceded by 
radical land reform changing the power structure 
Some persons also 
mentioned to me privately that the whole pro- 
posal appeared to be a clever attempt on the 
part of Indira Gandhi and her economic advisers 
to side-track the on-going controversy on Centre- 
State relations and indirectly increase her 
centralised control over States. 

In the light of the above reactions it was felt that 
it would be useful to have direct discussions with 
at least a few State Governments, gain a better 
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understanding of their poiats of view, explain to 
them clearly the rationale of the suggestion made 
for constituting Divisional Development Autho- 
rities (while also indicating that States could in- 
dividually decide to do without them if that was 
their preference in the light of the conditions 
facing them), and re-state the entire proposal in a 
manner that would make its internal logic and 
its other implications more easily uncerstood by 
all concerned. Unfortunately, it was while this 
exercise was being done, for fresh consideration 
by the Prime Minister (and with her approval for 
further consideration by State Governments), 
that the life of Indira Gandhi was tragically cut 
short; and so it remains an unfinished task to 
which she had begun to attach great importance 
in relation to the Seventh Five-Year Plan. 
However, even before this sad event, I had 
agreed to present my personal views on the 
subject of decentralisation of development 
planning and implementation at a seminar orga- 
nised in Bangalore (under the auspices of the 
Institute for Social and Economic Change, 
Madras Institute of Development Studies, and 
the Rajaji International Institute of Public 
Affairs and Administration). Originally scheduled 
for early November, it was postponed following 
Indira Gandhi’s assassination and later held 
between November 29 and December 1, 1984. 
The text of the Keynote prepared for this 
seminar is reproduced below. 

I had the good fortune of knowing Indira 
Gandhi fairly well for over 30 years, in fact 
from the time I was introduced to her by the 
late Pitambar Pant in 1952. During this period 
I have on occasions been in serious disagreement 
with her (as at the time of the dismissal of the 
Communist Government in Kerala in the late 
1950s, the liberalisation of imports along with 
devaluation of the rupee in 1966, and again 
much more intensely during the Emergency). I 
made no secret of it on any of these occasions, 
incurred her displeasure and even hostility for 
varying periods, but retained all through a close 
personal relationship. I know no political leader 
in this country who, while being combative, 
harsh and at times even a little vindictive, could 
also be so willing to keep an open mind, accept 
responsibility for mistakes committed, so 
generous in making amends, and basically so 
sensitive and responsive. 

Unfortunately, the greatness and richness of her 
personality were not fully recognised by most 
of her political opponents and a high proportion 
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of the intellectuals of this country who became 
obsessed with some of her frailties and thus 
blind to all the positive things she stood and 
fought for. I discovered to my dismay that 
even the Economic Advisory Council’s proposal 
for decentralised development planning and 
implementation was suspect in their eyes simply 
because it had received her strong support. It 
is my sincere hope that a more balanced pers- 
pective will now emerge, and that, even while 
important political controversies may continue, 
the issues raised in this paper regarding decentra- 
lisation will receive objective and serious con- 
sideration from all quarters without being 
treated as another continuing matter for Centre- 
State confrontation. No greater tribute can be 
paid to the memory of Indira Gandhi than to 
forget some of the trivial quarrels of recent years 
and take up earnestly the unfinished tasks she 
has left behind. 


T is over a quarter ofa century since panchayati 
raj institutions were accepted in principle as the 
foundation for political and economic decentralisa- 
tion; and at least a decade since action was initiated 
for framing and execution of development program- 
mes at the district and block levels. Nevertheless, by 
all accounts, very limited progress has been made in 
the direction of genuine decentralisation. States like 
Maharashtra which initially took some significant 
steps forward have evidently gone back somewhat; 
and even Gujarat and West Bengal, which seem to 
be still experimenting purposefully, are doing so 
cautiously and on a modest scale. The Report of 
the Working Group on District Planning, recently 
published by the Planning Commission, sums up the 
general position in regard to developmental decen- 
tralisation below the State level: 

District planning process, in most of the States follows a 
similar pattern with minor variations.... Usually, after 
the State budget is voted in the Assembly, the different 
heads of departments are requested to make a district-wise 
break-up of the outlays presented in the Plan budget. This 
is then communicated to the districts.... This usually takes 
4-5 months after commencement of the financial year. 
After this communication is received, the district attempts 
to incorporate a write-up for the district-wise outlay and a 
document called ‘District Plan’ emerges in this manner, 
which is purely an aggregate of departmental schemes. It 
should be noted that the choice of projects to be included 
in the sectoral outlays communicated to the districts in 
most cases is a matter of State level initiative with district 
level support. 

At the block level it is naturally little more than a 
rather disjointed exercise in implementing such 
schemes through a multiplicity of departments. 

Several explanations have been offered for this 
glaring contrast between the observable reality and 
the earlier vision which inspired policy decisions in 
the direction of decentralisation. Some place the 
primary responsibility, in a sense rightly, on factors 
that can be broadly categorised as political. It is 
obvious that no political forces have yet emerged 
strongly pushing for decentralisation below the State 
level, and such interest as has been shown by parti- 
cular parties has been limited to the extent that they 
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were themselves in a position to take advantage of 
it. Even among political parties in dominant 
positions, and broadly committed to decentralisation 
in principle there has been fear of their leadership 
being under-cut from below by elements belonging 
to other parties or even their own. Such fear has 
grown in recent years as the coalitional basis of 
political power (whether of inter-party or intra- 
party coalitions) and its resulting fragility has be- 
come more evident. Correspondingly the tendencies 
towards centralisation have also grown, with the 
bureaucracy inevitably appearing as an instrument 
used for centralised control. Evidence of political 
culpability is therefore easy to marshal, and one 
could conclude from it that it is on this plane that 
changes have to take place first before decentralisa- 
tion can be effectively carried forward. 

While this is not an untenable position it is all too 
easy to over-simplify the issues here. There has been 
a pronounced tendency in India from the beginning 
to conceive of decentralised development planning 
in very general and ambitious terms without adequate 
attention to the technical possibilities: and require- 
ments of such development, the managerial problems 
involved, and the organisational set-up required for 
dealing with them. For this reason it would have. 
been in any case difficult for panchayati raj institu- 
tions to grow into the developmental role visualised 
for them as part of this approach even if they had 
received stronger political support. 

One has only to recall some of the functions of 
village panchayats proposed in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The first and foremost of them was to 
frame “programmes of production in the village”; 
in association with co-operatives they were also to 
frame “budgets of requirements for supplies and 
finance”? for carrying out these programmes. All 
this was clearly beyond their capability. In the 
Third Plan it was recognised that various practical 
problems involved in the framing of village produc- 
tion plans had not been resolved, but it still held up 
the expectation that the proposed strengthening of 
agricultural extension services would make it possi- 
ble to give effect to the idea. 

It was only in the Fifth Plan (1974-79) that the 
essential technical components of a village develop- 
ment programme were explicitly noted, following 
the recommendations of the National Commission 
on Agriculture. These were: (i) consolidation of 
holdings, (ii) overall land development for maxi- 
mising water control (including moisture conserv- 
ation in dry areas), (iii) maximising irrigation sup- 
port (subject to per acre maximum limit of invest- 
ment based on the need to repay investment credit 
by the extra production made possible), and (iv) 
cropping systems in conformity with the available 
irrigation and drainage facilities. It was also re- 
cognised that more knowledge and experience need- 
ed to be gathered about the problems of organisation 
and implementation of such programmes under 
different agro-climatic conditions. An important 
proposal incorporated in the Plan was therefore that 
a limited number of such programmes be taken up 
initially on a pilot basis, in fact in no more than 38 
villages in all selected from four States (Bihar, 
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Orissa, Tamilnadu and Uttar Pradesh), with nearly 
three-fourths of that number from Bihar alone (pre- 
sumably. because of the obviously immense potential 
for raising productivity in rice cultivation in this 
State through better land and water management). 
Besides this the Fifth Plan showed also some 
awareness of the dangers in relying wholly on de- 
partmental hierarchies within State Governments for 
the execution of area development programmes in 
general, and stated clearly the case for an organis- 
ational framework with more unified control over 
all the available technical and service personnel: 
Departmental hierarchies may be able to handle the run 
of the mill projects and programmes with some amount of 
coordination with other concerned disciplines at district 
and block level. But, the area development plans... 
require a coordinated working at all levels to the village, 
and of several disciplines like irrigation, agriculture, co- 
operation, soil conservation and institutions and organis- 
ations dealing with inputs like credit, fertilisers, pesticides, 
etc. Experience in the Fourth Plan has shown that mere 
coordination at the block level by the Block Development 
Officer does not answer the needs of the complicated 
programme. A programme of this nature is as complex as 
a large industrial enterprise. What is needed is an orga- 
nisation which, whilst having the hierarchical frame for the 
technical and service disciplines in the structure, provides 
for the close working together of the disciplines at various 
levels upto the shop floor in a miulti-disciplined pro- 
gramme. Such a structure can be developed and maintained 
only by a single authority in control of the whole organi- 
sation who has got the administrative and financial powers 
to order and to delegate authority. 
Of course such unified authorities were in fact 
proposed for only certain types of area development 
schemes, as for command areas of major irrigation: 
projects and drought-prone areas. However, the 
projects suggested for small and potentially viable 
farmers were also conceived in part as area develop- 
ment schemes of a limited nature; and therefore, to 
ensure similar unified direction and organisational 
control, it was proposed that they be entrusted to 
semi-autonomous corporate bodies set up in each 
district under the Societies Registration Act. The 
District Rural Development Agencies so conceived 
were to draw upon all existing institutions in the 
field including the development departments of the 
State Governments at that level, cooperatives and 
other local organisations, and secure also the sup- 
port of other institutional agencies set up for the 
provision of credit and marketing facilities and 
inputs such as fertilisers and pesticides. 


NEVERTHELESS, despite this new approach, not 


much progress seems to have been made over the, 


last decade in overcoming the technical and organi- 
sational problems posed by area development pro- 
grammes. I have not seen studies or evaluation 
reports examining in depth the experience in imple- 
menting such programmes during this period. 
Nothing at all is known of the outcome of even the 
pilot project for framing and implementing village 
development programmes. The Sixth Plan (1980-85) 
has merely noted that the programmes introduced in 
the course of the 1970s for improving the economic 
condition of the rural poor had been reduced to 
“mere subsidy-giving shorn of any planned approach 
to the development of the rural poor as an in-built 
process into the development of the area and its 
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resources’. Even in the case of tbe more sharply 
focussed command area development programmes 
the latest available mid-term appraisal of the Sixth 
Plan refers to shortfalls on account of “inadequate 
implementation capacity” and “the complexity of 
the programme in view of its multi-disciplinary 
character”. It is not surprising therefore that the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme, designed 
to give a stronger area development approach to 
efforts for dealing with rural poverty and unemploy- 
ment, has also been reduced within a short period 
to mere subsidy-giving as in the various schemes it 
replaced. 

We need to try and identify the reasons for this 
failure as concretely as possible. For decentralised 
planning cannot make much headway in India and 
show the kind of results expected from it unless we 
know what is required to make area development 
programmes based on agriculture and allied activi- 
ties operationally effective. I do not have che know- 
ledge and field experience necessary to offer any 
insights on this matter, but I shall mention some 
general impressions (derived largely from secondary 
sources of information) and hope they will be 
supplemented and corrected by those more closely 
associated with area development programmes 

In the first place it seems fairly clear that organi- 
sational arrangements have been totally inadequate 
to promote collaborative work among the technical 
and service personnel at even the district level. As 
pointed out in the report of the National Committee 
on Development of Backward Areas, there is still no 
organisation for coordinating the work of district- 
level offices of different departments and non-official 
agencies; and since there are also similar types of 
schemes run concurrently by these different depart- 
ments and agencies “there are too many parallel 
and vertical lines of control without any horizontal 
linkage”. District Rural Development Agencies 
entrusted with the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme were intended in part to overcome this 
problem, but evidently this too has become a depart- 
mental scheme implemented in much the same way 
as other schemes with little more than some 
semblance of coordination by the District Collector. 
At the block and village levels the horizontal 
linkages are still weaker. 

Secondly, despite the critical importance attached 
to consolidation of holdings for improvements in 
land and water management, remarkably little atten- 
tion appears to have been given to it in most parts 
of the country in the last decade. Punjab, Haryana 
and Western Uttar Pradesh, which made an earlier 
start with consolidation, are reported to have com- 
pleted the work; they have also demonstrated the 
potential it carries for raising agricultural producti- 
vity. However, according to the Planning Commis- 
sion, even a beginning has yet to be made in 
Rajasthan and in the southern States and, in the 
eastern States, some work has been initiated only 
in Bihar and Orissa. About three-fourths of the 
total area in the country that can be covered by 
consolidation remains therefore still to be consoli- 
dated. 

A third factor that has discouraged the kind of 
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comprehensive and systematic effort required for 
area development programmes has been do doubt 
the greater populist appeal of more narrowly con- 
ceived ‘beneficiary oriented’ schemes. Though based 
on the sound notion that the poorest sections of the 
~ rural population might not benefit from agricultural 
growth alone unless special attention is given to their 
, particular circumstances and requirements, it has had 
in practice the effect of encouraging several facile 
assumptions on what can be achieved through such 
schemes. The apparent success of some experiments 
undertaken on a limited scale, by dedicated and sus- 
tained effort through voluntary organisations, has 
been taken rather uncritically to imply that they can 
be replicated extensively without similar commit- 
ment and organisational support. Given also the 
scope for political and administrative patronage 
offered by “beneficiary oriented’ schemes, nothing has 
perhaps contributed more to making a mockery of 
both anti-poverty programmes and decentralisation 
of development planning and implementation. 


> IF THIS understanding of the main reasons for the 
failure of decentralisation efforts so far is broadly 
correct, we should give very much more attention 
now to the orgrnisational problems that have been in 
effect side-tracked so far. It seems to me that we 
‘ should start almost afresh from the basics of local 
government — demarcating clearly the functions that 
are most effectively performed at each level (village, 
block and district) from those that must be entrusted 
to higher levels for technical and organisational rea- 
sons — and build up on that basis the foundations 
for decentralited development planning. 
Local government has been traditionally associated 
mainly with civic functions and the provision of cer- 
tain social amenities and services, and it is through 
the performance of such functions that it has gener- 
ally grown and secured popular support among the 
communities it served. In the rural areas of India 
these functions must necessarily include provision of 
agricultural extension services, organisation of stor- 
age and marketing facilities (including supply of 
seeds, fertiliser, and materials required for processing 
of agricultural products), and supervision, mainten- 
ance and improvement of local irrigation facilities, 
power supply and roads, not to mention some mini- 
mum support for and surveillance over the health, 
educational and technical training facilities that must 
be provided within rural communities. It should also 
-be possible for the Central and State Governments 
to delegate other appropriate functions to it, such as 
executing rural employment schemes and administer- 
ing drought and flood relief measures, and give them 
an important consultative and partnership status in 
regard to various other matters concerning local 
communities. How much more responsibilities can 
be added on at the village, block and district levels 
will depend to a large extent on the technical and 
service personnel that can be secured for these 
purposes, particularly since all such personnel will 
have to be either a part of the local government 
administration or be forthcoming on a contractual 
basis and therefore necessarily answerable to it. 
Local government has however not had in India 
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the political status and administrative autonomy 
required for growing in this manner, as the whole 
structure of the panchayati raj has not had a 
statutory basis and it has been left to individual 
State Governments to determine their scope and 


means of functioning. It is this that has made it __ 
possible for the powers and functions of these insti- mi 


tutions to get eroded over a period, and for even the 
elections to them being postponed indefinitely, 
despite formal legislative enactments at the State 
level for initially setting them up. An essential step 
that has to be therefore taken now to enable local 
government to strike deeper roots within our polity, 
and grow to the limits of its potential, isto go 
beyond the Directive Principles of the Constitution 
(which only state in broad terms the need to foster 
panchayati raj) and introduce into it specific 
statutory provisions relating to local government in 
this form, about its areas of responsibility and 
power, sources of finance, and constitutional 
safeguards. 

Once the scope and functions of local government 
are clearly demarcated, and the required resource 
base (financial, administrative and technical) provided 
at different levels through suitably flexible arrange- 
ments, it should be possible for panchayati raj insti- 
tutions to assume a growing role in decentralised 
planning and implementation. Whether any compre- 
hensive planning can or needs to be done at the 
village, block or district level, and if not what kind 
of planning may be usefully attempted, are however 
matters to which careful thought has to be given. It 
is simpler to start with what should not be done in 
the interests of genuine decentralisation and genuine 
development. 

One is clearly the present widespread practice of 
schemes for rural development being formulated 
more or less independently by different departments 
at the State level for being executed through their ` 
separate departmental personnel extending down to 
the block and village levels. This results in a frag- 
mented approach to the requirements of rural 
development, in vertical.lines of control being exer- 
cised over the concerned technical and service 
personnel to no particular advantage, and ultimately 
in defeating efforts at their horizontal coordination 
for developmental purpose at the levels at which 
such coordination is vital. 

The problems arising from such fragmented and 


wasteful deployment of resources have assumed . 


very large proportions over the last decade through 
various schemes for rural development sponsored 
independently by several Ministries of the Central 
Government. Conceptually the Centrally-sponsored 
schemes have had some justification and it would 
be a mistake not to recognise it. As Professor 
Lakdawala had pointed out (when he was Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission), there were 
developmental priorities in which the State Govern- 
ments should have been interested but “‘because of 
their power structure or because of limited vision or 
lack of resources” they had in fact to be specially 
spurred and induced to accept. But it is no 
less relevant now to recognise that the purposes 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Election and Challenge of Disintegration 


— P.C. SURI 


£, as a nation and people, are at the cross-roads. 
There are forces and factors, functioning within 
and outside, organised which can disintegrate the 
nation.’ We have during the last three decades also 
cultivated forces and factors — science/technology; 


some entrepreneurship; energy, irrigation modern 
‘equipment; communication systems; defence capa- 
` bility; a small minority of dynamic public servants, 


intellectuals and youth; and awareness that inequa- 
lity and poverty are a social exploitative pheno- 
menon — generated through adult franchise. These 
forces and factors are disorganised, dispersed and 
wasted. We have the potential for nurturing a 
dynamic and shared participative social system, 
capable of combating the challenges of disintegra- 
tion, corruption, exploitation, poverty, and of estab- 
lishing participative economic democracy. Economic 
democracy based on science/technology is the only 
relevant foundation for political, cultural integration 
and universal commitment to defending our freedom 
as a nation, contributing to world peace. 

Indira Gandhi’s martyrdom has brought the 
challenges to a head. Winning election majorities 
by Indira Gandhi or by Janata, did not’ bring in 
stability and capacity to deal with disintegrative 
forces. Why? Which road shall we’ choose? 

We pose certain questions, under two main heads: 
(1) What is nature of the crisis? (2) What would 
you do-about it if you and your party come to 
power or function in the Opposition? 

The election process has raised four or five issues: 
One, Coalition versus Rajiv Gandhi. Two, the 
Akalis’ Anandpur Sahib Resolutions and the Punjab 
crisis of disintegration. Three, Corruption. Four, 
Centre-State Relations. Five, Poverty. This is a 
summing up of the perception of the political 
leadership/parties: 

CPI(M) argues that the Congress today is a 


-demoralised organisation and virtually leaderless as 


Rajiv Gandhi is too immature to lead. In the 
country’s interest, a coalition is the only answer. 

‘ N.T. Rama Rao has called for a coalition govern- 
ment at the Centre to. make the country truly federal 
in structure and to enable it to realise the ideal of 
unity in diversity. The coalition government should 
comprise power groups from different regions. L.K. 
Advani says that after taking over of the Govern- 
mënt by Rajiv Gandhi, instability and uncertainty 
has increased. Under Congress rule for three 


. decades communal and divisive forces gained ascen- 
- dancy creating the danger of dismemberment and 


secession, as illustrated by the cases of Punjab 
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and Assam. 

EMS asks: Will Rajiv Gandhi be able to weather 
the storms and stresses of the growing crisis-ridden 
politics of the country? Indira Gandhi’s 18 years of 
Prime Ministership were marked by “successive 
crises, resolved temporarily, again broke out.” 

Congress(S) contends: Coalition government 
would enable the best-thinking minds from different 
parties to formulate for faster growth and for root- 
ing out corruption. Free-thinking of a coalition 
government will replace the closed-circuit operations 
of the ruling party. The young Prime Minister has 
opted for status quo instead of dynamic change. 
Jagjivan Ram doubts whether any single party would 
get majority in the Lok Sabha elections. A coalition 
may be the only way out. CPM considers Jagjivan 
Ram to be the fittest person to head the coalition 
government. And CPM would support that coalition 
government which would follow the programme 
evolved at the Srinagar and Calcutta conclaves of 
Opposition parties. 

CPi, CPI(M), Janata and BJP challenge Rajiv 
Gandhi’s allegation that they had supported the 
divisive forces. BJP denies that they ever supported 
the Anandpur Sahib Resolution. They allege that 
the Congress(I) was responsible for building up the 
Bhindranwale Frankenstein, on the initiative of 
Giani Zail Singh as Home Minister and supported 
by the Prime Minister. The intention was to divide 
the Sikh vote by creating fissures in the Akali Party 
through the agency of Bhindranwale Even a few 
weeks before Operation Blue Star, Rajiv Gandhi had 
declared that Bhindranwale was only a religious 
preacher. 

To the argument that coalition would not work, 
CPM replies: Isn’t the Congress itself a coalition of 
various groups, in which Indira Gandhi was the only 
binding factor? Now that she is gone, there is 
nobody else to hold the organisation together. 

Congress(I) enquires: Will the cast of 1977 ever 
be united with a' common ideology instead of by 
common greed for power? Once they got into the 
chair, they yanked out its legs and fought with each 
other to decide who should sit on it. They try to 
come to power at any cost, but will they try to have 
a common policy, a common ideology and common 
programmes for the people? 

The agitation in Punjab and Assam were being 
supported ‘by the Janata Party and the seeds’ of 
poison were sown during Janata rule. The Janata 
Party Government had also blunted the institutions 
which could stop the country’s disintegration. The 
intelligence agencies were weakened during the 
Janata regime. The only demand of the Akalis that 
could not be accepted was their Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution. 

Janata and BJP regard threat from the sophistica- 
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tedly armed Pakistan as non-existent. They also 
belittle the threat of organised destabilisation strategy 
by outside forces as a false alarm to distract atten- 
tion from the critical situation in. the. country. The 
murder of Indira Gandhi has laid here this strategy. 


ALL THE political parties agree that the nation is 
at the cross-roads; that the forces of disintegration 
have got strengthened. Except one or two political 
parties, there is the realisation of the operation of a 
destabilisation strategy by outside forces, with a 
section of affluent Sikhs in USA, UK, Canada, 
functioning as the front. 

There is evidence of the operation of a long-term 
conceptual frame and strategy adopted by Pakistan 
to avenge their defeat in 1971, through active involve- 
ment for influencing the Sikh psyche through 
electronic communication ard cultivating a sense of 
separation and hatred in the Sikhs and by training 
and financing the destabilisation activities. This is a 
component of the overall strategy of destabilisation. 
This strategy would exploit all the internal weak- 
nesses within the country. 

None of the manifestos (as can be gauged from 
the press reports) or the outpourings of political 
parties have presented the root ‘causes of the pro- 
cesses leading towards disintegration, due to internal 
failures. 


Consider the understanding of ‘the nature of the’ 


crisis in Punjab. Every political party has functioned 
with irresponsibility in exploiting the situation for 


short-term electoral gains. By and large, the political 


parties look for instant solution, ignoring the past 
and the present interconnections. 

Most of the political parties conclude that Punjab/ 
Akali problem is a political problem. Congress(I) 
wanted to solve it by dividing the Akali Party from 
within. The other parties adopted a placative stance, 
ignoring the realities, to get Sikh votes. The Janata 
Party went to the extent of considering even the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution as a mere question of 
Centre-State relations. None of the political parties 
attempted to identify root factors responsible for the 
growth of communalism and its takeover by the 
secessionist forces. 


LET US look at different views of the nature of 
crisis in Punjab: 

1, Opposition: Congrešs(I) is responsible for 
encouraging separatist and terrorist elements in 
Punjab. The Punjab problem is basically a political 
one and should be solved politically. 

2. Congress(1): Opposition is siding with divisive 
forces,. which are out to destabilise the country at 
the instance of some foreign powers. ‘The Centre 
has already accepted the Akalis’ genuine demands 
and is presently seized with their territorial and river 
water demands. The Anandpur Sahib Resolution 
would lead to the country’s disintegration. The 
Akali leadership is committed to this. 


3. Janata: The Anandpur Sahib Resolution is not’ 
The Akali leadership is not committed - 


secessionist. 
to this resolution. 

4, Educated and ex-senior bureaucrats contend 
that Sikhism and Hinduism are competitive and anta- 
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gonistic.. Since 1947. religion has become a part. of 
the game of power politics with Hindus having a 
natural advantage, due to adult franchise. Akalis 


- “feel that they. can never hope, on present election 


arithmetic, to gain control over the levers of power 
(and resources) of the State. Despite the minority 
character of thè government (because the election 
system enables the winner, with less than even 50 per 
cent votes to take over the government) the election 
results are taken as a mandate from the people. 

5. One Sikh ex-bureaucrat-cum-ideologist explains 
that “Sikhism is grounded in the post-Vedic Upani- 
shadic.tradition and ways of thought. The Akhand 
Path practice was adopted from Smriti tradition”; 
The Sikhs accept the four basic philosophic concepts, 
namely doctrines of Karma, Transmigration, Dharma 
and Maya. On the other hand, Guru Gobind Singh 
rejected the caste system and idol worship. Therefore 
the Sikhs become a separate nation. Hence the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution demanding Bolbala of 
this ‘nation’. 

6. Jawaharlal Nehru managed local issues politi- 
cally at the local level, as in the case of the Tamil 
agitation. He did not allow the issues to grow in 
order to reap electoral harvest or allow them to 
escalate and become threats to the nation. In .con- 
trast Indira Gandhi dithered, allowed extremism to 
develop into terrorism, allowed terrorism to run 
rampant, allowed the Darbara. Government, the 
police, CRPC, BSF to become discredited and this 
created a crisis. The Government-that-works was 
replaced by the Army-that-works. This view does 
not recognise either the encirclement threat to the 
country or the overall strategy of destabilisation by 
outside powers; or the fear of being isolated politi- 
cally by taking firm action earlier, when all the 
political parties had adopted the line of appeasement 
and pampering of the -most privileged group of 
Sikhs, who claimed they were being persecuted. 

7. The five basic issues are: Why is it that the 
entire infrastructure of the civil state and polity 


-> 


(that is, the political leadership, the political parties, 


the police, the services, the motivating, counter- 
balancing, corrective agencies, Universities; media, 
intellectuals, and the communication network, 
transport system) disintegrated and ceased to func- 
tion and resort had to be taken to the only organised 
agency, the Defence Forces? Secondly: Why has a 
part of Hindu society, which was organised to res- 
tructure it and protect it, has come to a pass that 
those who have distorted and dismantled the Gurus’ 
tenets and their behaviour pattern have taken over 
the psyche of the Sikhs? How have they been hypno- 
tised to accept the false as the real? Thirdly, why is 
it that the most favoured community has developed 
a persecution complex? Fourthly, whereas the 
nature of polity and its development paths have had 
disintegrative elements and impact, and provide 
scope for destabilisation by outside forces, outsiders 
are operating a deliberate long-term strategy? Fifthly, 
the international perspective has to be grasped for 
evolving a management strategy for the root factors, 


THE election system is a major agency for cultivat- 
ing disintegrative forces within the country; and 


the 


Bo. | 


provides motivation and scope ‘of rationale for 
separatism. The development path not merely culti- 
vates disparities but by concentration of benefits and 
resources on a minority, enables them to organise 


and distort the psyche of the masses. 


Concretely there has been a major transformation 
in the balance of social forces in Punjab during the 
last two decades. In 1961, against 16 house-holders 
who owned land, there were three households who 
were landless. By 1981, this proportion has been 


drastically altered. Against 17.3 per cent households - 


owning land, the landless increased to 11. Secondly, 


by 1971 the top 10 per cent of households owned, 


76 per cent of the assets in the villages. These 10 per 
cent Jat Sikhs do see the writing on the wall. 
Thirdly, the subsidy low-interest policies have enabl- 
ed them and medium owner-cultivators to acquire 
tractors and trucks and thus provided them with 
means for mobilising, at a nominal cost, agitations, 
claiming benefits for all the cultivators by pressuris- 
ing for subsidies and high agricultural prices and by 
misinformation that prices fixed by the Government 
are low. It isin their self-interest to use religion to 
distort. Fourthly, gurudwaras are used for culti- 
vating sense of grievance through misinformation 
and for cultivating separatism. They have thus well- 
organised capability to control the psyche of the 
masses, cultivating a sense of persecution in the 
case of the most favoured community, the Sikhs. 
There is no effective strategy to counteract this. 


Fifthly, control over the psyche of the masses, and ` 


in particular.the hold of the upper 10 per cent, has 
been cultivated by deliberate policies of the Union 
Government, with entrenched lobby at the level of 
Ministers in the decision-making process itself. As 
a consequence, the Union Government has lost 
direct relationship with the poor. This isolation of 
the Government is being exploited through so-called 
Akaliand Kisan agitations regarding agricultural 
prices and demands for subsidies. Sixthly, the isola- 
tion between the Government and the neglected 
mass of the people results in loss of credibility in 
the messages of the Government and in antagonism. 
The’ masses, and these include educated youth in 
schools and universities, would believe false messages 
transmitted through the well-organised, sustained 
network of gurudwaras. 


- IN THE immediate past there was a deliberate 


design for communalising the Punjab bureaucracy. 
Some beginnings of this were initiated during the 


' Janata regime by the Akali Government. But the 


main effective and open contribution to cultivating 
obscurantist fundamentalism of the separatists Sikh 


_ psyche was made by Giani Zail Singh as Chief 


Minister. He had three aims: (1) To confuse the Jats; 
(2) to take the wind out of the sails of Akali reli- 


` giosity; (3) to convince the Party at the Centre that 


such communalisation would bring in electoral 
returns. He built up Bhindranwale; on the one hand’ 
egged the Punjab Government of his rival Darbara 
Singh to take action against unlicensed arms with 
Bhindranwale followers and himself touched his feet 
as Home Minister. when Bhindranwale visited Delhi 
along with his followers with unlicensed arms. As 
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Home Minister, he intervened to ensure that Darbara 
Singh did not succeed, 

As a consequence of such political behaviour, the 
police and bureaucracy in Punjab ceased to function 
as neutral Government cadres. The intelligence 
system, including at the senior levels, weakened. 
Some elements of the police intelligence system got 
linked with Bhindranwale and Akalis. 


IT IS in the interest of the secessionists and top 5-10 
per cent Jat elite to strengthen anti-guru obscurant 
fundamentalism. The current fundamentalism is a 
denial of the tenets of the Gurus. This aspect has 
been totally ignored by the political parties. 

The Anandpur Sahib Resolution is an effective 
illustration of the manner in which the basic cón- 
cepts of the Gurus are distorted. Compare the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution 1973/1978 with Baisakhi 
gathering 1699 by Guru Gobind Singh. That gather- 
ing represented the four corners of India from 
Dwaraka in the east to Puri in the west and Bidar in 
the south. The Guru Gobind Singh’s vision of the 
humanity/nation against tyranny was spread all over 
the country and not in a corner inhabited by a parti- 
cular religious community. 

Secondly, the criterion for selection of the Khalsa 
was total dedication and surrender without any 
temptation or scope for power. Thirdly, this is the 
criterion by which five persons offered their heads. 
They were a washerman from Dwaraka, a barber 
from Bidar, a dhivar from Jagannath Puri, a Jat 
from Rohtak-Delhi area, and a Khatri from Lahore. 
The Guru categorically dethroned the caste system. 
Any person who is either feudal or believes in caste 
system cannot be a Khalsa. In fact the Guru’s 
Khalsas recognised the pre-eminence of the low 
caste persons who had offered their heads in faith. 
The slogan ‘Raj Karega Khalsa’ would really mean 


dictatorship of the poor and the deprived. 


The Anandpur Sahib Resolution is an effective 
denial of these basic tenets. The Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution claims the three basic prescriptions of 
living and social relationship — Nam Japo, Kirt 
Karo —- Wand Chakho — of Guru Nanak Dev was 
their basic fundamentals. On the other hand they 
claim bolbala for the Sikhs thus denying the very 
concepts of non-exploitative sharing social system 
prescribed in the Guru Nanak Dev tenets. This re- 
solution maintains the economic and social dis- 
parities amongst the Sikhs. 

That this resolution is a design for Jat supremacy 
becomes clear where big traders, capitalists and 
monopolists are distinguished from exploitative big 
zamindars from the villages. 

The first part of this resolution spells out the 
instruments and methods (preachers, poets, Sikh 
intellectuals, schools and college) for cultivating the 
Jat version for distortion of the Gurus. This part, 
of course, refers to the concept of oneness of God, 
meditation of His name, recitation of Gur Bani, 
renewal of faith in the 10 holy Sikh Gurus and holy 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

They may claim areas in Himachal Pradesh, 
Haryana, Rajasthan on the basis of being Panjabi- 
speaking areas but seek the pre-eminence and protec- 
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tion of Sikhs and Sikhism (Khalsa Ke Bolbala). 

Their political goal restricting the Centre’s inter- 
ference to defence, foreign ‘relations, currency and 
general communication, as a concept of federal 
principle, is patently a design for secession from 
the country. This makes nonsense of the federal 
concept. ` 


WHAT are the basic factors and processes responsi- 
ble for the distortion, of the psyche of the Sikhs and 
Guru’s messages based on unity of all human beings? 
It was a logic of the economic, political, cultural and 
ideological system structured by colonialism that 
created space for the growth of Sikh separatism and 
other varieties of communalism. 


This distortion of the psyche has been cultivated 
by the British at the level of psyche, creation of 
loyalty myths, preferential treatment of building up 
Sikh army units for controlling the rest of the coun- 
try and bestowing other political, administrative, 
economic benefits and devices for cultivating separ- 
ate identities and egos. 


Historically the Jats, who were considered low 
caste, embraced Sikhism for improving their social 
status. Out of 17,06,909 Sikhs enumerated in 1881 
census, 66 per cent were Jats and about 24 per cent 
low castes; the balance was made up of Khatris (the 
original caste of the Gurus) and Aroras. As a con- 
sequence, the Jat culture sidetracked the original 
tenets and behaviour pattern of the Gurus of human 
equality. Even today the Jats consider themselves 
as the real Sikhs; observe caste system; preserve 
Scheduled Castes like the dehumanising Hindu of 
the Manu Samriti concept. There are separate Sikh 
gurudwaras based on castes here and abroad. 


The Sixth Guru, Guru Hargobind, had adopted the 
sword to deal with Mughal tyranny. This behaviour 
is presented in justification of using gurudwaras as 
religious-cum-political institutions. Even after the 
martyrdom of his sons Guru Gobind Singh made it 
clear that he was against tyranny. In fact his life 
was saved by a Muslim, when he had to retire from 
struggle against the Mughal rulers, 


A basic issue for national consensus would be: 
Shall religion be kept separate from politics? In 
practice all political parties have avoided this issue; 
recognised and collaborated with religion-based 
political parties. No manifesto is bothered about it. 


With control over the gurudwaras under the 
Gurudwara Act (a state within state) the Akali/Jat 
leadership has an effective system of continuous 
communication for propagating (a) false stereotypes, 
(b) biased interpretation of history, and (c) distortion 
or half-truths through the gurudwaras and their edu- 
cational institutions (including those wholly financed 
by the Government). 

Colonial underdevelopment and the crisis of the 
colonial economy in 1920s and 1930s created a 
fertile field for the rapid growth of communalism. 
Above all, they resulted in widespread unemploy- 
ment, which led to the. desperate struggle’ for jobs 
among the middle classes, and thus helped com- 
munalism acquire its real mass base. The colonial 
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inter-connections between various aspects. 


— 


agranian structure also led to the peasants’ struggles 
against landlords and money-lenders being given a 
communal form in several parts of the country. The 
colonial political structure and policies provided the 
ground on which communal politics could flourish. 
Consequently, to uproot communalism it would 


be necessary to change the social reality which gave 


birth to it and provided scope for its growth. 


INSTEAD of evolving a conceptual frame for 
dealing with root causes of the growth of Sikh 
separatism and cultivating secular social systems, 
the ruling party adopted the policy of compromising 
with and placating the Sikhs.‘ So did all the political 
parties in Punjab except CPI. 


The Sikhs, the true followers of the Gurus, have 
made major contribution in the freedom struggle 
and as martyrs. The overall strategy should have 
strengthened this element. By placating the commu- 
nal Sikhs, supported by the feudal Sikhs — and by 
not isolating the exploiting rich in the villages from 
the Sikh masses through positive strategies and 
policies in favour of the masses to enable them to 
realise the advantages of secular social life — ruling 
party as well as other political parties strengthened 
the divisive sections amongst the Sikhs. The secular 
Sikhs have been thrown to the wolves. 


The strategy by the outside forces secessionists has 
oeen operated in certain clear sequence. In the first 
phase the terrorists’ aim was to demoralise and 
eliminate secular Sikh bureaucrats and secular Sikh 
police officers as well as Sikh religious leaders 
opposed to them. The ruling party and other 
political parties had also surrendered to the secular 
Sikhs to placate the communal Sikhs. The terrorists 
then demoralised the communal Sikhs/Akalis through 
terrorism and made them fallin line. This strategy 
succeeded in ensuring failure of talks at the all- 
political parties level even. 


In the second phase, the outside terrorist strategy 
was to kill innocent Hindus and cultivate mutual 
hatred and fear among Hindus and S‘khs. By this 
time, the administrative apparatus had disintegrated. 
Darbara Singh took the initiative to resign. The 
responsibility for handling the situation openly 
passed on to the Union Government. 

The third phase visualised destroying railway and 
other bridges over the Beas; murdering Hindus on 
a large scale in a swift widespread operation; mobi- 
lising Sikh masses from the villages to declare 
Khalistan at the Akal Takht. The murder of Indira 
Gandhi was a part of this phase. Operation Blue 
Star interrupted this phase. 

The above analysis, in outline, brings one the 
The 
issue is not merely political but of restructuring the 
distorted psyche due to distortion of the true value 
tenets of the Gurus. It will be essential to isolate 
the masses from the Jat secessionist elite by adopting 
relevant development path as well as by restructuring 
the educational ‘processes and intensive persistent 
restoration of Gurus’ tenets/values. It should thus 
be feasible to isolate the foreign secessionist inter- 
ventionists. [O 





_. Dealing with Debt Problem 


a 


KRISHNA SWAROOP VATSA 


Te! spectre of ‘debt trap’ continues to terrify the 
Less Developed Countries (LDCs). The crisis 
which shook the financial world during 1982 and 
most of 1983 has been staved off for the time being, 
though everyone is well aware of its impénding 
revival, 
The World Bank estimates the external liabilities 
of the developing countries in 1983 at $ 810 million. 


. But itis not the quantum of outstanding debt that 


has created the crisis. The real problem is servicing 
the debt. The situation today is that the poor 
countries are giving more money to rich ones than 
they are receiving by way of loans. During 1978-81, 
developing countries received a surplus of $ 28 bil- 
lion. In 1982, North-South transfers shrank to 
$ 6.6 billion. In 1983, the South paid the North at 
least $ 11 billion more than it received as loans 


- while the overall negative net transfer in 1983 seems 


to have been $ 2! billion. Latin American countries 
are the worst victims. They paid $ 30 billion more 
last year to their Western creditors by way of interest 
payments than their receipt in fresh loans. The sum 
was equal to three per cent of their combined Gross 
National Product (GNP). Sucha massive transfer 
of resources to the developed countries is mainly res- 
ponsible for the decline of four per cent since 1970 


in real per capita income (PCI) in sub-Saharan 


Africa alone. 

There are three reasons as suggested by Paul 
Sweezy for the negative transfer of net proceeds, 
which contributed to bringing the Third World debt 
problems to crisis in mid-1982. First, interest rates 
on new debt jumped substantially. Second, a larger 
portion of the new debt was short-term loans with a 
consequent increase in annual amortisation pay- 
ments. And third, the banks, anticipating the crisis, 
began to slow down their lending. 


INDIAN economy, having subscribed to the present 
international monetary and financial system, cannot 
remain unaffected by the possible fall-out of the 
critical debt situation. . Facing hostile attitude of the 
developed countries with regard to concessional aid, 
she may be forced to graduate to the ranks of those 
countries which must finance their saving-investment 
gap and payment deficit largely on commercial 
terms. But till now, India has withstood the pres- 
sure and she is one of the few countries to keep 
debt-servicing under control. 

In its 1983 annual survey of the external debis of 
developing countries, the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) said that 
although India had the fifth largest volume of debt 
outstanding — over $ 20 billion at the end of 1983 
— it could avoid a debt problem because of ‘its 
strong economic management and early recourse to 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF)’. It noted 
that India’s borrowing from private banks was as 
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low as 5 per cent ofits external financing as com- 
pared to 62 per cent for Brazil and Mexico, the two 
Latin American ‘crisis countries’ with foreign debts 
respectively of $ 97 billion and $ 83 billion at the end 
of 1983. 

India’s debt burden is not high by comparison 
with international or even Asian figures, as a study 
of the debts of Asian developing countries under- 
taken by Asian Development Bank’s (ADB) eco- 
nomist Jungsoo Lee suggests. Reckoning debt ser- 
vice asa proportion of GNP, or the national cake, 
to measure the long-term repayment capacity, he 
notes that the ratio for all developing countries was 
around three per cent by 1980. Against this, the 
figure for South Asia was 0.9 per cent and for India 
0.6 per cent in the same year. Another ratio he men- 
tions is that of total debt to GNP. This is just over 
12 per cent for India, 17 per cent for South Asian 
countries and 24 percent for developing countries 
as a whole. 

Broadly, there are two reasons why the Indian 
economy did not encounter a serious debt problem 
in the early 1980s which spelt disaster for other 
countries of Latin American an Sub-Saharan Africa. 
First, India has been selective in exposing herself 
to external borrowings. The rate of increase in debt 
outstanding is lower for India as compared to the 
average rate for the developing countries as a whole. 
Up to 1982, the worst year of worldwide recession, 
India’s outstanding debt was rising at 7.3 per cent 
per annum since 1973, the year of the first oil crisis, 
Much more important, the outflow on account of 
repayments and interest rose during the same period 
by 6.5 per cent a year, comfortably below the 
growth in export earnings of 10.09 per cent. 
Apparently, India relied much more on export earn- 
ings than on borrowing to finance the imports. 

Secondly, as OECD report pointed out, 95 per 
cent of India’s external financing comes through 
Official Development Assistance (ODA). The trend 
is quite the opposite for middle-income countries, 
For these, the proportion of concessional debt in 
total outstanding debt declined from 38 per cent 
to 20 per cent in 1982. There was also a slight 
decline in the case of low-income Africa — from 
58 percent to 55 per cent. It also implies that 
Latin Americans and Africans are prepared to go 
to the private markets to maintain their levels of 
imports. 

Another factor which substantially helped to ease 
the debf situation not only in India but also in 
other countries of South Asia is receipt of exorbitant 
sum of remittances through technical personnel 
and labour employed in the Middle East. In 1980, 
migrants remitted a total of $ 3 billion to South 
Asia. Low-income Africa did not benefit to the 
same extent. 

In view of India’s selective borrowings and its 
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reliance on the soft loan window of the World Bank 
and its considerably good export performance, it is 
not surprising that debt servicing charges payable 
by India amount to only 14 per cent of its export 
earnings in contrast to some other countries in 
whose case the corresponding ratio is as high as 60 
per cent. India is one of the few large low-income 
countries which did not seek any debt relief in 
1982-83 by way of rescheduling loans (which is 
being frequently resorted to by Latin-American and 
African countries). - 

But even such a favourable situation gives us 
little reason for comfort. The recent trends that 
have surfaced on the international scene do not 
augur well for India’s debt situation. The biggest 
difficulties stem from the vehemently negative 
attitude of the Reagan administration towards all 
proposal which are not expedient. to its economic 
and political interests. India’s refusal to be a 
protege of USA has made it difficult for her to get 
concessional finance from international aid agencies 
and institutions. A campaign has been mounted 
in some quarters that India should be graduated to 
the ranks of those countries which must finance 
their savings-investment gap and payments deficit 
largely on commercial terms. However, we cannot 
afford to do this as Economic Survey for 1983-84 
rightly shows. India is likely to face. a current 
account deficit for a long time to come and financ- 
ing of this deficit on commercial terms cannot be 
sustained for long. In a confidential report, the 
World Bank President, A.W. Clausen, has expres- 
sed the view that if there is substantial increase in 
India’s commercial borrowings, the export earnings 
and foreign exchange reserves of the country, both 
of which are dependent on the vagaries of the 
weather, would not be sufficient to guarantee 
trouble-free debt servicing. 


FOR A better appreciation of the debt situation 
one must be cognisant of the economic policies and 
political developments that have been instrumental 
in vivifying the debt mechanism. According to 
UNCTAD report the North hands out credits and 


loans to the South amounting to $ 15 billion a year.. 


but service of this accumulated debt now costs the 
South $ 90 billion. | 

To take the economic aspect first, President 
Reagan has been resorting to huge deficit budgeting 
to expand the economy and thereby bring a rapid 
recovery and at the same time to sustain the pace 
of the arms race. This year, deficits are to the tune 
of $ 200 billion. This amount has to be raised in 
the money market. Since the economy is expected 
to go on expanding, the private sector also needs 
to borrow. Supply being less than demand, the 
interest rate rises. 

The increase in interest rates has two con- 
sequences: First, the capital flows into America 
from other Western countries and Japan. As a 
result, those countries face a shortage of capital, if 
they do not increase their rates of interest. Thus, 
sharp differences persist between USA and its allies 
in Europe and in Japan over this issue. Secondly, 
more than half ofthe loans are procured by Third 
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World countries at variable rates of interest. When 
the rates of interest in American market rise, the 
variable rates of interest are also adjusted upwards 
and the burden on the borrowers of servicing the 
debt goes up. A hike in US prime -rate from 11 to 
13 per cent earlier this year cost the Latin Americans 
an added $ 5 billiona year in debt in servicing. 

In the summer of 1982, panic struck the financiers 
and governments of the leading capitalist nations 
when the three largest Third World debtors —- 
Mexico, Brazil and Argentina — did not have 
foreign exchange to pay interest due on their loans. 
A default by one of these countries could have led to. 
the bankruptcy of some of the biggest US banks. 
Default was avoided because of prompt rescue 
measures by IMF. Involuntary lending arrangements 
between the countries in debt d'fficulties and com- 
mercial lenders have become a standard con ponent 
for the adjustment programmes for a number of 
heavily indebted countries. IMF has been praised 
for this role and our Finance Minister, Pranab 
Mukherjee, has also joined the chorus. ‘However, it 
needs to be clearly understood that it was the banks 
that were rescued, not Mexico, Brazil, Argentina 
and other potential defaulters. Asa matter of fact, 
the essential feature of the ‘involuntary arrange- 
ment’ consisted of severe economic contraction and 
a decline in the already miserable living standards 
of the masses in these countries. But despite these 
efforts, banks continued to be vulnerable. 

The political aspect of the debt problem 1s as 
important as the economic and the.financial, for the 
political confidence born out of stability of the sys- 


tem contributes a lot to the creditworthiness of a 


country. 

.The commercial banks lost confidence in the 
ability of the debtor countries to service outstanding 
debt largely due to a series of political developments 
that began with unrest in Poland and culminated 
in the Falkland war. The banks balked at providing 
a steady flow of commercial money to Poland. The 
latter was saved from bankruptcy when several 
European governments and that of US provided 
tacit payment guarantees to the commercial banks: 
the tripartite understanding between the borrowers, 
commercial banks and governments of industrialised 
countries during the Polish crisis was dealt a severe 
blow by the US decision to support Britain rather 
than Argentina in the Falkland conflict of May-June 
1982. 

US support for Britain exploded the assumed 
proposition of US help to Latin American countries 
in serious payment crisis and caused the flow of 
funds to Latin American countries virtually to dry 
up. Mexico soon suspended payment to creditors. 
By the end of 1982, the same fate befell Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. In December 1982, these four 
countries held $ 162 billion of outstanding loans to 
commercial banks out of a total of $ 363 billion 
owed by all the developing countries. With as much 
as 45 per cent of the loan in jeopardy, it is not sur- 
prising that the bankers began to speak of a deve- 
loping countries debt crisis. 


THUS, a wider view of the economic and political 


“~~ 


issues afflicting India would help us in adopting a 


realist‘c approach towards assessment cf the debt 
Situation in the present and in the future. 

In the matter of getting external assistance for 
further development plans, we are up against a wall. 


_It was in January this year that the United States, 


spurning all pressures and persuasions, announced 
its detemination to contribute no more than $ 750 
million a year for the three-year period of IDA-VII. 
This set the size of IDA-VII at $ 9 billion—S 3 billion 
lower than IDA-VI—and stands in sharp contrast to 
$ 16 billion requested by the World Bank as the 
minimum level to meet the most urgent credit needs 
of the poorest countries. The decision was primarily 
impelled by the consideration that India was the 
major beneficiary r. ceiving 40 per cent of IDA-VI — 
a fact not palatable to US. For India, the decision 


meant a reduction of 25 to 30 per cent in real terms, 
and as a World Bank report suggested this could . 


lead to a 20 per cent fall in India’s per capita growth 
over the next decade. 

Reduction in assistance from IDA prompted New 
Delhi to ask for a loan of $ 2 billion from the 
Manila-based Asian Development Bank (ADB). 
Opposition to New Delhi’s application for loan 
assistance was quite strong on the part of important 
member-states like Japan and USA, the biggest 
contributors to the Bank’s capital, and it was felt 
that India would do better to tap private com- 
mercial markets in view of its high credit rating. 
However, India’s move to borrow was supported 
by Britain, Canada and some other countries, and 
the loan was approved by the Bank. This was 
soon followed by Aid India Consortium’s pledge 
of § 300 million from the last year. India could 
not have expected a better deal than this. But 
until the eleventh hour there was no certainty that 
the member-nations and the World Bank would 
grant even $ 3 billion. Then the bulk of World 


Bank’s commitment of $ 2.7 billion in the total . 


aid would be provided on non-concessional terms 
but this is still cheaper than commercial borrow- 
ings which demand high interest rates spurred by 
unhelpful American economic policies. However, 
the travails that India has undergone in getting 
concession finance indicate that she is facing an 
uncertain, if not a positively hostile, environment. 

With the fall in concessional aid following cuts 
in loans by the World Bank and a plateau reached 
in loans from traditional donors, the Government 
of India has decided to take recourse to commercial 
loans from abroad. These have soared in recent 
months. Approvals increased to asmuch as Rs 
2,206 crores in 1982-83 compared to just Rs 1,204.02 
crores in 1981-82, and are thought to have been 
still higher in 1983-84. 

These loans are spread over five to eight years 
and so the entire amount will not be drawn ina 
single year, but even so the amount of drawing 
from the world capital markets is estimated ata 
little more than Rs 1,200 crores in 1983-84, which 
is a record. The loans are taken ata high rate of 
interest which is a small percentage above the 
London Inter-Bank Offered Rate (LIBOR) or about 
17 to 18 per cent a year. This can be compared 
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with approximately 11 per cent charges on World 
Bank loans and virtually interest free loans from 
IDA, its soft-loan window. 

That India continues to enjoy credit worthiness 
among the international banks can be explained by 
three factors. First, India has teen heavily depend- 
ing on concessional loans for its external borrow- 
ings and its indebtedness to private banks is 
minimal. Second factor which helped India’s credit 
worthiness in 1983 was undoubtedly its arrange- 
ments with IMF. Since November 1981, when it 
agreed to provide a loan of over $ 55 billion over a 
three-year period, the key financial parameters of 
the country have been under the surveillance of 
IMF. Third, the resilienze of the country’s political 
system and its stab‘lity have in so small measure 
helped to build confidence with the international 
bankers. 

Meanwhile, the debt service burden has shown a 
sharp increase. The total burden of debt servicing 
on India has gone up from Rs 1,500 crores in 
1982-83 to more than Rs 2,000 crores last year. 
The situation will get worse after 1985-86 when 
India will have to pay $3.9 billion from that year. 
This means that beginning with the first year of 
the Seventh Plan, nearly 20 per cent of our annual 
export earnings — six per cent increase from the 
present level — will have to be set aside for debt 
servicing. Despite the crunch that India may have 
to face in the next few years due to this heavy debt 
burden, a few maverick politicians in the country 
argue that by receiving the bulk of IDA replenish- 
ments, India has been cutting into the share of 
concessional finance to African countries. They 
overlook the simple fact that the total numter of 
poor people in India is more than the entire popu- 
lation of sub-Saharan Africa and Bangladesh and 
disbursements are not made on regional basis. 

With the prospect of a sufficient amount of con- 
cessional credit being very bleak, other avenues of 
tackling the critical debt situation are not very 
bright. India’s exports are restricted to only a few 
items. Diversification is badly needed but is not 
going to materialise due to increasing protectionism. 
So, we will have to cope with an adverse balance cf 
payments for along time. Pranab Mukherjee pre- 
dicts that trade gap will fall to Rs 4,500 crores this 
year, but this, to say the least, is doubtful. The 
same figure is projected for 1983-84, but in fact it 
turned.out to be Rs 5,400 crores. Such a huge 
deficit will put foreign exchange reserves of the 
country under continuous strain. Remittances from 
migrant workers, the second important source of 
exchange for the country, may not increase at the 
rate at which they have done in the past. Construc- 
tion industry in the Middle East is the largest 
employer of Indian technical personnel and labour, 
but there has been a considerable slow-down of 
activity in this sector which in turn will strain 
foreign exchange reserves. 


WITH the global economic and political situation 
being in a state of flux, it is very difficult to devise a 
long-term policy to get over the crisis situation. 

(Contd. on page 23) 
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Mandela : Symbol of S. African Struggle 


D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


Ove of the biggest frauds in pseudo-parliamentary 

democracy (though of the “Presidential” variety), 
with the alleged participation by the minuscule 
minorities (Coloureds and Indians), with the 
majority community of 27 million blacks out in the 
political cold — all having been dispossessed, dis- 
franchised and denied their fundamental human 
rights, in their own historic land, thanks to apartheid 
—was enacted in South Africa (on September 18, 
1984) in the Orwellian state under the stewardship 
of the imperious Dr P W Botha, who has anointed 
himself now as the Executive President after drop- 
ping his mantle of Prime Ministership. 

Under the obviously farcical, new-fangled Con- 
stitution approved by an extremely limited Whites 
only “‘popular”’ referendum in 1983 and the subse- 
quent “elections,” when, one in five among the 2,35 
million coloureds and even fewer among the 900,000 
Indians fell for Botha’s ploy, the new tri-cameral 
Parliament (for the Whites, the Coloureds and the 
Indians), the centre-piece of the new sinister system, 
made its debut. | 

Thabo Mbkei, Publicity Secretary of the outlawed 
African National Congress (ANC), said: “They (the 
ruling White oligarchs) just cannot unders'‘and that 
the people know their own minds, can decide for 
themselves, and have thoroughly rejected the new 
Constitution.” 

Many liberal Western analysts suggest that the 
current scenario in South Africa is bleak and wor- 
sening. Dr Peter Lyon of the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, London University, observes: “‘South 
Africa today still ‘poses the biggest questions and 
problems,’ notwithstanding the apparently remark- 
able achievement of something amounting to a ‘Pax 
Pretoriana’ with its neighbours (Mozambique and 
Angola) in recent months.” 

Admittedly, it’s pompous terminology for a seem- 
ingly straight, though in reality desperately urgent, 
and adroitly executed political/strategic/military 
deal, which Pretoria hopes to get away, thanks to the 
current economic vulnerability of Maputo and 
Launda. Obviously, it’s an attempt by Dr Botha to 
buy time to consolidate his stranglehold against the 
increasing onslaught by the underground ANC and 
SWAPO in Namibia. 

Obviously, the most diabolical dimension of Pax 
Pretoriana is Botha’s offer of and Reagan’s accept- 
ance of the “policy of ‘constructive engagement’ ”’ 
for the United States in the internal affairs of South 
Africa, beginning in the Orwellian Year 1984. 

This “‘constructive engagement” is of course an 
euphemism for an active though indirect “role”? for 
increased American economic domination by covert 
or overt means in the colossal and yet untapped 
wealth of Namibia. Dr Botha, understandably, 
tries to dress this up as the * ‘active role” to be play- 
ed by USA in the on-again, off-again negotiations 
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under the terms of UN Resolution 435 for Namibian 
independence. 

For years on end, the parleys on Namibia have 
been stalemated, especially after the two former 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique and Angola, 
shook off Lisbon’s colonial might and when Pretoria, 
on Washington’s inflexible insistence, began demand- 
ing simultaneous withdrawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola and South African forces from Namibia. 

Except Washington and Pretoria, no one accepts 
this strategy of “linkage.” SWAPO rejects it. The 
front-line states of Africa spurn it. Even the five — 
contact group — western nations are split on this 
question. Therefore, UN Resolution 435 remains a 
“dead” decision. 

On September 28, 1984, the UN General Assembly 
by 137 votes (with no negative votes; 22 countries 
absented themselves from the debate only the United 
States and the United Kingdom abstained) denounc- 
ed the new constitution of the fascist police state of 
South Africa. 
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POSSIBLY, it is against this current backdrop in 
South Africa — with the escalation in the killing of 
blacks; with a rash of strikes by the hardy, 
impoverished and ruthlessly exploited gold miners 
in the forefront of the struggle against Dr Botha’s 
police and security forces — that anyone would be 
able to appreciate the extraordinary significance and 
relevance of the stirring life and heroic sacrifice of 
Dr Nelson Rolihlahla Mand.la(66), who has 
already spent one-third of his life continuously in 
solitary imprisonment. 

Two years ago, on July 17, 1982 a day before the 
64th birthday of Dr Mandela, a seemingly innocuous 
letter (concealing a powerful minuscule-seized bomb) 
exploded at Eduardo Mondale University.at Maputo 
in Mozambique and instantly killed Dr Ruth 
First, a distinguished, White South African, 
prominent Communist intellectual, scholar, thinker, 
sociologist and writer of international repute. 

Dr First, one of the seminal personalities of 
ANC, was the wife of Joseph Slovo, a well-known 
Communist and one of the leaders of ANC and 
currently in exile in the United Kingdom. The 
couple were among the few White members of ANC. 

Dr First, whom The Times (London) in its 
obituary described as “an incisive writer, practical 
academic and creative revolutionary,” had just 
finished writing The Mozambique Miner, her monu- 
mental work, based on her first-hand field study/ 
research. Reckoned as a sociological analysis, it 
describes the pattern of exploitation, socio-economic 
conditions and implications of the decades-old 
migration of the blacks — as miners — from 
Mozambique to Whites’-controlled gold mines of 





South Africa. “Dr First's dedication was lit by 
warmth, generosity and a sense of humour, which 
deflated pretension and sentimentality.” The Times 
wrote. 

Dr First was an equally talented and intrepid 
editor. She edited two radical newspapers of 
wohannesburg: The Guardian and The New Age. She 
also brought out a literary magazine, Fighting Talk, 
which perhaps symbolised her own splendid struggle 
against the cant, hypocrisy and brutality of the 
Whites. 

As early as in 1947, in a series of searing expose, 
Dr First had blown the lid off the appealing farming 
conditions of black agricultural labourers, which 
had verged till then on slavery. This rattled the 
White racists in the rural backwash of South Africa 
as nothing else had done before. 

Dr First and her husband, alorg with Dr Mandela, 
Dr Walter Sisulu and some other cardinal elements of 
ANC were indicted on charges of treason and 
involved in the marathon treason trial in Johan- 
nesburg in 1956. After a superb defence by Dr 
Mandela, the principal defendant, all the accused 


br: Were acquitted. 


Banned from the practice of journalism in South 
Africa since 1963, Dr First was arrested and held in 
solitary confinement for 117 days. On her release, 
Dr First quit South Africa. Her gripping book, 
117 Days, became an evocative and revealing tele- 
vision-play, directed by Jack Gold. Dr First herself 
played a stellar role in the TV play, 

After a few years of teaching sociology at Durham 
University in the United Kingdom, Dr First went on 
a year’s sabbatical in 1979 to Eduardo Mondale 
University at Maputo. She was persuaded to stay on 
and became the Director and Professor at the Centre 
of African Studies (CAS) at the University in 
Maputo. 

An exceptionally gifted person, Dr First also wrote 
South West Africa (Namibia). The Barrel of a Gun (a 
study of coupsin Africa and with co-author Anne 
Scott, wrote a highly commended b‘ography of the 
early African explorer/pioneering analyst (of the 
“Dark Continent”), Olive Schreiner. 

Boss, the notorious and brutal security and intelli- 
gence agency of South Africa, carried out the murder 
of Dr First. 

“Anyone who knows how the South African state 
operates will be 99 per cent certain that Dr First 
was assassinated by the South African Department 
of Dirty Tricks,” suggests Dr Gavin Williams, Politi- 
cal Don at St. Peter’s College, Oxford. Dr Williams, 
himself a South African, edited The Mozambique 
Miner. 

If the late Steve Biko symbolised the dignity, 
purity and quintessence of the Black Consciousness 
Movement in South Africa in the mid-1970s, 
galvanising global attention, Dr Nelson Mandela 
continues to personify — the past 32 years — from 


é his solitary imprisonment, and earlier, from the 


political stockades of South Africa, the soul and 
spirit of the unyielding battle by ANC against 
apartheid. 

Dr Botha and his White racist lickspittles sneer- 
ingly refer to -Dr Mandela as (Robben Island) 
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Prisoner No 466/64 (he has been shifted, along with 
Sisulu and his other colleagues of ANC arraigned in 
the Rivonia trial, in April 1982 to the pollsmoor 
maximum security prison near Cape Town, because 
of his pervasive influence among hundreds of other 
prisoners on Robben Island), though the ruling 
White racist cabal knows quite well that he could 
hardly be put down. 

This indefatigable African and architect of ANC’s 
crusading struggle against the overwhelmingly 
numerous, and superior armed forces and economic 
clout of the White racists, is a scion of a Royal 
African family. 

Dr Mandela was born on July 18, 1918, at 
Umatata in Transkei province in the Tembu Royal 
House. With his father as Chief Counsellor to the 
Paramount Chief, Kaizer Mantanzima, the Prime 
Minister of Transkei, Dr Mandela was destined for 
tribal chieftaincy. 

As a young boy, Mandela drank deep the epic 
Stories of the many valiant African tribes. With his 
irrepressible curiosity and passion for serious study, 
young Mandela displayed an abiding fascination for 
African history, culture and civilisation, all spanning 
many centuries. 

A born rebel, Mandela, given his spontaneous 
and abiding interest in student politics, turned his 
back on his family’s feudal/tribal background and 
also spurned his royal “‘inheritance.” 

Equally, Mandela was a natural for spearheading 
students? activity while at Fort Mare University 
College. Fleeing from an arranged marriage, 
Mandela travelled to Johannesburg, where, he 
worked as a policeman and clerk at one of the mines 
in that town. With his impressive physical vigour, 
he turned out to be a virtuoso in boxing bouts, just 
as he was to prove later on as a political virtuoso 
also. 

Dr Walter Sisulu and a legal firm of White lawyers 
spotted Dr Mandela’s propensity for serious and 
sustained studies and also his intellectual flair. With 
their help and careful attention, Mandela studied 
Law at Witwatersrand University. After his stint 
as an articled clerk with a legal company of White 
attorneys, Dr Mandela, in partnership with Dr 
Oliver Tambo (now the current chief of ANC, in 
exile, in the United Kingdom), set up his own 
independent legal practice, 

When he emerged as a promising advocate, 
Mandela joined ANC in 1944. Soon, ANC, 
founded in 1912, took on new live issues. In the 
40s, Dr Mandela organised the militant Youth 
League of ANC, with some help from Dr Tambo 
and a few others. 

In 1952, ANC chose Dr Mandela as its Deputy 
National President. Scon, he showed his political 
calibre. For, he led 8, 500 people in an organised 
open defiance against apartheid and all its humiliat- 
ing, insulting and discriminatory 317 unjust laws. 

As the volunteer-in-chief of the demonstration 
(demo), Dr Mandela received a suspended sentence 
and was also served with a banning order preventing 
him from attending public were political meetings 
and from leaving Johannesburg. 

His early political initiative and courage were 
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singularly characteristic. For, with his sharp insight 
and unflagging studies, Dr Mandela even in his. 
prime, had a remarkable grasp of the implications. 
of the “ideology” and peactice of apartheid: whose 
sole and non-negotiable objective (through the 
uninterrupted hegemony of the White racist mino- 
rity) was, has been and shall be, always: “the preser- 
vation of the right to vote (in the exclusive hands of 
the Whites), land, property and life-style of the 
Whites’ minority.” 

As against this, the objective of ANC, in the 
words of Dr Oliver Tambo, was, has been and always 
be: “The capture of the citadel of White Supremacy: 
South Africa.” 

Even in 1984, Dr Tambo has made this problem 
lucid and simple (as at his recent press conference in 
Paris): “Talks between ANC and Dr Botha could 
Only be about one thing: How to dismantle 
Apartheid.” 

Dr Tambo went on: “...Otherwise we have noth- 
ing to talk about. The racist regime seems to 
understand one language, and we on our part are 
prepared to talk to it in that language they under- 
stand. Otherwise we shall be talking different 
languages.” 


* k * 


IT’S MORE THAN obvious that apartheid today is 
very well entrenched as it has been the past 36 years, 
after the South African Nationalist Party — led by 
Dr Verwoerd, Dr Vorster and now Dr BOTHA — 
managed a narrow victory in the polls in 1948 over 
the long-established stranglehold of the conservative 
and extreme right-wing United Party led by Dr Jan 
Smuts. 

Apartheid (the Afrikaan term, which literally 
means “‘apart-hood’’) is not simply an objectionable 
policy of racial discrimination applied against the 
non-Whites in South Africa. It is much more diabo- 
licai than that. 

Apartheid is a devilish device whereby only 12,000 
carefully chosen White racists, with direct and con- 
scientious support from 2.7 million other whites, 
retain for South Africa’s total white population of 
4.7—5.0 million, all significant political, economic, 
social and military power, through which they exer- 
cise absolute dominance over the 27 million blacks 
and the minorities —— the 2.35 million coloured and 
the 850—9C0,0C0 Asians (virtually all Indians; the 
Japanese are always treated as “white”? Asians}). 

The 12,000 Whites constitute the key element in 
the political/administrative machinery of apartheid. 
Far, they are much molly coddled members of the 
Afrikaaner Broederbond (African Brotherhocd). 
The Broederbond has the exclusive previlege and 
power to screen and select all candidates for public 
office in South Africa, including the office of the 
Prime Minister (now of course, the Executive Presi- 
dent), Cabinet Ministers, Speakers (of tri-cameral 
Parliament) and so on. The 2.7 million Whites, 
always in the forefront, are extremely race-conscious 
supporters of the ruling Afrikaaner Nationalist 
Party. The Party is the political/public arm of the 
Afrikaaner Broederbond. 
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The core of the system of apartheid is the reten- 
tion of the right to vote in the exclusive hands of the 
Whites. All other manifestations of Apartheid, 
including the unjust 317 laws (including the degrad- 
ing Groups Areas Act, the inhuman Pass Laws, 
applicable only to the blacks, forcing them to carry 


identity booklets, all the time in their own country} 


are peripheral. All these Jaws could be dispensed 
with, without affecting one whit the core of apartheid. 

The tri-cameral Parliament now in existence under 
the new Constitution in 1984 like the unicameral 
Parliament the past many decades are all a charade 
and farcical. Th's is because all real political/ 
administrative/military power rests solely at the 
headquarters of the Broederbond in Pretoria. 

Ali political/administrative changes, parliamentary 
edicts, which come out so often, with such tedium, 


- are all thought of and drafted at the headquarters of 


Broederbond. The draftsmanship is done by carefully 
selected and utterly dedicated (read bigoted) White 
civil Servants. These drafts are all merely sent down 
from Pretoria to Cape Town to members of Parlia- 
ment for their rubber-stamp, before they are enacted 
into law. 

The ruling elite within the Broederbond is so 
closely-knit that its I5-member Executive Council 
doesn’t even admit the Executive President (formerly 
the Prime Minister) and his Cabinet Ministers as 
members of the Council, though all, of course, 
belong to the Broederbond! 

Given tbis backdrop of the working of apartheid, 
what is the Whites’ syndrome today? As analysts 
suggest the current ‘“‘fall-back’’ position of the 
Whites, a part of the syndrome, is: “It we cannot 
ultimately prevent majority rule by the blacks, at 
least we can delay it as long as possible”. 

And if the Whites were to be stripped of their 
supremacy in South Africa, they want to be certain 
of at least holding on to South-West Africa — 
Namibia, the vast (larger than South Africa) and 
potentially very rich though backward country of 
nearly three million blacks and a couple of thou- 
sands of others (coloureds, Asians, etc.) 
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AFTER his arrest, trial and acquittal in 1952 when 
the baseless charges against him fell through, 
Mandela was, once again, arrested in 1956 on 
charges of treason, along with a handful of his 
colleagues of ANC. Once again, Mandela was able 
to conduct the trial for the defence and demolish the 
charges. All were acquitted. 

Soon, the irrepressible fighter Mandela was elected 
leader of the National Action Council, set by the 
all-in African Convention, which he’ himself had 
organised at Pietermaritzberg, Shortly thereafter, 
Mandela, going underground, guided a three-day, 
nation-wide, crippling strike in May 1961. The 
White rulers drowned it in blood and flung hundreds 
of strikers into prison. 

By this time, there was a complete change in the 
outlook of Mandela and many of his closs colleagues 
in ANC towards their policy of non-violence They 
realised its futility in their struggle for fundamental 


— 
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human rights and equality between Whites and 
Blacks’ 

‘In June. 1961, therefore, Mandela and his collea- 
gues of ANC, after an agonising debate, abandoned 
their policy of non-violence. Promptly, they set up 
Umkonton we Sirwe (Spear of the Nation) to carry 


‘out acts of sabotage against public buildings, disrupt 
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communications/transport and destabilise the 
economy. 

With this decision, a watershed in the history of 
the struggle by ANC, the battle for fundamental 


thuman rights and equality of all races, entered a 


decisive-aggressive stage. -The blacks, led by ANC,’ 


immediately came into bloody confrontation with 
the White racist rulers. 

After’ this ‘“‘turn-around” in ANC’s policy, 
Mandela went overseas to participate in a conference 
of the Pan-African Freedom Movement of East, 
Central and Southern Africa, in Addis Ababa in 
January 1962. Subsequently, he visited a number of 
African nations — in the forefront of the struggle 
against the White man’s domination — and also the 
United Kingdom. It was at this Pan-African con- 


ference that Mandela for the first time called for all- 
Wout economic sanctions against South Africa. 
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While conceding that such possible sanctions 
against South Africa would give “a tremendous 
impetus to the freedom struggle inside South 
Africa,” Mandela cautioned, “It would be fatal to 
create the illusion that external pressures make it 
unnecessary for us to tackle the enemy from within.” 
For, Mandela declared: “The centre and cornerstone 
of the struggle.../ies inside South Africa.” . 

Returning home, Mandela evaded the police till 
August 5, 1962, when he was captured at a road- 
block in Durban. He was charged with incitement to 
strike and acts of sabotage and leaving the country 


Debt Problem 
(Contd. from page 17) 


However, internal reforms can be introduced to man- 
age the crisis at our own level. The reforms have to 
impinge on our allocation of priorities. There is 
need to link only those projects to concessional aid, 
which for requisite technology and other inputs 
depend upon foreign exchange. Unfortunately, there 
is a large number of irrigation projects for which 
IDA credits have been sanctioned in 1982. We have 
enough of local resources and technical ability to 
undertake the projects on our own, and profligacy 
of precious foreign exchange on these can hardly be 
excused. Thus the economy should be exposed to 
very selective borrowing of commercial loans. The 
Government should also take steps for speedy 
utilisation of soft loans already in the pipeline and 
already linked to specific projects. 

Some of our eminent economists suggest that 
production can substantially be increased and 


_ foreign exchange be earned through giving much 


more opening to private sector which in turn would 
help considerably in easing the debt situation. Any 
such view, however, portends a bad economy for the 
country. Ifthe demands of the industrialists are 
complied with one can foresee a position, in the year 
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illegally: and sentenced to five years imprisonment. 

While still in prison, Mandela was brought out 
again for fresh trial in October 1963 and arraigned 
as the chief accused in the Rivonia Trial. Next year, 
he was convicted on charges of sabotage and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

During all his years in isolation in prison on 
Robben island and now on the mainland of South 
Africa at Pollsmoor maximum security prison, 
Mandela has lost some of his closest relatives. 
Fanny Mandela, his mother, Thandekile Styles, his 
son, and Mayesha Gush, his brother. He has never 
been allowed even to attend their funeral despite 
international protest and agitation. 

Nor was his wife, Winnie Mandela, a highly 
respected and courageous sccial worker, allowed to 
travel to India to be able to collect the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award on behalf of her husband in 1980. 
Dr Tambo, chief of ANC, in exile in the United 
Kingdom, collected the award instead, in New 
Delhi. Winnie Mandela has been constantly harassed, 
insulted, humiliated and imprisoned on the fiimsiest 
grounds. 

On his 60th birthday, some 10,000 birthday cards 
were flown out by friends and admirers of Dr 
Mandela and supporters of ANC, from Britain to 
South Africa. Not one of them reached Dr Mandela 
on Robben Island. 

The killing of the blacks, however, by the White 
racist rulers is amidst an upswing today. 

It was often said in South Africa: “Blackman, 
you’re on your own.’ Conceivably, when the final 
phase of the battle against aparthied by ANC is 
touched off, the slogan could well be: “Whiteman, 
youre on your own.” 

Probably, this is sooner than later, as current 
history of South Africa bears out. 





2000, when GNP would be much larger than what it 
would be under present projections but the product 
would consist of goods and services that are within 
reach only of affluent people. Income inequality 
will increase as will rural-urban disparities. 

Among other things which have been repeatedly 
suggested are full utilisation of existing plant capa- 
cities, creation of further capacities through heavy 
Investments and upgradation of technology and 
efficient functioning of public sector enterprises. By 
these steps, not only we avoid enormous waste of 
resources, but we can also make substantial savings 
in the annual import, bill. Another essential step 
should be complete stoppage of all outlays proposed 
for image-building activities. 

Most of the remedial measures are well known 
and need not be elaborated here. What is needed is 
political will, foresight and coherent thinking on the 
part of planners and administrators to implement 
those measures. Though the external circumstances 
may play a big role, which cannot be helped, we 
have to keep a strict control over our expenditures 
and closely monitor our external financing lest the 
debt situation does not cross an optimum level. 
Otherwise, we may have to undergo the same trauma 
which the countries of Latin America and sub- 
Saharan Africa are undergoing now. O 
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Portrayal of Women in Malayalam Movies 


J.V. VILANILAM 


AS a member of the Kerala State Film Award 
Committee for 1984, I had the privilege of seeing 
with a critical eye 27 feature films and eight docu- 
mentaries early this year. It was a rare chance to 
observe the big changes that had come over Malaya- 
lam movies during the 12 years I was out of India. 
Technical : advancement made by Malayalam 
movies was remarkable. There were less of contriv- 
ed situations, artificial and improper singing, stupid 
running around trees by Cupid-struck youngsters, 
and more of direct expression of emotions ina 
restrained manner by characters. The musical back- 
ground was relevant to the scenes. Colour photo- 
graphy was excellent (26 of the 27 feature films were 
in colour). Despite several positive signs, one nega- 
tive aspect stood out — the callousness with which 
women were portrayed in the majority of the films 
Isaw. Allied to it was treatment of man-woman 
~ My comments are confined to feature 
ms. 


x k * 
THE first movie I saw was supposedly a satire on 


the current phenomenon of Malayali exodus to Guif 
countries in search of all kinds of jobs and on some 


funny consequences of the flow of moncy from the | 


Arab world. Even a middle-aged tahsildar, holding 
a fairly respectable position in society, decides to 
learn typing and tailoring as advised by his Gulf- 
returned affluent neighbours. But in the process the 
tahsildar becomes the butt of ridicule, loses his job 
and ends up as a porter in a bus station and carries 
the boxes of the very same neighbours who had 
advised him to learnnew Gulf-oriented skills. The 
transformation of a tahsildar into a coolie may be a 
bit bzyond most pzop'e, but even if that is accepted, 
a look at the way his wife is treated convinces us of 
the sexist bias of film-makers? The tahsildar is 
nagged by his wife whose daily demands for foreign 
garments and gadgets prompt him to undergo any 
humiliation. The woman is held responsible for the 
man’s fall. Men, it seems, do not have any greed. 
Did not Eve prompt Adam to eat the forbidden fruit 
and cause his downfall? Something of the Judaeo- 
Christian attitude to woman lurks in the Indian male 
subconscious too, and it is reinforced in the film. 
Another movie was about a whore who was lured 
into'a bachelors’ den. One of the bachelors decided 
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to rescue her from her degraded status. Despite 
opposition from friends and relatives, he tried to 
rehabilitate her and set up home with her. When he 
and the reformed girl were spending a pleasant even- 
ing on the beach, the woman was spotted by two of 
her old customers who got into a fight with the man, 
inflicted deadly injuries on him and dragged his 
woman away. Thus evil triumphed over good in 
the end. The woman was depicted as the reason for 
her own downfall and the death of her man. The 
theme offered the film-makers a chance to show a 
group of bachelor boys indulging in heavy drinking N 
and intimate discussion of their sexual exploits. The 
woman when brought to the lodge had premenstrual 
syndrome (PMS) and the movie makers did not lose 
the opportunity of referring to ʻit and showing the 
woman suffering the cramps. The theme of rescuing 
a fallen woman (how she became one was not the 
concern of the producers) was just a peg to hang the 
tapestry of the uninhibited sexual life of bachelors. 
Many movies depicted woman as cheap, dumb 
and incapable of making decisions affecting her own 
life. Some offered the image of the new woman — 
the independent, forward, adventurous type that 
craved for freedom and equality with men. But 
their horizon of freedom was limited. They wanted 
freedom to drink alcoholic beverages, smoke and 
take initiative in love. The last mentioned charac- 
teristic was a new-found favourite with many film 
makers in 1983. Perhaps the trend had started a few 
years ago; it is still going strong. 
The Indian woman, conventionally considered shy 
in love and sex, was portrayed as capable of taking 
the upper hand in love. The increasing number of pos- 
ters showing women on top of men in different stages: 
of undress is a sign of the same trend. An impression 
is deliberately created that a modern woman is one. 
who wears a maxi or a mini or a revealing dress 
instead of a sari. Such impressions can be heard 
occasionally from “‘modernisers’’ (at seminars on 
media and women’s development) who echo socio- 
logist Daniel Lerner’s faith in the Turkish grocer’s 
arrival at modernity via the necktie when he dis- 
cussed modernisation in his classic, The Passing of 
Traditional Society. Since more than 65 per cent of 
the Malayalam movies sent up for judgement in. 
1984 dealt with upper class life, there was apparent 
justification for men in dungarees and slogan em- 
bossed T-shirts, and women in tight-fitting jeans and 
short, sleeveless tank-tops with provocative slogans . 
(Handle with Care, for example) on their chests. 
All these modernised characters imitate lifestyles 
followed in affluent countries. But do the majority 
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.of Indian women wear such things? Do film makers 


portray women in the new attire because Kerala or 
Indian women have all become Westernised or 
modernised?. Or, do they do this because they want 
to expose -the female body to the maximum allowable 
limit in -non-A-rated films? 


w Whatever be the attire, the movie makers lay 
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heavy accent on those aspects of it which bring 
out the anatomical affluence inside! Whether the 
theme be poverty, radical politics, social reform, 


fidelity, chastity, ‘or constancy, the producers never- 


lose a chance to expose the woman’s bodily charms 
to the, viewer. Perchance to educate the growing 
generation of young men about the anatomical 
differences between the sexes! 

‘One movie depicted some women researchers and 
a research associate in a social science institute. 
(They do show women in unconventional roles. 
Don’t they conceive of them as capable of doing 
‘research in science and economics?) But the research 
associate was fully preoccupied with reminiscences 
of her dead lover and whenever she was free of them, 
she was in a love-tangle with a male researcher 
whom she was supposed to guide in serious matters 
of socio-economic development. Of course, producers 
know what a woman’s priorities should be. Love 
comes first. Another woman on the staff was always 
dressed in jeans and shirt. She smoked and drank 
frequently. She was a symbol of the so-called 
liberated woman according to the role assigned to 
her — one of those new breed of film characters 
supposed to take initiative with men. One night 
this liberated divorcee went to the hero’s apartment 
to sevince her interest in him (ostensibly in his 
research work). To derive the strength necessary for 
making this sexual advance on an unwilling young 
man, ithe woman took out hard liquor from her 
handbag and imbibed it straight. Then she smoked 
one of those chocolate-coloured,' sweet-scented 


` cigarillos. Puffing out rings on to the face of the 


baffled youth, she said’ in a studied, apologetic 
manner: ‘‘I smoke; I drink; every day.” On another 
occasion, a fair researcher at the same institute asked 
the hero: “If you are free this afternoon, shall we 
go for a movie?”. The hero was in great demand! 

Whatever be the theme of the movie, a sexy dance 
or a fierce fist-fight was introduced in many movies. 
A bachelors’ lodge meant a den of licentiousness. It 
would never be complete without a mini bar and a 
niche for amorous or lecherous pursuits. Invariably, 
the playboys brought’a voluptuous woman from 
nowhere and made her caper, twist, grind, bump, 
bind, split, shake and pirouette her well-endowed 
body for the voyeuristic delight of the young gang 
and of course of the film-goers. Women were con- 
firmed in their role as objects of sex in all these 
activities. The bachelors, whether they be research 
scholars, engineering students, médicos or employed 
young men, considered it essential to have several 
evenings for ‘indulging i in drinks and drugs, followed 
by a rock ‘n’ roll or some kind -of exotic music. It 
was a ritual employed in several movies irrespective 
of the theme. The relevance of such dance and music 
sessions was quite doubtful. 

One could not finish seeing a Malayalam movie’ 
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- without witnessing several rapes or near-rapes and 


an equal number of sex-filled dances, karate kicks 
even by girls; are they not equal to the boys in 
physical prowess?), and scenes of heavy drinking. It 
seemed that the movies were trying to communicate 
that alcohol was the best prop for persons in 
distress.) The use of alcohol scenes in movies 
deserves another article) 

‘One movie had rape as the main theme or at least 
that is what occupied the major part of it. It is 
worth examining some of the sequences that preced- 
edthe main rape (for there were several minor 
rapes). The movie started with a scene obviously 
meant for the sex education of the audience (there 
was no other justification for it). Incidentally, bed- 
room and bathroom scenes in Malayalam movie are 
on the increase. A couple of movies had urination 
scenes, not of course exhibiting the genital organs! 

The movie under reference started with intimate 
scenes in the bedroom of a small family — husband, 
wife and a five-year-old girl. The sexually aroused 
husband moved over to the wife’s side (obviously 
with the intention of doing it) but the child who was 
all the time pretending sleep interposed between 
Adam and Eve. In sheer frustration, the man sup- 
pressed his unruly tumescence with his hand between 
the legs (Boy, aren’t they depicting life in the raw!), 
moved back to his side of the bed and muttered 
some uncharitable words against the spoilsport. The 
woman smiled meaningfully and with understanding 
of the childs Freudian proclivities. 

In anotber scene which was not so primeval as the 
one described above, bachelors ogled ata willing 
girl form next door who pretended to read but never 
missed a chance to returnlove glances at the gang 
on the terrace. They were offering open invitations 
to sex. The girl willingly complied. 

Sequence after sequence presented bedroom scenes 
of either married love-making or illegitmate intimacy 
Even incest was portrayed in one scene. A step-father 
attempted rape on his step-daughter. The girl was 
indirectly blamed in cinema language for lying on 
her stomach ina provocative pose. She escaped the 
clutches of her villainous step-father but after several 
shots of the tussle between the two. All this was a 
prelude to the main event — the rape of a married 
woman who defiantly resisted the attempts of two 
ruffians to molest her ina cinema hall during her 
husband’s brief absence. The rape occurred after. 
the film show. The ruffians lay in ambush, attacked 
the couple, broke the husband’s head and his 
scooter, and carried away the wife to their den. 

To the credit of the producers of this movie, the 
great mental agony suffered by the couple was 
portrayed well. The usual taunts and insults sho- 
wered on the rape victim by the defence lawyer were 
realisticdlly presented. But the woman was shown as 
primarily responsible for bringing the vengeful wrath 
of the rowdies upon herself because she had struck 
one of the men on the face while they were all in the 
theatre. 

The outcome of the court case hinged on the false 
evidence by a “professional witness” who turned 
approver taking money from the other side for the 
“noble cause” of raising the dowry money for his 
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long-lost sister in an. orphanage. Unfortunately, the 


Sister turned out to be the rape victim herself. The 
womgn committed suicide out of intense social 
. opprobrium and realising this too late, her brother 
_and her.husband pursued the culprits. They took 
Jaw'into their own -hands (this was the rule rather 
.than:-the exception in many of the movies), and 
, administered death unto the culprits. The police 
-appeared at the nick of the moment to arrest the 
brothers-in-law. (Except in arresting unresisting 
culprits, the police had no raison d’etre in most 
-movies!). The film left a scar not because rape was 
the theme, but because there so much of tasteless 
-depiction of sex and violence. The director/screen- 
-play writer/producer lost a golden opportunity of 
“concentrating on the socio-economic, cultural and 


-legal aspects of rape, the attitude of men towards - 


women, the law’s delay, the woman’s psychological 
situation, the husband’s treatment of his raped wife 
“all of which could have been brought out with 
‘intensity in an. aesthetic manner, avoiding extra- 
"neous elements such as explicit sex and enervating 
-fist-fights. Much could be said without being revol- 
tingly explicit. Much could be achieved without 
sickening violence. But art, aesthetic and decent 
. depiction of love and sex do not seem to be ata 
` high premium among today’s Malayalam movie 
‘makers, that is, the majority of them. Perhaps the 
:all-India film world is not much different. 
Movie after movie showed woman as the enticer, 
the evil temptress who compelled man into raping 
-her or running after her with the aim of falling in 
«love. Inthe story of a high-ranking police officer 
‘and his rich wife, a sexually provocative dance by 
„a near-naked go-go dancer in a bar was shown as 
the immediate cause for the officer’s younger brother 
to make sexual advances against his otherwise much- 
adored sister-in-law. In another story, both male 
and female medicos were represented as sexually 
liberated individuals, or as persons endowed with 
extra libido and hence ‘having no inhibitions against 
indulging in sexual intrigues even while on duty in 
_ their hospital wards! In that movie, the doctor lovers 
resorted to drug abuse and self-infliction of heavy 
‘doses of radiation to meet the stiff opposition from 
- the girl’s family. The directors/producers forgot that 
the audience could be told of the strong love bonds 
between the two even without the vulgar scenes 
of pethedine-affected, radiation-sick love-making. 
The death scene in this movie was one of the most 
_ horrifying scenes ever shown on’ celluloid! 
Many movies showed the heroines as forward 


girls — but on second thoughts one could realise 


‘country, middle-class women are still shy of working 


outside their homes. The tradition of Kerala girls 
working in far-off areas started long ago for socio- 
economic reasons. If people in other parts of the 
country get the impression from the movies that _ 
Malayali girls or all working girls are of easy virtue, 
it will be an unfortunate distortion of reality. More ` 

research is needed in this area to establish whether 
there is any correlation between the increasing attacks 
on the modesty of working girls, particularly 
Kerala girls, in different parts of the country, and 
their portrayal in movies. Recently, there arose the 
practice of making blue films with regional heroines 
emphasising certain legendary attributes to women 
of certain areas. There also arose the practice of 
adding scenes of explicit sex to some movies and 
changing their titles before exhibition in New Delhi 
and other northern Indian cities. The ultimate suf- 
ferer in all this is the woman of India. There are 
sick — mentally sick — men out there who take film 
fantasy for reality. 


+ * * 


THERE were, of course, some notable exceptions. 
In three out of the 27 movies I watched, the heroines 
were shown as capable of making decisions on mat- 
ters affecting their lives. 

One of the movies examined woman’s life quite. 
realistically on three different levels: $ 

A working class woman (a domestic servant) was 
impregnated by her master, a big, wealthy contractor 
who was alienated from his wife. The contractor's 
henchmen hushed up everything by arranging the 
woman’s confinement in one of his far-off estates. 
But after confinement, the woman and her baby had 
to seek shelter in a rescue home where she found 
many other women in the same predicament. The 
movie showed the woman taking a lead in organising 
the women against their fate (oppressors are not 
identified) and marching out of the shelter home. 
What happened later was not the concern of the pro- 
ducers or directors. But at least a beginning was 
made against oppression by the male. 

On the second level, a middle-class woman’s life 
was portrayed realistically. She suffered silently the 
taunts and abuses from her boozer husband and 
imperious mother-in-law, suppressing all her feelings. 
Like a machine she worked punctually, getting up 
very early in the morning, preparing breakfast and 
lunch, readying her child for school, etc. She used 
to run to the office every “morning after taking the 
child to school. She returned late via the child’s 
school, cleaned all vessels, cooked dinner and waited 


` that their forwardness was shown only in matters 
of the heart and the gonads! The fact that for many 
_ decades now, girls from Kerala have been working 
_ in far-off corners of the country or the world, side 
by. side with men ina bold manner, has not yet 
“registered onthe mental map of movie makers. If 
our movie producers continue to show them as 
nothing but love dolls and that too initiators of 
action in the field of love and sex, the stereotype 
thus created will become harmful to them. Many 
hospitals and schools in the country are ‘manned’ by 
Malayali women. In several other parts of the 


for the irresponsible husband who would return late 
at night, wake her up and demand among other 
things sex. The .routine continued endlessly. Both 
the man and his ‘mother never cared for her needs. 
Then it come to pass that she began losing her 
mental equilibrium out of sheer fatigue from the . 
burdens of the house and the office. That was life in 
the raw for the majority of middle-class working 
women. In her mental derangement she assumed that 
she was her benign uncle, the former head of house- 
hold, and she scolded the man and his mother for 
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their callousness. She ended up in an asylum. 

On the third level (which was connected themati- 
cally with the first level), a nouveau riche, beautiful 
housewife was forced by her own husband, the con- 
tractor, to have liaison with strangers for his busi- 
ness needs. She neglected her children and she was 
alienated from her husband. Finally she got the 
courage to treat her husband with contempt and 
start an affair with a younger man. But in the end 
she took an overdose of sleeping pills and ended her 
affluent (but totally miserable) life. 

It is commendable that one whole movie was 


“devoted to the problems faced by women in three 
-different socio-economic levels. 


In the second notable exception, the heroine was 
shown as capable of making decisions on matters 
affecting her life. She found her lover,an Army 
man, to be an extremely jealous person. His jeal- 
ousy was so irrational that he began to suspect that 
his woman, a teacher in the local public school, was 
in love with one of her students, a young adult who 
showed remarkable progress in studies and in life 
under her special care. The army officer also com- 
mitted many blunders because of this jealousy. He 
resorted to heavy drinking and started abusing in- 
nocent people and behaving in an unworthy manner. 
Finally, he even drove the young man to death which 
could be deliberate or accidental. The woman was 
shown as having the courage to postpone her marri- 
age to this fickle-minded man, sine die. 

In the third notable exception, the leading woman 
collaborated with her husband, a writer who search- 
ed constantly for novel plots, in an apparently inno- 
cent confidence trick or seduction game played on a 
younger man in her office, a country bumpkin who 


fell head over heels in love with the older woman, 


without realising that she was already married. 
Matters came to such a pass that the young man had 
to commit suicide. Even before that, the woman 
had protested her tender affection or even love for 
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the young man and raised her voice against her hus- 
band’s insensitivity. Finally she ended up as a ment- 
ally deranged person. 

In all three movies with exceptional treatment of 
women, although the women were portrayed as 
courageous enough to question male supremacy, they 
had to suffer for their defiance against the male 
establishment. Out of the three, one had the pro- 
spect of remaining a permanent spinster, the second 
committed suicide and the third was committed to 
an asylum. However, the producers and directors 
drew attention to an aspect of woman not usually 
handled in Malayalam movies. 

Except for the above unconventionality. all the 
women who appeared in the 27 movies submitted for 
award judgement in 1984 were either sex objects. 
piners for love, schemers for lovers, burdens on 
families, or weaklings unable to make decisions In 
some movies women were portrayed as doctors or 
office managers, but the majority of women were 
either housewives or young lady loves, dancing girls, 
temptresses, prostitutes or maid servants. Even when 
some unconventional role was assigned to women 
characters, it was just nominal. Whatever be thcir 
roles, there was only one serious preoccupation for 
them in the main — that was to please men. Woman 
as an equal partner in family life (the idea of 
sahadharmini) was hard to find in most of the 
movies. 

The big questions, therefore, remain: Can we cx- 
pect from a male-dominated film industry anything 
different? Will the movie moguls of the day 
abandon the box office for entertainment that is 
clean, decent, socially relevant, economically realistic 
ana spiritually uplifting? If the movies of Kerala, the 
most educationally enlightened State of our country, 
can distort the image of women so much, what will 
not the movies of other less enlightened areas do to 
fill the coffers of film producers and fulfil the baser 
instincts of film goers?(0 
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Old Masters and New 


SHEELA REDDY 


WEN two major exhibitions of European paintings , 


coincide in the Capital, it is inevitable that 
comparisons arise, even though one is an exhibition 
of Old Masters from the Dresden Picture Gallery 
(German Democratic Republic) and the other of 
figurative painting by contemporary British artists. 

There are few similarities on the surface — two or 
more centuries separate the artists whose paintings 
are represented in the two exhibitions and while one 
is limited to contemporary figurative art, and that 
too, of Britain, the other spans the art of three centur- 
ies in three nations, each with a distinctive art of its 
own — Dutch, Italian and German. The Dresden 
exhibition includes paintings by some of the giants 
of the art world like Rubens, Titian and Rembrandt, 
who have stood up to the test of time while the 
British painters, riding the crest of a fashionable 
tide, have yet to go through the acid test. 

It is only natural that there is a vast difference in 
the themes of the two groups of painting — the Old 
Masters were preoccupied with religious and mytho- 
logical subjects and even when they did do portraits 
and landscapes, they were guided by the wishes 
of their patrons, on whom they depended for a 
livelihood. Here lies the most remarkable contrast 
between the contemporary painters and the Old 
Masters — in their attitude to their art. While the 
contemporary artists, with a few exceptions, consider 
it demeaning to please popular taste but aspire 
instead to a Higher Art, the Old Masters had no 
such pretensions, catering willingly to the popular 
demand for religious pictures, pictures depicting 
mythology and allegories and still-lives of flowers, 
fruits and hunting scenes. They did not paint faces 
that interested them but those that hired them. 
However, such was their genius — in the play of 
colours and light, in the masterly strokes of their 
brush and in their delving into the soul through 
expressions — that the faces have acquired an endur- 
ing interest. So matter of fact were they, indeed, 
about their art that the more successful ones had 
workshops where they produced an enormous quan- 
tity of work with the unashamed aid of assistants. 

Among the 40 paintings from Dresden the most 
prominent are the Dutch, which is perhaps inevitable 
because of the profound influence of Dutch Art on 
the rest of Europe; especially in the 17th century. 
In the early 17th century the pride of the Dutch 
people and their increasing wealth found a natural 
outlet in the desire for portraits. The demand was 
overwhelming and painters now specialised in por- 
traiture alone. Patrons were depicted seriously and 
without flattery. 
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There were two great portrait painters of that time 
and one of them is Franz Hals. Asa portraitist - 
Hals has the reputation of a supreme master of out- 
standing originality. Few painters ever matched his 
technical ability or the surety of his touch. The 
Portrait of Mrs Schmale, an arresting portrait of a 
formally attired young lady, is a rare chance to see 
Hals’ work as there are few extant works of his. 

The other great portrait painter of the time was 
Rembrandt, although his genius refused to be bound 
to portraiture, spreading out to every field of paint- 
ing as well as graphic art, and influencing them all. 
In Study of a Head of a Man with Beard Rembrandt 
portrays, with a minimum of strong, broad strokes 
the burly peasant face with its tortured eyes and 
noble brow. 

His mastery of the human face is also evident in 
the other painting included in this exhibition, 
although it is not a portrait but a narrative scene of 
Christ’s burial. The Sepulture of Christ illustrates a 
technique made famous by Rembrandt —- Chiaro- 
scuro, the strong contrasts of light and shade. The 
technique is perfectly suited to the theme of Christ 
being buried in a cave. In the darkness of the cave, 
a candle held aloft by one of the mourners casts 
shadows on the faces of the men but floods the 
prone body of Christ with an ethereal light. A 
lantern in the foreground throws a flickering light on 
the faces of the women, huddled’ in a corner and 
talking, one might imagine, in hushed whispers. A 
dim light streams in from the mouth of the cave out 
of which are visible the twilight sky and the erect 
crosses and curious bystanders. 

Another portraitist of stature during the seven- 
teenth century way not a Dutchman but a Flemish 
artist, Anton Van Dyck. His Portrait of a Gentle- 
man with Bloide Twisted Moustache has all the 
elements for which Van Dyck is famed — the elegant 
portrait of the ‘immortal’ type of nobleman with 
proud mien and slender figure, enhanced by the 
famous Van Dyck hands. 

Besides portraiture, Duch paintings excelled in 
still life, especially flower compositions. The popu- 
larity of flower compositions was due in part to the 
Dutch interest in flowers — the cultivation and 
trade in flowers became a thriving business in 
Holland in the seventeenth century. 

A class of still-life painting was called ‘vanitas’ or ` 
symbolic pictures, of which there are two examples 
in the exhibition, Memento Mori — A Skull Besides 
a Bunch of Flowers by De Heem is one of them. De 
Heem is a master of this form. This painting is an 
elaborate arrangement of flowers in brilliant colours 
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and detailed with precision, juxtaposed with a skull, 
symbolising the transitoriness of life. 

The symbolism is obvious — a skull, an empty 
shell, withered flowers — but De Heem hammers in 
the message by another device. On a crumpled 
. „paper lying on the table are the words ‘Memento 

" Mori’ (Remember Death). De Heem’s passion for 
detail is exercised to the full in this painting where 
even the wing of the tiny fly hovering over the 
flowers is accurate to the last detail. 

'A similar passion for detail characterises the other 
‘Vanitas’ painting by Abraham Mignon, an ardent 
admirer of Heem. With a little more subtlety than 
Heem, Mignon portrays the same subject in his 
painting, A Bird’s Nest in a Fruit Basket. In a 
niche of brickwork, beside a dead moss-grown tree 
is perched an overflowing basket of fruit slowly 
turning rotten. In the fruit basket is set improbably 
a bird’s nest with three small eggs. Perched on the 
handle of the basket is a meticulously painted gold- 
finch, looking down towards its nest. 

Jan Brughel is another artist who painted symbolic 
pictures but without a trace of the artifice that 


F characterises Mignon’s and Heem’s work. His 


allegories were in the form of landscapes instead of 
still-lives, like River Landscape with a Horses 
Skeleton. Itis an allegory on the passage of life 
into death, but it is also a charming landscape of a 
path winding up a wooded hillside, with tired pea- 
sants pausing at the top to rest and chat. There is a 
warm, intimate quality about this painting, in the 
intimate manner in which the man is leaning his 
head on his stick listening to the women’s talk and 
the tired stoop of the old man who appears to be 
asking for directions. 

A painter in sharp contrast to Brughel’s intimate, 
rustic style is Rubens, a colossus even three hundred 
and fifty years after his death. Typical of his Flemish 
Baroque style is the painting exhibited here, Hero 
and Leander. The drowned body of Leander is held 
up by water nymphs hovering over an exotic sea 
bed. The water nymphs have all the voluptuous 
fleshiness which is inimitably Rubens. One is struck 
by the contrast between Rubens’ nudes and the nude 
by the contemporary British painter, Lucian Freud. 
While Freud paints his nude with a clinical precision, 
exposing her in all her repulsive flabbiness, the same 
flabbiness turns into a kink of lyrical grace under the 
masterly brush of Rubens. 

Rubens’ work shows the influence of a Venetian 
painter of the 16th century, Tintoretto, whose work 
is also included in this exhibition. In his Women 
Playing Music can be seen the voluptuousness and 
graceful flow of bodies that influenced Rubens 
paintings. 

The composition of this painting is integral to the 
theme, the women flowing in a circle — a part of 
the harmony of music. Such indeed was his passion 
for the composition of his paintings that Tintoretto 
used to make small wax models of his figures and 
experiment with the effect of different arrangements. 

A painter who in turn had a decisive influence on 
Tintoretto was the Italian master, Titian, under 
whom Tintoretto studied for a while. In Portrait of 
a Lady in a Red Dress, although Titian lovingly 
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details the lady’s lavish toiletry — the bustled gown 
with its flounced sleeves and lace, the necklace, the 
tiara encircling her head, it is the face that arrests 
attention by its beauty and vividness. 

Although many of the Old Masters are preoccu- 
pied with religious subjects, there is something 
almost modern in their approach and technique. 
Biblical themes are dealt with in the intimate manner 
of everyday life. In Jacopo Da Ponte’s painting 
Noah’s Ark, for instance, Noah and his family are 
genuine country folk and the animals that are 
entering the Ark are portrayed with a masterly 
realism. The painting has the flavour of a rustic 
scene, rather than a Biblical aura. 

Albrecht Duhrer is another painter who chose to 
paint religious themes. He is, however, a revolu- 
tionary in his technique and approach. Christ at the 
Cross, is unusual in imposing the crucified figure on 
a landscape that is almost Italian in the narrow light 
horizontal stripe which separates the very dark sky 
from the sea and the land; and the soft trees in the 
foreground. 

The slender body of Christ stretched on the Cross 
has a beauty almost unreal in its prefection. The 
geometrical arrangement of the body into a triangle 
is very modern in its conception, the arms stretched 
tautly and the legs tapering to a point. The face 
with its expression of resigned agony is diffuse in 
comparison. 


A Whiff of Fresh Air 


“To send an exhibition of figurative painting to 
India might look almost like an impudence. India, 
home of some of the most startling and sophisticated 
figurative art in the world, scarcely needs any intro- 
duction to the subject, let alone from Britain, 
which is noted in this area particularly for its puri- 
tanism’’, writes Julian Andrews in the preface to the 
catalogue of the exhibition of contemporary British 
figurative painting that is being held in New Delhi 
from December 1-31. 

But like all impudences it has its merits — a wel- 
come jolt to the senses, at once offending and refresh- 
ing. What is perhaps most invaluable about the 
exhibition, entitled, appropriately enough, The Pro- 
per Study (of Mankind is Man) is its imagery of 
modern life — its insecurities, unbearable loneliness, 
its neurotic preoccupation with the repulsive, its 
impermanence, and the complex and often terrifying 
pressures that modern man has to cope with. 

The seventeen artists who make up this exhibition 
have very little in common except their intensely 
personal vision and their ability — and prowess — 
to reproduce this vision faithfully. 

The single discerrible group in this exhibition can 
be clubbed loosely as the Pop artists. The practi- 
tioners of Pop Art, although highly individualistic 
in their style and attitudes, have a major influence 
in common — the mass media and the culture it 
has spewed. As one of the founders of the Pop Art 
movement put it: “We felt none of the dislike of 
commercial culture, standard among most individuals 
but accepted it asa fact, discussed it in detail and 
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consumed it enthusiastically.” Most Pop artists bor- 
rowed from the imagery of the mass media, like the 
movies, advertisements and magazine illustrations. 

It was in the rise of Pop Art that British painting 
lost some of its provincialism — Patrick Caulfield, 
David Hockney and Kitaj, whose works are in the 
exhibition, were considered leaders of Pop Art. 

If the Pop artists borrowed freely from the imagery 


of the mass media, itis shorn of all its banality in - 


their hands. Itis no more than another avenue that 
the artist explores. 

In David Hockney’s paintings, We Two Boys To- 
gether Clinging, for instance, the painter makes 
effective use of graffiti, numerals, purple and red 
hearts and two figures drawn with crude simplicity 
of the kind that sometimes adorn lavatory walls to 
portray a subject that had so far been taboo in art: 
homosexuality. 

Another painting of his, Zhe Cruel Elephant, also 
exploits the graphic possibilities of the written word. 
The theme of this painting is vegetarianism and 
violence. “I put the words ‘crawling insects’ which 
the elephant is forced to tread on, flattening them”, 
said Hockney. “I put a man on top of the elephant 
so it’s as though the man is weighing the elephant 
down and the elephant didn’t after all intend to kill 
the crawling insects — it’s that extra weight of the 
man that is the cruelty”. Ironically, the man astride 
the elephant bears a resemblance to Gandhi, who is 
one of Hockney’s heroes. 

Exhibiting a similar desire to explore every possi- 
bility of the visual in a painting, although vastly 
different in technique, is the work of Patrick 
Caulfield. His Study of Roses has photographed 
roses imposed on the boldly outlined leaves, the 
whole creating a bright and distinctive effect. 

Another painter in this exhibition Kitaj was 
regarded as a leader among Pop artists many of 
them acknowledging his influence on their art, 
though he himself denied that he was a Pop artist. 
His paintings are complex — they make no pretence 
of reproducing mirror images but seek instead to 
convey as much information as possible in visual 
terms about his theme. In Priest Etc, the priest, his 
head split into a frontal and profile view to get the 
maximum information about it, sits on a reclining: 
chair. He extends one long, serpent-faced arm 
towards the young girl behind him. So prolific 
indeed dre the verbal allusions in his works that 
Kitaj is sometimes accused of being incoherent. 

In sharp contrast to Kitaj, who disdains to gratify 
the viewer with a direct message, is the work of 
Lucian Freud, whose style runs to a more conven- 
tional realism. There is nothing conventional, 
however, about his portrait, Girl with Roses, except 
perhaps its title. The rose that the girl is holding 
up to her plain face is incongruous — and she seems 
to sense it. There is acute embarrassment in her 
large, protruding eyes, in the way her lips have fallen 
slightly apart and in her tense posture. Relentless 
in his scrutiny, Freud details, asin Naked Girl with 
Egg, with clinical precision, the sagging breasts, ugly 
bulges and the tired lines of the face. 

If Freud seems preoccupied with human warts, his 
younger contemporary, Anthony Green, is taken up 
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with the revolting details of domesticity. His paint- 


‘ings, reminiscent in their colours and realism, of 
magazine cover illustrations of a bygone era, lovingly - 


detail the nuances of cosy domesticity. 


The oldest of the painters whose works are in this ` 


exhibition is Francis Bacon, who is also, in the 
words of Kitaj, “the finest painter alive”. Bacon’s 
Head is like somthing out of a horror film — a grey, 
smooth protruberance out of which sprouts a tiny, 
foetus-like creature. One large, rimless eye stares 
blindly out of this monstrous shape. His Head is 
more recognisable as a priest in this surplice. In the 
shroud-like whiteness of the face there is nothing 
except the cavernous mouth gaping wide — a purple 
void in which the small white teeth glisten eerily. 
Faintly visible behind the cavity are a pair of 
ghoulish eyes. 

In sharp contrast to this fascination with the 
repulsive, which has made Bacon the most contro- 
versial painter in post-war England, is the lyricism 
of Euan Uglow’s works. Nothing detracts the eye 
from the classic lines of Uglow’s nudes. Faces are 
either obscured by arms or, more simply, out of the 
canvas altogether. Here are no ugly. bulges and 
sagging breasts but only the beautiful planes and 
angles that the body assumes in unusual postures. 

He succeeded in achieving a painting style that 
conveys the impression of authoritativeness and 
timelessness similar to the Euston Road School. 

Another painter who betrays the classicism of the 
Euston Road School is Michael Andrews. The 
Colony Room ts a painting of the club that Andrews 
and other artists frequented in Soho. Says William 
Feaver of the painting: “The colony room is more 
than a conversation piece celebrating acquaintance- 
ship and conviviality. The oblique view of the 
Andrews-version Bonnard, the oblique likenesses, 
the mirror images complicating the end of the room, 
the obliterations and irresolutions, make it an exer- 
cise in obliquity.” 

It is appropriate that the exhibition should include 
paintings with Indian themes. 
ings of Peter Kinley with Indian subjects. Black 
Monkey, a silhouette of a monkey painted with the 


graphic simplicity of a child, against a flat yellow 


background, was inspired by a monkey jumping 
from one building to another one summer day in 
Hyderabad. The Indian Horse is a Rajasthani 
miniature of a horse and its rider, divested of every- 
thing except it basic shape, together with a little girl. 

Another painter who chose Indian themes for his 
paintings is Howard Hodgkins who has perfected a 
personal idiom of abstraction. Foy Nissen’s Bombay 


and In The Studio of Jamini Roy are only two of his | 


numerous paintings inspired by India. 


Bacon once said: “I would like my paintings to’ 


look as if a human being had passed between them, 
like a snail, leaving a trail of the human presence 
and memory trace of past event as the snail leaves 
its slime”. And to a lesser or greater extent this. is 
what the paintings here have achieved, whether they 
be pure abstractions such as Hodgkins paints or the 
magnificent landscapes of Jeffrey Camp. The human 
imprint — sometimes slimy, sometimes lyrical — is 
always there. 


There are two paint- 
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Memoir 
of a 
Peasant Leader 


ABHIJIT DASGUPTA 


HE memoir of Moni Sinha, the 

veteran peasant leader of 
Bangladesh, has been published 
(Jiban Sangram, Jatiya Sahitya 
Prakashani, Dhaka, 1983). The 
book presents a moving account 
of revolutionary politics in Bengal 
in the 1930s and 1940s. This has 
been discussed with reference to 
various peasant struggles which 
took place during that time. 
Three popular peasants uprisings 
of Bengal tanka, tebhaga, and 
nankar have been discussed in 
detail, many new facts have come 
out from these discussions. 

Moni Sinha was actively 
involved with peasant movements 
in Mymensingh district of the 
then East Bengal since the late 
1930s. He joined the Bengal 
Provincial Kisan Sabha in 1937 
and worked in the North Bengal 
districts. The memoir examines 
the role of various social groups, 
particularly the tribals, in the 
peasant struggles in North 
Bengal. Most of them belonged 
to Hajong, Dalo, Koch, Raj- 
bangshi tribal communities. The 
first few sections of the memoir 
deal with some broad issues, for 
example, the formation of the 
Communist Party in India, the 
Meerut Trial, activities of various 
terrorist organisations in Bengal, 
the formation of Workers and. 
Peasants Party, and so on. 

Tanka movements (1937-38) 
began in Mymensingh district 
where the peasants had to pay 
a very high fixed rent to the 
jotedars for cultivating their 
land. Sometimes the rent was as 
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high as three-fourths of the total 
produced crop. The Kisan Sabha 
raised the following demands: 
(a) abolition of tanka system or 
fixed rent arrangement; (b) con- 
ferment of tenurial rights to 
peasants who worked under the 
tanka system; (c) moratorium on 
all kinds of dues. The hajong 
tribal leaders played a key role in 
this movement. Moni Sinha has 
discussed various phases of tanka 
movement and its outcome. 
Mymensingh’s peasants’ strug- 
gle came to limelight in 1945 
when All-India Kisan Sabha 
decided to hold its ninth session 
in Netrokona. Thousands of 
tribals, Muslims, lower-caste 
Hindus assembled at Netrokona. 
The conference helped to raise an 
awareness among the peasants, 
particularly among the workers 
of the Kisan Sabha. A detailed 
account of Netrokona Confe- 
rence, its deliberations, political 
resolutions, etc, has made the 
memoir even more valuable. 
Moni Sinha was also an active 
participant in the tebhaga move- 
ment which took place in ten 
districts in East Bengal. Sinha 
was associated mainly with the 
districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur 
and Mymensingh. The share- 
croppers demanded two-thirds 
share of the produced crop instead 
ofa 50:50 division. They raised 
slogans against evictions and all 
kinds of economic and non-eco- 
nomic exploitation. Some books 
have been written on tebhaga 
movement; Sinha’s account cer- 
tainly fills in gaps in such 
literature. 
- The concluding sections deal 
with Nankar peasant movement, 


Nachol’s peasants’ struggle, 
language movement, workers’ 
struggle, formation of Youth 


League and Awami League, etc. 
Except Nankar ‘movement all 
other issues have been discussed 
in a sketchy manner. The memoir 
has left out some important 
developments in the peasant poli- 
tics in the late 1930s. No mention 
bas been made about the role of 
the Krishak Proja Party in mobi- 
lizing the poor peasants of ‘East 
Bengal. The complex relationship 
between the two peasant orga- 
nisations, the Kisan Sabha and 
the Krishak Proja Party, efforts 


of various peasant leaders such 
as Maulana Bhasani, Nausher 
Ali, Rafiuddin Tarafdar find no 
place in the memoir. 

The dynamics of the relation- 
ship between the poor peasants 
and communal tensions has not 
been discussed in this book. It is 
well known that between 1938 and 
1945 communal! conflicts were 
widespread in the rural areas. 
Since the early 1940s the Muslim 
League started to build its local 
level organisations to gain a rural 
base. The Pakistan demand was 
popularised along with a policy 
of agrarian reform. The elections 
to the Bengal Legislative Assemb- 
ly in 1946 offered them an oppor- 
tunity to publicise their program- 
me. The demand for Pakistan 
reached the villagers via the 
ulema. Unfortunately this part of 
the story is also absent in the 
memoir. 

During the last cne decade 
some books have been written on 
Bengali politics during the pre- 
Partition period — for example, 
Satyen Sen’s Bangla Desher 
Krishak Andolan (Peasant Strug- 
gles of Bengal), Pramatha Gupta’s 
Je Sangramer Sesh Nei (The End- 
Jess Struggle), Ajoy Bhattachar- 
jee’s Nankar Bidroho (Nankar 
Rebellion, Jiten Ghosh’s Gurader 
Aral Theke (From Behind the 
Bars). Moni Sinha’s memoir is an 
Important addition to this list. O 
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ofthe $ 5.5 billion pesticide industry. Safety reviews ` arguing whether the company would be liable “for 
thave led tothe -banning during this year of eight action in US courts, an enterprising lawyer has. filed 

. thigh volume pesticides that may cayse cancer, birth a $ 15-billion class action suit on behalf of relatives 
‘defects or. other serious problems. As many as25 of two Bhopal victims in a Federal court in 
other products are being put through arigorous Charleston, capital of West Virginia, located close 
screening process. NE = to Institute.” Other product liability lawyers—the 
-;One of these is Temik, produced by Union Car- specialists in the business of getting money out of 
‘bide, using the same methyl isocyanate. The other companies in return for a fat share of the booty — 
product on which the agency has already taken are about to pitch in. a 
action include Alachlor, the most widely used het- In another case involving a plane accident, a US 

_‘bicide in the US which may no longer be sprayed court agreed to hear claims on behalf of the relatives 
from.the air. Dicofol, an imported pesticide, has of the dead against Boeing, the manufacturer of an 
been banned because it contains DDT, which is out- Air-India plane which crashed when just out of 
lawed in this country, and Larvadex, an insecticide, Bombay. But, in another instance of an aircraft 
has been put under a temporary ban only two months crash in Scotland, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
after its manufacture started in the US by Ciba-Geigy. case came under British jurisdiction. It is argued, 
_ There is no suggestion, however, thatthe use of however, that the latter precedent may not apply in 
methyl isocyanate as an ingredient should be banned. the Bhopal case because a US ‘corporation was the 
It is widely used in the ‘manufacture of the carba- controlling shareholder in the plant. Moreover, its 
mate family of pesticides which, unlike DDT does equipment was supplied mainly from the US and the 
not linger in the environment and is therefore a pre- operating and safety practices decided upon by the 
ferred alternative. The US Directory of Chemical US-based management. ) 
Producers lists 10 pesticides as using the lethal sub- One consequence of this speculation about Union 
stance. The chemical is also manufactured and used’ Carbide’s liability is that its shares have plummeted ~w 
in Japan, West Germany, Israel, South Korea and on the New York stock exchange. Wall Street 
Taiwan. . i brokers are recalling that Manville, an asbestos 

Bayer AG of West Germany produces the manufacturer, was forced to seek shelter from claims 
chemical at two factories—one in Antwerp, Belgium by filing for bankruptcy. Union Carbide is however 
and other ata location 80 km from Bonn, West much bigger: the 37th largest manufacturing com- 
Germany. Both are in heavily populated areas. pany in the US with annual sales of $ 9 billion. Its 
Bayer, confident that disaster would not strike its spokesmen claim that they have enough insurance 
units, has no plans to suspend production, accord- to cover all likely third party risks. While it has re- 
ing to a report from Bonn, published in the New fused to divulge how much it is covered for, the word 
‘York T mes. Despite widespread use of methyl in Wall Street is that this may be about $ 2 million. 
isocyanate the American scientific community has That may not suffice because of a legal snag. Ifa 
done little work onthe consequences of exposure court assesses punitive damages, this will not be 
to the chemical. Inferences about the long-term paid by any insurance company because it will imply 
consequences of the Bhopal tragedy are based largely deliberate misconduct or negligence, for which cover 
on available knowledge of related substances like isnot granted. Implicitly recognising the problem, 
toluene diisocyanate, widely used in the manufac- Union Carbide is saying that it has enough “other 
ture of plastics. resources” to cover such a situation. This raises in 
The consensus is that a health care crisis, the minds of stock analysts the possibility of the  . 

unparalleled in peacetime, may persist in Bhopal company having to sell off assets to expiate for 4 
‘for years to come. Five to ten per cent of those Bhopal. (Courtesy: The Herald Review). 


‘who have sought treatment may suffer long-term cane 
consequences, according to a hypothesis offered by MNCs’ DOUBLE STANDARDS 





Dr David: iEgilman of the Occupational Health The ghastly tragedy at Bhopal calls for more than 
Centre of Cincinnati, who had earlier worked at a feces oe As H a factory 
-national laboratory in the same city on the design 2n 0B WIO guca Geadiy gases alowed tO De set Up mn 
ae sire ee to een A age i $ POP re Dani ortie DaT A fier the explosion iihi 
of te > ya , 8 years ago ata chemical plantin Seveso (Italy) which 
part of the population may remain permanently caused widespread damage, all over the world special 
vulnerable to lung disorders like emphysema, asthma measures were taken to ensure that such dangerous 
and bronchitis, according to Dr Trent Lewis, chief eoi not ne in heavily popu sier localities ... 
k urther, in the present case, U. S. commentators 
of the toxicology branch of the same laboratory. _ | have hinted that Union Carbide, like other interna- | 
Dr Yves Alarie of the University of Pittsburgh tionals, had two different safety standards, one for 
School of Heaith, who has tested isocyanates on M does lA people are a aF more 
simals. focussed on danger to eyesight. His con- alive to the dangers Inherent in using fatal gases to 
oe eee Tor Na vices A adda dhat produce pesticides or similar other materials, and the 
cer p : , more lax conditions for their factories in the -Third 
those affected enough to suffer this would have World, where people come to know of the dangers they | ' 4 
succumbed in any case. Nothing is known about are facing only after a disaster of the sort that occur- | 


red at Bhopal. 


the long-term impuct on fertility. It is vitally important, therefore,” to give the highest 


AS these risks of exposure were spelled out, the priority to these and related questions. They: should 
‘business world’s attention came to be focussed on set up Commissions to ensure that all future industria- 
the consequences to Union Carbide of third party lization is controlled. 


_liability. .Even-while.the legal community -is still ~ „Z Viewpoint „Weekly, Lahore, December 13, 1984 
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Deceittralisation in Perspective:( from page 10) 


underlying these schemes have get perverted 
to-.a. considerable extent — partly through the 
mindless multiplication of such schemes by different 
Ministries -at the Centre; partly on account of 
the rigidities built into them and the .irksome 
procedures involved in getting them modified; 
and ‘partly on account of the instruments for 
their implementation being ultimately the same 
departmental hierarchies . at the State level offering 
little: scope for ‘horizontal coordination. (There has 
also: been evidently some violation in certain cases 
of accepted norms and procedures in Centre-State 
financial arrangments, such as: by funds being 
directly transmitted by the Ministry of Rural Deve- 
lopment to District Rural Development Agencies 
without being routed through the State budgets). 


Schemes intended to provide more resources and . 


flexibility for meeting rural development require- 
ments have thus in practice increased centralised 
control and direction and weakened the scope at the 
State level for discretionary use of the funds made 
available fromthe Centre. It has therefore become 
essential now to review afresh this method of extend- 
ing financial support for rural development and 
consider ways in which support can be given from 
the Centre for genuine decentralisation. 

Still another feature of several rural development 
programmes that calls for serious reconsideration 
is their almost exclusive orientation (referred to 
earlier) towards selected ‘beneficiary households’, 
often witha considerable element of subsidy built 
into them.: The original intention here too was in 
principle very justifiable, namely to give particular 
attention to the lower strata of rural society with a 
weak asset base. An important result of these 
schemes has been however not only to increase vastly 
wasteful distribution of funds set apart. for rural 
development but encourage neglect of the more basic 
changes required within rural economies for raising 
productivity all round and thereby providing the 
poorest rural households with sustainable sources of 
employment and income. 

In fact the total amount now being made available 
annually for rural development through financial 
institutions and the Central and State Governments 
has been estimated at over Rs. 7000 crores. This 
works out to about Rs. 14 crores per development 
block, obviously a substantial sum considering that 
on ‘the average a block has only about. 20,000 house- 
holds. Such shortcomings as are now evident in the 
programmes for rural development cannot therefore 
be attributed simply to inadequate finance. 


FOR ALL these reasons, the experience of the last 
decade suggests that what is needed above all now 
is. not so much larger allocation of finance for rural 
development as more effective use of the available 
resources (including the, not inconsiderable technical 
and service personnel distributed between numerous 
development departments and agencies). This 
requires above all utilising a much higher proportion 
of these resources for designing and executing area 
development programmes, both large and small, as 
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it is-only’ then-that opportunities for more pro- 
ductive investment can get opened up on an extensive 
scale in agriculture and allied activities, small-scale 
rural industry, and related services. This has been 
of course recognised in principle and stated asa 
major objective from time to time, but (as mention- 
ed‘ éarlier) it has also proved rather elusive and 
difficult to achieve in practice. The question is there- 
fore how it is to be done, or more specifically what 
is the main lesson we need to learn from the ex- 
perience hitherto. 

It appears to me that the failure to make’ greater 
progress with area development programmes can be 
traced to a large extent to serious inadequacies in 
the more centralised planning and implementation 
systems at the State level and the lack of supporting 
policies at this level. For such programmes require 
not only strong commitment to measures such as 
consolidation of holdings (and at least some minimal 
Jand reform, particularly for the protection of 
tenants) but a complex network of infra-structural 
investments for the development of ground and 
surface water resources for irrigation and drainage, 
integrated rural energy systems, and adequate com- 
munication facilities (more specifically roads and in 
some areas inland waterways) linking widely scatter- 
ed villages with semi-urban and urban settlements. 
Some of the investments required can and should no 
doubt be left to be done on a decentralised basis 
through agencies at the local level, but the overall 
planning essential for building up such a network 
and the bulkier investments needed for the purpose 
have to be undertaken through more centralised 
direction and organisation. Where sustained efforts 
have been made along these lines (as in Punjab, 
Haryana, and parts of Western Uttar Pradesh) it has 
proved much easier to promote rural development 
on a decentralised basis, but in most other parts of 
the country this condition remains yet to be 
fulfilled. 

Whether this task is taken up wholly at the State 
level, or partly at a sub-regional level within States, 
is a matter that could be left to be determined accord- 
ing to the conditions and perferences in each State. In 
the larger States like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and Karnataka 
there is certainly a strong case for decentralisation of 
such planning focussed on smaller regions identified 
with reference to agro-climatic conditions, topogra- 
phy, spatial dispersal and density of human habita- 
tion, level of social and economic development, as 
well as such other features specific to particular areas 
(such as concentrations of tribal population) as could 
be considered important in this context. 

In either case, planning and execution of area 
development programmes will require more centra- 
lised organisational systems, based on much closer 
collaboration between different development depart- 
ae and institutional agencies, than now exist at 
he State and district levels. Part of the technical 
and service personnel located at the district level (in 
these various departments and agencies) will also be 
required for the work associated with the designing 
and implementation of such area development pro- 
grammes; it might be therefore useful to regard them 
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also as part of the ‘centralised’ segment of develop- 
ment planning in the State, although such personnel 
could be made available for guidance where required 
for the more decentralised work: at the block and 
‘village levels through appropriate arrangements with 
the agencies of local government. 

Indeed what has to be recognised c'early. is the 
essential complementarity of ‘centralised’ develop- 
ment planning within States with the ‘decentralised’ 
segment of it, and therefore the need for evolving 
organisational atrangements that would help the 
. technical and service personnel associated with each 
to establish mutually advantageous links without 
getting distracted from their basically different func- 
tions or coming in the way of each other. It is this 
aspect that has been almost wholly overlooked under 
the existing arrangements whereby development 
schemes to be implemented at all levels are in effect 
designed independently by diferent departments and 
agencies of the Central and State Governments func- 
tioning more or less in isolation, and State Planning 
Boards, District Collectors (and Development Coun- 
cils), Block Development Officers and Village Level 
Workers are then entrusted with coordinating func- 
tions and responsibilities which they cannot possibly 
carry out. 


TO SUM UP, it appears to me that efforts to make 
decentralised planning more genuine and effective 
should, on the one hand, be more broadly conceived 
than they have been so far and, on the other, be 
focussed on the specific steps to be taken for the 
following: (a) systematic development of institutions 
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of local government at the village, block ‘and district 
levels in all parts of the country on the basis of 
statutorily defined functions, powers, sources of 
finance, dnd constitutional safeguards; (b) strength- 
ening and reorganising the machinery of develop- 


ment planning and implementation at the State level, 


(and where required at sub-regional levels within 
States) for undertaking area development pro- 
grammes, both large and small, on a more extensive 
scale in a phased manner; (c) demarcating part of 
the technical and service personnel at the district 
level for work connected with such area development 
programmes (including guidance for related work 
entrusted to institutions of local government at the 


. Block and village levels), and for such other speci- 


alised professional work as may have to be organised 
directly by State Government at this level . comple- 
menting the responsibilities and functions under- 
taken by the institutions of local government (such 
as in the spheres of education ard health); (d) trans- 
ferring the rest of the technical and service person- 
nel, particularly at the block and village levels but 
also some now placed at the district level, to the 


appropriate institutions of local gnvernment; (e)' ~ 


making adequate arrangements for coordination and 
inter-action between the more centralised and the 
decentralised segments within the machinery of deve- 
lopment planning and implementation in the States; 
and (f) reviewing afresh, in the light of the above 
changes, the entire range of financial arrangements 
between the Central and State Governments and bet- 
ween them and the institutions of local govern- 
ment. 
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We must approach the Indian people absolutely frankly, without 
inhibitions, frankly confessing what we have not done, what we ought 
to have done and telling them what we have done, telling them about 
our difficulties in the future, telling them what they will have to do and 
how we cannot solve these problems without their co-operation. Do not 
merely go about bragging of our good deeds; confess the other things too, 
and discuss these matters with them with not only frankness, but so 
as to make them feel that you are treating them as equals in intelligence 


Even if the results go against us, even if we lose an election or 
two, we are not going to vanish from India... Indeed, it may be a very 
good thing for those who lose elections. They may be pulled up from 
their complacency and other habits that we may have developed. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1957 
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The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt, cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we're extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business, 


Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (india) Tea Company Limited 
Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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Meaning of the Poll 


TH ballot boxes carrying the fateful verdict will 


have been opened by the time these lines reach 
the reader. One more of India’s crucial General 
Elections is over and the die is cast as to who should 
wield power when the nation has reached a turning- 
point in its turbulent journey. 

The completion of the election process with no 
major disturbance and with heavy voter turn-out has 
falsified those self-styled prophets of doom who have 
been crying hoarse that the democratic system of 
polity has collapsed and its lumpenisation has set in. 
Certainly there was a sudden outbreak of irrational 
violence in the wake of Indira Gandhi’s sadistic 
killing — a black spot indeed in the annals of Indian 
democracy — but this did not herald the collapse of 
the system itself. What happened on October 3] 
when she was done to death was an outburst of 
anger long bottled up against Sikh extremism, and 
under its cover, hoodlum gangs — with which were 
connected some of the stalwarts of the Sanjay mafia 
~~ indulged in orgies which however short-lived 
besmirched the fair name of our democracy. At the 
same time, it would be rash to draw from this 
brief aberration the conclusion that the entire 
structure of governance had collapsed. It was no 
small credit for the powers that be that despite the 
trauma at Indira Gandhi’s gruesome assassination, 
order was restored within two days, giving the lie to 
those who had wistfully hoped that the country 
would be plunged into anarchy once she was re- 
moved. 


In the myopic view of many, heavily surchareed 
with subjectivism — if not wishful thinking — there 
is a tendency to underestimate the = streneth 
and wisdom of the common humanity of this 
great nation. This humanity of seven hundred 
millions, inhabiting a country rich in history and 
natural resources, has certainly not got what it deser- 
ves in the four decades since independence; and yet 
its capacity to weather any storm is not to be belit- 
tled. That was why the nation could overcome the 
fearsome consequences of the sudden removal of 
Indira Gandhi, who had built a virtually one-pillar 
structure of power particularly in the final phase of 
her eventful career. 

Rajiv Gandhi, so long a dark horse in Indian 
politics, was considered a home-nurtured persona- 
lity groomed for politics under the banyan-tree 
shelter of his distinguished mother. And yet he 
has turned out to be capable of rapidly assimilatine 
the imperatives of power. Apart from havne 
stood his ground in the first critical fortnight of 
turbulence following Indira Gandhi's departure, 
Rajiv Gandhi's decision to immediately go in’ for 
the General Election bespeaks his anxiety to recone 
the democratic mandate from the nation as abo or 


his quiet confidence to face the ordeal Besides, 
his refusal to give Congress- nomination to 
Antulay and some of those who had been 


involved in Delhi riots, earned him kudos ine 
hurricane electioneering in the style of his mother 
and grandfather, was indeed for him the political 
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baptism of fire. The one single consideration 
which has swayed the voters more than anything 
élse is summed up in one short sentence: Give 
Rajiv a chance! By securing the mandate of the 
electorate — as all indications point to his likely 
getting for his party a’ comfortable majority in the 
Lok Sabha — Rajiv Gandhi will not only énsure 
for his government the much-needed stability but, 
at the same time, will also rouse expectations from 
the people of India that he would strive to achieve 
what he has repeatedly promised them during his 
gruelling electioneering through the length and 
breadth of this far-flung country. 


The single point around which Rajiv Gandhi’s 
election campaign was built up has been his un- 
swerving commitment to uphold the integrity and 
security of the Republic. This is the over-riding 
issue facing this country, an issue which involves 
both the external and internal threats that beset it 
today. No other issue, however important, can take 
precedence over this. Now that the heat and dust 
of electioneering is over, it is expected of the parties 
of both the Right and the Left, to honestly ask 
themselves whether what they said on this score to 
the voter is really valid. The argument very widely 
used by the Opposition parties during the election 
campaign was, how could the party that could not 
save the life of its own leader be entrusted with the 
charge of defending the country? No doubt a very 
smart argument for a university debating society, 
but in the serious business of politics, does it hold 
good at all? Let the Opposition parties — at least 
those who are capable of taking a broader view of 
India than that of the Jat homeland or the Hindi 
heartland — honestly face the reality: can the defence 
of the nation from external aggression and integrity 
from internal division and subversion, be sustained 
by any party except the one that commands the 
confidence of more people than any other in this 
country? 


The idea of a coalition of parties ensuring the 
defence and intergrity of this country can never be 
sold to the majority after the dismal performance of 
the ‘Janata Raj,’ when the coalition partners 
were at loggerheads and that establishment itself 
undermined the tested foreign policy of this country 
not only by going in for hare-brained adventurism 
of trying to establish rapport with Israel and South 


Africa to the detriment of the stature and national - 


interests of the country, but having a thoroughly 
warped view of national security as it had illusions 
of making up with the military dictatorship in 
Pakistan and also with other neighbours without 
taking into account the realities‘on the ground. Even 
if one were to give the Janata Government the 
benefit of doubt, its track record showed its total 
incompetence to handle. foreign affairs in consonance 
with national interests. Its so-called genuine non- 
alignment amounted to nursing a touching faith in 
US Administration as the promoter of such a stance 
in any Third World country. In a sense, the 
collapse of the Janata Raj -saved it from the 
ignominy of its bankruptcy in foreign affairs being 
ee betore the Indjan and world public. 
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iris the crisis in Punjab as such was not 
taken up during thé election campaign, the 


‘Anandpur Sahib’ Resolution of the Akali Party 


figured prominéntly as Rajiv Gandhi frontally chal- 
lengéd’ the Opposition to show that it had repudiated 
it. „Even if all is fair in love and war, includiñg 
electoral war, one wonders if it was necessary to 
rake it up at this stage. However, the controversy 
brought out the weakness of the Opposition: while 
some of the parties like BJP, Lok Dal and CPI had 
in the past attacked the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, 
it was clear that the imperatives of enlisting Akali 
support weakened any firm stand by the Opposition 
as a whole against the pernicious concept of Sikhs 
forming a nation as envisaged by the Anandpur Sahib 
stand. “In the case of CPM the criticism was muffled 
at the beginning though its dangerous implications 
were raised by it later on. As for the Congress-I, a 
section led by Giani Zail Singh always entertained a 
soft corner for the Akalis though it needs to be con- 
ceded that the Congress-I as such had never approved 
of the Anandpur Sahib stand. This however cannot 
be said of the Janata Party whose President, Chandra 
Shekhar attended the Akali conference where the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution was formally adopted 
by that party in 1978. Besides, the fact that 
the Janata Party counted the Akali Party as its ally 
even to the point of including it in the Janata 
Cabinet, betrays its incapacity to curb Akali 
intransigence as formulated in the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution. 

The effect of Rajiv Gandhi raising the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution has not been insignificant. The 
Opposition was put on the defensive and to that ex- 
tent, was unable to raise any other issue by which it 
could mount an effective attack on the Congress-I. 
In fact, there was no focus in the Opposition cam- 
paign; even its slogan of an alternate government 
carried no conviction. Hence, resort to third-class 
gimmicks like Vajpayee’s scare of grenade in boquet. 

However, the electioneering hang-over can hardly, 
be permitted to cloud the new Government’s 
approach to the question. There are signs of a posi-; 
tive stand as could be seen in Rajiv Gandhi's assu-’ 
rance that the protection of the Sikh and other, 
minorities would be his constant concern. The fact, 
that the Sikh voters could cast their vote unharmed’ 
— even in the riot-affected areas of Delhi — empha? 
sises the same anxiety to bring back normalcy; and} 
also bears testimony ‘to the democratic functioning 


of Indian polity while. giving the lie to thoses— 


worthies who seem to make out the preposterous _ 


thesis that the Sikhs are reduced to the position - of; 
the persecuted Jews. in Hitler Germany, as one of! 
them has actually complained in a BBC interview. 
What needs to be emphasised, however, is the 
urgency of overcoming the alienation that today ` 
distances the Sikh community from others in this 
country. This alienation can hardly be overcome by 
one-sided effort. It enjoins upon the Opposition as 
much upon the Government to restore fraternal 
rapport between the Sikh and other communities: ` 
The. iron in the soul has to be removed, and this’ 


1 


requires not only administrative measurés but a 
political Settlement as part of a nationwide crusade 
for national integrity. And this needs to be initiated 
at this very moment now that the climate of electo- 
ral polarisation has been left behind. Such a 
crusade envisages united mobilisation of the ranks 
of all secular-minded parties and in this respect too, 
the Congress-I has to take the initiative as it is the 
largest single party in’ the country apart from being 
the ruling party. In their turn, the Opposition parties 
should abjure the temptation of one-upmanship 
and make their positive contribution towards evolv- 
ing a national consensus on this vital issue. 

The solution of the Punjab crisis is of supreme 
urgency in the context of India’s security. With 
US arms liberally. gifted to Pakistan’s military 
dictatorship, there is no sign of any abatement of 
the support and encouragement given. by the Pak 
authorities to Khalistani secessionists infiltrating 
into Punjab. With Punjab kept unsettled, could 
there be any contingency plan of defence against 
possible Pak aggression from across that frontiner? 
It is therefore incumbent upon the Government not 
to brook any delay in the settlement of the Punjab 
crisis, both in the interest of national defence and 
the nation’s integrity. The old three-point formula 
might have become outdated with the cataclysmic 
developments of the last six months, but the need 
to talk to the Akali leaders can no longer be put 
off. Not only that: the restoration of normalcy can 
be facilitated by enlisting the active support of the 
distinguished sons of the Punjab for the governance 
- of the State itself. Such a step has to be accom- 
panied by the unleashing of a massive. fraternisation 
campaign at the popular level in which all secular- 
minded parties and individuals will have to join 
without delay. 


€ 
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pune, of course, is not the only crisis issue that 
faces the Rajiv Government. Assam and the 


. Northeast, the Centre-States relations, the burning ~ 


issue of corruption, recasting of the education 
system-—all these have to be taken up by his Govern- 
- ment. He has himself promised during the election 

_campaign that it would be his endeavour to root out 
corruption from public life and also to streamline 
_ the administration. 

These are tall commitments which are taken rather 
cynically by the public because nothing has been 
done about them in the last ten years. 
time, after having secured'a massive mandate from 


the electorate, he can ill-afford to rest on his oars. . 


After her landside electoral victory with the slogan of 
‘Garibi Hatao’ in 1971, Indira Gandhi within two 
years had to face angry masses in Gujarat and Bihar, 
a situation which was naturally exploited by her 
adversaries, leading to panic in her camp that brought 
the Emergency and her defeat in 1977. The same 
story was repeated under the Janata. JP promised the 
rooting out of corruption as his priority number 
one, and yet the Government that was set up by. him 
and claimed to have ‘his blessings, did nothing on 
this score. If anything, the Janata Raj promoted in 
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At the same , 


equal measure the corrupt practices of the govern- 
ment it succeeded: there was not a single piece. of 
legislation or administrative measure taken under 
the Janata Government which can claim even on the 
formal plane that it was meant to curb corruption. 

The Janata precedent however can not be a pro- 
tective baffle wall for Rajiv Gandhi. On the 
crucial issue of corruption, palliatives will have no 
effect. The announcement of an Ombudsman or 
simplifying administrative procedures, cutting the 
red tape may be important but these will hardly 
have any impact on the psychology of the man in 
the street. The reckless use of money.in the elections 
is perhaps the most blatant demonstration of 
black money in public life today, and Rajiv's 
cleansing of Augean’s stables must start with the 
election process itself. Cynicism has crept in not 
only because elections to legislatures and Parliament 
have become expensive propositions, but also 
because, in reality, these can be contested only by 
massive acquisition of black money. 

The very election campaign which has just con- 
cluded brings out the fact that enormous amount of 
money was spent in conducting it, and in this 
respect the Congress-I has surpassed the others: it 
was a vast well-oiled’machine that ran the Congress-I 
poll campaign. The inevitable question which any 
honest Congressman has to ask, where did the-money 
come from? This time, there was no report of large- 
scale election-eve squeeze on business houses. 
Perhaps the election fund accumulation was spread 
over a longer period; and to that extent, it indicates 


| Careful long-range planning. All the more, this 


nagging question persists, where has all this money 
come from? 

Against such a background, Rajiv Gandhi will 
have to be drastic if he has to convince the public 
that he meant business when he talked of com- 
batting corruption, as he did during the poll 
campaign. And his starting-point can very well be 
drastic reforms to make elections cheap and insure 
against their contamination by black money. 

A’ new government no doubt starts with a new 
slate. But Rajiv has also to see that he has a 
clean slate, not tainted with the dross that spoilt 
the old. No easy assignment this for him in the 
New Year. . 
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A Mandate under Duress 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


. AST week’s “referendum” in 
“Pakistan (December 19, 84) 
was a.Well-carried out exercise in 
offering a choiceless option to the 
electorate. The outcome was, of 
course, predictable. Even so, if 
there is a message from the 
verdict for New Delhi, which has 
just conducted a fair and free 
poll for electing the Eighth Lok 
Sabha, it is that it has to live 
with the Pakistan President, Gen 
Zia-ul-Hag, for another five 
years, unless unexpected develop- 
‘ments cut short the duration of 
his supremacy over the political 
life of India’s immediate 
. neighbour. 

_ New Delhi has long held that 
the military regime of Gen Zia 
does not enjoy even a semblance 
of legitimacy, and on this ground, 
has chosen in the past to support 
the Movement for the Restoration 
of Democracy in Pakistan. The 
referendum’s outcome will only 
strengthen India’s belief that the 
so-called popular endorsement of 
the General’s “‘Islamisation Pro- 
gramme” in no way reflects the 
genuine urges of the people in 
respect of the kind of government 
they want to see established in 
the country. Regardless of this, 
New Delhi will perforce have to 
continue to deal with the General 
and his military administration 
in so far as negotiating towards 
bilateral normalisation is con- 
cerned. 

jZia has admitted that there 
were “shortcomings and lapses” 
-in the conduct of the referendum 
and has assured that these would 
be removed before the next 
General Election due to be held 
by March next year. If that 
General Election is also held on 
the same pattern and with the 
same ground rules as were made 
applicable to the referendum, 
then 
reconciled to the enactment of 


a x 


New Delhi must remain ` 


another farce, the outcome of 


which can be taken for granted 
even now. 

By the looks of it, Zia had 
prepared for a foolproof exercise 
when he suddenly announced 
that a referendum was being 
forced upon the people. But 
even he perhaps had not antici- 
pated that its outcome would be 


greeted with derision not only ' 


within the country but by his 
allies too. Significantly, Wash- 
ington has chosen to remain dis- 
creetly silent in reacting to the 
referendum verdict. To support 
a military dictator in pursuit of 
its global interests is one thing, 
but fo nod approval to a patently 
undemocratic exercise is quite 
another. 

The question formulated for 
the referendum was simple 
enough: whether or not the 
Pakistanis favoured the Zia re- 
gime’s Islamisation Programme. 
In ‘Pakistan, it is perhaps not 
necessary to conduct a referen- 
dum to elicit an affirmative ans- 
wer to this poser. Whatever the 
reservations among the people 
about some of the aspects of the 
Islamisation Programme, the 
concept of Islamisation itself is 
bound to be approved in a theo- 
cratic state of the type which 
Pakistan has developed to be. 
But a rider was tagged on to the 
question:. an affirmative vote 


would be taken as a mandate for: 


Zia to remain President for five 
more years after his current five- 
year term ends early next. year. 
Boycott of the referendum was 
made an offence punishable with 
a stiff prison sentence. 

As a counter to the threat of 
the combined Opposition to foil 
the referendum, a number of 
politicians were detained and 
many placed under. _ “house 
‘atrest”. Although it was initially 
stipulated that the prodtiction to 


identity cards was a must, the 


relaxed 
mood was 


rule was subsequently 
when the popular 


-senséd, The relaxation permitted 


massive rigging. Government 
servants were instructed to mark 
their ballot papers in advance 
with an “yes” and their superiors 
collected the papers, thus ensur- 
ing that no government servant - 
was left out. The referendum 
itself was conducted under rigid 
security through the deployment 
of the Army in addition to the 
police. The activists of the 
Opposition parties were dubbed 
“unauthorised persons” and pre- 
vented from either canvassing or 
reaching the polling stations. The 
entire exercise was preceded by 
high-pressure pro-government ` 


‘campaign through the captive 
‘official media. 


With all this preparation, Zia’s 
well-laid plans must be said to 
have backfired to a large extent. 
Threat held out against a boycott 
of the referendum did not work. | 
The Government claimed that 
there was a 64 per cent turn-out 
from among the 35-million strong 
electorate. The claim has been 
questioned. In Islamabad itself, 
most of the polling stations were 
deserted; of an electorate of 
1,48,565, the “yes” vote recorded 
‘was 69,546 and the “no” vote a 
mere 2,123. This meant that 
almost 76,000 voters in the 
federal capital just ignored the 
call and stayed: at home. Yet, the 
Official claim was that 53.4 per 
cent votes had been recorded in 
the federal capital! Other cities 
fared no better: Rawalpindi and . 
Karachi followed the Islamabad 
pattern, while in Bhutto’s home- 
town, Larkana, only a 30 per 
cent turn-out was registered. | 
Sind, in the main, stayed cool to 
the entire affair. The leaders of 
the Movement for the Restora- 
tion of Democracy claimed that’ 
only a five per cent poll had been 
registered. The MRD chief, 
Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, 
declared that the referendum had 
been effectively boycotted ‘and 
asked Zia to resign. 

Between now and March pan 
1985 (the date set for the General 


(Contd. on page 32) 





Year of the Devil 
-ABU ABRAHAM 


Hence'loathed M elancholy, 


Of Cerberus-and blackest Midnight.born, 


In Stygian cave forlorn 


THe Chinese have their year of 

the dog, dragon, cock or frog. 
What shall we in India call the 
year that is passing? The year of 
the hyena, the vulture, the three- 


‘ headed dog Cerberus that guard- 


ed Hades, or the year of the 
Devil himself? 

Can you remember a year so 
monstrous, so dismal, so hideous- 
ly cruel and terrifying as 1984? 
It was as if our planet was hurtl- 
ing through a particularly male- 
volent configuration of stars. 

No Orweilian fantasy could 
match the sheer horror of this 
year. Orwell’s 1984 was not half 
so physically cruel, so wantonly 
violent as this the real one. 

It was the year when one 
dreaded opening the morning 
newspaper. Mindless murders and 
dacoities were taking place vir- 
tually every day. Hijackers kept 
us on tenterhooks. We woke up 
at night and worried over the 
safety of our loved ones. 

It was the year of the Assassi- 
nation. Hell’s paid agents entered 
the souls of two young men and 
turned them into monsters. They 
shot a frail women, a grand- 


- mother of 66 years, as she walked 


through the garden of her home. 
They were men she trusted. Her 
crime was that she attempted to 
put down treason. She meant to 
guard the country’s integrity, its 
unity. Not even the Mahatma’s 
death made a nation sob so 
openly as when Indira was killed. 
After all, Gandhiji was Bapu; he 
wasaman. Indira Gandhi was 
Amma, a woman. She was trust- 
ing and unafraid. Nobody could 
have really protected her. 

No doubt the year had its 
Orwellian touch. War was peace, 
ignorance was knowledge, terro- 
rism was holiness, treason was 


' patriotism, extremism was mode- 
ration. 
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*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy.... 


— Milton 


T was a year in which parties of 


the Opposition watched with, 


philosophical detachment as the 
Government struggled with the 
most complex and massive 
national problems. The Opposi- 
tion parties visibly diminished in 
size as they did so, while the 
Congress image grew. Opposition 
seemed like a mouse and Cong- 
ress, in comparison, like an 
elephant. And’ yet the mouse 
seemed full of self-confidence and 
ready to shake the earth. And 
that reminds me ofa story. The 
elephant looked at the mouse and 
said, “Why are you so small?’ The 
mouse replied, ‘Oh, dear, I have 
not been very well recently.’ 
Well, if the Opposition gets 
better I hope they will at least 
look a little healthier when they 
appear in the next Parliament. 
After all, we need an Opposition. 
It was the year of the Ogre, 


-Union Carbide, the multinational 


which showed the ugly face of 
Capitalism. . 
Hell’s fire and sulphur would 
have been preferable to the gas 
that enveloped Bhopal and killed 
some two thousand five hundred, 
with more dying, more becoming 
ill each day. This may be how the 
world will end — not with a bang 


‘but with an ecological whimper. 


The poor are always with us, 
said Jesus Christ, but not the 
same poor. Thousands of poor 
disappear into the other world 
each day, but new poor are 
created. The rich think this is a 
God-ordained law. 

Famine struck Africa. Thou- 
sands died in Ethiopia, thousands 
of children were crippled for life. 
How many in India, I wonder, 
spent a few minutes thinking 
about Ethiopia. We depend for 
our information on foreign (which 


‘means American or European) 


news agencies and newspapers for 


$ 


news. Where is the nonaligned 
news pool? Where is PTI, where 
is UNI, where are our big national 
newspapers? 


HILE India is the ‘Chairman’ 

of the nonaligned movement 
our news gathering seems too 
nonaligned from anything hap- 
pening in the Third World. Latin 
America 1s the new Dark Conti- 
nent, because the American 
Administration wills it to be so. 

It was the year of Reagan. 
This actor, who represents Right 
Reaction’s most reactionary reac- 
tion, acted his way to another 
four years’ rule, apparently 
because the poor and the unemp- 
loyed were not numerous enough 
to vote him out. Yet he provided 
the one bright patch in the year: 
he did not invade Nicaragua. But 
there is no sign that he has given 
up the idea. Meanwhile the 
Murder Manual authored by CIA 
for rebels has become the Book 
of the Year. 

There was another piece of 
good news. The IRA’s attempt to 
assassinate Margaret Thatcher 
and her cabinet en masse did not 
succeed, though the hotel in 
Brighton was partially wrecked. 

It was the year of the BBC, 
which showed its boorish side 
with the consistent publicity it 
gave to the agents of Khalistan 
in Britain and their boorish 
antics. The sacred cow of our 
urban elite lost much of its 
holiness. 

It was nota great year for our 
intellectuals, though one or two 
notable attempts were made to 
get the grassroots on fire. They 
were in a state of paralysis, not 
knowing how to react to the ex- 
plosions around. There were 
fewer seminars and conferences 
and panel discussions than in any 
year in the previous ten years. 
Prospects, challenges, perspec- 
tives and imperatives went virtu- 


TT TE AATE A a pepent 


REGRETS 


Because of shortage of 
space, Abu’s Weekly Car- 
toon, Postscript, has had 


to be held over this time. 
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ally unnoticed and undebated. 

Investigative. journalism and 
indepth studies were on the 
decline; ordinary reporting found 
its feet once again. 

Some new phrases found ex- 
pression in 1984, while some 
others went out of the dictionary 
of intellectual newspeak. Lum- 
pensation made its pompous 
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éntry while polarisation dis- 
appeared into the dark. Con- 
sensus is out, coalition is in. 
Nostalgia is now definitely in. 
The era of Gandhi and Nehru 
were recalled with much senti- 
mentality. It was, apparently, the 
era of ethics and elegance, dia- 
logue and divine grace. Institu- 
tions flourished then, technocracy 


Give Sense a Hand! 


A COPYWRITER 


LECTIONEERING this time had a 

brand new look. Striking was 
the way the Sophisticated Set 
took hand in hand. And gave 
new shape to the Congress-I 
message through massive press 
advertisements. Not the content 
but the looks. Using language 
like potter’s clay. And pictures 
hitting the eye. What message the 
eye received and transmitted to 
the brain is not known. Not to 
some of us anyway. 

The impressive appearance of 
the newspaper page filled by this 
ad series. Also, some more re- 
venue for flourishing newspapers. 
Happiness ali round — for the 
party’s publicity brains trust, 
the ad firm and its men, the 
favoured newspapers. Give the 
brains trust and the ad mena 
hand. And give the newspapers a 
warm handshake. 

Crocodiles bare their teeth 
menacingly, a barbed fence cuts 
across; and as cactus rise up in 
the barrenness, prickly and grim 
—— shots froma New Wave film 
about Fascism? On the contrary, 
these are the visuals of the 
biggest advertising campaign in 
the history of India. 

Fear : that is the motive with 
which some of the advertisements 
try to manipulate the reader: 
“Will the country’s border finally 
be moved to your doorstep?” 
screams out at you in bold, 
black print. “Will another war 
be the last war in the life of free 


India?” “Will your destiny be - 


decided by your birth instead of 
your merit”? 
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Frightening a potential custo- 
mer is not the best way of selling 
something. You arouse his 
interest, no doubt, by playing on 
his basic fears — but his instinct 
would be to brush away the 
unpleasant sensation as fast as he 
could —- and the product, too, 
gets erased from his memory. 
And these advertisements are 
supposed to be not selling tooth- 
pastes but the Congress-I party. 

Is the copywriter selling 
a classy cigarette or a Chip- 
pendale chair? It lies in the whole 
tone of the advertisements — as 
if the reader he has in mind is a 
well-informed person who has 
been through college and who is 
not just conversant but comfor- 
table, with the English language. 
How else can one explain, say, 
the puns on the party symbol 
“Give progress a hand”. “Give 
unity a hand” “Give growth a 
hand” and so on? 

Punning, especially of such low 
calibre, is always an irritating 
habit, but it becomes unpardon- 
able surely when one considers 
that these advertisements were 
translated literally into all 
regional languages. 

How many voters in India can 
read without faltering a para- 
graph like this: ‘‘Ideologically, 
they are polls apart. The strangest 
bed-fellows you can imagine, 
Between elections, they spend 
most of their time holding indi- 
vidual party conventions, being 
fair to secessionist demands or 
keeping a discreet silence when it 
may cost votes to say anything 


r 


hadn't overtaken us. Sust to think 
of that golden age is enough to 
give usa lumpen in our throats. 


- Nostalgia for the Indira Gandhi 


era will take a little time: to 
develop. 

Wishing you a jolly election 
and a happy New Year. Any year 


after this is bound to be a happy 


one.) (Courtesy: Sunday Herald) 





or against.” 

It is a language one may expect 
‘to hear at an Old Boys’ reunion, 
where the sly ‘dig about the 
Opposition members spending 
their time “going for incredibly 
long walks” would provoke a loud 
guffaw of appreciative laughter. 

There is no harm of course, in 
an advertisement that is written 
in collegiate prose, laced with 
puns and verbal allusions, except 
that these advertisements were 
meant to be a package to serve 
the whole country. The copy- 
writer has, to my mind, succumb- 
ed to the most dangerous tempta- 
tion in the world — the desire to 
be clever: it makes magnificent 
copy — what matters if so few 
can understand it. 


But even the few whose atten- 
tion he has caught, soon start 
getting restive. “Will your des- 
tiny be decided by your birth 
instead of your merit’’? 

His imterest quickening, the 
reader wants to go on: “What 
caste is hunger? What creed is 
bread? What religion does breath 
belong to?” . 

Each opening line of the half- 
a-dozen advertisements catching 
the eye and the interest of the 
reader, tapers off jinto this 
meaningless rhetoric. 

“Can you taste the difference 
between dependence and self- 
sufficiency?” begins one. And 
then “Remember PL-480? Re- 
member how the bread tested?’’. 

It gets increasingly  cloying 
after that: “It didn’t have the 
taste that comes from ‘Indian 
seeds opening their eyes on 
Indian soil, growing with Indian 
winds and rains and ripening 
under the Indian sun’’. 

Print demands dry facts and’ 
figures — and this is where the 
advertisements fail: squeezing 
the facts into the last two para- 

(Contd. on page 32) 





” A Child Survival Revolution ? 


a 


SHEELA REDDY 


T# major killer of children in India is not cancer 
or any of the other deadly diseases, but the seem- 
ingly innocuous complaint diarrhoea. Nearly 2,500 
children die every day in India of dehydration caused 
by diarrhoea every day in India. Neonatal tetanus 
claims 2,98,000 die every year of complications 
arising out of measles. Whooping cough claims the 
lives of 1,89,000 children annually. A colossal total 
of 1,26,900 child deaths which could have been 
prevented by giving them a home-made solution of 
salt and sugar and by immunising them at the cost 
of a mere $ 5 per child. | 
Previously the only. cure for a child suffering from 
dehydration was to hospitalise him and give him an 
intravenous saline solution. With the discovery of 
Oral Dehydration Therapy (ORT) hailed by Lancet 


Magazine as ‘the medical miracle of this century’, 


it.became possible for a child to be treated at home 
with a cheap, effective cure that is almost absurd in 
its simplicity — “Take eight teaspoons of sugar, 


one teaspoon of salt and dissolve in one litre of 


water.” 
And yet, although ORT was discovered nearly 


twenty years ago and India has started producing 


satchets of oral rehydration salts that cost a few paise 
each it has not saved the lives of the millions ‘of 
children it should have. The reasons are simple: 


‘there has been no ‘social breakthrough’ in putting 


the knowledge of how and when to use ORT at the 

disposal of millions of parents all over the country. 
As the annual report by UNICEF ‘The State of 

the World’s Children’, released in New Delhi on 


December 19, points out: “‘Before ORT becomes the 


standard way of treating the most common of all 
childhood illnesses, parents will need to hear a clear 
and consistent message about the new therapy from 
all sides — from the media, by word of mouth, 


from health professionals, from the local imam or 


priest, from community and government leaders, and 


from their own friends and neighbours and trusted | 


sources of information. ... Home visits and radio 
campaigns, voluntary action and Government back- 
ing, are likely to act. synergistically so that the 


impact of the campaign asa whole is greater than 


the sum of its parts.” 
There are other difficulties, too. ORT makes addi- 


tional demands on the already overworked mothers 


— in making up the solution every day ina home 
where water is scarce, in breaking off from her work 
to feed it to the child every hour or so and in learn- 
ing the intricacies. of making up the solution. 


But the UNICEF report shows that it is not ` 


impossible. Last year the lives of an estimated half 
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a million ‘children all over the world were 
oral rehydration therapy. 

Recent research has removed many of the deter- 
rants in supplying vaccines to the people — more 
heat-stable vaccines, better and cheaper methods of. 
Sterilising equipment, improvements in cold-chain 
technology, and the development of colour-change 
indicators to monitor the potency of vaccines. 

Immunisation, however, is as much a question of 
demand as of supply..And this is where we have 
failed — in not creating a demand among the poorest 
sections of our society for immunising their children. 

There have, no doubt, been immunisation cam- 
paigns in the country but they have been more or 
S characterised by low turnouts and high drop- 
outs. 

The UNICEF report attempts to explain the 
reasons for this. It-contrasts the industrialised 
countries where “a baby is practically born onto a 
conveyor belt of immunisation”. Health visitors 
call on the new mother at her home to remind her 
about vaccination. Every appointment ends in a 


saved by 


new appointment for the next stage of immunisa- 


tion. 

In the ‘developing world immunisation is a different 
Story. “When the time comes for the third immu- 
nisation a mother may be wondering if it’s worth it. 
She’s been told she ought to go, but she doesn’t 
know why. There was a notice in the clinic, but 
she couldn’t read it. No one around her is encour- 
aging her, because no one seems to know anything 
more about it than she does. Her working day 
begins at 5 a.m. and won’t end until she goes to bed 
at night and she can’t afford to lose a day’s pay in 
the fields. The clinic is four kilometres away and 
there's no bus. The child is now too heavy to carry 
very far — and too young to walk. When she gets 
there shell probably have to stand for an hour in 
line. And the last time, she went the baby had a fever 
after the injection and cried all night. They all sleep 
in one room and her husband had lost his temper. 
The child is playing outside and seems perfectly 
well. So why take him to the clinic? Surely two 
injections are enough?” 

“And so the day goes by the appointment is 
missed, and another child goes unprotected.” 

_ Inthe last two years, however, a new style of 
immunisation campaigns have sprung up that not 
only make vaccines available to the people but 


~ boost the demand for them by involving community 


workers like teachers, Mahila Mandals and health 
workers. 
In Dewas district of Madhya Pradesh, for 
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instance, immunisation had been ‘available’ -for 
several years. But only two per cent of children 
were protected against polio and only 3.5 per cent 
had received diptheria, pertussis and tetanus 
vaccination. Within a year, a campaign in 600 
villages had raised these figures to 75. per cent for 
polio and 41 per cent for full DPT protection. 

Success was achieved both by increasing the 
incentive and reducing the difficulties. First, parents 
were imparted the knowledge of what immunisation 
can achieve. Newspapers, radio, posters, songs, 
banners, process, car stickers and door-to-door visits 
by community volunteers brought the message to all 
households. Plays about immunisation were per- 
formed on market days. Almost evéry one became 
involved: health professionals, district authorities, 
-village leaders, health workers, school teachers, 
Rotary Club members, village volunteers and 
parents themselves. 

To reduce the difficulties, over 250 immunisation 
posts were set up in schools, temples and polling 
booths as well as health centres, so that few mothers 
had to travel more than one kilometre with their 
child. For the first round the organisers expected 
20,000 children: 27,900 turned up. ' 

But a major disappointment was waiting in the 
next year. Only 11,400 children were brought for 
the third shot of DPT vaccines. One reason turned 
out to be the slackening of .publicity efforts. And 
the organisers had also overlooked a key factor of 
life in Dewas. In February, the month chosen for 
the third immunisation round, many people were 
away seeking seasonal employment in the sugar 
factory. 

Nonetheless, the immunisation rates had gone up 
more than tenfold and the campaign organisers had 
learnt some important lessons. Now the Madhya 
Pradesh Government has begun to extend the 
campaign to cover nine more districts in the coming 
year and the entire State by 1986. | 

A similar campaign has been mounted in 600 
villages of Karnataka. Four immunisation days 
were held between December 1983 and March 1984. 
The result has been the protection of 95 per cent of 
children against TB, diptheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus. In Delhi, also, the immunisation rate 
in poor ‘communities has been pushed up from 
20 per cent to over 80 per cent. Several other State 
` Governments are now moving to immunise all 
children. According to a UNICEF estimate, if all 
State Governments follow through these commit- 
ments the country can achieve its goal of vaccinating 
85 per cent of all infants by 1990. 

Besides ORT and immunisation, the UNICEF 
report lists two other techniques to fight infant 
mortality, equally simple and equally inexpensive — 
breast-feeding and growth monitoring. ‘Together, the 
four methods could be the beginning of a child 
survival revolution. © ` 

Fhe last decades has seen a curious development 
— while the Western World has gradually shifted 
from bottle-feeding their babies to breast-feeding, in 
the developing world the trend has been reversed 
from: the breast to the bottle. The trend has been 
accelerated by women going out to work, advertise- 
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ments of baby food and also by the example of 
modern and urban mothers. The effect has been 
disastrous — doubling or trebling of malnutrition, 
infections, and infant deaths. : 

Mothers from poor communities who. have switch- 
ed from breast-feeding to the bottle, often tend to 
overdilute the expensive milk powder. Neither do 
they have clean water or the time to sterilise’ bottles 
and teats. Unwittingly they arecontributing to the 
child’s undernourishment, chances of infection, and 
even death. Breast-feeding, moreover, is known to 
reduce fertility. `. 

Apart from a national code on the marketing of 
breast milk substitutes which is under legislation, 
there have been no serious efforts made to stop this 
dismaying trend. 

Bottle-feeding is only the start of the process of 
malnourishment in a child. Inadequate weaning food 
accelerates the process. The UNICEF report explodes 
several myths about malnourishment. Based on 
recent research, the report says that malnutrition is 
caused primarily by infection, not lack of food. 
Most malnutrition is also invisible, even to doctors. 
And because infections depress the appetite, most 
malnourished children are not even hungry. The 
report also says that the majority of the world’s 
malnourished children live in homes where there is 
pnouen food to provide an adequate diet for a small 
child. 

Food from the family pot, properly ground and 
mixed with. a few mashed vegetables and a little oil. 
is al] that is needed to save millions of children 
from the effects of malnourishment which can lead 
to death or permanent disabilities. 

Itis true that poverty and landlessness are the 
major causes of malnutrition, just as poor sanitation 
and poor water supply are the causes of diarrhoea. 

A child being weaned has to be fed at least five 
times and it is impossible for a woman in harvest 
time to rush home the fields to prepare the child’s 
food and feed ‘it to him. Nevertheless, UNICEF 
estimates that with proper breast-feeding and the 
knowledge of when and how to introduce other 
foods, most mothers in the developing world could 
maintain their children’s healthy growth — even 
within their limited resources of food and money. 

UNICEP’s optimism seems to be borne out by the 
results of a project in Delhi. By making their 
children’s malnutrition visible to the mothers by 


‘means of a 50-paise growth chart and by teaching 


them how to make better use of the available food, 
a group of mothers from the poorest communities of 
Delhi have been able to dramatically reduce mal- 
nutrition among their children. a 
The mothers were attending the clinic attached to 
the Sucheta Kripalani Hospital in Delhi. Their 
children, a total of 120 under-fives, were all mal- 
nourished — some of them severely. i 
Normally the treatment would have been supple- 
mentary foods, a routine check-up and some verbal 
advice to the mothers. But in this case a group of 
paediatricians from one of Delhi’s medical colleges 
attemptad a different approach. They were’ con- 
vinced that if the mother is charged with responsi- 
bility of managing her malnourished child by - 


t 


herself, her child's nutrition will improve. 

Each mother was given a growth chart to keep at 
home. Its use was explained and at every visit the 
child was weighed and its growth curve plotted on 
the chart. 


à Ifthe chart showed no gain or a fall in the child’s 


vY 


weight, the problem was discussed with the mother. 
Jn addition to checking for infections, the staff dis- 
cussed the child’s diet in detail — what the child 
ate, how much, and how frequently — and advised 
the mother both on more frequent feeding and on 
improvements to the child’s diet which the mother 
sould make within her limited resources. 

The progress of all 120 children was followed over 
periods ranging from five months to one year. No 
fewer than 103 of the children showed a significant 
improvement — reaching at least 80 per cent of the 
average ‘weight for their age. Only 13 showed no 
improvement and only four fell further behind. 


Needless to say, such a system of growth monitor- 


ing requires trained medical personnel, a scarce. 


resource in this country. It also puts heavy demands 
on the mother who works an average 16 hours a 
day, often spending many more hours in the field 
than the man. On top of that, women are normally 
responsible for collecting’ firewood, drawing water; 
gathering fodder for cattle, cooking, washing, and 
bearing and caring for children. 


Mothers in poor communities need more than just. 


' information if they are to implement the strategies 


for child survival. They need technologies to relieve 
them of some of their work, like carrying water or 
pounding grain. They also need a fairer allocation 
of food within the family — the woman often 
a longer and harder — often eats last and 
east. 

The Integrated Child Development Services 
(ICDS) centred on the anganwadi, provides for some 
of her needs at least. Each anganwadi covers a popu- 


lation of about 1,000 and serves simultaneously as 4 
pre-school for children up to six, as a supplementary 
feeding centre for pregnant and nursing women 
and for poor children, as the focal point for 
children’s immunisation and for regular check-ups 
on their health and asa centre for literary, health 
and nutrition courses for mothers. 


The anganwadi, with its intimate village flavour, 
is the ideal vehicle for the child survival revolution. 
The results, according to the UNICEF report, of the 
ICDS projects have been quite startling: immunisa- 
tion rates have doubled and tripled in ICDS blocks. 
A survey of 15 of the original blocks, has shown 
that severe malnutrition among children 0-6 years 
fell from 21.9 per cent to 5.4 per cent over 2] 
months; and among children up to three years, 
malnutrition fell from 29.2 per cent to 6 per cent. 
A study of 200 ICDS blocks found the rate of 
infant mortality in 1982-83 was 89 deaths per 1,000 
live births as compared with the national figure for 
rural areas of 124 per 1,000 live births. 


However, there are far too few of them. There 
are plans, of course, to expand the projects. By 
mid-1985 the target is to have ICDS in 1,000 blocks 
(each with an average of 100,000 people). Another 
1,000 blocks are likely to be covered durirg the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. The target is to reach 
every poor child aged six and under by the turn of 
the century. 


How far these targets will be achieved remains 
to be seen. The Government, at any rate, cannot 
plead cost as a deterrant. The UNICEF report 
points out that the current ICDS projects cost only 
0.13 per cent of the country’s gross domestic pro- 
duct. The cost will still be well below 1 per cent 
when all India’s children in need have been reached. 


The question the report raises a fundamental] 
one: The strategies for child survival are simple and 
inexpensive, but have we the will to do it? [C] 





“ 


Survival Helps Population Control 


Low-cost techniques now have the potential to save the lives 
of approximately seven million children each year. But would 
the net result be another surge in world population? Para- 
doxically, the answer is no. 


If reducing child death by half had no effect at all on the 
number of births, then population would increase because 
more children would survive to eventually have children of 
their own. All the evidence suggests that a reduction in the 
number of child deaths would also help to bring abouta 
greater reduction in the number of child births: 


The death of an infant naturally means the end of brèast- 
feeding —- and of the contraceptive protection which breast- 
feeding provides. So saving a child’s life may also help to 
postpone the next birth. Surveying many recent studies, 
Population Reports concludes that ‘‘breast-feeding makes a 
substantial contribution to birth-spacing and fertility control 
in many areas”, 


The greater the chance ofa child’s survival, the less the 
parents need to insure against loss by bearing more children 
than they actually want. Statistically, parents who suffer the 
loss of a child tend to have 0.5 ‘more ‘births’ than parents 
whose children all survive. Saving a child’s life might there- 
fore be said to also prevent ‘half abirth’. But over time, 
parents respond not only to their own direct experience but to 
falling child death rates in the community at large. So in 
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practice, the effect on the birth rate would probably be much 
greater. 


One of the key strategies for bringing about a child survival 
revolution is birth spacing itself, since it is now clear that 
infant and child mortality is typically one-and-a-half to two 
times higher when the average interval between births is less 
than two years than when the average interval is two to four 
years. Birth-spacing strategies will obviously lead directly to 
fewer births as well. 

` Rising levels of female education — another key child survi- 
yal strategy — are also strongly associated with falling birth 
rates. 


Probably the most important prerequisite for the acceptance 
of family planning is the realisation by parents that they have 
the power to take important decisions to improve their own 
lives. Any change which reinforces parents’ confidence in 
their own ability to improye their own circumstances is there- 
fore a change which makes the acceptance of family planning 
more likely, 


For all these reasons, reducing child deaths is likely to 
cause population growth to slow down and stabilize atan 
earlier date and at a lower level than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


—The State of the World’s Children 1985, Unicef Report. 
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Agro-eco-systems : Emerging Legal issues 
UPENDRA BAXI | oO 


(CONTEMPORARY India abounds in “legislative safe- 

guards” for environmental protection. It also 
abounds in “homicidal environmental misfeasance 
and ecological lawlessness’’.! The reasons for this 
state of affairs are varied and complex. Principal 
among the causal factors for “ecological lawless- 
ness” are: (i) the increasing privatisation of the 
Indian state; (ii) the near-total criminalisation of 
power, discretion and administration; (iii) the virtual 
non-accountability of high levels of technocracy; (iv) 
exploitation of state capitalism for monopoly 
capital; (y) distortion of planning for neo-colonial 
and imperialist exploitation of India. All these 
factors emerge sharply when one looks at the non- 
history of legislative safeguards and the history of 
ecological crises in India in every domain: soil 
erosion, genetic erosion of plant resources, irriga~- 
tion and water resources management, deforestation 
and social forestry or pollution. 

These factors are reinforced when one looks at 
the emergence, especially in the last decade, of 
people’s movements and evolution of strategies by 
the state to repress or bypass them. On this view, 
ecological crises represent, in essence, the character 
of the Indian state and a steady expropriation of 
the people’s estate. By the same token, struggle 
against such expropriation is, ultimately, a struggle 
to transform the character of state power. 

At first sight, then, any talk about the relevance 
of the law to this struggle (aiming at “expropriation 
of the expropriators’”’) may appear mildly amusing to 
the cynical and outrageously offensive to the radical. 
It is well, therefore, to recall that the law shares 
repressive as well as /iberational potential. It does so 
because the legal order in India has become an arena 
where emerging social contradictions are reflected 
and redefined. For example,.in the very decade 


where deforestation by illegal and corrupt means . 


was abundantly apace, we also find the Indian 
Constitution being specifically amended not merely to 
cast a “fundamental duty” on the state to “protect 
and improve the environment” but also a funda- 
-mental duty on all citizens to “protect and improve 
the environment”. The self-same legal order which 
allows executive lawlessness, administrative deviance, 
and standardless use of force by police and para- 
military forces at local levels, also facilitated the 
aggregation of people’s power through movements 
like the Silent Valley, Chipko, Lalpur dam, Tehri 
dam, Miti Bachao and Malaprabha movements. The 
self-same ruling elite, whose immediate and long- 
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term political interests demanded toleration of 
massive and pervasive violation of environmental 
legislation of all kinds, moved to create high level 
bureaucratic structures like NCEP (National Com- 
mittee on Environment Planning) and the Depart- 
ment of Environment. All these coincided with the 
rise of social action litigation (commonly miscalled 
“public interest litigation’) testifying further to the 
liberational potential of the law in the struggle to 
save the environment from mindless degradation. 
The radicals should begin to appreciate the dual 


- character of the law, the genealogy of which they 


will find in the real (as distinct from the alleged). 
Karl Marx who rightly stressed in the Eighteenth 
Brumaire that the laws and constitutions constitute 
the ‘‘necessities of class struggle” and who hailed 


(Capital, Vol. I, Chapter 10) the creation of normal- 


working day through changes in the legislation as 
the product of a “protracted civil war, more or less 
dissembled, between the capitalist class and the 
working class”. 

Having said this, [I will not pursue any further 
the general ideological aspects of the overall prob- 
lematic of the political economy of environment. 
Rather, I will try to highlight the problem of the 
institutional design of the law, both as a causative 
factor of the current ecological crises and as consti- 
tuting an essential aspect of combating the crises. I 
plead at the outset to those with a sharply radical 


inclination of mind, who-are otherwise likely to dis- 


miss all law-talk as misleading, to maintain, for a 
little while, the “‘willing suspension of disbelief”. 
The most striking, and fundamental, flaw with the 
institutional design of the law, generally and specifi- 
cally in the environmental arena, is its neo-colonial 
character. Essentially, neo-colonial signifies making, 
unmaking, remaking, flouting and fulfilling of the 
law with attitudes and behaviours which consider 
the attainment and sustenance of political indepen- 
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dence as immaterial or irrelevant. It means planned ` 


uses of law and administration as if people did not 


matter are: juristic dependencia (thoughtless trans- - 


plants of legislative and administrative models from 
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the First World, inapposite borrowings of Western . 


institutional blueprints and of the underlying ideo- 
logies, excessive reliance on alien judicial and Jaw- 
making forms, precedents, philosophies) and elitist, 
technocratic, top-down, non-participative styles of 
law and administration. Added to all this is a 
near-total incomprehension of the uses and abuses 
of legal technique and process on the part of the 
technocrats. We begin with this latter aspect first. 


WHILE the law is ubiquitous, in India neither 
planners nor administrators nor social scientists have 
been able to appreciate the relevance of the law.to 
social change and development. Clearly, the function 
of law as a grant of power to do and undo things is 
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well understood. Not so in the fact that grants of 
power are also charters of accountability in a society 
at least aspiring to be democratic or rule-of-law 
society. Power, mostly power to make delegated 
legislation, is exercised freely and very often in a 
“fly-now-pay-later” fashion, When courts are made 
to insist on accountability, technocrats and politi- 
cians protest against ‘usurpation’ of their legitimate 
province by the judiciary and try to prevent what 
they feel to be “government by the judiciary”. The 
law is progressively perceived by those in power as 
a fly-now-pay-never device, as Alladins magic 
carpet. The law and its processes are not under- 
stood as resources for responsible and responsive 
planned development. Their relevance, when per- 
ceived is in terms of dispute and conflict handling, 
is a marginal epiphenomenon of little immediate 
relevance to the planner. This gross miscomprehen- 
sion of the law affects all planning. It also affects 
environmental planning. 

But law is, at last, adjudication. At first level, it 
represents the, conversion of political power and 
value choices into a set of authoritative precepts for 
action. It is a framework for state action. Itisa 
codification of a programme of development. The 
law, in this role, outlines structures of authority, 
control, hierarchy and communication for political 
and administrative action. It thus shapes and 
rehapes structures of bureaucracy or administration. 
Failures of implementation of legislation often 
arise because this aspect is not clearly perceived 
at the stage of making ofthe laws. The failure, 


. for example, of the National Seeds Act, 1966, arises 


from the fact that wide powers are given to a 
solitary official called the Seeds Inspector, who is 


. the final arbiter of the implementation of the Act! 


The structuring of the constitution of the relevant 
administrative bureau or institution is crucial to 
the achievement of developmental or social purposes 
of the law. 

What happens in nine cases out of ten is the 
conferral of wide discretionary rule-making power 
and vast administrative powers on designated autho- 
rities. Accountability of officials is rarely specifically 
prescribed by the laws. Officials not performing 
their duties at all, or performing them badly, are 
liable, of course, under the general law. If they are 
negligent, they may be suject to the rare civil service 
rules ‘procedures. If they are corrupt, they might 


be prosecuted under the Prevention of Corruption 


Act — an uphill task. Most rare would be the 
citizen action, civil or criminal, for negligent per- 
formance of official duties under the Act. There is 
not even imposed a duty to act in reasonable time; 
the officials may chose to hurry slowly and indeed 
take their own time even in deciding on how to 
hurry slowly. Their powers do not dwindle with 


' time; people’s rights do.4 


Not enough attention is given to the adequacy of 
personnel for the implementation of the law. Over- 
loading of statutory authorities results in non- 
performance er malperformance of statutory tasks. 
For example, the Tiwari Committee on environ- 
mental legislation has discovered the obvious when 
it finds that the Boards set up for implementation 
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of Water Pollution Act have also been entrusted to 
enforce the Air Pollution Act placing a “further 
demand on the resources and expertise of Boards 
for which additional attention has not been given’’®. 


_ The same Committee found that many of these 


Boards had become ‘“‘weak appendages of the 
respective Public Engineering Department in the 
States” because the Act required that the member- 
secretary of the Board shall be the public health 
engineer on deputation. These consequences do 
not need to emerge as a result of the labours of 
highpowered committees who conduct biopsy of 
legislation (though the distinction between biopsy 
and autopsy in such cases is rather thin!); well- 
designed laws must anticipate such distortions and 
avoid them at the outset. 

When the law deals with highly technical matters, 
the colonial method of law-making ensures its 
failure from the moment of its birth. I recall an 
informal conversation with an eminent scientist 
in New Delhi way back when the air pollution bill 
was being formulated, at a level of policy, by a 
committee’ of eminent scientists. I ventured to 
ask him whether there were any law persons on the 
committee. Pat came the reply: “Oh, no! Not at 
this stage! We will hand over a memo of objectives 
of the proposed law to the drafting cell of the Law 
Ministry when we have completed our assignment. 
He will then organize the writing of the law”. This 
attitude signifies, and it is still widely prevalent, a 
total incomprehension of the fact that drafting of the 
text of legislation depends on a close understanding 
of the how and why of a particular policy package. 
The draftperson or legislative adviser may through 
incomprehension subvert the policy and programme 
packaged by the technocrats. If the lawperson is 
merely regarded as a technician rather than a co- 
architect of the programme of the law, his/her under- 
standing and formulation of the policy into the law 
will depend on intuition or intertia. Intuition is a 
bad guide when complex human behaviours and 
attitudes have to be regulated. And intertia entails 
copycat drafting; the draftperson, left to his/her re- 
sources, will immediately turn to the legislative pre- 
cedents of other English-speaking countries. Free- 
dom attained through political processes is thus 
subverted by slavish drafting habits and the resultant 
importation of foreign precedents which colours the 
entire judicial process as colonial process of inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Amidst all this, the 
packages formulated by the technocratic planners 
prove simply impossible of fulfilment. For example, 
the Tiwari Committee rightly complained that the 
provisions of the Insecticides Act, 1966, for monitor- 
ing insecticide residues are woefully “inadequate”? 
with dreadful impact on human health. One reason 
for this must be the lack of grasp of technical matters 
by the draftperson. This problem is not solved by 
the relevant Ministry trying through its own legal 
cell forwarding a draft to the Law Ministry for 
approval. This problem can only be solved when 
lawpersons are involved at every stage of policymak- 
ing. The story is the same elsewhere; one wonders 
how far the social and political costs of agrarian re- 
form planning by the economists in the Planning 
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Commission could have anticipated and avoided had 
there been a lawperson associated with the Planning 
Commission.8 

The same problem reasserts itself at the stage of 
amendments or reformulation of the law, which is a 
highly random, gerontocratic affair.2 No law expert 
or the Law Commission of India, for example, has 
never been consulted by any environmental law mak- 
ing or law reform committee on the issue of drafting 
the text.or amendment of any law. Hence, law- 
making and law reform remain innocent of inputs 
arising from the operation of the Indian legal systém 
as a whole. Neither is the Bar nor academe involved. 
Should the normal civil and criminal justice institu- 
tions be expected to cope with this additional and 
technically forbidding workload? Or should alternate 
structures be created for judicial enforcement? What 
patterns of management of sanctions should be 
evolved? Or will. the traditional fines and prison 


sentences help achieve the purposes of environmental © 


legislation? Can the prosecutorial set-up keep on 
coping with all kinds of new-fangled legislations 
without proper quota of trained personpower and 
related resources? These and allied questions con- 
cerning the structural profile of the Indian legal sys- 
tem are not even raised. A more unintelligent 
planning is difficult to imagine. 

If legislation is an important component of plan- 
ning, and if planning is intended to achieve results, 
then we must abandon the odd belief that the law is 
merely a technique, not relevant at the stage of 
policy formulation, which can be pressed into service 
at the level of converting the settled policy into a 
binding enactment. The law, even when so narrowly 
viewed, as a conversion function or medium, has its 
own resilient properties, which if not grasped and 
grappled with at the policy making stage will tend 
to defeat the plan. 

For example, the planner and the politician (and 
alas! even the social scientist) do not quite fully 
realize that the law has certain structural properties. 
The law is inherently normative, therefore complex, 
and therefore also not easily communicable not just 
to the people at large but often also within, the 
hierarchies of an administrative organisation. The 
law was also thus the social cost of consuming time 
for taking decisions. If a decision has to be authori- 
tative and valid, it must be in accordance with pres- 
cribed procedures; following these will inevitably 
carry some time-cost. To speak grossly of the “law’s 
delays” is to assume away the normativity of the 
law as a social technique altogether. Moreover, 
selective enforcement of the law is another important 
structural property of the law; since no provision of 
law can be enforced one hundred per cent through 
bureaucratic apparatus. Similarly, not all people 
can dave equal access to the law; differential access 
is, however, not inconsistent with the values of 
justice and equality which the law pursues self- 
consciously. Some sort of a gap between the pro- 
claimed ideals of the law, and its more specific goals, 
and the achievement of these by law-in-action is also 
a structural property of the legal system. 

Furthermore, if law is to be conceived of asa 
“programme for action” awareness of unintended 
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consequences has to be systematically generated as 
a feedback for law reform. Law reform should not 
be viewed as an occasional but a continuing exercise. 
Finally, neither making of the laws nor their 
administration is, or even can be, .a politically 
neutral process. While legal frameworks seek to 
insulate agencies of the law from direct intervention 
by polity and economy, and thus impart the legal 
order itself a degree of relative autonomy, it is clear 
that both polity and economy influence the making 
and administration of the law in diverse indirect 
ways. 

The law seen as’ a set of rules and as a set of 
institutions — as a congeries of systems — has 
potentialities of being both a resource and a liability 
for development or redistribution. With some 
imaginative effort, the potential of law as a resource 
for development could be maximised. But a total 
neglect of law and lawyers at the stage of formulation 
of policies of development results often in rendering 
the liability potential of the legal system more deci- 
sive to developmental effort. 

A planner or developmental administrator who 
blithely ignores the structural properties of the legal 
system and assumes that the law has merely instru- 
mental and technocratic functions only, lives (to put 
the matter bluntly) in a fool’s paradise. There are 
some elements in the legal system which they can 
manipulate as asset elements; others present them- 
selves as liability elments. How to maximise the 
potential of law as a resource of allocation and 
redistribution is the question that ought to be asked 
at the stage of planning policies: only then the 
resultant law-policy frameworks will become 
adequate to the law-policy tasks. It is possible also 
for the planner and administrator by a skilful use of 
the asset elements in the legal systems to innovate 
and thus mitigate the costs or liability: aspects of the 
legal system. 

The fact that law structures official action and 
indeed bureaucracy also, does not seem to be at all 
perceived. The ways in which the design of the law 
shapes the implementation structures are also the 
ways in which the law chooses the least or the most 
corrupt form of bureaucracy. If we describe corrup- 
tion as extortion of illegal benefits for accrual of 
entitlements or privileges under the law, then 
rationally the design of the law would strive to 


install the least corrupt form of bureaucracy. The. 


Indian law-making model] is, by and large, blithely 
oblivious of this aspect. But there are rational 
choices to be made among the sequential, fragmented 
and independent structures of implementation; and 
the choices thus made will determine the nature and 
incidence of corrupt behaviour as well as possibili- 
ties of effective invigilation and redress..° Hardly 
any thought is given to the choice of organisational 
models at the law-making stage; the law’s failures in 
achieving its programatic (as distinct from ideo- 
logical) objectives is thus in-built in the very act of 
making of it. 


LAWS governing agroecosystems are many and 
complex. The need for broad frameworks of legal 
regulation and control over many aspects of land 
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tišé and management cannot, of course, be gainsaid. 
Nor is there any escape from the over-growing 
multiplicity of laws, both at the national and State 
levels, given the details of our federal structure 
under the Constitution and the policy and planning 
variables at State, and even intra-State levels. But 
when all this is conceded, it still remains true to say 
that the proliferation of laws at a rapid rate, and in 
almost all domains of land use and management, is 
truly baffling, if not alarming. New laws proliferate 
continuously. Old laws survive simultaneously, but 
with continuous amendments and adaptations mak- 
ing the already hoary and complex codes progres- 
sively even more complex. In addition, the new 
and the old statutes keep on conferring, of necessity, 
wide powers of delegated legislation on various 
functionally competent agencies. This charter, very 
often a carte blanche, to issue rules, orders and 
notifications aggravates the situation, indeed to a 
point that not merely the beneficiaries and targets of 
the legislation but also the very administrators of 
the legislation may find it progressively hard to 
comprehend and operate with the regulatory frame- 
works ‘of the law. So they act outside the law, 
giving rise to corruption and tyranny. 

Let us take one illustrative domain. Inthe area 
of irrigation, it has been recently observed that not 
only “‘there are different irrigation statutes for diffe- 
rent States, but in most States there is a multiplicity 
of laws covering various aspects of irrigation mana- 
gement and administration”. In the States affected 
by the reorganisation process, we still find that 
various regions in the new State are governed by 
laws made by their parent State even after separa- 
tion, for long years, from it. This must betoken the 
failure of any integrated approach towards some 
basic problems of irrigation, pianning and adminis- 
tration within‘ one and the same State. All this 
clearly leads to multiplication of “lines of authority 
and diversification of control for operation and 
management of irrigation works”. It has been hypo- 
thesized that such state of affairs “‘diffuses respon- 
sibility and is against the interests of the State as 
well as of the irrigators’.4 Similarly, in the vital 
areas of “food control”, we find a motley of legisla- 
tions, quite a few going back to the later half of the. 
nineteenth century. None of these including the 
post-Constitution legislations, “deal comprehensively 
with all aspects of flood control.”!? Although there 
has been much inter-State co-operation in relation 
to utilisation of inter-State river waters, the disputes 
among many States over sharing of waters, and 
related resources, have impeded very substantially 
the patterns of land use and management, besides 
siphoning off substantial amounts of money in 
elaborate adjudication, often spanning decades.!3 

There is clearly need for integrated codes dealing 
with different aspects of land use and management. 
The reduction of the bulk of statutes is a sine qua non 
for their efficient administration. The imbalance 
between legislative and executive law-making needs 
to be redressed through the formulation of such 
codes, though the elimination of authority to make 
rules to the executive may be; in the nature of things, 
quite impossible. The present insufficient co-ordina- 
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tion between and among various law-initiating and 
law-making agencies, and the laws thus made, leads 
naturally to similar lack of co-ordination at the 
levels of administration and implementation. We 
may also add that the problems in areas of Jand use 
may not be wholly solved by initial codification of 
laws and regulations here proposed: there will also 
have to be in-built into these very codes, powers and 
procedures for their periodic audit and review and, 
thus, changes. 

` For example, the codes should provide for Stand- 
ing Committee for the review of the delegated legis- 
lation in each area and for possible revision of the 
code itself every five years. In the absence of such 
feedback, monitoring and evaluation, much of the 
law relating to land use will continue to aggravate 
the problems. 


IT IS NOT enough to aspire for integrated and 
up-to-date codes.. This will partly solve the prob- 
lem of the quantum oflaws. But the problem of 
their quality remains. The phrase “quality” of 
laws refers to many aspects. The questions it in- 
vites attention to are: Does the law communicate 
the message to the addressee? Does it clearly define 
rights, privileges, powers and immunities of various 
agencies of the Government and the individual agri- 
culturist? Is its’ management of sanctions—both 
positive and negative (that rewards/incentives and 
punishment)—adequate to attain the purposes of 
law? Are the jobs of confining and structuring the dis- 
cretion of the administrative agencies properly done? 
Is the structure of adjudication or settlement of dis- 
putes efficient and fair? What possibilities for admin- 
istration deviance and unjustified harassment does 
the legislation create, inadvertently or otherwise? 

These questions—and others—are important not 
just from the standpoint of sociology of law. They 
are quite crucial from the technocratic perspectives 
of land use and management: In so far as laws 
provide framework for agricultural administration, 
and even planning, they lie at the very basis of land 
resource management. Laws can make vital inputs 
into the management process in a variety of ways. 
They may define discretion and power. They may 
define the goals as well as boundaries of managerial 
initiative and action. They annex to the manage- 
ment process vital powers of punishment. Through 
powers of delegated legislation, laws allow reason- 
able flexibility for devising new strategies of mana- 
gerial action from time to time. These then are the 
general ways in which laws relate to land use mana- 
gement. 

But the problems of quantity and quality of laws 
remain important, if these tasks are to get done. If 
development administrators remain insensitive to 
these aspects of law, the relevant sector of law may 
defeat the very rationale of development administra- 
tion. Instead of achieving control and co ordination- 
frame-works, the law may create diffiusion of discre- 
tion, inflation of power and overlapping arenas of 
action. Instead of articulating, in fairly specific ways, 
the goals and boundaries of developmental adminis- 
tration, the relevant laws may create conflicting pur- 
poses and ample opportunities for corruption and 
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tyranny. Delegated legislation may well become a 
means of irresponsible, ad hoc problem-solving 
rather than a part of innovatory or adaptive strate- 
gies of administrative action, consistent with the 
overall goals of planning and management of land 
use. Other equally dysfunctional consequences may 
follow. 

Let us look at just one recent example in terms of 
the dimensions of the quality of law identified ear- 
lier, The Seeds Act, 1965, was enacted with the 
purpose of fixing minimum standards for germin- 
ation, purity and other quality factors of seeds. This 
purpose was to be achieved by two procedures. One 
was by providing certain inspection and certification 
services for dealers in seeds and to restrain move- 
ment of inferior quality seeds. The other proce- 
dure was the creation of a Central Seed Commit- 
teé, an agency empowered to “advise the Central 
Government and the State Governments on 
matters arising out of the administration of this 
Act” and to carry out the purposes of the Act as 
specifically assigned to the Committee. One such 
function is of course to notify the variety of seeds 
from time to time and to specify, both through the 
Central Government, minimum levels of germination 
and purity for seeds for agricultural purpose. The act 
empowers the State Governments to establish certifi- 
cation agencies for the purpose and most State 
Governments have appointed the National Seed 
Corporation as such. Both the Central and State 
Governments have the power to establish seed labo- 
ratories. There is also added, by amendment of 
1972, yet another agency: the Central Seeds Certifi- 
cation Board. This Board will advise governments 
on all matters relating to certification of seeds and 
in addition co-ordinate the functioning of all certifi- 
cation agencies. The Board has in turn power to 
appoint ‘‘as many other committees as it deems fit”. 
These committees are to exercise “such powers and 
perform such duties as may be delegated to them, 
subject to such conditions” as the Board may think 
fit to impose. 

The Act contemplates two other administrative 
units. These are seed anaiysts and seed inspectors 
to be appointed by State Governments. The former 
as we shall shortly see has very wide discretionary 
powers. ; 

Let us pause here to review the administrative 
apparatus thus created by the Act. We have a large 
number of bodies dealing with the formulation of 
policies and implementation of the Act: the Ceatral 
Seeds Committee, the Seeds Certification Board, 
several certifying agencies, seed laboratories, com- 
mittees appointed by the Seeds Certification Board, 
seed analysts and seed inspectors. While one cannot 
cavil against the multiplicity of analysts and inspec- 
tors and certification. agencies, the question arises 
whether it was strictly necessary to have at the apex 
two asymmetrically (in terms of power) structured 
bodies. The Central Seed Committee is empowered 
with advisory functions to specify minimum 
standards of germination and purity of seeds. How- 
ever, the job of advising the Government on all 
matters of certification and actual securing of co- 
ordination is given to another agency: the Board. 
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The Board is apparently not just as advisory body! 
it has powers of implementation through its com- 
mittees of co-ordination of the functioning of 
various certification agencies. The matter does not 
end here. The Central Government retains the power 
to issue “‘such directions to any State Government 
as may appear to the Central Government to be 
necessary for carrying into execution in the State 
any of the provisions of this Act or of any rule made 
thereunder”. Presumably, the Central Government 
may be guided in issuing such directions either by 
the advice of the Committee or the Board; but it 
may also act on its own to subserve the purpose of 
the Act. One may be forgiven, looking at this top- 
heavy structure, for thinking that the law is not in- 
tended just for quality control of seeds alone. It has 
also the function of elaborating and structuring the 
political and executive powers of the Central Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis the State Governments. And both 
these, of course, press .conjointly and heavily upon 
the grower, possessor and dealer of the seeds! 

The seed inspector, on the other hand, is given 
very important discretionary powers, He can deter- 
mine for himself whether the defect is such as can 
be removed by the possessor of the seed; if he finds 
that such defect is remedied by the possessor he has 
power to revoke his order. Presumably, he would 
do all this when the defect is minor, such a label- 
ling of seeds or the quality of the containers. But the 
Act does not prescribe any standards for the exercise 
of this discretionary powers. 

Many important questions here arise from the 
perspectives of development administration as well 
from those of justice. The seed inspector, as envisa- 
ged by the statute, is the final arbiter of the imple- 
mentation of the Act. Thereis no other statutory 
authority to whom he is truly accountable All his 
powers are discretionary. He is under no duty to 
exercise his powers of search and seizure on any 
define pattern. Nor are, as noted, there any specific 
standards for the exercise of his discretion to revoke 
his own order in terms of defects which he may find 
(or be persuaded to find) to be remediable. The Act 
does not cast opon him any specific set of duties to 
realize the purposes of the Act. Nor does it prescribe 
any relevant qualifications for the post of seed. 
inspectors. Much depends on the commitment and 
integrity of seed inspectors ifthe purposes of the 
Act, as.evolved by top-heavy commitee under the 
Act, are to be realized. Notionally, there is a wide 
scope left for administrative deviance in this kind of 
arrangement. : 

Let us now look concretely at the situation of 
grower or possessor of seeds. A grower or possessor 
of seed may if he desires apply for certification if he 
is going to sell or keep for sale, barter or otherwise 
supply notified seeds to any certifying agencies. If 
the certification is not granted or it is revoked he 
has a right to appeal within thirty days to the 
certification agency and a right to be heard. But he 
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isin the first place, under no obligation to seek . 


certification, even in regard to the notified seeds. 
The Act makes it an offence, however, to carry on 
the business of selling, -applying or bartering seeds 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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A Case Study of Two Villages in Haryana 


PURNIMA MANKEKAR 


6e eRe are far too many conflicts in the village 

'* these days. And all because there is no 
leadership,” says Chaudhry Sevak Ram of Kultana 
village in Rohtak district, who, by virtue of being 
one of the biggest landowners in the area and an 
ex-serviceman, is something of an opinion leader 
himself. -He adds: “There is no consensus. Younger 
men rarely abide by traditions or listen to us any 
more. It is true that with more education and with 
the use of radio some of them know more about: the 
outside world than we did at their age. But does 
‘this mean that they know everything?” 


To take Chaudhry Sevak Ram at his word would be 
to believe that village society in Kultana. is indeed 
adrift; in a state that sociologists call anomie. But in 
the heart of the village in a chaupal near the Harijan 
Panais an anganwadi that tells a different story. 
Rajbala, the anganwadi worker in charge, reluctantly 
agrees with Chaudhry Sahib but adds: “‘Aren’t we 
leaders too? Aren’t we here as the Government’s 
representatives to serve, to teach children and: to 
counsel our women?” And though it took quite 
awhile for “her” women, particularly those belong- 
ing to the older generation, to regard her as some- 
thing other than the dispenser of free midday meals 
to the pre-schoolers that come every morning to the 
anganwadi, more and more women come to her these 
days for advice and counsel on matters ranging from 
the health of their children to family quarrels. Every 
Wednesday they voluntarily take time off from their 
chores of field and home to gather in the anganwadi 
to listen to radio broadcasts on subjects relating to 
maternal health and child care. 


All these years the women have had no forum 
and, until the setting up of some of the anganwadis 
in chaupals, not even access to a common meeting 
place. The only opportunities they got to meet and 
exchange information were at the village wells, 
during festivals and ceremonies and briefly, on the 
way to the fields. Several progrmmes such as func- 
tional literacy classes in anganwadis and mahila 
matdals.were launched but these met with success in 
only a few cases. But now that the anganwadis have 
been provided with free transistor sets, the women 
have another reason and a venue to get together and 
exchange information other than gossip. 


It is not suggested that the woman who said the 
above speaks for all the anganwadi workers (AWWS 
hereafter) in the area. But the process of interaction 
among a significant section of the village women 
sparked off by the .programme of weekly radio 
broadcasts may be said to be typical. These broad- 
casts form the central component of a communica- 
tion campaign launched by Unicef in collaboration 
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with AIR Rohtak. The objectives of this exercise 
are twofold: to raise the health and nutrition aware- 
ness of the audience; and to provide informational 
support to available rural health and integrated 
child development scheme (ICDS hereafter) services. 
The broadcasts deal with issues relating to the health 
of expectant and lactating mothers and of children 
of the age group 0—6 years with an emphasis on the 
care of children during the first crucial year of life. 

This communication campaign is designed to fit 
into the existing network of the anganwadi system of 
the ICDS. A series of radio workshops were orga- 
nised to orient the participants, a cross-section of 
decision-makers and local communicators and field 
workers, to the bealth and nutrition needs of local 
communities and to formulate guidelines for a 
multi-media communication campaign. For, while 
the primary focus is on the use of radio for dissemi- 
nation of information and persuasion, suplementary 
support is to be provided through inter-personal 
communication and visual aids. Inter-personal com- 
munication is to be used through two channels: 
group discussions among the listening groups gather- 
ed in the anganwadis led and mediated by AWWs 
immediately following the broadcasts, and repeated 
reinforcement of the messages received on the radio 
by home visits by the AWWs, In other words, the 
aim has been to design a total communication 
package consisting of the primary medium of radio, 
visual communication through flip charts and 
posters, and inter-personal communication. 

One such radio workshop was organised at Rohtak 
from July 15-19, 1983, involving 37 participants, 
several observers and resource persons. The partici- 
pants discussed the community profiles prepared for 
them by the Department of Social and Preventive 
Medicine, Rohtak Medical College, and their own 
notes prepared from field visits to four blocks where 
they informally met women assembled in the angan- 
wadis and visited families, particularly those belong- 
ing to weaker sections of society. The upshot of 
these observations and discussions was a list of 
identified problems of which 26 were selected on the 
basis of priority to be broadcast once a week for a 
period of six months. A standing committee was 
appointed to determine and formulate the content 
and exact coverage of the broadcasts. It was decided 
that listening groups would be organised in 600 
anganwadis in Rohtak district and that Unicef would 
supply -each of them with free transistor sets to 
facilitate group listening. The Department of Social 
Welfare undertook. to train the AWWs to impart the 
necessary skills required to organise the listening 


‘groups and conduct group discussions, monitor and 


communicate feedback to the producers and use 
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éther media to support the radio broadcasts. 

Quantitative and qualitative methodology was 
used. Quantitative: Impact assessment in terms of 
information gain and demographic data for the 
profiles of the listeners were attempted by means of 
pre and post broadcast surveys. The pre-broadcast 
survey, in addition to asking questions relating to de- 
mographics, caste composition, family type, literacy 
status, media access and habits, availability and use 
of medical facilities, focussed on knowledge, attitudes 
and practice relating to issues raised in the pre- 
selected broadcasts. The post broadcast survey 
consisted of specific questions relating to each of the 
broadcasts in the sample and aimed at tracing infor- 
mation gain in terms of short-term recall and 
comprehension of the issues raised in the broadcasts. 

Qualitative: It has been hypothesised that a silent 
consensus exists among members of a community, 
particularly in traditional societies, which has a far- 
` reaching influence on attitudes and practices. This is 
particularly true in the case of health and diet habits. 
The consensus of behaviour and opinion constitute 
a culture pattern; culture may be said to be an aggre- 
gate of such patterns and the configuration of learned 
behaviour, both overt and covert, whose components 
are learned, shared and transmitted to succeeding 
generations through socialisation. Similarly, resis- 
tance to any innovation (innovation here defined as 
any idea or practice perceived as new by the 
members of the community — Rogers: 1982) may be 
conceptualised in cultural terms. Consequently, 
insofar as the concepts of early supplementary 
feeding of infants, home management of diarrhoea 
with the use of oral rehydration solution and 
immunisation are perceived as new ideas and 
practices, the basic values of the community, its 
conception of right and wrong acquire great signi- 
ficance. Thus any attempt to examine the prevailing 
health and diet habits of the community and the 
impact of realted mass mediated messages must 
necessarily entail the analysis being placed in a 
cultural context. The rites, customs, taboos and 
traditions of the community that form manifesta- 
tions and articulations of cultural mores thus need 
to be examined. 

Qualitative information was compiled from in- 
depth interviews. This information is to be presented 
in the form of case studies in the final thesis. 


WE PRESENT here extracts from the qualitative 
data collected during field work in Kultana and 
Bharana. The focus is on how social customs of 
the community, traditional -beliefs, ties of kinship 
and family on the one hand and ecological and 
environmental constraints on the other play an 
important role in shaping the response of the 
listeners to a sample of pre-selected broadcasts. The 
broadcasts have been purposively selected: they 
consist of the three relating to nutrition broadcast 
during March 1983. They are: (1) Suitable diet for 
pregnant women. (2) Breast feeding and early 
administration of supplementary food. (3) Malnou- 
rishment in children. ; 

Kultana and Bharana are located in the Jat heart- 
land of Haryana. An interesting reflection of Jat 
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dominance is that when Ì asked the AWWs of the 
villages to give me a caste-wise break-up of the 
population, I was presented with figures for two 
categories only: Jats and non-Jats. It was as if they 
visualised the population of the villages in terms of 
these two categories alone! According to the com- 
munity profile of Beri (the ICDS block of which 
Kultana and Bharana area part) prepared for the 
radio workshop, Jats comprise 58.61 per cent, 
Harijans and Scheduled Castes 21.62 per cent and 
“other castes” 19.77 per cent of the population of 
the block. According to the first pre-broadcast 
survey I conducted, 81 per cent of the listeners on a 
randomly selected Wednesday were Jats, 5 per cent 
Brahmins and 15 per cent Shudras. 

Kultana and Bharana are well connected with 
metalled roads and are well linked with Rohtak town 
and Delhi. The main markets for the agriculturists 
to sell their produce are Sampla and Beri.” A visitor 
to the area is struck by the variety in the means of 
transport used by the local people. Apart from the 
buses run by the state transport authorities that ply 
the roads fairly frequently, tractors, tempos, cycles, 
bullock carts and camel carts are among other modes 
of transportation. 

Eightysix per cent of the land is cultivable of 
which 70 per cent is double cropped: 70 per cent of 
the area is irrigated, mostly through canals, though 
there are also some tubewells. The crops grown are: 
wheat, sugarcane, grams, oilseeds in winter during 
the rabi season, and bajra and jawar in the kharif 
(summer) season. 

With 82 per cent of the population of Haryana 
engaged in agriculture and 52.5 per cent of the 3,764 
million hectares of cultivable land irrigated, and a 
total foodgrain production of 5.032 million tonnes 
annually, the State is- considered the ‘‘granary” of 
India second only to the-neighbouring state of 
Punjab. The people of Haryana are sturdy and are 
noted for their capacity for hard work. There is 
considerable emphasis on the importance of health 
and akhadas (wrestling pits) in almost every village 
are an indication of the pride the men take in their ` 
robust physique and strength. Yet, severe malnutri- 
tion among children remains a problem yet to be 
surmounted. A visit to the anganwadis in Kultana 
and Bharana reveals that despite regular growth 
monitoring by monthly weighing at the angenwadis 
and the supplementary nutrition programme success- 
fully implemented under the ICDS, there are 
malnourished and underweight children. 

When asked what the primary cause of “weakness” 
and underweight of infants and children during the 
first five years of life was, an overwhelming majority 
of the pre-broadcast sample of listeners (85 per cert) 
replied: “teething”. A closer look at the prevailing 
infant feeding practices, however, reveals something 
more likely to cause malnutrition: in over 60 per 
cent of the cases, infants are given only breast milk 
and supplementary feeding is delayed until they are 
at least twelve to eighteen months of age. Most 


_ women tend to persist in the belief that breast milk 


alone is quite sufficient till the child is one and a 
half to two years old. “You and your new-fangled 
modern ideas!” exclaimed Patto when the local 


~ a 


AWW Sumitra tried to explain to her that after six 
‘months children need more nourishment than can be 
provided by breast milk. Turning to me and holding 
up my wrist in a grip-that belied her 65 years, she 
` said: “have produced and reared six sons of whom 
: two are enlisted in the army and three work hard in 
the fields. My sons are the strongest in the whole 
village. I breast-fed each of them till they were at 
least three years old. It was only at that time that I 
started to give them other food. But until then I 
had enough milk to keep them strong and healthy. 
But you city women are weak and feeble. How long 
did your mother breast-feed you?” 

But. in the anganwadi on the day that a talk on 
breast-feeding and supplementary feeding is broad- 
cast, Patto is one of the few who says she is uncon- 
vinced. The doctor giving the talk refutes the 
commonly held belief that if children below a year 
in age are given softened rotis their stomachs will 
swell up by saying that if this was so why don’t the 
stomachs of.adults also swell? He speaks to them in 
alanguage they understand and his talk is inter- 
spered with proverbs in the local idiom. He proceeds 
to speak of alternative supplementary foods such as 
mashed dal and vegetables. The doctor has struck 
a responsive chord inthe women. “He may bea 
doctor but he sounds like one of us,” they say. 

“Well, maybe the doctor has a point,” says 
Manbhari who at the age of 35 is expecting her 
fifth child. “When my youngest child was being 
breast-fed I noticed that he would seem hungry even 
after I had fed him. Maybe it ‘is true that milk 
begins to dry up after about six-seven months.” 

“After all he is a doctor, he should know what he 
is talking about,’’ agrees the woman sitting next to 
her. 7 

With just one glance at the group of women listen- 
ing to the broadcast.in the anganwadi one fact is 
immediately noticeable. Most of the women who 
have the leisure to come to the anganwadis are older 
women, the grandmothers. It is perhaps just as 
well, for, with a majority of the mothers away work- 
ing in the fields, the task of feeding and tending the 
children falls upon the grandmothers, the dadis. 
Most of the villagers live in traditional joint families 


with two or three generations living together, most 


commonly, the patriarch and his wife, their sons 
and daughter-in-laws, and their 
Amongst the women of the household it is the dadi 
who tends to hold complete sway. Her opinion in 
family matters, particularly relating to child care, is 
rarely ignored. She supervises the rituals and prac- 
tices the younger women undergo during pregnancy 
and often decides their diet. 

However, though there isa tendency to cling to 
traditional beliefs regarding diet and health care, 
the older women do not altogether close their minds 
to new ideas if convinced of their value. It was 
interesting to observe the impact of a radio talk on 
suitable food for pregnant women on Parmeshwari. 
She is fiercely- protective of her daughter-in-law 
Sunita who is expecting her first child. She beamed 
with pride as:she spoke of how much she is looking 
forward to having a child in the family and a grand- 
son who will carry on the family name. I happened 
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grandchildren.-. 


to be with them one mellow February morning to 
interview Sunita as part of a pre-broadcast survey. All 
through the interview Parmeshwari kept interrupting 
with the words: “Why do vou ask her? This is the 
first time she is pregnant and it is my advice that she 
will follow.” It turned out that Sunita was eating less 
in comparison with her diet before she got pregnant, 
a pointer to the belief that underfed women have an 
easier delivery. 

But again, by coincidence, both Parmeshwart and 
Sunita were at the anganwadi the day I dropped in to 
hear the broadcast on the diet of expectant mothers. 
In a talk otherwise full of medical jargon completely 
beyond the comprehension of the listeners, there was 
one message that came across very clearly: that preg- 
nant woman must guard against “lack of blood” 
(anaemia) for the child to be born healthy. Parmesh- 
wari turned anxiously to Sunita and asked, ‘You 
haven’t been feeling weak and breathless recently, 
have you?” Parmeshwari now knows what the sym- 
ptoms of “lack of blood” are and, though none of 
us can detect any trace of pallor in Sunita’s radiant 
complexion, she is determined to take her to the Pri- 
mary Health Centre at Dighal “‘to see if everything 
is all right.” At this point I couldn’t help but stare 
mischievously at Parmeshwari, who, just the previous 
day, had held forth on why expectant mothers must 
not eat “too much”. As if aware of my stare she 
turned to the woman sitting next to her and said in 
a voice loud enough for me to hear, “This does not 
mean I am going to overfeed my daughter-in-law 
and let her get fat. I just, want to make sure she has 
enough blood to nourish the child in her womb.” 
But she looked clearly worried. 

However, it would be simplistic to attribute all 
the health problems in the area simply to lack 
of information or “old wives’ tales’. Indeed, 
the women have been receptive to new child care 
practices over the passage of time. The AWWs 
speak of how in the very beginning mothers, parti- 
cularly those with healthy children, hesitated to get 
their children weighed for growth monitoring. They 
feared the “‘evil eye” (tok or nazar) would strike the 
child who would consequently get sick. But now 
mothers are seldom reluctant to get their children 
weighed, and those with healthy children take parti- 
cular pride and joy in the monthly weighing which 
has acquired the character of a ritual. For many of 
the children it is a game. They crowd around the 
AWW and clamour for their turn on the jhoola, the 
blue pants provided by Unicef that are attached to 
the weighing scales, which they enjoy as they would 
a swing. 

“If I could describe the health problems of these 
villagers in a nutshell, “says a doctor at the primary 
health centre at Dighal, the ‘hospital’ for the 
inhabitants of the area, “I would say that they are 
rooted in their environment.” 


THIS brings back memories of my own rather mixed 
first impressions when I first rode into Dighal in a 
ramshackle bus one cold winter morning. Looking 
out of the window, I was overwhelmed by the beauty 
of the sarson in bloom. But as I opened the window 
and leaned out I was struck by the stench of 
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stagnant water. A little down the road the fields were 
flooded. This is a low-lying area and, with drainage 
facilitiest almost negligible, every heavy monsoon 
brings havoc in its wake. The fields get flooded, 
crops destroyed and the roads ruined. The water stag- 
nates in the field until it is evaporated by the heat 
of the sun. The result: despite extensive efforts to 
spray all pockets of stagnant water to prevent 
mosquitos from breeding, malaria is endemic. 
Conditions within the residential parts of Kultana 
and Bharana are far from sanitary. No proper 
drainage facilities exist and refuse from the houses 


piles up in the middle of the narrow lanes that — 


criss-cross the villages. One day, when I was walk- 
ing through Bharana with a doctor from the primary 
health centre, Mukhtiar Singh, on home leave from 
the army, complained to us about how filthy he 
finds the village lanes and how this is at the root of 
all the diseases in the village. “Why don’t you get the 
lanes cleaned?” he asked of the doctor. “This itself 
will improve the health status of the people.” 

. Most of the villagers, however, blame the 
panchayat members for their failure to keep the 
lanes clean. “‘It is the responsibility of the panchayat 
members. This is what we elected them for”, they 
say. But Lakshmi Pandit, one of the members of 
the panchayat, put the blame on the “sweeper” caste 
of the village: “Traditionally this has been their job 
and it is for them to see to it that the village is kept 
clean. But there is no sense of responsibility any 
more. We can’t force them to work, can we?’ And 
so the buck is passed on.... 

Despite chlorinated water being available from 
the waterworks the shallow wells located by the 
side of the village ponds are the primary source of 
drinking water. A majority of the people persist in 
drinking this water because of a deep-rooted belief 
that the tap wateris ‘“‘lifeless’ and tastes bad. 
“What good can tap water from the waterworks do 
to us?” asked Santra, a young mother with two 
school-going children. ‘“What life could there be left 
in it after electricity has been extracted from it?” 
The reference is to the fact that the water works are 
fed with water from the canals of the hydro-electric 
multipurpose projects and is chlorinated before it 
flows into the pipes of the village. l 

But the anganwadi worker in the locality, Roshni, 
who realises the benefits of chlorinated water, offers 
another reason for the continued preference for well 
water. She has a tap in her house and says, “We 
get running water in the taps only a couple of hours 
every day. The water supply is erratic and irregular 
and we never know when the water will come. We 
have to store as much as we can but itis still not 
adequate.” , 

The wells are located by the ponds, in some places 
practically in them, and are aptly described by the 
dectors at the primary health centre as containing 
“seepage water”. The ponds are used to bathe in 
and the villagers wash their animals there. Children 
love to swim and splash around in them and it comes 
as no surprise that so many suffer from eye infec- 
tions, discharge from the ears, and skin diseases, 

A morning atthe out-patient department of the 
primary health centre reveals the most widespread 
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consequences of unclean water. A startling number 
of the patients come with some gastro-intestinal 
complaint or other. Several have amoebiasis and, 


with the onset of summer, the out-patient department ` 


will be flooded with patients suffering from typhoid, 
dysentery and gastroenteritis. 

A great many of the children inthe area suffer 
from diarrhoea. And what is most distressing is that 
many people in Kultana and Bharana do not seem 
to be aware of the cannection between unclean 
drinking water and diarrhoea. For instance, an 
overwhelming majority of the women interviewed 
for the pre-broadcast survey said that the primary 
cause of diarrhoea in infants was teething. (The 
reference was to the process of teething rather than 
habits that children tend to acquire while teething, 
such as the tendency to gnaw at whatever they can 
lay their hands on) I was even more disturbed to 
discover that many of the women are not aware of 
oral rehydration therapy. When I asked them if 
there was something they could get from the angan- 
wadi centres to prevent the child stricken with diar- 
rhoea from becoming weak and dehydrated, they 
said: “goli” (medicine pills). When I probed further 
by asking if there was any drink they could prepare 
at home to prevent dehydration and weakness, some 
said lemon juice, but very few mentioned the oral 
rehydration solution that can be made at home from 
sugar, salt and water in the right proportions. 

One of the three broadcasts in my sample touched 
upon diarrhoea control but all too briefly. However, 
keeping in mind the seriousness of the problem, the 
planners of the communication campaign have kept 
aside an entire broadcast devoted to the problem of 
diarrhoea, its prevention and its home management. 
It is hoped that with repeated reinforcement, the 
people will be convinced about the grave conseque- 
nces of diarrhoea if neglected, its causes and its pre- 
vention, and the simple methods by which the oral 
rehydration solution can be prepared in every home. 

However, a more optimistic picture emerges from 
the fact that the trends of bottle-feeding that were 
once appearing have now been virtually stamped 
out in Kultana and Bharana. The dangers of bottle- 
feeding, particularly if a dirty bottle is used, have 
been drummed into the listeners in almost every 
broadcast that touches upon the subject of infant 
feeding and child care. One afternoon, I was sitting 
with Phoolwati watching her painstakingly feed her 
grandson with a katori and spoon, the child acciden- 
tally kicked the katori and the milk spilled all over. 
“Why don’t you feed him with a bottle?” I asked. 
“At least that way he can’t spill it all over and make 
such a mess.” 

“Because I don’t want him to get sick,” she 
replied. “You tell me, can I keep the bottle and the 
rubber nipple as clean as a katori?” Phoolwati was 
part of the listening group one Wednesday when 
after listening to a talk on breast-feeding, Nirmal, 
the ANM (auxiliary nurse and midwife) of the 
village, went into graphic detail as to how all sorts 
of diseases are caused by dirty bottles. In fact, when 
one of the women had asked what the word 
“vitamin” meant, Phoolwati had replied: ‘“‘They are 
caused when drops of milk are left behind in feed- 
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ing bottles and rot.” it was evident that she had 
mistaken the English word “vitamin” for the Hindi 
“kitanu” (germs) but, though Nirmal had to hasten 
to explain the difference, the connection between 
traces of milk “rotting” 
disease was clear in her mind. 
` Similarly, mothers are getting increasingly aware 
of the benefits of immunisation. “Polio”? is a word 
that almost everybody understands and dreads: it 
is associated with disability. Periodically, medical 
interns and doctors from the primary health centre 
go to the villages at the crack of dawn to administer 
polio drops house to house. By ten in the morning, 
before the ice on which the polio ampules are kept 
can melt, every “eligible” child in the village has 
been administered the medicine. 

To hammer home the message that prevention, 
even if it causes temporary pain and discomfort, is 
better than cure, the planners of the radio program- 
mes have set aside one broadcast concentrating on 
the importance of immunisation. And while the 
children, like their counterparts all over the world, 
are terrified of injections, it is their mothers who 


in feeding bottles and 


litterally drag them by the hand and make them 
stand in line to get innoculated when the medical 
team from the primary health centre visits. The 
ANMs in Kultana and Bharana say that these days 
they seldom encounter resistance from mothers when 
itis time to innoculate their children despite the 
fact that they grumble when the children suffer from 
the inevitable reactions. This awareness and recepti- 
vity isthe result of constant “campaigning” by 
rural health education planners, the doctors, ANMs 
and other village functionaries. 

Thus, though it is a bit premature to arrive at any 
definite conclusions regarding the impact of the 
radio programme, one lesson clearly emerges. When- 
ever the message is communicated in language the 
audience understands and in terms of images they 
identify with, it registers and becomes part of the 
increasing fund of knowledge of the people of Kul- 
tana and Bharana. However, the importance of 
repetition, preferably interpersonally by functionaries 
working in the field, to reinforce this information 
and to convert knowledge into practice cannot be 
underestimated. C] 





Socio-Economic Development of Tribals 


T. LAKSHMAIAH 


CHEDULED Tribes constitute seven per cent of the 
total population of India. These- tribes remain 


at widely different stages of social and economic ` 
Physical isolation, difficulties arising - 


development. 
from the terrain and socio-cultural background have 
made them somewhat passive in the matter of 
development. 

The personality of a tribal differs from that of a 
non-tribal. There exists a symbiotic realationship 
between the tribal and his environment. The ethos 
of tribal life depends on the surroundings. The 
forest being a permanent abode for the tribal, he 
thinks of it as his ancestral home and there exists an 
emotional attachment between the tribal and jungle. 

‘Development thinkers had expressed different 
approaches to take the development impulse into 
tribal areas. These approaches have been concep- 
tualised in four ways — (a) policy of isolation, 
(b) policy of assimilation of cultures, (c) policy of 
intervention, and (d) policy of revitalisation. Having 
réalised that revitalisation is the best approach to 
integrate the tribals into the mainstream, efforts 
have been on in this way, though the process is 
gradual and a bit slow. It suggests that special 
attention should be given to each tribe to preserve 
the good elements of its culture and to remove the 
not-so-good ones gradually by contact and motiva- 
tion. This means people’s participation in develop- 
mental activities. The development spectrum should 
be so designed that growth and development are 
generated from within the society. 
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Planned efforts for the development of tribals has 
not made much visible impact. Despite the consti- 
tutional safeguards and special measures initiated to 
accelerate the pace of development in tribal areas, 
they continue to suffer from poverty, illiteracy, 
exploitation and social degradation. 

The. Planning Commission advocated area develop- 


` ment and the concept of sub-plan for the areas with 


high concentration of tribal people was adopted in 
order to intensify the efforts. The identified tribal 
areas in States were constituted into various Integrat- 
ed Tribal Development Projects (IRDP) and detailed 
sectoral schemes were prepared for each project. 
The overall working of the projects though not 
totally unsatisfactory has not been very useful. 

The working group on tribal development 
appointed by the Ministry of Home Affairs in its 
report in July, 1978 pointed out that administrative 
unpreparedness has appeared as an important 
constraint in purposive utilisation of resources. The 
establishment of a single line of command, organic 
integration of programmes in the field, and effective 
delegation of powers to the project authorities have 
been agreed to in principle but remain to be fully 
implemented; and in some States even the prelimi- 
nary steps have not been taken. The group has 
made pertinent recommendations for a number of 
schemes for different target groups like SFDA, 
MFAL, DPAP under the new concept of integrated 
rural development. Wherever such programmes 
are taken up in the tribal sub-plan areas, the group 
has recommended that these programmes should be 
interwoven with the ITDP frame. 

A case study of Adilabad district of Andhra 
Pradesh reveals the real situation of tribals. 
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Adilabad District comprises ten taluks, namely, 
Adilabad, Utnoor, Asifabad, Sirpur, Chennur, 
Laxettipet, Khanapur, independent  sub-taluks 
Boath, Nirmal and Mudhol. The district has a total 
population of 12.88 lakhs, of whom 1,69,299 belong 
to Scheduled Tribes constituting 13.14 per cent of 
the total population of the district. Though the 
tribal population is spread over the district, their 
concentration is in Boath, Adilabad, Utnoor, 
Asifabad and Sirpur taluks forming a belt, along 
the Satnala hill ranges from north-west to south- 
east. The Scheduled Tribes are also found in large 
numbers in Nirmal, Khanapur, Luxettipet and 
Chennur taluks. 

The project areas for integrated tribal develop- 
ment in the district consists of 87 villages in Adila- 
bad taluk, 77 in Boath taluk, all the 169 villages 
in Utnoor taluk, 10 villages in Nirmal taluk, 40 
villages in Laxettipet taluk, 12 in Khanapur taluk, 
134 Asifabad taluk, 88 in Sirpur taluk and 27 
villages in Chennur taluk. The total number of 
villages thus included in the project area is 644 of 
which 407 are scheduled villages and the remaining 
(237) non-scheduled villages with tribal concentra- 
tion extending 6,138,50 sq. km. forming 38 per cent 
of the district area. ' 

Gond, Pradhan, Naikpad, Kolam, Thoti and 
Andh are the Scheduled Tribes inhabiting the tribal 
areas of the district, Gonds being predominant. 

The Gonds call themselves Rajagonds. Pradhans 
are ceremonial bards to- Rajgonds. Thoti women 
are experts in tattooing and some of the Thotis are 
bards to a few clans of the Gonds. Kolams are hoe 
cultivators and basket makers. Language and 
cultural norms vary from tribe to tribe, though 
certain similarities are seen in the social structure of 
the tribes like Pradhan, Kolam and Thoti, who have 
adopted the fourfold phratry organisation of 
Rajgonds. It is the dominant Rajgonds group that 
sets pace and direction for change, and as such 
understanding of inter-relationship between the 
dominant tribal group and other tribals is necessary 
before attempting any innovations. 

Safeguards like protective laws relating to land, 
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scheme is introduced. 


debt relief, money-lending have been implemented, 


Special attention has been paid to helping tribals by ` 


establishing an institutional network. Programmes 
like agriculture, animal husbandry, education, 
health, special nutrition programme, housing and 
water supply, communications, cooperation, women 
welfare, rural crafts have been taken up to achieve 
integrated development in the district. 

Although rigorous efforts have been made through 
planned development in the district, the major pro- 
blenis remain unsolved, such as increasing pressure 
on land, land alienation, lack of proper irrigation 
sources, wide gap between production of foodgrains 
and requirement, indebtedness, low rate of literacy, 
inadequate communication facilities, unsatisfactory 
location of health facilities, inadequate veterinary 
facilities, etc. 


Improved communication system in the district 
has helped mostly non-tribals to enter interior areas 
and exploit the tribals. The alienation of tribal land 
is an on-going process. 

A few suggestions are made to mitigate the inten- 
sity of tribal problems and hasten the process of 
development in the district. 

1. Stringent steps have to be taken to safeguard 
the interests of the tribals with specific reference to 
their land, indebtedness, special provisions for edu- 
cation and employment. 

2. Proper understanding of the socio-cultural 
dimensions of tribal life—norms, values and taboos. 

3, Assessment of their immediate problems, needs 
and priorities. ES 

4, Traditional leadership and traditional insti- 
tutions should be treated as instruments of change. - 

5. Commitment and missionery zeal on the part 
of the workers are essential. 

6. Special provisions should help committed and 
willing workers in tribal areas. 

7. Loan procedures should be simplified and 
availability of all categories of loans from a single 
credit institution should be ensured. 

8. Labour-intensive schemes —small-scale, cottage 
and handicraft industries — should be started to 
divert manpower from agriculture to other occupa- 
tions. Forest-based industries should be encouraged. 

9. Constant watch on non-trival money-lenders, 
traders, etc, is necessary. Policy measures have to 
be adopted to arrest the exploitation of the tribals 
by non-tribals. 

10. Those at the lower rungs of the ladder 
should be given top priority. Selection of schemes 
for their development should be in tune with their 
acceptance and absorptive capacity. 

I1. Data management mechanism at all levels is 
necessary. | 

I2 Incentives, allowances should be provided to 
personnel who work in the tribal areas. Minimum 


requirement of facilities must be made available in’ 


these areas. Special cadre should be -introduced to 
work in the tribal areas. 
13. Imparting knowledge, education, skill and 
entrepreneurial enterprise is a must when a new 
In this way, some of the problems affecting the 
tribals may be successfully solved. (J 
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WOMEN IN CHAINS 


Story of Jamaican 
S. R. 


T»! exploitation of black women 

in Jamaica — forcibly moved 
from their native Africa to an 
alien island, their use as chattel 
slaves, as plantation workers and 
producers of more slaves — went 
largely unrecorded in Jamaican 
history. Dr Lucille Mair is per- 
haps the first historian to piece 
together their story of exploita- 
tion, their perception of it and 
their subtle ways of subverting 
the system. 


Speaking at a one-day seminar 
on Women Under Slavery, orga- 
nised by Shakti Books and the 
Research Group on Women’s 
Studies on December 17, Dr Mair 
said black slave women formed 
the bulk of the female population 
in Jamaica for over 200 years 
when slavery was sanctioned 
under British law. White women 
were not visible in many parts of 
the island — most wives of plan- 
tation owners lived in England 
educating their children. Mulattos, 
a result of misgenation of black 
and white people, were a small 
but significant minority in 
Jamaica. 


Slavery began on the island 
almost a hundred years before the 
British set foot on it — by the 
Spaniards who dominated Jamaica 
until the advent of the British. 
The Spaniards were relatively libe- 
ral masters, in the sense that they 
freed those slaves whom they con- 
verted into Catholics. 


About 1,500 of these freed 
slaves fled into the hills when the 
British arrived. Eventually they 
grew into the free Black popula- 
tion in Jamaica. 


Colonial enterprise in Jamaica 
demanded that more and more 
slaves be imported into the island. 
To quote from a contemporary 
letter: “The lack of Negroes is 
the great obstruction to progress. 
Without them plantations cannot 
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Slaves 


run’, African men and women, 
therefore, were imported into 
Jamaica in large numbers and 
forced into slavery. 


Early colonial enterprise in 
Jamaica was mainly subsistence 
agriculture. The labour force felt 
into three categories: (1) White 
indentured servants, who formed 
almost 20 per cent of the labour 
force on plantations inthe first 
phase, were mostly employed for 
skilled work and in supervisory 
posts. (2) African male slaves 
formed the bulk of plantation 
labour doing heavy, manual work. 
(3) African female slaves were on 
the periphery of the labour force, 
used as domestic labour and in 
helping male slaves in agricul- 
tural work. 


Women slaves were considered 
an economic liability because of 
the time they had to take off for 
child learing and breast feeding. 
Only one female slave was im- 
ported into Jamaica at this time 
for every three male slaves. In 
1717 an injunction issued to slave 
traders read: “Women should be 
as nearly as possible virgin, black 
and handsome and not too 
yellow”. 


Tae attitude to women slaves 
showed a marked change with 
the advent of capitalist farming, 
when a few large plantation 
owners slowly edged out the 
small farmers. White servants 
‘had completely disappeared from 
the plantations — an indication 
of the hardening racism of the 
white plantation owners. African 
male slaves moved up the ladder 
into these jobs, thus creating a 
vacuum in field work. This was 
filled by female slaves and even- 
tually the majority of field 
workers were women. 


Another reason for the spurt in 
demand for women slaves was to 
replenish the stock of slaves, 


whose number was steadily dec- 
lining. There wasa large dis- 
parity in the number of men and 


women slaves. That this was 
solely due to the population 
manipulation that went on a large 
scale in Jamaica, substantiated 
by the fact that among the free 
Black population in Jamaica 
there was no such sexual dispari- 
ty. Both the Spaniards and the 
British tried to justify the sexual 
disparity, claiming that it was 
a good thing because it encourag- 
ed celibacy among the male slaves. 


Attempts, however, were made 
to correct the disparity. An in- 
junction was issued to slave 
traders that imported males 
should not exceed females. But 
the disparity persisted. In 1817 
male slaves exceeded female 
slaves by 488 out of a total slave 
population of 340,000. 


Plantation owners also intro- 
duced several measures to pro- 
mote fertility among the slaves: 
(1) Overseers were rewarded 
with an annual bonus of £ 3 for 
every negro baby born in that 
year. (2) A slave woman with 
six children was exempted 
from heavy work and her hus- 
band was entitled to tax exemp- 
tions. (3) Mothers, nurses, and 
midwives were rewarded at the 
birth of a baby. (4) Mothers 
who adopted six children were 
also exempted from heavy work. 
They were given an hour off in 
the morning and evening and 
were also given extra food 
allowance. 


In spite of these measures, 
there was a decline in the slave 
population. Dr Mair interprets 
this as a sign of subversion by an 
enslaved people. 


There were instances, she 
points out, of forced abortions 
with the complicity of the mid- 
wife, who was a revered figure in 
the slave society. A desire to 
subvert cannot be entirely ruled 
out as impossible. The Jamai- 
can slave woman was notorious 
for her vocal aggressiveness. She 
was regarded by the slave owners 
with a degree of trepidation as 
having a nuisance value—she or- 
ganised strikes, mass runaways 
where slaves quit one plantation 
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t 3 
to Séek refuge at another plant- 
ation and lodged complaints with 
slave courts. 

There were other factors which 
contributed to the low fertility 
among the slaves. One was their 
custom of breast-feeding their 
children as long as they could, 
partly to ensure that their child- 
ren were fed but also as an ex- 
cuse to shirk work: It is now a 
well established fact that breast- 
feeding depresses fertility, 
although they did not know it 
then. . 

Another factor was the phyiscal 
environment of the slaves. The 
slave woman worked for nearly 
16 hours in the field and during 
the harvest season, all night as 
well. To ensure that they were 
utilised to their full capacity 
slaves, men as well as women, 
were sent out “jobbing” in the 
slack season. That is, they were 
hired out to other plaritation 
owners to build and repair roads 
and so on. An indication how a 
field worker’s life was its being 
rated as a punishment. All 
through the 18th century the 
standard punishment for a slave 
doing household work was to 
send him or her to work in the 
fields. No wonder then that there 
was so. little procreation in such 
a harsh environment. 

The only hope that sustained 
slave women in this life of harsh 
exploitation and degradation were 
the homestead plots. Preoccupied 
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as the plantations were in pro- 
ducing sugar for the world, they 
had no time to produce food for 
domestic consumption. They, 
therefore, allotted plots to each 
slave to cultivate food for the 
slave’s family. By a superhuman 
effort, slave women after their 14 
or 16 hours in the field, returned 
to cultivate their own plots and 
even contrived to produce a sur- 
plus with which they could buy 
freedom for themselves and their 
children. 

Slavery was abolished in Jamaica 
in 1834, after which followed a 
transition period of some ten 
years. This period was marked 
by extreme brutality .on the part 
of .the planters because of the 
women’s refusal to work as hard 
as the planters wanted. The 
women also refused to hire 
their children to the planters. 
Children could be apprenticed on 
the farm only with the compli- 
ance of their mothers. So strong 
indeed was their hostility to the 
estate owners that in one planta- 
tion only nine children were per- 


mitted by their mothers to work 


in the farm. 

The lot of the Jamaican slaves 
did not change with the abolish- 
ing of slavery. Some of them 
moved to the hills and formed 
the beginnings of the hillside 
peasantry. Many moved into 
towns seeking a better life. But 
for the most part, the exploita- 
tion of the Black workers conti- 
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nued, at least for another hun- 
dred years by the same imperialist 
forces that originated slavery. 


\ It is interesting to trace how 


the imperialist forces worked 
in India. 
forced into slavery to produce 
sugar, the Indian poor were 
thrust into virtually the same 
conditions of slavery to produce 
tea for the world. According to 
another paper presented at the 
seminar, “Law and Bondage, 


‘Manjari Dingwaney pointed out 


that slavery and bondage 
are. systems of great antiquity 
and existed in all periods of 
Indian history. Both the Hindu 
and Muslim laws recognised 
slavery of various’ kinds. The 
Muslim law of slavery recog-' 
nised as slaves those who were 
captured in war. Freedom could 
be gained either by paying a 
ransom or bearing a child to 
the slave’s owner. 
early years of British rule there 
was no attempt to stop slavery 
but only to regulate inter-regional 
slavery. 

When the Act of 1843 did 
abolish slavery the law sought 
to turn a blind eye to bonded 
and contract labour. This was 
perhaps due to pressure from 
plantations for cheap labour. 

An Act passed in 1859 tight- 
ened the noose on this class of 
labour by directing the imprison- 


ment of a labourer if he- refused — 


to work after being given an 
advance. This meant consolida- 
tion of debt bondage. The 
system worked through a 
‘gangam, or recruiter who went 
to the plains offering work in 
the plantations and giving them 
advances for travelling. The 
advance, together with a high 
interest, were subtracted from 
the labourer’s pay so that -he 
was trapped into working against 
his will and for no pay at all. 
There were several other local 
Acts beside the 1859 Act which 


reduced undentured labour to vir- | 


tual slavery. Manjari Dingwaney 
stated: “It can be seen from the 
contents of the legislation and 


During the. 


If the Blacks were -4 


their later amendments that the . ` 


British Government was conti- 
nually collaborating with the 
plantation interests abroad and 
those of merchant and landed 
classes within India.” Q 





Arms. Race and Unemployment 


TAPAN DAS 
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[nomea GANDHI often used to emphasise that peace, 
disarmament and development are closely linked 
with each other. She also stressed that no economic 
progress is possible in Third World countries with- 
out putting an end to the cynical arms race. 
Diverting the use of scarce mineral resources from 
non-productive purposes, would greatly help the 
conservation of our planet’s resources, she said. 

It 1s indeed alarming that annually 10 per cent of 
the world’s valuable raw materials and about 
750 million barrels of liquid fuel are being gobbled 
up by the military Moloch. Such cynical waste of 
resources is largely responsible for spiralling rise in 
the prices of many raw materials, machinery and 


Labour Statistics in 1981 reveal that while one billion 
dollars investment in armament production creates 
about 75,000 jobs, the same amount could create 
more than one lakh jobs if invested in civilian indus- 
tries, 1.5 lakh jobs in light industries, 1.87 lakh jobs 
in educational institutions and 1.38 lakh jobs in 
health care services. 

These calculations make it clear that no solution 
of the unemployment problem is possible without 
curbing the arms race. 

The experience of the Soviet Union which has had 
no unemployment since 1932 despite bulky defence 
budgets would be worth studying. It would be 
interesting to verify the claims of Soviet planners 


~ fuel in the international market. 
ri The consequences of global arms expenditure are 
“ far more grave for the developing countries than for 


that USSR’s defence budget is defence oriented and 
is not aimed at seeking military supremacy. 


the rich industrialised ones. The poor and working 
people everywhere are the worst victims of the arms 
race. As the military sector devours huge resources, 
imbalances are created in the economy resulting in 
inflation, recession and unemployment. Simul- 
' taneously with the increase in military expenditures 
by NATO countries from 149.5 billion dollars in 
1975 to 215 billion dollars in 1980, unemployment 
increased there from 14 million to 20.5 million 
during the same period. 

In USA there are now about 11 million job less. 
While there were 3.7 million jobless in 1970, when 
the country spent 78 billion dollars on defence in 
1980 and 1981 the number of unemployed persons 
rose to 7.5 and 9.5 million respectively. In 1980 
and 1981 military expenditures amounted to 
140.5 billion dollars and 219 billion dollars 
respectively. 

According to a study made by Financial Times of 
London, the number of jobless in six leading West 
European countries is likely to reach 11 million or 
10.5 per cent of the entire work-force by 1987. 

Unbridled arms race not only increases unemploy- 
ment but also worsens the conditions of the econo- 
mically weaker sections of the population. The US 
defence budgets for 1981-1982 and 1982-1983 were 
increased at the cost of several social welfare pro- 
grammes hitting the coloured American citizens most 
badly. In the entire West Europe as many as 260 
social benefit programmes had to be shelved. It is 
‘not difficult to understand the increase in popular 
anti-war demonstrations and peace marches in the 
West. 

Eminent economist and Nobel Prize winner V. 
Leontief has said in a study that while a reduction 
of 800 million dollars in defence expenditure would 
make 2.54 lakh persons jobless, the same amount if 
invested in non-military spheres would create jobs 
for as many as 5.42 lakh persons. 

Another survey made by the US Bureau of 
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‘and poverty-stricken people. 


The International Labour Organisation (ILO) has 
demanded in its resolutions that no efforts should be 
spared to achieve the goal of disarmament in the 
interest of working people. ILO has emphasised the 
need to cut military spending and use the released 
funds for civilian purposes so that additional job 
opportunities could be created. 


The problems of unemployment and development 
arising out of arms race have become most acute in 
the developing countries which are inhabited by the 
largest number of jobless, homeless, illiterate, hungry 
While it is true that 
most of these problems were inherited from their 
colonial past, there is no doubt about the pernicious 
va ofthe arms race in aggravating these diffi- 
culties. 


The global arms race is largely engineered by 
major arms manufacturers, the military-industrial 
complex in particular, which have inveigled the poor 
and developing countries in an emasculating exercise. 
Formation of blocs and pacts and playing up one 
country against another by great powers for defence 
of so-called “‘vital interests” give rise to tension in 
different regions and the affected countries feel 
rightly concerned about sovereignty and security. 


What all this leads to is evident from the fact that 
the developing countries’ military spending in the 
last 20 years increased seven-fold as against a three- 
fold rise in their Gross National Product during the 
same period. Their share in global arms expenditure 
has gone up from nine percent in 1971 to 17 per 
cent in 198], totalling more than 100 billion dollars. 

It is not on purchase of military weapons alone 
that the developing countries spend mind-boggling 
sums. Being at a relatively low level of technical and 
economic development the developing countries are 
often compelled to invite, along with purchase of 
arms, foreign experts and technicians to construct 
bases and to train local personnel and create a 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Vivan and Fire 
JAG MOHAN. 


6¢Q@iGns of Fire” is the thematic 

title of the latest exhibition 
of Vivan Sundaram’s creations 
done on paper and mixed media, 
now on view at the Dhoomi Mal 
Gallery, New Delhi. It is a 
homage to Agni, Fire God of the 
Hindus — but to its malevolent, 
destructive aspect. It is an 
epitome in artistic terms of 
natural and man-made disasters 
through fire. Itis an indictment 
of man’s inhumanity to man, 
especially in this part of the earth, 
in recent times. Itis an artists’ 
testament that homo sapiens in 
spite of all his achievements is 
still a cave man. 

The exhibition consists of 29 
pieces half on paper and half in 
mixed media, small in size, about 
one foot by 1.5 ft. 

Those done on paper depict 
the damage done by the mysteri- 
ous forest fires, which Vivan 
(more familiarly known thus), had 
observed in the Simla Hills. With 
a restrained palette but a deli- 
cate brushwork, he has meshed 
the orangeade redness of fire with 
the prolific greenness of the area. 
Set in arbitrary shapes with white 
areas surrounding they are intrin- 
sic with the values of miniatures. 
They are almost like melodic 
lines to fire before desolation. 

The other part of the exhibition 
in mixed media are also small 
pieces, boxes almost of the same 
size as the paintings on paper, 
mounted vertically. But these 
pieces, horizontal in composition, 
are boxed with glass covers. 
Colours have been daubed on the 
glass and on the paper at the 
back. But in between the back- 
ground design and the painted 
glass in the narrow box of 
about two inches depth, Vivan 
has filled ashes and rubble, 
asbestos and twigs, a piece of 
tube and small stones. 

These boxes, painted in black 
all over with their unique con- 
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tents make a profound impact. 
They are like three-dimensional 
Vignettes of man-made disaster 
and destruction. They form the 
counter-point to the paintings of 
natural disaster. A collective 
portrait of the sub-continent that 
has been burning. 

The incandescence and fluores- 
cénce of fire are depicted subtly, 
deftly through sparse master- 


‘Strokes of colour. If the back- 


ground is with blazoning red, the 
front glass has daubs of black 
with tinges of red. The flames are 
indicated, as also the dying 
embers. And in some it is all 
shades of grew and black. The 
end of the world with a whimper 
— what began with a bang! 
Through effective pictorial 
means, through imaginative use 
or colour and easily available, 
least costly material, Viyan has 
presented to the public a remark- 
able exhibition that is a painter’s 
assessment of the condition 
humine in this part of the world. 
In this year we have seen enough 
of terrorism and death, loot and 
arson, rubble and ashes. And, 
through his artistic means he has 
portrayed them, soberly and in a 
sombre manner, without any 
frenzy and excitation of emotions. 


‘Vivan’s is a philosopher’s cool 


approach to his fellow-men’s (not 
women’s) grisly deeds. 

Friends and admirers of Vivan 
may have two diametrically 
opposite reactions. One group 
may think that Vivan has veered 
off from figurative art for which 
he is well-known and of which he 
has been a protagonist. The other 
group will- be sure that far from 
any such thing happening, Vivan 
has taken a positive step in the 
correct direction in the evolution 
of his career as a significant, 
committed, figurative artist in 
this country. And the latter 
group will be more correct in its 
evaluation. 

Vivan is probably one of the 
handful of the artists in the coun- 
try with a committed Marxian 
view about art and life as ex- 
postulated by Fischer, Lukacs 
and a score of others. But with- 
Out any doctrinaire approach he 
has been painting with a verve 
and distinct individuality since 
he was an alumnus of the Baroda 


School of Art, where he formed 
his sodality with Gulam Moham- 
med Sheikh, and his wife ‘Nilima 
Bhupen Khakhar, Gita Kapoor 
and others. 

Over the last decade and more, - 
through his one-person shows 
and participation in group exhi- 
bitions he has dazzled the art- 
loving public in Delhi, Bombay 
and Baroda with his paintings. 

Thus, when Vivan put up the 
celebrated exhibition entitled 
“Discreet Charm of Bourgeoisie,” 
it marked a landmark in con- 
temporary Indian art. 

In this series of paintings,’ 
Vivan used a very imaginative 
and illusory device of the glass 
pane dividing the pictorial space 
of the painting. In the foreground 
he painted the furniture and 
other artefacts of contemporary 
bourgeois life, then indicated the 
glass pane and beyond he reveal- 
ed the realities of poverty.. Glass 
has the magical quality of keep- 
ing out heat/cold, dust, noise, 
disease and poverty. Hence glass 


‘is used to insulate ourselves from 


the harsh truth of life. Hence 
glass for doors and windows it 
homes — and even in cars. Vivan 
earlier had done a series of draw- 
ings inspired by Pablo Neruda’s 
poem, “The Hights of Macchu 
Picchu”. And later he contri- 
buted some vivid, vital paintings’ 
to the’ group exhibition ‘‘Place 
for People” in which he included’ 
a portrait of his father, K.V.K. 
Sundaram, a former Election 
Commissioner. Incidentally he is . 
the only nephew of Amrita Sher- 
Gill, the painter. 

Vivan has been much more 
than a painter — organizing 
workshops for artists at Kasauli, 
interacting with other painters, 
both Indian and foreign, making ' 
election posters (for CPI-M), 
bringing out a magazine of 
Marxian aesthetics with his 
friends, and travelling. His has 
been a consistent record of a 
cerebral artist, who has also his 
heart in its proper place. 

This latest exhibition marks a 
milestone in his career in which 
he has gone beyond the narrow 
confines of Marxist ideology and ` 
touched the heights of humanism. 
May it be well with his future 
endeavour as an artist. : 





A Viewpoint 


. Scheduled Castes as ‘Minorities’ 


RABINDRA K. MOHANTY 


TH studies of problems of minorities whether 
ethnic, linguistic, national, racial or religious, do 
have a ‘sociology of knowledge orientation. Socio- 
‘logy of knowledge deals with cognition and trans- 
‘formation, that is knowledge of how things are 
caused and the process through which they are 
changed. It is an effort to apply knowledge to the 
‘betterment of human conditions. It also addresses 
itself to the major contemporary social problems. 
The problems of minorities, and specifically that of 
Scheduled Castes, are the most important problems 
in our society. 
_ The concept of minority can be understood from 
©- three angles—literally, numerically and sociologic- 
ally. (The idea is taken from International Ency- 
clopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol 10, in an article on 
‘Minorities’ by A.M. Rose). Etymologically, the 
term minority is a compound of the Latin word 
‘minor’ and the suffix ‘ity’ meaning inter alia, “the 
smaller in number of the two aggregates that to- 
gether constitute a whole.” The Oxford English 
Dictionary defines minority as “the condition or fact 
of being smaller, inferior or subordinate’ or as a 
number which is less than half of the whole number. 

The common tendency is to take the word mino- 
rity- literally and simply to say that minority is a 
small group of people who live in the midst of a 
larger group. However this is not sufficient, though 
a category or a group numerically less than half is 
so designated. The sociological understanding of 
the concept of minority would take the said defini- 
tion to be inadequate; it would include some more 
conditions. A synthesis of literal and numerical 
meaning of the concept can be done. In that sense 
‘minority’ can be used to .designate a category or 
group that is less than half of a specified population 
and to differentiate ethnic, linguistic, national, poli- 
tical, racial and religious minorities. - 

Sociologically minorities can be defined in terms 
of the fact that they are subjected to certain exclu- 
sions, discrimination and other differential treat- 
ment. The important elements in this definition are 
a set of attributes —those of identification within the 
group and those of prejudice from without—and a 


set of behaviour patterns that mean self-segregation ` 


from within the group and those of discrimination 
and exclusion from without. Like everything else that 
is ‘social’, minority groups must be socially defined 
as groups which have a set of attributes and ways of 
behaviour. Even though black people in South 
Africa constitute more than half of the total popul- 


_ The author is a scholar in the Department of 
‘Sociology, Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Meerut. vo. 
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ation, they are called ‘minority’ because they are in 
subordinate position in relation to the dominant 
group of whites. In that sense we cannot also call 
the Jain population in India minority because, al- 
though they form minority ia number, they are not 
so in terms of their position and status. But those 
who believe. strongly in the numerical understand- 
ing of the concept would try to persuade us to see 
that it would be difficult to demarcate minorities 
within minorities or to demarcate group within 
group. However, the criticism does not stand 
scrutiny. ts 

A classical definition of minority was given by 
Prof Louis Wirth at the World Congress of Sociology 
held in Switzerland in 1950: minorities as groups 
distinguished from the rest of society by racial or 
cultural characteristics become the objects of diffe- 
rential and inferior treatment and develop a cons- 
ciousness of their inferior status. (Encylopedia 
Americana, Vol 19, p 206). However one challenge 
to the worth of Wirth’s definition is that the complex 
of superiority and inferiority is more a psychological 
proposition than a ‘social fact’. The fact remains 
that there is no clear-cut definition of the concept of 
minority which is universally acceptable to all. 

Besides, the concept of minority can be seen from 


‘both static and dynamic points of view. A minority 


need not always be a traditional group with a long- 
standing group identification. It may arise as a result 
of changing social definitions in a process of economic 


: and political differentiation. The increasing saliency 


of certain occupations, for example, can set apart 
the people who practise those occupations, if occupa- 
tions are more or less hereditary in the society and 
cause them to be considered minority groups. The 
emerging social situation may so sharpen the 
situation that people who happen to be without 
much power in society are considered minorities. 

Now the question remains: Who are the Scheduled 
Castes? Why are they Scheduled? How far is it 
possible to confer minority status on them? What 
support do they get in their movement? How far 
and to what extent have these sections of society 
been uplifted or have progressed in their efforts to 
move in the hierarchy of society? 

In the Constitution of India neither the concept of 
minority has been defined fully nor Scheduled Castes 
have been described as minorities categorically. In 
most books we find that Scheduled Castes are des- 
cribed as minorities without making the basis explicit. 
The present paper seeks to establish the following 
points for the purpose. 

Scheduled Castes are described as ex-untouchables. 
(Issacs Harold R, (Indian Ex-Untouchables, 1965) 
However, it is true that all untouchables are 
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Scheduled Castes while all Scheduled Castes are not 
udtouchables. In the Census of India we find that in 
the list of Scheduled Castes all are not untouchables. 
In Orissa a caste called Kaibarta has the status of 
Scheduled Castes being so listed but they are not 
untouchables because they are useful for ritual pur- 
poses. Thus it is difficult to say whether all of them 
have a common referent. There is untouchability 
within untouchability, a group despising the other 
group Within the same boundary. 

While the castes were listed systematically in the 
1931 Census, the term ‘Scheduled Caste’ (SC) was 
first coined by the Simon Commission and embodied 
in a separate Schedule in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. It is a Schedule (list) of castes entitled 
to benefit from various special arrangements. The 
word Harijan (people of God) was given currency 
by Mahatma Gandhi (1933) who used it to ‘refer to 
the lowest strata of the traditional Hindu society. 
In ancient Hindu literature Scheduled Castes are re- 
ferred to by such terms iike Antyaja, Aravna, Pan- 
chama, and Ckandala. Till recently they were known 
as ‘depressed classes’, ‘oppressed’, ‘suppressed’, 
‘Dalits’, etc. 

“As noted earlier, since the passage of Government 
of India Act 1935, and subsequent continuation of 
this practice in the Constitution of India, 1950, the 
term Scheduled Castes has been well-established and 
well-recognised. But the early thirties witnessed a 
conflict between two approaches to the problems of 
these depressed castes; those of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Dr B.R. Ambedkar. 

Gandhi wanted. Harijans to be one with the rest of 
Hindu society. He was trying to do this by arous- 
ing the consciousness of the upper castes and through 
an extensive programme of constructive work. Basi- 
cally under no condition was he prepared to have 
the Harijans treated as a separate entity outside the. 
pale of Hindu society. 

Ambedkar was inclined to view Hartjans as in 
opposition to Hindu society. He demanded inter- 
alia a change of nomenclature. He proposed the 


words ‘Protestant Hindus’ or ‘non-conformist 
Hindus’. Ambedkar at first wanted separate elec- 
torate. Gandhi was horrified and felt this would 


alienate Harijans and caste Hindus from each other. 
He decided to go on a fast on to death, and 
Ambedkar entered into an agreement with Gandhi 
regarding measures for safeguarding the interests of 
Harijans. This was the ‘Poona Pact’ (1932). 

K.M. Munshi remarked in the Constituent Assem- 
bly: “The Harijans, generally known as the Sche- 
duled Castes, are neither a racial minority nor a 
linguistic minority, not certainly a religious mino- 
rity..... The Harijans are part and parcel of Hindu 
community’. Seth Govind Das said Harijans “are 
in fact Hindus; they are not a minority like the 
Muslims or the Christians”. 

There is however every reason to regard Sche- 
duled Castes as minorities. Our understanding: of 
minority in the social sense refers to some specific 
attributes and peculiarities in relationships. Not 
only they are minorities from the sociological point 
óf view but they can also be so termed both from 
numerical and common-sense points of view. 
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Obviously Scheduled Castes are minorities in the 
sense that they are a small group compared to the 
non-Scheduled Caste upper caste majority. 

The numerical viewpoint substantiates the said 
notion with statistics and numbers. Thus when we 
take up the statistics of India’s Scheduled Caste 
population their position as minorities is well 
revealed. In the 1971 Census the Scheduled Castes 
formed 14.63 per cent of the total general popula- 
tion. Besides, a minute look at the State-wise 
distribution would show that they are forming 
minorities. in the numerical sense — Andhra 
Pradesh, 13.3 per cent -of State total; Assam 6.1; 
Bihar 14.1; Gujarat 6.8; Haryana 18.9; Himachal 
Pradesh 22.2; Jammu and Kashmir 8.3; Karnataka © 
13.1; Kerala 8.3; MP 13.1; Maharashtra 6.0; Orissa 
15.1; Punjab 24.7; Rajasthan 15.8; Tamilnadu 17.8; 
Tripura 12.4; UP 25.0; West Bengal 19.9; and. 
Delhi 15.6. l . 

But a sociologist is not exclusively concerned with 
numbers but is also with the relations involved in 
those numbers. Most specifically Scheduled Castes 
are said to form minorities because itis one way of 
identifying their status. If one looks at the Harijans 
in terms of their economic status, they are the 
poorest of the poor; if one looks at their achieve- 
ments in education, they are the lowest in the 
hierarchy; if we look at theif socio-political’ stand- 
ing, they are at the bottom. By every index they . 
form the bottom. Their prevailing mood is one of 
frustration. 

What mark off Scheduled Castes as minorities in ` 
the eyes of other members of society are distinctive 
peculiarities such as caste, purity pollution, styles 
of life and most importantly their socio-economic - 
and political standing. However, terms like ‘depres- 
‘oppressed’, ‘suppressed’, ‘Dalits’, ‘exterior 
castes’ are not suitable because of the negative con- 
notations. These terms may seem relevant, toa 
social reformer, not toa social scientist. In that ` 
sense the concept of minority for Scheduled Castes © 
would be value neutral. 

Two things need some elaboration. Firstly, mino- - 
rities in number are not always minorities in posi- ` 
tion. For example we may take into account M.N. 
Srinivas’s concept of ‘dominant caste’ where he uses 
the concept of numerical preponderance to describe ` 
those groups. That means those groups who do not 
come under this definition may from a majority, 
but not in terms of power and position. Similarly, 
the ‘working class’ may be a majority in numbers, 
but they are ‘sociological minorities, in terms of 
economic and/or political disabilities. 

Secondly, are the deficiencies noted above indepen- 
dent categories? The answer would be definitely ‘no’ 
in the sense that although these are separate analyti- - 
cal categories, they are determined by a single fact. 


It is religious sanction which added social, economic 


and political dimensions to untouchability based on 
discrimination. These discriminations based on reli- 
gious sanction were glorified through the theory of 
divinity and Karma. Demarcation of minorities on? 
the basis of religion is familiar from historical 
sources. A pioneer scholar on the problem of mino- 
rities in India, Dr. D.N. Sen, also is of view -that.‘in.. 
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no other matter are they (people) so sensitive as in 
regard to questions relating to their faiths. Similarly, 
speaking in the Constituent Assembly on the effect 
of religion on Indian life, Dr. Ambedkar remarked: 
“The religious conceptions inthis country are so 
vast that they cover every aspect of life from birth 
to death. There is nothing which: is not religion.” 
Thus the religious sanctions mentioned in ancient 
Hindu literature created a social code of conduct 
which in turn created economic and political codes. 
For example, untouchables were not supposed to 
touch animate as well as inanimate objects because 
it was believed-that those things would get polluted 
if they were touched by untouchables. In such a 
situation the untouchable cannot become economi- 
cally independent. He cannot start a restaurant of 
his own; nor can he sit in a meeting where higher 
caste people are sitting. This is conspicuous even 
today in rural areas more than in urban areas. _ 
However, the similarities in characteristics drawn 


between the two concepts ‘Scheduled Castes’ and: 


‘minorities’ do not explain our problems fully. There 
also arise some points of difference which hamper 
substituting one term for the other. The characteris- 


` tics of Scheduled Castes are not always applicable to 


the concept of minority, and vice versa. All the 
minorities are not given protective discrmination 
and other privileges as are provided to Scheduled 
Castes. A substitution of this type would bring the 
Scheduled Castes back to their original status of dis- 
crimination and harassment. Similarly all the charac- 
teristics suggested by G.S. Ghurey (Caste and Race 
in India) which are accepted by almost all sociolo- 
gists (such as segmental division of society, hierarchy, 
restrictions on social intercourse, differential civil and 
religions privileges as disabilities, lack of unrestricted 
choice of occupation and endogamy) may not be 
applicable to all minorities. Thus the concept of 
minority is a broad concept with wider connotations 
and the two terms ‘minority’ and ‘Scheduled Castes’ 
cannot be interchanged freely. Scheduled Castes 
form a particular type of minority as such. 

Justification of Scheduled Castes as minorities 
literally, numerically and sociologically comes closer 
to Schermerhorn’s general theory of minority. Taking 
in mind the ‘size’ and the relations of subordination 
and discrimination’, Schermerhorn attempts at a 
precise definition of minority: “any group, smaller 
than half the population ofa society, whose life, 
history and culture differ significantly from the 
remainder; this group, in the process of social 
change, becomes differentiated from the surrounding 
population so as to assume status of subordination 
... The dominant group consequently regards them 
as not belonging and restrict their share of social 
rewards.” Although it does not explain the ahoma- 
lies we face while discussing white-black relations in 
South Africa or in that sense of Jain population in 
India as suggested earlier in this paper, the said defi- 
nition serves useful for the present discussion. 

How far have these Scheduled Castes come up in 
status to compete with upper caste members of 
Hindu society? Can we abjure class in the place of 
caste as, is often debated? What can be the right 


_ approach for redefinition of their changing status? 
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People go on saying that things have undergone 
many changes and as such caste should not be re- 
tained asthe basis for giving certain privileges. 
Reservation is responsible for breeding a sense of 
permanent dependency in them. People also hold 
that reservation helps in perpetuating caste politics, 
They also say reservations would crush and cripple 
the sense of initiative in them and also be gross 
discrimination against the rest of society. 

However these allegations and arguments are 
more superficial than substantive. Although ‘some 
change’ is accepted as regards the mobility of their 
status, continuity of their lot is still a fact. 
Chandi Das (EPW Vol. IV, No. 24) reviewed the 
achievements and social welfare programmes for 
Scheduled Castes for two decades and found 
that their position compared to that of non- 
Scheduled Castes is still very inferior as regards 
titles to land and size of land holdings. He also 
adds, “Their depressed position is reflected again in 
their economic and social mobility. Their rates of 
urbanisation and education compared to those of 
non-Scheduled Castes are yet low. “And their econo- 
mic poverty is poignantly understood in the fact 
that, as between districts which are at the same level 
of development, the average per-capita income of 
those with a higher proportion of Scheduled Castes 
is much lower. 

Level of education among them is not satisfactory. 
Prof. B.R. Chauhan is still optimistic about the edu- 
cational development of Scheduled Castes. He 
leaves us with a beautiful note: “If their deficiency 
could be overcome through extra-remedial classes or 
“coachings, or in some cases, by preparatory training 
during the summer or winter vacations, rather than 
through concessions, these students would be able to 
keep pace with others. This would involve a shift 
from a movement for getting the minimum qualifi- 
cation reduced, to one of removing deficiencies and 
making for better preparations’ (1967). Uma Rama- 
swamy also makes similar observations that the 
policy of preferential treatment of Scheduled Castes 
has been in practice for over two decades but has 
barely touched the surface of the problem. 

To my mind continuance of their problems lies in 
the following three points: (a) Lack of growing con- 
sciousness amongst them about their status and 
opportunities available to them; lack of adequate 
education can be a factor within it. (b) Lack of 
proper implementation of governmental policies and 
welfare programmes; as such conservative casteist 
ideology prevails. (c) Lack of sufficient finance. 

Thus for further mobility in their status three 
things are very significant. Firstly it would depend 
on the extent to which facilities of education are 
made available to them. Secondly, governmental 
plans and programmes should be strictly implement- 
ed and should be minutely and yearly reviewed in 
both rural and urban areas. Thirdly, the traditional 
conservative caste consciousness should be eliminat- 
ed, most specifically. in rural India, and sufficient 
propaganda should be made in regard to the recogni- 
tion of their rightful status. If this is done the 
Scheduled Castes can one day march on the road to 
equality. J 
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Return 


of 


Democracy 
RANJAN GUPTA 
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HEN democracy is born any- 

where, or rebora as in 
Uruguay, it is a time of rejoicing. 
Once known as the “Switzerland 
of the South’ and Latin 
America’s only social welfare 
state, it came under a blanket of 
military rule for eleven years. 
Today Uruguay, source of inspi- 
ration for intellectuals and idea- 
lists, lives again, and in its 
moment of resurgence is look- 
ing to India for support and 
guidance, 

‘Paradoxically, countries that 
have striven the hardest for social 
democratic ideals like New 
Zealand and Uruguay are the 
ones also in the deepest econo- 
mic doldrums. Born out of a 
journalist's pen, so to speak, 
Uruguay is today paying 64 per 
cent of its national income to 
American and other ‘Western 
banks as debt servicing. 

The ‘founder of modern 
Uruguay was a forceful political 
journalist Jose Batlley Ordonez 
who through articles in his news- 
paper El Dia shaped and struc- 
tured Uruguay. Probably nowhere 
else has a journalist’s writings so 
moulded a nation and society as 


they did in Uruguay. This reflects © 


the intellectual sensitivity and 
political maturity of the 
Uruguayans. 

Despite a population that is 
down to three million because 
many have left looking for jobs 
in other countries and continents, 
Uruguay never lost its social 
democratic dream. Even military 
rule there was less harsh in com- 
parison to other Latin American 
countries, though several leaders 
were locked up by the military. 

‘Uruguay is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, and as one com- 
mentator put it, “Uruguay has 
two tyrants, their names are 
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cattle and sheep”. Paradoxically 


despite this half of the country’s © 


population lives in Montevideo, 
making it the largest city in the 
world in relation to national 
population. Jose Batlley’s reforms 
“skimmed the cream” from agri- 
cultural exports and directed it 
towards social welfare measures 
rather than industrialisation. 


Things have come full circle, 
as they did for New Zealand, 
when EEC imposed tariff barriers 
on meat and America cut back 
on leather imports from Uruguay. 
The rise of the international price 
of oil also hit Uruguay badly. 


Today Uruguay is in search of 
new markets, away from the 
United States and Europe and 
towards Asia, They are selling 
rice to Iran and meat to the 
Middle East, but it is not with 
trade in mind that Uruguay looks 
to India. 

It is political spirituality. With 
the returns of democracy in many 
Latin American countries has 
come an urge to find regional 
identification, away. from North 
America and Western Europe. 
There is at the same time a fear 
of communism which in South 
America is identified with terror- 
ism. Thè search is for a middle 
path, and it is here that India 
comes in. The Nonaligned Move- 
ment has acquired immense 
attraction for many South 
American nations because of 
India’s chairmanship. Certainly 
for countries like Uruguay, the 
Nonaligned Movement was one 
thing with Cuba as Chairman 
and quite another under Indian 
leadership. 

Uruguay which has Observer 
status in the nonaligned club will 
seek full membership once the 
new Government takes office in 
March. The nonaligned frame- 
work will be used by Montevideo 
as the basis for developing a new 
relationship with Asia and the 
focal point of that relationship 
will be India. 

Despite a population that is 
largely European in ancestry, 
Uruguay like many other Latin 
American countries has been 
getting increasingly disillusioned 
with the United States. Anger 
against Washington is because of 


the condescending manner in 
which US looks at its southern 
neighbours, the exploitation by 
its banks and multinationals 


bringing countries like Uruguay —~4 


to national bankruptcy, the trade - 
imbalances, and US identification 
with Western Europe rather than 
with Latin America in case of a 
dispute as during the Malvinas 
war. | 

There is an increasing aware- 
ness in Latin America that its 
trength lies in mutual coopera- 
tion, that countries of the con- 
tinent should think and act. 
together. There have been moves. 
to settle border disputes as bet- 
ween Chile and Argentina and 
take joint initiatives on Central 
America. 


Disenchantment with USA has 
not meant rushing into the arms 
of communism. In fact the exer- 
cise appears to be to distance 
themselves both from the Ameri- 
can and Soviet camps. Moreover, 
the Left-leaning foreign policies 
of several countries have not 
necessarily meant a more tolerant 
attitude towards Marxism ‘at 
home. Yet the fascism of Chile is 
today perhaps more the exception 
than the rule in Latin America. 


If there is a fear of Zapatas 
and Castros, there is no such 
apprehension of Gandhis and - 
Nehrus, The Uruguayan example 
is fascinating because a citadel of 
nineteenth century liberalism in 
seeking a place in the modern 
world looks neither to capitalism 
nor to communism but to the 
‘nonalignedism’ of India for its 
growth. The movement of many 
Latin American countries is 
towards Asia in a bid to end their 
isolationism. Uruguay in turning 
its back to its Euorpean origins 
hopes to increase its contacts with 
fellow developing nations politi- 
cally through the Nonaligned - 
Movement and through increased 
South-South cooperation eco- 
nomically. Uruguay could now 
be expected to throw its weight 
behind Third World countries in | 
talks on tariffs and trade and a 
new economic order. The real 
lesson in this of course is that 
ethnic ancestry is no more an - 
anchor in keeping a country tied 

(Contd. on page 34) . 
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" Elections : 
Heightened 
Awareness 


GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY 


FiLEction tempo mounted with 
wall posters and banners on 
display, door-to-door distribution 
of leaflets, organisation of local 
meetings, blaring of loudspeakers 
— all intended to canvass sup- 
port for different candidates. 

The rising pitch of election 
fever was also manifest in the 
fact that women, who form a 
major part of the electorate, were 
found discussing the broad poli- 
tical issues connected with the 
parliamentary poll. Even elite 
women, who normally while 
away their time, are coming out 
with formulated opinions. The 
lower strata of women are, by 
and large, silent but were found 
this time expressing firm and 
definite views when asked about 
the subject of voting. 

Ranibala, aged 30, a sweeper 
by profession, said: “I will vote 
for Indira Gandhi’s son.” She 
does not know much about Rajiv 
but only as Indira’s son. She feels 
that Indira has done a lot of good 
for the poor. Bharati, a maid, 
told me: “I will vote according to 
my own choice and I will vote 
for Rajiv.” When I informed her 
that Rajiv was not a candidate 
from South Delhi she looked 
slightly bewildered at first but 
then declared without hesitation 
that hers was the ‘hand’ symbol, 
meaning Rajiv’s party. She does 
not even know the name of the 
Congress-I candidate of her area. 
That is irrelevant to her. 

A lecturer of a Delhi College 
strongly .upheld the same point. 
Although she is well aware of 
who the contestants in her loca- 
lity are, in her view voting for an 
individual has no meaning. To 
-her, stability is of prime impor- 
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‘party. Thirdly, 


integrity 
in the 


tance, the country’s 
the key national issue 
elections. 

On the other side 50-year-old 
Tandon, a divorcee, categorically 
spoke in favour of BJP for three 
reasons — first, as an individual 
that party’s candidate is much 
better than his opponents; 
secondly, the BJP manifesto has 
promised considerable conces- 
sion for the middle class: and 
thirdly, even if they are unable to 
form a national government at 
the Centre, she felt, at least there 
will be a strong Opposition which 
is necessary for effective function- 
ing of democracy. 

According to Nanda, though 
theirs is a family of Congress 
supporters, and this time she 
herself will vote for Congress-I, 
her husband will not. The reason 
he has advanced is interesting — 
he prefers a BJP leader rather 
than a trade unionist even if the 
latter belongs to Congress-I. 

Puri was quite sceptical, alth- 
ough she too stressed/the concept 
of a stable government. “At 
present, out of the two evils 
(meaning BJP and Congress-J) I 
will vote for the lesser evil, that 
is, Congress-I, only because we 
must give a chance to Rajiv 
Gandhi to bring stability.” 

Dutta, who works in a school, 


- underlined three developments 


which had influenced her largely. 
First, the denial of tickets to 
Antulay, Adik, Sajjan Kumar 
and many others had enhanced 
the Congress image. Secondly, 
the Opposition was supporting 
Antulay, which reflected their 
political bankruptcy. Those were 
the very persons who had attac- 
ked Antulay day in and day out 
but had no qualms of assisting 
him once he was out of the ruling 
the Opposition 
had forgotten the fact that 
Menaka Gandhi was the offspring 
of Emergency rule. They had 
fought against Sanjay and his 
mafia and yet now they were 
trying to take advantage of the 
situation by extending support to 
her against Rajiv Gandhi. 
Taneja, who is totally opposed 
to the entry of film stars in poli- 
tics, said: “This is also a reflec- 
tion of the political vaccum in 
the Congress. They do not have 


politically mature candidates to 
match a person like Bahuguna.” 
Prompt came an interjection from 
the other side of the staff room: 
“What about NTR? The Opposi- 


` tion had not a word of criticism 


of him when he entered the poli- 
tical arena! “Argued Tandon: 
“People are fed up with the play- 
acting of the politicians. In 
Allahabad, it is a choice between 
a defector and an actor.” 

A student of St Stephen’s 
College has earned the eligibility 
to vote for the first time. I asked 
her if she was thrilled. She wasn’t. 
She had become cynical even at 
the ageof 21. “I am not using 
my franchise”, she confided. “‘To 
me, both BJP and Congress-I 
have become the same.” The 
recent riots in the Capital had 
dealt her a heavy blow and she 
had suffered a rude shock. 

Sen, a Leftist in her political 
outlook, communicated the same 
position. “‘If there was a Leftist 
candidate,” she told me, “I would 
have voted. It is really meaning- 
less to vote especially ina place 
like Delhi as neither BJP nor the 
Congress happens to be a secular 
or a progressive party.” 

Yet another young girl, a cadre 
of a Leftist party, repeated what 
had been projected by leaders of 
the Opposition: “The Govern- 
ment which could not protect its 
own Prime Minister has no right 
to rule the country.” Basu who 
heard this remark told me to ask 
a pertient query: “Lenin was shot 
by Fanny Kaplan during the 
early days of Soviet power. It 
was a security lapse no doubt. In 
fact the bullet which had struck 
Lenin from Fanny’s pistol was 
ultimately responsible for Lenin’s 
untimely death at a later stage, 
But did that mean that the Bol- 
sheviks should have relinquished 
their right to govern USSR on 
account of Lenin’s death?” 

Women from all walks of life 
have become quite vocal. For a 
change, wherever we go, whether 
to the neighbour’s house or to 
our place of work, we find every- 
where women discussing the pros- 
pects of the coming elections. 
And these discussions reflect a 
growing awareness of the.prob- 
lems and dangers confronting us 
and the country at large. O 
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_ A Mandate under Duress 
sire. (from page 4) 


„Electi on), Zia is expected to 
enunciate the future plans for his 
country. While the present Cabi- 
„nèt is to be reshuffled, there is to 
«be no liberalisation in political 
„activity till well after the March 
poll. The referendum has secured 
ifor Zia a mandate’ in respect of 
.two factors: firstly, his continued 
survival in power without the 
fulfilment of any democratic pro- 
cesses of genuine popular endorse- 
‘ment; and: secondly, the expansion 
of the so-called Islamisation pro- 
„gramme on the strength of which 
the has legitimised the mixing of 
„religion with politics. The 1973 
-Constitution is to be amended 
;and modified “suitably”, which, 
„in other words means, rendered 
less democratic. For instance, 
“there are already indications that 
the. clause which equates an 
attack on the elected representa- 
tives of the people with treason 
and prescribes death penalty by 
way of punishment will be done 
away with. Zia fears that the 
_ clause may well be turned and 
„used against him. The choice of 
candidates who will be permitted 





Bee aE 


Give Sense a Hand ! 


( from page 6) 


‘ graphs, or ignoring them al- 
together for the pleasure of a 
-verbal thrust at the Opposition 
, parties. 


OF course, there has been an 
‘attempt made to do some factual 
‘advertisements as well. To 
.. be specific. “‘Can you name the 
country which has a higher 
growth rate than UK = and 
U.S.A.”? 

“India”, the ad answers. “With 
, an average annual industrial 
growth rate in the last five 
_ years of 4.9 per cent against 
0.3 rer cent for the UK and 
_ 1.2 per cent for USA. Could you 
have guessed? Probably not. 
Doesn’t it answer the sceptics 
_ and cynics?” 

How? Anyone would wonder. 
_ Grew 4.9 per cent from what 
' abyssmal figure? Malaysia can 
_ claim a better record, for instance. 
` One reads on, nevertheless, to 
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to contest in the March election 


will be determined. by Zia him- 
self. The excuse is that only such 
candidates who can be expected 


_to uphold the tenets of Islam can 


be “‘suitable’ representatives of 
the people. Just as the provision 
of Zia’s continuity in office was 


tagged on to the referendum 


question, it is possible that loyalty 
to Zia will be made an additional 
qualification for nomination. It 
has been claimed that almost 98 
per cent of those who voted in 
the referendum endorsed Zia’s 
continuance in office. It may well 


be that a 100 per cent endorse-. 


ment for the continuation of the 
military regime will be manipulat- 
ed in the March poll. 

Whatever may be the assess- 
ment in India of the farce that 
has been enacted in Pakistan, it 
does not alter the fact that India 
will have to continue with its 
negotiations with Islamabad in 
respect of the no-warpact and 
the friendship treaty, sooner or 
later. Admittedly, India-Pakistan 
relations have’ taken another 
nose-dive in the recent past. The 
Indian suspicions regarding Paki- 
stani bonafides in regard to several 
matters of mutual interaction 


pursue the devious argument. 
But the argument has ended 
abruptly in more rhetoric: 
“Doesn’t it answer the pessi- 
mists, the acid pens who have 
written off India as a bad debt? 
*“Doesn’t it answer the myopics 
who bring a'tiny blemish so close 
to their eyes, it eclipses the whole 
big bright side of India? Doesn’t 
it answer the statisticians who’re 
used to Nning up minuses in 
India’s side instead of pluses? 


No one can write off India any 


more.” 


But by now, the reader has 
certainly written off the ad. 


Surely the message could have 
reached the voters without sub- 
sidy to newspapers and payment 
‘toad companies. Chandulal Chan- 
drarkar, AICC general secretary 
whose name bears the Give-a- 
Hand ad series, was a journalist 
and ought to know the real worth 
of newspaper ads. And many in 
his party surely realise that all this 
is rio substitute for regular direct 




























have only strengthened in th 
last few months. The issue of the 
American arms supplies will évé 
remain a source of acrimony 
between the two countries, bu! 
what is getting important toda 
is also the other issue of Pakistant 
encouragement to the Khalistanis. , 
The recent complaint by New 
Delhi to the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation in regard 
to Pakistani complicity in’ arming 
the hijackers of the Indian Air- 
lines Boeing only underscores 
the chasm between the two 
countries. India’s, efforts at 
reaching a working relationship 
with Pakistan have been fre- . 
quently stymied by Islamabad’s 
sudden somersaults in attitudes 
and policies towards India. Des- 
pite all this, it is noteworthy 
that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
has stressed in his election 
speeches that India will aceord a 


high priority to the question of 


India-Pakistan normalisation. 
But to what extent New Delhi’s 
efforts will be responded to by 
Islamabad remains one of the 
recurring imponderables of our 
bilateral ties. After all, it needs 
two hands to clap.1 

(December 26) 





contact between party workers 
and the electorate. 

Spend Wisely isa slogan they 
should give themselves. C] 





Poverty & Development 


Most diseases are the product of 
poverty. It is only economic develop- 
ment which can create a’ social 
administration which is capable of 
harnessing science to the task off 
conquering diseases. Malnutrition is 
the mother of much illness. The 
food battle of India is not only one 
of quantity but one of quality’ as 
well. Our Government attaches the 
greatest importance to programmes 
which give protective food to the 
needy — in particular, to children 
and to mothers. All who are engaged 
in development planning cannot, 
therefore, afford to lose sight of 
investment in health, for it pays 
dividends both in the greater well- 
being of man, which is the ultimate 
aim of all development; and in 
greater vitality and efficiency, which 
are indispensable qualities of human 
resources in creating a reasonable 
standard of living for all. (1966). ` 

— Indira Gandhi 


a RT 








yp Agro-eco-systems (from page 14) 

f notified variety violating standards prescribed 
der the Act and the Rules made thereunder. The 
te'is under no obligation, of- course, to provide 
riculturists: with any information about the Act 
and the Rules: therefore it may happen that notifica- 
tion in the Gazette identifying certain verieties of 
seeds for the purposes of statutory control may 
never become known to the grower and dealer in 
seeds. At the same time, he is liable to visits by the 
seeds inspector, who may take samples of the seeds 
by him and liable to punishment if he is found con- 
travening “any provision or this Act or any rule 
made thereunder’. The inspector has the power to 


enter, search and seize and to order that the seeds ' 


be “frozen” (that is not disposed of) for a period of 
thirty days. The seed inspector has the, power to 
examine documents, registers or ‘“‘any material object 
found inany place’ witha view to detection of 
- violation of the Act and the rules. The seed inspec- 
tor is required only to use”? all due despatch in 
TEE be whether the impounded seed violates 
-any standard or rules set under the Act. (What the 
. phrase may mean is not quite clear. While definite 
time period are fixed for the individual, authorities 
under the Act are not, characteristically, saddled 
with any specific time schedules!) 

On the other hand, if the strategy of the Act was 
to influence attitudes and behaviour of the growers, 
possessors and dealers of notified seeds, the Act 

nowhere provides for effective communication of its 
content (and the contents of rules and thereunder) to: 
these target individuals and groups. It also liberates 
the targets from any positive duty to seek advance 
certification; certification is voluntary. At the same 
time, the targets remain liable to the jurisdiction of 
the seed inspectors and to the highly variable threats 
of prosecution. Thus, on the one hand, the risk of 
trading in seeds has increased because you can never 
wholly hope to know which seeds are notified from 
time to time (if you doubt this try to obtain copies of 
Gazette issued in Delhi in Indira’s villages). The 
entrepreneur has then to evolve strategies to cope 
with this risk factor; he has the usual or standard 
device of increasing prices but also other devices like 
coopting the inspector into his own business system 
by putting him on some kind of “‘retainer’’. It is only 
when hé comes across a conscientious seeds inspector 
that he may find it worthwhile to begin to comply 
with the standards prescribed by the law. Of course, 
the grower, possessor or dealer may also comply 
with the law on his own because of his own ethics. 
But barring these two latter possibilities, he is bound 
to .see .the, law as merely increasing the costs of 
doing the business. a : Bee Me nck 

Much of this analysis is intuitive; only empirical 
studies of the impact of Seeds-Act can enable us to 
ascertain whether the Act.has attained any of its 
major objectives or whether it has created new, and 
unanticipated, consequences by modifying entrepre- 
neurial behaviour in respect to -notified:.seeds. But 
the principal point remains. In this case; there are 

* top-heayy.advisory and technocratic structures (which 
p may formulate matters of high policy), almost 
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entirely dependent on decentralised bureaucracy on 
the field, with wide margins of discretionary powers. 
How this kind of structuring of administrative 
frameworks can possibly lead to any worthwhile 
results is open to doubt. What is even more impor- 
tant is the general point. And that is: land use 


‘management or development administration in this 


area is based on the structure for action provided by 
the law. Unless their efficacy in terms of given pur- 
poses is evaluated from time to time as an integral 
aspect of development planning, both the develop- 
ment planning and administration is likely to be 
distant from the initial goals and postulates. 

The effect on the entrepreneurial behaviour in terms 
of land use cannot however be studied in this area 
only with reference'to the National Seeds Act. Some 
States have in addition their own legislations affect- 
ing growers and possessors of seeds. The State of 
Karnataka, for example, has enacted in 1975, the 
Karnataka Seed Farms Act, under which it has the 
power to establish seed farms of its own. For this 
purpose, it has the power to notify “controlled areas” 
in which cultivation of crop plants of the same kind 
as evolved by the State farm is prohibited. Not 
merely penalties are prescribed but wide powers are 
reserved by the administration to ensure that the 
prohibited cultivation does not take place at all. 
Land use and management policies, therefore, now 
come to be governed by two statutory frameworks. 
Even if a grower or possessor of notified seeds may 
be acting within his own rights under the Central law, 
if he is cultivating within the ‘“‘prohibited area”. 
under the Karnataka Act he is liable to pro- 
secution and penalty. Since the prosecution can- 
not under the latter Act be initiated without the 
permission of the State, there is some scope for 
elimination of hardship. But by the same token 
there is also considerable scope both for political 
patronage and administrative deviance, both of 
which may utlimately prove inimical, if not fatal, 
in the long run to the objectives of both the national 
and State law. This adds another layer of complexity 
is a rather already complex state of affairs at all 
evels. 

The seeds legislation, of course, does not seek 
to deal with the problems of erosion of plant genetic 
resources to which we have drawn attention in an 
Open Letter on the subject.44 This can be under- 


. stood somewhat since the time of its enactment 


was bereft of much awareness of the deleterious 
effects of the packages of hybrids, fertilizers, and 
biocides. The Act definitely needs a close second 
look from the standpoint of interface between bio- 
technology and the law, and as a part of an overall 
appropriate science and technology policy that we 
have urged in the Open Letter on the Plant Genetic 
Resources, OS 

Urgent on the agenda of reform must also bé 
fixation of liability for defective seeds certified as 
usable by the authorities under the seeds legis- 
lation. Recurrent crop failures have been reportéd 
as, a result of indiscriminate and irresponsible 
certification and promotion of hybrids. Crop 
failures ruin farmers, when these occur on an exten- 
sive scale. The farmers may somehow manage to 
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' survive; but a crop failure blights the lives of: 


hundreds of thousands of agricultural labourers. 
When the State is responsible for seed certification, 
it also ought to evolve procedures for suitable and 
swift compensation at least to the weaker sections 
of. society. . The possibility of suing the state for 
‘toxic torts’ (that is, injury arising out of crop, 
blights) exists in theory; but even this form of 
judicial redress will not assist landless labour. which 
is displaced. Nor will it generate greater account- 
ability on the part of the administration. 

We have taken the seeds legislation as one 
example but the whole arena of land use and 
management is replete with such examples. The 
laws relating to irrigation offer a whole range of 


illustrations of some of the above points. They, - 
‘ef course, 


add also to this range. Wide dis- 
cretionary powers exist, for example, as regards the 
supply of water for irrigation, provisions for water 
courses and field channels, requisition of labour in 
villages for emergency as well as normal tasks, 
drainage and prevention of water-logging and levies. 
The provision for other physical and non-physical 
inputs into land use (such as fertilisers, electric 


‘power, credit, etc.) illustrate the familiar dilemmas 


of decentralisation of discretion versus effective 
administration, power versus accountability, co-ordi- 
nation versus diffusion, fairness to affected indivi- 
duals versus arbitrariness in administration, integrity 
in the pursuit of development versus deviance leading 


Arms Race & Unemployment (from page 25) 





sophisticated infrastructure, resulting in huge expen- 
diture. 

What is more alarming is that the developing 
countries which already have as many as 300 million 
officially registered unemployed persons in urban 
areas spend huge sums on keeping their military 
forces in fighting trim. 

The developing countries are spending a consider- 
able amount on the upkeep of their 18 million strong 
armed forces. These able-bodied young persons are 
kept engaged in non-productive purposes. A large 
number of skilled workers, technicians and engineers 











to their frustration. The capital point involved f 
the present purposes is that land management poli- 
cies and programmes which underrate or overlook 
the law’s potential in providing alternate framework: 
or models of management themselves represent som 
kind of crisis of Indian development. (To be Continue 
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who are employed in the military industry also cause ` 
immense harm to the development of science and 
technology. According to UN estimates, 60 million 
skilled persons are engaged in military industries. 

In developing countries tbere are now 800 million 
hungry and as many illiterate persons. As many as 
330 million children have no opportunities to go to 
school. For instance, as much money is being spent 
on one F-16 fighter-bomber as is enough to equip 
nearly 7,000 classrooms. . 

In this background, Indira Gandhi’s concern 
over the ruinous effect of the arms race on the entire 
global situation assumes greater significance now 
than ever before. 





. Uruguay (Contd. from page 30) 


to the Western camp irrespective 
of its policies towards it.. Uruguay 
is the most European of all South 
American countries: there are few 
Blacks and Indians unlike many 
other nations of the continent. 
There is a lesson for us too, we 
should not orient our policies on 


ethnic considerations only. 
As a first step in its renewed interest 


.in India, Uruguay hopes to reopena 


mission in New Delhi. When after three 
ambassadors resident iù Delhi India 
still’ refused to open an embassy in 
Montevideo on grounds of economy 


. and let its representative in Argentina 


look after Uruguay, Montevideo could 
no longer swallow its pride and it reluc- 
tantly closed the embassy in Delhi. It 


will be joining New Zealand, a country 


+ 
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with which it shares a diplomatic love 
of India, in reopening a mission shortly. 
But till Delhi does not have a resident 
Ambassador in Monte video, Uruguay 
will have only a Charge d’ Affairs. 

Yet the Uruguayans more than make 
up the lack ofa representative in India 
by having one of their seniormost diplo- 
mats take periodic visits to Delhi from 
Tokyo where he is based. Aureliano 
Aguirre, Uruguay’s non-resident ambas- 
sador to India, is one of the most fasci- 
nating diplomats I have met. A man 
probably in his sixties, he covered 
World War IT for his paper in Uruguay 
and was the most respected name in 
journalism in his country. Uruguay 
unlike other Latin countries knows how 
to respect its journalists, probably 
because the father of the nation was a 
pressman. Aguirre’s columns led him 
to represent his country in the United 
Nations and to a successful diplomatic 
career. 


He is an excellent combination 


of journalist-diplomat in the classical 
sense of the term. It is indeed ironical 
that the most distinguished member of 
the Delhi diplomatic corps has to be 
non-resident. 

Still the first glimmer of a relation- 
ship appears to be full of promise. A 
country with the extended family net- 
work like ours and predominantly agri- 
cultural, the .two also share a strong 
tradition of politics. It is worth recol-- 
lecting that a diplomat from Franco’s 
Spain was disgusted that the Urueua- 
yans had no compulsory military 
service, that they had only a small pro- 
fessional army, and no respect what-.. 
ever for their army officers, that they .; 
had long ago given up the manly. sport 
of bullfighting and that Catholic teach- 
ing was not provided in the schools. 
_Uruguay looks to India for inspira: 
tion, and let us not forget that even a 
country as far away as Uruguay desires + 
our friendship and assistance. 0 





ae We must hk ‘the: ‘Indian pei an frankly, without 
inhibitions, frankly confessing. what we: have not?done, what we -ought 
_ to have done and telling them what we.: have done, telling them about 
our difficulties in the future, telling them what they will have to do and 
how we cannot solve these problems without their .co-operation.. Do not 
merely -go about bragging of our good deeds; confess the other things too, 
“and discuss these matters with them with not only frankness, but so 
as to make them feel that you are treating them as La ‘in intelligence 

to YOU sees. . 7 





Even if the results go against us, even if we lose an election or 
= two, we are not going to vanish from India... Indeed, it may be a very 
| good thing for those who lose elections. They may .be pulled up from 
their complacency and other habits that we may have developed. | 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 1957 
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